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hf  presenting  to  the  public  another  volume  of  the  AmsrcAL  Cyclopaedia, 
containing  the  record  of  the  Inost  turbulent  year  which  the  country  has  wit- 
nessed, the  publishers  trust  that  it  will  be  found  truthful  and  impartial. 
No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  its  cofaipleteness  and  accuracy,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  free  from  every  mark  of  partisanship. 

The  year  1863  was  a  remarkable  one.  Principles  adopted  in  the  previous 
years  had  gone  into  effect,  and  now  manifested  their  results.  Many  new 
and  important  questions  thus  came  up,  and  were  discussed  in  Congress,  by  the 
press,  and  before  civil  tribunals.  In  Europe,  also,  similar  developments  were 
manifested,  and  although  the  conflict  of  arms  was  not  so  extensive  or  violent  as 
in  this  country,  the  agitation  of  men's  minds  was  no  less  deep  and  earnest.  In 
these  pages  the  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  facts  of  this  seething  con- 
dition, so  that  the  reader  may  see  what  steps  iave  been  taken  in  public 
and  social  affairs,  and  how  far  forward  they  lead  toward  any  amelioration  of 
mankind. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  discussed  were  those  relating  to  confiscation, 
emancipation,  indemnity  oflScial  and  pecuniary,  the  relations  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  to  the  Union,  personal  liberty,  martial  law,  prize,  the  liability  of 
Great  Britain  for  damages  done  by  the  Alabama,  the  reconstruction  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  the  reorganization  of  Germany. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  vast  military  and  naval  operations  in  this  coun- 
try is  given,  which  presents  the  movements  of  the  armies  day  by  day,  and  step 
by  step,  with  the  objects  of  those  movements,  and  their  consequences ;  also  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  who  came 
within  their  control,  and  to  organize  the  able-bodied  as  soldiers ;  also  the  plans 
and  arrangements  of  its  immense  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
military  operations  are  illustrated  with  complete  topographical  maps  of  the 
country. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  organization 
of  the  armies,  North  and  South ;  the  number  and  condition  of  the  troops ;  the 
important  measures  and  debates  in  Congress ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures, 
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and  resolutions  of  political  organizations,  and  the  results  of  elections;  the 
finances  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  that  of  the  insurrectionary  States, 
and  the  important  public  measures  of  the  latter;  the  conmierce«of  the  country, 
and  the  regulations  adopted  for  commercial  intercourse  with  parts  of  the  South- 
em  States  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  the  correspondence  with  foreign  States ; 
the  enrolment  and  draft,  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  the  unusual  popular 
disturbances,  and  all  those  important  occurrences  comprised  in  the  mstory  of 
the  nation. 

The  interesting  events  relating  to  foreign  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  presented,  and  more  especially  the  conflict  in  Poland,  the  movements  in 
Germany,  the  emancipation  in  Eussia,  the  propositions  of  France,  and  her  ef- 
fof  ts  to  obtain  a  congress  to  settle  the  vexed  complications  of  Europe. 

The  mechanical  industry  manifested  in  the  construction  of  iron-clad  ships 
has  been  severely  tested  during  the  year.  These  results,  with  the  opinions  of 
their  commanders,  are  not  overlooked.  The  improvements  in  heavy  ordnance 
are  also  described. 

The  progress  of  science  in  its  application  to  useful  purposes  has  been 
brought  up  in  some  branches,  and  the  views  and  discussions  of  scientific  men 
in  others,  are  presented. 

The  geographical  explorations  which  have  been  actively  pursued  in  all 
quarteife,  have  resulted  in  some  discoveries  which  have  long  been  sought  by 
brave  and  enterprising  men. 

The  history  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  the  close  of  the  year,  are  described.  It  embraces 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  system  of  finance  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
the  measures  recommended  by  him  to  Congress,  the  action  of  that  body  and 
the  results,  together  with  tables  from  the  Department  which  have  not  before 
appeared  in  print. 

A  most  thorough  and  complete  classification  of  the  books  published  during 
the  year,  shows  that  the  record  of  literature  is  not  less  important  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  notice  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  states 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  civil  afiairs,  and  the  spread  of  their  dis- 
tinctive opinions. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  during  the  year, 
has  been  unusually  large.  A  brief  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  characters 
and  services. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  and  letters  from  official  persons, 
are  inserted  entire. 
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AFRICA.   The  most  important  of  the  conn-  soaheri-Mai^joka,  and  signed  a  constitntion^ 

tries  of  this   continent  which   have   native  drawn  np  by  the  anti-foreign  party  of  the  Ho- 

Skvemmenta,  are  iigypt,  Abyssinia,  Liberia,  vas.  The  treaties  concladed  by  Xing  Radama 
orocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Madagascar,  with  the  European  Powers  were  suspended, 
Egypt,  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Said  but  assurance  was  given  that  religious  liberty 
Pasha,  who  died  on  Jan.  18th,  1863,  and  his  sue-  would  be  respected,  and  that  the  labors  of 
cesser,  the  actual  Pasha  Ismail,  has  been,  and  the  missionaries  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
is  still,  making  great  progress  in  civilization.  Among  the  English  possessions  in  AMca,  the 
Its  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  had,  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  are  rapidly 
in  1859,  risen  to  6,125,000.  The  canal  of  Suez,  increasing  in  population.  The  total  population 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  («m  of  Mauritius,  according  to  the  census  of  April, 
Suez,  Canal  of),  will  give  to  Egypt  a  large  1861,  was  818,462,  no  less  than  129,956  more 
interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  than  in  1851.  The  Indian-bom  population 
greatly  elevate  its  position  among  civilized  numbered  172,425,  and  the  children  of  Indian 
nations.  Its  principal  city,  Cairo,  with  254,000  parents  were  20,029,  so  that  the  Indian  element 
inhabitants,  and  Alexandria,  with  150,000  in-  now  numbers  192,604,  or  more  than  three  fifths 
habitants,  will  soon  daim  a  place  among  the  of  the  whole.  In  1862  there  were  9,898  addi- 
great  and  important  emporiums  of  the  world,  tional  immigrants  landed  in  Mauritius,  and  190 
The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has  been  for  some  liberated  Africans  on  the  Seychelles.  No  one 
years  engaged  in  war  against  the  neighboring  of  the  European  Powers  is  making  so  great 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  boun-  progress  on  the  African  continent  as  France, 
daries  of  his  empire.  The  details  of  these  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  western  coast, 
wars,  which  contmued  during  the  year  1868,  In  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  she  has  already 
are  of  little  interest,  although  the  public  was  annexed  a  territory  of  25,857,525  hectares  with 
shocked  toward  the  close  of  the  fear  by  a  re-  252,000  inhabitants,  while  fully  1,000,000  of  « 
port  of  unparalleled  barbarities  committed  by  natives  are  exclusively  trading  with  her.  On 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  is  Feb.  27th,  1868,  the  commander  of  the  French 
highly  praised* as  friendly  to  cMlization  by  fleet  stationed  upon  the  western  coast  accepted, 
s&me  lay  missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Socio-  in  the  name  of  his  government,  the  protectorate 
ty  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  who  have  been  per-  of  Porto  Novo,  the  coast  west  of  Lfigos.  In 
xnitted  to  settle  in  Abyssinia  and  establish  Algeria  France  now  rules  over  an  area  of  89,- 
schools.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  continues  to  000,000  hectares,  and  a  population  of  2,999,124. 
advance  in  prosperity.  On  February  17th  the  Of  these  2,806,878  are  natives,  and  192,746 
ratifications  of  a  treaty  of  conunerce  and  nav-  Europeans.  A 
Igation,  concluded  at  London  between  Liberia  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Airica 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  ex-  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,100,000,  of  whom 
changed.  In  the  island  of  Madagascar  a  revo-  about  10,000  live  in  the  Cape  Colony,  2,500  in 
lution broke  out  on  May  12th,  at  the  capital  of  Natal,  120,000  in  Mauritius,  6,000  in  the  Sey- 
Tanarivo.  King  Radama  11.  and  his  ministers  cheUes,  10,000  in  Senegambia,  120,000  in  Re- 
were  assassinated.  The  widow  of  the  king  union,  489,000  in  the  Portuguese  and  12,000 
was  proclaimed  queen  under  the  name  of  Ra-  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  1  §5,000  in  Algeria,  / 
vou  III. — 1    A                                                                                                                                      / 
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27,000  in  Egypt,  80,000  in  Abyssinia,  10,000  in 
Tanis  and  Tripolis. 

Protestantism  prevails  in  Liberia,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  other  English  possessions.  In 
Madagascar,  where  the  missionaries  have  been 
able  to  gather  again  the  dispersed  native  con- 
gregations, the  number  of  Protestants  is  suppos- 
ed to  reach  fiilly  10,000.  Altogether  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  connected  with  or  at  least 
under  the  influence  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions is  estimated  at  about  730,000. 

Of  other  Christian  bodies,  there  are  in  Africa 
the  Abyssinian  Church  with  a  population  of 
8,000,000;  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  whose  number 
is  estimated  by  some  at  150,000,  by  others  at 
250,000 ;  Syrian  Christians  (in  Egypt),  5,000 ; 
Greeks  (in  Egypt),  5,000 ;  Armenians,  2,000. 

The  negro  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, adopted  to  a  large  extent  the  Mohamme- 
dan creed.  More  recently  it  has  been  reported 
that  Islamism  is  making  some  inroads  in  re- 
gions which  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
secured  to  Christianity.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  it  has  proselyted  many  of  the  lib- 
erated Africans,  and  is  now  extending  south- 
erly on  the  coast  In  the  Cape  Colony  the 
Mohammedan  working  people  are  accounted 
among  the  most  orderly  part  of  the  population, 
and  many  of  them  find  wives  among  the  Eng- 
lish girls,  who  do  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  their  husbands. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  crops  of  the  year 
1863  were  not  generally  equal  to  those  of  1862. 
The  wheat  crop  exceeded  that  of  1862,  in  the 
quantity  produced,  about  one  million  of  bush- 
els ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  considerably 
greater  breadth  sown,  and  not  to  the  number 
of  bushels  grown  to  the  acre.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  was  somewhat  inferior.  The  amount 
of  rye  produced  was  nearly  half  a  million  of 
bushels  less  than  in  1862,  and  of  barley  about 
a  million  bushels  less ;  while  the  production  of 
oats  (though  the  grain  itself  was  lighter)  was 
about  two  and  one  third  million  bushels  more. 
The  great  falling  oflf,  however,  was  in  the  fall 
crops — com,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  and 
was  due  to  two  severe  fro*sts :  one  occurring  on 
the  28th,  29th,  and  80th  of  August ;  the  other 
on  the  16th  of  September.  These  frosts  were 
most  severe  in  a  tract  extending  from  Lake 
Superior  southward  as  far  as  Tennessee,  and, 
perhaps,  five  hundred  miles  in  width.  In  the 
northeast,  the  second  frost  did  not  appear  till 
the  22d  *of  September,  and  in  New  York  not 
until  the  24th,  and  was  much  less  severe  than 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  com,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  frost,  was  not  sufficiently  for- 
wa|^  to  have  formed  much  of  its  starch  prin- 
ciple, and  as  the  sap  flowed  but  little  after  the 
first  frost,  and  not  at  all  after  the  second,  it 
was  prevented  from  any  complete  development, 
and  dried  up  in  a  shrivelled  condition.  The 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  crop,  notwith- 
standing the  much  greater  breadth  planted,  was 
over  184  millions  of  bushels,  about  one  fourth 


of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  much  of  that  gathered  was  very  poor, 
possessing  no  fattening  properties.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  number  or  nogs  fattened  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
larger  part  of  those  slaughtered  were  not  in 
such  condition  as  to  furnish  the  best  grades  of 
mess  pork.  The  same  frost  materially  dimin- 
ished the  potato  crop,  which,  in  consequence, 
was  18  millions  of  bushels  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  buckwheat  crop,  which  fell 
off  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels,  or  about 
one  sixth  of  the  crop. 

The  grain  crops  of  England  and  France 
were  much  better  than  they  had  been  for 
two  years  previous,  and  hence  the  export  de- 
mand was  not  as  heavy;  but  the  large  de- 
mand for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  short 
crop  of  corn,  enhanced  the  price  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  bread  stuff,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
they  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent, 
high^  than  in  1862.  Provisions  of  the  higher 
grades  had  advanced,  mainly  from  the  falling 
off  of  the  com  crop,  about  80  per  cent. ;  but 
the  exports  of  these,  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
the  higher  rates  of  exchange,  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  over  any  previous  year.  The  ac- 
companying tables  will  exhibit  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  principal  crops  in  each  of  tlte 
Northern  States  in  1862  and  1868,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  produce. 

The  following  crops  and  products  are  esti- 
mated in  the  aggregate  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  from  the  monthly  returns  of  their 
correspondents,  as  follows,  in  1862  and  1868 : 


Crop  or  Prodoet. 

186S. 

186S. 

Hay tons 

Flax  seed. bushels. . . 

21,500.000 

8^^6S4 

•     1,084,790 

10,206,728 

20,000,000 
1,15&.958 

Clover  Med. ........ bnshels.. . 

806,448 

Borgfanm  molasses.. .callons.. . . 
Lonlsiana  sagar Bofssboads. 

6,970,682 
50,000 

Mxyxnis  qf  BrtaMvfft  and  BwiUions  in  18G2  and 
1863  yrowi  J\«ff  York, 


Brwiditttffi  and  Provlaiona.  | 

Flour barrelf  | 

Wheat bushels 

Corn " 

Rye " 

Oats «...      " 

Beei;  from  all  p«rts. ..... .tierces. 

Do.       **       **       barrels. 

Pork    **       "       tierces. 

Do.       "       "       barrels. 

Hams  and  bacon 100  lbs. 

Lard 100  lbs. 


186S. 


2,989,619 

24,890,841 

11,581,819 

1,099,656 

172,922 

55,961 

44,250 

8,822 

248,854 

l.'e59,976 

1,459,040 


IB63. 


2,434.786 

14,867,056 

7,526,149 

416,869 

125.806 

69,168 

52,498 

2,1  S9 

252,586 

2,028.620 

1.82S,«6 


The  culture  of  the  grape,  both  as  a  table  fruit 
and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wine,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  the  past  year.  The  com- 
parative merits  of  different  varieties  have  been 
very  thoroughly  ascertained.  For  table  pur- 
poses it  seems  to  be  settled  that,  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  States,  the  Delaware,  Concord^  and 
Hartford  Prolific  are  the  most  desirable,  npen- 
ing  earlier  tjian  others,  and  producing  fruit  of 
a  good  quality.  For  the  region  lying  south 
of  40®  N.  latitude,  the  Catawba,  Diana,  Union 
Village,  Isabella,  and  Allen's  Hybrid  are  re- 
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4  AGRICULTURE. 

garded  as  best.  The  To  Kalon,  Creveling,  Adi-  the  yield  was  not  more  than  one  half  an  aver- 
rondac  and  Ionia,  new  varietiee,  have  also  a  age  one.  Lower  Aown  on  the  Mississippi,  as 
f&ir  reputation.  The  Clinton,  a  small  grape,  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Qouih  Carolina  and 
but  prolific  and  of  fair  quality,  has  some  good  Florida,  the  abandoned  plantations  of  persons 
fruits.  Loomis^s  honey  grape,  a  remarkably  who  had  joined  their  fortunes  to  the  Confeder- 
sweet,  large,  black  fruit,  has  begun  to  attract  at-  ates,  were  taken  up,  and  cotton  raised  with 
tention.  The  establishment  of  vineyards  for  conriderable  success.  The  desiro  to  substitute 
wine  making  is  increasing  with  extraordinary  some  other  textile  material  for  cotton,  led  also 
rapidity.  For  some  years  past  the  vineyards  to  the  greatly  increased  production  of  flax,  and 
on  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  have  the  introduction  of  machines  for  dressing  it 
ftmiisMed  considerable  quantities  of  wine  of  with  greater  facility  and  less  labor,  and  for  re- 
fair  quality,  though  not  well  calculated  to  re-  ducing  it  to  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of 
place  foreign  wines.  The  production  of  this  cotton.  The  Sanford  and  Mallory  flax-dress- 
wine,  which  was  made  mostly  from  the  Cataw-  ing  machine,  invented  the  year  before,  but  not 
ba  grape,  has  been  constantly  increasing.  With-  introduced  into  market  to  any  considerable  ex- 
in  uie  past  year  or  two,  large  quantities  of  wine  tent  till  1868,  has  already  wrocgl^t  a  great  rev- 
from  California  have  been  brought  into  the  East-  olution  in  the  formerly  difBcult  and  laborious 
em  markets.  This  was  at  first  produced  from  business  of  flax  breaking,  accomplishing  as 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Savanna,  both  called  the  much  in  one  day,  witi^  the  aid  of  two  boys,  as 
mission  grape,  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  could  be  done  with  far  greater  labor  by  four 
Fathers  at  their  missions  on  the  coast ;  but  as  men  in  five  days.  The  attempt  to  produce  a 
the  wine  from  these  grapes  was  somewhat  oh-  fiax  cotton,  suitable  for  use  on  cotton-spinning 
jectionable  on  account  of  an  earthiness  of  taste,  machinery,  though  greatly  multiplied  during 
uie  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  many  E#opean  the*  year,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  successfcd 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  on  a  large  scale,  probably  from  an  erroneous 
used  in  the  making  of  wines.  The  interest  view  of  the  natnre  of  the  flax  fibre. 
in  the  sublect  in  California  is  so  great,  that  an  The  lack  of  cotton  has  stimulated  the  growth 
agent  (CoL  A.  Haraszthy)  was  sent  to  Europe  of  wool,  and  the  production  of  tiiat  staple  has 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  greatly  increased,  while  its  quality  is  somewhat 
grape  for  wine,  and  the  process  of  wine  mak-  improved.  There  are  now  nearly  eight  hun- 
ing,  and  has  published,  during  the  last  year,  an  dred  woollen  factories  in  the  United  States,  em- 
elaborate  and  very  interesting  report,  entitled  ploying  8,000  sets  of  cards,  ITie  heavier  broad- 
" Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making"  (N.  T.,  cloths,  satinets,  and  cassimeres,  and  most  va- 
Harper  and  Brothers).  The  California  wines  rieties  of  woollen  goods  for  female  wear, 
are  gaining  a  good  reputation.  Recently,  shawls,  blankets,  under  clothing,  &c.,  are  man- 
also,  Missouri  has  become  largely  engaged  in  ufactured  fi-om  American  wool  in  American 
the  production  of  native  wines.  The  vine-  factories.  The  finest  broadcloths  are  still  im- 
growers  in  that  State  are  for  the  most  part,  ported,  but  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
though  not  wholly,  Germans,  and  the  grapes  has  received  such  an  impulse  from  the  great 
most  cultivated  are  Norton^s  Virginia,  the  Ca-  demand  of  the  Government,  that  it  cannot  be 
tawba.  Concord,  Herbemont,  and  Delaware,  long  before  the  American  goods  will  equal  the 
The  cost  df  the  investment  for  a  first-class  vine-  foreign  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their 
yard  (aside  from  the  value  of  land),  including  manufacture.  The  great  excellence  attained  in 
trenching,  larger  root  planting,  stakes,  posts,  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  this  country  received 
&c.,  is  about  $400  per  acre,  and  there  are  no  a  striking  illustration  at  the  International  Agri- 
returns  tUl  the  third  year,  when  the  crop  should  cultural  Fair,  held  at  Hamburg,  July  14th,  1863, 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  yearns  where  a  fiock  of  twelve  merino  sheep  from  the 
cultivation,  and  after  the  third  year,  the  aver-  estate  of  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Vermont, 
age  annual  value  of  the  crop  should  not  be  less  took  three  of  tlie  highest  prizes,  viz. :  the  first 
than  $600  per  acre,  and,  in  favorable  years,  will  prize  for  the  buck  of  the  best  quality ;  the  first 
be  nearly  or  quite  double  this.  prize  for  the  buck  yielding  the  greatest  quan- 

Another  region,  in  which  the  grape  culture  tity  of  wool ;  and  the  second  prize  for  the  best 
for  wine  has  already  attained  a  considerable  ewe,  considering  both  quantity  and  quality, 
prominence,  is  on  the  Lake  shore  and  the  These  prizes  were  obtained  in  competition  with 
islands  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  soil  is  ad-  1,761  other  sheep  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
mirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  A  large  sixty  of  them  being  from  the  flock  of  the  Em- 
proportion  of  the  vine-growers  are  Canadians,  peror  of  the  French.  At  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
and  the  grapes  principally  grown  are  the  Del  a-  nibition,  the  twelve  sheep  were  purchased  by 
ware  and  uoncord.  At  Croton  Point,  on  the  Count  Sher  Thoss  for  $5,000.  At  the  same  fair, 
Hudson,  and  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  are  exten-  eleven  other  American  inventors  or  manufac- 
sive  vineyiJds,  from  which,  of  late  years,  wine  turers  received  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medals 
of  good  quality  has  been  made.  for  agricultural  implements,  including  McCor- 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  led  to  the  attempt  to  mick's  and  other  mowers  and  reapers,  ploughs, 

raise  it  in  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Mis-  harrows,  cultivators,  seed  sowers,  fanning  mills, 

souri,  as  well  as  in  Kentucky.    The  frosts,  al-  root  cutters,  horse  powers,  &c. 

ready  noticed,  affected  this  crop  severely,  and  The  Agricultural  Fairs,  National,  State,  Coun- 
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ty,  and  Town,  throughout  the  Northern  States 
daring  the  antnmnof  1868,  were  largely  attend- 
ed, and  gave,  to  some  extent,  an  additional 
stimnlus  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

The  grants  of  land,  bj  the  Goyernment,  un- 
der the  Agricultural  College  Act  of  1862,  have 
been  accepted  by  all  the  Northern  Stat^,  and 
arrangements  made  by  most  of  them  either  to 
organize  Agricultural  Colleges,  or  to  add  an 
A^culturai  Department  to  colleges  already 
established.  In  New  Hampshire,  Dartmouth 
College  receives  the  endowment,  and  is  to  or- 
ganize an  Agricultural  School  in  connection 
with  the  Chandler  Scientific  School ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts there  is  a  vigorous  competition  be- 
tween the  prominent  towns  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  the  location  of  the  Agricultural 
College;  Rhode  Island  bestows  the  lands 
upon  Brown  University,  which  is  to  have  an 
Agricultural  Department ;  Connecticut  donates 
them  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Yale 
College,  connected  with  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  New  York  divides  hers  between  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  New  York,  and 
the  People's  College,  at  Havana.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  handed  over  her  share  to  her  ex- 
cellent Agricultural  College  in  Central  County, 
the  most  efficient  institution  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  which,  by  this  grant,  will  be 

E laced  in  a  condition  of  still  greater  efficiency. 
[I  most  of  the  Western  Stated  where  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  have  been  already  oluurter^  the 
grant  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  will, 
in  most  instances,  secure  their  speedy  organi- 
zation, or  if  already  organized,  aid  in  their  rapid 
development. 

Foreign  agriculture  offers  but  little  of  special 
interest  at  the'  present  time.  The  crops  of 
cereals  in  1868,  m  Great  Britain  and  oq  the 
continent,  were  generally  good,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  successMly  harvested.  The 
price  of  wheat,  in  England,  which,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  had  been  $1.62  per  American  bushel, 
in  1861,  $1.45,  and,  in  1862,  $1.40,  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  $1.16-^a  very  marked  reduction ; 
and  the  potato  crop  was  generally  good  in 
Great  Britain,  though  almost  a  failure  in  Ire- 
land. In  France,  toe  crop,  though  ii\jured  in 
some  quarters  by  the  drought,  was  on  the 
whole  a  fl&ir  average.  The  practice  of  holding 
regional  agricultural  expositions  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  France,  annually,  is  coming 
rapidly  into  favor.  For  the  most  part  these 
have  been  confined  thus  far  to  the  exhibition 


of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  agricultural 
implements,  but  in  some,  lately,  fruits  have 
been  exhibited  with  advantage.  A  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  agricultural  products 
of  Sweden,  a  country  which  has  furnished  so 
large  a  body  of  farmers  to  the  Northwestern 
States,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Cydopffidia.  They  were  collected  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  consul  at  QottenSurg. 

The  crop  of  1868,  which  at  one  time  promised 
to  be  unusually  large,  was  damaged  by  rainy 
weather  during  harvest  time,  and  thus  reduced 
to  an  average  amount,  of  which  the  figures  in 
the  table  below  may  be  taken  as  a  tsar  state- 
ment. 

'  About  1,500,000  Swedish  acres,  equal  to  48,- 
600,000  English  acres,  are  devoted  to  growing 
grain,  and  100,000  Swedish  acres,  or  8,200,000 
English  acres,  to  potatoes;  yet  the  yield  of 
potatoes  is  so  large,  that  it  stands  in  the  ratio 
of  S  to  6.  The  potato  can  be  raised  in  the 
short  summer  of  uiese  high  latitudes,  when  no 
grain,  save  barley,  can  live,  and  thus  becomes 
the  ^^ staff  of  life"  to  the  Swedish  peasants. 
Fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  occasionally  of  bar- 
ley, are  raised  fiur  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
even  above  70°  north  latitude,  the  highest  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  world. 

The  Alsike  clover  is  the  most  productive 
clover  in  Sweden ;  cuts  about  five  tons  to  the 
Swedish  acre,  can  be  made  to  yield  two  crops 
in  the  short  Swedish  summer,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  to  great  advantage.  • 

There  is  a  kind  of  egg  plant  called  ^  Gula 
Plummoo,"  which  is  produced  in  the  middle 
and  southern  districts  of  Sweden  in  consider- 
able quantities.  This  plant  is  of  a  light  straw 
color,  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  peachy  flavor.  It  is 
thought  it  would  flourish  in  t^e  northern  coun- 
ties of  New  England  and  New  York. 

This  table  is  thd  average  yearly  product  of 
Sweden,  taking  the  figures  for  five  years  to  1861 : 


AmooDt  Aflar  d«daetlaf  M«d. 


Wheftt^tann*. 609,148 

Bye,  tann 8,768,766 

Barley,  tann 8,668,419 

OatSttunn 4,677,804 

Mixed  Oats  and  Barley,  tann..  1,808,944 

Peas  and  Beans,  tann 891,850 

Potatoes,  tann 7,965,607 

Other  edible  roots,  tann 828,801 

Flax  and  Hemp,  centnort 46^849 

Bape,tann 14^7 


B#M« 


Total. 


68,889 

568,891 
474,722 
979,184 
816,668 

i,8irCi48 


676,077 
4,889,657 
8,148,141 
5,656,889 
1,484,897 

9,268i752 


•  •  •  • 

•  ft  •  • 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and 
imports  of  grain  for  seven  years : 


Inpofftia 


— wumiLX,' 


ISSOl 3,470 

lS56u 99,844 

1857. 71,811 

1888 87,765 

1888 90,488 

1880 84,816 

1881 89,914 

Orerplns  of  exports. 


Ezpofte* 


86,147 
80,668 
17.416 
89J60 
84,819 
98,444 
74,808 


One  tann  equals  (bar  buAels  English. 


DiBtrtmm, 


83,677 
60,176 
58,H95 
8,004 
68,881 
78,189 
87,8S8 


187,458 


RTB. 

Isporta. 

DiAreoM. 

40.682 

744,428 

708,806 

497,886 

894,431 

808,455 

891,948 

84,862 

857.080 

53,079 

189,192 

86,118 

41,954 

148,607 

101,659 

70,787 

28^678 

164,785 

680,408 
i        Orerplaso 

80,986 
f  exports 

609,477 

818,811 

t  One  centner  equals  98  pounds  English. 
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laiporta. 


1855. 
1656. 
1857. 
1S6S. 
1859. 
1860. 


-BABLKT.- 


8,6T6 
68,181 
78,548 
8,879 
9,897 
4,908 


1861 21,9U8 

Overplus  of  exports., 


Esporta. 


847,195 
118,704 
187,459 
286.473 
823,079 
429,900 
2M,872 


DUfervDM. 


248,519 

60,578 

118,911 


818,688 
484,998 


1,621,289 


InporU. 


858 
7,218 
9,488 
1.857 
1J»8 
1,980 
8,787 


— OAW.- 
Export*. 


649,488 

407,678 

628,111 

957,556 

1,089,548 

1,000,950 

1,174,848 


Overplus  of  exports. 


DiflertBM. 


649,060 

400,459 
618,678 
056,198 

1,088,086 
998,979 

1,170,605 


^S86,019 


•PBAS. 


Imports. 


1S65 90 

1666 19,918 

1857 15,760 

1858 701 

1859 179 

1860 120 

1861 4,439 

Overploe  of  azpoits. 


Export*. 


Diffsrene*. 


25,971 

26,811 

7,805 

12.618 

8.115 

7,645 

9,294 

8,598 

87,649 

87,470 

8^680 

25,510 

12,858 

7,914 

86,210 


——OATS  AND  BAB  LET  mXCP.  ~< 

Import*.  Export!.         |         DifferoDco. 


6,089 
484 


6,080 
484 


Overplus  of  exports. . . 


r 


6.478 


The  toblo  is  made  out  in  tnnos— 1  tuun  =  4  bushels. 


ALABAMA.— The  details  of  the  Oensua  of 
1860,  additional  to  these  published  in  previous 
Tolumes,  have  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  during  1868  present  no  new  aspect. 
Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the  penin- 
sula, opposite  Vicksburg,  by  General  Grant's 
army,  in  January,  measures  were  taken  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  inhabitants 
in  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
through  Red  River,  From  that  stream  the  in- 
I habitants  on  the  east  side* of  the  Mississippi 
had  access  to  vast  supplies,  particularly  of  salt, 
sugar,  and  molasses.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  snpplied  from  the  same 
source.  This  communication  was  destroyed 
by  the  gunboats  of  Admiral  Porter,  which  were 
below  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  and  by  ves- 
sels of  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  at^Tew  Orleans. 
In  April  a  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which  created 
an  advance  in  prices.  This  was  attended  with 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  food  soon 
advanced  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
About  the  15th  of  April  a  scene  occurred  in 
Mobile,  which  was  thus  described  : 

"  A  number  of  ladies,  perhaps  a  dozen,  com- 
posed of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers' 
families,  who  represented  tiiemselves  and  their 
families  to  have  been  deprived  of  anything  to 
eat  in  the  last  few  days,  save  a  small  portion  of 
com  bread,  were  seen  perambulating  our  streets 
until  they  came  up  to  a  provision  store  on 
Whitehall  street.  They  all  entered  it,  being 
preceded  by  a  tall  lady,  on  whose  countenance 
rested  care  and  determioation.  She  asked  the 
merchant  the  price  of  bacon.  He  replied,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  $1.10  per  pound.  She  remon- 
strated with  him  as  to  the  impossibility  of  fe- 
males in  their  condition  paying  such  prices  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  remaining  inexora- 
ble in  his  demand,  the  tall  lady  proceeded  to 
draw  from  her  bosom  a. long  navy  repeater,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the  others  in  the 


crowd  to  help  themselves  to  what  they  liked, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  giving  preference 
to  the  bacon,  until  they  had  taken  about  $200 
worth.  They  went  out,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  some  gentlemen  as  to  what  they 
meant,  they  related  their  suffering  condition. 

"Seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  feeling  a 
deep  sympathy  for  these  ladies,  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  of  very  moderate  means,  who 
themselves  have  families  to  support,  set  to 
work  to  raise  a  subscription  in  their  behalf." 

This  was  one  of  several  instances  of  distress 
which  occurred  at  Mobile.  The  famine  existed 
chiefly  in  the  families  of  absent  soldiers. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  such  as  to  in- 
duce all  the  authorities  to  wisely  prepare  for 
the  ensuing  winter.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress urged  the  people  to  plant  less  cotton  and 
more  corn ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  re- 
peated the  request. 

Governor  Shorter  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
planters  of  the  State  at  this  time,  urgiug  the 
importance  of  raising  articles  necessary  to  keep 
the  people  from  starving.  He  said : — "  Failing 
to  accomplish  our  subjugation  by  the  force  of 
arms  and  the  power  of  numbers,  the  enemy 
has  cdled  to  his  aid  tlie  terrible  appliances  of 
want  and  starvation,  and  is  carrying  out  this 
savage  and  inhuman  policy  by  the  wholesale 
larceny  of  slaves,  the  seizure  of  provisions,  and 
even  the  destruction  of  agricultural  implements. 
Are  you,  the  planters  of  Alabama,  prepared  to 
aid  in  this  policy  by  pursuing  a  course  which 
may  tend  to  its  accomplishment  ?  Look  aronnd 
you  this  moment,  when  the  crop  upon  which 
the  poor  must  mainly  depend  is  not  yet  planted, 
and  behold  the  want  and  destitution  which, 
notwithstanding  the  munificent  provision  made 
by  public  and  private  benevolence,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  hearthstones  of  many  whose  legit- 
imate protectors  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  are 
now  fighting  in  defence  of  your  homes  and  prop- 
erty. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
failure  to  raise  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
supplies  in  the  present  year  may  bring  disaster 
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and  ruin  upon  our  cause.    The  Boldier  must  be  confiaeation  of  oar  lands,  and  the  subjugation  of  a  freo 

fed  and  his  family  provided  for,  and  our  hoiAe  P«f>P^-    ®^  ^^  ^^  providence  will  not  permit  such  a 

population,  white  and  black,  must  be  support-  ^*  *™*  ^' 

ed.    The  experience  of  the  past  and  the  neoes-  .  '^^  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolu- 

sities  of  the  present  give  serious  and  solemn  ^^^' 

warning  as  to  the  future.    Let  not  our  armies.  Besohedj  That  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  State 

which  have  Mtherto,  by  the  ble«di«  of  Go^  SS,7S^r.rd  ^  fSll'^irto^u^td^';:^^^^ 

proved  invincible,  be  conquered  or  disbanded  of  the  war  now  being  waged  by^he  North  for  the  sub- 

bjr  the  want  of  subsistence  in  their  camps,  or  jugation  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 

be  demoralized  bj  the  presence  of  famine  in  ^bat  we  will  never  yield  the  contest  until  the  achieve- 

their  homes.    These  results  can  and  will  be  pre-  "®°*  °^*^®  adcnowledgment  of  our  independence  aa  a 

vented  if  the  planting  community  reidize  lieir  '^P"^*    P**P  ®' 

heavy  responsibility,  and  discharge  their  fall  A  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  employ- 
duty  to  the  country.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  ment  of  slaves  was  adopted  as  follows : 

is  called  to  reassemble  to  reconsider  its  late  ao-  jUiolvtd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
tion  upon  this  important  subject;  and  the  Oon-  by  law  for  the  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate Oongress,  perceiving  the  danger,  have  federate  States  of  America,  in  such  situations  and  in 
mven  timely  notice  of  its  approach  by  an  earnest  ""^h  numbers  as  may  be  found  absolutrfy  necessary, 
»^^o.«i  ♦^v  ♦!-.  «,-k^irv  ^^n^iiTw  TuJ^  \w^A\^^^\r^^^  o'  ^"0  aWc  bodied  slaves  of  the  oountrv,  whether  as  pio- 
appeal  to  the  whole  country.  The  mdications  „  „  ^^d  miners,  cooks, '^nurses  or  tekm- 
of  a  continuance  of  the  war  are  so  unmistak-  sters. 

able,  and  tihe  ne^ty  of  providing  the  means  Qu  the  22d  of  August,  Robert  Jemison,  jr.. 

indispensable  to  Its  prosecution  so  urgent,  that  ^^s  elected  tdlBll  the  Unexpired  term  of  William 

I  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  unite  m  the  Yancey,  deceased,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confed- 

appeal  to  that  class  of  our  population  through  ^^^^  Congress.    He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 


^  ^,          #  xc     Ox  X     -     /^                   -.  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1861.  Alabama),  but  be- 

sentatives  of  the  State  m  Congress,  urging  ^^^j^^  u^  ^^^  ^^j  uncompromising  supporter 

A.®5^.*^..P^"i*  ^P  ^^^  ^^  ^2P  ??^  ^.t  of  the  war."    For  many  years  he  had  been  a 

At  this  time  bands  of  deserters  from  the  South-  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Tusca- 

ern  army  and  Union  men  were  organized  m  the  j^Qga  county 

northern  part  of  the  State.    In  Wayne  and  the  ^^  the  election  for  State  oflBcers  in  August, 

adjommg  counties  they  were  qmte  numerous,  iggg^  Governor  John  G.  Shorter  and  Thomas 

^r  the  losses  at  Gettysburg  and  tiie  re-  jj.  WattB  were  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 

treat  9f  General  Lee  from  Pennsylvania,  ex-  governor.   The  result  in  fifty-two  counties  was : 

traoi^mary  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  the  ^^^ts,  22,228  votes ;    Shorter,  6,842   votes. 

Southern    armies.     On  the  20th  of  July,  Gov-  ^he  former  was  elected  by  a  large  i^'ority. 

ernor  Shorter  issued  a  call  for  an  extra  session  Governor  Watts  had  been  one  of  the  electors 

of  ttie  State  Legislature  to  be  convened  Aug.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^U  ^^^  E^^^ett  ticket  at  the 

•r-i.     .^  ^^"^  ^^S  *^^^  l®^^^°a7f  *^  P^^  presidential  election  in  1860.    Soon  after  his 

Tide  for  the  better  defence  of  tlie  State.  election  it  was  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 

In  his  m^aage  to  the  Legislature  the  Gover-  reconstruction  of  the  Union.    A  letter  was  ad- 

nor  confined  his  remarks  to  the  subject  of  miK  ^^essed  to  him  on  this  subject,  to  which  he 

tary  defence.    He  examined  the  question  rela-  made  the  following  reply  • 

tive  to  the  classes  exempt  under  the  State  and  .                       &     F  J  - 

Confederate   enactments,  and  befaig  without  i).p.H?iS?™^7xK<S;.^"^^^ 

means  of  ascertainmg  the  number  of  exempts,  ^^  j^  p^^   Quarterma^Gtneral  of  G^gia, 

he  supposed  there  were  several  thousand.    He  AUanta,  Georgia: 

recommended  that  all  persons  between   the  Dbas  Sib':  I  have  to-day  received  your  letter  ot  the 

ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  including  those  hav-  1st  inat.,  forwarded  tome  rrom  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

ing  substitutes,  those  of  foreign  birth  domiciled  »ndba8ten  to  reply.    You  say  that  my  name,  since  the 

^ru-v:,.  ♦!»«  Q^I^.^   ^^A  «n  -.iT^  V  J  ^  ^-1^-1  *v  Alabama  election,  has  been  freely  used  by  many  in 

withm  the  State,  and  aU  who  had  evaded  the  connection  with  '' reconaruction^'  meaning  thereby 

full  requirements  of  the  Confederate  Govern-  that  some  people  in  Georgia  suppose  I  am  in  favor  of 

ment,  should  be  embraced  in  an  amendment  to  reunion  with  the  Yankee  Ck>yemment  of  the  North, 

the  militia  laws  as  liable  to  military  duty ;  also  I  am  surpriwd  and  mortified  that  any  body  in  the 

that  the  officers  of  the  State  should  be  ch^ged  g?ot  ±"SalS  ^^XL^n^a^^fn^^^^^^^ 

with  the  duty  of  arresting  stragglers  and  de-  feeling  in  Alabama  had  read  my  letter  of  the  21st  March 

serters,  and  that  the  judicial  officers  should  be  to  Qen.  Lawler,  and  my  short  address  to  the  people  of 

held  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penalties  Alabama,  dated  6th  June  last,  they  would  never  have 

against  their  abettors.     He  concluded  as  fol-  entertained  such  false  notions.    It  is  due  to  the  gallant 

«^«  u^w  «u«7iA   tturvuwio.     xxc  wuv^xuucu  <»  ivrx  pooplc  of  my  Ststc  to  Call  atteutiou  to  tho  resolutious 

^^^^  *  of  toe  recent  called  session  of  the  Legislature,  passed 

Alabama  has  and  will  cheerfully  respond  to  every  unanimously,  pledging  all  the  men  and  resources  of 

demand  upon  her.  so  long  as  the  unnatural  foe  perse-  the  State  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  independence 

Teres  in  his  unholy  crusMe.    May  the  invaded  people  of  the  Confederate  States  is  fully  established.    For  my- 

not  give  way  to  alarm  and  false  security,  but  nerve  self,  I  will  not  forfeit  my  self-respect  by  arguing  the 

theniselves  to  an  undying  resistance  to  the  despotism  question  of  "  reconstruction."    He  who  is  now,  deliber 

which  has  decreed  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves,  the  ate^  or  otherwise,  in  favor  of  *'  reconstruction  "  witt 
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the  States  under  Lincoln's  dominfon,  is  a  traitor  in  his 
heart  to  the  State  of  his  residence  and  deserves  a 
traitor's  doom.  If  I  bad  the  power,  I  would  build  up 
a  waU  of  fire  between  Tankeeaom  and  the  Confederate 
States,  there  to  born,  for  ages,  as  a  monument  of  the 
folly,  wickedness,  ana  randalismof  the  Puritanic  race ! 
No,  sir!  rather  than  reunite  with  such  a  people,  I 
would  see  the  Confederate  States  desolated  with  fire 
and  sword.  When  the  men  of  the  South  become  such 
base  cowards  as  to  wish  for  such  reunion,  let  us  call 
on  the  women  of  the  South  to  march  to  the  battle  field, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  and  Justice,  bid  them  fight 
under  the  banner  of  Southern  liberty  1  The  call  would 
not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  patriotic  sires,  whose 
children  have  bared  their  breasts  to  Yankee  bullets 
and  welcomed  slorious  deaths  in  this  struggle  for  self- 
government,  rebuke  the  foul  spirit  which  even  whispers 
*'  reconstruction."  Let  the  noble  mothers,  whose  sons 
have  made  sacred  with  their  blood  so  many  fields  oon- 
secrated  to  freedom,  rebuke  the  fell  heresy  1  Let  our 
blood-stained  banners,  now  unfurled  "  to  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,"  rebuke  the  cowardice  and  cupidity  which 
suggest  **  reconstruction."  The  spirits  of  our  heroio 
dead,  the  martyrs  to  our  sacred  cause,  rebuke,  a  thou- 
sand times  rebuke,  *'  reconstruction  " !  We  have  little 
cause  for  despondencv,  none  for  despair !  Let  us  now 
nerve  ourselves  afresh  for  the  contes^and  let  us  not 
forget  that 

**  Freedom's  battle,  onoo  began, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  Bins  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  in  ever  won !  ^ 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  memories  of 
the  past,  true  to  our  homes  and  our  firesides,  and  true 
to  our  God,  we  can  not,  we  will  not  be  conquered !  In 
any  and  in  every  event,  let  us  prefer  death  to  a  life  of 
cowardly  shame !    Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  WATTS. 

Ih  October,  Mobile  was  visited  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy,  Jefiferson  Davis. 
After  a  review  of  the  local  troops,  he  was  call- 
ed out  by  the  people  and  made  a  brief  speech, 
which  was  thus  reported : 

He  congratulated  the  people  upon  the  fact — which 
he  assured  them  he  felt  to  be  the  fact— that  our  cause 
is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Having  just  come  from  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  re- 
fer to  that,  and  though  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  allude  to  contemplated  movements,  vet  he 
was  bappv  to  say  that  the  brave  victors  of  that 
bloody  field  stood  ready  and  anxious  to  strike  the 
blow  which  should  secure  the  complete  fruits  of 
their  glorious  victory.  He  could  say  more — that  he 
believed  thev  would  strike  the  blow,  and  that  Rose- 
crans*  unwieldy  legions  would  be  destroyed,  or  driven 
for  refuge  to  the  Ohio.  The  same  spirit  animated  our 
armies  elsewhere,  and  all  they  needed  was  to  be 
properly  seconded  by  the  people  at  home  to  send  the 
hordes  of  Yankees  back  to  tneir  beloved  Boston,  or 
any  other  place  from  which  their  return  might  be  more 
difficult. 

The  citizen  soldiery,  also,  he  believed,  were  emulous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  brethren  in  camp.  He  had 
been  much  moved,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  at  see- 
ing among  them  youns  boys,  some  very  young,  and 
men  whose  heads  were  silvered  with  the  frosts  ofmany 
winters. 

He  could  remind  all  these,  regulars  and  others,  that 
thev  are  not  common  soldiers.  They  present  a  spec- 
tacle which  the  world  has  never  witnessed — ^the  best 
population  of  the  country  poured  into  the  army.  Such 
men  may  be  appealed  to  from  other  incentives  than 
that  of  rigid  military  discipline.  The  time,  the  cause, 
aU  ooosiaerations,  require  efforts  which  may  be  de- 
manded of  an  army  of  neroes,  for  such  they  are. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  too  old  to  bear  arms, 
but  they,  too,  can  do  something.  Let  them  contribute 
their  means  to  the  support  anarelief  of  those  who  are 


contributing  their  blood;  and  let  those  who  are  too 
pdbr  for  this  contribute  their  infiuence.  There  is  some- 
thing that  all  can  da  Self  must  be  entirely  forgotten ; 
and  let  those  who  are  deaf  to  any  other  appeal,  remem* 
her  that  he  who  is  hoarding  up  wealth,  in  such  a  time 
as  this,  is  hoarding  up  infamy,  the  mark  of  which  he 
and  his  posterity  must  bear  who  shall  have  grown 
rich  by  this  war. 

The  number  of  troops  contributed  to  the 
Confederacy  by  the  State  is  at  present  un- 
known. The  miUtary  operations  of  the  year 
touched  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  but  no 
Important  actions  took  place. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  was  con- 
fined to  the  cargoes  of  two  or  three  steamers 
which  reached  Mobile  through  the  blockade, 
and  l^e  export  of  some  cotton  which  escaped 
in  small  vessels. 

AMEBIOA.  The  poHdcal  sobdivisions  of 
America  in  1863  were  as  follows : 

I.  AMBHICAN  gtATWa  UNDER  AMERICAH  OOVERiniEKTS. 


The  United  States  of  America 

Kexioo 

Oaatemala 

Ban  Salvador 

NIoarsgna ^ 

Hondanui 

CkMtaEiea 

United  States  of  Colombia  (Now  Gia* 

nada) 

Ecnador , 

Yenesaela 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Chili 

Bruil 

Aigentine  BepubUo '. 

Uruguay. 

Parairuay 

Haytl... 


Pvpvlatloa. 


81,440«,OSO 
*8,89&,563 

*850.000 
««00,000 
*40Q,000 
•860,000 
18«,750 

i,828^7 
1,040,871 
1,S«^000 
1,087,858 
2,500,000 
1,556,819 
7,677,800 
l,100,(t)0 

•850,000 
1,887,481 

578,000 


n.  AHEBICAN  TERRITORT  SUBJECT  TO  EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


Riutlan  Po6MS8ioi» 
British  Poaseaeiona 

French 

Dateh 


67,000 

4,422,261 

800,162 

196,016 


Danish.. 
Swedish. 
Spanish . 


47,029 

8,600 

2,082,062 


*  The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  American  continent,  during  the  year  1863, 
are  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  progress  of  the  French 
invasion  in  Mexico.  Both  are  fully  treated 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  these  wars  were  uncnded.  In  Cen- 
tral America  the  president  of  Guatemala,  Gen. 
Garrera,  declared  on  January  28d  war  against 
President  Barrios  of  San  Salvador.  All  the 
Oentral  American  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Costa  Rica,  were  drawn  into  this  war,  which 
terminated  with  the  victory  of  Gen.  Carrera, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Gen.  Barrios  from  the 
country.  (Jsee  Central  Amkbioa.)  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  a  war  hroke  out  hetween 
the  United  States  of  Colomhia  and  Ecnador. 
(See  Colombia,  Unttkd  States  of.)  In  Ven- 
ezuela, the  Federalists,  who  had  heen  at  wiir 
with  the  Government,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  latter,  at  Coche,  near  Caraccas, 
upon  the  following  conditions :  an  armistice ; 

•Eittmat«d. 
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a  QonvoeaUon  of  foar  ypresentatives  of  each  than  France.  Lonis  Napoleon,  in  1862,  in  his 
provinoe  (two  of  eaoh  party),  in  the  hands  celebrated  letter  to  Marshal  Forey,  avowed 
of  whom  the  reins  of  government  were  to  be  his  intention  to  gain  a  controlling  inflnence 
plac^  and  who  shoidd  elect  a  new  presi-  over  the  Latin  race.  French  agents  are  known 
dent  The  acting  president,  General  raee,  to  be  active  in  a  number  of  the  South  Amer- 
was  to  renudn,  until  tiie  election,  at  the  head  of  loan  republics  to  create  and  encourage  a 
the  civil  administration,  and  General  Falcon,  monarchical  party.  In  some,  these  attempts 
the  chief  of  title  Federalists,  was  appointed  com-  have  met  with  considerable  success.  In  tiie 
mander-ia>chief  of  all  the  troops.  In  oonse-  republic  of  Ecuador,  in  particular,  a  number 
quence  of  tins  convention  General  Paez  (chief  of  the  leading*  statesmen,  including  the  presi- 
of  the  Unitarian  party)  resigned  the  presidAcy.  dent  of  the  republic,  were  reported  to  be  Sivor- 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  thus  elected  able  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protec- 
assembied  on  June  17th  at  Yittoria,  and  appoint-  torate.  Some  of  the  papers  of  this  republio 
ed  General  Juan  K  Falcon  (chief  of  the  Fed-  openly  denounced  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
eraUst  party)  provisional  president,  and  Gen-  emment,  and  recommended  a  return  ft  min- 
eral Antonio  Guzman  Blanco  provisional  vice-  archy,  as  the  only  salvation  from  general  an- 
president  Greneral  Leon  de  Febres  Oordero,  archy.  General  Pezet,  who  by  the  unexpected 
at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Porto  Oabello,  death  of  General  San  Roman,  April  3d,  was 
protested  against  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  called  to  the  presidency  of  Peru,  the  most 
power  to  the  assembly  of  Yittoria,  and  or-  populous  of  the^  South  American  republics, 
ganized  another  government  at  Porto  Oabello.  manifested  likewise  some  sympathy  with  mo- 
General  Falcon,  the  provisional  president,  en-  narchical^dencies,  by  appointing  avowed  par- 
tered  Oaracoas  on  July  24th,  ana  convoked  a  tisans  of  a  monarchical  party  to  important  di- 
constitoent  assembly  for  December  10th,  in  or-  plomatic  positionB, 

der  to  establish  alegal  government.  In  IJruguaj  These  anti-republican  schemes  of  European 

a  civil  war  broke  out  in  consequence  of  an  inva-  Powers  awakened,  in  many  of  the  States  of 

sion  of  the  country  by  the  lormer  president,  South  America  a  desire  to  form  an  American 

Flores,  who  was  supposed  to  be  encouraged  Oontinental  Alliance  between  all  the  republics 

by  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  Argentine  Republio.  on  the  continent    Formal  propositions  to  this 

The  war  had  not  ended  at  the  close  of  the  year,  effect  were  made,  in  1862,  by  several  of  them  to 

Between  Chili  and  Bolivia  a  war  threatened  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  they 

break  out  in  consequence  of  long  pending  dif-  were  declined  by  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of 

culties  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  fron-  their  involving  a  deviation  from  its  traditional 

tier.    It  was,  however,  averted  by  negotiations^  policy  of  neutrality.    Another  proposition  to 

and  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  dispute  was  the  same  effect  was,  after  the  fall  of  the  city  of 

expected.    Li  December,  1863,  a  revolution  Mexico,  made  to  the  republics  of  Central  and 

broke  out  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  SouthAmerioa,byPresident  Juarez,  of  Mexico, 

against  President  Mosquera.    In  the  State  of  but  it  likewise  led  to  no  result.    The  people  of 

Antioquia  about  four  thousand  men  of  the  rev-  Santo  Domingo  addressed,  in  December,  1863. 

olutionary  party  were  under  arms.    The  Gov-  an  appeal  to  the  governments  and  people  of 

emment  oi  the  State  raised  a  large  militia  Spanish  America,  to  aid  them  in  their  unequal 

force  to  suppress  the  revolution.  struggle  against  Spain.    A  great  interest  was 

The  encroachments  of  European  powers  upon  particularly  manifested  in  the  idea  of  an  Amer- 

ihe  rights  of  American  States,  which  were  en-  wan  Continental  Alliance  in  Chili  and  New 

eonraged  by  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  the  Granada. 

United  Statesj  became  more  conspicuous  and  The  year  1863  is  also  marked  in  the  history 

numerous  during  the  year  1863.    France  con-  of  the  American  Continent  by  the  great  changes 

tinned  vigorouafy  the  war  for  the  overthrow  which  took  place  with  regard  to  slavery.    By 

of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  under  the  pro-  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 

tection  of  French  bayonets  a  small  number  of  States,  of  January  1st,  1863,  slavery  was  declared 

Mexican  notables  abolished  the  republican  form  abolished  in  the  States  of  Yirginia,  North  and 

of  government,  declared  Mexico  to  be  an  em-  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 

pire,  and  elected  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus-  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 

tria,  the  first  emperor.    {See  Mexico.)    The  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  of  Louisiana 

natives  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  republio  .was  and  Yirginia,  which  were  at  the  time  of  the 

a  few  years  ago  treacherously  sold  by  its  last  issuing  of  the  proclamation  within  the  Federal 

president,  Santana^  to  Spain,  rose  again  in  in-  lines.    In  an  amnesty  proclamation,  issued  on 

snrrection  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ-  December  8th,  the  President  proclaimed  that  in 

ence,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Spaniards,  each  of  the  above  named  States  one  tenth  of 

notwithstanding  their  overwhelming  numbers,  the  number  of  voters  at  the  presidential  elec- 

had  not  succeeaed  in  suppressing  the  insurrec-  tion  of  1860,  who  would  take  the  oath  to  abide 

tion.    {See  Spaik.)    The  insolent  conduct  of  by  and  support  the  acts  of  Congress  passed 

England  toward  Brazil  led  to  a  diplomatic  rnp-  during  the  existing  war,  with  reference  to 

tnre  between  these  two  powers.    {See  Brazil.)  slaves  and  the  presidential  proclamations  on  the 

No  one  of  the  European  Powers  is  more  eager  subject,  should  be  authorized  to  reestablish  a 

to  extend  her  influence  upon  this  continent  State  government.    The  new  State  of  West 
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Virginia,  in  April,  aidopted  hj  28,321  votes  independentnationaloiyanization,  only,  let.  In 

against  672  an  amendment  to  its  State  consti-  Great  Britain  and  its  ^pendencies;  2d.  In  the 

tation,  abolishing  slavery.    The  L^iislatnre  of  United  States ;  8d,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  To 

the  State  of  Missouri,  on  July  5th,  passed  an  these  may  be  added,  4th,  the  Church  of  Liberia, 

ordinance  of  prospective  emancipation.    The  which  has  made  all  the  necessary  preparations 

State  of  Maryland,  at  the  State  election  in  for  an  independent  organization.    This  church 

November,  elected  to  the  (General  Assembly  has  been  hitherto  under  a  missionary  bishop, 

forty-seven  members  pledged  to  emancination  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

against  twenty-seven  not  pledged.  On  July  1st,  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  organic 

the  abolition  of  slavery  was  proclaimed  in  the  connection  with  the  American  Church.    By 

Dutch  possessions,  in  accordance  with  a  law  the  Canons  of  the  American  Church,  six  pres- 

adopted  by  the  Chambers  of  Holland  in  1862.  byters  ^anonically  resident  within  certain  pre- 

The  number  of  slaves  freed  by  this  law  amount-  scribed  limits  con,  with  the  laity,  constitute  a 

ed  to  about  11,800  in  the  Dutch  West  India  new  diocese,  and  can  frame  canons,  etc.    The 

island^nd  87,001  in  Surinam.    In  December,  missionary  bishop  ceases,  ip^o  facto^  to  have 

1868,  a  treaty  was   concluded  between  the  Jurisdiction  withm  the  new  diocese  so  formed. 

United  States  and  Holland  Governments,  by  The  convention  of  the  new  diocese  can  either 

which  it  was  arranged  that  the  colonial  author-  elect  a  bishop,  or  ask,  pro  tempore^  the  mis- 

ities  of  Surinam  i&ould  receive  such  of  the  sionary  bishop  to  continue  to  officiate  as  their 

emancipated  American  slaves  as  may  be  will-  bishop.     But  they  can,  whenever  they  like, 

ing  to  work  on  their  plantations.  choose  a  bi^op,  and  when  one  is  so  chosen, 

ARCHAEOLOGY.    (See  Ethnolocut.)  the  missionary  bishop  ceases  to  have  any  con- 

ANGUCAN  CHURCHES.— This  S  the  col-  nection  with  them.  The  convention  may 
lective  name  given  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  choose  the  missionary  bishop  as  their  diocesan, 
Church  of  the  United  States,  the  Established  though  he  must  still  continue  to  act  as  mission- 
Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  ary  bishop  over  the  country  or  district  not  in- 
Scotland,  and  the  branches  of  these  bodies,  eluded  within  the  new  diocese.  The  Liberians 
The  Churchman^s  Calendar,  for  1864  (New  have  now  constituted  themselves  into  a  diocese. 
Yort,  1864),  gives  the  following  synoptical  In  April,  1862,  Bishop  Payne,  the  American 
view  of  these  diurches:  missionary  bishop  in  Liberia,  called  the  dergy 

England Archbishops,  9      Bishops,  M  to  meet  at  Cape  Palmas  for  the  purpose  of  or- 

ScoUand **        2          «      ^g  ganizing  the  church.    His  wish,  however,  to 

America^tinited  states.' .*.*.'.'.'                            «*     40  effect  suoh  an  organization  as  would  place  the 

•»       Britteh  America....                            "      10  Liberian  Church  uudcr  the  general  Convention 

j^a^* _'?._!!!:::::::                            «     :o  of  the  united  states  of  America,  was  deemed 

Africa*.* .".'.'..*.*.'.'.*.*.".*.'.*.*.* .*.*.'.".*                            "       T  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  result  of  the  meet- 

n!ifhoif;s,i:;;  •;;•:;; u     ^2  ing  was  simply  the  formation  of  a  General 

*^               '                                            —  Missionary  Convocation.     An  entirely  mde- 

Totai **    186  pendent  church  organization  was  effected  in 

Most  of  the  bishops  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Gee-  February,  1863,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 

anica  have  their  sees  in  British  territory,  but  Liberian  clergy  and  lay  delegates  assembled  in 

some  are  missionary  bishops  for  countries  not  general  council  at  Monrovia.    By  this  act  the 

under  British  rule.    Thus  the  Protestant  Epis-  American   missionary  bishop  ceased  to  have 

copal  Church  of  the  United  States  sustains  any  jurisdiction  within  the  newly  formed  dio- 

missionary  bishops  for  Liberia  and  China,  and  cese ;  but  continued  to  be  '^  Missionary  Bishop 

the  Church  of  England  the  Bishop  of  St.  James  to  Cape  Palmas  (where  he  resides)  and  parts 

at  Jerusalem,  the  Bishops  of  Zambezi  and  Or-  ac^acent.'^    The  Liberian  convention  requests 

ange  Biver  in  Africa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Mi-  him  ^*  to  continue  his  episcopal  supervision  of 

lanesia  in  Oceanica,  also  the  Bishop  of  Hono-  the  church  in  Liberia,  and  to  perform  episcopid 

lulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  offices  where  they  may  be  needed  throughout 

Only  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  the  country."    Bishop  Payne  consented  to  this 

have  as  yet  archbishops ;  the  British  Colonies  request.     The  most  important  points  of  the 

have,  instead,  metropolitans,  who  enjoy  sub-  new  church  constitution  of  Liberia  are  as  fol- 

stantially  the  same  prerogatives  as  tne  arch-  lows :    The  constitution  divides  Liberia,  proS' 

bishops.    Thus  British  America  has  a  metro-  peetively^  into  four  sees,  as  the  republic  has 

politan  at  Montreal,  Lidia  at  Calcutta,  Africa  four  counties.     When  four  presbyters  reside 

at  Capetown,  Australia  at  Sydney.     The  prov-  in  a  county,  they  can,  i.  e,  a  m^ority,  organize 

ince  of  New  Zealand  has  a  metropolitan  in  the  a  diocesan  synod.    But  six  resident  presbyters 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand.    There  is  a  growing  in  a  diocese  are  requisite  to  elect  a  bishop, 

tendency  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  United  The  clergy  in  one  or  more  counties  can  unite 

States,  to  introduce  the  provincial  or  metro-  and  form  a  diocese.    The  committee  of  convo- 

politan  system  (the  union  of  several  Episcopal  cation  adopted  the  American  prayer  book  as  a 

sees  under  a  metropolitan)  where  it  does  not  whole.    At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 

yet  exist,  or  to  promote  its  development  where  of  Missions  of  the  American  Church,  a  special 

it  already  has  a  legal  existence.  report  on  the  new  church  organization  in  Libe« 

The  Anglican  Churches  have  had  thus  far  an  ria  was  submitted  by  Bishop  Burgess.    In  this 
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report,  which  was  UDanimonsly  adopted,  the 
desire  was  expressed  that  the  attempt  to  form 
an  independent  communion  in  Liberia  shoold 
be  postponed  until  a  fiiUer  opportunity  was 
obtained  for  consultation.  Th#  report  regret- 
ted that  the  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent church  had  been  so  hastily  taken,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  clergymen,  forming 
such  independent  church,  must  necessarily 
cease  to  become  missionaries  of  the  Foreign 
Committee.  ^ 

The  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hayti  was  Liid  in  1862  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Holly,  a  colored  minister  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Holly  established  in  1668 
a  church  at  the  capital,  Port  au  Prince.  In 
October,  1868,  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  sailed 
for  Hayti  to  survey  ue  field  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  mission  in  con- 


nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  an  independent  ^^  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate 
States "  led  to  some  important  complications. 
The  question  arose,  whether  the  parishes  in 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  the  United  States, 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Virginia  at  Bichmond,  who  claimed  to  be 
no  longer  a  bishop  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
opinions  of  the  church  papers  greatly  differed 
on  this  subject,  and  some  of  them  protested 
against  the  exercise  by  Bishop  McUvaine,  of 
Ohio,  of  episcopal  functions  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Church  Almanac,  for  1864,  contains  the 
following  table  of  church  statistics  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. of  the  United  States: 


DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONa 


Mtine , 

Kevr  Hampshire 

Yennoiit 

HusacbusBtts. 

Bhode  IskiDd 

Connectiont 

New  York 

Western  New  York. 

Nev  Jersey. 

Pennsylraola 

Delswsre 

MsiylAnd. 

Virginia 

North  CeroHna. 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Kentnckj 

Teaaeeied 

Mississippi 

lionidana. 

Michigan 

Alabsma 

Illinois 

Florida 

Indiana 

Mlasoari 

Wlieonsln 

Texas 

lows 

CsllJbmia. 

Minnesota ^ 

Kansas 

Arkansas  Mission 

Oregon  and  Washington  Mission. . . 

Northwestern  Mission. 

Western  Africa  Mission 

China,  Greeks  and  Japan  Missions. 


13 
J 


19 

SO 

8S 

106 

84 

186 

SS9 

168 

100 

229 

18 

168 


90 
88 

66 

76 

24 
21 

88 

88 

9 

4 
11 
11 

8 


CoaoirKiCAirra. 


t 


IS 

90 

8T 

78 

80 

124 

299 

ISO 

100 

219 

25 

183 


96 
88 

66 


88 
82 


48 

78 
14 


95 

58 

681 

279 

780 

1995 

1000 

168 

1858 

94 

881 


406 
285 

802 


99 

140 


190 
168 


1,501 
947 

2,106 

8,897 

&5S9 

12.685 

27,995 

12,885 

6,876 

17,894 

1,050 

9,669 


6^872 
1,821 

8,196 


1,2S6 
1,286 


1,151 
1,148 


SOXDAT  SCDOOL 


199 
111 

150 
699 
465 

18S7 

8253 

ir;21 

9S5 

25S7 

261 

SS6 


900 
222 

626 


211 
117 


229 
157 


841 

65  I 


1,875 

698 

1,285 

6,756 

4,002 

9,194 

83,470 

12,039 

8,871 

26,075 

2,243 

6,650 


7,664 
1.744 

4,672 


1,599 
1,085 


1,620 
1,887 

631 


$7,677  63 

4,854  58 

6,610  89 

82,569  40 

24,409  48 

68.890  60 

468,558  63 

116,899  99 

826,881  16 

9,020  60 

66^822  99 


49,980  27 
10,966  61 

49,701 18 


13,820  84 
21,214  62 


9,028  88 
#  16,588  64 

1,209  66 


The  28th  annnal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions was  held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on 
» October  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  receipts  of  the 
Domestic  Committee  were  reported  to  have 
been  $37,458.05,  exceeding  those  of  last  year 
by  $2,1 34.14.  The  receipts  of  the  Jersey  Com- 
mittee were  $54,260.07,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $8,687.89.  It  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  mission  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
on  the  associate  or  collegiate  plan,  with  a  view 
to  the  organization  of  schools  of  both  sexes,  and 
to  the  gradual  development  of  itinerant  work 
throughout  that  territorjf . 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society  took  place  at  Phila- 
delphia, October  16|h.  This  society  employed  38 
missionaries  in  1863,  10  more  than  last  year, 
and  its  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$19,189.41. 

The  87th  annual  report  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  Union  and  Church  Book  So- 
ciety, records  an  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  within  the  past  year, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
received  for  the  building  fund,  $2,922.  The 
Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry,  which 
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was  organized  about  six  years  ago,  bat  has  been  the  synod  of  African  bishops.  The  synod  was 
active  only  four  years,  reportea  an  increase  in  opened  on  October  17th,  but  Dr.  Colenso  re- 
fonds  of  $9,800,  the  lar^st  sum  ever  received  fused  to  attend,  and  entered  a  protest  against 
by  tiie  society  during  a  single  year.  The  Evan-  the  jur^iction  of  the  tribunal, 
gelical  Knowledge  Society  held  its  sixteenth  Another  grett  controversy  of  the  church, 
annualmeetingatlPhiladelphia,  on  October  14th.  relating  to  the  work  called  *' Essays  and  Be- 
lts receipts  daring  the  past  year  were  $28,171 ;  views  '^  (see  Ctolop^dia  for  1862,  p.  719),  was 
the  property  of  the  society  amounts  to  $52,860.  brought  before  the  Qaeen^s  privy  council,  two  of 
The  whole  number  of  tracts  issued  by  the  so-  the  essayists,  Dr.*  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  hav- 
ciety  is  now  541 ;  the  number  of  prayer  books  ing  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
issued  in  four  years,  106,982.  Arches,  which,  in  1862,  had  suspended  them 
The  Church  of  England  continued  during  the  for  one  year  from  tbeir  benefices.  Ilie  argu- 
year  1863  to  be  agitated  by  the  excitement  ments  before  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
which  the  books  of  Bishop  Colenso  had  pro-  oil  were  concluded  on  June  26th,  but  by  the  end 
duced.  Although  there  was  at  first  a  general  of  the  year  the  decision  of  the  council,  which 
doubt  how  it  ought  to  deal  with  him,  there  was  will  be  final,  had  not  been  announced.  Against 
also  a  general  ezpresaon  of  opinion  amon^  the  a  third  one  of  the  essayists.  Prof.  Jowett,  of 
clergy  that  something  should  be  done  to  vindi-  Oxford,  a  suit  was  instituted  before  a  univer- 
cate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church.  Several  sity  court,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
of  the  bishops  denounced,  in  severe  terms,  as  An  agitation  of  a  very  different  kind  sprung 
heterodox  the  views  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  de-  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  consequence 
clared  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  offi-  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  kind  of  monastic 
ciate  in  their  dioceses.  On  February  6th,  a  meet-  order  under  the  name  of  the  I^enedictine  Broth- 
ing  of  the  bishops  belonging  to  the  Convocation  erhood.  So  called  sisterhoods,  resembling  in 
of  Can^rbury  took  place,  at  which  there  was  some  points  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Roman 
a  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  book  on  Churcn,  had  been  for  many  years  in  full  opera- 
the  Pentateuch.  On  February  10th,  the  Con-  tion  in  the  church,  and  even  received  the  warm 
vocation  of  Canterbury  met  and  adopted  a  approbation  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
resolution,  ofiered  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  Tne  first  attempt  to  reestablish  a  monastic 
to  pray  the  Upper  House  to  direct  the  community  of  men  was  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lyne, 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  or,  as  he  now  calls  himself,  with  his  monastic 
book*  The  Upper  House  complied  with  this  name,  ^'  Brother  Ignatius.^'  He  was  born  No- 
request,  although  the  resolution  of  the  Lower  vember  2dd,  1887,  in  London,  and  ordained  on 
House  was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  December  2Sd,  1860,  on  which  occasion  betook 
and  St.  David's.  After  a  long  deliberation  as  to  solemn  mental  vows  to  lesd  the  life  of  a  monJs. 
the '  best  course  thev  could  adopt,  the  bishops  He  formed  a  society  of  young  men  and  boys 
of  England  and  Ireland  agreed  to  address  to  living  in  the  world,  but  bound  by  certain  rules. 
Bishop  Colenso  a  joint  letter,  in  which  they  It  was  called  the  *^  Society  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,'* 
asked  him  to  resign  his  see.  Only  three  bish-  and  numbered  nearly  forty.  Miss  Sellon,  the  su- 
ops,  those  of  St.  David^s,  Zillaloe,  and  Lim-  periorofthe  English  sisterhoods,  perceiving  the 
eriok,  refused  to  sign  or  endorse  this  letter,  young  deacon^s  aim,  gave  him  a  house  in  which 
Bishop  Colenso,  in  reply,  assured  his  brother  to  commence  a  resident  brotherhood.  After  a 
bishops  that  he  was  as  fully  convinced  of  severe  and  almost  fatal  sickness,  he  spent  eight 
the  truth  of  his  theological  opinions  as  ever,  months  upon  the  European  continent  While 
and  therefore  refused  to  resign.  The  Lower  abroad  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  ascer- 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  York  likewise  taining  the  working  of  the  monastic  system, 
passed  strong  resolutions  of  condemnation  of  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "  found  it  a  most 
the  boo]|s  of  Colenso.  In  May,  Ardideacon  complete  and  miraculous  ipccess.*'  On  his 
Denison,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  charged  return  tp  England,  in  July,  1862,  he  labored 
with  the  examination  of  the  books,  made  for  some  time  in  London;  from  thence  he 
a  report  to  the  Convocation.  The  report  went  to  Claydon,  because  the  rector  of  Claydon 
was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  re-  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  begged 
questing  the  Upper  House  to  take  such  steps  him  to  locate  his  infant  community  in  tlieir 
tnereupon  as  they  might  deem  expedient.  The  neighborhood.  The  enterprise  met  with  great 
bishops  agreed  upon  a  judgment,  andcommuni-  opposition.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  whose 
cated  it  to  the  Lower  Ho|^,  that  '^  the  book  dioceee  Claydon  belongs,  commenced  proceed-  • 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  involves  errors  of  the  ings  against  the  rector  of  Claydon,  for  having 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  character,  subver-  allowed  Brother  Ignatius,  contrary  to  the  bish- 
sive  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.**  op's  prohibition,  to  officiate  in  Claydon  church. 
The  Lower  House  unanimously  accepted  and  This  case  wns  to  be  tried  before  the  Court 
concurred  in  the  judgment.  After  this  the  ex-  of  Arches.  The 'Bishop  of  Exeter  also  pro- 
citement  produced  by  the  books  began  to  sub-  hibited  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  from  permit- 
side.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Bishop  ting  Brother  Ignatius  to  officiate  in  any  of 
of  Capetown,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  Afri-  their  churches.  Brother  Ignatius,  in  a  sermon, 
can  bishoprics  of  the  Chtrch  of  England,  sum-  preached  on  December  20th,  1868,  in  London, 
moned  Bishop  Colenso  before  the  tribunal  of  stated  that   his   community  of  *'  Benedictine 
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Brothers  ^'  now  numbered  twelve,  and  tliat  tbej  Chancellor  Massingberd,  and  the  Ber.  Messrs. 

intended  to  build  a  house,  consisting  of  a  re-  Tendall,  Seymour,  and  Randolph, 

treat  for  parish  clergy,  who  may  desire  rest,  In  Scotland,  the  synod  of  Moray  and  Ross 

the  brothers  undertaking  to   do  their  duty  passed  resolutions' in  favor  of  intercommunion 

while  they  were  recruiting  their  strength ;  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  also  with 

a  home  for  decayed  old  men,  who  have  la-  the  dhurch  of  Sweden.     Similar  resolutions 

bored  in  die  service  of  the  church ;  and  a  col-  had  been  passed  by  the  synod  of  Aberdeen, 

lege  for  instructing  youth  on  the  principles  The  movement  met  with  a  warm  response 

of  the  Church  of  England.     They  reqmred  on  the  part  ofthe  oriental  churches.  (SeeGBSEK 

from  £30,000  to  £40,000,  of  which  they  had  Chuboh.) 

received  £10,000.  In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 
The  movement  fpr  opening  'communication  byterian)  an  interesting  movement  sprung  up  in 
with  the  Russian  Church  continued  both  in  the  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Scottish  £pi8coi>al 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  Church.  (See  F&esbttbrians). 
and  in  the  i^iscopid  churches  of  England  and  ANTHON,  Jomr,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist, 
Scotland.  (See  Annual  Ctolop^sdia  for  1862,  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  6th,  1868, 
p.  718.)  The  joint  committee,  appointed  for  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
this  purpose  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Mr.  Anthon  was  the  second  son  of  George 
Church  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  Christian  Anthon,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician 
Bishops  De  Lancey,  Williams,  and  Whitehouse,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  bom  at  De- 
of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mahan  and  Thrall,  the  Rev.  J.  troit  in  the  year  1784.  He  received  his  diplo- 
F.  Young  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  and  Mr.  S.  ma  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  firom  Columbia  Col- 
Eliott,  did  not  deem  themselves  authorized  to  lege  in  the  year  1801,  graduating  at  the  head 
make  any  proposition  for  joint  action  to  the  of  his  class;  and  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
Convocations  of  the  English  Church,  as  they  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1861  by  the  same 
were  only  inatructed  by  the  General  Conven-  institution.  Immediately  after  graduating,  Mr. 
tion  to  collect  information,  and  consider  the  Anthon  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the 
expediency  of  communication  with  the  Rusdan  office  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  eminent  legal  prac- 
Church ;  but,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  16th,  titioner  of  that  day,  and,  upon  attaining  his 
1863,  at  New  York,  they  imanimously  passed  a  majority,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
resolntion  that  "  the  Secretary  of  the  commit-  preme  Court  of  this  State. 
tee  be  reqnested  to  correspond  with  the  Rev.  During  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Anthon  corn- 
George  Williams,  of  King's  College,  Cambri^e  manded  a  company  of  militia,  stationed  near  Fort 
(the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement  in  Eng-  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrows,  for  the  defence  of 
land),  and  to  express  to  him  and  through  him,  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  for  a  short  time  acted 
at  his  discretion,  to  the  Convocation  of  Can-  as  regimental  paymaster ;  hewasalsofi^quent- 
terbury,  the  gratification  of  this  committee  ly  employed,  during  the  same  period,  as  judge- 
at  the  interest  they  have  expressed  in  the  advocate.  With  these  exceptions  he  devoted 
object  we  have  in  view ;  with  the  assnranoe  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  prac- 
to  Mr.  Williams  that,  while  the  committee  are  tice  of  his  profession,  and  it  has  been  said 
not  in  a  position  formally  to  approach  Con-  of  him  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  that  ^'  he 
vocation  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  glad  to  tried  more  causes  than  any  man  that  ever 
^ve  a  full  and  respectful  consideration  to  any  lived.'^  He  declined  several  flattering  offers  of 
action  or  communication  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  position,  and  was  never  tempted  to  turn 
Convocation.*'  In  England,  the  Bishop  of  aside  from  the  useful  paths  of  professional  life 
Oxford,  on  July  Ist,  1868,  presented  to  the  in  search  of  political  honors. 
Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
a  petition  resolved  upon  by  the  Lower  House  of  York  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
the  Convocation,  in  February,  to  the  effect  that  Anthon,  who,  at  an  early  day,  perceived  the 
the  House  of  Bishops  may  use  their  endeavors  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
to  bring  about  such  intercommunion.  The  mercantile  tribunal,  and  successfully  urged 
BishoD  of  Oxford,  after  presenting  the  petition,  upon  the  Legislature  the  wants  of  the  city  of 
moved  that  the  President  of  the  Convocation  New  York,  in  this  respect.  He  was  also  one 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  be  requested  to  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Law  In- 
direct the  Lower  House  to  appoint  a  committee  stitute,  and  held  the  office  of  president  of 
to  communicate  with  the  committee  appoint-  that  corporation  at  tlie  time  of  hi|9  death. 
ed  by  the  General  Convention  of  tha  Bishops  In  his  legal  writings,  and  in  his  reported  ar- 
and  Clergy  of  the  United  St^es  of  America  guments,  Mr.  Anthon  displayed  great  power  of 
as  to  intercommunion  with  Iflb  Russo-Greek  analysis,  and  was  remarxable  for  the  facility 
Church,  and  to  communicate  the  result  to  the  with  which  he  grasped  the  true  point  involved 
Convocation  at  a  future  session.  The  motion  in  obscure  and  difficult  questions,  and  ihe 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  pursuant  to  it,  clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  set 
the  Lower  House  appointed  a  committee,  con-  forth  his  own  conclusions, 
sisting  ofthe  Archdeacon  of  Berks  (Bickersteth),  »»  Mr.  Anthon  was  a  regular  attendant  and  com- 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  (Denison),  Dr.  municant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Leighton,  Lord  A.  Compton,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  and  a  notable  instance  of  the  reception  of  the 
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truths  of  Ohnstianity  by  a  mind  trained  to  the  confusion  which  this  sudden  approach  caused 
examination  of  evidence  and  the  detection  in  Little  Rock  are  indescribable.  The  streets 
of  error.  His  principal  published  works  are  were  filled  with  women  and  children  and 
"  Analysis  of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,^'  knots  of  citizens,  listening  to  the  sound  of  can- 
"  Nisi  Prius  Reports,"  "  Anthon's  Law  Stu-  non  constantly  growing  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
dent,"  and  several  minor  works  on  the  practice  the  shells  from  Gen.  Steele's  batteries,  which 
of  law.  had  now  been  planted  almost  opposite  the  city, 
ANTHROPOLOGY.  (-Sfetf  Ethnology.)  shrieking  and  howling  over  their  heads  and 
AREADELPHIA,  the  capital  of  Clark  co.,  breaking  in  the  woods  beyond  them.  Officers 
Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  of  the  enemy,  thinking  themselves  secure,  were 
Washita  river,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  eating  their  suppers  in  the  houses.  The  rapid 
of  Little  Rock.  Selected  on  account  of  its  re-  rush  of  flying  horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the 
mote  position  in  the  interior  and  south  of  the  glad  hurrahs,  and  gleaming  sabres  of  otiiers 
Arkansas  river,  it  was  made  the  principal  de-  dashing  through  the  dusty  streets  in  hot  pursuit, 
pot  of  the  enemy  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  were  the  first  intimations  of  danger.  Women 
Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  Military  workshops  and  children  ran  in  panic  to  their  homes,  the 
were  also  established  there ;  but  on  the  ap-  crowd  of  citizens  quickly  dispersed,  and  Con- 
proach  of  Gen.  Steele  they  were  removed  to  federate  officers  mounting  their  horses  were 
Marshall,  Texas.  captured  while  endeavoring  to  escape.  A  little 
ARKANSAS.  The  military  operations  and  later,  windows  were  thrown  up  and  handker- 
their  consequences  comprise  all  that  is  really  chiefs  waved,  and  curious  throngs  gathered  in 
important  m  the  history  of  this  .sparsely  the  door  yards,  closely  scrutinizing  each  squad- 
settled  State,  during  1868.    The  battles  in  the  ron  as  it  passed. 

north-weetem  part  of  the  State,  at  the  close  A  sqnadron  of  cavalry  dashed  up  to  the 
of  the  previous  year,  resulted  in  causing  the  United  States  Arsenal  as  soon  as  the  forces  en- 
enemy  to  fall  back  upon  the  Arkansas  river,  tered  the  city,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  pre- 
Their  forces  were  so  reduced  that  only  desul-  vent  its  being  blown  up  by  the  enemy.    There 
tory  operations  took  place,  until  the  attack  up-  was  over  a  ton  of  powder  in  the  magazine,  and 
on  Helena,  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  Con-  two  or  three  thousand  rounds  of  fixed  ammu- 
federate  General  Holmes,  with  about  fifteen  nition  in  the  various  buildings.    The  public 
thousand  men,  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Prentiss,  records  of  the  city  had  been  removed  to  Wash- 
Vicksburg  having  now  surrendered.  Gen.  Steele  ington,  and  the  machinery  in  the  machine  shops      * 
was  detached  from  Gen.  Grant's  army  and  or-  to  Arkadelphia. 
dered  to  Helena.    On  the  Slst  of  July,  Gen.  The  mayor  of  the  city  at  once  sent  the  fol- 
Steele  reported  to  Gren.  Hurlbut,  commanding  lowing  communication  to  Gen.  Davidson : 
the  sixteenth  army  corps,  and  was  placed  in  mayor's  Of fio.,  Littli  Roce,  Sept.  im,  leea 
command  of  all  the  troops  at  Helena,  and  the  j.^  ^j^^  ^^^  Comthanding  Federal  Army : 

cavalry  division  under  Bng.  Gen.    Davidson,  The  amy  of  Gen.  Price  has  retreated  and  ahandon- 

then  operating  in  Arkansas,  making  an  aggre-  ed  the  defence  of  this  city.    We  are  now  powerfess 

gate  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  for  the  ?nd  ask  your  mercy.    The  city  is  now  occupied  alone 

^t^«n/vaA  ^*  «»«i>-4.^<.  A««  Air^<wi;4-;ATi  ^•■Ka  ^Kf &m4-  r>fi  bv  women  and  children  and  non-combatants,  with 

purpose  of  makmg  an  expedition,  the  obje^  of  ^.^  ^  ^^^  stragglers  from  the  Confederate  ibrceg. 

Which  was  the  possession  or  the  Otate.     JNot-  ftay  f  ggk  of  you  protection  for  persons  and  property? 

withstanding  the  reduction  of  his  force  by  sick-  I  have  been  ill  for  some  days,  and  am  unable  to  visit 

ness  and  leaves  of  absence,  and  resignations  by  you  in  person.                      «^T>m„  »^tt>  tr 

which  only  Gen.  Davidson  was  left  as  a  gen-  Very  respectfully,  C.  P.  BERTRAND,  Mayor. 

eral  oflScer,  he  completed  his  organization  and  Gen.  Davidson  caused  guards  to  be  placed 

pushed  his  entu-e  force  on  to  Clarendon,  about  upon  every  street  corner  of  the  city,  and,  to 

forty  miles  fr*om  Helena,  and  began  crossing  the  credit  of  his  division,  it  is  said  that,  al- 

the  White  river,  on  the  lYth  of  August.     Here  though  they  beheld  their  comrades  shot  from 

Gen.  Steele  found  that  the  number  who  were  their  saddles  from  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and 

sick  had  increased  to  a  thousand,  and  he  order-  entered  the  city  amid  the  gathering  shades 

ed  them  to  be  sent  to  Duvali^s  Blu^,  a  very  of  night,  which  would  have  concealed  all  man-                    ^ 

healthy  location  on  the  White  river.     On  the  ner  of  crimes,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  or 

23d  the  rest  of  his  command  followed.    From  injustice  was  done  to  the  citizens  of  the  place, 

this  point  a  successfal  advance  was  made,  and  or  any  article  of  private  property  disturbed. 

after  slprmlshing  widi  Marmaduke's  cavalry  Gen.  Steele  and  staff  crossed  the  Arkansas  in 

all  along  the  way.  Gen.  Steele's  whole  avail-  a  skiff,  as  the  bridges  were  not  passable,  and 

able  force,  on  the  2d  of  September,  was  con-  entered  Little  Rock  soon  after  Gren.  David- 

centrated  at  Brownsville.   After  a  two  days' re-  son.    He  imiAdiately  appointed  Gen.  David- 

connoissanoe  the  army  again  reached  the  Ar-  son  military  commander  of  the  capital  and 

kansas  river  on  the  7th.     The  8th  and  9th  vicinity.    Upon  assuming  this  command,  he 

were  occupied  in  a  reconnoissance,  and  the  adopted  several  regulations,  amang  which  was 

10th  saw  the  two  columns  of  the  Union  army,  one  allowing  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 

numbering  not  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  city  to  temporarily  continue  the  exercise  of 

marching  nearly  abreast  on  either  side  of  the  their  functions.  Another  invited  citizens  of  the 

Arkansas  toward  the  capital.     The  panic  and  surrounding  country  to  bring  in  their  produce 
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for  sale  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops.  An-  The  inhabitants  of  Ae  northern  part  of  Ar- 
other  prohibited  all  officers  and  soldiers,  other  kansas  were  always  warm  friends  to  the  Fed- 
than  those  on  provost  guard  dat J,  or  belonging  eral  Union,  and  tibns  continued  amid  all  the 
to  the  staffs  or  escorts  of  generals,  from  being  desolation.  The  great  opposition  made  to  the 
in  ijie  city  without  a  pass;  officers  and  soldiers  ordinance  of  secession  (m6  Annual  CTOLOPiE- 
were  expected  to  remain  constantly  with  their  dia,  1861,  Arkansas),  showed  a  m^ority  of  the 
commands  uidess  absent  on  duty.  Another  people,  under  a  fair  test,  as  firmly  opposed  to 
regulation  provided  that  no  house  should  be  it.  Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  there- 
occupied  by  any  officer  or  soldier  without  the  fore,  large  numbers  of  men  began  to  desert 
order  of  the  general  commanding  the  city.  from  the  enemy,  and  movements  commenced 

Seven  steamboats  were  successfully  destroyed  among  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Union.  These 

by  tlie  enemy.  Four,  one  of  which  was  a  ferry-  movement  were  begun  by  those  sincerely  at- 

boat,  were  saved.    One  of  the  largest  boats  on  tached  to  the  Union,  and  were  supported  by 

the  western  waters  was  drawn  up  ashore,  and  others,  who  thought  that  the  Confederate  cause 

was  receiving  a  plating  of  railroad  iron.    It  was  lost.    As  usual,  the  fears  of  large  numbers 

was  also  destroyed.  restrained  their  action.    At  Little  Kock,  such 

The  capture  of  Little  Bock  was  a  fatal  blow  persons  were  afraid  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
to  the  Oonfederate  authority  in  the  State,  the  return  of  th.e  rebel  forces,  apprehending 
North  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  west  of  the  in  such  an  event,  injury  to  person  and  property 
Cairo  and  Fulton  railway  of  Missouri,  the  coun-  in  case  they  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
try  had  been  desolated  by  the  war,  and  subju-  Union.  They  pointed  to  the  experience  of 
gated  by  the  Federal  army  so  thoroughly,  that  Union  men  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
it  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  forces  of  the  and  in  other  localities.  The  cause,  however, 
enemy.  The  victories  of  Gfen.  Blunt  in  the  moved  forward,  and  constantly  gained  vigor. 
Lidian  Territory,  had  more  decisively  caused  A  newspaper  was  established  at  Little  Bock, 
the  Arkansas  river  to  become  their  defensive  Union  meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions, 
line.  But  with  Little  Bock  as  a  base,  the  pledging  unconditional  support  to  the  Union, 
rebel  Gen.  Holmes  had  carried  on  a  trouble-  were  adopted.  Kegiments  of  citizens  were 
some  war  by  means  of  expeditions  sent  north-  organized  for  the  army,  both  white  and  col- 
east  to  Jacksonport,  east  to  Helena,  south-  ored.  Citizens  of  distinction  came  forward 
east  to  NapoleoD,  west  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  advocate  the  Union  cause ;  among  others, 
and  south  into  Louisiana.  At  the  time  Gen.  Brig.-Gen.  £.  W.  Gantt,  of  the  Confederate 
Steele  commenced  his  march  toward  Little  army,  once  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  thus 
Bock,  Gen.  Blunt  marched  south  of  the  Arkan-  described  the  feeling  of  the  people  near  the 
sas  river,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  toward  dose  of  the  year  : 

the  Bed  river,  and  Gen.  Stevenson  advanced  The  people  of  Arkansas  are  ready  to  return  to  their 
from  Vicksbarg  along  the  line  of  the  Shreve-  alle^ance  to  ^e  Government,  and  to  renew  their  de- 
port railroad  to  Monroe,  and  thence  np  the  votion,  which  shall  know  hereafter  neither  change  nor 

Washita  toward  El  Dorado,  in  Southern  Ar-  ^:5^Ji';,iS;^j;y^^^^d?h;3.:do4*rhir.X! 

kansas.    Ihese  combmed  operations  alarmed  while  the  hatred  of  him  is  as  widespread  as  itisin- 

Gen.  Holmes,  especially  when  G^n.  Blunt  cap-  tense.    The  Union  sentiment  is  manifesting  itself  on 

tured  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  Gen.  Steele  *"  sidles  and  by  every  indication— in  Union  meetings 

drove  the  army  of  Gen.  Price  across  the  Bayou  T^^  ^T^^'^ft  ^^"^  ^®  Confederate  army-m  taking 

»v,«  W4*««   **j  vr    v^««.       ^    »Y^»^  ••  «  ,J^^  the  oath  of  alieziance  nnsolicited— m  orffanizmg  for 

Metoe,  and  Gen.  Stevenson  took  possession  of  home  defence,  and  enlisting  in  the  Federalarmy.    Old 

the  southern  border  of  the  State.     He,  there-  flags  that  have  been  hid  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and 

fore,    abandoned  his  position,   and  retreated  been  worshipped  by  our  mountain  people  as  holy  rel- 

south  west  toward  Texas.  ^^>  ^^  .fl«°g  *o  ^J®  breeze,  and  followed  to  the  Union 

^  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Gen.  Blunt  tS^iuJu,  ^un"y  of  pSr^,  Uiat  foS  Snly^S  sfx 

issued  an  address  to  the  people,  m  which  he  hundred,  and  which  has  been  turned  wrong  side  out  in 

assured  them  that  his  occupation  of  the  country  search  of  conscripts  by  Uindman  and  his  fellow-mur- 

would  be  permanent,  that  the  whole  of  the  In-  derers  and  oppressors,  with  their  retinue  of  salaried 

dian  Territory  and  Western  Arkansas  was  un-  «?°«e"jen  ^^  °|g«>  ^7^  «««*  ^^"^^  '^  '^vF^^'IJ^ 

1     xi.  "***""*•',  *^^,     yr  •!  J  o i.^   ^T               1  ninety-four  men.  W here  they  came  from,  and  how  they 

der  the  control  of  the  United  btates  forces^  and  kept  their  old  flag  durina  these  three  years  of  terror, 

that  the  rebel  troops  had  been   driven   be-  persecution  and  plunder,  1  can't  tell.  But  they  were  the 

yond  the  Bed  river,  and  that  hundreds  of  re-  proudest  looking  set  of  men  I  ever  saw,  and  full  of  fight 

fugees  had  arrived  to  enlist  in  his  army.  He  In  December,  there  were  eight  regiments 
closed  thus :  of  Arkansas  citizens  that  had  been  partly  or 
Many  applications  have  been  made  by  citizens  for  wholly  formed  for  service  in  the  Federal  army, 
safeguard.  None  will  be  issued.  The  best  safeguard  besides  several  thousand  who  had  loined  com- 
you  can  have  is  the  American  flag  unfurled  over  vour  ^^.^1^  t^f  otliAr  rMrimAntji  TTn<l«r  thft  AtrmtsRiv 
premises ;  and  if  you  deport  you^lves  as  good  loval  P*^^?®  Of  otner  regiments,  u  naer  uie  amnesty 
citizens,  your  conduct  must  he  your  safeguard,  ffit  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  issued  De- 
be  your  desire  to  disenthral  yourselves  &m  the  tyr-  cember  8th  (see  Public  Documents),  a  pardon 
anny  and  oppression  to  which  you   have  been  sub-  ^as  issued  to  Gen.  Gantt,  and,  at  the  beginning 

^^theTX  lli^'.^::;? fodJlt^wm  t::^^i  ^l  ^I^J  preparations  were  made  to  reorg^ze 

TOO  to  accomplish  that  purpose.    lleavc  the  matter  the  State  Government    For  this  the  President 

with  you,  tmsung  that  wise  oounsds  may  prevail.  issued  the  following  proclamation : 


16                ARKANSAS  POST.  ARMY,  CONFEDERATE. 

,,  .  BpOTTKT»MAmiojr,#A«iiw«w>jf,,rflii.  8oeft,i884.  The  sofl  on  its  banks,  in  Arkansas,  is  general- 

Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petitioned  '^  verv  proouonve.                                       -  ,, 

me  that  an  election  may  be  held  in  that  State,  in  wbidh  ARMY,   OoNFEDKBATB.— The    Acts   of   the 

to  elect  a  OoYernor ;  that  it  be  asaiimed  atthat  electioti.  Confederate  Congress,  passed  in  1862,  anthor- 

and  thenceforward,  that  the  Constitntioo  and  lairaof  .  ized  the  President  to  call  into  the  military  ser- 

thit  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  serri-  »*»*«»  between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  except 

tude,  ezoept  in  the  pnnishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  exempts,  or  such  part  of  them  as  in  his  jadgment 

party  shall  hare  been  duly  conTioted ;  that  the  General  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  pnbllc  defence. 

Assembly  may  make  such  proviMons  for  their  fteed  Under  this  anthority  aU  those  between  the 

ttmrafd'^piS^Xf^Thti^li^^  ^^  of  eighteen  and^hirty-fi^^^^ 

may  yet  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  "«*  class,  were  called  mto  the  field  m  1862. 

suitable  to  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  land-  The  enrolment  of  the  second  class,  betwe^i 

less,  and  homeless  class ;  that  said  election  shall  be  held  thirty-five  arfd  forty-five,  was  also  completed, 

on  the  28thof  Mwch,  1864,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  ^^     ^^ion  Of  the  troops  called  out :  and  at 

said  State,  for  all  such  voters  as  may  attend  for  that  Tr     ,  ^^    ^^ooa,  r;^  '±^^r''y**"^^  ""•*;  •*"^  "• 

purpose;  that  the  voters  attending  at  each  place  at  "^®  ^^^^  0*  ^^^^  the  Confederate  armies  were 

eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  sud  day  may  choose  larger  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  pe- 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Election  for  that  purpose ;  that  riod.    This  force  was  subsequently  reduced  by 

all  persons  qualified  by  said  Constitutaoii  and  laws,  desertions  during  the  winter,  and  by  the  with- 

and  taking  the  oath  prescnbed  in  the  President's  Pro-  j.««,„i  ^.^^  ^^J^ri^^  ^4f  *«««-  r.^  ♦kI  u[^^^^r^A 

clamation  of  DeoembSr  8th,  1868,  either  before  or  at  the  ^^^^  from  service  of  many  of  the  Maryland 

election,  and  none  others  mav  be  Toten:  that  each  set  Ai^d  Jientucky  volunteers,  whose  terms  had 

of  judees  and  clerks  may  make  returns  directly  to  you,  expired,  and  who  were  regarded  as  exempts, 

on  orbefore  the— ;-day  of-— next;  thatin  all  other  This  force  was  considered  to  be  suflaoient  to  re- 

^^^A^A  ''n''^?^*  ?'^  be  conducted  acoordmg  to  5^^  ^j^   advance  of  the  Federal  troops,  until  the 

said  modified  Constitution  and  laws:  that  on  the  re-  v    ^j^           1  /T    VT    rv     ^^*^»  "  Vr*  1. 

ceipt  of  said  returns,  when  5,406  votes  shall  have  been  march  of  General  Grant  to  the  rear  of  Vicks- 

cast,  you  can  receive  said  votes,  and  ascertain  idl  who  burg  demonstrated  its  weakness.    At  this  time 

shall  thereby  q>pear  to  have  been  elected;  that  on  the  the  relative  physical  abilities  of  the  two  an- 

r"  ** Y  *;?J~?®''V^«  P"^°"  "2  appearing  to  have  tagonists  were  distinctly  shown,  for  while  tift> 

been  elected,  who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  xr^^xi,  „«««««««^^  n^^^t^i  r«-««*  «,:♦!»  A-t-«  4.^ 

Bock,  and  tiUse  the  oath,  to  be  by  you  severally  ad-  -North  reenforced  General  Grant  with  ease  to 

"ministered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  extent  he  deemed  necessary,  the  South  were 

States  and  modined  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ar-  unable  to  reinforce  General  Johnston  sufi- 

kansas,  shaU  be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  em-  ciently  to  enable  him  to  threaten  Gen.  Grant 

^r^J'i.'nuXl^^L^i^r^Jr  •ae-tX^^of*?  States  west  of  theMissi^ 

elected.                                                     *-         ^  mppi  vWre  ^fcilt  off  from  the  Confederacy,  and 

Ton  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  besides 'the  forces  of  Generals  Lee,  Beauregard, 

the  28th  of  March,  1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  and  Bragg,  and  the  detachments  at  important 

fifteen  days  thereafter.                     A.  LINCOLN.  points,  sufficient  troops  were  not  to  be  had  to 

The  subsequent  proceedings  will  form  a  part  save  Yicksbnrg.    The  defeat  of  General  Lee  at 

of  the  record  of  1864.  Gettysburg,  and  the  falling  back  of  General 

ARKAIfSAS   POST  is  the  capital  of  the  Bragg  from  Middle  Tennessee,  required  the 

county  of  Arkansas.    It  is  situatea  on  the  left  most  active  efforts  to  recruit  the  Confederate 

bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  fifty  miles  armies  in  order  to  maintain  their  positions, 

from  its  mouth.    It  was  settled  by  the  French,  The  first  official  act  of  the  Government  to  ob- 

in  1685.    The  surface  of  the  country  is  gener-  tain  more  soldiers  consisted  in  the  following 

ally  level,  and  about  one  third  of  it  is  occu-  proclamation  of  Mr.  Davis : 

pied  by  Grand  Prairie,  ^e  krgest  in  the  State.  j^^^^^  .^  .^        .^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  Coneress,  enti- 

The  soil  18  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn  tied  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  defence,"  ap- 

and  cotton.     Arkansas  Post  was  captured  by  proved  on  the  iQth  day  o£April>  1862,*  and  by-aifother 

General  McClernand's  command,  aided  by  a  act  of  Congiiess,  approved  on  the  27th  of  September, 

BAvalforoa  in  Januarv  1863  1862,  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 

AP^AT?qAq^TWR      Ti.,-a  «V..  r^c^  *j.  ^  Provide  fnrther  for  the  public  defence,"  approved 

AEE;ANSAS   river.     This  nver,  next  to  j^^g  ^^^^  ^ggg,  that  the  Resident  be  authorized  to 

the  Missouri,  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  call  out  and  place  in  the  military  service  of  the  Gon- 
MississippL  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fedepte  States,  for  three  years,  nnless  the  war  shall 
near  the  boundary  between  Utah  and  the  In-  have  been  sooner  end«i,  all  white  men  who  are  resi- 
Aiar,  TAn,.;f/^,.^  oTiii  T^ri«,«no  nn  /ioaf^rW  /»/^«th.a  doBts  of  thc  Confederate  States,  between  the  ages  of 
dian  Territory,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  at  the  time  the  i^  may 
for  several  hundred  miles.  About  the  98th  be  made,  and  who  are  not  at  such  time  legally  exempt- 
degree  of  W.  longitude,  it  flows  south-easter-  ed  from  military  service,  or  such  part  thereof  as  in  his 
ly  to  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western  boundary  of  judgment  maybe  necessary  for  the  pubUc  defence ; 

the  State  of  Arkansas.    Traversing  that  State,  t?^  whereas,  m  my  J«dgmen^  ^^J'^hi^rh^r 

1  jf  'J'       »j.  '  J.    J.               1            1       _x'  public  defence  require  that  every  man  capaoie  01  Dear- 

and  dividmg  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  f^g  ^rms,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  should  now  be 

it    empties    into    the  Mississippi,  in    latitude  cafied  out  to  do  his  duty  in  the  defence  of  his  coon- 

83°  64'  N. ;  longitude  91°  10'  W.     Its  length  try,  and  in  driving  back  the  invaders  now  within  the 

exceeds  two  thousand  miles;  and  it  is  navi-  limits  of  the  a)nfederaCT;                 t>^«Mo«+ «f  4v« 

««i.i^  «  Ai^^r.r.r.  r.f  ^ir,\.*  \.,.r.A^^A  ^ii^a  A^^^^  Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 

gable  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  durmg  confederate  Stat^  of  America,  do,  by  virtue  of  the 

nine  months  of  the  year.     Its  width  for  600  power  vested  in  me  as  aforesaid,  call  out  and  place  in 

miles  from  its  mouth  is  about  half  a  mile,  the  militaiy  service  of  the  Confederate  States  all  white 
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men  residents  of  said  States,  between  the  ages  of  eigh« 
teen  and  forty-five  years,  not  legally  exempted  from 
military  service ;  and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct 
that  all  persons  subject  to  this  call  and  not  now  in  the 
military  service,  do,  upon  being  enrolled,  forthwith  re- 
pair to  the  conscript  camps  established  in  the  respec- 
tive States  of  which  they  may  be  residents,  under 
pain  of  bein^  held  and  punished  as  deserters,  in  the 
event  of  their  failure  to  obey  this  call,  as  provided  in 
said  laws. 

And  I  do  farther  order  and  direct  that  the  enroUins 
officers  of  the  several  States  proceed  at  once  to  enrol 
all  persons  embraced  within  the  terms  of  this  procla- 
mation, and  not  heretofore  enrolled. 

And  I  do  further  order  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person  embraced  within  this  call  to  volunteer  for  ser- 
vice before  enrolment,  and  that  persons  so  volunteer- 
ing be  allowed  to  select  the  arm  of  service  and  the 
company  which  they  desire  to  Join,  provided  such 
company  be  deficient  in  the  full  number  of  men  al- 
lowed by  law,  or  its  organization. 

Given  under  my  haqa  and  the  seal  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  IiOrd  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

fiythe  President : 
J.  P.  Bbkjamix,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  number  which  this 
oonscription  would  bring  out  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


Alabama,  .  • 
Georgia,  .  .  . 
North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,   •    . 


10,898 

12,280 

14.1X>0 

6,000 


Florida^    .    .    .  1,200 

Missisuppi,  .    .  9,000 

South  Carolina,  6,500 

Virginia, .    .    .  18,000 


Arkansas, 
Mississippi, 


5,000  I   Louisiana, 
9,000  I    Texas,  .    , 


77,828 

.    .    8,000 
.     .    6,000 

27,000 

The  total  estimate  was  104,828.  That  por- 
tion to  be  oontribated  by  the  States  partly  in 
possession  of  the  Federal  forces  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  over-estimated. 
Some  of  the  number  liable  had  also  gone  volnn- 
tarily  to  the  field,  which  would  make  the  es- 
timate about  76,000  men. 

A  most  important  decision  was  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  RichmoDd  relative  to  per- 
sons liable  to  conscription.  It  decided  that  the 
act  contemplated  the  conscription  of  all  ^'  resi- 
dents^' in  the  Confederate  States  'between  the 
prescribed  ages,  whether  they  were  "resi- 
dents" in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  money,  business, 
or  any  other  object.  There  were,  at  the  time, 
many  thousands  of  young,  able-bodied  men, 
from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  residing  in  va- 
rions  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  report  of  the  Conscript  Bureau  presented  to 
Congress  estimated  the  number  of  exempts  in 
the  four  States  nnder  its  charge  as  follows :  Vir- 
ginia, 20,370 ;  North  Carolina,  22,807 ;  South 
Carolina,  6,814 ;  Georgia,  16,837— total,  66,081. 
It  was  further  estimated  that  the  number  of 
substitutes  put  into  the  army  was  from  20,000 
to  25,000 ;  and  that,  in  addition,  there  were 
over  10,000  fraudulent  substitute  papers  held  by 
persons  not  in  the  service.  According  to  some 
of  the  estimates  of  the  press,  only  about  90,000 
persons  remained  in  the  States  entirely  under 
Confederate  control,  who  would  be  liable  to 
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conscription,  nnder  the  above  proclamation  of 
July  16th. 

To  increase  still  further  the  number  of  sol- 
diers in  service,  the  following  order  was  issued 
on  July  26th : 

Headquartbrs  Paroled  Prisokbbs,  ) 
Demopolis,  July  25^A,  1868.       \ 

The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  regarding 
the  furloughs  granted  the  paroled  prisoners  from 
Yicksburg  of  too  great  duration,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  tlie  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  to 
the  men  moat  distant  from  this  camp,  therefore,  under 
his  instructions,  all  furloughs  are  rescinded,  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  the  U«ns-Mississippi  Department 
and  from  the  Bute  of  Tennessee,  which  will  remain  as 
before.  The  furloughs  of  the  troops  from  Georgia  are 
reduced  to  twenty  days.  Those  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  fifte»  days.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
furioughs  all  officers  and  men  will  report  at  this  place, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  their  former  organizations. 
Brigade  commanders  are  authorized  and  instructed  to 
publish  this  order  in  the  newspapers  of  the  district  in 
which  their  respectiye  commands  were  organized,  and 
will  supervise  the  gathering  together  ana  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  s«ne. 

By  order  of  Lieutei^nt-General  PEMBERTON. 
F.  M.  Statford,  Acting  Adjutant-Qeneral. 

The  great  source  of  weakness  to  the  army 
was  desertion,  straggling,  and  absenteeism.  So 
large  was  the  number  of  those  thus  absent,  that 
a  half  or  three  fourths  of  them,  added  to  the 
forces  in  the  field,  were  estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  success  at  all  points.  As  a 
measure  toward  effecting  their  return  to  the 
service,  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  them,  in  which  he 
thus  said : 

Fellow  citizens,  no  nltemati^  is  left  you  but  vic- 
tory or  snbjujgation,  slavery,  and  the  ruin  of  your- 
selves, your  families,  and  your  country.  The  victory 
is  within  your  reacl^  Tou  need  but  to  stretch  forth 
your  hand  to  grasp  it.  For  this,  all  that  is  necessary 
IS  that  those  who  are  called  to  the  field  bv  every  mo- 
tive that  can  move  the  human  heart  should  promptly 
repair  to  the  post  of  duty,,  should  stand  by  their  com- 
rades now  in  front  of  the  foe,  and  thus  so  strengthen 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  insure  success. 
The  men  now  absent  fVom  their  posts  would,  if  pres- 
ent in  the  field,  suffice  to  create  numerical  equality  be- 
tween our  force  and  that  of  the  invaders ;  and  when, 
with  any^  approach  to  such  equality,  have  we  failed  to 
be  victorious?  I  believe  that  but  few  of  those  absent 
are  actuated  by  unwillinjgness  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, but  that  many  have  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  visit  their  homes  and  the  loved  ones 
from  whom  they  have  been  so  long  separated ;  that 
others  have  left  for  temporary  attention  to  their  affairs 
with  the  intention  of  retuminjg,  and  then  have  shrunk 
fh)m  the  consequences  of  their  violation  of  duty  ;  that 
others  again  have  left  their  posts  from  mere  restless- 
ness and  desire  of  change,  each  ouieting  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  his  conscience  by  persuading  himself  tnat  his 
individual  services  could* have  no  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral result. 

These  and  other  causes  (although  far  less  disgrace- 
ful than  the  desire  to  avoid  danger  or  to  escape  the 
sacrifices  reouired  by  patriotism)  are,  nevertheless, 
grievous  faults,  and  place  the  cause  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  everything  we  hold  dear,  in  imminent 
peril.  I  repeat  that  the  men  who  now  owe  duty  to 
their  country,  who  have  been  called  out  and  who  have 
not  yet  reported  for  duty^  or  who  have  absented  them- 
selves from  their  posts,  are  sufficient  in  number  to 
secure  us  victory  in  the  struggle  now  impending. 

I  call  on  you,  then,  my  countrymen,  to  hasten  to 
your  camps,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  honor  and 
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of  duty,  and  flnmmoa  thoie  who  have  absented  them-  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  as  a  desert- 
selves  without  leave,  who  hare  remained  absent  be-  ^^^    -^yie  the  bill  was  under  debate,  the  fol- 

?^?h1>nt^deC"tot^7li^2^^^^^^  lo^i^g  ^'^^^'  w«'^  ^i%  ^y  «>™,V^  the 

hereby  deolu«  that  I  grant  a  general  pardon  and  am-  members  on  an  amendment  to  exempt  tanners 

nestj  to  all  officers  and  men  within  the  Confederacy,  and  planters  from  the  conscription : 

now  absent  without  leave,  who  shall,  with  the  least  .,    a    -m.    *  w  -*v  n     v           *j    urwr    v.          * 

possible  delay,  return  to  their  proper  posts  of  duty:  ,.M^^  ^^i^.' £.^°''*^  Carolma,  Mid:  "We  have  at 

but  no  excuse  will  be  received  for  any*^delay  beyoW  this  time  mm  men  on  our  muster  rolla^  How  many 

twenty  days  after  the  first  publication  of  this  procjima-  ?jcw  actuaUyin  the  fieW,  he  was  unable  to  state; 

tion  in  the^State  in  which'^the  absentee  may*^be  at  the  1,7^  P'^'S^Jf  J^^iJ^i^^^ 

date  of  the  pubUcation.    This  amnesty  and  pardon  ?^^^Cwiltn  fhrSw      Tf^n2^v^^ 

shall  extend  to  aU  who  have  been  accused,  or  who  pafj  VJ^*^*°u     i^°^*^-«    1^ ''O^ev.f ,»  "»ere '^^c™ 


otism  has  so  freely  and  oonstantiy  afiorded  on  their  riesof  life,  when  thejr  are  unable  to  send  them  any  part 

country's  altar,  and  to  take  care  fibat  none  who  owe  ^S*®"?,!^^  P*^^  xr-z        a  lu  *           r   * 

service  in  the  field  sbaU  be  sheltered  at  home  from  the  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Virginia,  said  that  manufactures 

dUgraoe  of  having  deserted  their  duty  to  their  fiun-  ^^^^  "  nejsessary  as  airriculture.  and  there  was  as 

iliei,  to  their  eountiy,  and  to  their  God.  F^at  deficiency  in  cloCbmg  ^23^,"^!*'^  "^t?  '° 

G^ven  under  my  hud,  and  the  seal  of  the  Confeder-  wod.    We  could,  he  believed,  feed  double  two  bun- 

ate  sites,  at  Richmond,  this  1st  day  of  dred  thousand  men  m  the  field;  and  if  we  oould  not, 

[SEAL.]       August,  in  the  year  <|f  our  Lord,  one  thou-  ^f^  Jhe  sooner  we  made  terms  with  Abraham  Lin- 

^                sand  eight  bundled  and  sixty-three.  «>»»»  ^^f  better  for  us.    We  must  hare  more  than  two 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  hundred  thousand  men  m  the  field  next  spnng ;  we 

Rv  the  President*  ht^ye  now  all  the  supplies  we  will  have  then,  for  the 

^T  V  HuKWAvtu  SMnvitarv  afSitMiA.  farmers*  productions  won't'  be  available  unfil  next 

J.  P.  BCJAWH,  Secreuiy  oi  btata  ^^^^     Everybody  admits  and  exj»ectB  that  next 

>T  u^  «i.'  -  ^..^^..  4.^  v-^.^  !»«>«.«  ^^lA  4-^  Spring  will  be  theworst  and  the  heaviest  and  most  de- 
No  bounties  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  cUive^campaign  that  will  occur,  and  yet  there  is  a  de- 
volunteers,  after  the  passage  of  the  conscnp-  mand  for  more  exemptions, 
tion  act,  in  1862.  Nor  were  any  efforts  made  Mr.  Goode,  of  Vir^nia,  was  able  to  state,  upon  the 
to  fill  np  the  quotas  of  States  by  contributions  hest  authority,  that  in  replv  to  inquiries  propounded 
4.^  «^i„t.*/^^-«  «-  *TT«a  ^/>nA  {»  f^A  xr/xt.fT\Ai.n  by  Colonel  Preston,  Chief  of  the  Conacnpt  Bureau,  all 
to  volunteers,  as  was  done  in  the  Northern  J^y^^  enroUing  officers  of  the  State,  who  were  ass^m- 
States.  The  only  inducement  to  volunteer  bled  here  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  the  State  could  not 
was  that  such  a  person  could  choose  the  com-  stend  another  draft. 

pany  and  regimentLin  which  he  would  serve,  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  Vireinia,  said  that  by  the  bill,  of 

if  the  ranks  were  ribt  fulL    Neither  was  there  ^^'""^  \^  ^^^  "f  amendment,  the  entire  agricultural 

.     J  a  ^'i.        i^  ^^i  ^i^^   «-  ;«  4.u^  population  would  be  put  m  the  army,  and  that  in  a 

any  organized  Sanitary  Commission,  as  ui  the  Jountry  whose  agricuftural  popuktiongreatly  outbal- 

Northem  States,  to  cdoperaie  with  the  Gov-  anced  that  of  the  cities  and  towns.    We  proposed  to 

ernment,  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  put  in  all  of  eveiy  age,  when  it  was  known  that  it 

soldiers,  thus  applying  all  private  contributions  ^.^  »  precarious  natter  tosupply.  fronj  week  to  week. 

I           ^-^-  ^^    —vj-u  4.\.^^  «.A»/k  ^«r«»  the  army  in  the  field.    We  now  had  five  hundred 

to  purposes  for  which  they  were  mven.  thousand  men  in  the  field  to  provide  for ;  and  the  new 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Confederate  army  ii^^r  would  add  one  hundred  thousand  more,  and  was 

during  the  year,  nothing  accurate  is  at  present  it  possible  to  escape  starvation  when  there  were  none 

known.    Estimated  by  its  conduct  in  battle,  its  •*  home  to  provide  for  them?    It  was  our  policy  to 

«^;«;f    «,UK  /^Ti^  «!.  turft   ATAAnfinna    bna  nnt  pTOtract  the  War.    Time  and  distsncc  wcTO  OUT  great 

spint,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Has  not  Jjj.^     We  must  remember  that,  in  reference  t^this 

flagged;    and  as  much  vigor   in  their  eanse  state  at  least,  our  last  crops  were  far  below  the  aver- 

was  manifested,  even  to  the  close  of  the  year,  age.    Our  apace  had  been  contracted,  and  all  now 

as  was  ever  shown  in  the  field  by  the  soldiers  mast  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  provisions  for 

heretofore.     The  most  vigorous  and  untiring  "«'  y«af-    .'•'^«  f^^^J^^  ""^fj  il^-  ^^rvation  at 

efforts  weremade  after  the  very  extreme  procla-  ^ZefLhSl^xl^"  "^^  "'"''^^  ^' "" ""'"  '^"^''"' 

mation,  in  July,  to  recruit  the  army,  and  with 

much  success.  For  the  supply  of  the  army  a  commissary 

Under  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  agent  was  anpointed  for  each  county,  or  one 

payof  the  soldiers  sunk  to  an  insignificant  sum;  for  two  or  tnree  counties,  who  was  charged 

and,  to  prevent  local  disturbances,  measures  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  and  impressing 

were  taken  in  l^e  several  States  to  provide  for  supplies  in  his  territory  for  the  use  of  the 

their  destitute  families.  army.    Such  agent  was  usually  a  resident  in 

At  the  session  of  Congress,  at  the  close  the  county  for  which  he  was  appointed.    The 

of  the  year,  an  act  was  introduced  which  de-  manner  of  conducting  the  impressment  was 

clared  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eigh-  prescribed  by  Congress.  (See  Cosobess,  Cov- 

teen  and  fifty-five  to  be  in  the  military  service  fkdbbatb.) 

for  the  war.    Thus  every  one  between  these  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  made 

ages  was  made  subject  at  once  to  the  articles  near  the  close  of  the  year,  alluded  to  desertion, 

of  war,  to  military  discipline,  and  military  pen-  straggling,  and  absenteeism,  and  said  that  the 

alties ;  and,  upon  failure  to  report  for  duty  at  effective  force  of  the  army  was  but  little  over 

a  military  station,  within  a  certain  time,  he  onehalf  or  two  thirds  of  the  men  whose  names 
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were  on  the  muster  rolls.    He  recommended  Deshler,  James,  First  Lieuteoant,  loth  la&otrtr. 

the  repeal  of  the  substitute  and  exemptive  pro-  J®  «*^°^*'  ^"^'^?,  A-  ?j"J,^»f  ?«'\»!J*'  fi^J^}^lf^' 

^  •  «5  ^^A  ♦I*-*  «ii  i.«»4««.  «„ivo4^Unf^  ix^%>.«^  DeSauwure,WilhamD.,  Captain, 'l^rat  Cavalry. 

visions,  and  that  all  havmg  substitutes  be  put  d^^  0^0.,  brevet  Major  Ltd  Xsaistant  AdjutantrGen'L 

back  mto  the  neld,  and  stated  that  the  privileges  De  L^on,  David  C,  Burgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

which  Congress  granted,  to  put  in  substitutes,  Elsev,  Arnold,  GapiaiD,  2d  Artillery. 

could  be  regularly  and  constitutionally  abroga-  gwe*!*  ^^i^,i^  S.,  Captain,  ut  Drogoons. 

ted  by  thelime  50  wer.    He  said  that  no  co^.  ^''''^^^^^^:^  ^^^  ^*^"^"*'  ^^P^ 

pact  was  entered  mto  between  the  Govern-  ^rana,  Nathan  GT,  Captain,  sd  Cavalry. 

ment  and  the  person  furnishing  a  substitute,  -Field,  Charles  W.,  Captain,  2d  Cavalry. 

as  had  been  iQleged,  but  only  a  privilege  which  Forney,  John  BL,  First  Lieutenant)  loth  Infantry. 

Government  accorded.    Instead  of  complain-  fji^^'.^c^t^f^'S^.'"''"^'^ 

tag  of  such  abrogation,  the  person  ought  to  fe^  Fauntlcroy,  Thomas  T.,  Colonel,  1st  Dragoons. 

gratified  at  what  had  heretofbre  been  allowed  Grayson,  John  B.,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Com- 

him..   He  recommended  an  abridgment  of  ex-  missary  Department. 

emptions  and  the  consoripUon  of  ^  makmg  de-  g2irari^^j;^i^SlS°#;j:o:  8.  A. 

ta.l8  acoordmg  to  the  wants  of  society  at  honw.  oidnMrwiMi^  if.  CH)Wn!lk«o'^ 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  three  years'  men,  Oamett,  Richard  B.,  Captain,  6tii  lafuxtcy. 

'when  their  terms  expire,  coald  not  be  finally  Qattia,  Rioiiard  0.,  Mt^r,  Sth  luiaatry. 

discharged,  and  shotUd  be  retained,  allowing  Gardner,  Franltlln,  CapUin  lOth  Infontiy. 

themto%hoosethoexisUn5Company,miderits  gS|^' Wk^f^'V^^dtent^^W- 

present  organization,  m  the  same  arm  of  the  Oarnett,  Robert  S.,  M^or,  9th  Infantry, 

service.    He  recommended  the  consolidation  of  Gill,  William  G.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery, 

such  companies  and  regiments  as  were  reduced  Hill,  James  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  loth  Infantry. 

below  a  certain  complement.  §?«'  A^^^'X^jf -  ^il"^^  l**  ^^^' 

mi-     i»  11       •       •       It  X     i»  J.-L       jx*  •     j.r.  Hill,  Henry,  Paymaster,  u.  o.  A. 

The  followmg  is  a  list  of  the  officers  in  the  Hoxton,  Llewellyn,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Ord- 
rebel  service,  who  previously  belonged  to  the  nance  Department, 

regular  army  of  the  united  States :  HoIIowav,  £dmunds  B.,  Captain,  8tb  Infantry. 

Huger,  Benjamin,  Ui^or  and  brevet  Colonel,  Ordnance 
Armstrong,  Francis  C,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons.  Department 

Archtf ,  James  J.,  Captain,  9th  Infantry.  Haskell,  Alexander  M.,  2d  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

Armiltead,  L.   A.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  6th  Hnger,  Frank,  Second  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry. 

Infantry.  Heui,.  Henry,  Captain,  lOth  Infantry. 

Adams,  John,  Captain,  1st  Dragoons.  Haden,  John  M.,  Assistant  Suigeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Armistead,  F.  S.,Tir6t  Lieutenant,  10th  Infantry.  Hallonquist,  James  H.,  2d  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Alexander,  E.  P.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Engineers.  Hood,  John  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Anderson,  Charles  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery,  Holmes,  Theophilus  H.,  Major,  8tb  Infantiy. 

Anderson,  R.  H.,  Second  Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry.  Hill,  Robert  C.,  Second  Lieutenant,  5th  Infantry. 

Anderson,  R.  H.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons.  Huse,  Caleb,  First  Lieutenant^  1st  Artillery. 

Alexander,  J.  B.  8.,  Second  Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry.  Hardee,  William  J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Anderson,  8.  S.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  2d  Ar-  Iverson,  Alfred,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Cavalrv. 

tillery.  Ives,  Joseph  C,  First  Lieutenant,  Topographical  En- 
Anderson,  G.  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons.  gineers. 

Bogm,  Willism  R.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance.  Jackson,  Wm.  H.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Beall,  William  N.  R.,  CapUin,  1st  Cavalry.  Jones,  John  >L,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Brown,  John  A.,  Captain,  4th  Artillery.  Johnson,  Ed w.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  6th  Infantry. 

Brewer,  R,  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Dragoons.  Jordan,  Thomas,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Baker,  Lawrence  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles.  Johnston,  Albert  S.,  Colonel  and  brevet  Brigadier- 
Barton,  Seth  M.,  Captain,  Ist  Infantry.  (General,  Second  Cavalry. 

Blake,  E.  D.,  Captain,  8th  Infantry.  Jackson,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  Cavalry. 

Blair.  William  B.,  Captain,  Commissary  Department,  Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A. 

Beckham,  Robert  F.,orevet  2d  Lieutenant, Engineers.  Jones,  Samuel.  Captain,  1st  Artillery. 

Brewer,  Charles,  Assistant  Sumon,  U.  8.  A.  Jones,  David  R.,  brevet  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjn- 
Beall,  lioyd  J.,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.  tant-General. 

Borland,  Harold,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  5th  Infantry.  Jones,  Thomas  M.,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry. 

Bee,  Barnard  E.,  Captain,  10th  Infantry.  Jones,  Walter,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

Bradfute,  William  B.,  Captain,  2d  Cavaliy.  James,  George  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Bartwell,  John  R.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  Cavalry.  JacksoUjAndrew,  First  Lieutenant,  8d  Infantry. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  En-  Lorins,  William  W.,  Colonel,  Mounted  Rifles. 

g'neers.  Lee,  Fitshugh,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

>me,  Thomas  J.,  Captain,  Mounted  Rifles.  Longstreet,  James,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Crittenden,  George  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonol,  Mounted  Lee,  Stephen  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Rifles-  Lay,  George  W.,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant-Col- 
CoUina,  Ofaaiies  R.,  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Topo-  onel,  6th  Infantry. 

graphicid  Snffineera.  Lockett,  Sam'l  H.,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Cooke,  John  R.,  first  Lieutenant^  8th  Infantry.  Lomax,  Lunsford  L.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Cavalry. 

Corley,  James  L,  First  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry.  Long,  Armistead  L.,  First  Lieutenaot,  2d  Artilleiy. 

Chilton,  Robert  H.,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.  Long,  John  0,,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Infantry. 

Cosbv,  George  B^  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry.  Lee,  George  W.  C,  First  Lieutenant,  Engineers.  i 

Cabell,  Wm.  U.  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster.  Lee,  William  F.,  Second  Lieutenant,  2d  £ifantry.        ' 

Cooper,  Samuel  M.,  Second  lieatenant,  1st  Artillery.  Little,  Henry,  Cantaln,  7th  Infantry. 

Cooper.  SamneL  Colonel  and  A^utant-General.  Lee,  Robert  £.,  Colonel,  1st  Cavalrv. 

Carr,  George  W.,  First  Lieutenant,  9th  Infantry.  Maunr,  Dabney  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutants 
Cole,  Robert  G.,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry.  General. 

Bnoovant,  John,  Captain,  10th  Infantry.  Myers,  Abraham  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieatenant* 
Davidson,  Henry  B.,  Captain,  1st  Dragoons.  Colonel,  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
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Ilackall,  William  W.,  brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Ad- 
jutaot-Gteneral. 

Martin,  James  G./ brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Qnar* 
term  aster. 

McNeill,  Henry  C,  Second  Lieutenant,  Mounted  Rifles. 

Mercer,  John  T.,  Second  Lieutenant.  1st  Dragoons. 

McOown,  John  P^  Captain,  4th  Artillery. 

Meade,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Engineers. 

Merchant,  Anderson,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Artulerj. 

McLean,  Eugene  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

Marmaduke,  John  S.,  Second  Lieutenant,  7th  In&ntry, 

Magruder,  John  B.,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  1st  Artillery. 

Mullins,  John.  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Drasoons. 

Minter,  Joseph  F.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Major,  James  P.,  Second  Lieutenant.  2d  Cavalry. 

Mcintosh,  James,  Captain,  1st  Cavaliy. 

McLaws,  Lafayette,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Maclin,  Sackfield,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

Moore,  Samuel  P.,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Montgomery,  Alexander  B.,  Seopnd  Lieutenant,  4th 
.Artillery. 

Magruder,  William  J.,  Captain,  1st  Cavalry. 

Northrop,  Lucius  B.,  Captain,  1st  Dragoons.. 

O'Bannon,  Lawrence  W.,  First  Lieutenant,  8d  Infantry. 

Pickett,  George  E.,  Captain,  9tb  Infiintry. 

Pegram,  John,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Pemberton,  John  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  4th 
Artillery. 

Pender,  William  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Dragoons. 

Ramseur,  David  P.,  Assistant  Sureeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Robertson,  Beverly  H.,  Captain,  2a  Draaoons. 

Rains,  Gabriel  J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  5ui  Infantiy. 

Reynolds,  Samuel  H.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ist  Infantry. 

Revnolds,  Frank  A.,  brevet  2d  Lieutenant,  2d  Draeoons. 

Riley,  Edward  B.  D.,  Second  Lieutenant,  4th  Infantry. 

Ransom,  Robert,  Captain,  1st  Cavalir. 

Rich,  Lucius  L.,  First  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry. 

Rbett,  Thomas  G.,  Paymaster,  U.  8.  A. 

Rice,  Olin  F.,  Second  Lieutenant,  6th  Infantry. 

Ruggles,  Daniel,  Captain  and  brevet  Lieutenant-Col- 
oAel,  6th  Infantry. 

Reynolds,  Alez.W.,  Cwtain  and  Assist.  Quartermaster. 

Stevenson,  Carter  L.,  Captain,  5th  Infantry. 

Smith,  Martin  L.,  Captain,  Topographical  Engineers. 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  Major,  1st  Dragoons. 

Steele,  William,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Stuart,  James  E.  B.,  Captain,  1st  Cavalry. 

Smith,  Laiicin,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  6th  Infantry. 

Steen,  Alexander  E.,  First  Lieutenant,  8d  Infantry. 

Saunders,  John  S.,  2d  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Dep  t. 

Stewart,  George  H.,  Captain,  Ist  Cavalry. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  Major,  2d  Cavalry. 

Smith,  William  D.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

Slaughter,  James  E.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Artillery. 

Stith,  Donald  C,  Captain,  5th  Infantry. 

Taylor,  John  G ,  First  Lieutenant,  8th  Infantry. 

Tyler,  Charles  H.,  Captain,  2d  Dragoons. 

^^^ffg*)  David  E.,  Bneadier-General  and  brevet  Ma- 
jor-General,  U.  S.  A. 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  Major,  2d  Cavalry. 

Villepigue,  John  V..  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Dragoons. 

Williams,  William  0.,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Cavalry. 

Withers,  John,  Ci^tain  and  Assist.  Adiutant-General. 

Wayne,  Henry  C,  Captain  and  brevet  Major,  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

Williams,  Solomon,  Second  Lieutenant,  2d  Draffoona. 

Walker,  Henry  H.,  First  Lieutenant^  6th  Infantnr. 

Winder,  John  H.,  Major  and  brevet  Lieutenant-CoTonel, 
8d  Artillciy. 

Washington,  T.  A.,  First  Lieutenant,  1st  Infantry. 

Winder,  Charles  S.,  Captain,  9th  Infautir. 

Williams,  Thomas  G.,  First  Lieutenant,  ist  Infantry. 

White,  Moses  J.,  brevet  Second  Lientenant,  Ordnance. 

Whiting,  William  H.  C,  Captain,  Engineers. 

Welcker,  William  T.,  First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance. 

Waddy,  John  R.,  First  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery. 

Wilcox,  Cadmus  M.,  Captain,  7th  Infantry. 

Walker,  William  T.  H.,  Major  and  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  10th  Infantry. 


ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  On 
January  Ist,  1868,  the  army  of  the  IJmted 
States,  comprising  the  regular  troops,  and  the 
volunteers  obtained  under  the  various  calls 
made  bj  the  President  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  numbered  probably  between 
600,000  and  700,000  men.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  voluntarily  raised  to  that  date  no 
precise  statement  can  be  afforded,  the  inform 
mation  furnished  by  some  of  the  reports  being 
BO  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
class  of  service  (that  of  the  individual  States 
or  of  the  General  Government),  the  troops  fur- 
nished belong ;  but  the  following  table  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it: 


Btai 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont 

MaMachnsetts 

BhodeldoDd 

Connectioat 

New  York 

New  JerMy 

PenoBylvania. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinola 

Michigan 

WlsooDsln 

Minnesota. 

Inwa 

Missouri 

Kentucky. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vliirlnla 

Tennessee 

Califbrnio. 


tnoDthk 


7T» 
800 

7sa 

8,786 

8,147 

8,840 

16,922 

8.105 

80,979 

86,S98 

4.698 

4,901 

780 

SIO 

930 

959 


9  month*. 


s 

0 


O 


91,561 


7,498 
8,088 

4,777 

16,896 

8,069 

5,697 

10,714 
15,100 


401 
1,800 

878 


S  yaui. 


67,885 


84,771 
14.915 
18,447 
50,406 
9,410 
90,188 

176.7S8 
16,895 

164,857 

148,888 
98,840 

180,589 
44,890 
89.845 
10,186 
47,S55 
87,407 
41,168 


1,066,769 


ToUL 


88,048 

17,788 

19,006 

71,088 

14,686 

88.819 

198,705 

80.814 

194,558 

170.181 

104,816 

185,440 

A070 

40,646 

18,866 

46,814 

87^407 

48,048 


1,887,665 


To  these  must  be  added  80,181  men  enlisted 
in  New  York  for  two  years  in  the  spring  of 
1861 ;  2,589  twelve  months*  men  enlist€^  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  raised  for  the 
defence  of  their  respective  States :  Maine,  262 ; 
Pennsylvania,  8,191 ;  Missouri,  10,640 ;  and 
Kentucky,  1,860;  making  a  grand  total  of 
1,276,246.  If  to  these  again  be  added  the 
regular  army  and  the  militia  called  out  by  the 
governors  of  the  border  States  under  appre- 
hensions of  invasion,  but  not  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  number 
of  men  engaged  from  April,  1861,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  will  probably  not  vary  much  from 
a  million  and  a  half.  The  troops  actually  in 
service  at  the  close  of  1862,  comprising  8  years', 
2  years',  12  months',  9  months'  men  and  regu- 
lars, represented  organizations  amounting  orig- 
inally to  an  aggregate  of  1,200,000 ;  but  among 
these  the  casualties  of  the  field,  diseases  of  the 
camp,  discharges  for  physical  disability,  and 
desertions,  had  made  fearfal  inroads,  some 
regiments  having  within  a  year  of  their  enlist- 
ment* been  reduced  to  less  than  the  strength  of 
a  couple  of  fbll  companies.  As  an  illustration 
at  once  of  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  army  is  depleted,  Gen.  Meade 
stated  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  that  from  March, 
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1862,  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  left  its  very  nearly  to  the  extent  required  hy  the  Pres- 

iines  in  front  of  Washington,  to  the  close  of  ident ;  bat  from  the  States  most  immediately 

1868,  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  affected  by  the  invasion  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  num- 

it  had  been  killed  and  wounded.    The  causes  ber  of  men  thus  obtained  was  proportionately 

and  rate  of  the  depletion  in  this  and  other  less.    The  speedy  retirement  of  the  Oonfeder- 

military  departments  will  be   found  treated  ates  after  the  battle  of  Grettysburg  rendered 

under  the  heads  of  Htoibns  of   the   Abmt  the  services  of  these  troops  useless,  and  by 

more  fully.  August  1st  they  were  nearly  all  disbanded. 

In  view  of  the  serious  loss  of  disciplined  It  having  become  apparent  to  the  Govern- 
troops  which  would  be  caused  by  the  return  ment,  during  the  progress  of  the  draft,  that  the 
home  of  the  2  years\  12  months'  and  9  months'  act  of  March  3d  was  insufficient  to  supply  the 
r^ments,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about  army  with  recruits,  the  President  issued  a  call 
6^00  men,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  on  October  15th  for  800,000  volunteers,  to  be 
expire  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1868,  enlisted  by  the  governors  of  the  different 
the  Government  early  in  the  year  took  meas-  States  "  for  the  various  companies  and  regi- 
ures  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  Enrolment  ments  in  the  field  from  their  respective  States." 
and  Conscription  Act,  authorizing  the  President  The  volunteers  thus  enlisted  were  declared  en- 
to  recruit  the  army,  -when  necessary,  by  draft-  titled  to  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as 
ing  from  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  previously  established  by  Government  for  en- 
country  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-  listed  troops ;  and^  together  with  all  other  vol- 
five.  The  measure  was  unpopular  in  many  unteers  not  previously  credited,  were  to  be 
parts  of  the  country,  though  few,  if  any,  credited  on  and  deducted  from  the  quotas  es- 
among  the  party  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  tablished  for  the  draft.  Should  any  State  fail 
war  objected  to  it  upon  principle,  as  a  find  to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  War 
and  peremptory  means  of  providing  men.  Department  under  this  calL  then  a  draft  for 
They,  however,  preferred  volunteering  as  more  the  deficiency  was  to  be  maae  on  the  State  or 
effective  and  more  in  accordance  with  repub-  its  districts  on  January  5th,  1864.  Nothing  in 
lican  institutions.  In  reply  to  these  objections  the  proclamation  was  to  interfere  with  existing 
it  was  urged  that  volunteering  under  the  last  orders,  or  any  subsequently  to  be  issued,  for 
call  had .  proceeded  slowly,  that  the  bounties  the  draft  then  in  progress  or  where  it  had  not 
demanded  were  excessive,  and  that  the  quota  commenced ;  and  it  was  stated  that  in  the  as- 
of  many  States,  even  under  the  inducement  of  signment  of  quotas  of  States  and  districts  due 
heavy  bounties,  had  not  been  filled.  These  regard  would  be  had  for  the  men  previously 
reasons  being  deemed  conclusive,  the  conscrip-  famished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
tion  act  became  a  law  on  March  8d ;  in  the  sue-  ing. 

ceeding  May  and  June  the  enrolment  was  effect-  This  call  differed  in  several  particulars*  from 

ed  in  most  of  the  States,  and  early  in  the  former  any  previously  made,  and  indicated  the  adop- 

month  a  draft  of  800,000  men  was  ordered,  tion  of  a  wiser  policy  in  reference  to  reSn- 

the  conscription  commencing  in  the  several  forcing  the  army.    In  the  first  place  the  troops 

districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided  were  ordered  to  be  raised  six  months  or  more 

by  the  provost  marshal-general  and  his  assist-  before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  any  of  the 

xmts,  as  soon  as  the  enrolment  was  completed  three  years'  men,  and  not,  as  previously,  when 

and  the  quota  in  each  assigned.    For  the  oper-  there  was  imperative  need  of  their  services, 

ations  of  l^e  conscription  act,  see  Enbolment.  either  to  repel  invasions,  to  save  the  menaced 

On  December  Ist,  1868,  the  draft  had  resulted,  capital,  or  to  fill  the  places  of  those  whose 

in  twelve  States  in  which  it  was  enforced,  in  term  of  enlistment  was  about  to  expire.    They 

adding  about  50,000  men  to  the  army,  and  in  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  various  or- 

the  accumulation  of  a  fund  of  $10,518,000,  de-  ganizations  in  the  field,  and  not  formed  into 

rived  from  commutations  under  what  is  known  new  regiments  or  companies.    And  lastly,  the 

as  the  *^  Three  Hundred  Dollar  clause"  of  the  people  were  called  upon  to  decide  under  which 

act,  which  was  reserved  for  the  procurement  system,  volunteering  or  the  draft,  they  would 

of  reornits  by  bounties.  replenish  the  wasted  battalions  of  the  army, 

On  June  15tb,  under  apprehensions  of  an  thus  relieving  the  Government  from  the  odium 

invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  its  enforcement 

States,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  of  the  conscription  had  brought  upon  it. 

calling  for  100,000  miUtia  to  be  mustered  into  But  although  the  call  was   made  several 

the  United  States  service  for  six  months  unless  months  in  advance  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 

sooner  discharged,  viz.:  from  Maryland,  10,000;  enlisted  men  of  1861,  it  came  none  too  soon 

from  Pennsylvania,  50,000 ;  from  Ohio,  30,000 ;  for  the  needs  of  the  country.    Estimating  the 

and  from  West  Virginia,  10,000 ;  and  directing  strength  of  the  army  at  660,000  men,  on  Jan. 

that  these  States  should  be  respectively  credit-  1st,  1868,  we  have  to  deduct  from  that  number 

ed  under  the  Enrolment  Act  for  the  militia  ser-  10,000  two  years'  and  55,000  to  60,000  nine 

vice  rendered  under  the  proclamation.     The  months'  men,  whose  terms  expired  previous  to 

governor  of  New  York  also  received  a  requi-  October ;  and  if  from  the  remainder  we  make 

sition  for  80,000  men.     The  latter  call  was  a  further  deduction  of  26  per  cent,  for  losses 

obeyed  with  commendable  promptitude,  and  of  every  description,  which  is  the  ascertained 


• 
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ratio  of  depletion,  there  would  be  left  but  ganization,  and  its  members,  if  not  demoralized 
450,000  effective  men  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  affected  in  their  discipline,  become  at  the 
To  offset  these  losses  there  were  50,000  con-  best  only  machines.  Influenced,  doubtless,  by 
scripts,  and,  as  appears  by  the  provost-marshal-  tiiese  considerations,  the  Secretary  of  War  an- 
generars  report  83,242  recruits  obtained,  pre-  nounced,  in  bis  annual  report^  that  ^^the  prime 
vious  to  Novemoor,  by  volunteering,  of  whom  importance  of  filling  up  the  old  regiments,  and 
all  but  about  15,000  were  8  years'  men,  a  to-  the  superiority  of  such  forces  over  new  regi- 
tal  of  188^242,  which  would  bring  the  strength  ments,  were  points  upon  which  all  military 
of  tJie  army,  in  October,  up  to  about  580,000  experience  and  opinions  agree,"  and,  through- 
men.  The  estimates  of  the  War  Depertment  out  the  year,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
show  that  the  paymaster-general  of  volun-  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  army,  was  in 
teers  was  called  upon  in  November  to  pay  901  conformity  with  these  views.  An  impor|^t 
regiments  of  infentry,  169  of  cavalry,  42  of  ar-  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  negro  re^- 
tillery,  4  of  engineers,  and  174  artillery  bat-  ments,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  here- 
teries,  making  a  total  of  about  1,150  fofl  regl-  after.  In  some  of  the  States  also  nine  months' 
ments.  The  regular  army  to  be  added  consists  men,  and  in  New  York  two  years'  men,  were 
of  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  6  of  artillery,  and  19  formed  into  new  regiments,  which  were  con- 
of  infantry,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,200  re^-  sidered,  and  were  in  fact,  equivalent  to  veteran 
ments.    To  this  large  number,  the  exigencies  regiments. 

that  follow  victory  and  occupation,  the  nature  As  a  means  of  inducing  veterans,  both  out 
and  extent  of  the  field  of  operations,  and  the  of  and  in  the  service,  to  re&nlist,  or  to  enter 
formidable  size  of  the  enemy's  army,  impera-  old  regiments  other  than  their  own,  a  liberal 
tively  demanded  that  considerable  reinforce-  system  of  bounties  and  furloughs  was  adopted, 
ments  should  be  added.  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  follow- 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  last  call,  volun-  ing  order,  issued  by  the  War  Department,  on 
teering  commenced  in  all  the  States  with  an  June  28th. 
activity  which  promises  a  substantial  increase 
to  the  national  forces.     In  addition  to  the  C>w«"^  Omkm,  No.  1«1.--PV»^  ••  In^  order  to  in- 

bounties  offered  by  Government,  from  its  com-  S^r^r^tnTISiriSI^'m:^^^^^^^ 

mutation  luna  ana  trom  other  sources,  viz.,  within  ninety  days  from  this  date,  in  the  respective 

$802  to  new  recruits,  and  $402  to  veteran  vol-  States,  nnder  the  reffulations  hereinafter  mentioned, 

imteers,  there  were  bounties  provided  by  State,  ''he  Tolonteers  so  rallsied,  and  snch  of  the  three  years' 

county,  town,  or  other  local  authorities,  nearly,  ^"^SFfJ^^  ?  ib^md  as  may  reenhst,  m  ac«)rdance 

^n.      yA  „  " ">  v»  vi^"^*  *v^«*  auvuvxiMv^  M««*  V,  ^jj^  ^jg  order,  will  oonstitate  a  foi-ce  to  be  desigoa- 

if  not  fully,  equal  m  amount,  making  the  whole  ^ed  "  Veteran  Volunteers." 

sum  received  by  the  recruit  from  $600  to  $900.  The  regulations  for  enlisting  the  force  are  as  fol- 

TJiLder  this  stimulus  a  sufficient  number  of  re-  lows: 

cruits  had  probably  come  in  at  the  close  of  the  ,  ^»^,:  The  penod  of  acrrice  for  the  enlistinents 

^«««    4.^   »5.«4.yv.^    +1,^    ««^-.  *«   ♦T.^   ^fp^^AA^^  and  reenliatments  above  mentioned  shall  be  for  three 

year   to  restore    the    army  to  the  effective  years  or  during  the  war. 

strength  possessed  by  it  a  twelvemonth  pre-  Third:  All  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 

vious.  18  and  45  years,  who  hare  heretofore  been  enlisted 

Previous  campaigns  having  shown  the  folly  *nd  hare  aerrod  for  not  leaa  than  nine  months,  and 


months  of  experience  in  actual  wanare  to  be-  theproyisions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

come  effective,  the  Government,  early  in  the       lovrth :  Bveiy  volunteer  enlisted   and   mnstered 

year,  began  to  devise  means  to  retain  m  the  ^i^^'^^^^xJntZ  QiSi^I^uimouiwl 

field  the  veteran  troops  whose  terms  were  p,y  i^  advance,  and  a  bounty  and  premium  of  $402. 
about  to  expire,  and  to  fill  up  the  regiments  m       fifth :  If  the  OoTcmment  shall  not  require  these 

active  service  to  the  maximum  strengtii.    Many  troops  for  the  fhll  period  of  three  years,  and  they  shall 

of  the  Utter  were  reduced  to  mere  skeleton  ^  mustered  honorably  out  of  the  service  brfore  the 

commands;  a  brig^e  of  four  or  five  regimen*  XTlf^Vbein'LJSS^^t^^^ 

being  frequently  inferior  in  numerical  strength  bounty  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  same  as  if  the  full 

to  a  full  regiment ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  ex-  term  had  been  served.    The  legal  heirs  of  Tohmteera 

perienced  officers,  an  army  made  up  of  numer-  '''^ho  die  in  service  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  wh^e 

ous  small  organizations  of  this  nature  was  ^^^  wmaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  soldier's 

wanting  in  mobility  and  in  other  elements  of      ^i^uh:  Veteran  volunteers  enlisted  under  this  order 

power.     Few  of  the  regiments  raised  during  wDl  be  permitted  at  their  option  to  enter  old  regiments 

the  first  two  years  of  the  war  had  received  any  now  in  the  fleld^  but  their  service  will  continue  for  the 

considerable  refinforcements,  and  though  the  foil  .tem  of  their  own  enlistment,  notw^^^ 

men  had  become  good  soldS^,  the  gr/ual  re-  SW^if;ett.*'™ewX^^^^^ 

auction  (amounting  m  some  cases  to  almost  90  cd  only  by  persons  who  have  been  in  service,  and  hare 

per  cent.)  in  their  numbers  had  greatly  weaken-  shown  themselves  property  qimlifled  for  command, 

ed  that  esprit  du  corps  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ^^  »  hadge  of  honorable  distinction,  service  chevrons 
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approTtl  of  their  respectire  gorernore.  to  raise  com-  large  numbers  to  reSnlist,  and,  subseqnent  to 

paniM  and  regimenta,  within  the  period  of  aixtv  days,  the  middle  of  December,  a  steady  stream  of 

S'Aiu*'liarSJ^;?Sre^^^^^^^  furloughed  regpents  p^^^^^^  northward,  af- 
the  said  period  of  sixty  days,  the  officers  roaj  be  n-^  fordmg  mdioations  that  the  army,  when  re- 

eommissioned  at  the  aate  of  their  original  commis*  organised  in  the  spring  of  1864,  would  contain 

sion,  and,  for  the  time  encaged  in  recruiting,  they  a  considerable  nncleus  of  disciplined  troops. 

wUl^be  enfaUed  to  receive  tie  pay  belonging  to  their  rphe  men  raised  by  drafting  were  distributed, 

jsiahik:  Volunteers  or  militia  now  in  serrice,  whose  from   time  to  time,  among  the  regiments  or 

term  of  serrice  will  expire  within  ninety  days,  and  companies  of  their  States,  and  those  Yolunteer- 

who  ^shali  then  hare  b^n  in  serrice  at^least  nine  ing  under  the  October  call,  it  was  understood, 

...  ..  ._  .L_  -X.-      1^  L-„_x       J  -      _         _   .                     I  to  be  slmuarly 

class  of  recruits, 

I  to  the  seat  of 

and  nremium  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  herein  pn>-  war  at  that  date.    The  great  body  of  them  were 

Tided  for  oUier  trrops  reentering  the  service.  j^  temporary   State  camps,  and  in  many  of 

*t.i^i^?  •  ^f*"»  ^  expiration  of  nmety  days  from  ^j^   g^^  ^  number  of  these  was  still  incon- 

this  date,  Tolnnteen  serving  in  three  years'  organiza-  "ty  •^•'"r"  i^^  ««***««*  v*  i.uwiw  w«w  ov»**  ^u^vu 

tiona  who  may  reJJnKst  for  three  years  from  the  data  aderable. 

of  anch  rej^nlistment  or  for  the  war,  shall  be  entitled  to  As   an  additional  means  of  promotmg  the 

the  afi>resaid  bounty  and  premium  of  $403,  to  be  paid  efficiency  of  the  army,  a  plan  of  consolida- 

iS  *^^^"»^^^«""^J?'**^*^^^^'°*^®'*"^P*'^®^°'®^  tion  in  depleted  regiments  was  authorised  by 

"^«iAf  OflSws  in  service,  whose  regiments  or  com-  ^%  *wo  following  sections  of  the  Enrolment 

panies  may  re^nlist  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  Oonacnption  Act : 

of  this  order,  before  the  expiration  of  their  present  ggc.  19.— JnJ  be  it  fuHher  enaded.  That  whenever 

term,  ahaU  have  their  commissions  continued  so  as  to  a  remment  of  volunteers  of  the  same  arm  from  the 

preserve  their  date  of  rank  aa  fixed  by  their  original  game  State  is  reduced  to  one  half  the  maximum  num- 

mnster  into  the  United  States  service.  be,  prescribed  by  law,  the  President  may  direct  the 

EUomih:  As  soon  aAer  the  expiration  of  their  oonsolidatioBoftbe  companies  of  such  regiment;  Fro- 

original  term  of  enlisUnent  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ,^^  That  no  company  so  formed  shall  exceed  the 

service  will  permit,  a  furiou|^h  of  thirty  days  will  be  maximum  number  prescribed  by  kw.     When  such 

granted  to  men  who  my  reenlist  in  accordance  with  consolidation  is  made,  the  regimental  officers  shall  be 

the  provisions  of  this  order.  ...               .           .     o .     .. 

beerediU 


respective  states,     Inetmetions  lor  the  appointment  ^  Tesiment                                  _     _ 

of  recruiting  officers,  and  for  tfillsting  veteran  volnn-  lo^gj  by  irw7no ''offiTOr'ThaTf  be  Appointed  Tn^such 

teers,  will  be  immediately  issued  to  the  Koveniors  of  regiment  bevond  those  necessary  for  the  command  of 

States.       By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  aoch  rednoe^  numher 

"^E,  D.  TOWNSBND,  Asst.  Adjt-Oen.  *"?  reduoett  number. 

T»           J     J       ;icii.^ii.x^.i.>ni»i.u  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  some 

By  an  order  issued  Sept  lift,  section  9  of  the  regiments  which  had  dwindled  to  indgi^iflcant 

above  order  was  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  p^portions  were  consolidated  into  five  or  a  less 

V*"-     ..         ...       -   ,  _.    •       ,       ...  number  of  companies,  where  the  interests  of 

*2;T^A')  ^u".^*S  2e'r^°?r„&^*)S:  the  service  seemed  to  demand  it;  but.  in  the 

ganizations,  who  may  reenlist  for  three  yew  or  the  OMgonty  of  cases,  they  were  allowed  to  remain 

war  in  the  companies  of  regiments  to  which  they  now  as  originally  organized,  for   reasons   deemed 

belong,  and  who  may  have,  at  the  date  of  reSnlist*  conclusive  by  those  having  discretion  in  the  mat- 

S!?'^ft!^.M  ^^«2r  ^^A  t^^  ^*!L5?  J?^*^.}3  *«r,  and  which  can  be  best  understood  by  refer- 

tne  aioreaaia  DountT  and  prerninmof  S402  to  be  paid  ^_  '    4.    ^v    ^  n      •   —      j tji-     /»^    xi. 

in  the  manner  provided  for  other  troops  reentering  the  ^^  *?  "^®  foUowmg  order  prOT^ing  for  the 

service.    The  new  term  will  commence  from  the  time  mustenng  out  of  supernumerary  offioera  in  such 

ofre^nlistment  consolidated  regiments : 

Another  order,  dated  in  December,  extended  General  Ordert,  No,  86. 

the  time  for  re6nlisting  veteran  volunteers  in  wa»  DxPAaTiiKHT^wtrrAi^-OawMAL's  Omca, ) 

the  Te^>eotive  States  under  General  Orders  wasihicoton,  uipri/ sd,  laes.    f 

No.  191,  current  series,  to  Jan.  6th,  18(^.  1.  Under  the  authority  contained  in  sections  nine- 

A  farther  order  from  the  War  Department,  *?«»  •^  ♦^^^J^J  o^  **»••«*  for  enrolling  and  calling  out 

<lflt^  Nov  21at  nrnviflftd  ^hai  vftlnntfl<»r«  thAn  ^^  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 

aatea  i*ov.  zisi,  proviaea  mat  volunteers  men  -y^^^^^  3^  ^^^  j^  ^3  ordered  that,  for  each  and  every 

m  the  servioe,  reftulistmg  as  veteran  volunteers  regiment  of  the  volunteer  army  now  reduced,  or  that 

under  General  Orders,  No.  101,  should  have  a  may  be  reduced  hereafter,  as  set  forth  in  said  sections, 

farlongb  of  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  consolidation  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

expiration  of  their  original  enlistment;   and  lo'^ing ">les :             i  fardru 

that  when  three  fourths  of  a  regiment  or  com-  .    ,  ,,   v        .*    *     1?*.          i-j  *^  «  4  Jk 

».>»«.  »ky«>«i^i  -mtA^WM-  4.1, A  ».A«>  Jr^»i;a4..au.i  ^t^i.^-  ^'  Ym^  regictient  will  be  consolidated  int<rnve  or  a 

pany  should  reBnlist,  the  men  so  en^ted  might  ,^  ^^^y^^  l^  companies,  and  the  colonel,  major,  and 

go  home  m  a  body  witn  tneir  omcers ;    the  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out 

individuals  of  the  regiments  or  companies  not  Cavalry 

r^nlisting  tobe  assigned,  during  the  absence  3.  ^^y,      i^,„t  ^i„  ^e  consolidated  into  six  or  a 

of  their  ooniraaes,  to  cmty  with  other  organiza-  less  number  of  companies,  and  the  colonel,  two  majors, 

tions.    This  modification  of  the  original  order,  and  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out 

together  with  the  liberal  bounty  offered  to  vet-  Artillery. 

eran  volunteers,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  8.  Each  regiment  will  be  consolidated  into  six  or  % 
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less  number  of  batteries,  and  the  colonel,  two  majors,  might  overstay  their  time  without  incurring 

and  one  assistant  surgeon  mustered  out.  the  reproach  of  desertion ;   and  more  still,  see- 

4.  The  companies  and  batteries  formed  by  consolida-  »  ^  ^vV,^  „^  «,A«nii-^«  nr^-A  4^0  v^n  4^  »/^»i»;V»  ^- 

tion  wiU  be  of  the  maximum  strenrth.  ani  will  be  or-  ^S  .^hat  ^^  measures  were  taken  to  reclaim  or 

ganized  as  now  directed  by  law  and  regulations.    The  ^punish  deserters,  openly  detied  the  authority 

first  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  be  used  to  designate  of  the  Government  by  resuming  their  ordinary* 

the  companies.                             .   .      j      ^  occupations  in  time  of  peace.      There  was 

6.  The  company  officers,  commissioned  and  non-  ai)undant  evidence,  also,  that  disaffected  per- 

commissioned,  reodered  supernumerary,  will  be  mus-  «*"""^**"*'  "^  *^v«w,  €»*^v,  *.  »u  xxioau^vv^u  ^/ci 

tered  out  of  service  at  the  date  of  conwlidation.    All  ?0M  ^^^e  systematically  employed  m  proraot- 

other  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  re-  ing  desertion,  either  by  enticing  men  from 

tained.  their  regiments,  or  persuading  them  to  over- 

6;  rrhe  officers  to  be  retained  will  bo  selected  by  the  g^ay  their  furloughs  until  they  were  afraid  to 

division  and  corps  commanders,  under  the  instructions  -.^fl-„  i.^  xu^  «— Sv  ^-^a  V/»^i,rx  <>«»a,.«y.i»  ♦^ 

of  the  commandmg  general  of  tlJe  army  or  department,  ^^©tura  to  the  army,  and  become  amenable  to 

from  among  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  respective  punishment. 

regiments.  After  the  consolidation,  as  herein  directed,  The  publication  of  these  statistics  naturaUy 
the  reduced  proportion  of  officers  will  be  mMntained,  alarmed  the  country,  and  with  a  view  of  re- 
and  no  appointments  to  vacancies  will  be  made  except  .torinff  to  the  servipo  mnrh  of  ita  tironer  ma- 
upon  notification  from  the  a^^utant-general  of  the  coring  roine  service  mucnoi  US  proper  ma- 
anny. '  To  this  end  commanders  of  armies  and  de-  terial,  and  of  discourflgmg  the  practice  of  de- 
partments will  report  weekly  to  the  adjutant-generals  sertion,  a  special  clause  was  inserted  in  thd 
the  vacancies  to  be  filled.    The  said  reports  will  be  Conscription  Act,  upon  which  the  President 

^Kd°,^en^';hh"piSrcrae*';^  ^'^^^  «^«  ^'lo^^g  proclajiation : 
with  date  and  cause  thereof.  If  an  order  was  issued  Executive  Mansiow,  March  Idth,  1868. 
in  the  case,  its  number,  d&te,  and  source  must  be  given.  In  pursuance  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  act 
Commissaries  and  assistant  commissaries  of  musters  of  Congress,  entitled  an  act  for  enrolling  and  calling 
will  closely  observe  this  paragraph,  and  make  no  mus-  ont  the  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap» 
ters  in  except  of  the  proportion  uerein  fixed.  proved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  vear  one  tbousaiid 
mt-  a'/n  li.  ax  ji«  j."l  x»  ^ai.s  eight  hundred  and  sixty-Uiree,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  ditliculty  attending  the  execution  of  this  p^sident  and  commander-in-chief  bi  the  army  and 
order,  and  the  positive  loss  which  the  service  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and  corn- 
would  incur  by  the  withdrawal  of  numerous  mand  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  ser- 
competent  officers,  apart  from  the  injustice  to  ^»<*/»^  *!;«  ^^^  States,  now  absent  from  their  regi- 
*!,«  i«5«^«-  ^u^^^^i^^L.  «r««^  «^.;i;i«  ^i^^^^i^^A .  naents  without  leave,  shall  forthwith  return  to  their  re- 
the  officers  themselves,  were  readily  perceived ;  gpective  regiments,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 

and  soon  after  its  promulgation  the  corps  com-  claim  that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective 

manders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  unanl-  regiments  without  leave  who  shall  on  or  before  the  1st 

mously  requested  the  commander-in-chief  to  ^^J  of  April,  1868,  report  themselves  at  any  rendex- 

4.«v.v  *i^  «^4-:^««  ;»»  *i»/»  ««*«4-f/^»  r.nf;i  ♦>»«  ai^^^  vous  designated  by  the  General  Orders  of  the  War 

take  no  action  m  the  matter  until  the  disas-  DepartmeSt,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored 

trous  eliect  ot  such  a  step  could  be  laid  oeiore  to  their  respective  regiments  without  punishment,  cx- 

the  President.     In  accoruance  with  these  sug-  cept  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances  during  their 

£?estions,  the  power  has  been  but  sparingly  absence,  and  all  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 

nsed  and  onl:*  where  the  discharge  of  officer,  5^„IS.^«tS^l.t?«.^dr''^  "  '*"^™'  '"" 

would  prove  a  positive  beneht  to  the  regiment  ^nd  whereas  evil  disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at 

or  the  service.     Recruiting  was  wisely  substi-  sundry  places,  have  enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to 

tnted  as  a  means  of  restoring  efficiency ;  and  desert  and  absent  themselves  from  their  regiments. 


lowed  to  retain  their  experienced  and  familiar  remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships  and 

leaders,  whom,  in  many  cases,  they  considered  dangers; 

an  indispensable  part  of  their  organization.  .}.  ^*  tberefore,  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful 

T3«.  /N-ffi^;«i  «»4-,<.««^«  ^«;1a  i-^  T«i^no~«-   iQrtQ   :4-  citixens  to  oppose  and  resist  the  aforementioned  dan- 

By  official  retirrns  made  m  January,  1863,  it  ^  ^^^  tVSasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in  restoring  to 

was  estimated  that  there  were  then   absent  Q^elr  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and 

from  duty,  8,987   officers,   and   280,073  non-  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for 

commissioned  officers  and  privates,  of  whom  "enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces  and  for 

only  a  part  were  reaUy  disabW  or  sick,  the  rest  f^^^p^^SCn'^n^^^^^^^ 

beingmamlydesertersorstragglers  who  absent-  gaj^  act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and 

ed  themselves  m  order  to  avoid  duty.  The  Gov-  the  rebellion. 


ighty- 

the  p#eilege.    Many  of  the  absentees  were  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

living  openly  at  their  homes,  having  far  ex-  Bv  the  President:        _,       .        ^  _., 

ceeded  the  reasonable  time  allowed  for  recov-  ^'*^"'  *'•  Staktoh,  Secretary  of  ^ar. 

ery  from  wounds  or  sickness,  and  among  these  The  proclamation  had  the  effect  of  inducing 

a  lax  sentiment  had  grown  up  in  regard  to  the  many  deserters  to  return  voluntarily  to  their 

obligations  of  a  furlough,  w^hich  they  began  duty,  and  the  enforcement  of  strict  orders  is- 

finally  to  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  sued  by  the  commanders  of  several  depart- 

from  the  service.    Many  probably  honestly  be-  ments  caused  the  compulsory  return  of  others, 

lieved  that,  having  obtained  a  furlough,  they  In  a  corresponding  degree  the  temptation  to 
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overstay  farlonglis  or  to  desert  was  lessened,  second  act  authorized  him  to  receire  into 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  army  thereby  greatly  the  service  of  the  United  ^tates  for  any  spe- 
promoted.  As  the  example  of  officers  abasing  cies  of  labor  or  military  or  naval  service  for 
the  privil^^  of  their  forloughs  was  naturally  which  they  might  be  found  competent,  persons 
supposed  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  o^  African  descent,  who  should  be  enrolled 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  the  commanaer-  and  organized  under  such  regulations,  not  in- 
in-ohiet  in  accordance  with  a  special  privilege  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
in  the  Conscription  Act,  instructed  courts  mar-  as  he  might  prescribe ;  and  should  receive  $10 
tial,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  had  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day,  of  which 
power  to  sentence  officers  who  should  absent  monthly  pay  $3  dollars  might  be  in  clothing, 
themselves  from  their  commands  without  leave^  •  Both  laws  were  made  with  reference  to 
to  be  reduced  to  the  rank«  to  serve  three  years  those  persons  who  by  force  of  arms  or  by  pro- 
or  during  the  war ;  audi,  by  a  general  order  from  visions  of  statutes  had  been  recently  freed  from 
the  War  Department,  oonunanding  officers  bondage ;  and  the  important  class  of  colored 
were  required  to  report  in  their  monthly  rp-  soldiers  from  the  free  States  was  probably  not 
turns  of  deserters  tne  names  of  men  joined  then  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress.  Many 
from  desertion,  as  well  as  those  who  deserted  considerations  were  urged  upon  the  President 
during  the  month.  So  effective  were  these  to  induce  him  to  exercise  the  power  conferred 
provisions,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  upon  him  in  a  restricted  sense  only.  The  em- 
general-in-chief  was  enabled  to  report  a  con-  ployment  of  negroes  as  laborers  upon  fortifica- 
siderable  abatement  in  straggling  and  deser-  tions^  teamsters,  boatmen,  and  in  similar  ca- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  overstaying  of  furloughs,  pacities,  was  declared  legitimate  and  sufficient 
although  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  pun-  for  the  present  needs  of  the  country ;  but,  in 
ishment  was  not  quite  sufficiently  prompt  and  the  opinion  of  many,  the  arming  of  any  con- 
oertain  to  entirely  prevent  the  evil.  From  the  siderable  body  of  such  persons  was  a  measure 
report  of  the  provost  marshal-general,  to  whom  fraught  with  ominous  consequences.  Whether 
was  intrusted  the  general  direction  of  the  sub-  or  not  these  reasons  were  deemed  conclusive,  it 
ject,  it  appears  that,  between  May  1st  and  No-  is  certain  that,  previous  to  1863,  the  number  of 
vember  1st,  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  de-  persons  of  African  descent  employed  as  sol- 
serters  and  absentees  were  arrested ;  and  that  diers  was  exceedingly  limited.  But  with  the 
owing  to  the  greater  probability  of  arrest  and  commencement  of  the  year,  a  vigorous  move- 
to  the  punishments  that  had  been  inflicted,  the  ment  was  initiated  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
number  of  deserters  in  September  and  October  try  to  organize  colored  regiments,  and  espe- 
was  only  one  half  as  great  as  in  May  and  June,  cially  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  the 

Previous  to  1863,  the  employment  of  colored  latent  strength  of  the  large  negro  population 

soldiers  in  the  United  States  service  was  con-  in  the  seceded  States. 

fined  to  two  or  three  localities.    At  Hilton        On  January  12th,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 

Head,  S.  Carolina,  Gen.  Hunter  had  caused  the  vania,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represent- 

able-bodied  negroes  from  the  neighboring  plan-  atives  a  bill  autiiiorizing  the  President  to  raise, 

tations  to  be  formed  into  regiments  and  drilled  equip,  and  organize  160,000  colored  troops, 

by  competent  officers ;  and  Cten,  Butler,  find-  whRh,  after  being  amended  so  as  to  provide 

ing  in  j^ew  Orleans  a  colored  corps  of  the  for  the  enlistment  of  not  over  300,000,  was 

Louisiana  State  militia,  raised  under  the  cer-  passed,  February  2d,  in  the  face  of  a  deter- 

tificate  of  a  former  governor  of  the  State,  mined  opposition  from  members  of  the  border 

placed  it  in  the  service  of  the  Goremment,  States,  and  from  some  friends  of  the  adminis- 

and  encouraged  the  formation  of  similar  or-  tration.   A  similar  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sum- 

ganizations.    These  troops  were  originally  in-  ner  in  the  Senate,  having  been  reported  back 

tended  chiefly  for  local  service,  or,  if  sent  be-  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  with  a 

yond  the  localities  in  which  they  were  raised,  recommendation  that  it  should  not  pass,  on  the 

were  to  be  employed  to  garrison  posts  which  ground  that  sufficient  authority  to  raise  such 

the  nnaodlma^  Northern  soldiers  could  not  troops  was  conferred  by  the  act  of  1862,  no 

safely  occupy  during  the  unhealthy  season,  further  action  was  taken  on  either  bilL    The 

Public  opinion  had  not  yet  decided  that  they  subject  had,  however,  been  by  this  time  very 

could  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  army  generally  discussed,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 

and  as  such  be  available  for  every  species  of  gress,  ajid  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  large 

military  service,  notwithstanding  that  Congress,  portion  of  the  comQiunity,  and  of  many  promi- 

by  two  acts  passed  in  July,  1862,  had  expressly  nent  public  men,  including  officers  of  expe- 

authorized  the  employment  of  colored  men  as  rience,  the  President  determined  to  exercise,  to 

troops.  their  fiiUest  extent,  the  powers  conferred  upon 

The  first  of  these^  known  as  the  Confiscation  him  by  the  act  of  1862.  Congress  having  in  the 
Act,  permitted  the  President  to  employ  as  Conscription  Act  avoided  making  any  distinc- 
inany  persons  of  African  descent  as  he  mifiht  tion  between  white  and  colored  citizens,  and  re- 
deem necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression  quired  them  equally  to  be  enrolled  and  drafted 
of  the  rebellion ;  and  for  tliat  purpose  to  or-  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  the  policy 
ganize  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  of  the  administration  thenceforth  became  clear- 
might  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare.    The  ly  defined,  and  '^persons  of  African  descent,** 
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as  well  in  the  free  as  in  the  slave  States,  were  North  cm  only  leiid  a  portion  of  onr  fighting  force, 

declared  to  he  avai^hle  as  soldiers.  »>«|f.«  compelled  to  kye  behind  another  portion  to 

'ri.^^;*^^^^^  «rT«;«;««  ^^irs^^  .<^^»«»,«fo  ;«  cultivate  our  fields  and  supply  the  wants  of  an  im- 

The  initiative  in  raising  colored  regunents  in  njense  army.    The  administnition  has  determined  to 

the  free  States  was  taken  hy  Governor  An-  take  from  the  rebels  this  source  of  snpply^to  take 

drew  of  MassaohnseCts,  acting  in  conformity  their  negroes  and  eompel  them  to  send  back  a  po^n 

with  the  following  order  from  the  Secretary  of  their  whites  to  cultirate  their  dewrted  plantations; 

«%f  War  •  *^"  ^^7  P^^*"  pc'vons  they  would  be  to  fill  the  place 

iir..  n.... •..*«*  •ar^.«««.^«  n«*«  1  of  the  dart-hued  laborer.    They  must  do  this  or  their 

WAaD»^«xHT,WAM»«jgH^gTT,J  armies  will  starve. 

Ordered  that  GoTSiiNOB  Andrkw,  of  Massachusetts,  ^^,  ^  ^\  -,*  /^..^  «*  .*  .* 
is  authorized,  until  further  orders,  to  raise  such  num-  ^.Onthe  first  day  of  JanuaiT  last  the  President  issued 
her  of  volunteer  companies  of  artillery  for  duty  in  the  ^  Proclametion  dedanng  that  from  that  day  forward 
forta  of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  such  corps  of  '^  ^®  **»^^  ^  *^«  S*^  **»«?  ^^  rebellion  should  be 
infantrr  for  the  rolunteer  mUitary  service  as  he  may  free.  Yon  know  that  vast  numbers  of  thcM  slaves  are 
find  convenient.  Such  volunteers  to  be  enlisted  for  ^^^  7^^,  borders,  inside  of  tlw  lines  of  this  army, 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  may  include  They  come  into  your  eamps  andyou^  cannot  but  re- 
persons  of  African  descent,  organiied  into  separate  «^^«  t^«™-  ,The  authorities  in  Washmgton  are  Tery 
corps.  He  will  make  the  nsoal  requisitions  on  the  ap*  m«ch  named  to  hear,  and  I  fear  with  truth  in  many 
propriate  Staflf  Bureaus,  and  officers  for  the  prop-  cajps,  that  some  of  these  poor  unfortunates  have,  on 
er  transportation,  organisation,  supplies,  subsistence,  different  occasions,  been*  turned  away  ftom  us,  and 
arms  and  equipmento  of  such  volunteers.  their  apnlications  for  admission  within  our  hnes  have 
[Signedl                      EDWIN  M.  STANTON,    .  *>««»  refused  by  T)ur  officers  and  soldiers.    This  is  not 

Secretary  of  War.  the  way  to  use  freedmen. 

Recmiting  offices  were  immediately  opened  ^,i  ^^       ^.^^  ^^^  ^  *  ^  ^^  *^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  , 

by  the  ffovemor,  and,  as  the  colored  popula-  eharge  you  aU  if  any  of  this  unfortunate  race  come 
tion  of  Massachnsetts  was  inconsiderahle,  agents  within  your  lines  that  you  do  not  turn  them  awav,  but 
were  sent  Into  neighhoring  States,  where  the  receive  them  kindly  and  cordially.  They  are  to  be  en- 
scruples  of  the  people  or  of  the  executive  pre-  «>uraged  to  come  to  us.  Tbejr  aro  to  be  received  with 
vented  the  enUstment  of  troops  of  this  class.  Sr^rSS*'  '^  "  '  they aro  to 
In  reply  to  enquiriea,  Governor  Andrew  an-  This  is  the  policy  that  has  been  fully  determined 
Bounced  that  these  regiments  would  be  num-  upon.  I  am  hero  to  say  that  I  aiA  authorized  to  raise 
bered,  organized,  considered,  and  treated  in  ev-  «  manv  reg^ente  of  Wacks  as  I  can.  I  am  an- 
err  r^ct  preciselj  «  other  regimente  prev-i-  jj»™^^*5  flLTS^T^^l  ^^"^^i"^ 
ously  sent  into  the  field  by  Massachusetts ;  and,  this  work  to  take  hold  of  it.    I  desire  only  those  whose 


present 

V  «--,  degree  and  to  the  same  rights  with  l^JL^lt^,^^t  ^»™t!iu!f."*  "^  ""' "'  ^"^^ 

11    XI.      X              r\x\.      jf  ^    at.  J.         V             J.  persons  will  receive  commissions, 

all  other  troops.  Other  free  States  subsequent-  '^  while  I  am  authorised  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Sec- 

ly  sanctioned  the  enhstment  of  cmored  soldiers,  retaiy  of  War,  I  have  the  fullest  authoritv  to  dismiss 

including  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  fi^m  the  army  any  man,  be  his  rank  what  it  may, 

York,  Ohio,  and  Kansas.  j;^^^^^  ^f^^^^^nSjT^'^im'^^J^^ 

The  Government  having  matured  its  plans  SLes"l^forrme!°^  w^ld  raL^r^dS'^Jt  tlSi^ 

with  regard  to  the  negro  population  whoo^the  commissions,  because  such  men  ore  unworthy  the  name 

progress  of  the  war  nad  brought  within^the  of  soldiers. 

Union  lines,  Gen.  Thomas,  a^utant-general  of  ♦             •        .    •            ♦            • 

the  United  States,  was  despatched  in  March  to  .^.^o'*^?  *i*^«  *?  ™*f«  ?»  ^V"/*!.®^  ^?^}7  regiments 

the  Southwest,  charged  with  the  organization  **  J'^.*,>*^'''*  I «?.  ^?^   ^  *^"il  5*** '"  the  women 

«      1       J  r^^  v««*e^  "  *•*"  u««  v*6».**««v»v**  ^^  children  and  all  the  men  unfit  for  our  military  or- 

of  colored  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  a  g»niiations;  and  place  them  on  these  plantations ;  then 

labor  system  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     In  the  take  these  regiments  and  pot  them  in  the  rear.    They 

discharge  of  these  duties  he  visited  MemphiSi  will  guard  the  rear  effectually.    Knowing  the  oonntry 

Helena,  and  other  pointa  on  both  sides  of  the  ''S?v*'*lf*?''!*''  'J**  •j'*^®  roads  and  swamps,  they 

\ti^^iI^T^^\   «.   4?««    «yv«*i>    -.«   -i7«^i,<.v».^    ^^A  Will  be  able  to  track  out  the  accursed  guenllas  and  run 

MiMlssippi   as   far    south   as   Vicksbuy,   and  ^^  ^^  t^e  land.  When  I  get  regfiients  raised  you 

While  at  Lake  Jtroviaence,  Louisiana,  delivered,  may  sweep  out  into  the  interior  wiUi  impunity.   Ree- 

on  April  8th,  an  address  to  the  troops  stationed  oUect,  for  ever^r  regiment  of  blacks  I  raise,  f  raise  a 

there,  the  following  extracts  from  which  de-  je|™ent  of  whites  to  face  the  foe  inthefi^d.    This, 

scribe  one  important  obieot  of  his  visit,  and  ffDow-soldiers,  is  the  deterained  polu^           admm- 

r  1 J  rc       ,.*^  ^j!  vi^i^vw  VA   MAxa  T  wiw,  w^  jgtration.    You  all  know  full  well  when  the  President 

unfold  the  pohcy  of  the  Government  at  length :  of  the  United  States,  though  said  to  be  slow  in  comin/? 

I  came  from  Washington  clothed  with  the  fullest  to*  determination,  when  He  once  nuts  his  foot  down,  it 

power  in  this  matter.    With  this jpower,  I  can  act  as  "  there,  and  he  is  not  going  to  take  it  up.    He  has  put 

if  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  were  himself  ?»»  *^*  ^^^Vu  "?  ^^^u^.  ?**TiT*^°  *  *"*  my  official 

g resent    I  am  direeted  to  refer  nothing  to  Washing-  wfl»enoe  sbaU  be  given  that  he  shall  not  raise  it 

)n,  but  to  act  prompUy-what  I  have^  do,  to  do  at  xJnder  the  hnpulse  given  by  this  action  of  the 

ouoe— to  stnke  down  ihe  unworthy  and  to  elevate  the  r«««-««iT«rvr»+    »iA«n;fl»»  «,v.^«^i^«4wi  ^^^i^^^^^ 

deserving. You  know  fuU  well -for  Government,  recruiting  for  colored  rejm 

you  have  been  over  this  country— that  the  rebels  have  proceeded  with  considerable  activity  m  Tennes- 

sent  into  the  field  all  their  available  fighting  men—  See,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  North  and  South 

every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  uod  you  know  Carolina,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  in 

ISlSSuLnt^V^'tt.™  ^.l^iir  ^dd^mhg  r«^ «?  P«^  ?r^"^r^  otherdistncts 

way  they  can  bring  to  bear  against  us  all  the  strength  i^J  possession  of  the  Federal  arms,  as  also  m 

of  their  so-called  Confederate  States,  whUe  we  at  the  Maryland  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Gen. 
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Banks,  oommanding  the  Department  of  the  **«*  of  m^n  from  the  ranks,  and  from  the  list  of  non- 

Gul^  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  black  troops,  f""^.^.?!?  ^"^  commiggioned  officers,  are  respect- 

— .i^^i.  \.^  A.„*.4  i«  4.1*^  .^..^^^  ^«  i»««.  ««^».«i  ;»  fu^ly  wlicited  from  the  Generals  commanding  the  re- 

wnicn  he  lonnd  in  the  service  on  his  arrival  m  gp^ctive  divisions. 

Kew  Orleans,  and  was  so  confident  in  the  abil-  By  command  of               Maj.-Gen.  BANES, 

ity  and  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  beeome  Riobabd  B»  Ibvut,  A.  A.*Q«neral. 

good  soldiers,  that  he  ordered  a  whole  army  With  a  view  of  systematiang  the  enlistment 

corps  to  be  raised,  consisting  of  18  regiments,  of  colored  troops,  the  following  order,  ftirnish- 

of  600  men  each,  to  be  called  the  "Corps  ing  rules  and  regulations  on  the  subject,  was 

d'Afriqne.^'    His  general  order  on  the  subject  issued  bythe  War  Department  after  the  return 

was  in  the  following  terms :  of  Gen.  Thomas  to  Washington : 

Corps  D^Afrique.  Generai  Orders,  No,  148. 

Hs&DQOARTBBS  Dkpaxtmsht  ov  th«  Qvlv,  )  Wak  DspAKTjutinvAojirrA2rT-OKifSBAL*8  Omc^  } 

KiHSTBBBTB  Abmt  Corfb,  Opblousab,        >  WABHiifOTOir,  May  asd,  1868.     ) 

n         7  n^^    v^  AC.     rrt,^  M^JIxJliS*  J«*.  1-  A  bnrean  Is  established  in  the  Admtant-Genepars 

Gtnma  OrdsTB,  No,  f --The  MajoM3eneMj  co^  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^tt^„  ;;^^     u^ih^or^ 

roanding  the  Department  proposa  gmnixation  of  colored  troops    An  officer  will  be  as- 

Jk^  '^-^'^'Sft^^'  '^^?»    Tf  "1??^^,rf*  J^]^^  S  S^ned  to  the  charge  of  the  bureau,  with  such  number 

^IhteS^'^gi'mt^S?"^;^^^^^  jS"'"  "  "^'^  ^  dedgnatedV  the  Adjutant-Gen. 

aniUeiy,  cavaliT--malunff  nine  brigades  pftwo  re^  g  ^^  ^^  „^^  ^^1  ^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  ^t^j,^  ,3  .„. 

ment8each,and«ireedivlmon8ofthie^  spectoin,  to   supervise  the  organization  of  colored 

with  approomte  corps  of  engineers,  «?^  flj">«  tiospi-  ^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „         be*indicated  bythe  War 

^'^h  division.    Appropnato  uniforms,  and  the  T><m«rfr««nt  4n\>»«  w^rili-™  m^A  Wt^ 


In  the  Add  ^e  efficiency  of  eTwy  ««P« JePf^^  piicants  f£r  commissions  to  command  colored  trooi»^ 

^^?!!tA^^ i^^^^^'^J^  *J».°®<^"  '"P^5-^*'^?!  ®i^  who,  on  application  to  the  Adjutant-General,  may  Je- 

paged,  and  the  practocal  limits  of  one  d«rert  wmmand  ^j^;  authority  to  present  themselves  to  the  boar\i  of 

IS  generally  estim^^  at  1,000  men.    The  most  emi-  ^xjnjination. 


— 1 yA.  "    Vi'"'^ lu •  "  I  A\.    '      1  —1  mem,  «Da  nu  sacu  authority  will  be  given  to  persons 

valor  of  the  soldier  is  rather  acquired  than  natural.  j,    J,       ^^^  ^ee^  examined  and  pa^ed  by  a  board ; 

Nations,  whose  individual  heroism  is  undisputed  have  ^ju  ^^^  authority  be  given  to  any  one  person  ii 

failed  as  soldiers  m  the  field.  The  European  and  Amer-  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^„^  regiment. 

loin  continents  exhibit  instances  of  this  character,  and  g  ^he  reports  of  the  boards  will  specify  the  grade 

the  military  prowess  of  every  nation  may  be  estimated  ^^  commiasibn  for  which  each  candidate  is  fit,  and  an- 

by  the  centuries  it  has  devoted  to  military  contest,  or  ^j^  ^^   ^         ^^  ^jji  ^e  gj^en  in  accordance.  Commis- 

*S«  *™d^^'onal  P""*°°  ^^iJ^P^^P??/^*^  mOitary  glory,  gjong  ViU  be  issued  (rem  the  Adjutant^enerars  office 

With  a  "«5e  unawnstomed  fo  milU  ^1^     ^   prescribed  number  of  men  is  ready  for  mua- 

more  depends  on  the  immediate  influence  of  officers  4^- ;_«.  al*!  m^»^,*i^ 

npon  individual  members,  than  with  those  that  have  ^'  "*^  ^^  service. 


.^«;^»*  ^^^A^i^  4k««^M  ««  ^»i^*«»<.^«..^«K.m/M«  numbers  to  be  determined  by  the  Adjutant-General, 
efficient  service  in  the  field,  in  order  to  aecnre  the  most  ^j^  ju  j^  desimiated  "  — -  Regiment  of  U.  8.  Col- 
thorough  mstruc^on  and  discipline,  and  the  largest  m*  irtSTrwinl'*     ^^^            ««K»«"<?" 

•TiS,**H.S2^^rfl.rS;J?la'^?^    tL^L^V^^J  7.  RecrSiting  stations  and  depoto  will  be  esteblished 

!?iJ^I^^«««tI1.^r"^JhinXfe  nnmh^r  ^  ^7  ^^^  Adjut^it-Gcueral,  as  clrcumstences  shall  re- 

"'AStSLffig  Go"i^  qJire,«^^                                                     andin- 

Kl'SZ  «^XSSS;!SSt2L^f«S"i,^^^^^  ^  No«HSmmissioned  offieerB  of  colored  troops  maj 

S^Sffi\?;fi^A  ?!  u^^t^-ia^^^^^^                  Sii  ^  -elected  and  appointed  from  the  best  men  o^  thefr 

SSt,  l^^^Sl5?«  i^^S?  rwiJL^^         iT^-^nl  »°™»>er,  in  the  usuTmode  of  appointing  non-commU- 

^MiSS^^  ^n J^.  A?  2?JSSf  ^?^f kII^kSS!  wo°«i  officers.  Meritorious  comiissionid  officers  wUl 

J^r^^fsTa^^SitiL^l'^^^  ^^ntUl^topremoti^^ 

Slli^Sr^ci^l?^^^^^^  Jor4"r?£"n»K^^^^ 

S^rrii'JS^^'^Sl^^^^^^^^^  mJrs?tTar?2^h^/ch^^^^^^ 

%^w  iZ^S^\^Z?Z^?^wl  l^v  Ji!n!rfS  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 

H^SiL  fl^hll^hi^^^^  ^^  B""^'-^  *o  *he  care  of  the  Adjutent-Gencral. 

demand  /"*»  bim  whatever  service  he  can  render.  g     '^       ^  ^j^   Secretary  if  War. 

The  chief  defect  inomnizations  of  this  character  hu  ^           g  j^  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.^eneral. 

ansen  from  incorrect  ideas  of  the  officers  m  command.  -ri    •,     •      i               j-i         mi_                   •     i  a. 

Their  discipline  has  been  lax,  and  in  some  cases  the  Early  in  AngDst,  Gen.  Thomas  again  left 

coodoctofuieirregimente  unsatisfactory  and  discredit-  Washington  for  the  Bouth  west,  under  instmo- 

able.    Cpntrovereies  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  the  tions  from  the  War  Department  to  continue, 

•ervice  have  ansen  between  them  and  other  troops.  _ji.i,5„  av^  «««:^**  ^•»J;omoi<»-  ^.A4-r^A  Kw  v?wi 

The  oi^anisation  proposed  will  reconcile  and  avoid  ^^^^^  the  region  previously  visited  by  him, 

many  oF these  troublesT  *"^     orgamzation  mto  the  military  service  of 

Officers  and  soldiers  will  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States  of  all  able-bodied  male  per- 

the  service  in  this  Department,  and  the  absolute  neces-  sons  of  African  descent,  who  may  oome  within 

men  are  in  nowise  involved.    The  codperation  and  ac-  troops,  or  who  may  hare  already  placed  them- 

tive  support  of  all  officers  and  men,  and  the  nomina-  aelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Got- 
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ernment."  An  order  issned  hj  him  at  Yicka-  The  number  of  colored  soldiers  obtained 
burg,  on  August  18th,  developed  the  adoption  from  the  sources  above  described  has  been 
of  a  new  policy  bj  the  Grovemment,  the  effect  variouslj  stated,  but  it  appears  by  the  report 
of  which  would  be  to  very  largely  increase  the  of  the  bureau  of  enlistments,  created  in  May, 
number  of  colored  troops  in  the  service,  and  that,  by  December,  over  50,000  men  had  been 
to  make  the  negro,  in  a  degree,  work  out  his  organized  and  were  in  actual  service.  Not- 
own  emancipation.  The  practice  of  receiving  withstandinff  the  declarations  of  Governor 
all  negroes  who  sought  the  protection  of  the  Andrew  and  others,  that  they  would  be  placed 
Government,  and  allowing  them  to  remain,  in  on  an  equal  footing  with  white  troops,  in  re* 
many  instances,  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  spect  to  bounty,  pay,  etc.,  they  have  been  al- 
inactivity,  was  thenceforth  to  be  abolished,  ex-  lowed  no  bounty  from  the  General  Govern- 
perience  having  shown  that  it  was  ^^  uot  only  ment,  and  under  the  construction  given  by  the 
Injustice  to  the  service,  but  to  tbe  welfare  of  War  Department  to  the  act  of  1862,  they  can 
the  negroes  themselves,  resulting  in  habits  of  only  receive  the  pay  of  $10  per  month  while 
idleness,  sickness,  and  disease.^'  Hence  the  other  soldiers  are  paid  $18  per  month,  with 
following  clause :  clothing  and  daily  rations.     As  colored  men 

r  r  X       II    ui  1.  j'^  —  1^     ^^.   r  .u^  -I ,  we  subject,  like  white  men,  to  be  drafted  un- 

In  future  all  able-bodied  male  neffroes  of  the  above  T      *u    n          •  *•  -,    a   i,   i   j          :i-      •    • 

doss  will  at  once  be  organixed  by  such  officera  aa  «er  the  Oonscnption  Act,  and  no  discrimma- 

may  be  detailed  for.  that  duty,  ioto  the  militar^r  aer-  tion  m  color  IS  recognized  by  the  President's 

vice  of  the  Uaited  St«tea,  when  they  will  be  assigned  oall  for  volunteers  in  October,  this  distinction 

to  regiments  composed  of  persona  of  African  descent  ^^g  stronrfy  urged  upon  the  Government  as 

now  m  proceaa  of  formation  or  to  be  formed  hereafter.  ^^.^^^  ^^^  J^^  gecret^ry  of  War,  in  his  annual 

Suitable  provision  was  also  made  in  other  report,  recommended  that  their  bounties  and 

parts  of  the  order  for  male  negroes  incapacitated  pay  should  be  made  the  same  as  for  ot^er 

by  age  or  sickness,  and  for  women  and  chil-  troops.    ^^  As  soldiers  of  the  Union,"  he  added, 

dren.    The  enlistment  of  negroes  in  the  rebel  *<  fighting  under  its  banner,  exposing   their 

States,  or  of  colored  refngees  from  such  States,  lives  to  uphold  tiie  Govemmlht,  colored  troops 

was  attended  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  re-  are  entitled  to  enjoy  its  justice  and  benefi- 

spect  to  claims  of  service  or  labor  from  such  cence." 

persons.  The  owners  were,  for  the  most  part,  The  apprehensions  entertained  in  some  quar- 
enemies,  and  after  the  Emancipation  Proclama-  ters  that  negroes  would  be  found  unfitted  for 
tion  of  the  President  the  Question  of  property  military  service  have  not  been  justified  by 
was  considered  definitively  settled.  TVhen,  events.  Officers  competent  to  judge  have  con- 
however,  the  Government  determined  to  make  curred  in  describing  them  as,  !br  the  most  part, 
requisitions  upon  the  colored  population  of  the  obedient,  patient,  orderly,  and  temperate ;  apt 
border  slave  States,  or  upon  those  portions  of  th e  in  learning  drill ;  proud  of  their  occupation,  and 
seceded  States  expressly  excepted  froni  the  when  well  led,  gallant  soldiers.  The  habit  of 
operation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  it  implicit  obedience  acquired  during  their  long 
became  necessary  to  adopt  some  rule  of  compen-  subjection  to  the  dominant  race  in  the  South 
sation  for  slaveholders,  whose  rights  might  be  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  amenable  to  dis- 
affected. With  this  view  an  order  was  issued,  cipline,  and  not  a  few  officers  who  have  had 
on  Oct.  3d,  from  the  War  DepMlment,  direct-  experience  of  colored  regiments,  have  declared 
ing  the  establishment  of  recruiting  stations  in  their  preference  to  command  that  class  of 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  pre-  troops.  Some  cases  of  insubordination  have, 
scribing  the  method  of  enlistment  "All  able-  nevertheless,  occurred ;  a  notable  one  being 
bodied  free  negroes,  slaves  of  disloyal  persons,  that  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  Corps  d^Af- 
and  ^ves  of  loyal  persons,  with  the  consent  of  rique  garrisoning  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mlssis- 
their  owners,"  were  dedared  eligible  for  mill-  sippi.  But  these  can  be  generally  traced  to  the 
tary  service,  and  the  State  and  county  in  neglect  or  bad  conduct  oi  commanding  officers, 
which  the  enlistments  were  made  were  to  be  The  Secretary  of  War  cites  instances  of  their 
credited  with  the  recruits  thus  obtained,  efficiency  as' infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
Loyal  slave  owners  offering  slaves  for  enlist-  soldiers,  and  the  following  extract  from  Gen. 
ment  were  to  receive  $800  for  each  recruit  ac-  Banks^s  officiid  report  of  the  assault  on  the 
cepted,  upon  filing  a  deed  of  manumission  for  fortifications  of  Port  Hudson,  on  May  27th, 
him,  and  making  satisfactory  proof  of  title.  Illustrates  their  bravery  under  trying  circum- 
Bntif  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  stances  : 

opening  enlistments,  a  sufficient  number  of  re-  On  tbe  extreme  right  of  our  line  T  posted  tbe  1st  and 

cruits  should  not  be  obtained  to  meet  the  ex-  8d  rejjiments  of  ne^io  troops.    The  1st  regiment  of 

iirencies  of  the  service,  then  enlistments  might  Lo«i»»an»  engineers,  composed  exclusively  of  colored 

?e  made  by  slavey  without  «qniring  the  ^a-  Z"'^^.' T^^i^'  Thi  ^iZ't^p'T^ 

sent  of  their  owners,  the  latter  to  receive  the  these  troops  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  for  tbe 

same  compensation,  and,  upon  the  same  terms,  utmost  steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  was 

provided  for  owners  offermg  their  slaves  for  en-  confided.                                 ^  ..^  .  .^                 . 

Lment    Special  boards  were  al«o  appointed  „%'^:r^f^"{!  Jj^Ti^^c'u  ^L'Sl^t 

for  each  State  to  determine  all  claims  ot  own-  ^g,  heroic,  no  troops  could  be  more  determined  or 

ers,  and  to  further  the  objects  of  the  order.  more  daring.  They  made,  during  the  day,  three  charges 
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apon  the  batteries  of  the  enemj,  safiTeriDg  reiy  hearf  crease  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  the  field 

losses,  and  holding  their  position  at  nighBWl  with  the  ^y  relieving  able-bodied  soldiers  now  employ- 

other  troops  on  the  nght  of  oar  lines.    The  highest  ^  .„  xv^  a^*^^  »v^«4.  4-^  i^^  ooft;.*^^^  tJ^*y!ia 

commendi^on  is  bestowed  npon  them  by  all  the  officers  ^  ^^  ^^  .^°^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  assigned  to  this 

in  command  on  the  right  1^©^  organization.     The  corps,  on  November 

Whatever  doubt  m»j  have  existed  heretofore  as  to  1st,  consisted  of  401  commissioned  officers,  and 

the  eflBdenc:^  of  orgamxations  of  this  cnaracter,  the  17  762  enlisted  men,  organized  as  infantry  and 

^±Z°iJSiti«1fL^JEl!t«T?Z'Hn^^  comprising  208  companies,  of  which  160  had 

were  m  condition  to  observe  the  oonduct  of  these  regi-  v«^«  A^J!r«  j   i«*^   /a  «^«:wva«*-     v^^r^  «««; 

meats,  that  the  Government  will  find  in  this  class  of  heen  formed  mto  16  regiments.    i!*ach  regi- 

troops  efficient  supporters  and  defenders.    The  serere  ment  contams  6  companies  of  the  1st  battahon, 

test  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  determined  and  4  companies  of  the  2d  battalion,  the  former 

manner  in  which  thw  en wnntered  the  enemy,  laive  ^njy  i^^g  gp^ed  with  mnskets,  and  assigned  to 

upon  my  mind  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success.  They  ,^JL;„^«  ILi.^  «v;i^  4.1,^  Io^^aTTo^a  Ai.»t^i  «;♦!» 

require  only  good  officers,  commands  of  limited  num.  gwrwon  duty,  while  the  latter  are  armed  with 

bers.  and  careful  discipline  to  make  them  excellent  swords  and  pistols,  and  are  on  duty  as  guards, 

soldiers.  cooks,  nnrses,  etc.    The  report  of  the  Secre- 

The  following  testimony  to  their  general  tary  of  War,  presented  a  month  later,  eetima- 

good  oondaoty  both  in  and  off  the  field,  was  ted  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  corps  at 

contributed  by  Gen.  Hunter,  while  command-  22,000.    At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  in  the 

i^g  the  Departoient  of  the  South.  fall  performance  of  the  duties  for  which  it  was 

Hnia>QVA«TsnDapAannDrTorTiaSouT&HiLTov(  organized,  and  had  rendered  efficient  service 

HxAo,  Post  Botal,  8.  o^  May  4M,  1808.    f  in  arresting  deserters,  beside  releasing  for  ac- 

TohURsedUncytU09vfnorofM<uwku^  Ijye  duty  a  corresponding  number  of  able- 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  my  com-  v^:^  -A-      r^^  nffipfira  wftre  ael«<»ted  on  the 

plete  and  eminent  satis&ction  with  the  results  of  the  "XX"^  ^•n-  ^  ^^^  omcers  were  seieciea  on  ine 

organtxation  of  negro  regiments  in  this  Department  recommendation  of  the  military  superiors  un- 

In  the  field,  so  Cur  as  tried,  thej  have  prored  bnye,  der  whom  they  had  experience  hi  the  field,  and 

active,  enduring,  and  ener^tic,  frequently  outrunning,  ^i^^ere  assigned  to  duty  without  regard  to  the 

by  their  x«U  and  fwailianty  with  the  Southern  ooun-  g^^^  f    ^      ^^  ^  they  were  appomted.     A 

tTF,  the  restrictions  deemed  prudent  by  certain  of  their  *%    w^      ,       Z.  ^  a^TZa  Jl  ILj  JlKw.  ♦i*^  «,«« 

officers.    They  have  never  disgraced  their  uniform  by  similar  plan  was  adopted  m  assigning  the  men 

pillage  or  cruelty,  but  have  so  conducted  themselves,  to  companies. 

upon  the  whole,  that  even  our  enemies,  though  more  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 

anrioustoflndfeult  with  thwe^an  with        other  ^i^  that  during  the  year  two  boards  have 

portion  of  our  troops,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  allege  ^^^„  .„  „^»^^     ^^  .x  a  «««^^i:«  .»ii  ♦t^a  /x^k^^ 

i«ainst  them  a  single  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  5f  '>®®S  m  sessi«i---one  at  Annapolis  wid  the  other 

ovilixed  warfare.  at  Cincinnati — ^before  one  of  which  all  officers 

These  re^ments  are  hardy,  generous,  temperate,  who  have  left  their  commands  in  consequence 

patient,  stnctly  obedient,  possessing  groit  natural  of  ill  health  are  ordered  to  appear  as  soon  as 

K^'s^tirn'r:^  W.tlS.^laS''..*'!!^;!:  the^^  able  to  travel      TheySpgo  an  ex- 

which  made  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  invincible.  They  anunation  by  the  Doara,  and  are  recommena- 

believe  that  now  is  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  their  ed,  according  to  their  condition,  for  light  duty, 

deliverance ;  and  under  the  heroic  incitement  of  this  for  further  leave  of  absence,  or  for  medical 

w^^'^Jf  SlSiS^iJw^^  treatment  in  a  general  hospital  of  the  city 

both  Tict^ andad^tion.  where  the  board  is  in  session.    But  if  found 

In  this  connection,  I  am  also  happy  to  announce  to  fit  for  duty,  the  president  of  the  board  orders 

you  that  the  prejudices  of  certain  or  our  white  soldiers  them  forthwith   to  their  regiments.     The  re- 

and  ^cCTs  against  these  indisnensable  allies  are  rapid-  jferts  of  the  board  are  a  guide  to  the  adjutant- 

!jg"^S^?;S^urM£"eVarf^^^^  genial  in  maldng  detaS  for  muste'SLg,  re- 

in  the  presentwar  to  inaugurate  the  experiment  of  em-  cruitmg,  or  other  light  duty,  and  m  recom- 

ployiog  colored  troops,  large  opportunities  of  putting  mendations*for  leave  of  absence  or  discharge 

them  to  distinguished  and  profitable  use.  where  the  nature  of  the  disability  requires. 

The  important  subject  of  the  treatment  of  The  reports  of  the  boards,  taken  in  connection 

colored   soldiers  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  with  regimental  reports  of  absent  officers,  and 

have  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  will  the  surgeons'  certificates  from  such  officers^ 

be  treated  under  the  head  of  Pbisonebs;  also  form  a  complete  system  of  accountability  for 

iee  Fbeedmen.  absence  £rom  duty. 

An  important  element  of  usefulness  was  in-  During  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 

troduced  into  tlie  army  during  the  year  by  the  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  organization  of  a 

organization,  under  the  direction  of  the  provost-  special  ambulance  corps,  the  duties  pertaining 

marshal-general,  of  the  invalid  corps.    Its  ob-  to  which  had  previously  been  performed  by 

jects   were:    1.  To  give  honorable  employ-  officers  and  men  detailed  from  other  branches 

ment,  with  suitable  compensation,  in  garrison,  of  the  serviap,  and  not  by  men  enlisted  for  the 

hospital,  or  provost  duty,  to  that  numerous  purpose.     On  Feb.  24th,  the  Senate  Military 

class  of  deserving  officers  and  men  who,  from  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  re* 

wounds  received  in  action,  or  disease  contract-  ferred,  after  consultation  with  army  officers 

ed  in  service,  were  unfit  for  farther  duty  in  and  medical  directors  from  all  parts  of  the 

the  field ;  and  to  bring  back,  for  like  purposes,  country,  with  members  of  the  sanitary  commis- 

those  who  had  been  previously  discharged  on  sion,  and  with  other  competent  persons,  re- 

sunilar  grounds,  and  were  still  unfit  for  active  ported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  any 

duty  and  not  liable  to  draft ;  and,  2.  To  in-  change  in  the  system  then  in  operation,  which 
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employed  4,000  ambulances,  10,000  horses,  and 
10,000  picked  men,  and  had  attained  a  state  of 
great  efficiency.  In  view  of  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  the  spring  campaign,  and  the  probability 
of  battles  being  fought,  the  project  to  entirely 
reorganize  this  department,  and  to  substitute 
raw  recruits  for  the  practised  men  then  attach- 
ed to  it,  was  deemed  too  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, and  no  Airther  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.  The  yarious  corps  at  present  in  exist* 
ence  have  been  organized  in  compliance  with 
general  orders  from  generals  commanding  the 
several  departments,  and  form  essentially  one 
system. 

A  signal  corps  was  organized  under  an  act 
of  the  d7th  Congress,  of  which  the  average 
number  of  officers  on  duty  has  been  about  200. 
The  Secretary  of  War  observes  that  the  full 
capacity  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has  not 
been  developed,  and  different  opinions  as  to  its 
value  seem  to  be  entertained  by  the  command- 
ing officers.  In  combined  land  and  naval  oper- 
ations it  has  been  considered  useful,  and  com- 
manding officers  of  Western  armies  have  com- 
mended it  with  fieivor.  The  continuance  of  the 
corps  was  recommended  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, wil^  proper  restrictions  upon  number 
of  officers,  and  limiting  them  to  their  proper 
scope  of  duties. 

During  the  year,  1,755  miles  of  land  and  sub- 
mariue  telegraph  were  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  military  telegraph  corps, 
making  the  total  number  of  miles  of  land  and 
submarine  militanr  telegraph  lines  in  operation 
during  the  year  nve  tiiousand  three  tmndred 
and  twenty-six.  At  least  1,200,000  telegrams 
were  sent  and  received  over  tiie  military  lines  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80th,  1863— being  at  the  rate  of  about  8,000  per 
diem.  These  messages  varied  in  length  from 
ten  to  one  thousand  words  and  upward,  and  gen- 
erally were  of  urgent  or  important  character. 

The  number  of  Kevolutionary  soldiers  borne 
upon  the  pension  rolls  had  dwindled  down  to 
eighteen  on  the  80th  of  June,  1868,  of  whom 
only  ten  had  made  application  fbr  their  sti- 
pends on  the  4th  of  March.  The  number  of 
widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  on  the  rolk 
at  the  same  period,  was  1,678.  The  whole 
number  of  army  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls 
the  80th  of  June  was  7,248,  most  of  whom 
were  pensioned  on  account  of  wounds  received 
or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  during  the 
present  war.  The  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent mothers  of  8,578  deceased  soldiers  of 
the  present  war  were  inscribed  upon  the  rolls 
during  the  fiscal  year,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  this  clas»  on  the  rolls  at  th%  dose  of  the 
year,  4,820.  The  number  of  army  pensioners 
of  all  classes,  on  the  roUs  on  the  80th  June 
was  18,659,  drawing  pay  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
227,641  per  annum. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80th,  for  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  sea 
coast  and  frontier  fortifications,  and  for  the 


forces  in  the  field,  amounted  to  ^2,818,680. 
The  cannon,  small  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
equipments  for  men  and  horses,  and  ammuni- 
tion obtained  during  the  same  period  by  pur- 
chase and  manufacture,  were  as  follows: 


1,677 

1,082,841 

282,889 

1,251,995 

48,719,862 

1,485,046 

259,022,216 

847,278,400 

8,925,869 

6,764,768 

919,676 

94,689 

8,281 


field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  cannon,  with  car- 
riages, caissons,  and  other  implements. 

muskets  and  rifles  for  foot  soldiers. 

carbines  and  pistols  for  mounted  troops. 

cannon  balls  and  shells. 

pounds  of  lead  and  lead  buUetB. 

cartridges  for  artillery. 

cartridges  for  small  arms. 

percussion  caps. 

rriction  primers. 

pounds  of  gunpowder. 

sets  of  accoutrements  for  men. 

sets  of  equipments  for  cavalry  horses. 

sets  of  artillery  harness,  each  set  for  two 
horses.  • 


The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of 
ordnance  materials  in  the  control  of  tiie  de- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
quantities  of  those  articles  that  have  since  been 
procured,  and  the  quantities  of  those  articles 
on  hand  on  June  80th,  1863,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  viz. : 


AitklM. 

On  band  at  boglo- 
nlngof  thawar. 

Ftoenrsdrfnw 
Um  war  began. 

Blege  stid  acaooast  artiltery .... 
Field  artillery 

1,052 

261 

487,488 

81,268 

16.988 

868,691 

1,801,716 

28,247 

8.292,800 

19,808,000 

84,425 

1,110,684 

2,928,848 

10,980 

4,829 

674 

686 

1,064 
2,784 

Firearins  for  infantir 

1,990,144 

Firearms  for  cavalry 

888.124 

Sabres 

887,065 

Cannon  balb  and  shells 

Lead  and  lead  bullets,  in  lbs. . . 
Cartrldses  for  artillery. 

2,668.744 

71,776.774 

2,288,746 

Cartrldiee  for  small  arms 

Percnsuon  cans 

622,204,816 
749,476,000 

Frfotlon  nrimers. 

7,000,000 

Ounnowder  in  lbs 

18,424,868 

Saltpetre,  lbs ,. 

▲oooatrementa  Ibrinfiintry . . . . 
Aooontreroents  for  earalry.  — 
Eqvfpments  for  oavalry  horses. 
Artillery  harness  (doable) 

6,281,781 

1,881,800 

194,466 

266,681 

16,660 

Artklm 


Blege  and  seaooast  artillery. . . . 

Field  arUUery 

Firearms  for  Infantry 

Firearms  for  cavalry 

Babres 

CTannon  balls  and  shells 

Lead  and  lead  ballets  in  lbs. . . . 

Cartridges  for  artillery 

Otrtrldies  for  small  arms 

PereosHon  caps 

I*rl<rtion  primers 

Ganpowaer  In  lbs 

Saltpetre,  lbs 

AocoDtrements  for  influitry.. . . 
Aooontrements  for  cavalry.  .*. . . 
Equipments  for  cavalry  horses. 
ArtlHery  bamess  (donnle) 


lamad  alaea  tha 
war  began. 


2,088 

2,481 

1^^76 

827,170 

271,817 

1,746,686 

60,046,516 

2,274,490 

878,684,104 

715,086,470 

6,082,605 

18,071,078 

none. 

1,680,220 

195.298 

211,670 

17,486 


Oa  haad  far  la- 

ta«JuiM80.I8M. 


927 

484 

886,281 

82,226 

82.571 

1,180,749 

28,024,026 

492,604 

161,918,012 

74,246,680 

1,005,629 

1,462,874 

8,165,079 

162,010 

2,496 

6,562 

1,767 


From  a  report  fnmidied  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  appears  that  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  following  general  officers  were 
without  commands,  eqaal  to  a  brigade : 

MAJOa-OSmKALS. 

George  B.  McGleUan,  relieved  Nor.  7, 1862. 

John  C.  Fremont,  relieved  Aug.  12, 1862. 

David  Hunter,  relieved  June  12, 1868 ;  on  a  tour  of 
inspectioD  through  the  military  district  of  Mississippi. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  commissioner  for  czehaoge  of 
prisoners ;  has  bad  no  command. 
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Irvin  McDowell,  relieTed  Sept  6,  1862;  president 
of  a  Retiring  Board  since  Jolj  12, 1868. 

W.  8.  BoMcrans*  relie?ed  Oct  19, 1863 ;  ordered  to 
Department  of  llissonri. 

D.  C.  Buell,  reliered  Oct  80, 1862. 

J.  A.  UcGIemand,  reliered  June  IS,  1868. 

Lewis  Wallace,  reliered  Nov.  10,  1S62;  on  court 
martial  dutv  until  Nor.  6, 1868. 

QtoTge  dadwallader,  reliered  Au2.  16, 1862 ;  com- 
manding post  at  Philadelphia  since  July  18, 1668. 

E.  0.  C.  Ord,  reliered  Oct  28,  1868,  for  sickness : 
has  since  joined  his  corps. 

8.  P.  HeintKdman,  relieved  Oct  18, 1868 ;  president 
of  General  uourt  Martial  in  Washington. 

E.  D.  Keyes,  relieved  July,  1868 ;  member  of  Retir- 
ing Board  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  McDowell  McCook,  relieved  Oct  9, 1868. 

T.  L.  Crittenden,  relieved  Oct  7, 1868. 

D.  E.  Sickles,relieved  July  8, 1868;  severely  wounded. 

R.  H.  Milroy,  relieved  June  20, 1868. 

A.  Doubledav,  relieved  July  1, 1868 ;  wounded ;  on 
court  martial  outy. 

R.  J.  Oglesby,  relieved  July  27, 1868. 

G.  L.  Hartsttfl^  relieved  Oct  8, 1868 ;  ordered  before 
the  Retiring  Board. 

BRIGADIXR-OBNBRALS. 

Andrew  Porter,  relieved  July,  1862. 

T.  W.  Sherman,  relieved  May  27,  1868;  severely 
wounded. 

W.  R.  Montgomery,  relieved  June,  1862 ;  command- 
ing post  at  Philadelphia  until  March  11, 1868. 

J.  B.  Ricketts,  relieved  Nov.  1, 1862 ;  on  Military 
Board  to  try  officers  in  Washington. 

J.  S.  Wadswortb,  relieved  «ruly  17, 1863 ;  member 
of  Court  of  Inquiry. 

O.  W.  Morrell,  relieved  Feb.  1868 ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Indianapolis. 

J.  J.  Abercrombie^  relieved  Dec.  9, 1868. 

L.  P.  Graham,  relieved  Aug.  19, 1862 ;  president  of 
board  for  examining  sick  officers  at  Annapolis. 

W.  A.  Gorman,  relieved  June  27, 1868. 

J.  G.  Barnard,  has  had  no  command ;  chief  engineer 
of  the  defences  of  Washington. 

J.  P.  Hatch,  relieved  Aug.  80,  1862;  wounded  at 
aeoood  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  commanding  cavalry  depot 
at  St  Louis. 

A.  Scboepf,  relieved  Oct  15,  1862 ;  commanding 
Fort  Delaware. 

Q.  W.  Cullum,  haa  had  no  command;  chief  of  Gen. 
Halleek'B  staffi 

O.  B.  Tower,  relieved  Auff.  81,  1862;  severely 
wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

L.  G.  Arnold,  relieved  May  28, 1863 ;  sick,  and  or- 
dered before  the  Retiring  Board. 

W.  8.  Ketchum,  has  had  no  command ;  on  duty  in 
the  War  Department 

D.  Tyler,  relieved  June,  1868 ;  commands  the  dis* 
trict  or  Delaware. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  relieved  Oct  28, 1868;  on  General 
Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

E.  R.  S.  Canby,  reliev^  Sept  10, 1863 ;  on  duty  in 
the  War  Department 

C.  Devens,  Jr.,  relieved  May  26, 1868,  on  account  of 
sickness ;  commanding  depot  for  drafted  men  in  Bos- 
ion  harbor. 

Max  Weber,  relieved  Sept  7,  1862 ;  wounded ;  on 
General  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

Neal  Dow,  relieved  May  27, 1868 ;  wounded  and  a 
prisoner  at  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  S.  Greene,  relieved  Oct  89, 1868 ;  badly  wounded ; 
on  Gcnwal  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

John  Gibbon,  relieved  July  8,  1868 ;  wounded  at 
Gettysburg;  commanding  depot  for  drafted  men  at 
Philadelpma. 

Cfaariee  Griffin,  relieved  Oct  23, 1868,  on  account  of 
sickness ;  on  General  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

Greene  C.  Smith,  relieved  Aug.  28, 1861 ;  member 
of  Congress. 

B.  S.  Roberts,  relieved  Dec.  2, 1868. 

F.  C.  Barlow,  relieved  July  4,  1868  ;  wounded  at 
Gettysburg. 


Mason  Brayman,  relieved  May  81)  1868 ;  command- 
ine  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio. 

N.  J.  Jackson,  relieved  April  17, 1868 ;  commanding 
dmot  for  drafted  men  at  Biker's  Island,  N.  Y-  harbor. 

F.  B.  Spinola,  relieved  July  28, 1868  ;  wounded ;  on 
recruiting  service  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Solomon  Meredith,  relieved  Oct  19, 1868 ;  absent  on 
sick  certificate. 

H.  B.  Carrington,  haa  had  no  command ;  on  duty 
•with  the  governor  of  Indiana. 

William  Hays,  relieved  Sept  16,  1868 ;  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal-General,  Southern  Dlriaion  of  New- 
York. 

A.  K.  Slemn»r,  has  had  no  command ;  President  of 
Board  of  Bzaminatton  of  sick  officers  at  Cincinnati. 

P.  G.  Pitcher,  has  had  no  command;  assistant  to 
Provost  Marshal-General  at  Brattleboro',  Yt 

S.  A.  Meredith,  haa  had  no  command ;  agent  for  ez- 
efaange  ofprisoners. 

E.  W.  Heath,  relieved  March  26, 1868 ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  W.  Orme,  relieved  Aug.  81, 1868 ;  commanding 
at  Chicago,  DU 

J.  T.  Copeland,  relieved  July  14,  1868 ;  command- 
ing* depot  for  drafted  men  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

9.  G.  Chaplin,  has  had  no  command ;  commanding 
depot  for  drafted  men  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

T.  A.  Rowley,  relieved  July  8,  1863;  wounded  at 
Gettysburg;  commanding  depot  for  drafted  men  at 
Portland,  Me. 

C.  T.  Campbell,  relieved  July  80, 1868 ;  on  General 
Court  Martial  at  Miiwaukie,  Wisconsin. 

H.  K  Paine,  relieved  July  8, 1868 ;  lost  a  leg  at  Port 
Hudson :  on  General  Court  Martial  at  Washington. 

G.  R.  Paul,  relieved  July  8, 1868;  severely  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  and  neariy  blind. 

Rob^  Allen,  has  had  no  command ;  Chief  Quarter- 
maateH%  Department  of  the  West 

D.  H.  Rucker,  has  had  no  command ;  Chief  Depot 
Quartermaster  at  Washington. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  several  army 
corps  were  oommanded  as  follows : 


1st  Geo.  John  Newton. 

2d.   Gen  W.  8.  Hascoek. 

M.  Oen.  W.  H.  French. 

4tk.  Q«n.  Gordon  Granger. 

5th.  Qen.  George  Sykes. 

6tfa.  Gen.  John  Sedgwick. 

7th.  Consolidated  with  oth- 
ers. 

8lh.  Gen.  H.  H.  Lookwood. 

9th.  Gen.  A.  E.  Bnrnslde. 
10th.  Gen.  Q.  A  Gillmoreb 
11th.  Gen.  O.  O.  Uowsrd. 
12tb.  Gen.  IL  W.  Slocom. 


18th.  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord. 
14th.  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 
I&th.  Oen.  John  A.  Logan. 
16th.  Gen.  8.  A.  Unrlbut 
Utb.  Gen.  J.  B.  McPbenoa. 
IStb.  Gen.  B.  F.  Bntler. 
19th.  Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin. 
20th.  I  Consolidated  to  form 
2l8t.  f  the  4th. 
22(L   Gcn.S.  P.Hefntzelman. 
28d.    Gen.  G.  L.  Hartaaff. 
Cavalry  Corpa— G^.  George 
Stoneman. 


The  military  geographical  departments,  after 
undergoing  several  changes  in  commanders,  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  following  generals : 

Department  of  the  Tennessee— MaJ.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

**  ofthe  CumberlaDd— Mid.-Gen.  George  II.  Thomaa. 

**  of  the  Ohio— Mat.-Gen.  J.  T.  Foster. 

**  oftheEast— MM.-G«n.  John  A.  Dix. 

**  of  the  Gotf—MtJ -Gen.  N.P.Banks. 

**  of  North  Carolina  and  Vininta— M^-Gen.  B.  F.  Bntler. 

"  of  the  Northwest— MjJ. •Qen.  John  Pope. 

**  of  Washington— Ms] .-Gen.  8.  P.  Helnuelman. 

**  of  the  Mononaahela— M^-Oen.  W.  T.  U.  Brooks. 

**  of  the  Sasqnehanna— Mnj.-Oen.  D.  N.  Conch. 

••  of  Western  Virginia— Brlg.-Gen.  B.  F.  Kellr. 

**  of  New  Mexleo— Brig.-Gen.  J.  U.  Cnrleton. 

«  of  the  Paclflo— Brig.-Gen.  George  Wrlgbt. 

**  of  Kansas— MaJ. -Gen.  James  G.  Slant 

**  of  the  Middle  ]>epartment— Brig.-Gen.  H.  H.Lockwood. 

**  of  the  8oath— M^.-Gen.  Q.  A.  Qlilinore. 

**  of  MlsflOarl— MaJ.-Gen.  Jobn  M.  Schofield. 

The  three  departments  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Onmberland,  and  the  Ohio,  were,  in  October, 
formed  into  the  military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  which  Mig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  assumed 
the  command  on  the  16th  of  that  month. 
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TOLUITTEEB  B^BVICS.— 6EKEBAL  OFFICEBS,  ^M.-HsanHnu^d. 


%!aiiil,  rank,  and  date  wf 


BaW.'OlJiBBi 


18Sf. 

fanloB,* 
Mkhaal  K.  Uwl«r  • 
G«org«  D.  WnMr,** 
WiUiaa  Dwivfat,* 
"Lnamif  Cotivr,* 
JaoM  W.  McMDlM,* 
8alliTHiA.H«i«dith!* 
J«M»h  P.  Kalp*.* 
%.  W.  Hik«,«^^ 

JaneaBaiBM,* 
&  N.  KIA,^ 

TkMpk.T. 
Wm&m  Vaiid«v«r> 
A.  SdiimnMManit  * 
Edwnti  Hariaad  • 
Chmrin  K.  Gmhain,* 
SMBa«l  BaattT,^ 
bm»*  Wiattir  * 
Joha  E.  Sauth,* 
Frank  8.  NirkanonJ* 
Eimnl  H.  Hi4Moii> 


»N©T. 

ft  Nov. 
«»Nor. 
VNoT. 
StXvr. 

»N0T. 

nNoT. 

nNgT. 
19  Nov. 
«9NoT. 
fSNoT. 
MNoT. 
»Nov. 

SNo». 
Not. 
MNor. 

»NOT. 

M  Nov. 

ttNlMT. 
»NOT. 

S9NoT. 

«N0T. 

ttNoT. 


Bore 
in 

tPSS: 

N.  H. 

N.a 

IIL 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

Maaa. 

N.  T. 

Maaa. 

Wla. 

Ky. 

Ind. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Me. 

Maaa. 

P*. 

Pa. 

Va. 

Mo. 

Maan 

Maaa. 

OlltOu 

Bl.     . 

(Mo. 

Ohio.* 

Ky. 

Md. 

Iowa. 

Ptuai. 

Pa. 

Conn. 

Cona. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Pa. 

Okia. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

IIL 

Ma. 

Ma. 

Ky. 

Ky. 

Nana,  rank,  and  data  of 
Commiaaion. 

■   <, 

Bia.-OwaaALa   waftaatdL 


186f. 
R.P.Baak1aad,a 
JnaapkD.Wabatar,* 
Witflan  W.  Onaa!* 
WUliam  Harrow,* 
Joaapk  T.  CoMlaad,* 
Wilfian  H.  Honia,* 
Joka  Baal^* 
TbooiaaH.  Rngar,* 
T.  E.  O.  Raoaooi,* 
Bllka8.Dannia.* 
Thooiaa  a  H.  Smith,* 
Cbariaa  A,  Haekmaa,* 
Moitinwr  IX  Lanatt,* 
DaviaTillaoa,* 
Stapban  O.  ChampUa,* 
Haetor  ^ndale,* 
fharlaa  C.  Dodga,* 
Edward  E.  Pettar,* 
Thomaa  A.  (lawlay,* 
Albert  L.  Lae.* 
C.  L.  Mattblea,* 
M.  M.  Crocker,* 
Babert  Bl  Brawn,* 
John  McKial,* 


MNav. 

MNe*. 

«N0T. 

»NoT. 
MNoT. 
MNoT. 
MNoT. 
SSNov. 
ttNov. 
MNoT. 
MNoT. 
MNoT. 
WNofv. 

»N0T. 

n  Not. 
99  Not 
MNoT. 
»N<w. 
WNoT. 

I»N«T. 

WNoT. 
«9  Not. 
99  Not. 
99  Nov. 


Bon 
In 

1S^ 

Ohki. 

N.  H. 

III. 

D.C. 

in. 

£•. 

Ind. 
Mieh. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

N.T. 

Wia. 

la. 

N.T. 

111. 

MaH. 

Ohio. 

Pa, 

N.J. 

N.T. 

Ohto. 

Ma. 

Me; 

N.T. 

Mich. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

y.  J. 

S.  T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

N.T. 

Pma. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

N.T. 

Mo. 

N.8. 

Ma. 

NaoMf  rank,  and  data  of 


Baic-Qaaaaiu   twUfawerf. 

1869. 

Oeorve  P.  MeOiaala,*  99  Not. 

0.  W.  Deitaler,*  9»  Not. 
Hugh  Ewing,*  99  Not. 

IMS. 

Jaa.  M.  ShackeU»td,»  9  Jan. 

Daniel  Ullmaa,*  18  Jan. 

George  J.  Btannaid,*  1 1  Mar. 

Henry  Baxter,*  19  Mar. 

Jamee  Nagle,*  is  Mar. 

Franeia  L.  TbtOB,    *  U  Mar. 

Juha  M.  Tbayer,*  13  Mar. 

Charlaa  T.  Cain|>ben,*  IS  Mar. 

Holbart  E.Faine,*  IS  Mar. 

Thomaa  Welah.*  IS  Mar. 

Honk  T.  Reid,*  IS  Mar. 

Abner  C.  Haidtac ,*  18  Mar. 

Robert  B.  Pottar>  is  Mar. 

Thomaa  Ewfaig,  Jr.  •  IS  Mar. 

J.  A.  J.  Ughtbon,*  M  Mar. 

Thoa.  O.  SteTeaaoo,*  14  Mar. 

1.  J.  BarUett,*  SO  Mar. 
Fatriek  S.  CooMMr,*  SO  Mar. 


Bom 
in 


Maaa. 


Ky. 


VI. 
N.T. 

Pa. 
[N.T. 


Pa. 

Okie. 
Pa. 

■  •  •  e  •  • 

Com. 

Maaa. 

Ohio. 

Pa. 

Maaa. 

N.T. 

Ir«rd. 


Appobt' 
adfrMn 


lad. 
Kau 

Ohio. 


N^'y. 

Vt. 

Mich. 

Pa. 

N.T. 

Nab. 

Pa. 

Wia. 

Fa. 

Iowa. 

III. 

N.T. 

Kan. 

Va. 

Mate. 

N.T. 

Cal. 


The  following  nominations  by  the  President 
during  1868,  hiMl  not  been  act^  npon  hj  the 
Senate  at  the  close  of  the  year : 


TOLUNTBEB  AVKY—etmtinutd. 


RKGUX.AB  ARVT. 

^         Name. 

Rank. 

Date. 

Geonre  O.  Meade 

Brlgadiei^eneral, 

July    8 
JdIjt    4 
Oct    87 

WmSam  T.  Sherman *. . . . 

George  H.  Thomas 

.  TOLUNTBSR  ABUT. 


Nam*. 


GovqiBor  K.  'Wanes 

Andrew  A.  HninpihTeys. ..... 

QniBOT^  A.  GUlmoret 

JoaepnB.  Oarr 

Henrr  H.  Bfbley. 

Joaeph  J.  BarOett 

JoahnaT.  Owens..... 

Patrick  E.  Connor 

John  P.  Hawkinai 

Gabriel  B.Paol 

Edward  A.  Wildt % 

Edward  Ferrero ....*. 

Adalbert  Ames.... 

WmiamBlmert 

Daniel  H.  Bneker 

Bobert  Allen 

Boftia  Ingalls • 

GoataTua  A.  BeBnssjr. 

Alexander  Bhaler 

Edrannd  Kirbir^>«  ........... 

Benjamin  H.  Grierson 

Stephen  H.  Weed* 

Bobert  &  Foster 

Jndflon  Kilaatriek 

Alexander  Bb  Webb 

Alfred  N.  Dnfie 

Walter  €.  Whitaker 

Edward  P.  Chapin* 

Wesley  Merrttt 

Georiee  A.  Cnster 

£>  aJ.  Famsworth*. .......... 

Strong  yinoent* 

Wintam  B.  Whipple 

J.  G.  Starkweather 

Kenner  Garrard 

Charles  A.  Wooda 

John  B.  Sanhvm 

Giles  Smith 

Samael  A.  Bice. ....I 

Jasper  A.  Ifaltby 

AlexandfCT  ChsmbeTs 

Thomas  K  Smith 

Walter  Q.  Oreaham 

Manning  M.  Force 

Bnbert  A.  Oaxneron •.*. 

J61uiM.Cknae 

TOL.  III. — 8 


Ranik. 


Mafor-Geoeral, 
Brigadier-General, 


w 

M 

H 
« 
M 
U 

U 

*i 

u 

M 
M 
tt 
U 


W 
M 
U 
»* 

M 
« 

H 
U 

« 

u 
u 
u 

u 
u 
u 

M 
tt 
14 
t» 

a 
u 
u 

M 
•( 
M 
M 
U 


41 

44 

> 

44 

U 
M 
44 
U 
44 
U 
44 
M 
M 
U 
4* 
U 
44 
U 
U 
U 
M 
U 
M 

u 

44 

U 

u 

44 
U 

a 

44 
U 
44 

14 
4i 
44 
U 
U 
U 
H 
U 


DateJ 


Msy    8 

Jnly  8 
Aprilll 
Bept  T 
Sept  » 
Oct  4 
Not.  29 
Mar.  80 
April  80 
April  18 
April  M 
May  5 
May  20 
May  22 
May  28 
May  28 
May^8 
Majlis 
May  26 
May  28 
Jane  8 
Jane  6 
Jane  18 
Jane  18 
J^ne  28 
Jane  28 
Jane  25 
Jane  2T 
June  29 
Jane  29 
Jane' 9 
July  8 
Jnly  17 
July  17 
Jnly  28 
Aug.  4 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
AUK.  11 
Aug.  11 


Nana. 

Raak. 

Data. 

J.  A.  Bawlins 

Brigadler-GeneraL 

M                        to 
U                        44 
U                        U 
U                         44 
•4                         U 
41                         U 
%                       U 
14                          U 
44                         U 

u                 u 

H                      U 
tt                           44 
tt                         14 
44                         U 
M                         U 

Aug.  11 

A.  C.  Glllem 

Aug.  17 

J»rnm  0.  Bice .......  ^  - 1 ...  t  - 

Ang.  17 
Sept  7 
Sept  18 
Sept  16 
Sept  18 
Sept  19 
Oct    18 

John  W,  Tamer 

Henrv  I*.  BostlA. 

Henry  £.I)avles 

Andrew  J.  Hamilton 

Hennr  W.  Blnre 

William  P.  Banders* 

Bteohen  Miller 

Oct    26 

James  H.  Ledlie 

Oct    27 

Isaae  F.  Shenardl 

Oet    97 

James  H.  Wilson 

Aug.  80 
Vee.  26 

William  A.  Pylet 

A.  L.  Chetlaint 

Dee.  18 

C.  G.  Harkert 

Sept  20 

*  Slaea  dead.       f  For  apedal  gallaatry.       %  To  eommaad  colored  troopa. 
CAflVALTIXS  IN  THE  VOI.pjn'BBR  TOBCB. 

*  Mi^r-Qeneral  Edwin  V.  Somner,  at  S jracuse,  N.  Y. , 
March  21, 1868. 

Major-GenerA  John  F.  Reynoldlt  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1, 1868. 

Major* General  Hiram  G.  Berry,  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  battlo  of  Chaocellorsville,  May  8, 1868. 

Major-General  John  Buford,  Deo.  16, 1868. 

Bngadier-General  Edward  N.  Kirk,  Janui^  1868, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  MurfreesbSr. 

Brigadier-General  James  Cooper,  at  Gamp  Chase, 
Ohio,  March  28, 1863. 

Bngadier-General  Joseph  B.  Plammer,  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  May  4, 1868. 

Brigadier-General  Amiel  W.  Whipple,  May  5, 186S, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  CnanceHorsville. 

Brigadier-Gteneral  Edmund  Kirby.  at  Washington, 
June  1, 1668,  of  wounds  received  at  tae  battle  of  (3ian« 
cellorsvUle. 

Brigadier-General  Stephen  H.  Weed,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettvsbure,  July  2, 1868. 

Brigadier-Cxenertu  Samuel  Kosciusko  Zook,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  2, 1863. 

Brigadier-General  Elon  J.  Farnsworth,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettvsburg,  July  8, 1868. 

Brigadier-General  George  C.  Strong,  July  30, 1863, 
of  wounds  received  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner, 
Charieston  harbor. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr.,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Aug.  14, 1863. 

Brigacuer-Gcneral  William  Haines  Ljtle,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ghickamaujyra,  Sept  20, 1863. 

Brigadier-Gkn'l  Wm.  P.  Sanaers,  at  Knoxville.Tenn., 
Nov.  25, 1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Campbell's  Station. 

Brigadier-General  Michael  Corcoran,  Dec.  22, 1868. 


34  ARMY  OPERATIONS. 

ARMY  OPERATIONS.     Near  the  close  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  that  without  any  resistance,  B^eepi 

the  year  1862,  the  battles  at  Frederioksbiirg  fe.*  ^  X'r  warail^hS  b^^^^^^ 

and  Murfreesboro  were  fought.    The  latter  was  of  the  eiemy  northwiSd  the  evenfng  previous,    ^th 

not  ended  nntil  the  8d  of  Jannary,  1868.    The  all  the  cotton,  public  stores,  and  aabstantial  boildings 

armies  engaged  in  these  conflicts  then  ceased  about  Uie  depot,  it  vroidd  hare  been  perfectlyprac- 

aotive  operations.    No  other  important  military  ticable  to  have  made  in  a  few  hours  drfences  s^^^ 

moveme^nt  of  the  Federal  or  06nfederate  forces  K5^«^ns?r^,^^tr;^l^^^^^ 

was  m  progress  at  that  time  except  that  under  the  commanding  oflSoer  was  notified  were  marching  to 

General  Grant  against  Vicksbnrg,  and  the  con-  his  relief,  ooald  nave  reached  him. 

centration  of  a  force  under  Gen.  Banks  at  New  The  oonduot  of  officers  and  men  in  accepting  paroles, 

Orleans.    The 


ly  commenced  abbut  the  28th  of- November.  Hill  cartel,  each  par^ 

At  that  time,  the  forces  of  Gen.  Grant'  were  prisoners,  and  to  ^nd  the^  to  Yieksbnrg,  Miss.,  or  a 

at  Lagrange,  three  miles  east  of  Grand  June-  point  on  James  rifer,  Va.,  for  exchange  or  parole, 

tion,  on  the  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  railroad,  S?lo"  «>«»f  ^^"^  P^wt  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by 

with  garrisons  at  Columbus,  Humboldt  Trenl  f?eCJ^le%"l^t^^^^^^^ 

ton,  and  Jackson,  m  lennessee,  ana  i>olivar  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners,  would  have  been  com- 

and  Corinth  in  Mississippi.    These  forces  were  pelled  either  to  have  released  them  unconditionally, 

designated  as  the  Army  of  West  Tennessee,  or  «>  have  abandoned  all  further  aggressive  move- 

The  Confederate  forces  were  at  Ooldwator  and  2®?**  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  *'™®i  bang,  which  would  have  made 

TT  11    a     .  1.    V^^    "w»w  av^yj±^r,awM,  ouu  ^^^  rccapture  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy 

Holly  Sprmgs,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  almost  certain. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Grant  was— that  Gen.  Sher-       It  is  sratifying  to  notice,  in  contrast  with  this, 

man  should  take   command  of  the  forces  at  tbe  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  command,  oonspic- 

Memphis  in  Tennessee,  and  Helena  in  Arkan-  ^^  '"iiSuI^m?  ^i^i^m^'^Li^&^^^i 

sas.  and  descend  the  river  on  transports  with  priron?rs.*"lic'i?loM  wMhL/y!Tut^ 

the  gunboat  fleet,  ana   make    an  attack  on  much  greater.    Such  conduct  as  theirs  will  i^ays 

Vicksbur^  by  the  29th  of  December,  and  that  insure  success.  ^ 

Gen.  McClernand  should  take  the  forces   at       Had  the  commandant  of  the  post  exercised  the 

Cairo  and  move  4)wn  to  Vioksburg,  thus  re-  "?"*^  *°*  ordinary  precautions  for  defence,  the  gar- 

jf      .    ^   *"^'^  w""  ""  » *«B.oi/«  e,  buua  x^  TiBon  was  sufficiently  strong  to  have  repulsed  the 

enrorcmg  (jen.  Sherman  soon  after  *18  attack  enemy,  saved  our  stores  from  destmction  and  them 

on  the  town.    Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant  was  to  selves  from  capture. 

advance  rapidly  upon  the  Confederate  troops       The  General  commanding  is  satisfied  that  a  majority 

in  Mississippi  north  and  east  of  Vicksburg,  ?^  *^«  *^P"  ^^"^  ac^Pte^  a  parole  did  jw^thought- 

«,>i.;^i«  fr^^Li  ♦Ko,   «,«?«   \.^A^  «*  *u^t»  «— «.„  lessly,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  ofthe  cartel  referred 

which  formed  the  mam  body  of  their  army,  ^^  and  that  in  future  they  wilf  not  be  caught  in  the 

and  keep  them  fully  employed,  and,  if  they  re-  same  wav. 

treated  to  Vicksburg,  arrive  there  with  them,       By  order  of  Major-Oeneral  U.  S.  GRANT, 

ready  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Sherman.  J'^o-  A  B^WLcra,  Assist  Adjutant-General. 

Large   reenforcements   and  supplies    were        The  post  was  under  the  command  of  Col. 

received,  and  the  advance  of  Gen.  Hamilton's*  Murphy,  #ho  was  surprised  and  captured  with 

corps,  on  the  ^th  of  November,  began  to  all  his  force  except  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 

move  in  the  direction  of  Holly  ^rings,  which  The  enemy  estimated  the  stores  destroyed  as 

was  reached  on  the  29th.    By  the  1st  of  De-  follows:  ^*  1,809,000  fixed  cartridges  and  other 

cember.  Gen.  Grant's  forces  had  arrived,  and  ordnance  stores,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  inclnd- 

were  chiefly  encamped  at  Lumpkin's   Mills,  ing  5,000  rifles  and  2,000  revolvers;  100,000 

southJ||f  Holly  Springs,  and  seven  miles  north  suits  of  clothing   and  other  quartermaster's 

of  thT^Tallahatchie  river;    The  Confederate  slfres,  valued  at  $600,000 ;  5,000  barrels  of 

force,nowuDder  the  command  of  Gen.  Pember-  flour  and  other  commissary  stores,  valued  at 

ton,  retired  to  that  river,  and  finally  fell  back  $500,000;  $1,000,000  worth  of  medical  stores, 

beyond  Granada.     Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant  ad»  for  which  invoices  to  that  amount  were  ex- 

vanced  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem-  hibited,  and  1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  $600,000 

ber  an  attack  was   suddenly  made  in  his  rear^  worth  of  sutlers'  stores." 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Van  Dom,        On  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  at 

on  the  garrison  under  Col.  Murphy  at  Holly  Davis^*  Mills,  a  little  fhrther  north,  which  was 

Springs,  which  surrendered.     The  prisoners  bravely  repulsed.     Near  Jackson,  Tennessee, 

were  paroled,  and  the  supplies  collected  there  an  attack  was  made  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 

for  Gen.  Grant's  army  were  destroyed;  also  a  Col.  Forrest  on  the  19th.    The  telegraph  wire 

large  quantity  of  cotton  which  had  been  pur-  was  cut  and  the  railroad  destroyed.    On  the 

chased  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  next  day  Humboldt  was  captured  and  an  at- 

This   surrender  of  Holly  Springs   is  thus  tack  made  on  Trenton.    Other  stations  on  the 

noted  in  the  orders  of  Gen.  Grant :  railroad,  as  Dyer's,  Rutherford,  amd  Eeaton, 

naAi>QaAiiTKii8THTirrK«rmiAEMTCoRM,D«PA«T.i  w^J"®  taken  on  the  same  day.    The  purpose 

MKNT  OF  TUR  tenkesskk,  Hollt  Spkihos.  Misa.,  J.  appeared  to  be  to  destroy  every  railroad  bnoge 

»  »  •        i^ecenu^nd^im.      )  from  Columbus  to  Corinth,  and  thus  cut  off  the 

It  is  with  pain  and  mortiacation  that  the  General  communications  and  supplies  of  Gen.  Grant. 

commanding  reflects  upon  the  diagraoeful  surrender  of  ^^®  consequence  ot  these  movements  was  to 

(thib  plaoCf  with  all  the  valuable  stores  it  contained,  on  make  Gen.  Grant  fallback  upon  Holly  Springs. 
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Tliis  left  tbe  Confederftta  Gen.  Fembwton  at  rendezvoua.  On  the  nest  da7  he  was  joined 
Iibert;r  to  conceDtrate  his  forces  at  Vioksbnrg  by  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  flagship,  with  the 
to  reeist  Gen.  Sherman.  Thus  that  part  of  the  gunboats  Marmora,  Capt.  Getty,  and  Cones- 
plan  of  the  oampaigD  against  Yioksburg,  which  toga,  Capt.  Selfridge,  to  act  as  a  convoj.  Tiie 
related  to  the  movementeof  Gen.  Grant  bj  land,  main  body  of  the  naval  force  was  at  tbe  mouth 
naa  uasaccesBfnL  Tbe  approach  of  tbe  wet  of  Yazoo  river.  On  the  same  evening  the  troops 
scaaoa  of  tbe  year,  the  destrnction  of  tlfe  rail-  at  Helena,  making  another  divisioD,  embarked 
roads,  and  tbe  difficulty  and  delay  in  making  a  in  tranaports,  and  came  to  Friar's  Point. 
further  adranca,  caosed  tbe  forces  of  Gen.  The  arrangemeDta  were  completed  by  the 
Grant  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  military  and  naval  commanders  during  the  next 
of  joining  Gen.  Sherman  before  Vicksburg.  forenoon,  tbe  2ad,  and  the  fleet  got  under  way, 

and  moved  down  just  below  themouih  of  White 
river,  where  it  came  to,  at  snnset.  On  the  nest 
day  it  descended  to  Gaines's  Landing,  and  at  two 
p.  u.  came  to  anchor,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
those  tron^orts  iu  the  rear,  and  alaosdivision 
of  troops  from  Memphis.  Half  of  the  town  of 
Gaines's  Landing  was  destroyed  by  fire  while 
the  army  was  there.  Similar  destruction  bad 
also  .been  made  at  Friar's  Point.  These  acta  led 
to  stringent  measures  on.  the  part  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man. 

On  tbe  night  of  tlie24th  and  tbe  morning  of 
the  25th,  tbe  fleet  arrived  at  the  moMtli  of  the 
Yazoo  river.  The  Heet  consisted  of  more  than 
sixty  transports,  with  a  nomber  of  ironclad 
and  other  gunboats,  and  several  mortar  boats. 
Tbe  Yazoo  ia  a  deep,  narrow,  and  slnggish 
Stream,  formed  by  the  Tallaliatcbie  and  Yal- 
lobuslia  rivers,  which  unite  in  Carroll  county, 
Mississippi.  It  runs  through  an  alluvial  plain 
of  extreme  fertility,  aboot  290  miles,  and  emp- 
ties into  tbe  Mi^ssippi  river  twelve .  miles 
above  Vicksburg. 

By  this  time  Gen.  Grant's  commuQi:^ati<^Kn 
his  rear  had  been  cut  off,  and  he  had  iKn 
compelled  to  fall  back.  The  confederate  forces 
in  his  rear  retired  toward  Vicksbnrg,  where 
they  had  already  began  to  concentrate,  both 
f^om  the  east  and  tJie  west,  although  these  facts 
were  unknow^to  Gen.  Bberman. 

It  was  supped  by  the  Federal  forces  that 
they  would  now  receive  the  cooperation  of 
GeD.  Banks  and  Admiral  Farragut.  Tbe  former 
had  left  New  York,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  a  considerable  military  force,  for  Kew 
Orleans,  where  tbe  latter  commanded  tbe  naval 
forces. 

On  the  26lh,  the  expedition,  under. convoy 
of  tbe  gnnboata,  moved  up  the  Yazoo,  and  tbe 
troops  were  landed  at  verions  points  from  the 
junction  of  Old  River  with  tlie  Yazoo  to  John- 
son's Farm,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
without  opposition.  The  distance  iVom  Vicks- 
burg  was  about  eight  miles.  A  slrong  position, 
known  as  Haines's  Bluff,  some  distance  above 
on  the  river,  was  held  by  the  Confederate  . 
forces,  and  in  the  mean  while  attacked  by  the 
gnnboata  De  Ealb,  Cincinnati,  LonisTille,  Ben- 
ton, and  Lexington.  It  was  the  plan  of  Gen. 
Sherman  to  attack  Victsbnrg  in  the  rear.  For 

— — this  purpose  he  was  engaged,  on  tbe  28th,  in 

.  Meanwhile  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  who    getting  his  forces  into  portion. 
iaA  been  stationed  at  Memphis,  embarked  with        The  bluffs  on  which  Yicksbnrg  is  tinilt  take 
one  diviwon  on-the  20th  of  December,  and    their  rise  a  little  below  the  city,  and  extend  in 
dropped  dovn  to  Friar's  Point,  the  place  of    a  direction  north  of  northeast  to  the  Yazo3 
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river,  terminating  in  Haines^s  Blaff,  a  distance  brigades,  under  Brig.-Gen.  George  W.  Morgan ; 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  They  were  fortified  second  division,  three  brigades,  under  Brig.- 
throughout  their  entire  length.  These  blufb  G«n.  Morgan  L.  Smith;  third  division,  three 
front  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers.  The  brigades,  under  Brig.-Gkn.  A.  J.  Smith ;  fourth 
ascent  is  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  the  only  di^on,  four  brigades,  under  Brig.-6en.  Fred- 
approach  to  the  city  by  land  firom  up  the  river  eriok  ^teele.  The  brigade  commanders  of  this 
is  by  climbing  their  face.  In  the  rear  the  ground  fourth  division  were  Gens.  Frank  P.  Blair^r., 
is  high  and  broken,  and  somewhat  rolling.  It  John  M.  Thayer,  0.  K  Hovey,  and  Ool.  .Has- 
falls  off  gradually  to  the  Big  Black  river.  sendurbel. 

The  line  of  the  Yazoo  here  is  nearly  north-  Under  the  plan  of  attack.  Gen.  Steele  was 

east.    It  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  blnfis  at  to  hold  the  extreme  left.  Gen.  Morgan  the  left 

Old  river,  and  passes  along  their  face  until,  at  centre.  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  tiie  right  centre,  and 

Hunes^s  Bluff,  tibe  river  and  the  bluffs  come  to-  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  the  extreme  right    The  divi- 

gether.  This  junction  is  nine  miles  from  V icks-  sion  under  .Gren.  Smith,  however,  not  having 

burg  by  the  road  along  the  fiiot  of  the  blnf^  arrived,  Gen.  Blair  was  placed  on  tne  right  cen- 

and  twenty-three  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  tre.  All  the  divisions  were  to  converge  toward 

the  course  of  the  Yazoo  river.    On  the  trian-  the  point  of  attack  on  the  bluffs.  The  remainder 

gular-shaped  bottom  land  between  the  bluffs  of  the  division  of  Qen,  Steele  was  landed  on  the 

and  the  Yazoo  down  to  the  Old  river,  the  troops  27th  above  the  Chickasaw  bayou,  to  operate  on 

were  disembarked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  m  that  part  of  the  line.  The  entire  day  was  spent 

the  rear  of  Vicksburg  and  capturing  it.  in  getting  the  troops  ashore.    The  bank  of  the 

About  one  third  of  the  distance  down  the  river  was  overgrown  with  brush,  and  the  ground 

Yazoo  from  Haines^s  Bluff,  a  bayou  puts  off  from  was  so  soft  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  roads 

the  river  at  nearly  right  angles,  until  it  ap-  for  moving  the  wagons  and  artillery.    At  night 

preaches  the  bluffs,  when  it  turns  and  follows  the  command  had  advanced  only  two  miles 

their  base  until  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  from  the  shore. 

It  is  called  the  Ohickasaw  bayou.    Between  On  the  same  day,  the  27th,  the  divisions  on 

this  bayou  and  the  bluffs  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  centre,  including  Gen.  Blair^s  brigade,  ad- 

the  timber  had  been  felled  to  form  an  abatis,  vanced  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  in  order  to 

The  banks  of  the  bayou  are  quite  steep,  and  give  time  to  Gen.  Steele  to  come  into  position 

about  two  hundred  feet  apart.    At  the  base  of  on  the  left.    A  battery  of  the  enemy  was  found 

the  bluffs,  through  their  whole  length,  rifle  near  thg  point  designated  for  juiyAon  with 

pits  had  been  dag,  in  the  rear  of  which,  upon  Gen.  Steele,  not  far  from  the  angle  of  the  bayou, 

t^L  face  of  the  bluffs,  single-gun  batteries  )iad  and  silenced.    The  night  ensuing  was  cold  and 

l^n  planted  at  short  intervals  from  Vicksburg  frosty,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  without  fires, 

aniost  to  Haines^s  Bluff.  At  various  command-  On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  the  enemy  was 

ing  points  along  the  range,  both  on  its  face  and  driven  across  the  Chickasaw,  and  night  closed 

upon  the  summit,  field  works  were  thrown  up  with  the  troops  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  full  pos- 

for  the  reception  and  protection  of  light  artil-  session  south  of  the  bayou,  with  one  bridge 

lery  whenever  it  might  be  needed.  thrown  across,  and  with  two  bridges  partly 

Parallel  with,  and  about  hal|^  mile  north  of  constructed.    While  reconnoitring  the  ground 

the  Chickasaw  oayon,  is  a  deep  slough,  having  and  directing  the  movement  of  some  infantry, 

no  connection  with  the  river.  As  it  approaches  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the 

the  base  of  the  bluffs,  it  makes  a  rauarp  turn  hip,  and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved 

and  enters  Chickasaw  bayou  near  the  point  upon  Gen.  David  Stuart.    Meanwhile,  Gen. 

where  the  latter  makes  its  angle  as  it  strikes  Steele  had  pushed  forwai-d  his  odinmand.   The 

the  bluffs.    In  the  latter  part  of  its  extent  it  sloagh  on  his  right  was  deep  and  impassable, 

contains  but  little  water ;  its  bottom,  however,  and  on  the  left  the  ground  had  become  swampy 

is  a  quicksand,  which  does  not  afford  good  and  full  of  small  pools,  so  as  to  be  also  im- 

footing.    The  bottom  land  of  the  Yazoo  is  cov*  passable.    The  only  line  of  approach  to  the 

ered  with  a^  dense  growth  cf  cypress  trees :  bluffs  was  along  a  narrow  levee  or  causeway, 

much  of  it  is  quite  clear  and  free  from  under-  which  was  exposed  throughout  to  the  enemy's 

growth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  quite  thick,  artillery.    Three  attempts  were  made  to  ap- 

The  first  troops  landed,  on  the  26th,  wer^a  proach  the  causeway,  but  the  destruction  of  the 

brigade,  under  Gin.  Blair,  of  Gren.  Steele's  divi-  troops  was  so  manifest  that  they  were  with- 

sion,  and  a  brigade  from  each  of  the  divisions  drawn.    Gen.  Sherman,  under  tUxis  state  of  af- 

under  Gens.  }i.  L.  Smith  and  Morgan.    They  fairs,  ordered  Gen.  Steele  to  return  to  the  river, 

were  ordered  to  advance  two  miles  into  the  re^mbark  and  land  on  the  lower  side  of  the 

country,  and  make  a  thorough  reconnoissance  Chickasaw,  thus  holding  still  the  extreme  left, 

in  the  direction  of  the  bluffs.  The  brigade  from  and  advance  upon  its  bank  until  ho  met  Gen. 

Gen.  Morgan's  division  found  the  rebels  in  Morgan.    It  was  too  late  in  the  evening  of  the 

force  about  two  miles  inland.    The  other  brig-  28th  when  the  troops  were  fairly  on  Inhere  below 

ades  met  with  no  opposition.    No  conflict  took  the  bayous  to  move  farther.    At  this  time  tjie 

place.  division  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  came  up  and  took 

The  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  was  organized  in  its  position  on  the  right  of  the  line.    It  had  re- 
four  divisions  as  follows :  First  division,  three  mained  at  Milliken's  Bend  as  a  support  to  a 
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force  Bent  ont  under  Col.  Wright  to  cut  the 
Shreveport  ruboad  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Miasiflsippl  opposite  Vicksbnrg. 


The  situation  of  the  forces  at  this  time  was  as 
follows :  Gen.  Morgan  was  in  position  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  Obickasaw ;  near  its  angle,  at 
the  base  of  the  blnffs,  and  on  his  immediate 
right,  was  Gen.  Blair's  brigade ;  Gen.  M.  L. 
Smith's  diyisioD,  nnder  Gen.Stnart,  was  on  the 
right  centre,  and  Gten,  A.  J.  Smith  was  moving 
np  to  the  extreme  right.  Gen.  Steele  was 
coming  np  on  the  left  to  act  as  a  reserve  to 
Gren.  Morgan. 

At  daylight  on  the  29th,  the  Confederate 
batteries  began  to  fire  npon  Gen.  Morgan's  po- 
sition, an^  continued  it  for  an  honr,  although 
with  little  effect.  With  several  cessations  the 
cannonade  was  kept  np  during  the  forenoon. 
Occasiondly  engagements  of  infantry,  as  the  op- 
posing regiments  came  in  reach  of  each  other, 
took  place.  Several  detachments  were  throw- 
ing bridges  across  the  bayou,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  assault  on  the  bluffs.  The  brigade 
of  Gen.  Blair  had  crossed  the  bayon  before  it 
turned  along  the  bluffs,  and  was  in  position  at 
the  front  of  the  hill,  with  a  small  abatis  and  a 
deep  ditch  between  it  and  the  point  it  designed 
to  assail.  On  his  right,  at  the  point  where  the 
bayou  makes  its  angle,  was  Gen.  Morgan.  Next 
to  him  was  G^.  Stuart,  and  on  the  extreme 
right  was  €ren.  A.  J.  Smith,  preparing  to  throw 
a  bridge  across. 

Ko  order  had  been  issued  by  Gen.  Sherman 
appointing  an  ^our  for  the  assault.  But  by  or- 
der of  Gren.  Morgan,  Gen.  Blair  advanced,  and 
€kn.  Thayer,  of  Gen.  Steele's  brigade,  came  up 
for  his  support.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  the 
<Utch,  and  passing  the  abatis,  were  such,  that 
the  Une  of  Gen.  Blair  was  tmwn  into  some 
disorder,  which,  however,  it  soon  recovered, 
and  moved  forward  upon  the  Confederate 
works.  The  first  movement  was  over  a  slop- 
ing plateau,  raked  by  a  direct  and  enfilading 
fire  from  heavy  artillery,  and  swept  by  a  storm 


of  bullets  from  the  rifle  pits.  Undauntedly  the 
brigade  passed  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  first  range  of  rifie  pits, 
and  took  full  possession  of  them.  Halting  for  a 
moment,  the  brigade  pushed  forward  and  took 
possession  of  the  second  line  of  rifle  pits  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant.  The  batteries  were 
above  this  line,  and  their  fire  still  continued.  A 
prompt  and  powerftd  support  was  necessary  to 
make  the  attempt  to  capture  them. 

Simnltaneonsly  with  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Blair,  an  order  was  given  to  Gen.  Thayer,  of  Gen. 
Steele's  division,  to  go  forward  with  his  brig- 
ade. He  crossed  the  bayon  by  the  same  bridge 
as  Gen.  Blair,  and,  entered  the  abatis  at  the 
same  point,  and  deflecting  to  the  right,  came 
out  upon  the  sloping  plateau,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  of  Gen.  Blair,  and  at  the 
same  time.  As  he  reached  the  rifle  pits,  with  a 
heavy  loss,  he  perceived  that  only  one  regi- 
ment, the  Fourtn  Iowa,  Col.  Williamson,  had 
followed  him.  After  his  movement  commenced, 
the  second  regiment  of  his  brigade  had  been  sent 
to  the  right  oMen.  Morgan  as  a  support.  The 
other  regiments  had  followed  this  one.  Notice 
of  this  change  of  the  march  of  the  second  regi- 
ment, althouffh  sent,  had  fiEuled  to  reach  Gen. 
Thayer.  With  little  nope  of  success,  he  bravely 
pushed  forward  into  the  second  line  of  rifle 
pits  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Blair. 
Here,  leaving  the  regiment  to  hold  the  position, 
he  hnrried  back  for  reCnforcements.  Meanwhile, 
Gen.  Blair,  vainly  wutingfor  support,  descend- 
ed in  person  to  persuade  the  advance  of  more 
troops.  He,  and  Gen.  Thayer,  both  failed  in 
their  efforts,  and  were  obliged  to  order  their 
commands  to  retire. 

While  Gen.  Blair  was  urging  the  advance 
of  more  troops,  his  brigade  fought  with  des- 

Seration  to  win  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  crest. 
ome  fifty  yards  above  the  second  line  of  rifle 
pits  was  a  cluster  of  small  willows.  Thither 
many  of  the  enemy,  driven  from  the*rifle  pits, 
had  fied.  They  were  promptly  pursued  by  the 
Thirteenth  Illinois,  and  driven  out  by  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest.  They  were  supported  at  once 
by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  but  the 
position  was  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  or  the  en- 
emy's batteries.  Meantime,  a  Confederate  in- 
fantry force  was  concentrated  to  attack  them, 
and  after  a  sharp  strnggle  the  latter  were  forced 
back  to  the  second  line  of  rifle  pits,  when  Gen. 
Blair's  order  to  retire  was  received.  The  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  Morgan  was  not  brought  over  the 
bayou  in  time  to  engage  in  the  assault.  The 
division  of  Gen.  Stuart  encountered  so  mubh 
difficulty  in  constmcting  their  bridges  over  the 
bayon,  nnder  a  hot  fire  of  the  enemy,  that 
only  one  regiment  finally  crossed  over.  The 
bridge  was  then  commanded  by  a  flanking  fire 
of  the  enemy,  which  prevented  others  from 
crossing.  The  regiment  which  had  crossed  re- 
turned after  dark.  A  notice  of  the  intended 
movement  on  the  left  had  not  been  given  to  the 
division  commanderd  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Mor- 
gan.   The  division  of  Gen.  Smith  was  so  near 
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to  Yicksbnrg,  and  the  strengtli  of  the  enemy 
before  him  so  great,  that  an  assault  would 
have  been  fruitless.  Several  sharp  encounters, 
however,  took  place. 

The  real  assault  on  the  left  was  made  by 
about  three  thousand  men,  and  the  loss  was 
about  eight  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  assault  on  the  left  was  con- 
claded,  G^n.  Sherman  determined  to  make 
another.  A  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Hovey,  was  advanced  to  Qen.  Blair^s  posi- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  which  was  to 
assault  the  hiU,  supported  by  Gen.  Morgan  and 
the  brigades  of  Gens.  Blair  and  Thayer.  The 
attack,  however,  wa^  not  made  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ;  and  the  next  morning  de- 
veloped two  new  batteries  of  the  enemy  in  po- 
sition, and  a  portion  of  a  new  line  of  rifle  pits. 
Firing  was,  however,  kept  up  by  both  sides 
daring  that  day;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  81st, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  by  Gen.  Sherman, 
and  the  dead  were  buried. 

Afterward,  on  the  Sl'st.  arrangements  were 
made  to  attack  Haines's  Bluff,  %hich  was  sup- 
posed to  be  defended  by  a  small  force.  The 
design,  as  formed  between  Admiral  Porter  and 
Gen.  Sherman,  was  for  a  combined  naval  and 
land  assault  on  the  extreme  Confederate  right, 
with  a  view  of  getting  a  position  on  the  bluffs, 
in  the  expectation  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
secure  the  key  to  the  Oonfedefate  position, 
and  compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the 
entire  range  of  bluffs  and  form  a  new  line  at 
Yicksburg.  It  was  planned  to  land  the  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  Steele  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  bluffs,  and  that  they  should  immediately 
storm  and  carry,  the  position.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gunboats  were  to  make  an  attack. 
The  troops  were  made  ready  to  embark  at  2 
o^dock  A.  M.  of  the  next  day,  but  a  dense  fog 
having  settled  on  the  river  prevented  their  de- 
parture. The  purpose  evidently  having  become 
known  to  the  enemy,  it  was  finally  gi^en  up. 

The  unexpected  strength  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy  being  manifest,  and  the  failure  of 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Grant  to  attack  in  the 
rear  while  Gen.  Sherman  made  the  attack  in 
front,  entirely  disconcerted  the  original  plan 
upon  which  the  movement  of  Gen.  Sherman 
was  made.  The  loss  of  his. communications  by 
Gen.  Grant,  and  the  necessity  for  him  to  fall 
back,  prevented  this  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
front  and  rear  of  Yicksburg,  and  probably  its 
capture  at  this  time.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
first  assault  under  Gen.  Sherman  might  have 
been  saocessful  if  properly  supported,  so  far  as 
related  to  gaining  the  crest  of  the  bluffs,  al- 
though it  was  not  thought  that  his  force  could 
have  held  it.  Gen.  Sherman,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  withdraw,  and  on  Thursday  night 
and  Friday  morning,  January  2d,  the  troops 
were  embarked  and  moved  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  river.  The  entire  loss  suffered 
in  this  expedition  was  191  killed,  982  wound- 
ed, and  756  missing.  Among  the  former  was 
Lieut.  Erwin,  in  command  of  a  gunboat.    Gen. 


HcClemand,  who  had  been  ordered toproceed 
from  Cairo,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman.  The  former  oficer 
then  took  the  oAnmand,  and  ordered  th^  forces 
to  Milliken^s  Bend,  about  twelve  miles  up  the 
river. 

On  the  4:th  of  January,  Gen.  Sherman  issued 
the  following  order  :    • 

HxADQiTAvreBS  RiGirr  Wiko  Abvt  or  TumeMss, ) 
Stbajcsk  Fobk»t  Qusem,  Miluksn's  Bekd,     > 

Januari/ 4i^,19S»,        ) 

Parsuant  to  the  terms  of  General  Order  No.  1,  made 
ibis  day  by  General  McClemand,  the  title  of  oar  anny 
ceases  to  exist,  and  conatitutes  in  the  future  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  two  **  army  corps ; "  one 
to  be  oommanded  bv  General  G.  W.  Morgan,  and  the 
other  by  myself.  In  relinquishing  (he  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  restricting  my  author^ 
ity  to  my  own  corps,  I  desire  to  express  to  all  com- 
manders, to  soldiers  and  officers  recently  operating  be- 
fore Yicksburg,  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  seal,  alac- 
rity, and  courage  manifested  by  ihem  on  all  occasions. 
We  failed  in  acoomplishinff  one  great  purpose  of  onr 
movement — the  capture  ofVicksourg;  but  w«  were 
part  of  a  whole.  Oun  was  but  part  of  a  combined 
movement  in  wliich  others  were  to  assist.  We  were  on 
time ;  unforeseen  contingencies  must  hare  delayed  the 
others.  We  have  destroyed  the  Shreveport  road,  we 
have  attacked  the  defences  of  Yicksburg,  and  pushed 
the  attack  as  far  as  prudence  woald  justify,  and  hav- 
ing found  it  too  strong  for  our  single  column,  we  have 
drawn  off  in  good  order  and  good  spirits,  ready  for  any 
new  more.  A  new  commander  is  now  here  to  leaa 
you.  He  is  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  who  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  to  muntain 
and  defend  it,  and  xie  has  the  undoubted  right  to  se* 
lect  his  own  agents.  I  know  that  all  good  officers  and 
soldiers  will  ffiVe  him  the  same  hearty  support  and 
cheerfhl  obedience  tbev  have  hitherto  given  me. 
There  are  honors  enough  In  reserve  for  all,  and  work 
enough  too.  Let  each  do  his  appropriate  part,  and 
our  nation  must  in  the  end  emerge  from  the  dire  con- 
flict purified  and  ennobled  by  the  fires  which  now  test 
its  strength  and  purity.  All  officers  of  4he  general 
staff  not  attached  to  my  person  will  hereafter  report  in 
person  and  bv  letter  to  Major-General  McGlemand, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  on  board  the 
steamer  Tigress  at  our  rendezvous  at  Haines's  Landing 
end  at  Uontgomerv  Point    By  order  of 

Major-General  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 
J.  H.  Hammond,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Sabeeauently^  on  the  8th,  Gen.  Pemberton, 
who  had  fallen  back  from  before  Gen.  Grant, 
and  had  taken  command  at  Vioksburg,  issaed 
the  following  address  to  his  ti*oops : 

Hbadquabtihs  Dkpabtmint  ov  MiBsiasipPi  and  ) 
LouiBiANA,  TiCKCBUBO,  January  8M.     f 

The  Lieut. -Oeucral  commanding  this  department  of 
the  army  desires  to  express  to  its  troops  nis  high  ap- 
preciation of  their  gallant  demeanor  in  the  defence 
of  this  important  position.  All  praise  is  due  them,  not 
alone  for  so  bravely  repulsing  the  renewed  assaulto  of 
an  enemy  vastly  supenor  in  numbers,  but  especially 
for  the  cheerful  and  patient  endurance  with  which  they 
have  submitted  to  tiie  hardships  and  exposures  inci< 
dent  to  ten  soccesaive  days  and  niffhts  of  watchfulnesa 
in  trenches,  rendered  imperatively  necessary  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  opposing  armies,  while  all  have 
performed  theirxluties  with  benefit  to  their  country 
and  honor  to  ihemselves.  Still,  as  must  ever  be  the 
ease  in  war,  fortune  has  favored  unequally  those  who 
by  her  favor  held  the  posts  of  honor,  and  b^  their  own 
resolute  courage  availed  themselves  of  their  opportu- 
nity ;  to  them  special  thanks  are  due.  It  wilf  be  a 
proud  and  agreeable  duty  of  the  Lieutenant-Qeneral 
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eommandiBg  to  claim  for  them  from  their  country  the  The  Arkansas  river,  in  its  desoent  toward 

^m^)  *""*  ^"""^^  ^^^  "^i^cf^BMBERTON  ^^  Mississippi,  makes  here  a  sharp  elbow  by 

^^           lieatenant-Qonml  Commandios.  flowing  north,  tlfen  turning  abroptly  to  the 

east,  fuid  after  a  short  distance  turning  again 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  McCler-  as  abruptly  to  the  south.    On  the  left  bank,  at 

nand,  a  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  point  where  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  the 

Gen.  Sherman  and  Rear- Admiral  rorter  to  at*  fort  of  Arkansas  Post  was  located.    Its  guns 

tack  Arkansas  Post    The  reasons  for  making  commanded  the  river  as  it  stretched  to  the 

this  attack  were  that  there  was  time  to  do  it  east,  and  even  after  the  turn  to  the  south, 

while  Gen.  Grant  was  moving  his  army  to  The  advance  of  the  troops  was  along  the 

Memphis ;  the  blow  would  be  entirely  unex-  outside  bank  of  this  curve  of  the  river,  and  it 

pected  by  the  enemy ;  the  Federal  forces  were  was  expected  the  attack  on  the  fbrt  would  be 

amply  sufficient  to  make  a  victory  certain,  made  during  the  day,  but  at  sundown  they 

whid^  would  be  valuable  in  restoring  the  spirit  were  not  in  position.    The  division  of  Gen. 

of  the  troops  disheartened  by  their  recent  fail-  Stuart,  by  order  of  Gen.  Sherman,  had  moved 

ure,  which  was  not  understood  in  its  true  light,  along  the  bank,  passing  two  rows  of  rifle  pits 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederate  force  up  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  reached  the 

the  Arkansas  river  had  shown  considerable  ao-  point  for  an  attack,  but  the  corps  of  Gen.  Mor- 

tivity  by  sallies  in  which  they  had  captured  two  gan  had  not  then  deployed  on  the  left.    Orders 

steamers  bearing  supplies  to  the  army  below.  were  then  issued  by  Gen.  McOlemand  fbr  the 

Gen.  McOlemand  approving  of  l3ie  enter-  troops  to  get  into  position  during  the  night,  so 

prise,  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  to  as  to  make  an  attack  in  the  morning.    The 

Montgomery  Point,  opposite   the  mouth  of  force  of  Gen.  Sherman  worked  its  way  through 

'White  river.  the  forest  and  morsb.  round  to  the  right,  so  as 

White  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  in  to  invest  the  fort,  while  a  brigade  was  thrown 

ArkanssB,  ris^s  a  few  miles  east  of  Fayette-  across  the  river  to  prevent  the  arrival  down  of 

ville,  and  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  ^reinforcements  to  the  rebels, 

into  Missouri  about  one  hundred  miles.     It  The  fort,  which  was  called '*  Fort  Hindman," 

then  returns  into  Arkansas,  and  pursues  a  was  a  regular  square  bastioned  work,  one  hun- 

aontheasterly  course,  and  enters  the  Missis-  dred  yards  each  exterior  side,  with  a  deep 

sippi  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  ditch  about  ^een  feet  wide,  and  a  parapet 

the  Arkansas.    It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  eighteen  feet  high.   It  was  armed  witb  twelve 

three  hundred  and  fiftv  miles.  guns,  two  of  which  were  eight  inch  and  one 

On  Friday,  Jan.  91Ji,  the  ironclads  Louis-  nine  inch.    The  number  of  troops  which  it 

ville,  De  Kalb,  and  Oincinnatiy  with  all  the  contained  was  about  -^re  thousand,  under  the 

light-draft   gunboats,  moved   up   the  White  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Ohurchiil. 

riv^r,  followed  by  the  fleet  of  transports.    Af-  During  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the  fort 

ter  ascending  the  White  river  about  fifteen  was  bombarded  by  the  ironclads  Cincinnati, 

miles,  the  fleet  passed  thr6u^h  a  cut-off  to  the  lieut-Commander  Geo.  L.  Bache ;  De  Kalb, 

left,  eight  miles  in  length,  mto  the  Arkansas  lieut.-Com.  John  H.  Walker,  Louisville,  Lieut.- 

river.    Thus  the  White  river  empties  by  one  Com.  R.  L.  Owen,  all  under  the  orders  of 

channel  into  the  Mississippi,  and  by  another  Bear- Admiral  Porter.    The  bombardment  con- 

into  the  Arkansas,  when  it  has  a  higher  stage  tinned  over  a  half  hour,  and  the  firing  was  ac- 

of  water  than  the  Arkansas.    When  the  Ar-  tive  on  both  sides.    The  distance  of  the  boats 

kansas  is  higher  than  the  White  river,  one  of  Ifrom  the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  yards, 

the  Arkansas  currents  comes  through  the  cut-  About  noon  on  the  11th,  the  fleet  was  noti- 

offand  out  by  the  White  river  into  the  Missis-  fled,  by  order  of  Gen.  McOlemand,  that  the 

sippL  army  was  ready,  and  a  Joint  attack  was  made. 

It  was  about  11  o^clock  a.  m.  when  the  fleet  The  gunboats  took  a  position  within  about 

passed  into  the  Arkansas.    This  is,  next  to  th^  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort  and  opened 

Missouri^  the  longest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi*  fire.    The  fort  had  opened  upon  them  as  soon 

river.    It  rises  near  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  as  they  came  in  sight.    At  the  same  time  a 

flows  through  nearljc  the  centre  of  the  State  of  battery  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  began  to  fire,  and 

Arkansas,  exceeding  two  thousand  miles  in  the  troops  were  advanced  to  attack.    It  was 

length,  and  navigable,  during  nine  months  of  not  long  before  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort 

the  year,  about  eidit  hundred  miles  from  its  were  silenced  by  the  gunboats,  but  the  action 

mouth.                  ^ .  on  the  part  of  the  military  grew  more  severe 

About  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  until  four  o^dock,  when  the  enemy  were  so  far 

fleet  moved  to  the  shore,  and  preparations  overcome  as  to  raise  the  white  flag.    A  rush 

were  made  to  land  three  miles  below  the  fbrt.  was  immediately  made,  both  by  the  land  troops 

The  artillery  and  wagons  were  brought  oa  'and  naval  force,  to  occupy  the  works,  and  the 

shore  during  the  evening  and  night,  and  in  surrender  was  made  complete.    The  loss  of 

the  morning  the  troops  were  land^  and  mar-  Gen.  McOlemand  was  about  six  hundred,  of 

shalled  in  the  fields  bordering  on  the  north  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed, 

bank.    The  attack,  however,  was  begun  by  the  The  Confederate  loss  was  less,  owing  to  the 

fiunboats.  shelter  of  their  troops.    About  sixty-five  were 
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killed  and  eightj-fhree  wounded.    The  iron-  Misflifeippi  river,  about  nine  miles  above  Yicks- 

clads  were  Btmok  by  many  balls.     A  shot  burg,  and  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  the 

passed  through  a  porthole  of  the  De  Kalb  and  Yazoo  river. 

exploded,  killing  two  and  wounding  fifteen.  On  the  22d,  the  troops  were  landed  and 

T^o  shells  entered  portholes  of  the  LonisvUle  posted  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to 

and,  exploded,  killing  one  and  woyanding  ten^  defend  the  line  of  a  canal  which  had  been  com- 

two  mortally.    The  other  boats  which  were  menced  a  year  previous,  across  the  peninsula 

engaged  escaped  without  serious  ii^uiy.  Seven  formed  by  a  curve  of  the  rivei^  first  to  the 

thousand  pruoners,  eight  thousand  stand  of  north  and  then  to  the  south.    The  purpose  of 

arms,  twenty  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  canal  had  been  to  afford  a  passage  for  the 

ordnance  and  commiBsary  stores  were  cap-'  transports  up  or  down  the  river,  beyond  the 

tured.  reach  of  the  batteries  at  Vioksburg.    A  little 

On  the  15th,   an  ezpeditioA  in  light-draft  belo#  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  and 

steamers,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Gorman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  Yicks- 

and  Lieut.-Oom.  J.  G.  Walker,  proceeded  up  burg. 

the  White  river  and  captured  tibe  towns  of  Meantime   the  army  of  Gen.  Grant  was 
Des  Arc  and  Duval^s  Bluff.    The  former  is  moved  tQ  Memphis,  thence  to  be  trannK)rted 
rituated  in  Prairie  county,  Arkansas,  and  was  to  Young's  Point    On  the  20th,  Gren.  McAr- 
once  a  thriving  commercial  town.    It  is  situa-  thur  left  Memphis,  on   fourteen   transports, 
ted  on  the  White  river,  and  is  about  fifty  with  his  corps.     He  had  been  preceded  by 
miles  north  eaat  of  LitUe  Rock,  the  capital  of  other  bodies  of  troops,  making  at  that. time  one ' 
the  State.    Duval's  Bluff,  a  little  below  Des  hundred  and  twenty-five  transports  with  troops 
Arc  on  the  White  river,  was  the  station  of  a  and  stores  which  had  left.   The  forces  of  Gen. 
Confederate  camp,  and  an  ear&work  fort.    It  Grant  consisted  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
is  an  elevated  position.    The  expedition  re-  West.    The  naval  force  was  also  greatly  in- 
turned  to  Napoleon  on  the  19th.    Some  pris-  creased  by  the  addition  of  several  ironclads, 
oners  and  a  few  guns  were  captured  b^he  as  the  Ohillicothe,  Indianola,  Lafayette,  East- 
expedition.    St  Oharles,  a  village  on  the  Ar-  port,  and  a  number  of  other  gunboats, 
kansas  river,  a  short  distance  above  Arkansas  On  the  2d  of  February,  Gen.  Grant  iirrived 
Post,  was  also  captured  by  a  £oroe  sent  by  Gen.  at  Young's  Point  and  assumed  the  command. 
Mcdemand.  The  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had 
The  next  two  days  after  the  engagement  at  also  reached  there,  excepting'  the  one  com- 
Fort  .Hindman  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  manded  by  •  Qen.  Logan,  and  excepting  the 
the  wounded  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.    On  troops  occupying  the  posts  in  Tennessee. 
Thursday,  the  15th,  the  corps  of  Gen.  Sber-  The  attack  on  Yicksburg,  fK>m  up  the  river, 
man,  which  had  embarked  during  the  previous  had  demonstrated  the  strength  of  its  defensive 
night  proceeded  down  the  Arkansas  river  to  works  on  the  north,  and  convinced  Gen.  Grant 
Napoleon,  at  its  mouth.    The  rifle  pits  were  that  they  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  with- 
}evelled,  the  fort  comnletely  blown  up  and  de-  out  a  very  heavy  loss.    The  first  step  for  him 
stroyed,  and  a  hundred  wagons  which  had  been  to  accomplish,  therefore,  was  the  transporta- 
captured  were  burned.    On  the  18th,  Gen.  Mo-  tion  of  his  army  below  the  city,  in  order  to 
Clemand  embarked  with  the  remainder  of  the  make  an  attack  from  the  south.    The  passage 
troops  and  arrived  at  Napoleon.  by  the  river  was  too  hazardous  to  be  attempt- 
Meanwhile  G^n.  Grant^  leaving  Memphis  in  a  ed.     The  formidable  batteries  on  the  river 
swift  steamer,  met  Admiral  Porter  at  the  cut-  f^ont  at  Yicksburg  were  capable  of  destroy- 
off  up  the  White  river,  on  the  18th,  and  thence  ing  all  the  transports.    Work  was  therefore 
proceeded  to  Napoleon,  where  future  move-  recommenced  on  the  canal  across  the  penin- 
ments  were  arranged  in  consultations  with  sula,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  which 
Gens.  MoClemand,  Sherman,  and  others.    On  had  been  located  by  Brig.-Gen.  Williams  at  the 
tiie  same  day  he  returned  to  Memphis.  first  attempt  to  capture  the  city.     This  canal 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  Gen.  had  been  improperiy  located,  its  upper  termi- 
McOleraand  to  move  down  the  river,  and  at  nus  being  in  an  eddy,  and  the  lower  terminus 
eight  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  the  19th,  the  being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  guns ;  neverthe- 
signal  for  departure  was  given.    Shortly  aifter-  less  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  completed 
|rard  all  the  transports  were  on  the  way.    A  sooner  than  a  new  one  could  be  constructed, 
severe  storm  prevailed,  and  the  fleet  came  to  While  tills  work  was  in  progress,  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  Ozark  Island  until  it  had  par-  continued  to  rise   rapidly,  and   greflft   labor 
tially  subsided.    It  then  moved  to  Chicot's  was  reouired  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  ca- 
Bend,  where  the  principal  portion  were  moored  nal,  ana  also  out  of  the  camps  of  the  laborers 
for  the  night.  On  the  next  day,  the  fleet  moved  and  soldiers.    In  addition,  the  rain  was  in- 
dovn  to  Milesia,  and  by  two  o'clock  of  the  fol-  cessant,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  was, 
lowing  day,  the  21st,  it  arrived  at  Young's  tvom  these  causes,  grealy  increased.   The  earth 
Point,  its  place  of  destination.    A  small  force  taken  out  of  the  excavation  was  placed  on  the 
was  immediately  landed,  to  reconnoitre  the  west  side,  and  thus  formed  an  embankment  or 
country.  levee,  which  it  wafe  supposed  would  prevent 
Young's  Point  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  the  water  from  flooding  the  country  on  that 
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side,  and  the  ground  on  which  nearly  all  of  the  Col.  Charles  E.  Ellet  to  prepare  the  ram  steam- 
army  was  encamped.  As  the  canal  cat  the  er  Queen  of  the  West  for  running  down  below 
peninsula  at  right  angles,  the  troops  were  en-  the  batteries.  This '  steamer  was  a  wooden 
camped  west  of  it  and  behind  this  embank-  freight  vessel,  strengthened  so  as  to  carry  a 
ment.  On  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  enter-  prow  of  iron.  To  protect  her  machinery  from 
prise  promised  success  within  a  short  time,  tha  iigury  by  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  batteries  at 
dun  aoross  the  month  of  the  canal  gave  way,  Yicksburg,  Ihree  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were 
owing  to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  river  and  the  great  placed  about  it,  and  her  steering  wheel  was  re- 
pressure  of  the  water.  When  it  broke  there  moved  and  placed  behind  the  bulwarks  of  her 
was  a  difference  of  eight  feet  between  the  hot-  bow.  Her  armament  consisted  of  a  large  80- 
torn  of  the  canal  and  the  surface  of  the  water  pounder  rifled  Parrott  gun  on  her  main  deck 
in  the  river.  The  violence  of  the  torrent  as  it  as  a  bow  gun,  one  20-pounder,  and  three  12- 
rushed  through  swept  away  all  the  implements  ponnder  brass  howitzers  on  her  gun  deck.  Be- 
of  labor,  and  the  canal  was  fall  in  a  few  min*  sides  these  she  had  fifty  or  sixty  rifles,  car- 
utes.  The  embankment  had  not  been  com-  bines,  cutlasses,  pistols,  &c.  Her  crew  consist- 
pleted,  and  the  water  soon  began  to  pour  over,  ed  of  a  first,  second,  and  third  master,  two 
A  spectator  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  Some  pilots,  three  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpen- 
regiments  that  were  in  exposed  posi^ons  had  ters,  and  deck  hands ;  also  a  squad  of  twenty- 
to  gather  up  tents  and  camp  equipage  in  hot  six  soldiers.  It  was  planned  that  she  should 
haste  and  concision  and  run  for  the  levee,  start  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
'Several  companies  on  the  lower  side  of  the  of  February.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
peninsula' were  cut  off  and  had  to  be  ferried  to  steamer  was  under  way,  but  her  steering  ap- 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  embankment  paratus  In  its  new  position  controlled  her 
of  the  Vicksburg  and  Shreveport  railroad,  movements  so  poorly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
which  cut  the  peninsula  longitudinally,  pre-  replace  it  in  its  origind  position.  This  was 
vented  the  water  from  flooding  the. north  west  important,  as  the  destruction  of  the  City  of 

auarter.  But  that  was  considered  insecure ;  Vicksburg  would  depend  in  part  upon  the  ofi- 
he  troops  were  all  ordered  to  move  their  quar-  curacy  of  the  blow  of  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
ters  to  )Jie  levee.^'  The  detention  which  ensued  prevented  her 
Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  efforts  to  re-  from  passing  round  the  point  of  the  peninsula 
pair  the  damages,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  into  view  fi*om  the  Confederate  batteries  until 
that,  with  the  existing  high  stage  of  the  water,  sunrise,  when  she  was  instantly  greeted  by  a 
some  other  plan  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  shell  that  passed  between  her  smoke  chimneys 
get  belotv  Yicksburg  with  the  transi)orts.  and  struck  the  water  about  three  hundred 
.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the  ca-  yards  behind  her.  After  the  sound  of  the  first 
nal,  (}en.  Grant,  having  more  troops  than  oould  shot  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  the 
be  employed  at  Young^s  Point  to  advantage,  Confederate  artillerists  sprang  to  their  pieces, 
caused  a  channel  to  be  out  from  the  Mississippi  and  a  hundred  guns  were  fired  with  a  won- 
into  Lake  Providenceon  the  west  side  of  the  Mis-  derfal  celerity.  Only  three  or  four  shots  had 
nssippi,  and  another  into  Coldwater  river  by  stiiick  her  before  she  reached  the  fi*ont  of  thd 
the  way  of  the  Yazoo  Pass,  on  the  east  side  of  city.  The  first  object  now  to  be  accolnplished 
the  Mississippi.  From  the  former  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  City  of 
routes  no  great  expectations  were  entertained  Yicksburg,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  bank 
by  GhBu.  Grant.  He  thought  possible,  however,  about  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  where 
that  a  route  might  be  opened  ^ere  trough  the  current  ran  very  rapidly.  To  strike  an  un- 
which  transports  might  pass  into  the  Mlssissip-  erring  blow  it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen  of 
pi,  and  enable  him  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  the  West  to  round  to  amid  the  storm  of  balls 
Banks  below.  By  the  Yazoo  Pass  he  expected  and  shells,  and  move  directly  across  the  river 
to  get  into  the  Yazoo  by  way  of  the  Coldwater  against  her  victim.  As  she  approached  the 
and  Tallahatchie  rivers,  with  some  light  gun-  steamboat  and  the  city,  the  enemy,  thinking 
boats  and  a  few  troops,  and  destroy  some'Oon-  that  she  had  been  disabled,  and  that  her  com« 
federate  transports  m  that  stream  and  some  mander  had  concluded  to  surrender,  raised  en- 
gunboats  on  the  stocks.  With  such  views  the  thusiastio  cheers,  which  ceased  as  the  ram 
work  on  these  channels  was  commenced.  struck  the  steamer.  The  wide  guards  of  the 
While  these  operations  were  pushed  forward,  Yicksburg,  overlapping  the  deck  of  the  Queei^ 
other  measures  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  even  to  the  barricade  of  cotton  bales,  receivea 
were  also  taken.  A  steamer  called  the  *^  City  the  force  of  the  blow  and  prevented  the  prow 
of  Yicksburg"  was  daily  noticed  lying  under  of  the  ram  from  reaching  her  hull.  At  the 
the  batteries  of  the  city,  and  it  was  known  that  same  time  the  current  caught  the  stern  of  the 
farther  down  the  river  Ihere  was  a  number  of  Queen  and  swung  her  round  side  by  side  with 
transports  rendering  great  service  to  the  Con-  the  Yicksburg.  This  action  of  the  current  had 
federate  authorities  by  bringing  supplies  to  been  anticipated  by  Col.  Ellet,  and  the  star- 
their  troops  at  Yicksburg  and  at  Port  Hudson,  board  bow  gun  had  been  loaded  with  incendi- 
another  strong  position  below.  A  movement  ary  shells.  It  was  now  fired  into  the  Yicks- 
was  planned  to  destroy  th%se  means  of  trans-  burg.  At  the  same  time  the  shells  from  the 
portation.     Orders  were  therefore  given  to  batteries  had  set  on  fire  the  cotton  on  the 
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Qaeen,  and  it  was  evident  that'  to  repeat  the  place  had  eaoaped.    Betaming  down  the  river 

blow  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  near  dark,  the  steamer  was  fired  on  .at  the 

The  effort  waa  then  made  to  turn  her  head  out  point  where  the  wagons  had  been  captured, 

toward  the  stream,  which,  owing  to  the  action  and  the  first  master  mortally  wounded.   A  land- 

of  the  wind  and  current,  was,  after  some  delaj,  ing  was  not  made,  but  the  steamer  returned  to 

accomplished.    She  the^  proceeded  down  the  the  anchorage  of  the  previous  night.    On  the 

stream  with  all  hands  at  work  to  extinguish  next  morning  Col.  Ellet,  having  been  informed 

the  fire.    Meantime  the  discharge  from  the  of  the  parties  who  fired  on  the  boat,  returned 

batteries  became  quick  and  incessant,  and  she  and  destroyed  the  dwellings,  mills,  and  negro 

now  received  most  of  the  dozen  shots  which  .quarters  on  six  sugar  plantations  above  the  [ 

hit  her  from  the  artUlery  and  the  sharpshoot-  mouth  of  the  Atchaialaya.    During  the  after- 

era  on  the  shore.    No  material  ii\}urj,  howev-  noon  the  steamers  entered  the  R^  river,  and 

er,  was  done,  and  she  anchored  below  the  out-  moved  up  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  Block  river,  at 

let  of  the  canal  until  one  o^dock  p.  m.^  when  she  dark,  where  they  anchored  for  the  night.    The 

proceeded  down  the  river.  Black  river,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 

On  this  expedition,  down  the  river,  her  jof>  Washita  and  Tensas  rivers,  flows  south  and 

ficers  captured,  below  Natchez,  and  burned  empties  into  the  Red  river,  a  short  distance 

three  smaJl  steamers,  the  Moro,  Berwick  Bay,  above  the  im>uth  of  the  Atchafalaya.    At  day- 

and  A.  W.  Baker ;  one  of  them  waa  laden  with  light  on  the  next  momisg  they  were  under 

pork,  and  another  with  molasses  and  sugar.  She  way  up   the  river.    About  ten  oWock,  the 

ran  fifteen  miles  up  the  Red  river,  and  returned  Era,  No.  6,  a  steamer  of  one  hundred  tons,  was 

on  the  fifth  for  a  supply  of  coal.    During  the  discovered  approaching.    At  the  some  time 

night  a  flatboat  loaded  with  coal  was  cast  loose  she  discovered  the  Queen,  and  attempted  to 

in  the  stream,  and  passing  the  batteries  safely,  turn  for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  when  »shot 

floated  down  to  the  steamer.  from  the  former  demolished  her  wheelhouse, 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  February,  this  and  her  officers  surrendered.    Fourteen  Texan 

steamer  started  on  another  expedition  down  soldiers  and  a  ntimber  of  citizens  were  found 

the  Mississippu     The  first  object  of  the  ex-  on  board.    The  former  were  paroled  and  the 

pedition  was  to  capture  Ooufederdte  steamers,  latter  dismissed,  except  a  quartermaster,  hav- 

It  was  also  proposed  to  run  up  the  Big  Black  ing  $28,000  in  Confederate  funds,  and  two 

river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  lieutenants.    The  boat  was  loaded  with  4,500 

Grand  Gulf,  to  visit  the  Atchafalaya,  and  per^  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear,  destined  for  the 

haps  the  Red  river,  and,  if  practicable,  to  pass  Confederate  forces  at  Little  Rock.     Nothing 

the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  and  effetst  a  juno-  further  of  importance  was  discovered  during 

tion  with  the  fleet  below  under  9om.  Farragut.  the  passage  of  the  next  twenty  miles  up  the 

A  tender  was  provided  for  the  Queen  of  the  river.    In  £EM)t  the  «etream  is  so  crooked  in 

West  in  the  steamer  De  Soto,  a  small  ferry  some  parts,  that  a  distance  of  two  miles  across 

boat  6nce  ronning  between  De  Soto,  the  ter-  the  land  would  strike  a  point  to  reach  which  a 

mination  of  the  Yicksburg,  Shreveport  and  steamer  would  be  obliged  to  go  twenty  miles. 

Texas  railroad,  across  to  Yicksburg.    The  bat*  Thus  information  was  easily  sent  of  the  ap- 

teries  at  Warrenton,  eight  miles  below,  were  proach  of  hostile  vessels.    Some  twenty  miles 

passed  without  molestation.   At  Taylor's  Point,  farther   up  was- Ideated  Fort  Taylor,  a  post 

above  Natchez,  at  the  plantation  once  owned  which  was  supposed  to  be  manned  by  about  one 

the   late  President  Taylor,  a  short  stop  was  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  two  or  three  guns, 

mode.    It  was  found  to  be  occupied  hr  fiiendly  It  was  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 

owners.  Natchez  was  next  passed,  and  on  Wed-  just  above  a  bend  which  its  guns  commanded, 

nesday  evening  the  steamer  reached  the  mouth  Siat  was  made  hj  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  river 

of  Old  river,  into  which  Red  river  runs.    This  to  the  north.    Irom  the  point  opposite  this 

was  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  before  the  bend  a  long  bar  projected,  on  whicn  the  water 

cnt-ofi^  was  formed.    The  Red  river  extends  is  shallow,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ^^  hug "  the 

from  the  northern  side  of  Old  river,  first  north*  south  shore  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  bar  by 

westerly,  and  then  nearly  west,  across  the  a  strong  eddy. 

State  of  Louisiana,  into  Texas.    At  high  water  The  Era  had  been  left  with  the  three  pris- 

it  is  navigable  to  Paris,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  oners  under  a  guard  about  twenty  miles  below, 

miles  fh>m  New  Orleans.  It  was  about  nightfiill  as  the  Queen  approached 

Paanng  the  night  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  with  the  De  Soto  a  con- 
Old  river,  on  the  next  morning,  the  12th,  leav*  siderable  distance  astern.  The  pilot  of  the 
ing  the  De  Soto  as  a  guard  nenr  the  mouth  of  captured  Era  had  been  forced  to  assist  at  the 
Old  river,  the  Queen  of  the  ^est  entered  the  wheel,  owing  to  the  intricacies  of  the  channel. 
Atchafalaya,  which  fiows  north  and  empties  Upon  turning  the  point,  the  Queen  struck  up- 
into  Red  river  just  above  its  junction  with  on  the  bar  and  became  fast  aground  in  a  posi- 
Old  river.  A  train  of  eleven  army  wagons  tion  in  which  none  of  her  guns  were  effective. 
was  captured  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  The  gans  of  the  fort  immediately  opened  upon 
at  Semmes^s  port,  ten  miles  farther  up,  seventy  her  with  fearful  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The 
five  barrels  of  beef  and  a  mail  with  despatches  shot  and  shell  struck  all  about  her.  The  lever 
was  taken,  but  a  Confederate  steamer  at  that  of  the  engine  was  shot  away,  the  escape  pipe 
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broken,  and  the  immediate  roar  of  steam  that  two  inches  thick,  having  berelled  sticks  laid 

enveloped  the  vessel  showed  that  her  steam  ontside  the  hall  (proper),  and  all  of  oak.    Out- 

ohest  had  been  penetrated.    Every  thought  of  side  of  this  was  three-inch  thick  plate  iron, 

saving  the  steamer  was  given  np,  and  the  exer-  Her  clamps  and  keelsona  were  as  heavy  as  the 

tions  of  all  were  made  to  save  themselves,  largest  ships.   Her  deck  was  eight  indies  solid, 

Many  threw  bal^s  of  cotton  overboard  and  float-  with  one-inch  iron  pl%te,  all  wdl  bolted.    Eet 

ed  on  them  down  to  the  De  Soto  a  mile  below,  casemate  stood  at  an  incline  of  26i  degrees, 

among  whom  was  Col.  EUet.    The  fort  seeing  and  was  covered  with  three-inch  iron,  as  were 

there  was  no  replyto  their  gnns,  and  conceiv-  also  her  ports.    She  had  a  heavy  grkting  on 

ing  from  the  rush  of  steam  that  something  had  top  of  the  casemate  that  no  shell' coold  pene- 

happened,  slackened  their  fire  and  sent  boats  trate,  and  every  scnttle  and  hatch  was  eanaUy 

to  reconnoih-e.     By  this  force  the  remainder  well  covered.    She  was  ironed  all  roona,  ez- 

of  the  crew  were  captured,  and  the  boat  made  cent  some  temporary  rooms  on  deck,  and!,  be« 

a  prize.  sides  the  amount  of  wood  and  iron  already 

Meanwhile  the  De  Soto  approached  as  near  stated,  had  coal  bunkers  seven  feet  thick  along- 

the  point  as  was  safe,  and  picked  np  those  who  side  of  her  boilers,  the  entire  machinery  being 

were  floating,  and  sent  a  boat  for  the  crew,  in  the  hold.    She  had  seven  engines — ^two  for 

which  was  almost  captured  by  thcuenemy,  who  working  her  side  wheels,  twcftbr  her  propellers, 

had  already  reachednhe  Queen.    Tinding  that  two  for  her  capstans,  and  one  for  supplying 

soldiers  were  collecting  on  the  shore,  the  De  water  and  working  the  bilge  and  fire  pamps. 

Soto  was  turned  and  slowly  floated  down  the  She  had  five  large  five-fined  boilers,  and  made 

stream.    Three  miles  below  she  ran  aground  abundance  of  steam.  Her  forward  casemate  had 

and  unshipped' her  rudder,  and  for  the  next  fif-  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  her  after  case- 

teenmiles  and  during  three  hours  she  was  nn-  mate  two  S^-indi.    Her  forward  casemate  was 

manageable,  and  moved  with  the  currefat.    As  pierced  for  two  guns  in  front,  one  on  each  side, 

she  reached  the  Era  at  eleven  o^dock,  a  second  and  two  aft,  so  that  she  could  fire  two  guns 

rudder  was  nnshipped,  and  sh^  became  unman-  forward,  one  on  each  ride,  and  four  at  an  angle 

ageable  again,  when  Col.  Ellet  ordered  her  to  sideways  and  astern.    She  had  also  hose  for 

be  blown  up.  throwing  scalding  water  from  the  boilers,  that 

It  was  about  twelve  o^dock  at  night  before  would  reach  from  stem  to  stem,  and  there  was 

the  Era  was^  under  way.     It  was  known  to  communication  fh)m  the  casemates  to  all  parts 

Col.  Ellet  that  the  swift  gunboat  Webb  was  at  of  the  vessel  without  the  least  exposure.    The 

Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  np  the  river,  and  pilot  house  was  also  thoroughly  irondad,  and 

he  was  confident  that  pursuit  would  be  made  mstant  communication  could  be  had  with  the 

after  him  by  her.    All  hands  were  set  to  work  gunners  and  ^engineers,  enabling  the  pilot  to 

to  throw  overboard  the  oorn  with  vriiich  the  place  the  vessel  in  just  such  position  as  might 

Era  was  laden,  and  amid  fog,  thunder,  light-  be  required  for  efiective  action.    She  left  her 

ning  and  rain,  she  worried  her  way  out  of  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tazoo,*  about 

Red  river  into  the  Ifississippi  by  morning.   All  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  February  18th,  to 

that  day,  which  was  Snndav,  with  no  fuel  but  run  below  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg.     The 

some  of  Ihe  com  with  which  she  had  been  night  was  hazy  and  cloudy,  and  thus  exceed- 

laden,  and  cypress  found  on  the  banks  too  ingly  dark.  After  passing  entirdy  through  the 

wet  to  make  steam  enough  to  give  her  head-  fleet,  and  readiing  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 

way,  the  fleeing  steamer  attempted  to  get  up  end  of  the  canal,  she  shot  off  steam  entirely, 

the  river.    She  had  made  scarcely  forty  miles  and  suffered  the  current  to  bear  her  along.   Its 

in  twenty-four  hours.    At  Union  Point  she  was  rate  was  about  four  miles  an  hour.    In  perfect 

run  aground  and  detained  three  hours  in  get-  obscurity  she  rounded  the  point,  and  drifted 

ting  off.    After  passing  Ellis^s  Cliffs,  the  black  ficdrly  beneath  the  formidable  batteries.    The 

chinmey  of  a  passing  steamer  was  discovered  tide  bore  her  down  directly  toward  the  levee 

over  the  fog  which  enveloped  her  hull.    The  of  the  city.    Lights  were  everywhere  numer- 

black  smoke  from  her  chimney  showed  that  she  ous,  and  the  voices  of  citizens  and  soldiers 

burned  coal,  and  that  it  was  a  Federal  steamer,  sounded  as  if  they  were  close  alongside.    Still 

It  was  the  Indianola,  and  all  fear  of  the  Webb  the  black  and  noiseless  mass  drift^  along,  al- 

was  over.    Scarcely  was  the  Era  well  along-  most  rubbing  the  bank,  yet  undiscovered.    The 

side  of  the  Indianola  and  the  fog  had  lifted  a  whole  levee  was  patrolled  by  sentinels,  and  at 

little,  when  the  Webb  hove  in  sight    A  brief  one  spot  a  camp  fire  was  dimly  burning.    As 

pursuit  of  her  was  made  by  the  two  boats  ^^^  drifting  vessel  approached  this  point,  a 

without  success.    The  Era  was  then  fiimished  soldier  stooping  down  gathered  some  faggots 

with  supplies,  and  sent  up  to  Admiral  Porter,  and  threw  them  tnto  the  fire.    A  bright  blaze 

The  Indianola,  which  came  so  fortunately  to  flashed  np  for  a  moment,  exposing  everything 

the. rescue  of  Col.  Ellet,  was  one  of  the  flnest  within  its  sphere.    The  Indianola  was  seen  by 

of  the  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  squadron :  she  a  soldier,  who  discharged  his  musket  at  her. 

was  new,  and  was  174  feet  long,  60  feet  beam,  At  that  discharge  the  soldiers  everywhere  along 

10  feet  from  the  top  of  her  deck  to  the  bottom  the  bluff  sprang  to  arms.    A  battery  near  the 

of  her  keel,  or  8  feet  4  inches  in  the  clear.    Her  centre  of  the  city  fired  a  gun,  rockets  were  sent 

sides  (of  wood)  for  tve  feet  down  were  thirty-  off,  soldiers  on  the  bank  discharged  their  mus' 
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ket8  into  the  darkness,  and  indications  of  ez-  issaed  an  order  to  bom  her  up.  This  order 
citement  were  manifest  everywhere.  The  boat  '  was  sent  down  bj  a  courier  to  the  officer  in 
had  been  disooyered  running  the  blockade,  but  charge  of  the  boat.  A'  few  hours  later,  and 
no  one  knew  where  she  was.  Five  minutes  another  order  was  sent  down  countermanding 
passed  after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  and  another  the  first,  it  haviog  been  ascertained  that  the 
had  not  followed.  At  last  it  became  necessary  monstrous  craft  was  nothing  else  than  a  coal- 
to  start  the  wheels  in  order  to  get  steerage  way  boat  But  before  it  reached  the  Indianola  she 
on  the  steamer.  The  noise  of  the  steam  drew  had  been  blown  to  atow :  not  even  a  gun  was 
fortii  a  second  and  third  gun,  and  a  discharge  saved. 

of  musketry,  and  again  all  was  still.    The  boat  Meanwhile,  the  work  of  cutting  channels 

drifted  on  a  few  moments  in  silence,  when  the  from  the  Mississippi  to  Providence  Lake,  on 

steam  was  again  let  on,  and  she  dashed  down  the  west  side,  andf  to  Moon  Lake,  on  the  east 

the  river,  regardless  of  any  noise  that  might  be  side,  was  progressing  rapidly. 

made.    Battery  after  battery  now  opened  upon  Lake  Providence  is  a  few  miles  south  of  the 

her  until  twenty  shots  were  fired,  and  she  had  boundary  line  between  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 

passed  uninjured  beyond  their  reach.     The  ana.    It  is  situated  in  Oarroll  parish,  Louisiana, 

steamer  was  under  the  command  of  Lietft.-  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Com.  Brown,  and  continued  on  down  the  river,  and  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Y icksburg. 

until  she  met  the  Era  as  above  stated.    After  It  is  about  six  miles  in  length.    Two  streams 

punning  the  Webb,  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  mouth  flow  out  of  the  lake  to  the  south.  Moon  bayou 

of  Red  river,  the  Indianola  proceeded  up  that  and  Tensas  river.    The  former,  after  running 

stream  in  search  of  Oonfederate  transports,  and  about  a  hundred  miles,  unites  with  the  latter, 

k^  up  a  watch  off  the  mouth  of  the  Atcha*  The  two  continue  south,  and  unite  with  the 

falaya  river.   Here  her  commander  learned  that  Washita,  and  are  called  after  thejnnction  Black 

the  Queen  of  the  West  had  been  repaired  and  river,  which  empties  into  the  Red  river,  as  is 

might  soon  be  down.    As  the  narrowness  of  stated  on  apreceding  page.    By  cutting  a  chan- 

the  Red  river  made  it  difficult  to  manceuvre  a  nel  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Providence, 

long  boat  like  the  Indianola,  while  the  Queen  Gen.  Grant  thought  a  communication  might 

was  much  shorter,  Oommahder  Brown  de-  be  had  through  that  lake  down  the  Tensas 

termined  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  and   Black   into  the  Red  river,  and  thence 

Black  river,  and  attempt  to  pass  up  that  stream,  through  the  AtchafiJaya,  with  Gen.  Banks  at 

and  reach  if  posMble  the  bridge  of  tiie  Ticks-  New  Orleans.  This  route  avoided  the  batteries 

burg  and  Jackson  railroad.    This  had  been  one  at  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.    The  canal  to 

of  we  Objects  for  which  the  steamers  had  run  the  lake  was  finished  so  as  to  let  in  the  water 

the  blockade.     The  Big  Black  river  empties  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  flood  was  so  great  as 

into  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  Guli^  forty  miles  to  inundate  a  large  district  of  country,  some  of 

below  Yicksburg.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  which  was  fine  land  for  growing  cotton.  Some 

of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  flows  south-  boats  passed  into  Lake,Providence,  but  the  un- 

westerly,  passing  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  certainty  of  the  channel  of  the  Tensas  river, 

Yicksburg.              *  and  the  interest. which  was  now  excited  by  the 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Feb.  24th,  t£e  India-  Tazoo  Pass  expedition,  together  with  the  un- 

nola  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blaok,  and  important,  results  to  be  anticipated  by  remov- 

in  the  afternoon  made  preparations  to  move  up  ing  a  large  force  to  the  Rea  river  or  below, 

the  river,  when  two  steamers  were  descried  caused  a  diversion  from  this  route  to  others 

approaching.     These  proved  to  be  the  Con*  presenting  more  certaiiL  prospects  of  success 

fbaerate  gunboat  Webb  and  the  Queen  of  the  agdnst  Yicksburg.         ^ 

West.  The  Webb  was  a  powerful  boat  and  one  Eight  miles  bdow  Helena,  in  Arkansas,  and 

of  the  swiftest  of  the  river.  They  immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  river,  is  a  little  lake, 

attacked  the  Indianola,  and,  chiefiy  by  striking  known  as  Moon  Lake.    The  passage  from  the 

her  with  their  rams,  so  shattered  her  as  to  en-  lifississippi  across  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the 

danger  her  sinking,  when  she  was  surrendered  Tazoo  rass  is  about  eight  miles ;  thence  through 

and  immediately  run  ashore.  the  Pass  proper  to  the  Ooldwoter  river,  twelve 

A  fbw  days  afterward  a  fiatboat  was  fitted  miles.  The  Coldwater,  a  narrow  stream,  runs 
up  by  Admiral  Porter  to  appear  like  a  gun-  south,  empties  into  the  Tallahatchie,  which  con- 
boat,  and  set  adrift  in  the  river  without  a  pilot  tinues  to  flow  sout^,  and  unites  with  the  Yal- 
or  crew.  As  it  passed  the  batteries  at  Yicks-  lobusha,  forming  the  Yazoo  river,  which  emp- 
burg,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  formidable  ram,  ties  into  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above 
and  they  fired  fiercely.  It  escaped  uninjured  Yicksburg.  By  opening  a  wider  channel  from 
however,  and  floated  on  down  the  river.  Infor-  the  Mississippi  into  Moon  Lake,  it  was  the 
mation  of  its  approach  was  sent  to  tiie  Queen  opinion  that  the  inner  streams  would  be  ren- 
of  the  West,  lying  under  the  batteries  at  War-  dered  more  easily  navigable,  in  consequence 
renton,  eight  miles  below  Yicksburg,  and  she  of  an  increase  of  water,  so  that  some  smaller 
immediately  fled  down  stream.  The  Indianola  gunboats  and  a  few  troops  could  destroy  the 
was  undergoing  repairs  near  where  she  was  enemy's  transports  in  the  Yazoo,  and  their 
taken,  and  the  authorities  at  Yicksburg,  think-  gunboats  which  were  building.  In  ordinary 
ing  that  she  would  be  recaptured  by  vie  ram,  stages  of  water,  steamboats  could  ascend  the 
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Tazoo  tnd  Tallaliahshia  to  the  month  of  the  crooked  pasMge  it  wss  necessary  to  resist  (he 
Ooldwater.  The  r^on  of  country  throngh  'force  of  the  cnrrent  bj  the  back  revolution  of 
which  these  atreamB  flow,  especialljtheTazoo,  the  wbeela  of  the  boata,  and  bj  lines  fastened 
is  very  fertile,  prodnoing  a  large  qoantitj  of  from  tree  to  tree  as  thej  moved  along.  Tbreo 
cotton,  and  fomishing  considerable  sappliea  to  days  were  tbna  paased  in  making  a  distance  of 
the  rebel  army  at  Vi^Bbnrg.  abont  twelve  miles,  and  reaching  the  Cold- 

Theexpedition  oonalatedof  twoof  thelargest    water.    Bmokestacka  were  swept  away,  and 
and  heaviest  ironclad  ^nnboats,  one  ram,  six    mnoh  of  the  light  npper  works  of  several  of  the 
light-draft  gimboate,  three  barges  laden  with    boats.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  Pass  arose 
ooial,  three  steam'  tenders,  and  fifteen  or  eigh-    fhnn  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  would  close 
teen  transports.    Tlie  passage  from  the  Mia-    one  end  while  the  Federal  force  was  opening 
sissippi  to  the  month  of  the  Pass,  after  the  im-    the  other.    In  this  manner  time  was  gained  to 
prepare  to  resist  the  progreas  of  the  ezpediiion 
by  fortifying  at  the  mootb  of  the  Tallaliatchie. 
On  the  2d  of  April  the  expedition  proceeded 
down  the  Coldwater.    This  stream  was  a  little 
wider  than  the  Pass,  so  that  the  brftncbee  of 
tlie  trees  seldom  met  over  head,  but  its  curretjt 
was  more  sluggish,  and  its  channel  eqnally 
tortnons.    Two  mortar  boata  now  Joined  the 
expedition,  adding  their  foroe  to  the  heavy  gnna 
on  the  other  boats.    As  it  advanced  it  was  fur- 
ther reSnforoed,  nntil  it  oon8ist«d  of  eighteen 
transports,  five  smail  gnnboats,  and  two  of  a 
large  size,  the  Chillicothe  and  the  De  Ealb. 
The  advance  consisted  of  one  division  of  Gen. 
UcClemand's  corps,  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Helena,  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  L.  F. 
Eoes,  and  the  12th  and  ITib  Miasonri  regiments 
trota  Gen.  Sherman's  corps,  as  sharpshooters, 
on  the  gnnboats.    The  month  of  the  Coldwater 
was  reached  with  only  some  damage  to  the 
light  work,  wheels,  and  rudders  of  the  trans- 
pflrta.  • 

Proceeding  down  the  Tallahatchie,  the  expe- 
dition arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Greenwood  on 
the  11th.  Greenwood  is  a  small  village  on  the 
Yaioo  river,  iuat  below  the  Jnurtion  of  the  Tal- 
lahatchie witL  theYallobnsha,  forming  the  Ya- 
zoo. Jnstbelow  the  position  of  the  Federal  trans- 
porti^  tih  Tallahatchie  turns  to  the  eastward, 
Dending  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  resumes 
its  iontherly  coarse  at  a  point  nearly  aouth  of 
that  where  the  transports  were.  The  base  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  this  bend,  being  the 
narrowest  part,  and  nearly  a  mile  across,  was 
ooonpied  by  a  Confederate  fortification.  It 
conaiBted  of  a  single  line  of  breastworks  facing 
westerly,  and  compoeed  of  iottoo  boles  and 
earth,  and  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  battery 
of  three  heavy  guns  fr»nting  the  river.  Other 
field  pieces  were  in  position  on  the  works.  On 
the  right  flank  of  the  line,  a  defence  or  raft  of - 
logs  hod  been  constructed,  to  serve  as  a  block- 
provement  made  upon  it,  Wtts  not  attended  with  ade  of  the  river.  Directly  in  front  of  the  breast- 
mnch  difficulty.  On  the  morning  of  the  2fith  worke  was  a  deep  alougli,  extending  across  the 
of  March  it  entered  the  monUi  of  Oie  Pass.  The  peninsula,  and  admirably  serving  the  tfurpose 
•      —       •      •  ■        o  tliebi 


, hnndred  feet  wide,  and  of  a  ditch.    The  slough  was  close  to  tl 

parts  less.    On  itsbanka  were  cypreas,  of  the  works  at  the  upper  end,  bnt  grodnBlIy 

sycamore,  and  gigantic  cotton  wood  trees,  whose  receded  from  them  at  the  lower,  where  it  was 
branches  formed  a  perfect  arch  over  the  stream,  several  hundred  yards  distant.  Beyond  the 
At  tiie  npper  end  the  current  mshed  with  great  slongh  there  was  an  almost  impenetrable  cane- 
rapidity  through  the  channel,  and  lower  down  brake,  backed  by  an  extensive  forest.  Below 
were  strips  of  bottom  land,  which  were  over-  this  fortification  on  the  river,  and  in  the  arc  of 
flowed,  and  gave  to  it  greater  width,  and,  con-  the  bend,  the  Yallobusba  flows  in  fVom  the 
Bequently,  less  rapidity.    In  the  narrow  and  northeast,  and  forma  its  jnnction  with  the  Tal- 
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lahatohie.    The  village  of  Greenwood  is  upon  to  ran  down  and  land  troops  immediately  on 

the  Yazoo,  fonr  miles  below.  The  object  of  the  the  fort  itsel£    Bnt  all  attempts  to  silence  the 

fortification  at  this  location  was  not  only  to  stop  fort  by  the  gunboats  proved  uosuccesafol,  and 

the  fleet  from  passing  below,  bnt  also  to«preyent  the  guns  of  the  battery  were  withdrawn,  and 

its  passing  np  the  Yallobosha  river,  on  which  the  expedition  pnt  on  the  defensive.    After  a 

a  number  of  the  enemy^s  steamers  had  sought  few  days  it  began  to  retire, 

refhge,  and  on  the  bank  of  which  also  was  the  Meantime,  Gen.  Grant  had  been  led  to  be- 

important  town  of  Granada.  lieve,  as  the  navigation  proved  better  than 

The  Oonfederate  foroe  was  estimated  above  was  expected,  that  it  was  possible  to  make 

five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  G^n.  this  the  route  for  obtaining  a  foothold  on  high  1 

Tilghman,  who  surrendered  Fort'  Henry,  in  land  above  Haines^s  Blu^  and  had  sent  for* 

Kentucky.    On  the  morning  of  the  l)th  a  re-  ward  a  division  of  Gen.  McPherson^s  corps, 

connoissance  was  made  by  the  gunboat  Chilli-  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  Quimby,  and 

oothe,  Lieut-Commander  Foster.  The  boat  ap-  had   ordered  some  small-class   steamers  for 

proached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  forti-  transporting  the  army.  The  seventeenth  corps, 

fication,  and  fired  several  shots,  and  was  hit  under  Gen.  McPherson,  was  also  directed  to  be 

four  times  in  return  by  heavy  shot  from  rifle  in  readiness  to  move,  and  one  division  from 

pieces.  At  the  same  time  detachments  from  the  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  corps  each,  was 

Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Indiiuia  regi-  collected  near  the  Pass.    But  it  soon  became 

ments  were  sent  out  to  feel  the  Confederate  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  of  the 

position  on  the  land  side.   A  conaderable  body  right  class,  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  trans- 

of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  encountered,  portation  of  more  than  one  division.    On  the 

who  were  driven  across  the  slough  and  intotlie  28d  of  March,  therefore,  orders  were  given  to 

works,  when  the  detachments  were  withdrawn,  withdraw  all  the.  forces  operating  in  that  direc- 

In  the  afternoon  the  Chillioothe  was  order-  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  at  Milli- 

ed  to  engage  the  fortification.    After*  she  had  ken's  Bend. 

fired  seven  rounds,  a  64-pound  shell  from  the  At  this  time  another  expedition  had  started 
enemy  passed  through  a  naif-open  port,  strik-  under  Admiral  Porter,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing upon  the  mozzle  of  a  gun,  in  which  a  shell  ing  the  Yazoo  below  FortPemberton  and  Green- 
had  just  been  placed  preparatory  to  cutting  the  wood,  and  above  Haines's  Bluff.  Such  a  move- 
fuse.  Both  shells  exploded  at  once,  by  which  ment,  if  successful,  would  leave  Greenwood 
three  men  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  At  and  Fort  Pemberton  to  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
this  time  orders  were  received  to  withdraw  forces,  and  necessarily  cause  it  to  be  abandoned. 
Drom  the  engagement.  During  the  ensuing  At  the  same  time,  about  thirty  Confederate 
ni^t  a  force  was  sent  to  throw  up  a  battery  steamers  could  be  captured  or  destroyed.  The 
lacing  the  enemy's  works,  west  of  the  sloagh,  route  to  be  pursued  by  this  expedition  was 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.  A'single  80-  np  the  Yazoo  river  to  Cypress  bayou,  which 
pound  Parrott  gun  was  mounted,  and  the  work  enters  that  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  land- 
ooncealed  by  brush  from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  ing  jdace  of  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  when  at- 
Subsequently  another  gun  was  mounted.  No  tackmg  the  bluffs  in  the  rear  of  Vicksbnrg, 
attack  was  made  on  the  12th,  in  consequence  thence  into  Steele's  bayou,  and  along  that 
of  the  absence  of  the  mortar  boats.  After  some  watercourse,  and  through  Cypress  Lake,  to 
delay,  on  the  18th,  the  engagement  was  com-  Little  Black  Fork,  thence  into  Deer  creek, 
menced  about  half  past  ten  a.  m.  by  the  land  bat-  Following  this  stream  f^  some  distance,  the 
teries.  The  gunboats  Chillicothe  and  De  Kalb  route  branches  off  along  filing  Fork  into  the 
soon  after  approadied  and  opened  their  fire.  Big  Sunflower  river,  which  empties  into  tlie 
It  now  appeared  that  the  fortification  mounted  Yazoo  above  Haines's  Bluff, 
a  rifled  64-Parrott  and  three  24-Dahlgrens,  and  The  expedition  under  Admiral  Porter,  con- 
a  small  field  battery.  These  guns  were  pro-  sisted  of  the  gunboats  Pittsburg,  Louisville, 
teoted  by  a  parapet  composed  of  seven  tiers  of  Mound  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Carondelet,  with 
cotton  bales,  covered  on  the  outside  with  eight  a  number  of  small  transports.  Gen.  Grant 
feet  of  earth.  The  contest  was  bravely  main-  stated  that  the  principal  obstacles  appeared  to 
tained  for  some  time,  when  the  fire  of  the  en-  be  tiie  overhanging  trees,  yid  he  sent  forward 
emy  was  suspended,  but  no  disposition  to  sur-  a  pioneer  corps  for  their  removal.  Soon  after, 
render  was  shown.  The  g^boats  and  battery  Admiral  Porter  sent  back  for  a  cooperating  mil- 
kept  up  the  fire,  but  without  any  success  in  re-  itary  force,  and  Gten.  Sherman  was  promptly 
dncing  the  works.  The  Chilllcothe  was  struck  sent  with  one  division  of  his  corps.  The  nnm- 
thirty-four  times,  but  not  severely  ii^ured.  The  ber  of  steamers  suitable  for  the  navigation  of 
DeKalb  suffered  more,  in  consequence  of  some  these  bayous  being  limited,  most  of  the  force  was 
shot  penetrating  her  casemates,  by  which  one  .  sent  up  the  Mississippi  to  Eagle  Bend,  a  point 
man  was  killed  and  five  wounded.  where  the  river  runs  within  one  mile  of  Steele's 

The  impracticable  nature  of  the  approach  to  bayou,  thus  avoiding  an  important  part  of  the 

the  fort  by  foot  soldiers  on  the  west,  in  conse-  difficult  navigation.    The  cause  of  the  failure 

quence  of  the  overflow  or  slough,  rendered  it  of  this  expedition  is  thus  explained  by  Gen. 

necessary  that  the  gunboats  should  silence  the  Grant : 

guns  of  the  enemy,  and  enable  the  transports  ^^  The  expedition  failed,  probably,  more  froni 
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der  it  impracticable  to  open  this  water  oom- 
ronnioatioa  between  Millilceii'ii  Bend  and  New 
Carthage.  At  the  same  time  the  roada  be- 
tween them  became  dry  and  passable,  and 
thoB  made  the  water  couunuiucation  nnneoea- 

AboDt  this  time,  Admiral  Farragot  bad  sent 
to  Admiral  Porter  for  the  aaustaiice  of  iroo' 
cladfi  and  rams,  to  operate  against  a  fleet  of 
■mall,  bnt  dangcrooa  boats,  oralslDg  In  tlie  Red 
river.  The  large  veswl  of  Admiral  Farrngot, 
the  Hartford,  near  Warrenton,  might  be  use- 
le«*  ogwnst  t*o  or  three  email  rama.  The 
rama  Switzerland,  mider  CoL  Chaa.  K.  Ellet, 
and  Lanoaster,  oader  Lient.-CoL  John  A.  Filet, 
were  ordered  to  go  down  the  river.    Every 

Ereoantion  was  taken  to  make  the  run  of  the 
stteriea  aa  quietly  aa  possible,  bat  it  was 
about  dajli^t  on  the  26th  of  Ifarch  when 
they  tamed  the  point  and  came  in  aight  of 
Vit^aborg-  They  were  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  Lancaster  was  sunk  before  she 
had  reached  bslfway.  All  of  her  crew  ea- 
caped  bnt  one  man,  who  wai  drowned.  The 
Switzerland  was  badly  oat  up,  bat  arrived 

The  object  of  Gen.  Grant  now  was  to  find 
a  route  by  which  he  could  place  his  army  with 
ita  snppliea  below  Yioksburg,  so  as  to  approach 
it  la  the  rear,  where  alone  it  was  supposed  to 
.  be  weak  and  aaaailable,  with  the  hope  of  sao- 

cess.    As  soon,  therefore,  aa  he  haa  directed 
a  water  communication  to  be  opened  from  a 
point  on  the  Uisaiauppi,  near  Muliken's  Bend, 
to  New  Oarthage,  he  determined  to  occupy  the 
latter  place.     It  was  the  first  point  below 
Vlokibarg  that  could  be  reached  by  laAd  at  the 
stage  of  water  existing  at  that  tjme,  and  the 
occupancy  of  which,  while  it  secured  a  point 
on  the  Miswsaippi  river,  would  also  protect  the 
want  of  knowledge  oa  to  what  would  be  re-    main  line  of  commnnication  by  water.  Mqior- 
qnired  to  open  this  route,  than  from  any  im-    Gen.  UcClernand,  therefore,  with  the  ttiir- 
practicability  in  the  saviKatdon  of  the  streams    teenth  army  corps,  was,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  bayous  thronglL  whim  it  was  proposed  to    ordered   to   move  to   Kew  Oarthage.     The 
pass:  the  want  of  ffis  knowledge  led  Uieezpe-    fifteenth  and  sixteenth  corps  were  to  follow, 
dition  on  nntil  diffionlties  were  encountered,    moving  do  faster  than  supplies  and  ammunt- 
aod  then  it  would  become  necessary  to  send    tiou  could  be  transported  to  them.    The  move- 
baok  to  Young's  Point  for  the  means  of  remov-    ment  was  necessarily  slow,  in  consequence  of 
Ing  them.    This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  move    the  bad  stale  of  the  roads.    As  the  advance 
forces  to  efiectually  checkmate  further  prog*    reached  Bmith^s  Plantation,  two  miles  from 
resa,  and  the  expedition  was  withdrawn  when    New  Carthage,  it  was  found  that  the  levee  of 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  free  and  open    B^oo  Vidal  was  broken  in  seversl  plaoee ;  and 
navigation  to  the  Tazoo."  in  consequence  of  the  overflow  of  water.  New 

In  addition  to  these  several  routes,  another  Carthage  was  made  an  island.  All  the  boats 
was  prospected  by  CapL  F.  E.  Prime,  as  Chief  In  the  different  bayous  in  the  vicinity  were 
Engineer,  and  CoL  O.  Q,  Pride,  througli  the  collected,  and  others  were  built,  bnt  the 
bayons,  which  run  from  near  UiUiken's  Bend  transportation  of  the  army  was  exceedingly 
and  New  Carthage  on  the  south,  through  tedious.  Another  route  was  therefore  found, 
Koundaway  bayou  into  the  Tensas  river.  This  by  making  a  further  marth  of  twelve  miles 
route  was  found  to  be  practicable,  and  work  around  Bayou  Vidal,  to  a  point  called  Perkins's 
was  oommenced  on  it.  with  the  aid  of  three  Plantation.  The  whole  distance  to  be  marched 
dredge  boats,  it  proceeded  rapidly,  and  one  from  Milliken's  Bond  to  reach  water  comma- 
small  steamer  and  a  number  of  barges  were  nication  below  was  thirty-fire  miles.  Over 
taken  through  the  channel  thus  opened,  this  distance  it  waa  necesasry  to  transport  by 
About  tlio  middle  of  April,  however,  the  wagons,  with  bad  roads,  the  supplies  of  ord- 
river  commenced  falling  so  rapidly  as  to  rcn-    nance  stores  and  provisions  with  which  to 
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eommenoe  the  (jampaign  on  the  opposite  side  two  bright  sharp  lines  of  flame  flashed  through 

of  the  river.  the  darkness,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Yicks" 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ooca|»ation  of  burg  batteries ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  whole 

New  Carthage  was  ordered,  preparations  were  length  of  the  blnfb  was  ablaze  with  fir&    The 

made  for  mnning  transports  and  a  gunboat  fleet,  which  had  rounded  the  Point,  and  now 

fleet  below  the  batteries  of  V icksburg.    The  lay  squarely  before  the  city,  at  once  responded 

gunboats   seiected   were   the    Benton,  Oapt  by  opening  their  ports,  and  pouring  their  full 

Greer;  La&yette,  Oapt.  Henry  Walke ;  Price,  broadside  of  twenty-five  heavy  guns,  charged 

Capt  Woodworth ;  Lonisrillei,  Oapt  Owtns ;  with  grape  and  shrapnel,  directly  against  the 

Carondelet,  Oapt.  McLeod  Muiphy ;  Pittsburg,  city. 

C/ipt  Wm.  Hoel ;  Tusoumbia,  Oapt.  Shirk,  and  *'  A  great  doud  of  smoke  rolled  heavily  over 
Monnd  Oity.  All  of  these  boats  except  the  the  gunboats,  and  in  this  the  three  transports 
Prioe  were  ironclad.  Each  had  taken,  for  entered  and  made  their  *  best  time'  down  tiie 
additional  protection,  baled  ootton,  hay,  rail-  river.  The  Forest  Queen,  which  was  in  the  ad- 
road  iron,  timber,  chains,  or  wluitever  else  vanoe,  received  a  shot  in  the  hull  and  another 
might  be  suitable.  The  transports  which  were  through  the  steam  drum,  which  disabled  her 
selected  were  the  Forest  Queen,  Oapt  Dan.  instantly.  The  Henry  Clay,  that  came  next,  was 
Conway ;  Henry  Clay ;  and  Silver  Wave,  Oapt  stopped,  to  prevent  her  running  into  the  other, 
McMillan.  These  boats  took  a  quantity  of  and  at  the  same  moment  was  struck  by  a  shell 
supplies  for  the  army,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  that  set  her  cotton  on  fire.  The  crew,  demor- 
hay  were  placed  around  the  most  important  alized  by  the  stoppage  and  terrified  by  the  tire, 
parts  of  their  machinery.  The  night  of  the  ran  aimlessly  around  for  a  few  moments,  then 
16th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  expedition  to  launched  the  yawl,  sprang  into  it,  and  pulled 
start  Everything  was  in  readiness  before  for  the  shore.  The  pilot,  finding  that  no  en- 
dark.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  that  tiie  gineers  obeyed  the  bells,  stayed  a  short  time  un- 
ironclads  should  pass  down  m  single  file,  with  til  the  fire  began  to  seethe  around  him,  when 
intervals  between  the  boats  of  a  few  hundred  he  seized  a  plank,  jumped  overboard,  and  was 
yarda,  and  that  when  in  front  of  the  batteries  picked  np  by  a  gunboat  The  Clay,  in  the 
they  should  engage  them  with  their  broadside  mean  time,  became  a  great  blazing  mass,  that 
guns,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  trans-  floated  down  the  river  until  it  disappeared  be- 
ports  Aould  endeavor  to  pass  unseen.  A  spec-  low  Warrenton.  Had  she  been  manned  by 
tator  of  the  exciting  scene  has  thus  described  men  of  nerve,  the  fire  would  have  been  extin- 
it :  guished  and  the  boat  carried  through  safely. 

^Lights  twinkled  busOyfrom  the  Yicksburg  The  fact  of  her  floating  so  &r  shows  that  her 

hillsides  nntil  about  10  o*cIock,  when  they  hull  was  uninjured. 

disappeared,  and  about  the  same  moment  song  *^  The  Forest  Queen  was  taken  in  tow  by  a 

and  laughter  on  our  side  were  hushed,  as  a  gunboat,  and  towed  below  wiUiout  further 

shi^eless  mass  of  what  looked  like  a  great  fi-ag-  damage.    The  Silver  Wave  did  not  receive  a 

ment  of  darkness  was  discerned  floating  noise-  scratch. 

leady down  the  river.    It  was  the  Benton.    It  "The  Yicksburg  batteries  were  passed  in 

passed  and  disappeared  in  the  night,  and  was  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    Upon  reaching 

sncoeeded  by  anoUier  bank  of  darkneas,  the  La*  Warrenton  batteries,  the  gunboats  took  the  in- 

fayette,  with  the  Price  lashed  to  her  starboard  itiative  by  pouring  ii^i  their  broadsides  on  the 

side.    And  thus  they  continued,  as  if  huge  instant  they  reached  position ;  and  so  continu- 

^adows  detached  themselves  from  the  dark-  ous  and  terrific  was  their  fire  that  the  enemy 

ness  above,  floated  across  the  vision,  and  dis-  scarcely  attempted  a  response.^' 

appeared  in  the  darkness  below.    Ten  of  these  No  one  on  board  either^  of  the  transports  was 

noieeleas  shapes  revealed  themselves  and  die*  injured,  and  Gen.  Grant  immediately  ordered 

appeared.  six  more  to  be  prepared  in  like  manner  for  run- 

^  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  pasaed.    People  ning  the  batteries.    Accordingly  the  Tigress, 

heard    nothing  save   their   own   suppressed  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire  Oity,  Hori- 

breathings ;  saw  nothing  save  a  long  low  bank  zona,  and  Moderator  left  Milliken^s  Bend  on 

of  darkness,  which,  like  a  black  fog,  walled  the  the  night  of  the  22d  o(  April,  and  five  of  them 

view  below,  and  joined  the  sky  and  river  in  the  got  by,  but  in  a  somewhat  damaged  condition. 

direction  of  Yicksburg.    And  all  watched  this  The  Tigress  received  a  shot  in  her  hull  below 

gathering  of  darkness,  for  in  it  were  thunders  the  water  line,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana  shore, 

and  lightnings  and  volcanoes,  which  at  any  after  passing  the  last  of  the  batteries.    In  tow 

instant  might  light  up  the  night  with  fierce  ir-  of  these  transports,  twelve  barges  loaded  with 

ruptions.  forage  were  sent,  one  hidf  of  which  got  through 

"^  So  long  a  time  passed  without  anything  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  The  transports  in- 
occurring  that  people  began  to  believe  the  en-  jured  in  running  the  blockade  were  repaired 
emyhad  determined,  for  some  malevolent  pur-  by  order  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  in  a  very 
pose,  to  allow  the  fleet  to  pass  below  without  short  time  five  of  them  were  in  running  order, 
obstraction.  However,  this  supposition  was  and  the  remiainder  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as 
hardly  broached  ere  it  was  contradicted  most  barges  in  the  movement  of  troops, 
emphatically.  Atjust  a  quarter  before  eleven,  As  the  number  of  transports  below  Yicka- 
VOL.  ni,— 4      A 
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bnrg  was  limited,  Gen.  Grant  found  it  neoes-  there  was  a  good  road  from  t]^at  place  to  Port 

sarj  to  extend  his  line  of  movement  by  land  to  Gibson.    Gen.  Grant  determined  to  make  the 

Hard  Times  in  Louisiana.    By  the  oircuitons  landing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at 

ronte  it  was  necessary  to  take,  the  distance  Bruinsburg.    Accordingly  the  troops  were  im- 

was  increased  to  seventy  miles  from  Milliken^s  mediately  ordered  to  land  at  Hard  Times,  and 

Bend.  march  across  to  the  point  below  Grand  Gulf, 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  thirteenth  corps  of  and'  at  dark  the  gunboats  again  engaged  the 
the  army  had  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  the  batteries,  and  all  the  transports  were  nm  by. 
seventeenth  was  well  on  the  way.  Gen.  Grant  Thegr  received  but  two  or  three  shots  during 
then  embarked  so  much  of  the  thirteenth  as  the  passage,  and  these  caused  no  injury, 
could  be  got  on  board  the  transports  and  barges.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  80th,  tl\e 
and  moved  to  the  front  of  Grand  Gulf.  This  work  of  ferrying  the  troops  across  the  Missis- 
was  a  strong  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  sippi  was  commenced  both  by  the  gunboats 
Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  and  the  transports.  The  thirteenth  corps,  as 
river.  The  plan  was  that  the  gnnboato  under  soon  as  landed  and  supplied  with  three  days* 
Admiral  Porter's  command  should  silence  the  rations,  was  started  on  the  road  to  Port  Gibson. 
fortifications,  and  under  cover  of  the  gunboats  The  seventeenth  corps  followed  as  rapidly  as 
the  troops  should  land  and  carry  the  place  by  it  could  be  taken  across  the  river.  Port  Gib- 
storm,  son  was  a  flourishing  village  on  Bayou  Pierre, 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  attack  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  65  miles 

was  commenced  by  the  gunboats,  and  contin-  southwest  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Missis- 

ued  fiercely  for  more  than  five  hours.    The  sippi.    It  was  connected  with  Grand  Gulf  by 

following  is  the  despatch  of  Admiral  Porter  re-  a  railroad, 

specting  the  attack :  About  two  o'clock  on  the  n&sX  morning,  May 

Flag  Suip  Bwtoh,  below  Obahd  Gulf,  Miss.,  )  ^^^  ^l  »^^5°«?  <>|f  ^l  ^^^l  "^^  "^f  «i«^^ 

AprU  TMh,  1802.    s  miles  from  Brumsburgh,  on  the  road  to  Port 

Miu  Gideon  Willis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy :  Gibson.    They  were  forced  to  fall  back,  but  as 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  by  an  arrange-  It  was  dark,  were  not  pursued  far  until  day- 

Sl°*7n**i?TS?^  ^™"*'  ^  •i^^*^  ^^"^  batteriea.at  Ugi^t.    Then  Gen.  McOlemand  with  his  corps 

Grand  Gulf  this  momiDg,  which  were  very  formid-  ^°    „^  *^>«,««;i  «r:#i.;«  a^„,  ^v\^  ^p  "D^^  /i;k 

able.    AOcr  a  fight  of  fifS  hoara  and  thirty  minutes,  pressed  forward  within  four  naUes  of  Port  Gib- 

we  silenced  the  Tower  batteries,  but  failed  to  silence  8on.     Here  the  road  divided  m  opposite  direc- 

the  upper  one,  which  was  high,  stronglv  built,  had  tions.    Both  branches,  however,  led  to  Port 

guns  of  very  heavy  caliber,  an^  the  vMsels  were  un-  Gibson.    The  enemy  took  a  position  on  each 

ri«liSl*!Sd  S7v:^ril  lid  bTi n'dlnSSI^  l^<^^  »^d  thus  dfvided  tl,e  pursuing  force, 

edit,  while  I  went  up  a  short  distance  to  communicate  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such   that   a 

with  General  Grant,  who  concluded  to  land  the  troops  very  small  force  conld  easily  retard  the  progress 

and  march  over  to  a  point  two  miles  below  Grand  of  a  much  larger  one  for  several  hours.    The 

Gulf.    I  sent  the  Lafayette  back  to  engage  the  upper  .oftda  ran  nn   niirrow    AlevAtAd  ridffea.  with 

battery,  which  she  diJ,  and  drove  the  penons  out  of  J^^  ^J^  i^^.«^I!«wL  tl J«^««  f^  Za^ 

it.  as  it  did  not  respond  after  a  few  fires.   At  6  p.m.  ^®®P  *°^  impenetrable  ravines  on  each  side. 

we  attacked  the  batteries  again,  and,  under  cover  of  The  corps  of  Gen.  McOlemand  was  so  divided 

the  fire,  all  the  transports  passed  by  in  good  condition,  that  on  the  right  were  the  divisions  of  Gens. 

The  Benton,  Tuscumbia,  and  ^^^^^m  ^?"  n*"*^^  "»'  Hovey,  Oarr,  and  Smith,  and  on  the  left  the  di- 

SSlt7a're*T^Tfort^^^^^^  vision^f  G^n  Osterha^^^    The  three  former 

We  land  the  army  in  the  momingon  the  other  side,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  position 

and  march  on  Vicksburg.      DAYu)  D.  PORTER,  to  position  steadily  back  toward  Port  Gibson. 

Acting  Rear-Admiral.  On  the  left,  Gen.  Osterhaus  was  unable  to 

Gen.  Grant,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  move  the  enemy  until  he  was  reinforced  by  a 

scene,  says:  *^  Many  times  it  seemed  tome  thit  brigade  of  Gen.  Logan's  division,  which  was 

the  gunboats  were  within  pistol  shot  of  the  the  advance  of  Gen.  McPherson's  corps.    An- 

enomy^s  batteries.  It  soon  became  evident  that  other  brigade  of  the  same  division  was  sent  to 

the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  too  elevated  and  Gen.  McOlemand  on  the  right,  and  the  enemy 

their  fortifications  too  strong  to  be  taken  from  were  so  badly  repulsed  there  as  to  be  able  to 

the  water  side.    The  whole  range  of  hills  on  make  no  further  stand  south  of  Bayou  Pierre, 

that  side  were  known  to  be  lined  with  rifio  Late  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Osterhaus  was  sue- 

pits.  Besides,  the  field  artillery  could  be  moved  cessful  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  whom  he  pur- 

to  any  position  where  it  might  be  useful  in  case  aued  toward  Port  Gibson,  but  night  closing  in 

of  an  attempt  at  landing.*'    He  therefore  de-  atd  the  enemy  making  the  appearance  of 

termined  to  run  the  enemy's  batteries  again,  another  stand,  the  troops  slept  upon  their  arms, 

and  to  turn  his  position  by  effecting  a  landing  until  daylight.    On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  it' 

at  Rodney,  or  at  Bruinsburg,  between  Grand  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  across 

Gulf  and  Rodney.    Rodney  is  a  small  village  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Grand  Gulf  road,  and  a 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some  miles  brigade  of  Gen.  Logan's  division  was  sent  to 

below  Grand  Gulf.      Bruinsburg  is  a  smidl  divert  his  attention  whilst  a  floating,  bridge 

place  between  the  two  others.    A  reconnois-  was  thrown  across  the  Bayou  at  Port  Gibson, 

sance  was  made  to  a  point  opposite  Bruinsburg,  This  bridge  was  completed,  and  Gen.  McPher- 

aud  information  was  A>btained  from  a  negro  that  son's  corps  passed  over  and  marched  eight 
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miles  to  the  north  bank  of  Bayou  Pierre,  built  SO-pounders.    The  latter  were  lying  buret  or  broken 

a  bridge  oyer  that  stream,  and  the  advance  ^"3®  £™k^^;.  t,.j  ^^  ««„««.^  „«  «„o-^i,?««  ♦!,.♦  u 

^js'         «                  '2    A.  ji        111.^  The  gunboats  had  so  corered  up  eTerythinff  that  it 

commenced  passmg  over  it  at  five  o  clock  on  ^^  impossible  at  first  to  see  wha£  was  there,  with  the 

the  following  mornmg.     On  the  8d,  the  enemy  exception  of  the  euns  that  were  dismounted  or  broken, 

were    pursued   to  Hawkinson^s    Ferry,   with  Every  gun  that  Tell  into  our  hands  is  in  good  condi- 

slight  skirmishing  all  day,  during  which  quite  %Z^»  »°d  we  found  a  iM-ge  quantity  of  ammunition. 

^      v        /.     T^             *"  Ai     T^      1                ^  These  are  by  far  the  most  extensively  built  works,  with 

a  number  of  pn^ners,  mostly  stragglers,  were  ^he  exception  of  those  at  Vicksburg.  that  I  have  seen 

taken.      The  followmg  despatch  from   Gen.  yet,  and!  am  happy  to  say  that  we  hold  them. 

Grant  was  sent  to  ^a^ington :  I  am  dismounting  the  guns,  and  getting  on  board 

the  ammunition. 

Obaxd  Gulf,  May  Vh,  ^^^^  making  the  above  examination,  new  forts  have 

To  Manor-General  JTalleek,  General  in- Chief :  been  passed  nearly  finished.    They  had  no  guns  mount- 

We  landed  at  Bruinsburg,  April  80,  moved  immedi-  ed,  but  were  complete  of  the  kind  as  regards  position, 

aiely  on  Port  Gibson,  met  the  emppiy,  11,000  strong,  and  had  heavy  field  pieces  in  them, 

four  miles  south  of  Port  Gibson,  at  2  oVlock  a.  m.,  on  (Signed)         DAVID  D.  PORTER, 

the  1st  instant,  and  engaeed  him  all  day,  entirely  rout-  Acting  ^ear- Admiral,  Coro'g  Mississippi  Squadron, 

ing  him,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  about  500  ^^       /^       .                3    a.i.    ^ 

prisoners,  besides  the  wonndecC   The  enemy  retreated  Gen.  Grant  now  made  the  itecessary  arrange- 

toward  Vicksburg,  destroying'  the  bridges  over  the  ments  for  changing  his  base  of  supplies  from 

two  forks  of  the  Bayou  Pierre.    These  were  rebuilt,  Bruinsburg  to  Grand  Gulf.     From  Milliken's 

and  the  pursuit  was  continued  until  the  present  time.  ^^  ^  ^       Carthage  a  water  communica- 

Besidesthe  heavy  artillery  at  this  place,  four  field     ..  ^\    ,  v^^^  ^^^^u!i  v„  *v^  t>^ a ^  iv 

pieces  were  captared,  and  iome  stores,  anci  the  enemy  tion  had  been  opened  by  the  Koundaway  ba- 

was  driven  to  destroy  many  more.   The  country  is  the  you,  and  troops  occupied  positions  along  the 

most  broken  and  difficult  to  operate  in  I  ever  saw.  route  from  Milliken^s  Bend  to  Dallas  and  thence 

Our  victory  has  been  most  complete,  and  the  enemy  is  f^  jj^^  Carthage.     A  strong  body  also  occu- 

*""  Te^^^^SSSujf  •            U.  8.  GRANT,  pied  Richmond,  situa^  in  the  angle  formed 

Major-General  Commanding.  by  the  junction  of  the  Brashy  With  Koundaway 

bayou. 

These  movements  of  Gen.  Grant  had  caused  When  the  army  moved  from  Milliken's  Bend, 

the  evacuation  of  Grand  Gulf,  and  Admiral  the  fifteenth  corps,  under  M^.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 

Porter,  upon  making  a  movement  to  attack  man,  remained  to  be  the  last  to  follow.    Gen. 

that  position  on  the  8d,  found  that  it  had  been  Sherman  had  also  been  ordered  to  make  a 

abandoned.    He  then  sent  the  following  des-  demonstration  on  Haines's  Bluff,  in  order  to 

patch  to  the  Navy  Department :  prevent  heavy  reinforcements  leaving  Vicks- 

Plao  BBtP  B.«oir,  Geahd  GFLr,.Miss., }  ^"^^  ^  ff^^^ ^t«  Confederate. forces. at  Grand 

Afay  sj,  1863.    s  Gulf.     Gen.  Sherman  moved  upon  Hames^s 

2b  the  Son,  Gideon  Welles,  Sec*yofthe  JVavy:  Bluff,  landing  his  forces  on  the  south  bank  of 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  got  ander  the*  Yazoo,  and  the  attack  was  made  chiefly  by 

Tray  Uiis  morning  with  the  Lafayette.  Carondelet,  ^^  gunboats,  on  the  6th  of  May.     The  iron- 

^Z^'^^^r^t'^t.^^^  cladBDe  Kalb  and  Choctaw  wi&i  other  gun- 

again  if  they  had  not  been  abandoned.  boats,  engaged  the  batteries  for  six  hours,  dur- 

The  enemy  had  left  before  we  got  up,  blowing  up  ing  which  the  Choctaw  was  struck  fifty-four 

their  ammunition,  spiking  their  large  guns  and  bury-  times.     The  enemy  displayed  a  strong  force, 

SS^L^«.h^S*»1ir'The  wo%r.T5r  and  anticipated  a  battU     On  the  rth  the  ex- 

the  most  ezttfnsive  kind,  and  would  seem  to  defy  the  pedition  returned,  and  the  military  part  pre- 

. efforts  oCa  much  heavier  fleet  than  the  one  which  pared  to  join  Gen.  Grant.     It  was  entirely 

silenced  them.  successful  in  preventing  refinforcements  to  the 

The  forts  were  literally  tpra  to  pieces  by  the  ac-  ^j^^j^    ^^  p  j.^  Gibson.    . 

curacy  of  our  fire.    Col.  Wade,  the  commandant  of  ^rv  ?t,      '  xv    1.      *^«  ^^r«««   /3.««.,+  «^  4^^ 

the  batteries,  was  killed;  als^  his  chief  of  staff.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Gen.  Grant,  up  to 

Eleven  men  were  killed  that  we  know  of.  and  our  in-  the  time  of  crossmg  the  Mississippi,  to  collect  ail 

ibrmant  aays  many  were  wounded,  and  that  no  one  his  forces  at  Grand  Gulf^  and  to  get^on  hand  a 

was  permitted  to  go  inside  the  forts  after  the  action,  g^^^^  supply  of  provisions  and  ordnance  stores, 

"^\^hfA''S^it7%^torts,^iii«v,iii.  before  moviBg  against  Vicksburg  from    the 

great  pleasure  that  I  report  that  the  navy  holds  the  south.     He  had  also  determined,  m  the  mean 

door  to  Vicksburff.    €(rand  Gulf  is  the  strongest  place  while,' to  detach  an  army  corps  to  cooperate 

on  the  HiasissippL    Had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  fin-  ^i%}x  Gen.  Banks  on  Port  Hudson,  and  effect  a 

fahmg  the  fortifications,  no  fleet  could  have  taken  junction  of  forces.    But  this  plan  was  given 

I  tore  been  all  over  the  works,  and  find  them  as  fol-  ^P  by  him  in  consequence  of  learning  that 

lows :  One  fbri,  on  a  point  of  rocks  76  feet  high,  cal-  Gen.  Banks  could  hot  return  to  Baton  JtCouge 

eulated  ibr  six  or  seven  guns,  mounting  two  7-inch  from.his  position  west  of  the  Mississippi  before 

rifled  and  one  8-inch,  and  one  Parrott  ^n  on  wheels,  the  10th  of  May :  and  that  by  the  reduction 

which  was  earned  off.    On  the  left  of  this  work  is  ^^  "d^~*.  Tr«^a^«  t»a  /«/%ni/i  T,/vf  T«4«  nan   nfonf 

a  triaogalar  woric,  calculated  to  mount  one  heavy  o^.  P^rt  Hudson  he  could  not  join  Gen  Grant 

gnn.    »             ^                                             -^  with  more  than  12,000  men.    The  delay  also 

These  works  are  connected  with  another  fort  by  a  for    the    arrival    of   Gen.    Banks    at    Baton 

covered  way  and  double  rifle  pits  extending  a  quarter  Rouge,  and  then   for   the   reduction  of  Port 

lfJ°-2n^'i?„°?l'J'«^rr*L°'^^^^  Hudsori,  would  be  so  great  that  the  addition 

great  akili  00  the  part  ox  the  constructor,    ine  tnira       «  -^rtftA  j.     i.-    S  ii  -,^i.  ^i,« 

fort  commands  the  river  in  all  directions.    It  mounted  of  12,000  men  to  his  forces  would  not  make 

one  splendid  Blakely  100-pounder,  one  S-inch  and  two  him  relatively  so  strong  for  the  attack  upon 
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YiokBbnrg,  as  if  it  was  at  that  time  promptlj-  march  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  the  2d 
made.  Another  reason  for  a  change  of  bis  nrst  Iowa  on  its  left  flank.  The  various  detach- 
plan,  and  in  favor  of  a  prompt  movement  on  ments  which  had  been  sent  out  soon  Joined 
vicksburg,  was  the  information  that  troops  l^e  main  column,  and  the  whole  force  pro- 
were  expected  at  Jackson  from  the  Southern  ceeded  to  Pontotoc.  A  small  Confederate 
cities  under  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  force    was   here    encountered,  and    pursued 

Meanwhile  the  army  was  Ijiug  at  Hawkin-  through  the  town  by  the  advance,  and  their 

son^s  Ferry,  waiting  for  wagons,  supplies,  and  entire  camp  equipage  was  captured,  and  also 

the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman's  corps.    Hawkin-  four  hundred  bui&eis  of  salt,  which  were  de- 

sOn's  was  the  lowest  of  three  ferries  over  the  stroyed  at  night.    Col.  Grierson  encamped  six 

Big  Black  below  the  railroad.   Hallos  and  Bald-  miles  south  of  Pontotoc,  on  the  road  leading 

win^s  were  the  names  of  the  others.    It  was  to  Houston. 

on  a  new  military  road  from  Grand  Gulf  to  Early  the  n^^  morning,  Miyor  Lall,  of  the 

Vicksburg.                                          ,  2d  Iowa,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 

In  order  to  facilitate  Gen.  Grant^s  operations  five  of  the  least  effective  portion  of  the  com- 
by  destroying  the  enemy's  lines  of  communica-  mand,  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  all  the  pris- 
tion  and  preventing  the  early  concentration  of  oners,  moved  northward,  on  the  return  to 
reCnforoements,  a  cavalry  raid  of  unusual  bold-  Lagrange.  The  object  of  Col.  Grierson,  in 
ness  was  made  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  .CoL  ordering  this  movement,  was  to  relieve  his 
BenJ.  H.  Grierson,  commanding  the  first  cav-  command  of  incumbrances,  and  to  lead  the 
airy  brigade,  had  proposed  a  descent  into  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  expedition  had  re- 
State  of  Mississippi,  without  meeting  the  ap*  traced  its  steps.  The  march  southward  was 
proval  of  the  commanding  general  until  the  then  resumed,  and  the  force  encamped  that 
1st  of  April,  when  he  was  instructed  to  pre-  night  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
jMire  for  an  expedition,    llie  force  was  sta*  Houston. 

tioned  at  Lagrange  about  fifty  miles  east  of  On  the  next  day,  the  21st,  Col.  Hatch,  of 
Memphis,  and  four  miles  west  of  the  Junction  the  2d  Iowa,  was  ordered  to  move  his  com- 
of  the  Miississippi  and  Charleston  railroad.  On  mand  toward  Columbus,  and  destroy  as  much 
the  17th,  Col.  Grierson  was  ordered  to  move  his  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  as  possible,  to 
force,  consisting  of  the  6th  Illinois  cavali^,  CoL  attack  Columbus  if  the  opposing  force  was  not 
Loomia,  7th  lllmois,  CoL  Edward  Prince,  and  too  strong,  aud  march  tnence  to  Lagrange, 
2d  Iowa,  CoL  Edward  Hatch,  out  on  the  road  taking  such  route  as  he  might  consider  to  be 
to  Ripley.  Feints  had  previously  been  made  the  most  suitable.  In  this  movement.  Col. 
from  Lagrange,  Memphis,  and  Corinth,  in  or-  Hatch  was  quite  successfuL  It  entirely  mis- 
to  divert  the  attention  of  tiie  enemy  from  the  led  Gen.  Chalmers,  who  was  in  pursuit  of 
real  movement.  Early  on  the  next  day,*  the  CoL  Grierson,  and  gave  the  latter  a  start  of 
18th,  the  force  proceeded  to  Ripley :  from  that  two  or  three  days.  The  main  body  now  con- 
village,  the  2d  Iowa,  advancing  on  the  left  flaidc  tinued  its  mardh  to  Starkville,  and  captured  a 
of  the  column,  took  a  southeasterly  direction,  mail,  which  was  destroyed*  At  Dismal  Swamp, 
and  crossed  the  Tallahatchie  about  five  miles  four  miles  from  Starkville,  a  halt  was  ordered, 
northeast  of  New  Albany.  Meanwhile  the  and  a  part  of  the  command  continued  on  five 
main  body  proceeded  directly  south  and  crossed  miles  lulher  to  one  of  the  principal  tanneries 
the  river  two  miles  east  of  New  Albauy.  At  in  the  State,  which  was  destroyed,  with  a  large 
the  same  time  a  battalion  of  the  7th  Illinois  stock  of  boots,  shoes,  saddles,  and  leather, 
marched  on  the  right  fiank  and  crossed  the  On  the  22d,  the  command  again  umted  and 
river  at  New  Albany.  Skirmishing  was  kept  marched  twenty-seven  miles,  nearly  to  Louis- 
up  throughout  the  day  by  idl  the  forces  wititi  ville,  Mississippi.  The  deep  streams  and  marsh- 
detached  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  were  on  es  made  the  route  very  difiicult  and  perilous. 
both  side9  of  the  river,  but  unable  to  impede  On  tiie  next  morning  the  command*  reached 
the  progress  of  Col.  Grierson.  At  night  the  Philadelphia ;  here  a  mail  was  captured  and 
6th  and  7th  encamped  about  four  miles  south  destroyed.  About  daylight,  on  the  next  morn- 
of  New  Albany,  and  the  2d  Iowa  about  four  ing,  Newton  was  reached,  where  two  trains  of 
miles  east  of  that  place.  About  midnight  an  cars,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  quartermaster 
attack  was  made  upon  this  regiment,  which  and  commissary  stores,  ammunition,  and  shells, 
was  promptly  repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  were  captured,  and  their  contents  destroyed, 
the  19th  a  detachment  was  ordered  by  Col.  One  bridge  was  destroyed  about  half  a  mile 
Grierson  to  proceed  eastward,  another  to  move  east  of  the  place,  and  three  heavy  trestlework 
back  to  New  Albany,  and  a  third  to  march  bridges  ten  miles  farther  up  the  railroad.  On 
northwest  toward  King's  Bridge,  where  a  Con-  the  25th,  Col.  Grierson  reached  Nichols's  Plan- 
federate  force  ttnder  Mij.  Chalmers  was  re-  tation,  seven  miles  west  of  Montrose.  A  more 
ported  to  be  encamped.  These  movements  southerly  route  was  now  pursued.  At  Raleigh 
were  designed  to  lead  the  enemy  to  believe  a  halt  was  ordered  for  the  night,  and  a  scout 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  break  sent  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires  on  the  railroad 
up  the  different  military  organizations  in  that  between  Lake  Station  and  Jackson.  On  arriv- 
part  of  the  country.  This  was  successful,  ing  within  seven  miles  of  the  railroad,  a  regi- 
About  nine  o'clock  the  main  body  resumed  its  ment  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  met,  which  had 
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left  Brandon  in  seardh  of  OoL  Grieraon.  They 
were  on  the  direct  road  to  Ms  oamp,  and  only 
fourteen  miles  distant  The  scout  snoceeded  in 
misleading  the  enemy,  and  returned  safely  to 
camp.  Col.  Grierson  immediately  moved  his 
command  oyer  Leaf  river,  and  destroyed  the 
bridge,  thereby  preventing  the  poaribility  of  a 
surprise  in  the  rear.  The  command  then  moved 
on  to  Westville,  and  crossed  the  Pearl  river  at 
a  point  ten  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place. 
Two  battalions,  which  had  been  sent  out  m  ad- 
vance, uider  OoL  Priaoe,  moved  rapidly  to  the 
nilroad  station  at  Hazelhurst,  and  captured 
forty  cars,  loaded  with  shell  ammunition,  quar^ 
termaster*s  and  commissary  stores. 

When  south  of  Starkville,  Capt.  Forbes,  of 
Co.  B,  7th  Dlinois,  was  ordered  to  march  to 
ICacon.  As  he  approached  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  that  place,  he  found  it  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy.  He  then 
moved  to  Newton,  and  thence  to  Enterprise, 
one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  main  body  of  OoL 
Grierson^s  force.  Here  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  OoL  Gk>odwin,  commanding  the  Confederate 
force  in  the  place,  and  demanded  his  surrender. 
CoL  Goodwin  reouested  one  hour  in  which  to 
determine  his  reply.  But  Capt.  Forbes,  finding 
the  enemy  to  be  stronger  than  he  had  supposed, 
and  having  accomplished  his  object  in  oivert- 
ing  their  attention,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  commenced  a  rapid  movement  tp  Join 
Col.  Grierson,  then  more  than  a  day  *s  march 
distant.  Taking  a  westward  course,  he  soon 
struck  the  route  of  the  main  body  at  Pearl 
river,  and  effected  a  Junction.  Near  Galla- 
tin a  32- pound  Parrott  gun,  destined  for  Port 
Gibson,  was  captured  am.  spiked.  Five  miles 
east  of  Gallatin^  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
the  railroad  at  Bahala,  which  destroyed  the 
track,  several  cars,  water  tanks,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  otner  property,  and  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Brook- 
haven  was  entered  by  the  advance  so  suddenly 
that  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  surprised 
and  made  prisoners.  A  large  number  oi  mus- 
kets and  five  hundred  tents,  at  a  camp  of  in- 
struction, were  destroyed.  The  main  body, 
after  leaving  Gallatin,  encountered  a  cavalry 
force  under  CoL  Garland,  when  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  several  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  others  taken  prisoners.  A  feint,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  enemy,  was  made  toward 
Port  Gibson,  and  another  toward  Natchez, 
when  the  main  body  marched  to  Brookhaven. 

On  the  SOtfa,  Col.  Grierson  moved  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  destroy^  all  the  bridges  be- 
tween Brookhaven  and  Bogue  Chito  Station. 
At  the  latter  place  fifteen  cars,  partly  loaded 
with  army  stores,  were  destroyed,  together 
with  the  depot  and  other  railroad  build- 
iuffs.  The  force  then  marched  to  Summit, 
wnere  twenty-five  freight  cars  were  destroyed. 
Thence  CoL  Grierson  moved  from  the  railroad 
to  a  point  between  Magnolia  and  Liberty,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Clinton  road,  find- 
ing a  regiment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Wall's 


bridge,  on  the  ^ckfaw,  a  dash  was  made 
upon  them,  in  which  eight  or  ten  were  killed, 
several  wounded,  and  the  rest  put  to  fiight. 
The  loss  of  CoL  Grierson  was  one  killed  and  five 
wounded.  Moving  then  east  of  the  Tickfaw  a 
short  distance,  the  march  was  continued  directly 
southward.  At  Edwards's  bridge  another  re^- 
ment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  posted,  pur- 
poiely  to  dispute  the  passage.  A  battalion  was 
sent  to  CAgage  them,  while  the  main  body  mov- 
ed on  in  the  direction  of  Greensburg.  Only  a  few 
brief  skirmishes  took  place  wi^  ^lis  regiment. 
The  march  thus  far  had  proved  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  it  was  supposed 
that  CoL  Grierson  wodd  return  to  Lagrange, 
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arrangements  had  been  made  to  cut  off  his  re-  railroads,  telegraph,  public  stores,  &o.,  and  then 

treat.    It  was  apparent  now  thtit  his  intention  push  west  to  rejoin  the  main  force.   Gen.  Sher- 

was  not  to  return,  but  to  march  through  the  man  moved  forward  on  the  Edwards's  Station 

State.    Preparations  were  therefore  made  at  road,  crossing  Fourteen  Mile  creek  at  Dillon's 

Osyka  to  stop  his  progress.    It  was  well  known  Plantation.    Gen.  McGlernand  moved  across 

that  to  advance  any  farther  south  it  would  be  the  same  creek  ferther  west,  'sending  one  di- 

necessary  for  him  to  cross   several  bridges,  vision  of  his  corps  by  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road 

Hence  a  regiment  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  as  far  as  the  river.  At  the  crossing  of  Fourteen 

so  posted  as  to  flank  his  force,  while  a  bo^of  Mile  creek,  both  Gens.  McQernand  and  Sher- 

infantry  was  thrown  in  his  front,  to  hold  him  man  had  conaderable  skirmishing  with  the 

in  check  until  the  cavalry  could  noiake  an  at-  enemy  to  get  possession  of  the  crossing.  On  the 

tack  upon  his  flank  and  rear.    Ool.  Grierson,  evening  of  that  day,  May  11th,  Gen.  Grant  sent 

understanding  his  danger,  at  once  ordered  a  the  following  despatch  to  M^.-Gen.  Halleck, 

charge  upon  the  infant,  and,  with  one  dash,  at  Washington : 

broke  through  their  lines,  and  soon  left  them       My  force  will  be  this  erening  as  far  advanced  along 

far  in  the  rear.     Fortunately  he  met  with  no  Fourteen  Mile  creek,  the  left  near  Black  river,  and  ex- 

loss,  and  continued  hiBu.«*h  sontt  to  Greens-  ;jfr„!  "S-jX^^i  *|S»*eS'e:KSr  r^Sl 
burg,  thence  direct  toOlmton.  About  ten  miles  communicate  wiSi  Grand  GuJf  no  more,  except  it  be- 
above  that  town  he  crossed  th%  Amite  -river,  oomea  necessary  to  send  a  train  wit^  a  heavy  escort 
On  the  Big  Sandy  creek  a  camp  of  partisan  You  may  not  hear  fcom  me  again  for  several  week& 
rangers  was  found,  which  he  attacked,  and  de-  •  That  night  Gen.  McClernand's  corps  was 
stroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  tents,  with  the  near  Black  river.  Gen.  Sherman,  in  the  cen- 
oamp  equipage  and  private  baggage.  Several  tre  of  the  line,  was  at  and  beyond  Auburn ;  and 
horses  were  ^o  captured.  He  then  marched  Gen.  McPherson,  about  eight  miles  to  the  nght, 
on  the  Greenville  Spring  road  toward  Baton  with  his  corps,  had  advanced  a  few  miles  north 
Rouge.  About  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place  of  Utica.  Corn,  salt  meat,  and  live  stock  were 
he  suddenly  came  upon  a  force  of  cavalry,  found  abundant. 

under  CoL  Stewart,  and  captared  the  entire  On  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  May  12th, 
body.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Gen.  McClernand's  advance  drove  in  the  en- 
the  1st  of  May  he  entered  the  city  of  Baton*  emy's  pickets,  and  brisk  skirmishing  ensued  for 
Bouge,  Louisiana.  In  seventeen  days  the  troops  an  hopr  or  two,  with  little  loss  on  either  side, 
had  marched  over  eight  hundred  miles  through  By  noon  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  his 
the  heart  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  A  large  front.  Gen.  Sherman  early  set  a  division  in 
number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wound-  motion,  which  came  upon  the  enemy  at  the 
ed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over  four  millions  crossing  of  Fourteen  Mile  creek.  The  cavalry 
of  property  were  destroyed.  On  two  important  advance  was  fired  upon  from  the  thick  woods 
railroads  communications  were  cut  off  with  that  i^irt  the  stream,  and  was  unable,  owing 
strong  positions  of  the  enemy.  Over  a  thou-  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  make  a  charge 
sand  prisoners  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  or  dear  the  enemy  from  their  position.  A  bat- 
horses  were  captured,  and  great  esoitement  tery  was  brought  forward,  supported  by  two 
was  created  throughout  the  State.  regiments,  and  skirmishers  thrown  out,  who 

Meantime,  as  the  army  of  Gen.  Grant  lay  at  drove  the  enemy  slowly  until  a  brigade  was 
Hawkinson's  Ferry,  waiting  for  supplies  and  the  thrown  upon  their  right  and  left  flanks,  when 
arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman's  corps,  demonstrations  they  withdrew  tbward  Raymond.  The  prin- 
were  made  to  induce  the  enemy  to  think  that  oipal  resistance  to  the  line  of  march  was,  how- 
route  and  the  one  by  Hall's  Ferry,  next  above  ever,  in  front  of  Gren.  McPherson.  At  ten 
on  the  Big  Black  river,  were  objects  of  much  o'clock  his  advance,  under  Gen.  Logan,  came 
solicitude  to  Gen.  Grant.  ReConnoissances  were  upon  a  Confederate  force,  estimated  at  ten 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Black  river,  thousand,  but  which  proved  to  be  two  brigades 
extending  within  ox  miles  of  Warrenton.  under  Gens.  Gregg  and  Walker,  posted  on  Fon- 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  advance  was  ordered,  dreu's  creek,  about  two  miles  south  of  Ray- 
Gen.  Mcpherson's  corps  were  required  to  keep  mond.  Brisk  skirmishing  began  at  once,  which 
the  road  nearest  Black  river  to  Rocky  Springs,  soon  brought  on  a  general  engagement  The 
Gen.  McClernand's  corps  moved  on  the  ridge  enemy  was  almost  wholly  concefded  at  first  by 
road  running  from  WiUow  Springs,  and  Gen.  the  woods  bordering  the  stream,  behind  which 
Sherman  followed,  with  his  corps  divided  on  their  forces  were  posted.  Their  artillery  was 
the  two  roads.  All  the  ferries  were  closely  on  an. eminence,  which  commanded  the  Fed- 
guarded  until  the  troops  were  well  advanced,  eral  approach.  The  battle  continued  for  three 
It  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Grant  here  to  hug  hours,  when  the  enemy,  after  heavy  loss  in  kill- 
the  Big  Black  river  as  closely  as  possible^ith  ed,  wounded,  and  missing,  withdrew  in  two  col- 
Gen.  McClernand's  and  G«n.  Sherman's  corps,  umns,  the  principal  one- taking  the  road  to  Jack- 
and  thus  get  them  to  the  Jackson  and  Vicks-  son.  Gen.  McPherson  immediately  occupied 
burg  railroad,  at  some  point  between  Edwards's  Raymond. 

Station  and  Bolton.    Gen.  McPherson  was  or-      .  Gen.  Grant  was  at  this  time  with  Gen.  Sher- 

dered  to  move  by  way  of  Utica  to  Raymond,  man's  corps,  and  had  ordered  that  corps  and  also 

and  from  thence  into  Jackson,  destroying  the  Gen.  McClernand's  to  move  toward  the  rail- 
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road fromVicksburg to Jaoksonbyparallel roads,  ddscribed:  "With  colors  fljing,  and  with  a 
the  latter  in  the  direction  of  Edvrards's  Station,  step  as  measured  and  nnbroken  as  if  on  dress 
and  the  former  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  be-  parade,  the  movement  was  execnted.  Slowly 
tween  Edwarda^s  Station  and  Bolton.  But  he  they  advanced,  crossed  the  narrow  ravine,  and, 
afterward  ordered  these  two  corps  to  march  to  with  fixed  bayonets,  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
Raymond,  in  consequence  of  being  informed  in  easy  range  of  the  rebel  line.  Here  they  re- 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  Jackson  after  ceiv^d  a  tremendons  volley,  which  caused  pain- 
the  defeat  near  Raymond,  and  also  that  re^n-  fal  gaps  in  their  ranks.  They  held  their  fire  nn- 
forcements  were  deuly  arriving  at  Jackson,  and  til  they  were  within  a  distance  of  thirty  paces, 
that  Qen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  hourly  ex-  when  they  delivered  the  returning  volley  with 
pected  there  to  take  the  command  in  person,  fearful  effect,  and,  without  waitmg  to  reload 
He  says:  "I  therefore  determined  to  make  their  muskets,  with  a  terrific  yell,  they  rushed 
sure  of  that  place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  upon  the  staggered  foe.  Over  the  fences,  through 
rear/'  the  brushwood,  into  the  indosnre,  they  worked 
On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  Gen.  McPherson  their  way,  slaughtering  on  the  right  and  left 
moved  to  Clinton,  and  destroyed  the  railroads  without  mercy.  The  enemy,  astoni^ed  at  their 
and  telegraph,  and  captured  some  important  impetuosity,  wavered  and  fell  back,  rallied 
despatches  from  Gen.  Pemberton  to  Gen.  Gregg,  again,  and  finally  broke  in  wild  colifdsion.^^ 
who  had  cbmmand  on  the  previous  day  in  Sie  They  finally  retreated  north,  but  without  fur- 
battle  of  Raymond.  Gen.  Sherman  moved  to  a  ther  damage^ 
Sarallel  position  on  the  Mississippi  Springs  and  When  Gen.  Sherman  encountered  the  en- 
ackson  road,  and  Gen.  McClernand  moved  to  emy,  he  soon  discovered  the  weakness  of  the 
*  a  point  near  Raymond.  latter  by  sendisff  a  reconnoitering  party  to  his 
On  the  14th,  Gen.  McPherson  and  G«n.  right,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
Sherman  each  advanced  from  his  respective  retreat  from  t^at  part  of  their  line.  A  few 
position  toward  Jackson.  The  rain  had  fallen  of  the  artillerists,  however,  remained  in  their 
in  torrents  during  the  night  before,  and  it  con-  places,  firing  upon  Gen.  Sherman^s  troops  until 
tinned  to  fiill  until  about  noon,  thus  making  the  last  moment,  evidently  having  been  in- 
the  roads  at  first  dippery,  and  thetf  miry,  struoted  to  do  so  with  the  expectation  of  being 
Kevertheless,  the  troops  marched  in  excellent  captured  in  the  end. 

.order  and  spirits  about  fourteen  miles,  when  At  this  time  Gen.  McOlemand  occupied  Olin- 

they  came  upon  the  enemy.    The  main  body  of  ton  with  one  dinsion,  Mississippi  Springs  with 

their  force  in  Jackson  had  marched  out  on  the  another,  Raymond  with  a  third,  and  his  fourth 

Clinton  road,  and  encountered  Gen.  McPher-  division  and  Gen.  Blair's  division  of  Gkn.  Sher- 

son  about' two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  man's  corps  were  with  a  wagon  train,  still  in 

A  small  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  also  took  the  rear  near  Auburn.    At  the  same  time  Gen. 

a  strong  position  in  front  of  Gen,  Sherman,  McArthur,  with  one  brigade  of  his  division  of 

about  the  same  distance  out  from  Jackson.  Gen.  McPherson's  corps,  was  moving  toward 

I                On  the  march  of  Gen.  McPherson  ftom  Clin-  Raymond  on  the  Utica  road.    It  was  not  the 

ton  .toward  Jackson,  Gen.  Crocker's  division  intention  of  Gen.  Grant  to  move  these  forces 

held  the  advance.  All  was  quiet  until  he  reach-  any  nearer  Jackson,  but  to  have  them  in  a.po- 

ed  a  hill  overlooking  a  broad  open  field,  through  sition  where  they  could  be  in  supporting  dis- 

the  centre  of  which,  and  over  the  crest  of  the  tance  if  the  resistance  at  Jackson  should  prove 

hill  beyond,  the  road  to  Jackson  passed.  On  the  more  obstinate  than  there  seemed  any  reason 

left  of  this  latter  hill  the  enemy  had  posted  his  to  expect. 

artillery,  and  along  the  crest  his  line  of  battle.  On  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  McPher- 

As  the  Federal  ^orce  came  within  range,  the  son  followed  directly  into  the  city  of  Jackson, 

artillery  of  the  enemy  opened  fire.    The  bat-  A  fine  battery  of  six  pieces  was  found,  and 

tery  of  the  First  Missouri  was  moved  to  the  left  around  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  which 

of  a  cotton  gin  in  the  open  field,  and  returned  was  used  as  a  hospital,  tents  enough  were 

the  fire  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  guns  of  seized  to  encamp  an  entire  division.   The  com- 

the  enemy  were  withdrawn.    Meantime,  G^.  missary  and  quartermaster's  stores  were  in 

Crocker  had  thrown  out  two  brigades  to  the  flames.    The  Governor  and  State  Treasurer  had 

right  and  1^  of  his  battery,  supported  by  an-  withdrawn,  taking  the  State  funds  and  papers, 

otber  brigade  at  a  proper  distance,  and  had  also  All  citizens  officially  connected  with  State  or 

pushed  forward  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers.  Confederate  Governments  had  also  left.  Many 

and  posted  them  in  a  ravine  in  front,  which  soldiers  remidned,  besides  a  large  number  in 

protected  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Af-  ti|6  hospital. 

ter  a  little  delay  they  were  again  advanced  out  At  night.  Gen.  Grant,  who  with  Gen.  Sher- 

of  cover,  and  a  desultory  fire  ensued  between  man's  corps  had  arrived  at  Jackson,  was  in- 

the  opposite  lines  of  skirmishers,  in  which  the  formed  that  Gen.  Johnston,  as  soon  as  he  had 

enemy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  satisfied  himself  that  Jackson  was  to  be  at- 

the  advantage.  At  length  Gen.  Crocker,  seeing  tacked,  had  ordered  Gen.  Pemberton  peremp- 

the  necessity  of  drivingltho  rebels  from  the  torily  to  march  out  from  Yicksburg  and  attack 

crest  of  the  hill,  ordered  a  charge  along  the  the  Federal  rear.    Availing  himself  of  this 

line,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  thus  information,  he  inmiediately  issued  orders  to 
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Gen.  McClernflDd,  and  to  Gen.<61alr  of  Sher-  rebuilding  a  bridge  on  the  latter  road,  that 
man^B  oorpa,  to  face  their  troops  toward  Bol-  had  been  destroyed  by  the  caralry  of  Gen. 
ton,  with  a  view  to  reaching  Edwards^s  Station  Osterhans^s  division,  which  had  gone  into  Bol- 
by  marching  on  different  roads^whidP  coi>-  ton  the  night  before.  On  reaching  the  front, 
verged  near  Bolton.  Gen.  McPherson  was  Gen.  Grant  foond  Gen.  Hovey^s  division  of  the 
ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  Clinton  thirteenth  corps  at  a  halt,  with  his  skirmishers 
road,  eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Gen.  and  the  enemy^s  pickets  near  each  other.  Gen. 
Sherman  was  left  in  Jadkson  to  destroy  ther  Hovey  was  bringing  Us  troops  into  line,  ready 
railroads,  bridgei^  jfoctories,  workshops,  arse-  ferbattle,  and  eould  have  brought  on  an  engage- 
nals.  and  everything  valnable  for  the  support  ment  at  any  moment.  The  enemy  had  taken 
of  the  eneody.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  np  a  very  strong  position  on  a  narrow  ridge. 
Gen.  Grant  proceeded  as  tar  west  as  Clinton,  His  left  rested  on  a  height  where  the  road 
throngh  which  place  Gen.  Mcpherson's  corps  made  a  sharp  tarn  to  the  left,  as  it  approached 
had  passed  Mp  within  supporting  distance  of  Vicksburg.  Tde  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
Gen.  Hoveyt  division  of  Gen.  McClemand's  precipitoos  hillside  to  the  left  of  the  road  were 
corps,  which  had  moved  that  day  on  the  same  covered  by  a  dense  forest  and  undergrowth, 
road  to  within  one  and  a  half  ndle  of  Boltcwu  To  the  right  of  the  road  the  woods  extended  a 
The  country  from  Jackson  to  Bolton  is  ragged  short  distance  down  the  hill,  and  then  were 
and  broken,  with  a  succession  of  hills  and  val-  cultivated  fi^ds  on  a  gentle  slope  spreading 
leys,  precipitous  steeps  and  deep  ravines,  over  into  an  extensive  valley.  Gen.  Hovey's  division 
and  through  which  the  road  passes.  Gen.  was  disposed  for  the  attack  on  the  road  and 
Grant,  on  reaching  Clinton,  about  five  o^dock  into  the  wooded  ravine  and  hillside,  while 
p.  u.y  ordered  Gen.  McClemand  to  move  his  Gen.  McPherson's  force,  excepting  Gen.  Ran- 
conunand  early  the  next  morning  toward  Ed-  som^s  brigade,  which  arrived  after  the  battle, 
wards^s  Station,  marching  so  as  to  feel  the  were  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  whldi 
enemy,  if  he  encountered  him,  but  not  to  was  properly  the  enemy^s  rear.  Still  €kn. 
bring  on  a  general  engasement  unless  he  was  Grant  would  not  allow  an  attack  to  be  com- 
eonfident  he  was  able  to  defeat  him.  Gen.  Blair  menced  by  his  troops  until  he  could  hear  from 
was  also  ordered  to  move  with  Gen.  McCler-  Gen.  McClemand,  who  wasadvancing  with  four, 
sand.  divisions,  two  of  which  were  on  a  road  inter- 
Early  the  next  morning,  two  persons  em-  secting  the  Jackson  road  about  one  mile  from 
ployed  on  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  railroad,  the  position  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
who  had  passed  tiirough  the  army  of  Gen.  troops,  and .  about  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
Pemberton  on  the  night  before,  were  brought  line ;  the  other  two  divisions  were  on  a  road 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Grant.  They  still  fttrther  north,  and  nearly  tiie  same  distance 
stated  that  the  force  of  Gen.  Pemberton  con-  oft.  Learning  that  Gen.  McClemttnd  was  dis- 
nsted  of  about  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  bat-  tant  two  and  a  half  miles.  Gen.  Grant  sent  or- 
teriee  of  artUleiy,  and  that  the  whole  force  ders  to  him  to  push  forward  with  all  rapidity, 
was  estimated  at  near  twenty-five  thousand  Meanwhile  tilie  continued  firing  between  Gen. 
men.  They  dso  described  the  positions  taken  Hovey's  skirmishePB  and  the  enemy  grew  into 
by  the  ^lemy,  and  his  intention  to  attack  the  a  battle  by  eleven  o^clock.  At  first  this  divis- 
Federal  rear.  Gen.  Grant  had  determined  to  ion  bore  tiie  brunt  of  the  conflict,  but  finding 
leave  one  division  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  corps  the  enemy  too  strong  for  them,  one  brigade 
one  day  longer  in  Jackson,  but  after  this  infer-  *and  then  another  of  Gen.  Crocker's  division 
mation  he  reeolved  to  bring  his  entire  com-  of  Gen.  Mcpherson's  corps  was  ordered  to  re- 
mand up  at  once,  and  accordingly  sent  orders  enforce  tiiem.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Logan's  division 
to  him  to  move  with  all  possible  speed  until  he  of  McPherson^s  corps  was  working  upon  the 
came  up  with  the  main  force  at  Bolton.  A  enemy's  left  afid  rear,  which  weakened  exceed- 
despftch  was  sent  to  Gen.  Blair  at  the  same  ingly  their  attack  in  front.  Here  their  force 
time,  to  push  forward  his  division  jn  the  direc-  outnumbered  the  Federal  force.  Gen.  McCler- 
ii<HiQf£dwards'B8tation  with  all  possible  deck  nand  was,  however,  expected  momentarily 
patch.  Gen.  McClemand  was  also  ordered  to  upon  the  field.  But  he  did  not  arrive  until 
establish  communication  between  Gen.  Blair  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  field  after 
and  Gen.  Osterhaus  of  his  corps,  and  to  keep  a  terrible  contest  of  hours,  in  which  he  met 
it  up,  moving  the  former  to  the  support  of  tiha  with  a  heavy  loss  in  billed,  wounded,  pris- 
latter.  Gen.  McPherson  was  also  ordered  for-  one^  and  artillery.  It  appeared  afterward 
ward  at  5.45  a.  m*,  to  join  Gen.  McGlemand.  that  the  road  to  Vicksburg,  after  following  the 
The  information  received  was  communicated  ridge  in  a  southerly  direction  about  one  mile, 
to  Gen.  McClemand,  with  instructions  as  to  the  intersecting  one  of  the  roads  to  Raymond, 
dispoeition  of  his  forces.  turned  almost  to  the  west,  down  the  hill  and 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Gen.  across  the  valley  in  which  Gen.  Logan  was  op- 
Grant  left  Clinton  for  the  advance,  and  on  ar-  crating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  One  brig- 
riving  at  the  pofait  where  the  road  from  Ray-  ade  of  his  division  had,  unconscious  of  this 
mond  to  Bolton  crosses  the  Jackson  and  Yicks-  fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this  road,  and  com- 
burg  railroad,  he  found  Gen.  McPherson's  pellea  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  avoid  captnre. 
advance  and   his  pioneer  corps  engaged  in  As  it  was,  much  of  his  artillery  and  Gen.  Lor* 
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ing^B  diyision  of  his  army  were  out  off,  besides  ingly  ordered  g  charge.    Notwithstanding  the 

the  prisoners  captured.  level  ground  over  which  a  portion  of  his  troops 

On  the  request  of  Gen.  Hovey  for  more  re-  had  to  pass  without  cover,  and  the  great  obsta- 
enforcements,  just  before  the  rout  of  the  enemy  cle  of*the  ditch  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works, 
commenced,  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  McPher-  the  charge  was  gallantly  and  successfiilly  made, 
son  to  move  what  troops  he  could  by  a  left  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  garrison  with 
flank  to  the  enemy's  front.  Proceeding  to  the  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery  were  the  trophies 
front,  and  expecting  eve)*y  moment  to  see  the  of  this  brilliant  movement.  The  enemy  on  the 
enemy.  Gen.  Grant  foand,  on  reaching  what  west  bank  .of  the  river  immediately  set  fire  to 
had  been  his  line,  that  he  was  retreating,  the  railroad  bridge  and- retreated,  thereby  cut- 
Upon  arriving  at  the  Raymond  road.  Gen.  ting  oft'  all  chance  of  escape  for  any  portion  of 
Grant  perceived  a  colunm  of  troops  on  the  his  forces  remaining  on  the  east  bank, 
left  and  on  the  next  ridge,  which  proved  to  be  By  this  time,  Gen.  Sherman  had  reached 
Gen..Carr's  division  of  Gen.*  McClernand's  Bridgeport  on  tlie  Black  river ^bove.  The 
corps.  Tothe  left.  Gen.  Osterhaus's  division  of  only  pontoon  train  was  with  mm.  By  the 
the  same  corps  soon  after  appeared  with  his  morning  of  the  18th,  he  had  crossed  the  river 
skirmishers  well  advanced.  Gen.  Oarr  was  or-  and  was  ready  to  march  on  Vicksbui^.  Gens, 
dered  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  all  speed  to  HcGlernand  and  McPherson  caused  floating 
Black  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  he  could,  and  bridges  to  be  constructed  during  the  night. 
Gen.  Osterhaus  was  ordered  to  follow.  The  and  were  ready  to  cross  their  troops  by  eight 
pursuit  continued  until  after  dark,  and  a  train  o'clock  on  the  next  morning, 
of  oars  loaded  with  commissary  and  ordnance  Early  that  morning.  Gen.  Sherman  corn- 
stores  and  other  property  was  captured.  Gen.  menced  his  march  by  tlie  Bridgeport  and  Vicks- 
Grant  states  that  **  the  delay  in  the  advance  burg  road,  and,  when  within  three  and  a  half 
of  the  troops  immediately  with  Gen.  McOler-  miles  of  Vicksburg,  he  turned  to  the  right  to 
nand  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  enemy  pre-  get  possession  of  Walnut  Hills  and  the  Yazoo 
senting  a  front  of  artillery  and  infantry,  where  river.  This  was  suocessfully  accomplished  be- 
lt was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  fore  night.  Gen.  McPherson  crossed  the  Black 
and  the  density  of  the  forest,  to  discover  his  river  above  the  road  to  Jackson,  and  came  into 
numbers.  As  it  was,  the  battle  of  Champion's  the  same  road  with  Gen.  Sherman,  but  in  his 
Hill,  or  Baker's  Creek,  was  fought  mainly  by-  rear.  His  advance  arrived  after  nightfall  at 
Gen.  Hovey's  division  pf  MoGlemand's  corps,  the  point  where  Gen.  Sherman  turned  to  the 
and  Gens.  Logan's  and  Quimby's  divisions  (the  right.  Gen.  McClernand  moved  by  the  Jack- 
latter  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  M.  M.  son  and  Vicksburg  road  to  Mount  Albans,  in 
Crocker)  of  MoPherson's  corps."  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  there  turned  to  the 

Orders  were  now  sent  back  to  Gen.  Sherman  left  to  get  into  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road.    By 

to  turn  his  corps  toward  Bridgeport,  and  Gren.  this  disposition  the  three  army  corps  covered 

Blair  was  expected  to  join  him  at  that  place,  all  the  ground  their  strength  would  admit  of, 

Bridgeport  was  on  the  Black  river,  and  some  and  by  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  investment 

miles  north  of  the  railroad.    By  crossing  the  of  Vicksburg  was  made  as  complete  as  could  be 

river  at  that  point,  G«n.  Sherman  would  be  by  the  f(H:ces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant, 
on'  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  if  they  made  a       In  the  march  from  Bruinsburg  t6  Vicksburg, 

stand  at  the  railroad  crossing  of  the  riven  only  five  days'  rations  were  issued,  and  tiiree 

At  daylight  on  the  next  morning,  the  I7th,  *  of  these  were  taken  in  haversacks  at  the  start, 

the  pursuit  was  renewed,  with  the  corps  of  and  soon  exhausted.   It  was  a  period  of  twenty 

Gen.  McClernand  in  the  advance.    The  enemy  days  before  supplies  could  be  obtained  from 

was  found  strongly  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Government  stores,  during  which  all  other 

Black  river,  at  a  point  where  th<f  bluffs  on  the  subsistence  was  obtained  from   the  country 

west  side  extended  tothe  water's  edge,  but  the  through  which  the  army  passed.    It  was  abun- 

east  side  was  an  open  cultivated  bottom  of  dantly  supplied  with  com,  bacon,  beef,  and 

nearly  one  mile  in  width,  and  surrounded  by  mutton;    The  march  was  commenced  without 

a  bayou  of  stagnant  water  from  two  to  three  wagons  except  such  as  could  be  picked  up. 

feet  in  depth  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  Communications  were  at  once  opened  with  the 

width,  extending  from  the  river  above  the  rail-  fleet  above  Vicksburg,  and  Gen.  Grant's  base 

road  to  the  river  below.   Along  the  inside  line  for»  supplies  was  changed  from  Grand  Gulf  to 

of  this  bayou  the  enemy  had  constructed  r^fle-  the  Yazoo.    The  movements  by  which  this  was 

pits,  with  the  bayou  serving  as  a  ditch  on  the  effected  are  thus  described  in  a  despateh  from 

outside  and  immediately  in  front  of  them.  Rear- Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

The  division  of  Gen.  Carr  occupied  the  right  Navy : 

in  investing  this  position,  and  tne  brigade  of  ylxq  8a:p  Blaox  Haw,    ) 

Gen.  Lawler  occupied  the  right  of  the  divi-  Haiku^s  Bluft,  Yazoo  Biybr,  Jfoy  ao/A.  f 

sion.      After  a  few  hours'  skirmishing,  Gen.  To  Son,  Gideon  WdU*^  Storetary  qf  the  Navy : 
Lawler  discovered  that  by  movinc  a  portion  of       <>«  **»e  morning  of  the  16th  I  came  orer  to  the  Yazoa 

hiB  brigade  nnd.r  coyer  of  the  mer  bank,  he  ^^ftr/e.ad.^.feri'o^r^tgSS^a^or.? 

could  get  a  position  from  which  the  enemy  Carthage.  three  at  Warrentoa,  and  two  in  the  Yazoo, 

could  be  successfally  assaulted.     He  accord-  which  left  me  a  small  force.    Still  I  disposed  of  them 
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to  the  best  atentage.  On  tlie  18th,  at  meridian,  fir- 
ing waa  bearoin  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  which  assured 
me  that  Gen.  Grant  was  approaching  the  city.  The 
cannonading  was*  kept  np  furiously  for  some  time, 
when,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  I  discovered  a  company 
of  artilleiy  advancing,  taking  position,  and  dnving 
the  rebels  before  them.  I  immediately  saw  that  Gen. 
Sherman's  division  had  oome  on  to  the  leil  of  Snyder's 
Bluff,  and  that  the  rebels  at  that  place  had  been  cut 
off  from  joinine  the  forces  in  the  city. 

I  desf^tchea  the  DeKalb,  Lieut-Commander  Wal- 
ker, the  Choctaw,  lieut-Commander  Ramsay,  the 
Romeo,  and  Forest  Rose,  all  under  command  of  lieut.- 
Commander  Breese,  up  the  Tazoo,  to  open  commu- 
nication in  that  way  with  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman. 
This  I  succeeded  in  doing,  and  in  three  hours  received 
letters  from  Qenn,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Steele,  inform- 
ing me  of  this  vast  success,  and  asking  roe  to  send  up 
E revisions,  which  was  at  once  done.  In  the  mean  time. 
ieutenant-Commander  Walker  in  the  DeKalb  pushed 
on  to  Haines's  Bluff,  which  the  enemy  had  commenced 
evacnating  the  day  before,  and  a  party  remained  be- 
hind in  the  hopes  of  destroying  or  taking  away  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  on  hand.    When  they  saw  the 

gunboats  they  ran  out  and  left  everything  in  good  or- 
er,  guns,  forts,  tents,  and  equipage  of  all  kinds,  which 
fell  into  our  bands. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Haines's  Bluff  and  the  four- 
teen forts  was  reported  to  me,  I  shoved  up  the  gun- 
bMts  from  below  to  fire  on  the  hill  batteries,  which 
fire  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  hours.  At  midnight 
tfaev  movea  np  to  the  town  and  opened  on  it  for  about 
an  hour,  and  continued  at  intervals  during  the  night 
to  annoy  i^  ganison. .  On  the  19th  I  placed  six  mor- 
tars in  position,  with  orders  to  fire  night  and  day  as 
rapidly  as  they  could. 

The  works  at  Haines's  Bluff  are  reir  formidable. 
There  are  fourteen  of  the  heaviest  kind  of  mounted 
eight  and  ten  inch  and  seven  and  a  half  inch  rifle 

Sms,  with  ammnnition  enough  to  last  a  long  siege. 
9  the  gun  carriages  might  again  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  I  luld  them  burned,  blew  up  the  mag- 
aaine,  and  destroyed  the  works  generally.  I  aiao 
burned  up  the  encampments,  which  were  permanendT 
and  remarkably  well  constructed,  looking  as  though 
the  rebels  intended  to  stay  some  time.  Their  works 
and  encampments  covered  many  acres  of  jrroond,  and 
the  fortifications  and  rifle  pits  proper  of  Haines's  Bluff 
extend  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Such  a  network 
of  forts  I  never  saw. 

As  soon  BB I  got  through  with  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines  and  other  works,  I  started  Lieut.-Gom. 
Wuker  up  the  Taioo  river  with  sufficient  force  to  de- 
stroy all  tne  enemy's  property  in  that  direction,  with 
orders  to  retom  with  all  aespatch,  and  only  to  proceed 
as  fair  as  Tazoo  City,  where  the  rebels  have  a  navy 
yard  and  storehouses. 

In  the  mean  time  Gen.  Grant  has  closely  invested 
Vicksbnrg,  and  has  possession  of  the  best  command- 
ioff  points.  In  a  very  short  time  a  general  assault 
wm  take  place,  when  I  hope  to  announce  that  Yicks- 
barg  has  fallen  after  a  senes  of  the  most  biilhant  suc- 
cesses that  ever  attended  an  army. 

There  has  never  been  a  case  during  the  war  where 
the  rebels  have  been  so  successfully  beaten  at  all  points, 
snd  the  patience  and  endurance  shown  by  our  army 
and  navy  for  so  many  months  is  about  being  rewarded. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  a  few  hours,  and  then,  with 
the  exception  of  Port  Hudson,  which  will  follow  v  icks- 
borg,  the  Mississippi  will  be  open  its  entire  length. 
(Signed)  D.  D.  PORTER, 

Com'g  Mississippi  Squadron. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  to  Yazoo  City 
is  thns  described  in  the  report  of  lieut.  Walker, 
addressed  to  Bear- Admiral  Porter : 

U.  8.  Stiam RB  Baboit  Da  Eakb,        I 
Mouth  Yazoo  Bzvbb,  May  28dl  f 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to 
oar  order  I  started  from  Snyder's  Blufif  on  the  20th, 
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with  the  DeKalb,  Choctaw,  Forest  Rose,  Linden,  and 
Petrel,  on  an  expedition  to  Yasoo  City.  Arriving  at 
Haines's  Bluff,  I  landed  a  force  and  spiked  an  9-inch 
gun  on  the  fort  there,  and  burned  the  carriage.  I  also 
burned  some  forty  tents  left  standing,  and  a  steam  saw- 
mill. 

Arriving  at  Tazoo  City  at  1  p.  h.,  20th,  I  was  met 
bv  a  committee  of  citizens,  who  informed  me  that  the 
place  had  been  evacuated  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  askingprotection.  The  navy  yard  and  vessels  had 
heesk  fired  bv  the  enemy.  I  sent  a  working  party  to 
insure  the  oestruction  of  everything  valuable  to  the 
rebels.  The  vessels  burned  were  the  Mobile,  a  screw 
vessel,  ready  for  plating  j  the  Republic,  whicfi  was 
being  fitted  out  for  a  ram ;  and  a  vessel  on  the  stocks 
—a  monster,  810  feet  long,  75  feet;  beam.  The  navy 
yard  contained  five  saw  and  planing  mills,  an  exten- 
sive machine  shop,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops, 
and  all  necessary  fixtures  for  a  large  building  and  re- 

{>airing  yard,  which,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
umber,  ware  burned.  I  also  burned  a  large  sawmill 
above  the  town.  Most  of  the  public  stores  had  been  re- 
moved ;  auch  as  I  found  in  town  were  taken  on  board 
the  vessels  or  destroyed.  Enclosed  I  send  a  list  of  ar 
tides  removed  or  destroyed  by  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieut. 
Brown,  the  officer  detailed  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
hospital  I  found  and  paroled  1,600  prisoners,  a  list  of 
whom  I  enclose. 

Returning,  I  left  Tazoo  Citv  this  morning,  arriving 
here  at  4  p.  m.  At  Liverpool  Landing,  in  a  ^arp  bend 
in  the  river,  we  were  attacked  by  some  field  guns,  and 
about  200  riflemen  concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  the  firing  was  very  sharp.  The  enemy 
retreated  as  soon  as  the  vessels  got  into  position  to  use 
their  guns  with  effect.  The  Petrel,  Linden,  and  Choc* 
taw  were  struck  with  shot,  but  received  no  particular 
injury.  Sergt.  Stockinger,  of  this  vessel,  was  killed  by 
a  rifle  shot.  The  Linden  had  five  wounded,  the  Petrel 
two,  and  the  Choctaw  one.  Moat  of  the  wounds  are 
slight. 

After  the  storming  of  their  position  on  the 
Big  Black  river,  the .  €k)nfederate  force  fell 
back  to  Vicksbnrg,  which  they  reached  abont 
eight  o^cIock  on  Sunday  night,  the  17th.  Their 
army  was  immediately  reorganized,  and  placed 
as  follows  :  Gen«  Smith's  division  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  M^or-Gen.  Forney  in  the  centre, 
and  M^or-Gen.  Stephenson  on  the  right.  Brig.- 
Gen.  Bowen^s  division  of  Hlssourians  held  the 
reserve. 

It  has  been  stated  that  by  the  mominff  of 
Tuesday,  the  19th,  Vicksburg  was  invested  by 
the  Federal  army.  During  that  day  there  was 
a  continued  skirmiehing,  and  Gen.  Grant  was 
not  without  hope  of  carrying  the  works.  He 
found  his  forces  insufilcient  to  entirely  invest 
the  works.  There  was  therefore  danger  that 
the  two  bodies  of  the  enemy,  under  Gens. 
Johnston  and  Pembeiion,  misht  yet  effect  a 
junction,  as  it  was  known  that  the  former 
was  receiving  large  re6nforcemsnts  trcm.  Gen. 
Bragg's  army  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  general  assault  to  be 
made  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
made  by  the  fifteenth  army  corps,  which  arrived 
in  time  before  the  works  on  the  previous  day 
to  get 'a  good  position.  The  thirteenth  and 
seventeenth  corps  succeeded  in  gaining  an  ad- 
vanced position  covered  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  A  Confederate  report  of  the  action  of 
Tuesday  is  as  follows :  "  On  Tuesday  morning, 
before  daylight,  they  opened  fire  from  their 
batteries,  our  guns  responding  immediately  and 
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viith  fine  effect,  compeUiiig  tiie  snemj  to  shift 
their  batteries  several  timea. '  At  the  same  time 
the  enemr  eadeAvorei  to  throw  forward  a  hodj 
of  dtarp^ooters,  but  were  prevented  bj  the 
fire  of  oar  man  tnjia  so  doin^.  The  artillerf 
dael  and  sborpshooting  ooatmued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  Gen.  Fembertoa  rode  up 
and  ordered  onr  men  to  cease  firing,  as  he  de- 
sired DO  ftrtillerj  daels.  In  obedience  to  the 
order,  our  men  oeued  firing,  and  the  result  waa 
tjiat  next  morning,  the  eneia7,  emboldened  by 
our  Blience,  approsohed  one  hundred  fsrda 
nearer  than  the;  were  the  day  before,  without 
any  oppOBiticm.  On  Tuesday  the  enemy  made 
their  first  assault  on  the  line  of  works  held  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Shonp's  brigade  of  Louisianians. 
Theymarcbedajiii)  one  solid  ootuma.oiir  men 
witblioldiug  tbeir  fire  until  the  enemf  had  ^t- 
proaohed  within  thirty  yards  of  the  lines,  when 
they  opened  a  terrific  volley  of  musketry.  The 
enemy  wavered  a  moment,  and  then  marched 
forward.  They  were  again  met  by  another 
volley,  when  ^ey  broke  and  fled  under  cover 
of  the  billa.  This  was  the  only  attempt  made 
on  that  day  to  force  our  lines,  and  the  attempt 
woe  evidently  made  more  with  the  intention 
of  'feeling'  our  lines  than  with  any  aeriona 
ides  of  storminz  theiQ." 

By  the  21at,  the  arrangementa  of  Gen.  Grant 
for  drswitig  anpplies  of  every  description  were 
completed,  and  he  determined  to  make  another 
efibrt  to  carry  Vioksbnrg  by  assaolt.    Hia  rea- 


sons fbr  this  are  thus  stated;  "U>elifl7ed  an 
assault  from  tlie  position  gained  oy  this  time 
could  be  made  sacceasfolly.  It  waa  known  that 
Johnston  was  at  Canton  with  the  force  taken  by 
him  from  Jackson,  reinforced  by  other  troops 
from  the  east,  and  that  more  were  daCy  reach- 
ing him.  With  the  force  I  had,  a  short  time 
must  have  enabled  him  to  attack  me  in  tho 
rear,  and  possibly  to  succeed  in  raising  the  siege. 
Possession  of  Yicksburg  at  that  lime  would 
have  enabled  me  to  turn  upon  Johnston  and 
drive  him  from  the  State,  and  posseBs  myself 
of  all  the  railroads  and  practical  military  high- 
ways, thus  eSectoally  seouriog  to  ourselves  dl 
territory  west  of  the  Tombigbee,  and  this  be- 
fore the  season  was  too  far  advanced  fbr  cam- 
paigning in  this  latitnde.  It  would  have  saved 
Groverument  sending  large  reiinforcements  much 
needed  elsewhere ;  and,  finally,  the  troops 
themselves  were  impatient  to  possess  Ticks- 
burg,  and  woold  not  have  worked  in  the 
trenches  with  the  same  zeal,  believing  it  on- 
neceaaary,  that  they  did  after  their  failure  to 
carry  tie  enemy'a  works." 

Aooordingly,  orders  were  issued  on  the  Slst 
fbr  a  geoeral  aaaault  on  tbe  whole  line,  to  com- 
mence  at  10  x.  m.  on  the  next  day.  This  as- 
saolt  Is  thus  described  by. Gen.  Grant :  "All 
the  corps  commanders  set  their  time  by  mine, 
that  there  should  be  no  diEference  between 
them  in  the  movement  of  assault.  Promptly  at 
the  hour  designated,  the  three  army  corps  then 
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in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  commenced  the  st  this  point  and  at  the  right  of  the  Hne,  held 

assanlt.  I  had  taken  a  commanding  position  near  by  Briff.*Gen.  L.  Herbert,  was  of  a  terrible  na- 

HcFherson^s  front,  and  from  which  I  conld  see  tnre,  the  Federals  having  thrown  their  best 

all  the  advancing  colnmns  from  his  corps,  and  troops  on  these  works.    Five  times  did  they 

a  part  of  each  of  Sherman's  and  McOlemand's.  charge,  and  ^y6h  time  were  repulsed.  The  last 

A  portion  of  the  commands  of  each  succeeded  charge  on  the  right  of  Brig.-Gen.  Herbert's 

in  planting  tiieir  flags  on  the  onter  slopes  of  lines  was  made  by  an  Irish  regiment  (the  Sev- 

the  enemy's  bastions,  and  maintained  them  enteenth  Wisconsin),  carrying  the  green  flag 

there  nntil  night.    Each  corps  had  many  more  of  Erin.    They  came  at  a  donble  quick  up  the 

men  than  coiud  nossibly  be  used  in  the  assault,  hill,  each  man  in  the  front  rank  famished  with 

over  such  grouna  as  intervened  between  them  ladders  to  reach  the  works.    Three  times  tiiey 

and  the  enemy.    More  men  could  only  avail  in  essayed  to  plant  their  ladders,  but  were  pre- 

case  of  breakhig  through  the  enemy's  line  or  vented  by  the  obstinate  resistance  offered  by 

in  repelling  a  sortie.    Tbe  assault  was  gallant  the  consolidated  Twenty-first  and   Twenty- 

in  ^e  extreme  on  the  part  of  all  the  troops,  third  Louisiana  regiments.  At  the  third  charge 

but  the  enemy's  position  was  too  strong,  both  thercame  within  ten  yards  of  the  line,  but  two 

n^urallv  and  artificially,  to  be  taken  in  that  volleys  of  buckshot  from  the  shotguns  of  our 

way.    At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all  dP  forces  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipitate 

tbem  at  the  same  tune,  the  enemy  was  able  to  retreat  from  the  front  d  onr  works.    At  about 

show  all  the  force  his  works  could  cover.   The  2  o'doek  they  made  their  last  charge,  and  were 

aasanlt  failed,  I  regret  to  say,  with  much  los^  again  repulsed,  when  they  retired,  and  did  not 

on  our  side  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  with-  attempt  any  nurther  demonstration  that  day. 

out  weakening  the  confidence  of  tiie  troops  in  The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  that  day  is  estimated 

their  ability  to  ultimately  succeed.  by  competent  parties  at  not  less  than  from 

*'No  troops  succeeded  in  entering  anv  of  the  8,000  to  10,000,  whfle  our  loss  was  between 

enemy's  works,  with  the  exception  of  •Sergeant  800  and  1,000  in  killed  and  wounded." 

Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-flrst'regiment  Iowa  vol*  The  following  despatch  of  Rear- Admiral  Por- 

unteers,  and  some  eleven  privates  of  the  same  ter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  describes  tiiie 

regiment.    Of  these  none  returned  except  the  part  taken  in  this  conflict  by  the  naval  force : 

sergeant  and  possibly  one  man.   The  work  en-  MnaiBsxppx  Sovadbok,  Flag  Ship  Blaok  Hawk,  ) 

tered  by  him,  from  its  position,  could  give  us  March  qm^ibo.    f 

ho  practical  advantage,  unless  others  to  the  8™  •  <>»  **«  •^«?"8  ?f  *^?  ?^"*  I  rwei^**  a  com- 

iii<Fl5  nnA  Inif  nf  it  vata  AftrriMl  tmA  hftld  AttliA  muiucation  fiom  Gen.  Grants  infonnmff  me  that  he 

ngnt  and  leir^  it  were  camea  ana  neia  attne  intended  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  rlbel  works  at 

same  tune.    The  assanlt  prgyed  the  quality  of  lo  a.  m.  tbe  next  day,  and  asking  me  to  eheU  the 

the  soldiers  of  this  army.    Without  entire  sue-  ^tteries  from  9.S0  until  lO.SO,  to  annoy  the  garri- 

eess,  and  with  a  heavy  loss,  there  was  no  ttiur-  Vhe.  I  kept  lix  mortars  playing  rapidly  on  the  works 

muring  or  complaining,  no  falling  back,  or  md  town  ^  night,  and  seni the  Benton,  Mot^^ 

luui  ui4$  V*    w*«i«««*o^                          ./«^«,  w  ^^  Carondelet  up  to  shell  the  water  battenes  and 

Other  evidence  of  demoralization.  j,ther  places  where  troops  might  be  resting  during  the 

A  Ck>nfederate  report  thus  describes  the  niglit. 

manner  in  which  the  assault  was  met. by  them:  At  seven  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  tbe  Hound  City 

•*  The  daya  intervening  from  the  19th  to  the  P!ST^  ."*^*  ^?*  ^li^*  and  made  an  attack  on  the 

oo;i  -,^-«  «*^^»«4.  t-  ^«S  y^A^ff .««a;i  Kr>*«iKA«Mi;n a  hill  battencs  oppostto  the  canal.    At  eight  o  clock  I 

22d  were  spent  in  one  continued  bombarding  y^^^  ^^^  .^  (SSmany  with  the  BentonfTuscumbia, 

and  diarpshooting  during  the  day ;  m  the  ni^ht  Mid  Oarondelet.   All  ihese  vessels  onened  on  the  hiU 

they  generally  ceased  firing.    On  the  mommg  batteries  and  flniUy  silenced  them,  uough  the  main 

of  the  22d,  the  euemy  opened  a  terrific  fire  with  work  on  the  bdpV  contoining  the  heavy  rifled  gun 

tteir  P«n;ott  gm«,  «nf oontinned  it  tiU^  l^n^J^'i  ^^"'j^  ttf toTSotS 

eleven  o  olook,  when  the  bombardment  ceased,  city,  and  Garondelet  up  to  the  wafer  batteries,  leaving 

and  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  tbe  Tuscnmbia,  which  is  still  out  of  repair,  to  keep  the 

Ibrming  ia.  line  of  battle.    Our  forces  were  all  hill  batteries  from  firing  on  our  vessels  after  they  had 

readyfrir  them,  and  eager  for  their  advance.  !«?«*, ^Jr    ^  ^  ^^V^^r.-V'^i  ^T*^' 

AtaLntsq^^^^  SM;,2t>5a,^L72^ 

Federal  army  advanced  all  along  the  lines  m  water  batteries  opened  furiously,  suppdrted  by  a  hill 

splendid  order,  and  with  a  loud  cheer  dashed  battory  on  the  starboard  beam  of  ue  vessels.    The 

up  to  the  works.  They  were  gallantly  respond-  ▼ewchi  •dvanced  to  within  440  yards  (by  our  marks), 

ed  to  by  our  brave  boys,  and  the  first  chaw  i»<^  returned  the  fire  for  two  hours  without  cessa- 

vu  M/  uj  uui  uioTc  uujoj  ttuu  WAV  «*•«•  i.aj«M|5i»  ^       ^    enemv^s  fire  being  very  aocurato  and  m- 

repulsed.    On  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines,  cessanti                            »       ^^ 

the  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  the  enemy  Finding  that  the  hill  batteries  behind  us  were  si- 

from  making  any  heavy  attack,  but  on  the  right  lenced,  i  ordered  up  the  Tuscnmbia  to  within  200 

centre,  the  assault  was  desperately  made  and  ,  ^^  ^  ^^^,   i  ^^  ^^^  engaged  with  the  forts  an 

gallantly  met.    But  once  aid  our  lines  break,  bonr  longer  than  Gen.  Grant  asked.    The  vessels  had 

and  that  was  in  Lee^s  brigade.    The  enemy  all  received  severe  shots  under  water,  which  we  could 

gained  a  temporary  footing  on  the  rifle  pita,  "<>*  »*op  up  while  in  motion,  and  not  knowing  what 

S»*  T  ^^  ^^tM^  'm^^^l^A  i^^-mATt    *»;!   oA^a*  «  might  have  delayed  the  moTemiiit  of  the  army,  I  or- 

but  Lee  quicHy  rrflied  his  men,  and,  after  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^      out^fire,  which  tSiy  did 

desperate  hand-to-nand  ngnt,  drove  tnem  out  j^  ^  cod,  handsome  manner.     This  was  the  hottest 

tnd  repccupied  the  lines.     The  engagement  fire  the  gunboats  have  ever  been  under,  but  owing  to 
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the  water  batteries  being  more  on  a  level  with  them  of  the  enemy  to  look  over  their  breast\rorks. 

than  natial^  the  gunboats  threw  in  their  shells  so  fiut  Jq  ^^^  instance,  a  hat  placed  on  a  stick,  and  held 

that  the  aim  of  the  enemy  was  not  very  good.    The  ^i^..^  ^  ^^  f'     two  minnl^a.  wm  niAmfid  hv 

enemy  hit  our  Fcssels  a  number  of  times,  but,  fight-  *2P      l^i?      ^   \    minnces,  was  piercea  Dy 

ing  l)ow  on,  they  did  but  little  damage.    Not  a  man  fifteen  balls.     Ine  soarpsnooters  of  tne  enemy 

was  killed,  and  only  a  few  wounded.    I  had  only  were  no  less  expert.    The  garrison  was  bnoyed 

ammunition  enongh  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  xip  with  the  hope  of  relief  by  an  attack  npon 

se^  aU  hands  to  work  to  fiU  up  from  our  d^pot  be-  ^^le  rear  of  Gen.  Grant's  army  by  G;en.  John- 

*^After  dropping  back  I  found  that  the  enemy  had  »ton,  who  was  gathering  troops  in  MississippL 
taken  possession  acain  of  one  of  the  lower  hill  bat-        Meantime  every  enort  was  made  to  strength- 

teries,  and  was  enctearoring  to  remount  lus  gons,  and  en  the  force  nnder  the  command  of  Gen.  Grant, 

had  nwunted  a  12-pounder  field  niwe  to  fire  at  Gen-  He  had  already  ordered  a  division  nnder  Gen. 

eral  McArthurs  troops,  which  had  landed  a  short  x  «.»•*,««   ««ii   *x«»    *A»;mii«ifc  «f  XT/^fvtr^T.;/,  4^ 

time  before  at  Warrenton.    I  sent  the  Mound  City  Lanman  and  fonr   regmients  at  Memphis  to 

and  the  Caronddet  to  drire  him  off,  which  they  did  in  jom  him.     He  now  brought  forward  the  divia- 

a  fow  momenta.  ions  of  Gens.  Smith  and  Eimball,  of  the  six- 

I  beg  leaFo  to  enclose  a  letter  from  Gen.  MoAt^  teenth  army  corps,  and  placed  them  under  the 

i^"'"%?ifi*irn!.JI^Jn^1lf°^^^^^^  command  Of  MAJ.-Gon.  0.  0.  Washbnm.    On 

sion,^take  advantage  of  the  result  gained  by  the  gun.  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  j^JJ^^^  Ml^.-Gen.    F.  J.  Herroa'a 

I  hare  since  learned  through  OenenI  Grant,  that  division,  from  the  department  of  Missonri,  ar- 

the  army  did  assault  at  the  right  time  rigorously.   In  rived,  and  on  the  14th,  two  divisions  of  the 

the  noise  and  smoke  we  could  not  hear  or  see  it    The  j^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  MiJ.-Gen.  J.  G.  Parke  com- 

L"u»7rS%d'r/S^sl^^^  Bjandmg,  Wf^d  V?cksbnrg.  These  two  di- 
ble  work  before  them,  and  are  fighting  as  well  as  visions  were  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Gren. 
soldiers  eror  fought  before,  but  the  works  are  stron-  Burnside,  commanding  in  the  Department  of 
ger  than  ai^of  us  d«»Biedot  Gen.  Grant  and  his  Qhio.  This  increase  of  the  forces  of  Gen. 
soldiers  are  confident  that  the  brave  and  energetic  /i-nnf  atiaHIm^  him  fn  mttlcA  th«  invAAtmpnf  nf 
generals  in  the  army  will  soon  overcome  all  obstacles  want  enabled  Him  to  maKe  tne  mvestment  of 
and  carry  the  works.  Vicksbarg  more  complete,  and  at  the  same 
(Signed)  DAVID  D.  PORTER,  time  left  him  a  large  reserve  with  which  to 
Acting  Rear-Admiral,  Com.  Miss.  Squadron,  watch  the  movements  of  Gren.  Johnston. 
Hon.  G.  WaLLB,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  j^^^^  refinforoements  were  arranged  by  pla- 
Gen.  Grant  now  determined  npon  a  regular  oing  Gen.  Herron's  division  on  the  extreme  left, 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  immediately  began  to  south  of  the  city.  Gen.  Lanman^s  division  was 
mine  the  lines.  The  orders  given  to  the  ene-  placed  between  Gens.  Herron  and  McClemand. 
my,  by  Gen.  Pemberton,  forbade  the  waste  of  Gen.  Smithes  and  Gren.  Kimball^s  divisions  and 
ammunition,  and  thus  Gen.  Grant  was  able  to  the  force  under  Gqa.  Parke  were  sent  to  Haines^s 
commence  throwing  up  works  and  erecting  Blnfifl  This  place  was  now  fortified  on  the 
forts  within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposi^  land  side,  and  every  preparation  made  to  resist 
line  of  breastworks.  The  firing  upon  the  town  a  heavy  force.  About  the  25th  of  June,  Gen. 
was  made  only  during  the  day,  until  the  26th  Johnston  crossed  the  Big  Black  river  with  a 
of  May,  after  which  it  was  continued  day  and  portion  of  his  force,  and  everything  indicated 
night.  The  mortars  on  the  peninsula  opposite  that  he  would  make  an  attack.  The  position 
Vicksburg  opened  fire  on  the  25th,  and  con-  of  Gen.  Grant  before  Vicksburg  having  been 
tinned  it  until  the  surrender.  It  was  estimated  made  as  strong  against  a  sortie  of  the  enemy 
at  Vicksburg  that  as  many  as  6,000  mortar  as  their  works  were  against  an  assault,  he 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  t^rn  every  twen-  placed  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  all  the 
ty-four  hours,  and  on  the  liiPin  the  rear  of  troops  designated  to  look  after  Gen.  Johnston, 
the  oity,  as  many  as  4,000  in  the  same  time.  The  force  so  designated,  in  addition  to  that 
Of  the  women  tftd  children  remaining  in  the  *  at  Haines's  Bluff,  was  one  division  from  the  thir- 
city,  three  were  killed  and  twelve  wounded  teenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  army  corps 
during  the  siege.  During  about  five  days  af-  each,  and  Gen.  Lauman's  division.  As  Gen. 
ter  the  siege  commenced,  the  troops  in  the  Johnston  did  not  make  the  attack  at  the  time  it 
city  were  allowed  fbll  rations.  At  the  expira-  was  expected.  Gen.  Grant  determined  to  attack 
tion  of  thaftime,  they  were  gradually  reduced  him  as  soon  as  Vicksburg  was  taken.  He  ao- 
to  the  following  amount :  four  ounces  of  flour,  oordingly  notified  Gen.  Sherman  that  another 
four  ounces  of  bacon,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  assault  on  Vicksburg  would  be  made  at  day- 
rice,  two  ounces  of  peas,  not  eatable,  and  three  light  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  ordered  him  to 
ounces  of  sugar,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  have  up  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  and  to  be 
and  a  half  ounces  of  food  daily.  The  extent  ready  to  move  upon  the  receipt  of  further  or- 
of  the  works,  and  the  limited  number  of  the  ders,  if  the  assault  should  prove  successful. 
Confederate  troops,  required  every  man  to  de-  Gen.  Sherman  made  his  preparations  iramedl- 
fend  their  lines,  and  no  time  was  allowed  to  ately,  and  was  ready  to  move  earlier  than  the 
rest.     Whole  companies  laid  back  of  their  time  appointed. 

breastworks  for  three  weeks  without  leaving  On  the  6th  of  June  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  line  for  a  moment.  The  sharpshooters  of  Milliken's  Bend,  in  which  the  enemy  were  re- 
Gen.  Grant's  amflr  were  regarded  by  the  ene-  pulsed.  The  Union  loss  was  101  killed,  286 
my  as  splendid  shots,  and  after  tlie  first  few  wounded,  and  266  missing.  Gen.  Halleck,  in 
da^ys  of  the  siege  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  his  repoi-t,  says :  "  It  is  represented  that  the 
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colored  troops,  in  tbis  desperate  engagement,  contest  ensued,  in  whicli  the  loss  was  severe  on 

fought  with  great  bravery,  and  that  the  rebels  both  sides.    The  H»deral  force  then  retired, 

treated  this  class  of  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  On  the  29th  of  Jane,  the  same  portion  of  the 

as  their  officers,  with  great  barbarity.    It  has  enemy^s  line  was  again  blown  up,  but  no  at* 

not  been  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  the  tempt  to  charge  was  made.    All  attempts  to 

correctness  of  the  representations  in  regard  to  countermine,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,' were 

the  treatment  of  these  prisoners.^*    A  nnm-  signally  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  position  of 

her  of  skirmishes  also  took  place  along  the  Gen.  Grant^s  works.    The  state  of  affairs  with- 

Tensas  from  Lake  Pqllridence  to  Kichmond.  in  the  city  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  a 

The  great  object  of  the  enemy  in  these  move-  Confederate  officer:  *' About  the  thirty-f^ 

meats  was  ultimately  to  approach  Vicksbnrg  day  provisions  began  to  get  very  scarce,  and  the 

from  the  west.    All  this  time  the  works  of  advent  of  Gen.  Johnston^s  relieving  force  was 

the  siege  were  pushed  forward.    But  from  the  anxiously  and  momentarily  looked  for.    Mule 

22d  of  May  to  the  25th  of  June,  no  attempt  meat  was  the  common  fare-  of  all  alike,  and 

upon  the  city  of  any  serious  nature  was  made,  even  dogs  became  in  request  for  the  table.  Bean 

with  the  exception  of  the  attack  of  the  gun-  meal  was  mad^  into  bread,  and  com  meal  into 

boat  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  one  coffee,  and  in  these  straits  the  garrison  patiently 

of  the  limd  batteries.    The  report  of  this  at-  dragged  on  the  weary  Iqigth  of  one  day  after 

tack  was  thus  made  by  the  officer  in  charge :  another,  under  a  scorching  sun,  the  stench  firom 

Mittiasippi  SQiTADBoif,  Flag  Bmp  Black  Hawk,  )  *^  unburied  corpses  all  around  alone  causing 

ABOTx  VioKSBUKo,  May  27^4, 18681  f  the  strongest  minded,  firmest  nerved  to  grow 

To  Bear-Admiral  D,  D.  IMer :  impatient  for  the  day  of  deliverance.    The  en- 

SiR :  la  obedience  to  your  order,  the  Cincinnati  got  emy  pushed  their  works :  they  Aew  up  several 

lJ?j5:?;^rrilXib^?yihMt»^^  forts,  and  wUh  them  the  gmi^and.ttemp^ 

lie.  When  we  rounded  to,  the  enemy  ftrei  BSTenl  ^  «>  charge ;  but  the  meagre  and  famished 

shots  from  a  can  called* "  Whiatlte  Dick,**  but  soon  yet  steadfast  garrison  still  defiantly  held  the 

gave  it  np.  Athalf  past  eight,  with  rTuU  head  of  steam,  key  of  the  Mississippi.    But  everytliiog  must 

'^''^^'^S^^^^}^''''^!^^'^'''^^'^^'^^^  have  an  end.    Gen.  Pemberton  learned  from 

rapidly  and  from  all  their  battenea.   When  abreast  of  ^i^^   t^v>««*«*»  4.1*-*  v^  «/*«i^  «r.*  ««'^^a  i^;«,  »« 

<wr  pontoon,  and  rounding  to,  a  ball  entered  the  maga-  Y^'  Johnston  that  he  could  not  afford  him  re- 

sine,  and  she  commencS  sinking  rapidly.    Shortly  lief,  and  as  the  garrison  was  too  famished  and 

dter  the  starboard  tiller  was  carried  away.  Before  and  reduced  to  cut  its  way  out,  he  determined  to 

after  this  the  enemy  fired  with  great  accuracy,  hitting  capitulate  '^ 

?lJSSn|SSff^%hrwil'^rS5S*te'iLd '^  ..O"^  «^e;M  of  J-ly.  »^t  half  p«t  seven  in 

mch  smooth-bore  shots  did  us  much  damage.  The  shots  the  morning,  a  flag  ot  truce  was  seen  on  the 

went  entirely  through  our  protection— hay  and  wood,  crest  of  a  hill  above  the  camp  of  Gen.  Bur- 

And  now,  finding  that  the  ▼esse]  would  sink,  I  ran  her  bridge.  An  oflScer  was  sent  to  escort  the  bearers 

rS^a^t^s  wS^lp^^^  f  i^  V'r"  ^^^^T^^^'T  ^^f^fk"^  "^J 

fore8£8Sikweraoclo8ein,gotontoneplank,andput  tent  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  whose  front  they  en- 

the  wounded  aahoro.  We  also  gnt  a  hawser  out  to  make  tered.    These  omcers  were  M^or-Gen.  Bowen 

ftst  to  a  tree  to  hold  her  nntil  sne  sank.  Unfortunately,  and  Col.  Montgomery,  of  Virginia.    They  were 

ftc  men  ashore  left  the  hawser  without  making  it  fast,  ^he  bearers  of  the  following  despatch  from 

The  enemy  were  still  firing,  and  the  boat  commenced  -r  •  „.    p^„   Pa«iKzi^/v«  +/»  ni»n   n^an* . 

diimng  oit    I  sang  out  to  the  men  to  swim  ashore,  Lieut.-Gen.  Pemberton  to  Gen.  Grant : 

thinking  we  were  in  deeper  water  ^as  was  reported)  UiADquAKTSBS,  Vicksbuko,  Jufp  dd,  ISCS. 

than  we  reaUy  were.    I  suppose  about  fifteen  were  Maj.'Gm„U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  U,  S.  Forces: 

drowned  and  twenty-fire  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  Ohieral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you  an 

probably  taken  prisoner.    This  will  sum  up  our  whole  armistice  for  blank  hours,  with  a  view  of  arranging 

loss.    The  boat  sank  fai  about  three  fathoms  of  water ;  ^^^^  fo^  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg.    To  this  end, 

she  lies  level  and  can  easily  be  raised,  but  lies  withm  if  airreeable  to  you,  I  will  appoint  three  commissioners 

range  of  the  enemy  s  battenes.    The  vessel  went  d»wn  ^  meet  a  like  number  to  be  named  by  yourself,  at  such 

with  her  colore  nailed  to  her  mast,  or  rather  to  the  pi^^.^  ^^^  ^our  tonlay  as  you  may  flna  convenient    I 

stomp  of  one,  all  three  having  been  shot  away.    Our  \^^^  ^^^  proposition  to  save  the  further  efi'usion  of 

fire,  until  ttie  niaffawne  was  drowned,  was  good,  and  I  ^jio^d  which  must  otherwise  be  shed  to  a  frightful 

am  satisfied  did  damage.    We  only  fired  at  a  two-gun  extent,  feeling  myself  folly  able  to  maintain  my  posi- 

water  battery.  tion  a  yet  indefinito  period.    This  communication  will 

Very  respectAilly.  &c.,      ,  .    ^  ^            ^.  be  handed  you,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  by  Major-Gen. 

G£0.  M.  BACHE,  Lieut.  Commanding.  James  Bowi. 

The  progress  of  the  mining  operations  was  Very  respectfully,  y«"j^^^%"*/gJ^E*feTON 

8nch,that  on  the  26th  of  June  a  fort,  on  the  m  ,, .  ,       ,  ,  />,      r^      x   *  ij^;i„„^^n™- 

immediate  right  of  the  Jackson  road,  was  blown  To  this  despatch  Gen.  Grant  replied  as  follows: 

np.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Third  Louisiana  "'-^^^'^^^''^SiS^^tl^'^^.T^l 

regiment.  Its  destanction  bad  been  anticipated  ^^^  .^,„.  j  ^  Bnnherton,  c^manding  Conf^dernU 

by  the  enemy,  and  most  of  the  force  was  pre-  Forca,  dtc : 

▼iously  withdrawn  to  an  inner  line  of  intrench-  Gikebal  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  Just  received,  pro- 


ments,  so  that  only  a  few  men  were  wounded    poses  an  armistice  for  several  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
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Gen.  MoOlernfliid,  and  to  Gen.^lair  of  Bher-  rebnil^g  a  bridge  on  the  latter  road,  that 
man's  corps,  to  face  their  troops  toward  Bol-  had  been  destroyed  by  the  caralry  of  Gen. 
ton,  with  a  view  to  reaching  Edwards's  Station  Osterhaos's  division,  which  had  gone  into  Bol- 
by  marching  on  different  roads,  whidf  coi>-  ton  the  night  before.  On  reaching  the  front, 
verged  near  Bolton.  Gen.  McFherson  was  Gen.  Grant  found  Gen.  Hovey's  division  of  the 
ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  Clinton  thirteenth  corps  at  a  halt,  with  his  skirmishers 
road,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Gen.  and  the  enemy's  pickets  near  each  other.  Gen. 
Sherman  was  left  in  Jadbon  to  destroy  tiier  Hovey  was  bringing  Bis  troops  into  line,  ready 
railroads,  bridgef^  ^ctories,  workshops,  arse-  fer  battle,  and  eoold  have  bronght  on  an  engage- 
nals,  and  everything  valnable  for  the  support  ment  at  any  moment.  The  enemy  had  taken 
of  the  eneoSy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  np  a  very  strong  position  on  a  narrow  ridge. 
Gen.  Grant  proceeded  as  tar  west  as  Clinton,  His  left  rested  on  a  height  where  the  road 
through  which  place  Gen.  McPherson's  corps  made  a  sharp  torn  to  the  left,  as  it  approached 
had  passed  Mp  within  supporting  distance  of  Vicksburg.  Tde  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
Gen.  Hoveyt  division  of  Gen.  McClemand's  precipitous  hillside  to  the  left  of  the  road  were 
corps,  which  had  moved  that  day  on  the  same  covered  by  a  dense  forest  and  undergrowtiu 
road  to  within  one  and  a  half  ndle  of  Bohoou  To  ^e  right  of  the  road  the  woods  extended  a 
The  country  from  Jackson  to  Bolton  is  ragged  short  distance  down  the  hill,  and  then  were 
and  broken,  with  a  succession  of  hills  and  val-  cultivated  fields  on  a  gentle  slope  spreading 
leys,  precipitous  steeps  and  deep  ravines,  over  into  an  extensive  valley.  Gen.  Hovey 's  division 
and  through  which  the  road  passes.  Gen.  was  disposed  for  the  attack  on  the  road  and 
Grant,  on  reaching  Clinton,  about  five  o'clock  into  the  wooded  ravine  and  hillside,  while 
p.  kI,  ordered  Gen.  McClemand  to  move  his  Gen.  McPherson's  force,  excepting  Gen.  Ban- 
command  early  the  next  morning  toward  Ed-  som's  brigade,  which  arrived  after  the  battle, 
wards's  Station,  marching  so  as  to  feel  the  were  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  which 
enemy,  if  he  encountered  him,  but  not  to  was  properly  the  enemy's  rear.  Still  €kn. 
bring  on  a  general  engaeement  unless  he  was  Grant  would  not  allow  an  attack  to  be  com- 
confident  he  was  able  to  defeat  him.  Gen.  Blair  menoed  by  his  troops  until  he  could  hear  from 
was  also  ordered  to  move  with  Gen.  McCler-  Gen.  McClemand,  who  wasadvancing  with  four, 
nand.  divisions,  two  of  which  were  on  a  road  inter- 
Early  the  next  morning,  two  persons  em-  secting  the  Jackson  road  about  one  mile  from 
ployed  on  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  railroad,  the  position  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
who  had  passed  tiirough  the  army  of  Gen.  troops,  and .  about  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
Pemberton  on  the  night  before,  were  brought  line ;  ■  the  other  two  divisions  were  on  a  road 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Grant.  They  still  finrther  north,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
stated  that  the  fbroe  of  Gen.  Pemberton  con-  off.  Learning  that  Gen.  McClemand  was  dis- 
sisted  of  about  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  bat-  tant  two  and  a  half  miles.  Gen.  Grant  sent  or- 
teries  of  artillery,  and  that  the  whole  force  ders  to  him  to  push  forward  with  all  rapidity, 
was  estimated  at  near  twenty-five  thousand  Meanwhile  the  continued  firing  between  Gen. 
men.  They  dso  described  the  positions  taken  Hovey's  skirmishers  and  the  enemy  grew  into 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  intention  to  attack  the  a  battle  by  eleven  o'clock.  At  ^rst  this  divis- 
Federal  rear.  Gen.  Grant  had  determined  to  ion  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  but  finding 
leave  one  division  of  Gen.  Sherman's  corps  the  enemy  too  strong  for  them,  one  brigade 
one  day  longer  in  Jackson,  but  after  this  infor-  'and  then  another  of  Gen.  Crocker's  division 
mation  he  resolved  to  bring  his  entire  com-  of  Gen.  McPherson's  corps  was  ordered  to  re- 
mand up  at  once,  and  aecordingly  sent  orders  enforce  tiiem.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Logan's  dividon 
to  him  to  move  with  all  possible  speed  until  he  of  McPherso&'s  corps  was  working  upon  the 
came  up  with  the  main  force  at  Bolton.  A  enemy's  left  a!id  rear,  which  weakened  exceed- 
desp%toh  was  sent  to  Gen.  Blair  at  the  same  ingly  their  attack  in  front.  Here  their  force 
time,  to  push  forward  his  division  in  the  direc-  outnumbered  the  Federal  force.  Gen.  McOler- 
tionof  Edwards's  Station  with  all  possible  de»-  nand  was,  however,  expected  momentarily 
patch.  Gen.  McClemand  was  also  ordered  to  upon  the  field.  But  he  did  not  arrive  until 
establish  communication  between  G^n.  Blair  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  field  after 
and  Gen.  Osterhaus  of  his  corps,  and  to  keep  a  terrible  contest  of  hours,  in  which  he  met 
it  up,  moving  the  former  to  the  support  of  tihe  with  a  heavy  loss  in  Jkilled,  wounded,  pris- 
latter.  Gen.  McPherson  was  also  ordered  for-  one^  and  artillery.  It  appeared  afterward 
ward  at  6.45  A.  m«,  to  join  Gen.  Mc€flemand.  that  the  road  to  Vicksburg,  after  following  the 
The  information  received  was  communicated  ridge  in  a  southerly  direction  about  one  mile, 
to  Gen.  McClemand,  with  instructions  as  to  the  intersecting  one  of  the  roads  to  Kaymond, 
disposition  of  his  forces.  turned  almost  to  the  west,  down  the  hill  and 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Gen.  across  the  valley  in  which  Gen.  Logan  was  op- 
Grant  left  Clinton  for  the  advance,  and  on  ar-  crating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  One  brig- 
Tiving  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Kay-  ade  of  his  division  had,  unconscious  of  this 
mond  to  Bolton  crosses  the  Jackson  and  Yicks-  fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this  road,  and  com- 
bnrg  raUroad,  he  found  Gen.  McPherson's  pellea  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  avoid  captnre. 
advance  and  his  pioneer  corps  engaged  in  As  it  was,  much  of  his  artillery  and  Gen.  Lor* 
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grateful  leknowladgmeDt  for  the  «lmoet  ioeitiinable  off  the  white  inhabitants  and  bnmed  the  grist 

senice  you  hare  done  the  oountfj.    I  wiah  to  say  a  mills,  ootton  gins,  and  granaries,  and  destroyed 

word  further.    When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  ^u^  T-ona.                        ^           —i 

Yioksburir,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  yon  finally  «•"«  J^"P»-   u     i?  ^i.         ^  ;i-*-        ^  n       ou 

dil-mara  the  t^ps  actoas  the  neck.  rGn  the  bat-  The  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sher- 

teriea  with  the  transports,  and  thus  so  below ;  and  I  man  is  thus  stated  in  tJiie  despatches  of  Gen. 

never  had  any  faith,  except  a  ffeneral  hope  that  you  Grant : 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Taioo  Pass  expedition 


from  Pearl 

Buu  wu«u  you  tumea  nonnwara,  easi  oi  »ue  m^  •-•«»  'l"  r*"  •""•-  **\  -n"  "•-•--  ir" /!P"?j   '^^^ 

Black,  I  fearod  it  was  a  mistake.    I  now  wish  to  make  bas  cut  off  many  hundred  cam  firom  the  Confederacy, 

the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  weie  right  and  Sherman  says  be  has  force  enough,  and  feels  no  ap- 

I  was  wroniF  prehension  about  the  resnlta. 

Yonrs,  very  truly,      A.  LINCOLN.  ^  Finding  that  Yaxoo  CSty  was  being  fortified,  I  sen* 

Major-General  Chuirr.  G«n.  Herron  there  with  his  division.    Ho  captured 

>r  .      ^       TT  «    i_  At    n  1  '^  ^^'^  i^  several  hundred  pnsoners,  five  pieces  of  heavy  arid- 

Migor-Gen.  HallecK,  the  General-itt-Unief,  m  i^jj^  ^^  all  the  pubUc  stores  fell  into  our  hands.  The 

Lis  annual  report,  thus  speaks  of  G^n.  Grant^a  enemy  burned  tnree^teamboats  on  the  approach  of 

operations:  "When  we  consider  the  oharao-  theffunboate.    TheDeKalbwas  blown  np  and  sunk 

ter  of  the  country  in  which  this  army  opera-  ^^jSi^SJaf  thfSnem^^^^  the 

ted,  the  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overoome,  ,^^,^1  ^^^  ^^  Natchez,  and  were  said  &  have  several 

the  number  of  forces  and  the  strength  of  the  thousand  there,  1  have  sent  troops  and  steamboats  to 

enemy^s  works,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  collect  them,  and  destroy  all  their  boats  and  means  for 

courage  and  endurance  of  the  troops,  and  the  making  more.  rr  o  my  Kxrn^  \€  -    n        i 

sknilid  daring  of  their  commanderrNo  more  (S'Sned)  U.  a  GR^NT,Major-General. 

brilliant  exploit  can  be  found  in  military  hia-  VicKsaimo*  July  iSM. 

tory.    It  has  been  alleged,  and  the  allegation  ToM^or-Oen.  H,  IF.  ffaUich,  Gener^n-Chief: 
lifta  hftflTi  wIAaIv  Aip^nlatMl  hr  tha  nrma.  that        ^^  Johnston  evacuated  Jackson  the  night  of  the 

nas  been  wiaeiy  oircuiawa  i>r  »ne  press,  tnas  ^^^^  instant.    He  is  now  in  full  retreat  eiSt.    Sher- 

Gen.  Grant,  In  the  conduct  ef  his  oan^aign,  ^^n  says  most  of  his  army  must  perish  from  heat, 
positively  disobeyed  the  instrnetions  of  his  sn*  lack  of  water,  and  eenend  discouragement, 
periors.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that       The  army  paroled  here  have,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
Gen.  Grant  never  disobeyed  an  order  or  in-  »«'^»  ^^  ^  scattered  over  the  country  in  every  di- 

struction,  but  always  owried  out  to  the  best  "'^ineVal  Ransom  was  sent  to  Natchez  to  stop  the 

of  his  ability,  every  wish  or  suggestion  made  crossing  of  cattle  for  the  eastern  army.    On  arrival, 

to  him  by  the  Government.    Moreover,  he  has  he  fbuna  large  numbers  had  been  driven  out  of  the 

never  compMned  that  the  Government  did  not  city  to  be  pastured.   Also,  that  munitions  of  war  had 

fdrnish  hjm  dl  the  means  «d  asrietenoe  in  ite  Sr^^„^.^2n?oThU  It  ^A  ^*^thWo 
power,  to  facilitate  the  execution  <x  any  plaiv  y^x\^  directions.    They  captured  a  number  of  prison- 
he  saw  fit  to  adopt."  era,  5,000  head  of  Texas  cattle,  2,000  head  of^  which 
After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  Gem  Grant  were  sent  to  Gen.  Banks,  the  balance  have  been  and 

and  worn  out  with  forced  marches  and  the  la-  ammunition.    Over  2.000,000  rounds  of  ammuniUon 

bors  of  the  siege,  as  to  absolutely  require  sev-  were  brouffht  back  to  Natches  with  the  teams  cajj- 

eral  weeks  of  repose,  before  undertaking  anoth-  tured ;  an(r208,O0O  rounds,  besides  artillery  ammuni- 

er  campaign.    Nevertheless,  as  the  exigencies  tio°»  v«w  destroyed.   (Signed)     U.  8.  GRANT, 
of  the  service  seemed  to  require  it,  he  sent  out  Major-Gen.  Commanding, 

those  who  were  least  fatigued  on  several  im-       The  destruction  of  property  at  Jackson  was 

portant  expeditions,  while  the  others  remained  mosl^  complete.    On  the  south  the  railroad  was 

at  Vicksburg,  to  put  that  place  in  a  better  de-  injured  as  far  as  Brookhavcn,  a  distance  of 

fenslve  condition  for  a  small  garrison.  fifty  miles.    On  the  north  it  was  torn  up  at 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  city,  intervals  fbr  twenty  miles.    At  Jackson  esten- 

Gen.  Sherman,  with  his  force  increased  by  the  sive  machine  shops,  ^r^  locomotives,  and  a 

remainder  of  both  the  thirteenth  and  fifteentii  large  number  of  cars  were  destroyed  by  fire, 

corps,  moved  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Johnston.  The  road  east  was  torn  up  at  intervals  to  Bpan- 

When  Gen.  Grant  moved  his  army  ftom  Jack-  don,  fifteen  miles.    The  bridges  at  Jackson, 

son  to  Yicksburg,  Gen.  Johnston  moved  north  some  of  which  were  costly,  were  also  de- 

to  Canton.    It  now  became  the  object  of  Gen.  stroyed.    This  destruction  secured  Gen.  Grant 

Johnston  to  collect  a  force  to  attack  the  rear  in  tiie  undisturbed  possession  of  the  western 

of  Gen.  Grant    His  energies  were  thus  devo-  part  of  the  State.    The  city  was  formerly  one 

ted  during  the  whole  siege  of  Vicksburg.    Yet  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Southern  States, 

the  country  had  been  so  exhausted  of  men  to  It  was  thus  described  at  the  time  of  its  oap- 

flll  the  army  in  Virginia,  a  force  could  not  be  ture :    *^  As  the  seat  of  government,  it  has  the 

obtained  sufficient  to  rescue  Vicksburg.    With  capitol  buildings,  the  penitentiary,  the  gover- 

the  troops  which  he  had  collected,  he  now  ap-  nor*s  house,  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

proached  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.    The  and  the  insane ;  and  in  addition  a  fine  court 

country  for  fifty  miles  around  Vicksburg  had  house,  two  excellent  hotels,  large  blocks  of 

— by  orders  of  Gen.  Grant  on  the  26th  of  May  stores,  a  cotton  factory,  a  couple  of  fonnderies, 

— ^been  laid  waste  by  Gen.  Blair,  who  drove  grist  mills,  and  a  large  number  of  splendid 
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residences.    The  site  of  the  city,  upon  the  and  insane  asjlnm  are  preserved  and  nnder 

right  bank  of  the  Pearl  river — a  stream  of  rare  goard.    It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 

beanty — ^is  very  fine.    The  bnsiness  portion  is  tiiey,  together  with  all  the  remaining  residen- 

divided  into  snoall  lots,  and  the  bnildings,  gen*  pes  worUi  anything,  will  be  fired  by  onr  rear 

eraily  of  brick,  are  placed  in  compact  blc^s.  gaard  when  we  leave  the  city  to-night    Of 

The  portion  for  residences,  however,  is  in  the  Jackson  of  a  few  days  ago,  not  above 

marked  cox^trast  with  the  other.    Here  the  one  fourth  of  the  honses  remain,  and  they 

lots  cont(dn  from  one  acre  to  five,  and  in  the  are  nearly  aU  the  residences  of  the  poorer 

suburbs  over  ten  acres,  according  to  the  ability  classes." 

or  taste  of  the  owners.    These  grounds  are  Another  circumstance  attended  the  return  of 

laid  off  in  excellent  taste.    Keatly  trimmed  the  force  of  G^n.  Sherman  to  Yioksbnrg,  which 

hedges  line  the  gravelled  walks.     The  lux-  .is  00  peculiar  to  army  movements  into  the 

uiiant  shrubbery  and  fforgeous  flowers  of  the  Southern  States,  that  a  mention  of  it  should 

genial  South  greet  the  eye  in  endless  pro-  not  be  omitted. 

msion  and  variety.  Beautiful  arbors,  in  some  The  return  of  the  army  from  Jackson  was 
cool,  shady  spot,  invite  the  stranger.  And  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  exodus  of  negroes, 
trees,  loaded  with  ripened  figs  and  peaches.  There  were  few  able-bodied  young  men  among 
and  all  that  is  delicious,  bend  to  the  hand  that  them,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  masters  to 
will  pluck  their  treasures.  In  the  midst,  as  move  that  class  farther  south,  and  leave  only 
tar  as  possible  removed  from  the  dust  and  din  the  old  and  helpless  behind  them.  But  all  the 
of  the  street,  and  embowered  in  magnificent  old  men  and  women  and  the  young  children  in 
liveoaks  and  grand  old  cedars,  stand  uie  man-  the  whole  region  of  country  around  Jackson — 
siona.  They  are  as  different  as  the  varied  those  who  have  been  a  burden  upon  their  mas- 
tastes  and  conditions  of  their  respective  own-  ters,  and  will  necessarily  be  dependent  on  our 
ers,  but  they  all  bear  an  air  of  comfort  and  charity — accompanied  the  army  on  its  return, 
luxury,  which  proclaims  the  cultivated  tastes  in  large  numbers.  Every  species  of  vehicle, 
and  generous  fortunes  of  their  occupants.  The  and  an  untold  number  of  broken-down  horses 
bnildings  are  not  only  models  of  architectural  and  mules,  were  pressed  into  the  service  by 
taste,  but  they  are  ftimished  with  unusual  the  contrabands  en  rovte  for  Yicksburg.  Their 
richness,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  extrava-  effects  consisted  of  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
gance.  This  was  the  Jackson  of  the  past.  The  old  clothing  and  bedding,  and  dilapitated  fumi- 
Jackson  of  to-day  is  quite  another  place,  for  ture,  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  of  ines- 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  borne  heavily  upon  timable  value.  The  transportation,  however, 
it.  The  penitentiary,  one  of  her  fine  hotels,  was  not  sufficient  for  all,  and  hundreds,  carry- 
her  cotton  fi&ctory,  founderies,  a  whole  block  ing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  movable  artl- 
of  stores,  several  warehouses,  and  the  railroad  cles,  trudged  along  on  foot.  All  seemed  anima- 
bridge  and  depot  buildings  were  destroyed  ted  by  a  fear  that  our  rear  guard  would  over- 
while  the  Federal  troops  occupied  the  city  in  take,  pass,  and  leav#them  behind,  and  such  a 
May.  The  reoccupation  and  evacuation  by  strainmg  of  energies,  hurrying  and  bustling, 
the  Confederate  armies  cost  her  another  large  were  never  before  known  among  the  whole 
block  of  stores  and  the  other  hotel.  The  pres-  black  creation.  The  soldiers  were  particularly 
ent  occupation  by  the  Federal  army  has  well-  struck  with  the  ludicrous  appearance  presented 
nigh  served  to^  blot  tiie  place  from  existence,  by  the  darkies,  and  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of 
The  first  few  hours  were  devoted  by  our  sol-  the  march  were  often  relieved  by  good  Jokes 
diers  to  ransacking  the  town,  and  appropria-  cracked  at  their  expense,  which  served  to  con- 
ting  whatever  of  value  or  otherwise  pleased  vulse  the  whole  brigade  with  laughter, 
their  faney,  or  to  the  destruction  of  such  arti-  *'  The  minds  of  all  of  them  are  filled  with 
cles  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  or  re-  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  North.  It  is 
move.  Pianos  and  articles  of  ibmiture  were  to  them  a  country  of  ease  and  plenty  atid  hap- 
demolished,  libraries  were  torn  to  pieces  and  piness,  and  say  and  do  what  you  will,  as  soon 
trampled  in  the  dust,  pictures  thrust  through  as  the  military  blockade  is  made  less  stringent, 
with  bayonets,  windows  broken  and  doors  torn  they  will  go  North,  if  they  accomplish  the  dis- 
from  their  hinges.  Fmally,  after  every  other  tance  on  foot.  They  don't  feel  safe  here,  not 
excess  bad  been  committed  in  the  destruction  even  those  whose  owners  are  dead." 
of  property,  the  tordi  was  applied.  From  A  military  and  naval  force  was  sent  to  Ta- 
ibat  hour  to  the  present,  there  has  scarcely  £Oo  City,  on  the  18th.  It  took  three  hundred 
been  a  moment  when  the  citizens  could  not  prisoners,  captured  one  steamer  and  burned 
walk  the  streets  by  tbe  light  of  blazing  build-  hye,  took  six  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ings.  The  entire  bnsiness  portion  of  the  city  smidl  arms,  and  eight  hundred  horses  and 
is  in  miofl,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  mules.  No  loss  on  our  side  was  reported. 
frame  bnildings,  which  the  citizens  must  have  Small  expeditions  were  also  sent  against  Can- 
long  regarded  as  an  ii^ury  to  the  place.  One  ton,  Pontotoc,  Granada,  and  Natchez,  Missis- 
residence  idfter  another  has  been  burned,  until  sippi.  At  Granada,  a  large  amount  of  railroad 
non^of  the  really  fine  ones  remain,  save  those  rolling  stock  was  destroyed.  The  other  expe- 
occnpied  as  quarters  by  some  of  our  general  ditions  were  also  successful,  meeting  with  very 
officers.    The  State  house  and  court  house  little  opposition.    As  soon  as  his  army  was 
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supplied  and  rested,  Gen.  Grant  sent  a  force  were  in  such  an  uncertain  condition  that  th« 
under  Gen.  Steele  to  Helena,  to  oodperate  with  moment  for  immediate  activity  could  not  be 
Gen.  Sohofield^s  troops  against  Little  Rock,  determined.  Meanwhile  General  Banks  de^ 
and  another,  under  Gens.  Ord  and  Herron,  to  voted  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  af- 
New  Orleans,  to  reinforce  Gkn.  Banks  for  such '  fairs  at  New  Orleans.  Nothine  of  importance 
ulterior  operations  as  he  might  deem  proper  occurred,  unless  it  was  a  small  affair  on  the 
to  undertake.  Some  expemtions  were  also  Teche  river,  in  which  Commander  Buchanan, 
sent  to  the  Red  river,  and  to  Harrisonburg  of  the  gunboat  Calhoun,  was  killed,  early  in 
and  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  to  break  up  and  January.  In  March,  General  Banks  had  con- 
destroy  guerilla  bands.  centratod  his  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  number- 
After  Gen.  Grant  left  Vioksburg  to  assume  ing  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men.  On  the 
the  general  command  east  of  the  Mississippi,  18th  a  mUitary  movement  on  Port  Hudson  was 
Gen.  McPherson  moved  with  a  part  of  his  '  ostensibly  commenced,  to  divert  the  attention 
force  to  Canton,  Mississippi,  scattering  the  en-  of  the  enemy,  while  the  vessels  ran  above  the 
emy^s  cavalry,  and  destroying  his  materials  and  batteries.  The  naval  force  was  under  the  com- 
roads  in  the  centre  of  that  State.  mand  of  Admiral  Farragut.  Its  result  was  to 
The  reader^s  attention  has  thus  far  been  oc*  transfer  a  portion  of  the  fleet  above  Port  Hud- 
cupied  with  the  military  operations  before  son,  where  it  could  codperate  with  the  force 
Vicksburg,  which,  however,  were  only  the  above,  and  also  cut  off  supplies  to  the  enemy 
prominent  features  of  a  great  campaign  ex-  from  Red  river.  Mid.-Gen.  Halleck,  in  his  an- 
tending  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  nual  report,  says:  "Had  our  land  forces  in- 
The  movements  of  General  Banks,  particularly  vested  Port  Hudson,  at  this  time,  it  would  have 
against  Port  Hudson,  which  fell  with  the  fall  been  easily  reduced,  as  its  garrison  was  weak, 
of  Vicksburg,  and  the  advance  of  General  Lee  This  would  have  opened  communication  by  the 
upon  Washington,  one  object  of  which  was  to  Mississippi  river  with  Gen.  Grant  at  Vicks- 
m^e  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Vicksburg,  or  burg.  But  the  strength  of  the  place  was  not 
rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  concentration  then  known.^' 

of  so  large  a  force  at  such  a  distance,  were  in*  The  naval  force  consbted  of  the  frigates 
cidents  of  the  same  campaign,  the  conclusion  Hartford,  Mississippi,  Richmond,  and  Monon- 
of  which  cannot  be  justly  weighed  and  esti-  gahela,  and  the  gunboats  Albatross,  Genesee, 
mated  until  the  objects  and  results  of  these  Sineo,  Essex,  and  Sachem,  and  six  mortar 
movements  are  considered.  schooners.  They  reached  Profit^s  Island,  ^ve 
Li  November,  1862,  General  Banks  sailed  for  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  early  the  next  mom- 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  ing.  At  one  p.  m.,  the  mortars  and  the  gun- 
December.  Some  time  previous  he  had  been  boats  Sachem  and  Essex,  being  in  position, 
engaged  in  preparing  a  military  force  to  be  opened  fire  on  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson, 
under  his  command.  The  fleet,  which  sailed  The  line  of  tlie  batteries  commenced  below  the 
at  the  same  time,  consistirfl  of  twenty-six  steam  town  and  extended  on  the  face  of  the  bluff, 
vessels  and  twenty-five  sailing  vessels,  and  the  midway  between  the  crest  and  the  river  bank, 
military  force  about  ten  thousand  men.  Some  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  At  nine  and  a 
disasters  happened  to  a  few  of  the  vessels,  half  o'clock  that  night  the  signal  to  advance 
which  led  to  an  investigation  by  a  committee  was  made.  The  Hartford,  Capt.  Palmer,  with 
of  Congress.  They  reported  that  "  economy  Admiral  Parragut  on  board,  with  the  gunboat 
and  safety  would  have  dictated  the  employ-  Albatross,  Lieut.'Com.  Hart,  lashed  to  her 
ment  of  a  larser  proportion  of  sail  vessels,  but  side,  took  the  lead.  The  Richmond,  Cant, 
they  supposed  these  considerations  were  made  Alden,  the  gunboat  Genesee,  Commander 
subordinate  to  the  necessity  for  despatch.  The  McComb,  the  Monongahela,  Capt.  McXinstry, 
sail  vessels  were  generally  of  the  fint  class ;  the  the  Kineo,  lieut-Com.  Waters,*  and^the  Missis- 
steam  ^ansports  were  of  three  classes — the  sippi,  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith,  followed  in  the 
sea  steamers,  the  steam  tugs,  and  the  inland  order  named.  The  mortars  meanwhile  kept 
transports.  The  former  were  well  adapted  to  up  their  fire.  Soon  after,  rockets  were  sent  np 
the  service ;  the  latter  were  not."  Immediate-  by  the  enemy  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
1^  upon  his  arrival^  General  Banks  took  the  po-  of  the  fleet.  As  the  vessels  approached  the 
sition  of  General  Butler  as  commander  of  the  batteries  opened  fire,  which  was  replied  to.  At 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  latter  report-  the  same  time  fires  were  kindled  by  the  enemy 
ed  at  Washington.  The  leading  objects  of  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  re- 
General  Banks^s  expedition  were  to  strengthen  vealed  the  position  of  the  vessels.  The  Hart- 
the  military  in  Louisiana,  and  to  cooperate  in  ford  and  Albatross  were  successful  in  running 
opening  the  Mississippi — two  points  on  the  above  the  batteries,  but  the  smoke  from  their 
banks  of  which  were  known  to  be  strongly  fire  obscured  the  river  before  the  other  vessels, 
fortified — ^Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg.  It  was  The  Richmond  received  a  shot  through  her 
anticipated  that  these  works  might  be  reduced  steam  drum,  and  was  compelled  to  drop  down 
in  a  short  time,  and  that  the  strength  of  Gen-  out  of  fire  and  anchor.  Three  of  her  crew 
eral  Banks  might  be  suflloient  for  a  movement  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Monon- 
on  Texas,  But  it  was  soon  perceived,  after  his  gahela,  after  her  captain  was  seriously  inured, 
arrival  in  New  Orleans,  that  military  affairs  also  dropped  down  the  river  and  anchored. 
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The  Kineo  received  a  shot  through  her  rudder  place  is  situated  on  the  Atchafalaya  river 
post,  and  her  propeller  was  made  foul  by  a  where  it  flows  out  of  Lake  Chetimacha  into  the 
hawser,  which  rendered  her  unmanageable,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearljopposite,  onthe  west- 
and  she  floated  down  and  anchored.  After  em  side  of  the  river,  is  Berwick  City,  situated 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  got  into  range  at  the  junction  of  the  Teche  river,  or  bayou, 
the  fire  was  so  accurate  and  constant  as  to  with  the  Atchafalaya.  The  Teche  river  corn- 
threaten  the  destruction  of  every  gunboat  in  mences  in  St.  Landry  paridi,  a  few  miles  from 
the  fleet.  The  Mississippi  grounded  under  the  Opelousa^,  and  flows  southeast  in  a  yery  tor- 
guns  of  a  battery  astern,  another  on  the  bow,  tuous  course  for  two  hundred  miles.  During 
and  others  opposite  to  her.  The  enemy,  upon  high  water  it  is  navigable  nearly  its  whole 
discovering  her  position,  concentrated  their  length.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  flourish  the 
nearest  guns  upon  her.  She  continued  her  finest  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the  State.  The 
fire  for  some  time  after  getting  aground.  Capt.  chief  towns  on  the  river  are  Franklin,  Martins- 
Smith,  finding  it  to  be  impossible  to  get  her  ville,  and  Opelousas. 

oflT^  determined  to  abandon  her.  He  then  A  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  at 
ordered  the  engines  to  be  destroyed,  the  guns  this  time  stationed  within  supporting  distance 
to  be  spiked,  and  the  vessel  to  be  set  on  fire,  on  the  Teche.  It  had  been  kept  there  to  repel 
The  officers  and  crew  were  then  hurried  off  to  a  threatened  invasion  up  that  stream  by  the 
tiie  shore  opposite  the  batteries.  Some  of  the  Federal  force  under  Gen.  Weitzel.  The  plant- 
crew  are  supposed  to  have  jumped  overboard,  ers,  supposing  the  Confederate  force  sufocient 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  pro-  for  their  protection,  had  put  in  their  crops  as 
ceeded  down  the  snore  and  were  taken  off  by  usual.  "When  Gen.  Weitzel  made  the  first  at- 
the  other  vessels.  Of  two  hundred  and  thir-  tempt  to  advance  up  the  river,  with  the  in- 
tj-three  officers  and  men,  twenty-nine  were  tention  of  establishing  his  headquarters  at 
missing.  The  vessel,  after  becoming  lighter  by  Franklin,  the  river  was  obstructed  a  few  miles 
burning  her  top,  drifted  off,  and,  fioating  down  above  its  mouth.  To  prevent  these  obstruo- 
the  stream,  finally  blew  up.  Her  armament  tions  from  being  removed,  the  enemy  had 
consisted  of  nineteen  eight-inch,  one  ten-inch,  thrown  up  earthworks,  extending  from  the 
one  twenty-pound  Parrott,  and  two  small  how-  bank  of  the  river  back  to  an  impassable  swamp, 
itzers  in  the  tops.  and  planted  a  battery.    Here  Gen.  Moulton, 

Meanwhile,  at  three  o^dock  on  Friday  alter-  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  aided  by  the  gunboat 
noon.  Gen.  Grover^s  division  marched  out  of  Cotton,  made  such  a  stubborn  resistance,  that 
Baton  Rouge,  followed  in  the  evening  by  Gen.  Gen.  Weitzel  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The 
Emery's  division,  and  on  the  next  morning  by  enemy,  supposing  his  object  had  been  to  cap- 
that  of  Gen.  Augur.  The  army  reached  tnre  the  gunboat,  removed  her  stores  and  am- 
Springfield  road  crossing  witJiout  a  skirmish,  munition  immediately  afterward,  and  burned 
The  headquarters  of  Gen.  Banks  were  estab-  her ;  thus  showing  that  tiiey  apprehended  a 
lished  here,  which  was  about  seven  miles  from  defeat  on  another  attack.  Subsequently  the 
Port  Hudson.  During  Saturday  the  entire  water  washed  a  channel  round  the  obstruc- 
body  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry  regiments  tions,  and  the  passage  up  ceased  to  be  disputed 
were  sent  out  on  the  Bayou  Sara  road  toward  at  that  point.  Bat  much  more  formidable 
Port  Hudson,  and  down  the  Ross  and  Spring-  works  were  constructed  a  few  miles  above  Pat- 
field  Landing  roads  to  reconnoitre.  Oiie  or  tersonviUe,  and  earthworks  thrown  up  on  the 
two  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  with  a  force  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  prevent  a  flank 
of  Confederate  cavalry  and  infantry  sent  out  movement  by  land  or  water.  The  distance  at 
from  Port  Hudson  and  deployed  as  skirmishers  this  point  from  the  river  back  to  the  swamp 
in  the  woods.  Toward  evening  the  enemy  re-  waa  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  A  small 
tired  within  their  intrenchments.  Two  Fede-  force  could  thus  hold  at  bay  here  one  greatly 
ral  officers  were  wounded.  On  Sunday  morn-  superior  in  numbers.  Several  thousand  troops 
ing  orders  were  issued  to  return  to  Baton  of  the  enemy  were  posted  here,  and  those  be- 
Rouce,  whidi  was  accomplished  by  evening,  low  were  expected  to  fall  back  as  the  Federal 
On  uie  next  day,  an  attempt  to  open  communi-  force  advanced. 

cation  with  Admiral  Farragut  by  sending  a  It  was  to  this  region,  comprising  the  parishes 

small  force  across  the  point  of  land  opposite  or  counties  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Assump- 

Port  Hudson — ^the  fourth  effort  to  cross  the  tion,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Martin,  that  Gen.  Banks 

point — was  successful,  but  Admiral  Farragut  now  transferred  his  army  from  Baton  Rouge, 

nad  moved  up  the  river.    The  difficulties  were  His  object  was  the  redamation  of  this  rich 

caused  by  a  flood.    The  rebels  had  cut  the  country,  which  had  fbmished  inestimable  sup^ 

levee  above.  plies  to  the  enemy,  and  which  sustained  a  dense 

The  attention  of  Gen.  Banks  was  now  turned  slave  population.  Having  concentrated  his  for- 

to  that  part  of  the  State  west  of  New  Orleans  ces  at  Brashear,  Gen.  WeitzeFs  brigade  was 

and  bordering  on  the  Teche  river.    Opposite  crossed  over  to  Berwick  on  the  10th  of  April. 

Kew  Orleans,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missis-  The  landing  was  not  disputed,  but  a  reconnois- 

rippi  river,  commences  the  New  Orleans  and  sauce  discovered  a  force  ofthe  enemy,  which  re- 

Opelousas  railroad,  which  runs  westwardly  a  tired.    On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  infantry 

distance  of  eighty  miles  to  Brashear.     This  advanced  a  short  distance.   On  Sunday,  the  di- 
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vision  of  Gen.  Emory  crossed,  and  the  combined  fantrj,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  massed  in  a 
force  made  an  advance,  which  the  enemy  op-  strong  position  on  the  opposite  bank.  They 
posed,  bat  not  obstinately.  In  this  order  the  were  immediately  attacked  and  driven  from 
Federal  colomn  advanced,  feeling  its  way,  while  their  position,  but  not  until  they  had  succeeded 
the  enemy,  whose  forces  were  commanded  by  in  destroying  by  fire  the  bridge  across  the  river. 
Gen.  Taylor^  slowly  retired  upon  their  fortified  The  night  of  the  17th  and  the  next  day  was 
position  a  few  miles  above  Pattersonvillew  On  passed  m  rebuilding  the  bridge.  On  the  19th, 
the  18th  there  was  considerable  fitting,  mostly  the  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  to  the 
with  the  artillery,  in  which  the  Diaha,  a  Fed-  vicinity  of  Grand  Goteau ;  and  on  the  next  day 
eral  gunboat,  captured  about  four  weeks  pre-  the  main  force  of  Gen,  Banks  occupied  Ope- 
vious,  bore  a  oonspiouons  part.  On  the  morn-  lonsas.  At  the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  support- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  12th,  the  division  of  Gen.  ed  by  a  regiment  of  infiEmtry  and  a  section  of 
Grover  left  Brasl^ar  on  the  gunboats  Olifton,  artillery,  were  thrown  forward  six  miles  to 
Estrella,  Arizona,  and  Oalhoan,  and   trans-  Washmgton,  on  the  Oourtableau.    On  the  21st, 

EQrts,  and  proceeded  up  the  Atchafalaya,  into  no  movement  was  made,  but  on  the  next  day, 
oke  Ohetimaoha.  The  object  was  to  get  into  Brig. -Gen.  Dwight,  of  Gen.  Grover's  division, 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  if  possible  cnt  off  with  detachments  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  was 
his  retreat  if  he  evacuated  his  position,  or  to  pushed  forward  through  Washington  toward 
attack  him  in  rear  at  the  time  of  the  attack  in  Alexandria.  He  found  the  bridges  over  the 
front  Some  difficulties  delayed  the  expedi-  Oooodrie  and  Bcsuf  destroyed,  and  durmg  the 
tion,  but  it  effected  a  landing  early  the  next  evening  and  night  replaced  them  by  a  single 
morning,  about  three  miles  west  of  Franklin,  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the  bayous.  A 
near  a  spot  called  Irish  Bend.  At  this  time  steamer  had  just  been  burned  by  the  enemy, 
the  gunlM)at  Queen  of  the  West,  which  had  but  the  principal  portion  of  her  cargo,  which 
been  captured  previously  by  the  enemy,  was  had  been  transferred  to  a  flat,  was  captured, 
blown  up  and  destroyed  on  the  lake.  Skir-  Orders  were  also  found  ihere  from  Gen.  Moore 
mishing  imme^ately  ensued  with  a  small  force  to  Gen.  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
of  the  enem^,  that  fell  back  as  Gen.  Grover  ad-  force,  directing  him  to  retreat  slowly  to  Alez- 
vanced.  His  position  was  about  eleven  miles  andria,  and,  if  pressed,  to  retire  to  Texas, 
distant  from  Gen.  Banks.  At  Irish  Bend  the  Another  expedition,  under  Lieut-CoL  Blan- 
enemy  seemed  to  be  determined  to  make  a  chard,  was  sent  out  by  way  of  Barrels  Land- 
stand,  and  a  sharp  struggle  followed,  in  which  ing,  to  examine  the  Bayou  Oourtableau  in  the 
they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  direction  of  Bute-a-WRose,  bnt  he  found  the 
*  canes.  On  this  retreat  they  destroyed  the  roads  impassable  four  miles  beyond  Barrels 
ffunboat  Diana  and  the  transports  Gossamer,  Landing.  The  steamer  Ellen  was  captured  by 
STewsboy,  and  Era  No.  2,  at  Franklin.  This  sue  him,  which  proved  a  timely  assistance.  Previ- 
cess  of  Gen.  Grover  was  followed  by  the  evao-  ously  Bute-a-la-Rose  had  been  taken  by  orders 
nation  of  the  works  before  QesL  Banks.  Early  of  Gen.  Banks,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  cavalry  aud  artil-  two  heavy  guns,  and  a  Lme  quantity  of  ammu- 
lei^,  followed  by  Gen.  WeitzePs  brigade,  witli  nition.  The  result  of  the  Expedition  thus  fsLc  ia 
Ool.  Ingraham's  force  of  Gen.  Emory^s  division  thus  stated  by  Gen.  Banks :  ^^  We  have  destroy- 
as  a  support,  followed  the  enemy.  So  rapid  edtheenemy^a  army  and  navy,  and  made  their 
was  the  pursuit  that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or  re- 
removd  uie  transports  at  New  Iberia,  and  five,  moving  the  materiid.  We  hold  the  key  of  the 
with  all  the  commissary  stores  and  ammunition  position.  Among  the  evidences  of  our  victory 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  were  destroyed  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transports, 
at  that  place,  together  with  an  incomplete  iron-  and  twenty  guns  taken,  and  three  gunboats 
clad  gunboat.  On  Thursday,  the  anoy  reached  and  eight  transports  destroyed/' 
New  Iberia.  A  foundery  for  the  manufacture  On  &e  6th  of  May,  Admiral  Porter  appeared 
of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war  was  im-  before  Alexandria  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and 
mediately  taken  possession  of,  as  a  similar  one  took  possession  of  the  town  without  opposition, 
had  been  seized  two  days  before  at  Franklin,  On  that  evening  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Dwight 
Two  regiments  were  also  sent  to  destroy  the  dashed  into  the  place,  and  tiie  nelt  morning 
tools  and  machinery  at  the  celebrated  salt  the  advance  of  Gen.  Banks  arrived.  Alexan- 
mine  of  the  town.  Thus  far  about  fifteen  hun-  dria  is  the  capital  of  Rapides  parish  in  Louisi- 
dred  prisoners  had  been  captured,  and  more  ana.  It  is  situated  on  the  Red  river,  about  one 
than  five  hundred  horses,  mules,  and  beef  cat-  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in 
tie  taken  from  the  plantations.  The  Federal  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton-growing  region, 
loss  was  smalL  The  entire  force  of  the  enemy  The  country  thus  occupied  by  Gen.  Banks 
was  about  ten  thousand  men.  was  tiie  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State  of 
On  the  next  day,  the  17th,  the  army  moved  Louisiana.  His  movements  had  been  so  rapid 
forward,  but  €ren.  Grover,  who  had  marched  that  the  enemy  had  been  allowed  no  opportunity 
from  New  Iberia  by  a  shorter  road,  and  thus  to  make  a  stand  against  him  after  their  defeat 
gained  the  advance,  met  the  enemy  at  Bay-  near  Franklin.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  and 
on  Vermilion.  Their  force  consisted  of  a  con-  the  attack  on  Fort  de  Rnase  below,  was  reported 
siderable  number  of  cavah-y,  one  thousand  in-  by  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  movements,  thus: 
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Vnnmm  8«vianu>ir,  Fiao  Skip  Grhkbax.  Piii<a, )     BTerage  of  Amerioui  nffimeats    »  lets  than  that 

Qbavd  Oulp,  Hub.,  May  IhtK    >      unmber.  * 

^sSrfHi  A^fhlnn,.  *«  infnr^  v«„  fi««  AU««^irf*        ^**  CcwmnindiDg  QenenU  deaires  to  detaU,  %t  tern- 
Ibempproach^to  Aemly,  by  the  nwal  force  und^^^  «orpa.    With  thdr  iid  he  ia  confident  that  the  corpa 


moain  01  ine  Ilea  mer.    i  dropped  oown  lojrori  oe  ij,  instHuUona.    Why  abould  not  the  iiegro  ooDtribate 

Ruase  in  tha  Benton^nd  jndertook  to  dwtnijr  thm  whaterer  ia  in  hia  power  Ibr  the  cauae  iSwhich  he  ia 

worka.    I  only  ancceaded,  however,  m  deatrqymg  ^e  aa  deeply  interested  aa  other  men?  We  may  properiy 

thre«  hMTy  eaaemataa  ommnMidiDg  the  channd  and  »  demaiid  from  him  whatever  aerrice  he  cin  reSden 

imaU  water  battery  for  two  jguna.    Abont  MO  ywda  The  chief  defect  in  organiaationa  of  thia  character  haa 

bdo w  It  I  deatroyed  by  bursting  one  heavy,  thirty-two  ,ui.en  from  incorrect  Tdeaa  of  the  officera  in  command, 

pounder  and  some  gnn  eamagea  left  in  their  harry  by  Their  diacipUne  haa  been  lax,  and,  in  aome  caaea,  the 

tbeeneiny.                                          -  oondnot  of  their  regimenU  unaatiafuctoiy  and  diacred- 

The  main  fort,  on  a  hiU  some  900  yarda  from  the  ftable.  Controvernea  unnecessary  and  injurioua  to  the 

water,  I  waannaUe  to  attend  to.  I*  »  qwte  «  earten-  service  have  arisen  between  them  and  other  troopa. 

»Te  work,  new  and  incomplete,  but  buUt  with  much  The  organization  propoaed  will  reconcile  and  avoid 

labor  and  ^ams.    It  will  tike  two  or  three  veaaela  to  msoy  of  theae  trooblea 

puU  it  to  pieoea.    I  have  not  the  powder  to  apare  to  officers  and  soldiers  'will  consider  the  exisenciea  of 

Irfow  It  up.    The  Teasels  will  be  ordered  to  worTk  on  it  the  service  in  this  department,  and  the  abso&te  necea- 

pcraaionally,  aiid  It  wiU  be  aoon  dwtroyed.    ^  this  ^Xf  of  appropriating  every  element  of  power  to  the 

laat-mention^  fort  was  mounted  the  11-^^^^  "upport  oYthe  Goveniment    The  prejudices  or  opin- 

which  I  am  led  to  believe  hea  in  the  middle  oTthe  ^f^f  men  are  in  no  wise  Involved.     The  oo«p5ra- 


irnw  wnion  cioaea  m  wRwee  i  naveoiown  up,  aawea  jijta  of  non-commiasioned  and  oommiBsiooed  officera, 

to  two,  and  prewntwi  tothe  poor  of  the  nrighborhood.  „»  respectfully  solicited  from  the  Generals  command- 

I  aent  ConunwderWoodwortti  In  the  Prioj.  with  the  ^^  the  reapective  divisiona. 

Switz^aod,  Pittaburif,  and  Arizon^  op  Blaek  nver  "•  *^     ^y  command  of  Major^Gen.  BANKS, 

to  make  b  reconnoiasance,  and  he  destroyed  a  large        Ricbabd  B.  Uwik.  A.  A^  Q. 
amount  of  atores,  valued  at  $800,000,  conaiating  of 

•alt,  aogar,  ram,  molaaaea,  tobacco,  and  bacon.  The  subsequent  movements  of  Gen.  Banks 

(Signed)  DAVID  D.  PORTER,  in  this  part  of  the  State  met  with  no  serious 

«  At  Acting  Bcar-Admiral,  opposition  from  the  enemy.    After  the  invest- 

Commanding  Misaisaipp.  Squadron.  ^/^^  ^^  Vioksburg,  his  forces  were  concentra- 

While  at  Opelousaa,  Geiu  Banks  issued  the  ted  at  Simmesport  for  an  advance  against  Port 

following  t>rder :  Hadson.    HeaBwhfle  the  diviaion  of  Gen.  Sher« 

HBAB^ffABtmaDvAvmsiiTOPTinOuur,       )  ipaan,  wbi^  had  been  quartered  at  New  Or* 

li^TH  Amy  CobA.  OrKLou^,  ifay  i»«,  18«.  f  1^,^^  ^^  ^lo^i  inactive.    A  brigade  was  sent 

J^^fhn;SnT^^^^^^  out  imder  Gen  Nickerson,  for  the  pnrno^  of 

S^.  to  be  deeignated  as  the  "XTorps  d'Aftiqne."    It  attackm^  any  forces  that  the  enemy  might  have 

willeooaiat  ultimately  of  aightean  regiments^  repre-  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 

aeatingallarms— infantry,  artillery,  cavalnr— making  first  Texas  cavalry,  under  Col.  Davis,  pushed 

nine  bri^des,  of  two  regiments  each,  and  fhree  divia-  „  for  gg  Tickfaw  Station  on  the  railroad,  and 

fen^Sr«d^flySg'ho^^^  SSP^TJuvS  captured  a  large  amount  of  cottoi^umber, 
Appropriata  nniforma,  and  the  graduation  of  pay  to  oorn,  and  bacon.  A  lieutenant  and  eight  men 
oorreapond  with  the  value  of  services,  will  bo  hereafter  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  four- 
awarded.  ,.._,.         ,     .           _       ,  teen  Choctaw  Indiana.    In  this  neighborhood 

and  the  practical  limita  of  one  diraet  command  is  gen«  car  shop,  the  Tangipaha  bridge,  and  other  val« 

enJiY  estimated  at  1,000  men.    The  moat  eminent  nable  property.    On  the  lake,  four  schooners, 

BuUfary  biirtpriana  and  commanders,  among  others,  withcargoesof  contraband  goods,  were  burned. 

^Jw"!??  «?r^w^;L^Pnf^mu?l*S»w^^         thi       The  division  of  Gen.  Augur  had  returned  to 

review  or  toe  elements  of  military  power,  tnat  toe  -o  j.      x»  ^  i  •  i,     c ^  -«,^ ^««*  ^^*. 

valor  of  the  soldier  ia  rather  acquired  than  natural.  Baton  Rouge,  from  which  a  force  was  sent  out 

Nations  wboae  individual  herolam  ia  undisputed,  have  that  penetrated  to  a  point  on  the  r^road  be- 

lailed  an  aoldiera  in  the  field.    The  European  and  tween  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson.    A  body  of 

Ameri^  continents  exhibit  instances  of  this  charap-  ^^  enemy  were  encountered  and  routed.    Of 

^"iJM'S?tSS:"^lS!;'d^5^dto"«Tu?  thU  Wflye.were.ldlled,  eeveral  wounded, 

cooteat,  or  the  traditional  paaaion  Of  ita  people  for  mil-  and  twenty-five   prisoners  taken  with  their 

itaiy  glory.    With  a  race  nnaceuatomed  to  military  horses  and  accoutrements.    About  the  same 

service,  much  more  depends  on  the  immediate  influ-  ti^e  Qq\^  Grierson  captured  near  Port  Hudson 

tbS;aS?.S5S«^"^lSS'"o5t;i.ttfh3!S  three  hundred  head  of  cattl^    The«l»adron, 

and  apirit  by  oentoriea  of  oonteat    It  ia  deemed  best,  meanwhile,  was  anchored  at  the  head  of  Prot- 

there/oTO^  in  the  organiaation  of  the  Oorpa  d'Afrique^  it's  Island,  not  attempting  any  hostile  demon- 

to  limit  the  regiment  to  the  amallest  number  of  men  strations,  except  the  mortar  vessels,  which  at 

consistent  wit&  efficient  service  in  the  field,  in  oitler  to  ^^^li  threw  a  few  shells  into  Port  Hudson. 

^Td^Setr^inr^^^^frSS^l^^  ,  Aboot  the  middle  of  May  all  the  available 

At  first  they  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  men.  The  force  near  the  nver  was  concentrated  at  Baton 
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Rouge,  to  assist  in  the  Attack  oa  Port  Hadaoo.  feat  abore  hich  water  mut  Tbeniw  three  Be- 
Thence  Gens.  Aagnr  and  Sherman  moved  to  riea  of  batteries  eitencled  along  the  river  abore 
the  south  and  east  of  that  position,  to  oo4pe-  Port  Endaon  to  a  puhit  on  Thompson's  creek, 
rate  with  Gen.  Banks.  From  Simmesport  Gen.  making  a  oontionous  line  about  three  and  a 
Banks  moved  his  armj  to  Invest  Port  Hadson.  half  miles  in  extent.  Above  Thompeon's  creelc 
A  portion  of  hi»  infantry  was  transported  in  ts  an  Irapasmble  marsh,  forming  a  natural  de- 
steamers,  and  the  residne  with  the  artillery  fenee.  From  the  lower  battery  began  a  line  uf 
and  cav^p'y  and  wagon  train  moved  down  on  land  fortifications,  of  semi-ciroujar  form,  about 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  thence  aoross  ten  milee  in  extent,  with  Thompson's  creek  for 
tn  Bayon  Sara,  which  is  five  miles  above  Port  Its  natural  terminus  al>ove.  The  gnns  wore  of 
Hudson,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hississippl  heavy  caliber;  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
river.  It  wae  on  the  Slet  of  May  that  Oen.  light  batteries,  tbat  might  be  easily  taken,  to 
Banks  landed,  and  on  the  next  day  a  junction  any  part  of  the  line.  The  position  was  under 
was  effected  with  the  advance  of  Mi^.-Qen.  the  command  of  Col.  Frank  Gardner. 
Angnr  and  Brig.-Gen.  Sherman.  His  line  oc-  The  fire  of  the  artillery  of  Gen.  Banks 
cnpied  the  Bayon  Sara  road.  On  this  road  opened  alwnt  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  <rf' the 
Gen.  Augur  had  an  encoonter  with  a  force  of  STth,  and  oontinned  with  anunation  during  the 
the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  their  repalsa  day.  At  ten  o'clock,  Oen.  Weitael's  brigade, 
with  heavy  loss.  On  the  SGth,  the  enemy  was  with  the  diviinon  of  Gen.  Grover — reduced  to 
compelled  to  abandon  bis  first  line  of  works,  about  two  brigades — and  the  division  of  Gen. 
On  the  next  day  Gen.  Weitzel'ff  brigade,  whioh  Emory,  temporarily  reduced  by  detachments 
had  covered  the  rear  in  the  maroh  fh>m  Alex-  to  abont  a  brigade,  under  oommand  of  Col. 
andria,arriveil,  andon  the  moraingofthe  27th  Paine,  with  two  regiments  of  colored  troopa, 
ageneralassault  wosmadeon  thefortifloatioos.  made  on  assault  upon  the  right  of  tlio  eno- 
Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,  as  It  was  my's  works,  crossing  Sandy  creek,  and  driving 
called  some  years  ago,  is  situated  on  a  bend  in  them  through  the  woods  into  their  fortifica- 
the  Uississippi  river,  about  twenty-two  miles  tlons.  The  flght  lasted  on  this  line  until  four 
above  Baton  Rouge,  and  one  hundred  and  for-  o'clock,  and  was  very  severely  oonteet«d.  On 
ty-seven  above  New  Orleans.  Approaching  the  left,  the  Infentry  did  not  oome  up  nntil 
Port  Hudson  by  water  from  below,  the  first  later  in  the  day ;  but  at  two  o'clock  an  assanit 
batteries  were  situated  on  a  bluff  about  forty  was  commenced  on  the  works  on  the  ceotr« 
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and  left  of  centre,  by  the  divisions  under  Miu.-  enemy^s  fortifications,  and  extended  a  distance 
Gen.  Angnr  and  Brig.-Gen.  Sherman.  The  of  three  miles  to  the  river,  and  within  hailing 
enemy  was  driven  into  his  works,  and  the  Fed-  of  the  fleet.  At  this  time,  looking  from  the 
eral  troops  moved  np  to  the  fortifications^  extreme  northeasterly  range  of  the  enemy^s 
holding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet  with  rifle  pits  toward  the  river,  on  the  npper  side 
the  enemy.  On  the  right,  the  troops  continued  of  Port  Hudson,  a  long  line  of  earthworks 
to  hold  their  position ;  but  on  the  left,  after  could  be  seen,  glistening  with  bayonets,  and 
dark,  the  main  body,  being  exposed  to  a  flank  protected  by  a  deep  ^tch  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
fire,  withdrew  to  a  belt  of  woods.  The  skir-  width.  Within  short  range,  enfilading  breast- 
miners  remained  dose  upon  the  fortifications,  works  commanded  every  approach  to  the  posi- 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  first  and  third  regi-  tion  of  the  enemy.  The  aefences  of  the  ene- 
ments  of  negro  troops  were  posted.  Of  their  my  formed  nearly  a  right  angle,  both  lines  of 
behavior  in  action,  Gen.  Banks  thus  reports :  which  extended  to  the  river,  and  enclosed  a 
^  The  position  occupied  by  these  troops  was  sharp  bend.  The  point  of  attack  was  the  ex- 
one  of  importance,  and  called  for  the  utmost  treme  northeasterlv  angle  of  the  enemy^s  po- 
steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  sition.  For  some  days  previous,  several  pieces 
was  confided.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  of  their  artillery  had  been  dismounted  by  the 
that  they .  answered  every  expectation.  In  Federal  fire  and  abandoned,  while  those  in  po- 
many  respects  their  conduct  was  heroic.  No  sition  were  rendered  useless  by  the  fire  of  the 
troops  could  be  more  determined  or  more  dar-  sharpshooters.  Two  regiments  were  detailed 
ing.  They  made  during  the  day  three  charges  as  sharpshooters,  who  were  to  creep  up  and 
upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  sufiering  very  lie  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  enemy's  breast- 
heavy  losses,  and  holding  their  position  at  works,  while  another  regiment— each  soldier 
nightfall  with  the  other  troops  on  the  ri^ht  of  having  a  hand  grenade  besides  his  musket — 
our  line.  The  highest  commendation  is  be-  followed.  These  grenades  were  to  be  thrown 
stowed  upon  them  by  all  the  ofl^cers  in  com-  over  into  the  enemy's  position.  Another  regi- 
mand  on  the  right.  Whatever  doubt  may  ment  followed  with  bags  filled  with  cotton, 
have  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  eflSciency  of  which  were  to  be  yscd  to  fill  up  the  ditch  in 
organizations  of  this  character,  the  history  of  front  of  the  breastworks.  After  these  regi- 
this  day  proves  conclusively  to  those  who  were  ments  came  the  others  of  Gen.  WeitzePs  brig- 
in  condition  to  observe  the  conduct  of  these  ade.  Following  these  as  a  support  were  the 
regiments,  that  the  government  will  find  in  brigades  of  Col.  Kimball  and  Col.  Morgan, 
this  class  of  troops  effective  supporters  and  These  forces  under  Gen.  Weitzel  were  designed 
defenders.  Hie  severe  test  to  which  they  for  the  attack  on  the  right.  In  conjunction, 
were  subjected,  and  the  determined  manner  in  on  the  left,  moved  the  old  division  of  Gen. 
which  ihey  encountered  the  enemy,  leaves  Emory  under  Gen.  Paine,  forming  a  separate 
upon  my  mind  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  sue-  column.  Both  divisions  were  under  the  com- 
cess.  They  require  only  good  officers,  com-  mand  of  Gen.  Grover,  who  planned  the  attack. 
mands  of  limited  numbers,  and  careful  disci-  It  was  expected  that  Gen.  Weitzers  command 
pline,  to  make  them  excellent  soldiers."  The  would  make  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  enemy's 
entirelossinkilledfWounded,  and  missing,  since  works,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  Gen. 
landing  at  Bayou  Sara  to  this  time,  was  nearly  Paine's  division.  The  advance  was  made 
a  thousand,  including  some  of  the  ablest  officers  about  daylight,  through  a  covered  way,  to  with- 
of  the  corps,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Sherman,  in  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  position ; 

A  bombardment  of  the  position  had  been  then  the  field  consbted  of  deep  gullies  covered 

made  by  the  fieet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  for  by  brush  and  creeping  vines.    The  fire  of  the 

a  week  previous  to  this  assault.   Reconnoissan-  enemy  was  incessant,  but  a  part  of  the  skir- 

ces  had  discovered  that  the  defences  were  very  mishers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch,  where 

strong,  consisting  of  several  lines  of  intrench-  they  were  immediately  repulsed  by  an  enfilad- 

m«its  and  rifle  pits,  with  abatis  of  heavy  trees  ing  fire.    But  little  was  therefore  accomplish- 

felled  in  every  direction.    The  npper  batteries  ed  with  the  hand  grenades,  as  they  were  at 

on  the  river  were  attacked  by  tne  Hartford  once  caught  up  by  the  enemy,  and  hurled  back. 

and  Albatross,  which  had  run  the  blockade,  Meanwhile  the  assaulting  column  moved  for- 

and  the  lower  by  the  Monongahela,  Richmond,  ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  made  a  series 

Genesee,  and  Essex.  of  desperate  assaults  on  the  works,  but  the  ene- 

On  the  14th  of  June,  after  a  bombardment  my  were  fully  prepared,  and  lined  every  part  of 
of  several  days,  another  assault  on  Port  Hud-  theirfortificationswith  heavy  bodies  of  infantry. 
son  was  made.  The  position  of  Gen.  Banks's  It  was  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  attack 
forces  at  this  time  was  somewhat  changed,  that  a  feint  should  be  made  on  the  extreme  left 
forming  only  a  right  and  left  without  a  centre,  by  Gens.  Augur  and  Dwight.  This  assault  was 
and,  joined  together,  making  a  right  angle,  made,  and  the  fighting  was  extremely  desperate 
The  division  of  Gen.  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  on  the  part  of  tbe  forces  under  Gen.  Dwight. 
of  Port  Hudson,  extended  a  dbtanoe  of  nearly  At  length  all  the  assaulting  columns  were  corn- 
four  miles  fh>m  the  river  toward  the  interior,  pelled  to  fall  back  under  the  deadly  fire  of  tiie 
within  supporting  distance  of  Gen.  Augur's  enemy,  and  the  fighting  finally  ceased  about 
fivision.    This  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  loss  of  Gen« 
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Banks  was  nearly  700  in  killed  and  woiind«  mation,  sent  by  flag  of  tincei  about  midnight  cf 

«d.    Meantime  the  first  parallel  encircling  the  the  7th,  the  following  note  to  Gen.  Banks : 

outer  line  of  the  enemy  was  pushed  forward,  bcad^q^aetbm,  Po«*  Bvmok,  La^  Juiv  TO^  im 

and  the  skirmishers  were  posted  in  rifle  pita  XoMqi,^C^,Manht,e9mfnan<UngOmUd8tai4»I\»m$ 

so  near  that  skirnushes  were  of  constant  occur-  near  Bart  Hudwn : 

renoe  at  night.     A.  small  force  of  the  enemy^s  Osnbral  :  Having  receired  infonnation  from  your 

cavalry  hovered  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Banks'a  JJfP*  ^^''^^^''^^^^JT^J!'^^!^:}^^^ 

•^                                       «^«:^„«  j.>-«^««*«-.  this  ooBimnDication  to  request  you  to  give  metbeolB* 

iirmy,  without  making  any  senous  demenstra-  ^j^  assunmce  whether  ^is  is  true  or  not.  and  if  tnie, 

tions.  I  tak  for  a  ceasatioa  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  tba 

The  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Banks^s  force  from  coDsideratiou  of  terms  for  surreDderiDg  this  position, 

the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  was  followed  I  ««i,  General,  very  ij^pectfully, 

by  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  pu^]^'  O^^EK^U^^Qe^^enL 

STaS^^r^/FX^re^^^^^  .TowhichGen.Banksthusreplied: 

divereion  from  Port  Hudson.    Opolousas  was  ^'^m*^  filJS'Xy' ™iS£*' } 

reocoupied   by    a   considerable    Confederate  ^^  jgcff^.o^n,  Fra^  Gardmr.  'wm^^g  a  A 

force ;  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  lined  iWvM,  /br^  ffudton : 

with  squads  of  the  rebels,  who  fired  upon  eve«  Obkkbal  :  In  reply  to  your  communication,  dated  the 

ry  boat  which  passed.    A  raid  was  made  upon  7th  instant,  by  Am  of  truce,  receired  a  few  moments 

Plaquemme  by  a  body  of  Texans,  who  burned  "°f  J  *»*^®  ^,  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  received, 
^AWK^wu^xivo  uj  o  Mwj  w  j.vA«w^  TTi*w  i^iuuvu  y^|gp^gy  momingr,  July  7th,  at  10.45,  by  the  gun- 
two  steamers  lymg  there.  They  were  dnven  Joat  General  Pri«i  an  official  despatcL  from  Major- 
out  by  Lieut.  Weaver,  oommandmg  the  gunboat  Q«n,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army,  whereof 
Winona.  On  the  ITth  of  June,  an  attack  was  the  foliowing  is  a  true  extract  : 
made  on  the  Federal  pickets  at  La  Fourche,  «Ha4i)quAaTBMDBPABTMXKTo»raKTiaofra8»«,» 
which  was  repulsed.  On  the  next  day  it  wai  ., ,,  .  ^  „^  J^J"  Vicessubo.  Juiyi^j^  r 
repeated  with  the  same  result    On  the  28d,  ''Ma^Q^,P,BankB,fxm«^^%ng  T)ep^^ 

Brashear  City  was  captured  by  a  confederate  "Gwtwal:'  The  gwriaonof  Ticksburg  suirendered 

force  under  Gens.  Green  and  MortoiL    A  camp  this  morning    The  number  of  prisoners,  as  given  by 

of  slaves,  or  contrabands,  as  they  were  called,  the  officer,  is  27,000,  field  artilfey  128  piecca,  and  a 

was  attacked  by  ^ha  aanoxtw    anH  lorcvA  nni-nl^Ai>a  I&rge  numOf 

killed.  Immense 

eral  pieces  of  *.,  .^.  ,„.,•               -,-     ^^.„^,^^^^„^ 

doUars'  worth  of  sutler's  goods,  sugar,  flour,  cannorconristently  with"nif  cGty,  consent"to7 

pork,  beef,  and  medical  stores,  of  vast  amount,  tion  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  you  indicate, 

were  also  captured.  On  the  2ath,  an  attack  was  "^ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  ■«rv«»t, 

made  on  Donaldsonville,  and  the  storming  par-  ^"  ^'  BANKS. 

ty  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  fort    But  the  Th^  following  fhrther  correspondence  then 

gunboats  opened  a  flanking   fire  above  and  took  place: 

below  the  fort,  and  drove  back  the  supporting  ^°**  Hudsok,  Jxay  e«^  issa. 

party,  so  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled.    W  JJfSf  "^ii?  wSnSSc^^^^^ 

those  who  had  entered  the  fort,  one  hundred  ^  of  ad  official  aommunieation  fh>m  M^jirSen.^. 

and  twenty  were  captured  and  nearly  one  hon*  s.  Grants  United  States  Anny,  announcing  the  surren- 

dred  killed.  der  of  Vicksbuig. 

Other  movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ^  Having  defended  this  position  as  long  oa  1  deem  my 

weremadeat  this  tame  which  indicated  g«.aj  t^,ra';^rnr;'oSSaSo*?t{;rSfc^ 

activity,  and  enabled  them  to  destroy  much  similar  commission  appointed  by  yourself,  at  nine 

Federal  property.  Ko  embarrassment  however  o'clock  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 

was  caused  to  the  position  of  Gen.  Banks,    The  and  drawing  ud  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  end  fbr  that 

enemy,  in  short,  recovered  the  La  Fourche,  pujpose  I  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostihues. 

m    tT"'*  ...  f"^"i  *«wT^*w   w*«  .»«  Av^utuu^  ^jjj           please  designate  a  point  outside  of  my 

Teche,  Attak^as,  and  Oi^ousas  country,  and  breastworks,  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held  for  thik 

captured  Brashear,  with  fifteen  hundred  prison-  purpose  ? 

ers,  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  nearly  all  the  I  am,  yery  respectfully,  roor  obedient  servant, 
confiscated  cotton.  FBANK  GABDKER,  Commanding  €.  S.  Forces. 
After  these  two  attempts  to  reduce  Port  Hud-  H«AiMiFAiemia  U.  8.  |(»ct^  bbtom  i 
son  by  a  land  assault,  on  the  27th  of  May  and  -^  ir.-  /2      n^  ^T^''^'^^^^  1  A^JL. 
14th  of  June,  the  pu^oseto  make  anothe?  was  ^'  i^t(SL^;^.^^'<C*r^''*^  ^^"^ 
given  up  by  Gen.  Banks,  until  he  had  folly  in*  Gekbral:  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
vested the  place  by  a  series  of  irresistible  ap-  ceipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date,  stating  that 
preaches.     He  was  thus  enffaoed  in  pushinil  y®"  are  willing  to  surrender  the  garrison  under  your 
#Vvi.iv-<ii.ii  !•:«  vir^.i-o  ^\^^^  it'TI^oKt,.^  «;««  «««  command  to  the  forces  ander  my  command,  and  that 
forward  his  works  when  V icksburg  was  sur-  ^i,i        j^^ ,  commission  of  three  office^  to  meet 

renaerea.    information  of  this  surrender  was  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  me,  at  nine  o'clock 

sent  to  Gen.  Banks,  and  it  was  made  the  occa*  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  or  agreeing  upon  and 

sion  for  firing  salutes  and  a  general  excitement  drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 

in  hiscamp,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ^^^Sf  ^'o^.*  Cha^V.^Sto^                 M 

enemy,  to  whom  the  surrender  was  commum.  Birge,  and  Lieut-Col.  Richard  a  Irwin,  as  the  officers 

cated.    Gen.  Gardner,  upon  receiving  the  mfor*  to  meet  the  commission  appointed  by  you. 
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Thejwill  meet  yoQr  officers  «t  the  hour  desigoaied,  render  comprised,  besides  the  position,  more 

ai  apointwhere  theflM  of  trace  wMi^  than  6,288  prisoners,  61  pieoes  of  artiUery, 

momuiff.    I  will  direct  that  active  hostilities  shall  en*  j.^^  «*  '  ^^.5   a  At\rk   ^^.^    J^\IZ ^   ^ T   ' 

iirely  Mase  on  my  part  imtU  further  notloe,  for  the  *^?®'®"°?"»  ^^^  }.:^^L^^^^^:.  powder, 

pwpose  stated.  5,000  small  arms,  and  150,000  rounds  of  am- 

'Very  respectfnllj^  jour  most  obedient  serraot,  munition.    The  loss  of  Gen.  Banks  from  the 

N.P.  BANKS,  Jlaj.-GeD.  Commaudisg.  28d  to  the  80th  of  Hay  was  about  one  thou- 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation  «and.    The  Tillage  of  Port  Hudson  consisted 

mutually  agreed  upon  and  adopted :  of  a  few  houses  and  a  small  chureh,  which 

had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cannonade. 

TT^S  l"*^*^"'  ^^^^  S^*^?Sr  ^T^i^lt  *^i*^*  The  wounded  and  sick  of  the  garrison  suffered , 

United  States  forces  under  Mai.-OeD.  Backs,  the  place  ^v^  «,vv«*  4v«wi  wo«f  y^4r  »>^i;^<.i  «f^«^      ti,^ 

of  Port  Hudson  and  its  depenSencies,  with  its  ganison  ^^  ??«*  fr?"J  ^^^  .o^  medical  storea.    The 

armaments,  munitions,  public  funds,*  and  materials  of  provisions  Ot  the  garrison  were  newly  exhaust- 

war,  in  the  condition,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  which  ad. 
the^T  were  at  the  hoor  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  namely,        Xhe  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  enabled  Gen. 

6  •  clock  iu.M.,  July  8th,  1868.  Banks  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  points, 

A«T.  2.  The  surrender  stipulated  m  article  one  is  „u:  Z  V^au     **"  •»'»««»*y"  ««  vm*%3*   |/vm«a, 

qualified  by  no  condition,  savS  that  the  officers  and  en-  ^oich  had  been  temporarily  and   necessarily 

listed  men  comprising  the  garrison  shall  receive  the  nogleeted.    His  further  movements  are  stated 

treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  the  In  subsequent  pages. 

"SS:  S' aWv^^^t  of  ofBcer.  and  enlisted        T^^  '>J^f^  "™]?»  in  Virginia  remained 

meTihil  £,  m^tSd^W  ^^'^  Y.^^,^«  exception  of  one  fearful  strug- 

owoeia.  &^  luitu  Vicksburg  was  hard  pressed  by  Gen. 

Abt.  4.  The  position  of  Port  Hudson  sbdl  be  oo-  Grant,  and  the  prospect  of  its  relief  by  Gen. 

5?P>«*.^>;"2™'^»**J^'o-«*^'«->^J'?^>'^P^  Johnston  became  very  doubtfhL  when  Gen. 

the  United  States,  and  its  ffwrwon  received  as  pr^  j^  commenced  an  advance  upon  Washington, 

oners  of  war  by  such  general  officers  of  the  United  ^V  »'V"***»«"*'^^""  €.^xTauvv  uwu^  n  oouuii^  wu, 

States  service  as  may  be  designated  bv  Hi^-Oen.  »<>*  only  With  the  hope  of  producmg  some.di- 

Banks.  with  the  ordinary  formaliUes  of  rendition.  The  version  in  favor  of  Yioksburg,  but  especially 

Confederate  tnx>ps  will  be  drawn  up  in  line,  officers  in  to  make  a  decisive  test  of  an  invasion  of  the 

ttfjrpoeitiops,  the  right  of  the  Una  resj^g  ontheedge  Northern  States,  and  at  least  secure  forage  and 

of  the  praine  south  of  the  railroad  depot ;  the  left  ex-  ^„„54j^«„  ^*  ZT-  * 

tending  in  the  direetion  of  the  vittage  of  Ptort  Hod-  n^W^wOns  01  war. 

son.    The  arms  and  colors  wUl  be  ped  conveoiently.        After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  18th 

and  will  be  recMved  by  the  offieers  of  the  United  of  December,  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

State*.      _.     .  .      ,         J  .  -^,  Mtt-  nnder  Mid.-Gea.  Bumside,  remained  inactive 

f?'/*  U4U     *!r  ^P?u^  ^ITS"*      °*  for  some  weeks.  Its  position  was  at  Tahnouth, 
eared  for  by  the  anthontiea  of  the  United  States,  aa-  ovo*^  wvw»o.^  ^w^^ai^vu  ^^w>  »•  xoiiuvum, 

Slated,  if  desind  by  either  party,  by  the  medkal  offloers  opposite  fredencks  Wirg.     Indications  of  some 

of  the  garrison.  movement,  however,  were  manifest  about  the 

OT  A3.  P.  STONE,  Brig.-Oen.  1 6th  of  January.  The  roads  were  dry  and  hard, 

B  •  iT*  w'-     b  S?"r!!?  "*  wid  on  the  night  of  the  1 6th,  the  pontoons  were 

WM.  DWlGOT  firig.  Gem^  brought  up  from  Belle  Plain  to  Falmouth,  and 

Q.  W.  STEEDliAN,  Col.,  commanding  with  the  Utmost  secrecy  taken  near  the  river 

Left  Wing  of  the  Army.  sonM  distance  above*    An  order  to  march  had 

MARSHALL  87  SMITH,  Lient.-061.,  heen  twice  issued  and  countermanded.  On  the 

H15KByw.M?'Col.,eomm.ndlng  J^^h  it  was  issued  again,  requiring  each  soldier 

6th  Brigade,  drover's  Division.  ^  ^*^®  *hree  days'  rations  and  sixty  rounds  of 

Approved,  cartridges.  The  army  at  this  time  was  as  strong 

N.  P.  BANKS,  MaJ.-Oen.  in  numoerB  and  aaaterial  as  it  had  ever  been. 

^PP2J?1jb.  ft  AT>nwini  if  as  -n-«  ^*  ^**  supposed  that  the  forces  of  Gen.  Lee  had 

PRANK  GABDNEB,  Maj.-Gen.  ^^^  somewhat  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 

The  formal  surrender  was  made  on  the  9th  of  small  bodies  to  reinforce  other  points.    His 

Jnlj.    Gen.  Andrews,  Chief  of  Staff  of  Gen.  armj  was  composed  of  eiffht  divisions,  com- 

Banka,  with  Col.  Birge  leading  his  column,  fol*  raanded  by  Gens.  A.  P.  and  D.  H.  Hill,.  Early, 

lowed  bj  two  picked  regiments  from  each  divis-  Hood,  Walker,  Bansom,  KcLaws,  and  Ander- 

ion,  with  Holcombe's  and  Rowleys  batteries  of  son.    Each  division  consisted  of  four  to  five 

light  artillery,  and  the  gunners  of  the  naval  bat-  brigades,  and  each  brigade  had  from  five  to 

tory,  entered  the  fbrtifioationa.  The  enemy  were  seven  regiments.    It  was  the  intention  of  Gen. 

drawn  up  in  Ihie,  with  their  officers  in  Aront  of  Bumside  to  move  his  army  a  few  miles  farther 

them,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  their  backs  up  the  Bappahannock,  and  cross  at  the  fords 

to  the  river.    The  Federal  troops  were  drawn  and  make  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  Gen.  Lee. 

up  in  two  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  On  the  next  day  the  order  was  postponed, 

with  their  officers  in  ft*ont.  Gen.  Gardner  then  The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  were  on  the  alert, 

advanced,  and  offered*  to  surrender  his  sword  and  expecting  an  attack  at  any  time.  On  Tnes- 

with  Port  Hudson.    In  appreciation  of  his  day,  the   20th,  Gens.   Hooker  and  Franklin 

bravery,  he  was  desired  to  retain  it.    Se  then  moved  in  heavy  order,  with  tents,  dec,  toward 

said :  *'  General,  I  will  now  formally  surrender  Hartwood  Church,  which  is  directly  north  of 

my  command  to  you,  and  fbr  that  purpose  will  the  United  States  ford  of  the  Bappahannock, 

give  the  order  to  ground  arms.'^    Tno  order  which  is  twelve  miles  above  Fredericksburg, 

was  given,  and  the  arms  grounded.    The  sur-  Gen,  Sigel  moved  in  the  a^ernoon  in  the  same 
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direction.  The  movement  of  G^n.  Hooker  was 
made  by  a  road  three  miles  north  of  the  river, 
and  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  enemy^s 
pickets  on  the  south  b^mk.  That  night,  at  ten 
o^dock,'  a  storm  from  the  northeast  commenced 
with  high  wind  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  march 
began  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  but  the 
roads  had  become  almost  impassable.  In  every 
gully,  batteries,  caissons,  supply  wagons,  am- 
bulances, and  pontoons  were  mired.  All  day 
there  was  a  constant  and  exhausting  struggle 
of  men,  horses,  and  mules  with  the  mud.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  wearied  troops  lay  down 
in  their  blankets.  The  storm  still  continued. 
During  the  next  day  an  effort  was  made  to 
concentrate  on  the  high  table  land  near  Banks^s 
Ford.  It  now  became  too  manifest  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  army  through 
the  freshly  cut  roads  to  the  river,  so  that  the 
fords  could  be  reached.  On  Friday  the  storm 
abated,  but  furdier  progress  was  necessarily 
suspended,  and  on  the  next  day  the  movement 
was  abandoned,  and  the  army  returned  to  its 
former  quarters. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  Gen.  Bumside  issued 
the  following  address,  surrendering  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Gen.  Hooker : 

Headquastkrs  Armt  or  thk  Potomac,    ) 
Camp  nrab  FAUionra,  Janwuy  SWA^  166&  ) 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commanding  General  this  day  transfers  the  com- 
mand  of  this  army  to  Major-(}en.  Joseph  Hooker. 

The  short  time  that  he  has  directed  yoor  moFements 
has  not  been  fmitful  of  victsry  or  any^  considerable 
advancement  of  our  lines,  bnt  it  has  asrain  demonstra- 
ted an  amount  of  courage,  patience,  ana  endurance  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  would  have  ac- 
complished great  results. 

Continue  to  exercise  these  virtues.  Be  true  in  vour 
devotion  to  your  country  and  the  principles  you  have 
sworn  to  maintain.  Give  to  the  brave  and  skilful 
general  who  has  long  been  identified  with  your  or- 
ganization, and  who  is  now  to  command  vou,  your  full 
and  cordial  support  and  cooperation,  and  you  will  de- 
serve success. 

In  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  entire  army, 
from  which  he  separates  with  so  much  regret,  he  may 
be  pardoned  if  he  bids  an  especial  fareweu  to  his  long^ 
tricNl  associates  of  the  nintn  corps.  His  pngrera  are 
that  God  may  be  with  you,  and  srant  you  continued 
success  until  the  rebellion  is  crushed. 

By  command  of  Mftjor-Gen.  BURNSIDE. 

Lewis  Richmoxd,  A.  A.  G. 

At  his  own  request.  Gen.  Burnside  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  the  President  im- 
mediately conferred  it  upon  Gkn.  Hooker.  The 
views  under  which  this  command  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Gen.  Burnside  were  thus  stated  by 
him  in  his  testimony  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  war  : 

Ou  the  7th  or  8th  of  November,  I  received  an  order 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  directing  me 
to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  a  copy  of  an  order  relieving  Gen.  McClellan  from 
that  command.  This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by 
Gen.  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to  the  War  Dck 

Sartment.  After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock, 
;c.,  I  told  Gen.  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that 
required  verv  serious  thought :  that  I  did  not  want  the 
command ;  that  it  had  been  offered  to  me  twice  before. 


and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  take  it ;  I  counselled 
with  two  of  my  staff  officers  in  regard  to  it,  for,  I  abouM 
think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  Ther  urged  upon  me  that 
I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  oisoMv  the  order,  and 
that  I  hod  already  expressed  to  the  Government  my 
unwillingness  to  take  me  command ;  I  told  them  what 
my  views  were  with  reference  to  my  ability  to  exercise 
such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had  un- 
reservedly expressed,  that  I  was  not  competent  to  com- 
mand such  a  lar^  army  as  this ;  I  had  said  the  same 
over  and  over  agam  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War;  and  also  that  if  matters  could  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  with  Gen.  McClellan,  I  thought  be  could 
command  the  Asmy  of  the  Potomac  better  than  any 
other  general  in  it 

On  the  same  day  when  Gen.  Burnside  re- 
tired, Gen.  Hooker,  on  assuming  the  command, 
issued  the  following  address  to  the  army : 

HBA.DQUASTXB8,  CaXP  VKAIt  FAUlOUm,  I 

January  26/A,  1S63.     } 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  undersigned  assumes  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

He  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  trust  with  a  just  appreciation  of  their  respon- 
sibility. Since  the  formation  of  this  army  he  has  been 
identified  with  its  history;  he  has  shared  with  you  its 

glories  and  reverses,  with  no  other  desire  than  thai 
lese  rela^QDs  might  remain  unchanged  until  its  des- 
tiny should  be  accomplished. 

In  the  record  of  your  achievements  there  is  much  to 
be  proud  of,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will 
contribute  something  to  the  renown  of  our  arms  and 
the  success  of  our  cause.  To  secure  these  ends  your 
commander  will  require  the  cheerful  and  lealoua  co- 
operation of  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  army.  In 
equipment,  intelligence,  and  valor  the  enemy  is  our 
inferior.  Let  us  never  hesitate  to  give  him  battle 
whenever  we  can  find  him. 

The  undersigned  only  eives  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  army  when  he  conveys  to  our  late  com- 
mander. Maj.-Gen.  Bumside,  the  most  cordial  good 
wishes  lor  his  future. 
Hy  staff  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  organized. 

JOSEPH  HOOKER, 
Mfy.-Gen.  Commanding  Army  of  the  P6tomac. 

Gens.  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  at  the  same 
time  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  right  and 
left  divisions  of  the  army.  The  following  is 
the  official  order  of  the  President  under  which 
these  changes  were  made : 

nBAJ>QtrARTSK8  OF  THI  AmiT,  ) 

WaB  DSPABTlffENT,  ADJOTANT-GxinatAL'S  OPTICa,  > 

Wabiukotox,  January  Sd<^  1863.     } 

I.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed  : 

First.  That  Maj.-Gen.  A.  E.  Bumsido,  at  his  own 
request,  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Second.  That  Miy.-Gen.  E.  Y.  Sumner,  at  his  own 
request,  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

Third.  That  Maj.-Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin  be  relieved 
fbom  duty  in  the  Army  qf  the  Potomac 

Fourth.  That  Maj.-Gen.  J.  Hooker  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Uie  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  officers  relieved  as  above  will  report  in  person 
to  the  Adjutant-G«neral  of  the  Army. 

By  order  of  the  Se<aretary  of  War, 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  t]|e  26th  of  January,  the  Senate  of  the  U. 
S.  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Sfitolvid,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  Maj.-Gen.  A.  E. 
Bumside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  form- 
ed any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac,  or  any  portion  of  the  same;  and  if  so,  whether  gress,  to  whom  to  make  the  desired  communication, 

anj  aabratlinate  generala  of  said  army  have  written  to  Failing  to  find  them,  he  determined  to  seek  an  inter- 

or  Tisited  Washmgton  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  the  riew  with  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

execution  of  anoh  movements,  and  whether  such  pro-  oommonication  directly  to  him.    On  proceeding  to  the 

posed  morements  have  been  arrested  or  interfered  President's  House,  he  there  met  Seoretary  Seward,  to 

with,  and,  if  so,  by  what  authority.  whom  he  explained  the  object  of  his  being  there,  and 

_                       .    ^                               , .  ,  the  general  purport  of  his  proposed  communication  to 

The  report  of  the  committee,  whicn  was  the  President,  and  reauested  him  to  procure  an  inter- 

pnbliflhed  in  April,  1863,  thus  states  the  pro-  ^^^  ^  them,  which  Mr.  Seward  promised  to  do,  and 

ceedings  mider  the  resolution :  ''^^'if^u^^*     .     *   u  i          a  r,     vr    . 

^  That  day  the  mtenriew  took  place,  and  Gen.  Newton 

Under  that  resolution,  your  committee  proceeded  to  opened  the  subject  to  the  President    At  first  the 

take  the  testimony  of  Maj.-Qens.  A.  £.  Burnside  and  Inresident,  as  Gen.  Newton  expresses  it,  <*  rery  natu- 

John  G.  Parke,  and  Brig.-Gens.  John  Newton,  John  rally  conceiTed  that  ther  had  come  there  for  the  pur- 

Cochrane,  and  Wm.  W.  Averill.  That  testimony  brings  pose  of  ii^iiring  Gen.  Burnside,  and  suffsesting  some 

to  light  the  following  facts :  other  person  to  fill  his  place."    Gen.  Newton  states 

Shortly  alter  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Geo.  that,  while  he  firmly  belieyed  thai  the  principal  cause 
Bamside  derised  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  in  bis  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army  was  the  want 
front  The  main  army  was  to  cross  at  a  place  some  of  confidence  in  the  military  capacity  of  Gen.  Bum- 
six  or  seTen  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  The  poei-  side,  he  deemed  it  improper  to  say  so  to  the  President 
tions  for  the  artillery  to  protect  the  crossings  were  all  "right  sqtaare  oat,'*  and  therefore  endearored  to  con- 
selected  ;  the  roads  were  all  surveyed,  and  the  coi^uroj  tcy  the  same  idea  indirectly.  When  asked  if  he  con- 
was  cut  Ibr  preparing  the  roads.  At  the  same  time  a  sidered  it  anj  less  improi>er  to  do  such  a  thinz  indl- 
feint  of  crossing  was  to  be  made  some  distance  abore  reetlr  than  it  was  to  do  it  directl^r,  he  qualified  his 
Fiilmouihy  which  feint  conid  be  turned  into  a  positive  previoas  assertion  by  saving  that  bis  object  was  to  in- 
attack  should  the  enemy  discover  the  movement  be*  form  the  President  of  woat  he  considered  to  be  the 
low;  otherwise  the  main  attack  waste  be  made  below,  condition  of  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  President 

In  connection  with  this  movement  of  the  main  army,  would  make  inquiry  and  learn  the  true  reason  for  him- 
a  cavalry  expedition  was  organized,  consisting  of  self.  Upon  perceiving  this  impression  upon  the  mind 
twenty-fiv«hnndredofthe  best  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  of  the  President  Gens.  Newton  and  Cochrane  state 
the  Potomac,  one  thousand  of  whom  were  picked  men.  that  they  hastened  to  assure  the  President  that  he  was 
The  plan  of  that  expedition  was  as  follows :  Accom-  entirely  mistaken,  and  so  for  succeeded  that  at  the 
psnied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  protect  tSie  dose  of  the  interview  the  President  said  to  them  he 
crossing  oTthe  Kiappahannock,  it  was  to  proceed  to  Kel-  was  glad  they  had  called  upon  him,  and  that  he  hoped 
lf§  Fora ;  there  the  thousand  picked  men  were  to  cross,  that  good  would  result  from  the  interview. 
uhI  to  proceed  to  the  Rapidan,  and  cross  that  river  at  To  return  to  General  Burnside.  The  cavalry  expe- 
Raooon  Fvrd ;  then  to  go  onward  and  cross  the  Vir-  dition  had  started ;  the  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to 
ffinia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa  Court  House;  the  accompany  it  had  crossed'  the  Rappahannock  at 
James  river  at  Goochland  or  Carter's,  blowing  up  the  Richara's  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  £Ilis*s  Ford, 
k)cks  of  the  James  River  canal  at  the  place  of  crossing ;  leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Eel- 
cross  the  Richmond  and  Lyndiburg railroad  at  a  point  ly's  Ford.  The  day  they  had  arranj^ed  to  make  the 
south  of  there,  blowing  np  the  iron  bridge  at  the  place  crossing,  General  Burnside  received  mnn  the  President 
of  erossini^ ;  cross  the  Richmond.  Petersbni^,  and  the  following  telegram :  **  I  have  good  reason  for  sav- 
Weldon  railroad  where  it  crosses  tne  Nottoway  river,  ing  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement  with- 
destroying  the  railroad  bridge  there ;  and  then  proceed  out  letting  me  know  of  it" 

on  by  Ova.  Fryer's  command,  and  effect  a  Junction  Gen.  Bamside  states  that  he  could  not  imagine,  at 

with  Gen.  Peck  at  Suflfolk,  where  steamers  were  to  be  the  tiiye,  what  reason  the  President  could  have  for 

in  waiting^  to  take  them  to  Aquia  creek.    To  distract  sending  him  such  a  telegram.    None  of  the  officers  of 

the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  deceive  them  in  re-  his  command,  except  one  or  two  of  his  staff",  who  had 

gard  to  which  body  of  cavalry  was  the  attacking  col-  remained  in  camp,  Lad  been  told  anything  of  his  plan 

mnn,  at  the  time  tiie  thousand  picked  men  crossed  the  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  a  movement  was  to  be 

Rappahannock  a  portion  of  the  remaining  fifteen  hun-  made.    |Ie  could  only  suppose  that  the  despatch  re- 

died  was  to  proceed  toward  Warrenton ;  another  per-  lated  in  some  way  to  important  mllitarjr  movements 

tion  toward  Culpepper  Court  House  j  and  the  remainder  in  other  parts  of  the  oountiy,  in  which  it  was  neces- 

were  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men  as  far  as  sary  to  have  cooperation. 

Racoon  Ford,  ana  then  return.    While  this  cavalry  Upon  the  receipt  of  that  telegram  steps  were  imme- 

expedition  was  in  progress,  the  general  movement  was  diately  taken  to  nalt  the  cavauy  expedition  where  it 

to  oe  made  across  the  river.  then  was  (at  Kelly's  Ford)  until  further  orders.    A 

On  the  26th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  for  portion  of  it  was  shortly  afterward  sent  off*  to  intercept 

the  entire  command  to  prepare  three  days'  cooked  Stuart  who  had  just  made  a  raid  to  Dumfries  and  toe 

rations ;  to  have  their  wagons  fiUed  with  ten  davs'  neighborhood  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  which  it  failed 

imall  rations,  if  possible ;  to  have  from  ten  to  twelve,  to  do. 

days'  snppl/  of  beef  cattle  with  them;  to  take  for-  Gen.  Burnside  came  to  Washington  to  ascertain 
ag^  for  their  teams  and  their  artillery  and  cavalry  from  the  President  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  was 
horses,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition— in  informed  by  the  President  that  some  general  officers 
fiu:t  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  names  he  de- 
notice,  dined  to  give,  had  called  noon  him  and  represented 

Shortly  after  that  order  was  issued,  Gen.  John  New-  that  Gen.  Burnside  contemplated  soon  making  a  move- 
ton  and  Qen,  John  Cochrane — ^the  one  commanding  a  ment,  and  that  the  army  was  so  dispirited  and  demor- 
diriaion  and  tiie  other  a  brigade  in  the  left  grand  di-  alized  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  movement  at  that 
Tision,  under  Gen.  WilUam  B.  Franklin*H$ame  up  to  time  must  result  in  disaster ;  that  no  prominent  offi- 
Washtngton  on  leave  of  absence.  Previous  to  obtain-  cers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  in  favor  of  auy 
ing  leave  of  absence  from  Gen.  Franklin,  they  informed  movement  at  that  time. 

bim  and  Gen.  WilUam  F.  Smith  that  when  they  came  Gen.  Burnside  informed  the  President  that  none  of 

to  Washington  they  should  take  the  opportunity  to  his  officers  had  been  informed  what  his  plan  was,  and 

represent  to  some  one  in  authority  here  the  dispirited  then  proceeded  to  explain  it  in  detail  to  the  President 

condition  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  thel#was  of  at-  He  urged  upon  the  President  to  grant  him  permission 

Tempting  any  movement  against  the  enemy  at  that  to  carry  it  out,  but  the  President  declined  to  do  so  at 

time.  that  time.    Gen.  Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton  were 

When  they  reached  Washington,  Gen.  Cochrane,  as  sent  for,  and  then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 

he  states,  endeavored  to  find  certain  membci-a  of  Con-  President's  action  in  stopping  the  movement,  although 
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Gen.  HallAck  was  preTioasly  aware  thai  a  movement 
was  contemplated  bj  Gen.  Bornside.  Gen.  Hallecfc, 
with  Gen.  Inmside,  held  that  the  officers  who  had 
made  those  npresentatioiia  to  the  Prsaident  ahonld  be 
at  once'dismisaed  the  aerrice. 

Qen.  Bornaide  remained  here  at  that  time  for  two 
dava,  but  no  ooneiuaion  waa  reached  upon  the  anbject. 
Wnen  he  returned  to  his  camp  he- learned  that  manr 
of  the  details  of  the  ffeneral  morement,  and  the  detaiis 
of  the  cavalry  expedition,  had  become  known  to  the 
rebel  sympatbixerg  in  Washington,  thereby  rendering 
that  plan  impracticable.  When  asked  to  whom  he  had 
commanicated  his  plans,  he  stated  that  he  had  told  no 
one  in  Washington  except  the  President,  Secretarj- 
Stanton,  and  Gen.  Halleck;  and  in  his  camp  none 
knew  of  it  except  one  or  two  of  his  staff  officers,  who 
had  remained  in  camp  all  the  time.  He  proiessed 
himself  unable  to  tell  how  his  plans  had  become  known 
to  the  enemj. 

A  correspondence  then  took  place  between  the  Pres- 
ident, Gen.  Halleck,  and  Gen.  Bamslde.  Gen.  Bum- 
side  desired  distinct  author!^  from  Gen.  Halleck,  or 
some  one  authorized  to  glye  it,  to  mike  a  movement 
across  the  river.  While  urging  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  sneh  a  moyement,  ne  candidly  admitted 
that  there  was  hardly  ajreneral  officer  in  his  command 
who  approved  of  it  while  willing  to  take  npoii  him- 
self all  me  responsibility  of  the  movement,  ana  promis- 
ing to  keep  in  view  the  President's  caution  concerning 
running  any  risk  of  destroying  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  desired  to  have  at  least  Gen.  Halleck's  sanc- 
tion or  permission  to  make  the  movement*  Gen.  Hal- 
leck replied  that  while  he  had  always  favored  a  forward 
movement,  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  giv* 
ing  any  directions  as  to  how  and  when  it  shoulcT  be 
made. 

Gen.  Bnrnside  then  determined  to  make  a  movement 
without  any  further  correspondence  on  the  subfeot. 
He  was  unable  to  devise  any  as  promising  as  the  one 
just  thwarted  by  this  interference  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  which  intorf^Brence  gave  the  enemy  the  time, 
if  not  the  means,  to  ascertain  what  he  had  proposed  to 
do.  He,  however,  devised  a  plan  of  movement,  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  rendered  abortive  in  conseqnenee  of  the  severe 
storm  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  movement 
began. 

Gen.  Bamslde  states  that,  besides  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  there  waft  another  powerful  reason  for 
abandoning  the  movement,  viz.,  the  almost^universal 
feeling  among  his  general  officers  asainst  him.  Some 
of  those  officers  freely  gave  vent  to  raeir  feelings  in  the 
presence  of  their  inferiors.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  also  what  had  taken  place  daring  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Ac,  Gen.  Buraside  directed  an  order 
to  be  issued,  which  he  styled  Cteneral  Order  No.  8. 
That  order  dismissed  some  officers  from  the  service, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  relieved 
others  from  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  some  deswt* 
ers  who  had  been  tried  and  convicteo. 

Gen.  Buraside  states  that  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessair  ti^at  some  such  exam- 
ples should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain the  proper  authority  over  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand. The  order  was  duly  signed  and  issued,  and 
only  waited  publication.  Two  or  tiiree  of  his  most 
trusted  staff  officers  represented  to  Ghsn.  Bomside  that 
should  he  then  publish  that  order,  he  would  force  upon 
the  President  the  necessity  of  at  once  sanctioniDg  it, 
or,  by  refusing  his  approval,  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Gen.  Buraside.  The  publication  of  the 
order  was  accordingly  delayed  for  tne  time. 

Gen.  Buraside  came  to  Washington  and  laid  the 
order  before  the  President,  with  the  distinct  assurance 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  exereise  a  proper  com- 
mand over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  be  asked 
the  President  to  sanction  the  order,  or  accept  his  re- 
signation as  major-general.  The  President  acknowl- 
edged that  Geo.  Buraside  was  right,  but  declined  to 
decide  without  consultiog  with  some  of  his  advisen. 


To  this  Gen.  Buraside  replied,  that  if  the  President 
took  time  for  consultetion  ne  would  not  be  allowed  to 
publish  that  order,  and  therefore  asked  to  have  his  re- 
sijpuition  accepted  at  once.  This  the  President  de- 
dmed  to  do. 

Gen.  Buraside  returaed  to  his  camp,  and  came  again 
to  Washington  that  night  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  next  morainjg  called  upon  the  President 
for  his  decision.  He  was  informed  that  the  President 
declined  to  approve  his  order  No.  8,  but  had  concluded 
to  relieve  him  from  his  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potonhac,  and  to  appoint  Gten.  Hooker  in  his  place. 
Thereupon  Gen.  Buraside  again  insisted  that  his  re- 
signation be  accepted.  This  the  President  declined  to 
do ;  and,  after  some  urging.  Gen,  Buraside  consented 
to  teke  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  with  the 
understanding  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  ^ould 
be  assigned  to  duty,  as  ho  deemed  it  improper  to  hold 
a  commission  as  mi\jor-general  and  receive  his  pay 
without  rendering  service  therefor.  Qen.  Buraside  €m» 
lected  to  the  woroing  of  the  order  which  relieved  him 
from  his  command,  and  which  stated  that  it  was  at  Ids 
own  request,  as  being  unjust  to  him  and  unfounded  in 
Ikct ;  but  ui>on  the  representation  that  any  other  order 
would  do  inhiry  to  the  oause,  he  consented  to  let  it  re- 
main as  it  tnen  read. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  the  fiurts  proved,  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  herewith  snbmttfed,  so  fully 
and  directly  meet  the  requiremento  of  the  resolution, 
referred- to  them,  that  your  committee  deem  any  com- 
ment by  them  to  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

Subaeqaently  a  letter  appeared  from  Gen. 
Ooohrane,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

I  have  no  copy  of  my  evidence,  nor  have  I  seen 
Gen.  Newton's.  But  I  remember  to  have  steted^  ex- 
plicitly that  I  knew  nothing  of  Gen.  Buraside*s  plan ; 
that  I  knew  only  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the 
troops,  and  the  sense  of  apprehension  which  depressed 
them,  and  that  I  recognized  it  as  a  dut^  to  communis 
cate  this  knowledge  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply 
it.  This  much  I  testified  that  I  had  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  I  then  further  said  to  the  committee  that  had 
I  been  the  depository  of  the  commanding  generara 
plans,  and  the  possessor  of  facts  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  baffled  those  plans,  and  have  involved  the 
army  in  irretrievable  ruin,  I  would  have  considered  it 
no  less  than  treason  not  to  have  disclosed  the  Ucta — 
that  I  was  impressed  that  another  defeat,  then  and 
there,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  cause ;  and  that  it 
was  upon  mv  deepest  loyalty  that  I  had  spoken — that 
the  i^se  had  doubtless  aistnrbed  the  sleepins;  Roman 
sentinel,  when  their  alarm  saved  the  capital  from  the 
Gauls ;  but  that  I  had  never  heard  that  the  geese  had 
been  punished  for  disturbing  the  sentinel,  though  I 
had  heard  that  they  had  been  honored  for  saving  the 
state. 

The  following  has  appeared  as  so  mucli  of 
the  order  No.  8  as  relates  to  the  dismissal  and 
relief  of  certain  officers : 

OenercU  Order  No,  8. 

HxADQVAvmts  Abut  or  tits  PotoMAC,  tTaikSSef,  1S03. 

•♦♦-♦♦ 

First.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Ilooker,  Hajor-Gcncral  of 
Volunteers  and  Brigadier-General  of  the  United  States 
Armjr,  having  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unnecessary 
criticisms  of  the  actions  of  his  superior  officers,  and  of 
the  authorities,  and  having,  by  the  general  tone  of  his 
conversation,  endeavored  to  create  distrast  in  the  minds 
of  officers  who  have  associated  with  him,  and  having. 
by  omissions  and  otherwise,  made  reports  and  state- 
ments which  were  calculated  to  create  incorrect  ini- 
pressions^and  of  habitually  speaking^  in  disparaging 
terms  of  oHier  officers,  is  hereby  dismissed  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  an  important^ 
commission  during  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  so 
much  patience,  charity,  confidence,  consideration,  and 
patriotism  are  due  from  every  soldier  in  the  field.  The 
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order  is  inned  sobjeci  to  the  approyal  of  the  President  the  Potomac    I  sccordinglv  took  this  order,  already 

of  the  United  States.  signed  and  issued  in  due  form,  with  the  exception  of 

Second.  Brig.-6en.W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  oommaodinff  bemg  made  publio,tothe  President  ofthe  United  States, 

First  Divisioni  Sixth  Armj  Corps,  for  complaining  of  «id  nanded  him  the  order,  to^^ther  with  my  resisna- 

the  policy  of  the  Goyemment,  and   for  nsing  Tan-  tion  of  my  commission  as  a  mi||or-geoeral.    I  t<fld  nim 

guage  tending  to  demoralise  his  command^  is,  subject  that  he  knew  my  Tiews  upon  the  subject ;  that  I  had 

to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nerer  sought  any  command*  more  particularly  thai  of 

dismiasea  ftom  the  military  service  of  Hhe  United  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  that  mv  wish  was  to  go  into 

States.  civil  life,  after  it  was  determined  that  Ixould  no lonaer 

Third.  Brig.-Oen.  John  Newton,  commanding  Third  be  of  any  use  in  the  armv ;  that  I  d^red  no  public 

Division,  Sixth   Army  Corps,  and  Brig.-Qen.  John  position  of  any  kind  whatever.    At  the  same  time  I 

Cochrane,  commanding  ^rst  Brigade,  Third  Division,  said  that  I  desired  not  to  plaoe  myself  in  opposition  to 

Sixth  Army  Gori>8.  for  ^ing  to  the  President  of  the  him  in  any  wa^jr,  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  Gov- 

Unlted  States  witn  criticisms  upon  the  plans  of  their  emment    I  said  be  could  now  say  to  me,  '*  You  may 

eommandins  officer,  are,subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  this  order,  and  I  will 

Fieaident,  dismissed  from  tne  military  service  of  the  approve  it; "  and  I  would  take  that  responsibility,  if 

United  States.  he  would  say  that  it  would  be  aostained  after  it  was 

Fourth.  It  being  evident  that  the  following  named  issued,  because  he  would  have  to  approve  of  it,  for  I 

officers  can  be  of  no  fbrther  service  to  this  arro^,  they  had  no  ritfht  to  dismiss  a  man  or  condemn  a  man  to 

are  hereby  relieved  from  duty,  and  will  report  m  per-  death  without  his  approval.  lu  ease  that  order  (No.  8) 

son  without  delay  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  could  not  be  approved  by  him,  there  was  my  resigna- 

United  States  Army :  tion,  which  he  could  accept,  and  that  would  end  the 

HaL-Gen.  W.  B« Franklin,  commanding  Left  Grand  matter  forever,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned;  that  noth- 

Division.  ing  more  would  be  said  in  reference  to  it.    I  told  him 

lfi^.-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  commanding  Sixth  Army  he  could  be  sure  that  my  wish  was  to  have  that  done 

Corps.  which  was  best  for  the  public  service,  and  that  was  the 

Brig.-Gen.  Sam.  D.  Stnrgis,  commanding  Second  only  wi^  In  which  I  could  command  the  Army  of  the 

Diviswa,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  Potomae.    The  President  replied  to  me,  '*!  thmk  you 

Brig.-(3€n.  Edward  Ferrero,  commanding  Second  are  right    *    *    *    [The  suppressions  here,  in  the 

Brigade,  Second  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  body  of  Gen.  Bumsides  report  of  the  President's  an- 

Brig.*Gen.  John  Cochrane,  commanding  First  Brig-  swer^  are  made  bv  the  committee.]    But  I  must  con* 

ade.  Third  Division,  SixUi  Army  Corps.            _  suit  with  some  of  my  advisers  alwut  this."_  I  said  to 

Lieut.-Col.  "' 

Bight  Grand 

By  command 
Lewis  BxcB 

nleased 

The  testimony  of  Gen.  Bnrnaide,  in  relation  The  President  ssked  me  to  remain  all  that  day.    I 

to  this  order,  from  which  the  committee  con-  replied  that  I  could  not  remain  away  from  my  com- 

daued  their  abstract,  was  as  follows :  m«nd ;  that  he  knew  njy  views,  and  1  was  fixed  and 

'  determined  in  them.    He  then  asked  me  to  come  up 


order, 
der  di 

the  aoproval  of  the  Preddent,  and  relieved  othen  see  him.  I  went  again  after  breakfast,  and  the  Presi- 
from  anty  with  the  ihmy  of  the  Potomac  I  also  had  dent  told  me  that  he  had  concluded  te  relieve'me  from 
three  sentences  of  death  upon  privates  for  desertion,  tiic  command  of  the  Army  of  th<)  Potomac,  and  place 
which  I  had  reviewed  and  approved,  subject,  of  course,  Gen.  Hooker  in  command.  I  told  him  that  I  was  wulios 
ta  the  spproval  of  the  President,  as  I  had  no  ricfat  to  do  to  accept  that,  as  the.  best  solution  of  the  prohlem ;  and 
any  of  nese  things  without  thai  approvaL  I  nad  sent  that  neither  he  nor  Gen.  Hooker  would  be  a  happier 
my  own  body  guard  over  into  Maryland,  and  had  suo-  man  than  I  would  be  if  Gen.  Hooker  gained  a  victory 
ceeded  in  capturing  a  large  number  of  deserters.  I  fasd  there.  The  President  also  said  that  he  intended  to  re- 
organized a  court  martioH  the  one  which  is  now  in  ses-  lieve  Gen.  Sumner  and  Gen.  Franklin.  I  said  that  I 
sion  down  there  trying  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  if  he  made  the 
deserters.  change  he  proposed  to  make.  Gen.  Sumner  was  a 
I  told  my  adjutant^general  to  issue  that  order  (No.  much  older  officer  than  Gen.  Hooker,  and  ought  not  to 
8)  at  once.    One  of  my  adviser8--only  two  persons  be  asked  to  serve  under  him. 

knewof  this— one  of  them,  who  is  a  very  coo],  sensible         ^    .,     «^.v    «  a      m  r»  «  -o  "ji^ -^-,.«^^j 

man,  and  a  firm  friend,  tild  me  that,  In  his  opinion,  On  the  26th  of  April  Gen.  Bumside  assiimed 

the  order  was  a  just  one,  and  ought  to  be  issued ;  but  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 

he  said  tiMt  he  knew  my  views  with  reference  to  en-  An  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  at  that  time 

deavoring  to  make  myself  useful  te^  the  Government  threatened  by  the  Confederate  forces. 

^^''^i^^£Ti:L'&rr:!  The  inclemW  of  the  season  was  snch  that 

proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  any  DO  movements  could  now  be  attempted  by  the 

rate,  before  they  could  be  put  in  force ;  tiiat  he  did  not  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  its  adversary  on  the 

think  I  intended  to  place  the  President  in  apositjon  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Freder- 

where  be  either  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  be-  2^t„««      flr»-««  »oi«lci  Vkv fha  Anomir  nnA  nnTnA 

coming  my  en^my  before  the  public,  at  any  rate,  there-  wksbnrg.    Some  raids  by  the  enemy  and  some 

bv  euAling  a  certain  porUon  of  my  frienda  to  nfke  a  movements  of  cavalry  were  the  only  operations, 

martyr  of  me  to  some  extent,  or  he  had  to  take  the  On  the  12th  of  March  a  bold  and  snccessfal 

respoosibilitv  of  carrying  out  the  order,  which  would  mi^]  ip^^g  made  by  the  enemy  as  far  within  the 

be  a«inst  Oie  views  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  jn-  federal  lines  as  Fairfax  Court  Honse  in  Vir- 

iX^o^e^Mrf^  Rinia.  ^  Brig-Gen.  Stonghton  was  taken  from 

have  dismissed  the  service.  I  told  the  staff  officer  that  his  bed  and  earned  off,  and  a  detachment  from 

I  bad  no  desire  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  his  brigade,  with  guards,  horses,  &c.,  captured. 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  «»yway ;  that  I  q^  ^^  j^th  of  March  a  sharp  conflict  took 

^^i^^Z';  '^fS:^n^^^^i^X:!i:^Tr  place  between  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  Gen. 

the  only  way  in  which  I  could  command  the  Army  of  Averill,  and  a  similar  force  01  the  enemy  near 
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Kellj's  Fonl.     About  forty  of  Gen.  Averill'a    return  Immediately  after  crossmg  and  join  th* 
'-  - )  wore  disabled,  and  about  e^ttty  of  tho    other  four  corps,  meanwhile  crossing  ot  several 
ny  made  prisoners.  fords  ten  and  twenty  milea  above  FrederickB- 


On  the  lEth  of  April,  an  expedition  of  cav-  burg.    The  object  of  Oen.  Hooker  by  moving 

airy,  infantry,  and  artillery,  under  M^or-Gen.  down  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  was  to  force  him 

Stoneman,  proceeded  in  detacluuents  to  War-  to  fight  outside  of  his  intrencWents,  or  to  fall 

reDton,BesJtoa,  Rappahannock  bridge,  andLib-  back  on  Richmond.                                  ■> 

orty.    Small  bodies  of  Partisan  Etuigers  were  Falmonth,  the  position  occupied  by  Gen. 

met  with,  but  no  'opposition  was  enconntered.  Hooker's  army,  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericks- 

Thence  he  moved  to  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan  burg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rapnahannock. 

and  took  possession  of  them.    These  operations  About  twelve  miles  above,  the  Rapiaan,  a  small 

were  mode  in  advance  of  a  general  movement  river,  unites  with  a  stream  heretofore  called 

of  the  army  across  the  RappsLanaook  to  attack  the  North  Fork,  to  form  the  Rappahannock. 

Gen.  Lee.    The  stormy  weather  which  ensued  Lately,  however,  the  North  Fork  bas  been 

delayed  this  movement  nntil  the  2Tth  of  April,  called  Rappahannock,  and  the  Rapidan  haa- 

The  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  its  encampments  been  spoken  of  as  a  tributary.    The  United 

near  Fredericksburg,  held  a  line  running  from  States  Ford  ia  abont  one  mile  below  tbo  month 

northwest  to  sontbeast;  its  right  wing  was  ex-  of  the  Rapidan.    Banks's  Ford  is  about  midway 

tended  as  far  down  as  Port  Royal  on  the  Rap-  between  the  United  States  Ford  and  Falmouth. 

TOihannock,  and  its  left  wing   rested  above  Kelly's  Ford,  where  the  four  corps  crossed  the 

fredericksbnrg  on  the  same  river.    In  this  North  Fork,  or  the  Rappahannock  as  it  is  now 

position  it  had  only  two  main  lines  of  retreat,  call|d,  is  about  twenty  miles  above  Falmouth. 

one  toward  Richmond  by  railroad,  and  the  Gemiania  Ford,  where  the  eame  force  crossed 

other  towurd  Gordonsville.    The  strength  of  the  Rapidan,  Is  abont  twelve  railos  south  of 

this  army  was  about  seventy  thonsond  men.  Kelly's  Ford,  at  a  place  called  Germonia  Mills. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  oonaiated  of  seven  The  troops  crossed  here  by  wading.     The  wa- 

corps,  and  numbered  abont  one  hundred  and  ter  was  up  to  the  armpits,  and  with  a  rapid 

twenty  thousand  men.    Under  his  plan  of  at-  current    The  bottom  of  the  river  was  rocky. 

tack  three  corps  were  massed  below  Frcder-  On  Monday  morning,  Aprils  27th,  the  elev- 

icksburg,  to  cross  there  and  make  a  feint  attack  eoth    corps,  under    Mi^.-Genl  Howard,  the 

on  the  eneimy,  when  two  of  the  corps  were  to  twelfth,  under  Mi^'.-Gen.  Slocntni,  and  the  fiith, 
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ander  M^.^Geo.  Meade,  marched  westward  on  fiAh,  eleTenth,  and  twelfth  corps  have  been  a  bucccs- 

the  several  roads  leading  to    Kelly's    Ford,  »ion  of  splendid  achieTcments.                „^^^„^ 

which  the  advance  nnder  Gen.  Howard  reached  %' wSuaVb  AmH  Adi't-Gen 
on  Tuesday  forenoon.  A  brigade  of  this  corps  '  ■'  ' 
had  been  gnarding  the  ford  since  the  movement  Such  was  the  position  of  Gen.  Hooker's  forces 
of  cavidry  under  Geo.  Stoneman.  The  pontoon  on  Friday  morning.  About  noon,  the  fifth  and 
boats  had  been  moved  into  a  creek  behind  the  twelfth  corps,  under  Gens.  Meade  and  Slocum, 
bluff  at  the  Ford.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  advanced  by  separate  roads  toward  Fred- 
men  of  tlie  7dd  Pennsylvania  and  164th  New  ericksburg.  The  former  moved  to  the  left  and 
York  immediately  crossed  in  boats  and  occupied  the  latter  to  the  right.  The  advance  of  Gen. 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Skirmishers  were  de-  Meade's  corps  was  led  by  the  second  division 
ployed  to  the  right  and  left,  but  no  enemy,  ex-  nnder  Gen.  Sykes.  In  about  an  hour  it  en- 
oepting  a  few  pickets  who  retired,  was  to  be  countered  the  enemy,  and  heavy  firing  ensued, 
found.  The  remainder  of  the  two  regiments  which  continued  for  three  fourths  of  an  hour, 
crossed  in  boats  whilst  the  bridge  was  building,  gradually  extending  toward  the  right  wing. 
That  evening  the  eleventh  corps  crossed,  and  Orders  were  tlien  sent  by  Gen.  Hooker,  whose 
the  twelfth  bivouacked  on  the  shore.  headquarters  were  in  the  large  house  known 
Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  ^e  twelfth  as  Ohancellorsville,  for  the  two  columns  to  fall 
corps  crossed  over,  followed  by  Gen.  Stone-  slowly  back.  This  order  was  systematically 
man's  cavafary  force  and  the  fifth  corps.  The  obeyed,  and  everything  became  quiet  untU 
wagon  trains  were  sent  back  from  Eelly^s  Ford  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  appeared 
and  parked  near  Banks's  Ford.  The  advance  in  lino  of  battle,  in  an  open  field  fronting  a 
moved  directly  to  Germania  Ford  on  the  Rapi-  dense  wood,  on  the  right  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and 
dan.  The  fifth  corps,  under  Gen.  Meade,  about  a  mile  from  Ohancellorsville.  A  vigorous 
crossed  the  Rapidan  m  the  afternoon,  a  little  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  on  both  sides,  which 
lower  down.  O/i  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  continued  until  night,  when  the  enemy  retired. 
an  advance  was  made  to  Ohancellorsville,  at  the  This  movement  was  regarded  as  indicating  a 
junction  of  the  Orange  Oourt  House  road  with  disposition  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Lee  to  feel  the 
a  road  to  Oulpepper,  between  Qve  and  ten  miles  Federal  lines  and  ascertain  the  strength  of  their 
dbtant  from  the  ford.  The  three  corps  were  position  and  force.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Hooker 
massed  at  this  place  at  night,  and  Gen.  Hooker  nad  caused  intrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  by 
arrived  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  his  army.  On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  first 
Wednesday,  the  second  corps,  under  Gen.  corps,  under  Gen.  Reynolds,  was  ordered  to 
Oouch,  took  a  posttdon  at  Banks's  Ford,  five  join  Gen.  Hooker  at  Ohancellorsville.  It  ar- 
miles  above  Fredericksburg.  Some  skirmish-  rived  in  the  afternoon  at  United  States  Ford, 
ing  had  occurred  with  small  bodies  of  the  ene-  and  was  ordered  into  position  on  the  right, 
my,  which  retired.  The  cavalry  force  of  Gen.  During  Friday  night  the  enemy  were  ob- 
Stoneman  was  sent  to  cut  the  communication  served  cutting  a  road  past  the  Federal  picket 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army  by  railroad  with  Richmond,  line  on  the  right,  and  wagons  were  seen  pass- 
Meanwhile  the  remaining  three  corps  of  the  ing  up  the  road  on  Saturday.  As  no  attack 
army  had  been  put  in  motion.  The  first  corps,  was  made  during  the  forenoon,  it  was  deter- 
under  MaJ.-Gen.  Reynolds,  the  third,  under  mined  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  movement 
Maj.-Gen.  Sickles,  and  the  sixth,  nnder  Maj.-  on  the  right,  by  a  reconnoissance  in  force  under 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  moved  from  their  camps  on  Gen.  Sickles.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  Bimey 
Monday  night  and  took  a  position  two  miles  and  Whipple,  with  Gen.  Barlow's  brigade  from 
below  Fr^ericksburg.  Early  on  the  next  Gen.  Howard's  corps,  were  pushed  to  the  front, 
morning,  one  dividon  of  the  sixth  corps  This  force  soon  became  more  or  less  engaged, 
crossed  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  especially  with  the  artillery  and  the  sharp- 
one  <Mvision  of  the  first  corps  about  one  mile  shooters  as  skirmishers.  Prisoners  who  wore 
farther  down.  Some  skirmishing  took  place,  taken  reported  that  the  wagon  train  which 
and  the  enemy  held  their  position;  at  the  same  had  been  seen  was  composed  mainly  of  ord- 
time  bridges  were  thrown  over  and  demonstra-  nance  wagons  and  ambulances,  following  a  coi- 
tions made  as  if  the  intention  was  to  cross  a  umn  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
large  force  over.  On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  Jackson.  It  was  perceived  at  once  that  the 
the  third  corps,  under  Gen.  Sickles,  was  detached  object  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  to  make  a  sudden 
and  ordered  to  cross  at  United  States  Ford  and  and  fierce  attack  upon  the  extreme  right.  To 
join  Gen.  Hooker  at  Ohancellorsville.  On  the  defeat  this  object  Gen.  Sickles  was  ordered  to 
next  day  Gen.Hooker  issued  the  following  order;  push  forward,  and  Gen.  Birney  advanced  with 

General  Order  No,  47.  ^^^^  ^'^^Ji^  ^^"^'^g  ^^  *,^^  ^  'f'''^  ^^  *!l® 

Hbadqitibt™  Armt  of  th.  PoTOMic,    ;  ^?^^J  still  movmg  up  the  road.    Gen.  Wil- 

Oamp  xiAR  Faucoutb,  Va.,  April  30M,  1803.  s  liams  s  division  of  Gen.  Slocum's  corps,  which 

It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  tbeCommanding  had  been  ordered  to  cooperate,  then  commenced 

Geoeralannoances  to  the  armythat  the  operations  of  the  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  right,  which 

*^  ^V^J^^l^  ^*1  determined  that  our  enemy  must  promised  great  success.     It  was  supposed  that 

either  inglonously  fly  or  come  out  from  behind  his  de-    T  ^ r^  ^  ^r  *i : *  n       t    i 

fences  aSi  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  Gen.  Jackson 

certain  destruction  awaits  bim.    The  operations  of  the  Would  endeavor  to  retreat  to  escape  a  capture, 
VOL.  in. — 6        A 
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or,  if  he  made  an  attack  on  the  right,  that  the  em^  were  advanced  in  overwhehning  nnmbers 
eleventh  corps  wonld  he  snfficient  to  resist  for  the  purpose  of  crashing  the  Federal  line, 
him.  On  the  contrary,  ahout  five  o^clock,  a  but  the  forces  of  Gens.  Sickles  and  Blocnm  held 
terrific  voUej  of  mnsketrj  on  the  extreme  right  them  in  check.  The  straggle  became  deepe- 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  his  opera-  rate,  hand  to  hand,  and  the  carnage  great  It 
tions.  The  division  of  Gen.  Schurz,  which  he  continued  until  8.45  ▲.  k.,  without  the  slightest 
first  assailed,  almost  instantly  gave  way.  Thou-  intermission,  when  there  was  a  temporary  sua- 
sands  threw  down  their  arms  and  streamed  pension  on  the  Federal  side,  occaaoned  by 
down  the  road  toward  headquarters.  The  en-  setting  out  of  ammunition,  llie  position  was, 
emy  pressed  his  advantage.  The  division  of  however,  held  by  the  bayonet  for  nearly  an 
Gen.  bevens,  infected  by  the  demoralization  in  hour,  until  a  supply  was  received,  and  an  order 
front,  soon  followed  the  fugitives.  Gen.  How-  was  given  to  fall  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
ard,  the  commander  of  the  corps,  with  all  his  Chancellor  House.  The  contest  now  raged  in 
vigor  and  resolution  could  not  stem  the  retreat*  tiiis  vicinity.  Gen.  Hooker^s  headquarters  were 
ing  torrent  The  brigades  of  Ools.  Bush,  Beck,  withdrawn  at  ten  o^dock.  The  house  was 
and  McLean  maintained  themselves  as  long  as  burned  by  a  shell  of  the  enemy.  The  engage- 
possible,  bat  finally  gave  way  in  good  order  ment  continued  until  11.80  ▲.  ic,  when  me 
before  superior  numbers.  musketry  fire  ceased.  G^n.  Hooker,  acting  on 
Gen.  Hooker  now  sent  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  the  defensive,  had  been  compelled  to  contract 
Howard  the  second  division  of  the  third  corps,  his  lines  still  further,  and  would  perhaps  have 
under  Miy.-Gen.  Berry.  Their  batteries,  under-  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  that  day  except 
Gapt.  Best,  were  moved  on  a  ridge  running  for  the  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by 
across  the  road,  and  after  a  short  but  sanguin-  the  movement  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  below  Fred- 
ary  contest,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  ericksburg,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  force  under 
checked.    This  disaster  compelled  thd  recall  of  Gen.  Stoneman. 

Gens.  Sickles  and  Slocum.    Gen.  Williams^s  di-  Several  attempts  were  mad£  by  the  enemy 

vision  found  a  portion  of  their  works  filled  with  during  the  f^moon  to  force  the  lines  of  Gron. 

the  enemy,  and  Gen.  Sickles  coald  not  commu-  Hooker,  but  without  success, 

nicate  with  the  rest  of  the  army  by  the  way  he  The  following  despatch,  relative  to  the  ope- 

had  advanced,  and  only  at  great  risk  by  any  rations  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  was  sent  to 

other  route.    This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Richmond  by  Gen.  Lee: 

dark.    A  bright  moon  soon  appeared,  and  a  Milfoed.  jray8(f.i8«L 

night  attack  was  ordered  to  restore  the  com-  To  I^esieUrU  Davis  .* 

munications.     Gen.   Wood^s  brigade  of  Gen.  Yesterday  Gen.  Jackson  Denetrated  to  the  rear  of 

Bimey's  division  made  the  attack  at  eleven  S«SJ?Sy-   We  drove  him  W  aU  his  positions  from 

o'clock,  aided  by  the  guns  massed  on  the  ridge  &**  Wilderness  to  withm  one  mde  of  Chancellorsville. 

y   ir^     7\i  ^         *»      mTv~j:     ,          ****6^  He  was  engaged  at  the  same  tmie  m  front  by  two  of 

in  front  of  the  enemy.     Ihis  attack  was  sue-  Longstreet's  dirUions.    Many  prisoners  were  taken, 

cessfol  and  restored  the  communications.     The  andlhe  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  lam. 

enemy  fell  back  nearly  half  a  mile.     The  efiect  This  morning  the  battle  was  renewed.    He  was  dis- 

of  the  enemy's  movement  was  to  compel  Gen.  J^J^dri^en  ^ht^^^w^l^^  ^M^^k"ov5 

Hooker  to  contract  his  lines  and  assume  the  "hich  hllS  now  retreltlng.    We  ha^  ^^io'ih^ 

defensive,  protected  by  breastworks  and  m-  Almirfity  God  for  a  great  victory.    I  regret  to  state 

trenchments.  that  Gen.  Paxton  was  killed,  (}en.  Jackson  severely 

During  the  night,  the  first  corps,  under  Ma}.-  •^  Q«°»-  Heth  and  A.  P.  Hill  slightly  wounded, 
Gen.  Reynolds,  and  the  fifth  corps,  under  M^\-  ^'  ^'  ^^^'  ^^'^^"^  Commanding. 
Gen.  Meade,  were  transferred  to  G^n.  Hooker's  On  Saturday,  May  2d,  Gen.  Sedgwick  was 
right,  and  set  to  work  vigorously  to  intrench  ordered  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  move  upon 
themselves.  The  position  of  the  latter  corps  Fredericksburg,  and  march  out  on  the  plank  road 
on  the  left  was  taken  by  the  eleventh  corps,  toward  Chancellorsville,  until  he  connected 
which  was  reorganized  during  the  night,  and  with  the  right  under  G^n.  Hooker,  and  to  de- 
then  assigned  to  a  point  where  but  little  etroy  any  force  he  might  meet  on  the  road, 
fighting  was  anticipated,  and  where  they  were  By  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  the  three  divi- 
protected  by  the  work  made  on  the  previous  sions  composing  the  sixth  corps  were  all  across, 
day  by  the  fifth  corps.  At  the  same  time  the  and  waiting  orders.  The  miun  force  of  the 
force  of  Gen.  Lee  opposite  the  Federal  right  enemy  had  been  concentrated  on  their  own  left 
was  strongly  reinforced.  to  resist  Gen.  Hooker.  The  first  division,  under 

At  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  enemy  Gen.  Brooks,  was  left  to  guard  the  crossing  and 

could  be  seen  up  the  plank  road  about  a  mile  occupy  the  enemy  in  front.    At  four  o'clock 

and  a  half  from  the  Ohaficellor  House,  which  ▲•  m.,  on  Sunday,  the  head  of  the  corps  was  in 

was  still  retained  as  the  headquarters  of  Gkn.  mt>tion  toward  Fredericksburg.    At  the  edge 

Hooker.    The  Federal  line  was  formed  with  of  the  town  it  was  halted,  the  batteries  brought 

the  division  of  Gen.  Berry  on  the  right,  that  of  into  position,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 

Gen.  Bimey  next  on  the  left,  and  Gens.  Whip-  intrenchments  in  the  rear  carried  with  consid- 

le  and  Williams  supporting.    By  half  past  erable  loss.  At  noon  the  division  of  Gen.  Howe 

ve.  Gen.  Berry  became  engaged,  and  a  terri-  was  scattered  over  the  heights,  looking  out  for 

ble  conflict  ensued.    The  infantry  of  the  en-,  and  pursuing  the  enemy,  when  orders  were  re- 
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ceived  to  move  on  and  join  the  other  divisions,  Hooker  continued  during  the  day  to  strengthen 

vhich  had  gone  through  the  city.    The  height  his  position  with  a  second  line  of  rifle  pits, 

andthe  city  were  thusabandoned.  to  be  occupied  During  Monday  night  slight  skirmishing  con- 

soon  after  by  the  enemy.  About  five  o^clock,  the  tinned  along  the  lines,  with  frequent  volleys  of 

advance  was  overtaken  a  few  miles  out  of  Pred-  musketry  from  some  portion  of  the  rifle  pits, 

ericksburg,  engaged  in  abriskiSghtwith  the  en-  Batteries  of  flying  artillery  were  used  to  shell 

emy.   The  division  of  Gen.  Howe  was  deployed  the  camps,  which  changed  position  as  often  as 

to  the  left  of  the  road  over  a  broken  country,  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    Thus 

with  the  left  wing  to  the  rear,  so  as  to  confront  the  Federal  troops  were  harassed  and  exhaust- 

ihe  enemy  reoccupying  the  heights  and  mase-  ed  during  the  night. 

ing  in  the  rear.  Jn  this  nosition  Gen.  Sedg-  Early  on  Tue^ay  all  the  pioneers  and  men, 
wick^s  force  remained  in  line  of  battle  during  with  extra  tools,  were  employed  on  the  roads 
the  ni^t,  distant  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  leading  from  the  army  back  to  United  States 
Gen.  Hooker.  By  morning  of  the  4th,  the  en-  Ford.  Old  roads  were  repaired  and  new  ones 
emy  appeared  in  strong  force  in  front  and  on  cut  through  the  woods.  The  trains  and  artil- 
the  hills  to  his  left.  About  4'  p.  m.  they  moved  lery  conmienced  moving  toward  the  river  early 
up  to  attack,  and  Gen.  Sedgwick's  artillery  in  the  evening.  The  rain  then  was  falling  rap- 
opened  fire  on  every  quarter,  but  could  not  idly,  and  the  night  became  quite  dark.  The 
check  their  slow  and  steady  advance,  before  crossing  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  three 
which  he  gradually  fell  back  toward  Banks's  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  all  the  wagons 
Ford.  The  engagement  was  hot,  and  lasted  and  mule  trains  and  artillery  had  passed  the 
until  9  p.  u.,  with  a  loss  to  Gen.  Sedgwick  of  bridges,  and  the  passage  of  the  infantry  com- 
nearly  four  thousand.  That  Monday  night  he  menced.  The  second  corps,  under  Gen.  Couch, 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  The  crossing  led  the  advance.  The  fifth  corps,  under  Gen. 
was  eflfected  in  good  order,  with  the  camp  Meade,  formed  the  rear  guard,  with  Gen.  Sykes's 
equipage,  mule  trains,  etc.,  except  a  few  of  the  division  of  regulars  to  cover  the  retreat.  The 
latter,  which  were  taken  when  the  enemy  first  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  without  any 
appeared  in  rear  at  Fredericksburg.  All  the  disturbance  from  the  enemy.  The  dead  on  the 
work  on  the  left  was  performed  by  this  corps  battle  field  of  Tuesday  were  left  unburied,  and 
of  G«n.  Sedgwick.  It  built  three  bridges,  con-  many  of  the  wounded  remained  behind.  The 
fitantly  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  stormed  rapid  rise  of  the  river  prevented  the  inunediate 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  advanced  advance  of  Gen.  Lee. 

to  support  the  right,  when  it  was  flanked  by  a  The  movements  of  the  cavalry  force,  under 

heavy  force  of  the  enemy  and  forced  to  retreat  Gen.  Stoneman,  do  not  appear  to  have  pro- 

acrosa  the  river.  duced  any  advantage  in  favor  of  Gen.  Hooker. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair  As  has  been  state<^  the  storms  which  ensued 

were  thus  reported  by  Gen.  Lee :  prevented  active  movements  by  Gen.  Stone- 

To  Eis  ExmUmcy  PttHdeni  Davit:  man  until  the  29th  of  ApriL    On  that  day  he 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  ChaooeUorsville  on  San-  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford.     The  division  of  Gen. 

daj,  the  enemy  wos  reported  advancing  from  Fred-  Averill  moved  to  the  Oranjre  and  Alexandria 

^^"p^^r.Sr^pSSSi&^^IS'n.'Sr""  "Uroad,  and  encountered  two  regiments  of 

That  afternoon,  learning  that  his  forces  conustod  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  toward  Gordonsville. 

two  oorpsy  under  Gen.^dKwick,  I  determined  to  at-  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Culpepper,  and  dis- 

tack  him,  and  marched  back  yesterday  with  Gen.  An-  persed  a  force  of  the  rebels  there,  capturing 

Sf^ffwick  over  the  river.                                 .  ^^^^j  ^alt,  and  bacon.    The  enemy  were  pur- 

^we  have  reoccupied  Fredericksburg,  and  no  enemy  sued  by  way  of  Oedar  mountain  toward  the 

remains  south  of  the  Rappahannock  or  in  the  vicinity.  Bapidan.     Here  he  received  a  despatch  from 

B.  E.  LEE,  General  Commanding.  q^j^  Stoneman,  desiring  him  to  push  the  enemy 
WLUe  these  operations  were  going  on  under  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  keep  him  oc- 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  the  enemy  made  no  serious  at-  cupied.  On  the  Ist,  scouting  parties  were  sent 
tack  upon  Gen.  Hooker.  On  Monday,  at  day-  up  and  down  on  both  sides  of  the  Kapidan.  On 
light,  they  placed  guns  on  the  heights,  which  the  2d,  orders  were  received  by  him  Jp  join 
ccmmianded  the  ground  north  of  United  States  Gen.  Hooker  at  United  States  Ford  at  once. 
Ford,  and  began  shelling  the  trains  of  Gen.  Gen.  Stoneman,  after  crossing  at  Kelly% 
Hooker.  These  guns  were  soon  silenced  by  the  Ford,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  command 
twelfth  corps,  which  relieved  the  eleventh,  and  across  Fleshman^s  creek,  and  encamped  for  the 
now  occupied  the  extreme*  left.  During  the  day,  night  in  an  open  field.  On  the  next  day,  tiie  8d, 
the  eoemy  continued  to  feel  the  lines  of  Gen.  Gen.  Buford  crossed  the  Bapidan,  t^  miles 
Hooker  from  the  extreme  left  to  right,  making  below  Bacoon  Ford,  and  drove  a  body  of  in- 
vigorous  feints,  driving  in  pickets,  picldng  off  £Eintry  from  the  ford,  where  Qen,  Gregg  cross- 
artillery  horses  and  officers  on  horseback.  It  ed  later  in  the  day.  A  lieutenant  and  ^irteen 
was  in  one  of  these  forays  that  Gen.  "Whipple  privates  of  an  artillery  company  were  captured 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  spine,  while  here.  At  night  the  whole  force  bivouacked 
standing  against  a  tree  in  his  own  camp,  sup-  one  mile  from  the  river.  On  the  next  day  the 
posing  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security.    Gen.  march  was  commenced,  and  at  Orange  Spring  a 
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force  of  the  enemy,  approaching  by  railroad,  a*  daylight  on  the  4th ;  destroyed  the  depot  and  tele- 

barely  escaped  capture.    That  night  the  com-  graph  wires  and  railroad  for  aeveral  mU^j  pawed 

woi  siij  %;ov/«^%.«  v/«i^  J     ®         M     ^  over  to  Brook  turnpike,  drove  m  the  rebel  pickets  s 

mand  encamped  at  Greenwood,  one  nule  from  ^^^^  the  pike,  across  the  brook,  charged  a  hatteiy, 

Lonisa  Court  House,  through  which  the  Vir-  and  forced  it  to  retire  within  two  miles  of  the  ci^  of 

ginia  Central  railroad  passes,  connecting  Gor-  Richmond ;  captured  Lieut.  Brown,  aide^le-camp  to 

donsville  with  Richmond.  On  the  next  day,  the  Cte°-  Winder,  "d  eleven  men  within  the  fortificationa ; 

o^  %  TLfir  -.  «»««^*^«t  ^^  4i»A  1 A+K  -Nroar  vV.».ir  psssod  dowu  to  the  left  of  the  Meadow  bridge  on  th« 

2d  of  May,  a  squadron  of  the  10th  New  York,  ghickabominy,  which  I  burned ;  ran  a  tr^  of  cars 

under  Col.  Irwin,  was  sent  five  miles  above  the  into  the  river ;  retired  to  Hanovertown  on  the  penin- 


was  torn  up  for  some  distance,  the  telegraph  i  resumed  my  march  at  1  a.  v.  of  the  5th ;  surprised 

out,  and  some   commissary  stores  seized.    In  a  force  of  three  hundred  cavalry  at  Aylett's ;  captured 

the  afternoon  the  command  moved  to  Tliomp-  *^°  .°f  ^^^Jl  denotJ^n^ni^  unwal^  d-T^nfy*^iolf 

son's  Four  Corners.    From  this  place,  as  head-  J^^^  \i,^h%\A  of  com  and  whf  aCquantities  of  clothing 

quarters,   several  expeditions  were  sent  out.  and  commissary  stores,  and  siaely  crossed  the  Matta- 

On  the  next  morning  Col.  Wyndham  proceeded  pony,  and  destroyed  the  ferrv  again  just  in  time  to  ea- 

to  Columbia,  on  the  James  river,  where  the  we  the  advance  of  the  rebel  wvalry  pursuit.    Late  in 

Lynchburg  and  Richmond  canal '  crosses  the  ??enirjib'r^i;i^we's^^^^^^ 

nver.     An  nnsuocessml  attempt  was  made  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  from  that  point  made  a  forced 

destroy  the  aqueduct.  Five  locks  were  injured,  march  or  twenty  miles,  being  closely  pursued  b;^  a  su- 

three  canal    boats,  loaded  with  commissary  perior  force  of  cavalry,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 


King 

tlie  town  were  also  destroyed.     Another  de-  strength  was  unknown,  but  I  at  once  advanced  to  the 

tachment^  under  Capt.  Drummond,  of  the  6th  attack,  only  to  discover,  however,  that  they  were  f^^ 

cavalry  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  James  ^^^e^^^atfdKh^crrnr^^^^^^^^^ 

river  at  Oeutreville.    Other  small  parties  were  of  the  same  regiment. 

sent  out  in  different  directions,  and  some  skir-  At  10  a.  m.,  on  the  7th,  I  found  safety  and  rest  under 

mishing  took  place  with  small  parties  of  the  our  own  brave  old  flag  within  our  lines  at  Gloucester 

enemv.  At  the  same  time  a  force,  consisting  I**>'"*-  '^''^  "^^  »^^  I^'f''^^'^T^A  *^m  ""^  k''®  ^^'^^ 
-  , ,  -  -  ^.r  XT  XT  1  J  1  i.  \r  •  -iP  army— a  march  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles— has  been 
of  the  10th  New  York  and  Ist  Mame,  with  ^ade  in  less  than  five  days,  with  a  loss  of  one  officer 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  was  sent  out  under  and  thirtv-seven  men,  having  captured  and  paroled 
Gen.  Gregg,  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  upward  of  three  hundred  men. 
Ashland,  while  Ool.  Kilpatrick,  with  the  Ear-  At  the  same  time,  Lieut.-Col.  Davis,  of  the 
ris  Light,  and  12th  Illinois,  Lieut.-Ool.  Davis,  12th  Illinois,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  to  the 
were  to  go  between  Ashland  and  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
destroying  the  railroad,  bridges,  &c.  Gon.  Gregg  Virginia  Central,  and  destroy  communications, 
destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  South  Anna  on  If  he  crossed  the  Virginia  Central  ho  was  to 
the  road  from  Columbia  to  Spottsylvania ;  make  for  Williamsburg  on  the  peninsula.  Leav- 
thence  he  moved  east,  and  destroyed  the  road  ing  the  main  body  on  the  South  Anna,  on 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station.  He  then  turned  north  Sunday,  May  8d,  he  passed  down  the  bank  of 
to  the  Richmond  and  Gordonsville  turnpike,  that  river,  burning  a  bridge,  and,  dispersing  a 
sending  out  a  detachment  to  bum  the  Ground  mounted  party  of  the  enemy,  struck  the  rdl- 
Squirrel  bridge.  That  night  he  bivouacked  road  at  Ashland.  Here  he  cut  the  telegraph, 
eight  miles  from  Ashland.  A  detachment  sent  tore  up  some  rails,  and  burned  the  trestle- 
out  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Ashland  found  it  too  work  bridge  south  of  the  town.  At  the  same 
strongly  defended.  Some  portions  of  the  rail-  time  a  train  of  cars,  filled  with  sick  and 
road  track,  however,  were  destroyed.  Leaving  wounded,  arrived,  and  was  captured.  The 
Ool.  Kilpatrick  and  Lieut.-Col.  Davis,  Gen.  prisoners  were  paroled,  and  the  locomotives 
GregMetnrned  on  the  next  day  to  Gkn.  Stone-  disabled.  Twenty  wagons,  with  horses,  were 
man.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  G«n.  Gregg  destroyed,  and  several  horses  taken.  Leaving 
moved  near  Yanceyville,  and  was  followed  the  at  6  p.  m.,  a  train  of  eighteen  wagons  was 
next  day  by  Gen.  Stoneman  and  Gen.  Buford's  met  and  destroyed,  and  Hanover  Station  reach- 
command.  On  the  6th,  the  retrograde  movement  od  at  8  p.  m.  Here  thirty  prisoners  were  cap- 
commenced,  and  crossing  Racoon  Ford,  on  the  tured,  and  the  railroad  line  broken.  The  depot, 
Rapid^,  the  command  arrived  at  Kelly's  Ford,  storehouses,  and  stables,  filled  with  govern- 
on  the  North  Fork.  Meantime,  the  advance  ment  property,  were  destroyed,  also  a  culvert 
of  Col.  Kilpatrick  was  made,  and  thus  subse-  and  trestlework  south  of  the  station.  Among 
quently  reported  by  him:  tiie  property  destroyed  were  more  than  one 

hundred  wagons,  a  thousand  sacks  of  flour  and 

By  d^tions  from  Maj-Oen.  Stoneman,,  I  left  Louisa  ^.^^n,  and  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  horse 

Court  House  on  the  mormng  of  the  3d  instant,  with  .'          "      n-x,^  **    *  J     ;i  xi:         ®      j  a 

one  regiment  (the  Harris  LigKt  Cavalry)  of  my  brie-  equipments.     1  he  command  then  moved  down 

ade ;  reached  Hungary,  on  the  Fredcricksonrg  railroQd,  within  seven  mues  of  Richmond,  and  bivouack- 
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ed  until  eight  o^clook  the  next  morning.  It 
then  marched  for  Williamsburg,  bat  at  Tans- 
tall's  Station,  near  White  House,  encountered  a 
train  of  cars,  filled  with  infantry  and  a  battery 
of  three  guns.  This  force  formed  in  rifle  pits, 
BO  that  CoL  Dayis,  by  a  charge,  could  not  pene- 
trate their  line:  he  therefore  determined  to 
cross  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Gloucester  Point  He  thus  reports  the 
result  of  his  movements  : 

Our  total  loss  in4he  expedition  has  been  two  com- 
missioned officers  and  thirty-three  enlisted  men;  we 
brought  with  us  one  hundred  mules  and  seTenty-flve 
horses,  captured  from  the  enemy.  We  captured,  in 
the  course  of  our  march,  a  much  larger  number,  which 
we  could  not  bring  in.  The  amount  of  property  de- 
stroyed is  estimated  at  over  one  million  oi  dollars. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  DAVIS,  Lieut-Colonel  Commanding. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker,  after  recrossing, 
as  before  stated,  moved  immediately  to  its  origi- 
nal camp  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  6th,  Gen.  Hooker  issued  the  follow- 
ing address  to  his  army : 

General  Orden  K<k  49. 

JISADQUAllTESS  AbMT  OF  TIR  POTOXAO,  \ 

May  6/A,  1868.     \ 

The.  Major-General  Commanding  tenders  to  tnia 
army  his  congratulations  on  its  atmievements  of  the 
last  seven  days.  If  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
was  expected,  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the  army. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  were  of  a  character  not  to 
be  foreseen  or  prerented  by  human  sagacity  or  re- 
source. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock before  aellTering  a  general  battle  to  our  ad- 
yersaries,  the  army  has  ^i?en  renewed  eridence  of  its 
confidence  in  itself,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  principles  it 
represents.  On  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would 
have  been  recreant  to  our  trust,  to  ourselves,  our  cause, 
and  our  country.  'Profoundly  loyal  and  conscious  of 
its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  give  or 
decline  battle  whenever  its  interest  or  honor  may  de- 
mand. It  will  also  be  the  guardian  of  its  own  history 
and  its  own  arm.  By  your  celerity  and  secrecy  of 
movement,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  rivers  was 
imdispated.  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  ven- 
tured to  follow. 

The  events  of  last  week  may  swell  with  pride  the 
heart  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  this  army.  We 
have  added  new  lustre  to  its  former  renown.  We 
have  made  lon^  marches,  crossed  rivers,  surprised  the 
enemy  in  his  intrenchments,  and,  wherever  we  have 
fought,  have  inflicted  heavier  blows  than  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  five  thousand 
prisoners;  fiflee^  colors;  captured  and  brought  off 
seven  pieces  of  artillery ;  placed  hon  du  combat  eigh- 
teen tnousand  of  his  chosen  troops;  destroyed  his 
depots  filled  with  vast  amounts  oi  stores ;  deranged 
his  communications;  captured  prisoners  within  the 
fortifications  of  his  capital,  and  filled  bis  country  with 
fear  and  consternation.  We  have  no  other  regret 
than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions, 
and  in  this  we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  tliat  they 
bare  fallen  in  the  holiest  cause  ever  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  battle. 

By  command  of  Major-Gencral  HOOKER. 

S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  7th,  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following 

address  to  his  army : 

General  Ordtrt  Ko.  59. 

HeAPQCABTSBS  AsMT  NOETnZRN  YlRGT.VIA,  ) 

May  1th,  1S68.     f 
With  heartfelt  gratification,  the  General  Command- 
ing expresses  to  the  army  his  sense  of  the  heroic  con- 


duct displayed  by  officers  and  men,  during  the  arduous 
operations  in  which  they  have  just  been  engaged. 

Under  trying  vicissitudes  or  heat  and  storm,  you 
attacked  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched  in  the  depths 
of  a  tangled  wilderness,  and  again  on  the  hills  of  Ired- 
ericksburg,  fifteen  miles  distant,  and,  by  the  vidor  that 
has  triumphed  on  so  many  fields,  forced  him  once 
more  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While 
this  glorious  victory  entitles  you  to  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  we  are  especially  called  upon 
to  return  our  ^teful  thanks  to  the  only  Giver  of  vic- 
toHTi  for  the  signal  deliverance  He  has  wrought. 

It  is,  therelore,  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
troops  unite  on  Sunday  next  in  ascribing  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  the  glory  due  His  name. 

Let  us  not  forget^  in  our  rejoicings,  the  brave-soldiers 
who  have  fiillen  in  defence  of  Uieir  country;  and, 
while  we  mourn  their  loss,  let  us  resolve  to  emulate 
their  noble  example.  The  army  and  the  country  alike 
lament  the  absence  for  a  time  of  one  to  whose  brav- 
ery, energy,  and  skill  they  are  so  much  indebted  for 
success. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  is  communicated  to  the  army  as  an 
expression  of  his  appreciation  of  its  success : 

I  have  received  your  despatch,  atid  reverently  unite  with 
Ton  In  giving  pnUse  to  Qod  lor  the  soooeas  with  wbich  he 
has  crowned  our  arms. 

In  the  namo  of  the  people,  I  offer  my  cordial  thanks  to 

Sonrself  and  the  troops  nnaer  your  command,  for  this  addi- 
on  to  the  unprecedented  series  ot  great  victories  which  yoar 
army  has  achieved. 

Tne  nntveraol  rcfolcfng  prodaeed  by  this  happy  result 
win  be  mingled  with  a  general  rcsret  for  the  good  and  the 
brave  who  are  anmbered  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 

B.  £.  LEE,  General. 

On  the  8th,  the  following  despatch  was  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Northern  States : 

WAfiimroTOK,  May  ^\  1SC8. 

The  President  and  General-in-Chief  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  principal 
operations  of  Gen.  Hooker  failed,  but  there  nas  been 
no  serious  disaster  to  the  organization  and  efficiency 
of  the  army.  It  is  now  occupying  its  former  position 
on  the  Rappahannock,  having  recrossed  the  river  with- 
out any  loss  in  the  movement  Not  more  than  one 
third  of  Gen.  Hooker's  force  was  engaged.  Gen. 
Stoneman's  operations  have  been  a  briUiant  success. 
Part  of  his  force  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of 
Richmond,  and  the  enemy's  communications  have 
been  cut  in  every  direction.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac will  speedily  resume  ofiensive  operations. 

(Signed)       £.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  preliminary  to  execu- 
ting the  law  for  obtaining  soldiers  by  enrol- 
ment and  draft.  It  wonld  appear  that  the 
events  on  the  Eappahannock  had  hastened  the 
decision  to  put  the  law  for  this  object  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  proclamation  notified  all  foreign- 
ers who  had  merely  declared  an  intention  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  after 
sixty-five  days  they  would  be  liable  to  draft, 
if  found  in  the  country. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  .* 

PEOCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its 
lost  session,  enacted  a  law,  entitled  an  act  for  the  en- 
rolling and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  and  for  oth- 
er purposed,  which  was  approved  on  the  8d  day  of 
March  last ;  and  whereas,  it  is  recited  in  said  act  that 
there  now  exists  4n  the  West  and  South  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  thereof,  and  it  is  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  Insurrection  and  rebellion,  to 
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gosrantee  to  each  State  a  repnblican  form  of  goTem- 
meot,  and  to  presenre  public  tranquillity ;  and  whereas, 
for  these  high  pUrpo&es,  a  military  force  is  indispensa- 
ble, to  raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought 
willingly  to  contribute ;  and  whereas,  no  serrioe  can 
be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than  that  whicb 
is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Consiitutioii 
and  Union,  and  consequent  preservation  of  free  fgor» 
emment ;  and  whereas,  for  the  reasons  thus  recited, 
it  was  enacted  by  said  statute  that  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  in* 
tention  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years, 
with  certain  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be  hero  men- 
tioned, are  declared  to  constitute  the  national  forces, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  miiituT  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  when,  called  on  b^  the 
President  for  that  purpose ;  and  whereas,  it  is  claimed, 
by  and  in  behalf  or  persons  of  foreign  birth  within  the 
ases  specified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  de- 
clared on  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizens  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suJQraffe  or  any 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  tne  United 
States  or  of  any  of  the  States  thereof;  are  not  absolute- 
Iv  concluded  by  their  aforesaid  declaration  of  intention 
from  renouncing  their  purpose  to  become  citizens;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  sucn  persons  under  treaties  or 
the  law  of  nations  retain  a  nght  to  renounce  that  pur- 

Sose  and  to  forego  privilege  of  citizenship  and  reai- 
ence  within  the  united  States  under  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  oon- 
cerniug  liability  of  persons  concerned  to  perform  the 
service  required  by  such  enactment,  and  to  give  it  full 
offset,  I  do  hereby  order  and  prodaim  that  no  plea  of 
alienage  will  be  received  or  allowed  to  exempt  finom 
obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress 
any  person  of  foreign  oirth  who  shall  have  declared. 
on  oath,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Unitea 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found 
1  within  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  oon- 
tinoance  of  the  present  insurrection  and  rebellion  at 
or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days 
firom  date  of  tbis  proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such 
plea  of  alienage  be  allowed  in  favor  of  any  such  per- 
son who  has  so  as  aforesaid  declared  his  utention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
exercised  at  any  time  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  other 
political  franchise  within  the  United  States  under  laws 
of  any  of  the  several  States.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  nereunto  set  my  seal  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of 
Washiugton,  this  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1S68,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  87tii. 

(Signed)         ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Preeldenl 
W.  H.  SxwAftD,  Secretary  of  State. 

Previouflly,  while  the  movements  of  Gen. 
Hooker  were  in  progress,  the  following  mili- 
tary orders  were  issued.  The  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
premature  and  unreliable  reports  to  Halifax, 
I^ova  Scotia,  and  by  steamer  to  Europe : 

Wasbingtoit,  Mat  Id,  1863. 

2b  Mdj^or-G^n:  Wool,  commanding  ai  Nho  York. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines,  Ac,  passed  February  4th,  1862,  the  President 
directs  that  vou  take  immeaiate  militanr  possession  of 
the  telegraph  lines  lately  established  between  Phila- 
.delphia  and  Boston,  called  the  Independeni  Telegraph 
iCompaoy,  and  forbid  the  transmission  of  any  intelli- 
fgence  relating  to  the  movements  o#  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  or  any  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  this  order  is  violated,  |UTest  and  imprison  the 
perpetrators  in  Fort  Delaware,  reporting  to  this  De* 


Eartmeni  If  the  mana^ment  of  the  line  will  stipa- 
kte  to  transmit  no  military  intelligence  without  the 
sanction  of  the  War  Department,  they  need  not  be  in- 
terfered with  so  long  as  the  engagement  is  fulfilled. 
This  order  will  be  executed  so  as  not  to  interfei^  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Telegraph  Company. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

£.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Captain  Bowello,  aide-de-camp,  will  proceed  by  the 
first  conveyance  to  Boston  and  execute  the  above  or- 
der, viz. :  Take  military  possession  of  the  Independent 
Telegraph  Comjgany's  lines,  and  forbid  any  transmis- 
sion of  information  relating  to  th^  movements  of  ttie 
Army  of  the  Potomac  or  any  muitary  forces  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  principal  or  owner  of  the  lino 
will  stipulate  not  to  violate  the  condition  imposed, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  War  Department,  he  will 
not  be  interfered  with.  If,  however,  he  violaiea  the 
stipulations,  he  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

JOHN  £.  WOOL,  Major-GeneraL 

To  E.  F.  Leigfaton,  Manager  Boston  Office,  Lade- 
pendent  Telegraph :  Do  not  fail  to  send  us  the  news 
just  the  sameas  neretofore ;  that  is,  everything  that  is 
made  public  in  Boston  or  New  York.  No  military  dic- 
tator can  prevent  a  legitimate  use  of  oar  flcKsilities  for 
the  transmission  to  any  station  of  intelligence  already 
made  pubUo.  J.  W.  STOVER, 

Manager  of  Boston  and  Portland  District. 

The   official  statement  of  the  killed   and 

wounded  of  Qten.,  Hooker^s  army  was  as  fol^ 

lows: 

Officers  killed 154 

Enlisted  men  killed 1,358 

Officers  wounded 624 

Enlisted  men  wounded 8,894 

Total 11,080 

Some  of  the  wounded  remained  on  the  field 
of  battle  at  least  ten  days,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  made  public  : 

HSAPqUABTSBS  AEMT  OF  THE  PoTOKAO,  ) 

TuMday,  Jfay  12^  1868L  f 
Dr.  Luckley,  medical  director  in  diargc  of  our  woun- 
ded on  the  field,  reports  that  they  are  ul  comfortable, 
and  are  about,  twelve  hundred  in  number.  An  ambu- 
lance train  has  been  sent  for  them.  They  are  expected 
to  return  to  camp  by  to-night 

A  flag  of  trace  from  Gen.  Lee  stated  that 
he  had  exhausted  his  medicines  and  hospital 
stores,  and  fresh  supplies  were  sent  oyer  for  tlie 
wounded  of  Qen.  Hooker's  army.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  was  estimated  by  the 
enemy  at  eight  thousand.  It  was  an  oyeresti- 
mate. 

Gten.  Halleck,  in  his  annual  report,  thus 

speaks  of  the  losses  and  of  these  operations: 

For  want  of  official  data  I  am  unable  to  give  any  de- 
tailed aceonnt  of  these  operations,  or  of  our  losses.  It 
is  also  proper  to  remark  in  this  place  that  from  the 
time  he  was  placed  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  till  ne  reached  Fairfax  Station,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  a  few  days  before  he  was  relieved  fW>m  the  com- 
mand, General  Hooker  reported  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  received  instructions  directly  from  him.  I 
received  no  official  information  of  his  plans,  or  of  their 
execution. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  numbers  wns  less 
than  that  of  Gen.  Hooker,  but  far  greater  in 
the  importance  of  the  officers.  Among  their 
wounded  was  Gen.  Jackson,  who  subsequently 
died.  Upon  hearing  that  he  was  wounded, 
Gen.  Lee  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter : 
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OHAHcnxoBtTiLLs,  JfoffUk.  mvLch  Btrcngtli  as  to  create  the  impression  that 

jn>  LUuUnmii'Gen.  T,  J.  Jaekton :  the  mass^of  his  forces  had  not  been  removed. 
Gw»bal:  I  hare  JMt  re^iTed  your  note,  inform-        q^  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  June,  two  brigades 

S|rS\?tt  "cSSoSn:^""'"'  '  '^''' "'""  "^  Of  Gen.  Plea^ton's  cavalry,  uider  command 
.  Coald  I  hare  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen  of  Gen.  Buford,  made  a  reconnoissance  to  Gol- 
fer the  good  of  the  oonntry  to  have  been  disabled  in  pepper.  The  force  was  supported  bj  two  bat- 
your  stead.  I  conmtukte  you  upon  the  victoiy  which  Series  of  artillery,  and  two  regiments  of  infan- 
laduetoyourskifland^ener^.  try,  as  a  reserve.    On  Monday  night,  the  force 

B.  E.  LEE,  GeneraL  bivouacked  near  Beverly  £brd,  on  the  Rappa- 

Gen.  Jackson  had  gone  some  distance  in  \^J^^f^'  Beyond  Uie  ford  was  a  semicircular  | 

front  of  bis  line  of  skumishers,  on  Saturday  ^^^^  ^f  wood^  with  a  rauge  of  nfle  pits  near 

evening,    May  2d,  and  was  returning  about  the  edge ;  and  a  line  of  pickets  guarded  the 

eight  o^clock,  attended  by  his  staff  and  part  of  ^^rds  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  nver.    The 

hS  couriers?  The  cavalcade,  in  the  darkness  ^"^^^  <^'0««^  aj  *  a-  f  •»  the  10th  New  York 

of  the  night,  was  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  m  advance,  and  drove  the  pickets  back  to  the 

Federal  <»viry,  and  fired  upon  by  a  regiment  Tifle  Pita,  and  then  charged  upou  the  pits.  The 

of  his  own  corps.     He  waTstruck  by  three  cwnbat  was  severe,  but  the  enemy  were  driven 

baDs,  one  through  the  left  arm,  two  inches  ^^  thei'  ^1%*"*^  5"®  "^^"^t .  Falling  back 

below  the  shouller  jomt,  shatteAng  the  bone  ^P?>^  *^«,^r,  artillery,  they  maintained  their  po- 

and  aevering  the  chief  artery;  another  ball  Bition  until  twelve  o  clock,  when  Gen.  Buford^s 

passed  through  the  same  arm  between  the  artillery  cached  the  ground,  and  the  action 

elbow  and  T^ist,  making  its  exit  through  the  ^/« '«°?^«^    Gen.  Pleasanton  took  command 

pahn  of  the  hand ;  a  third  ball  entered  the  palm  g{  <*«  ^^^<»  ^^^^  ^«>5f  ^V'®?  ^^^^l    ^®,°- 

^tiie  right  hand,  about  the  middle,  passed  Stuart  also  arrived  on  the  Confederate  8ide. 

through  ind  broke  two  bones.      He  silffered  The  Federal  loss  was  about  three  hundred  and 

for  a  week,  during  which  his  wounds  improved,  ^J\  f^^  *Y®  ^^^  "^  ^^  ^'  ^;  ■^*^^' 

but  sunk  under  li  attack  of  pneumoniiL    The  who  led  the  oavdry  force  from  Harpei^ 

following  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Lee :  **  ^^?  ^""®  ^^  ^^  sn^ender  m  1862.    The  ene- 

r    ralOrdtrN  ^\  my's  loss  was  somewhat  larger.  The  number  of 

b^henu  uraer^o.  o  .         ^^  enemy  taken  prisoners  was  about  two  hun- 

H.AIKITTA.™  A.MT  OF  Nowrm«K  TrBomA,  I  ^^^   j^^^^pjy  J^  communication  from  Gen. 

TTith  deep  grief  the  Commanding  General  announ-  Pleasanton,  relating  to  the  men  left  in  the 

ces  to  the  army  the  death  of  Lieut-Gen.  T.  J.  Jack-  hands  of  Gen.  Stuart,  the  latter  subsequently 

ton,  wbo  expired  on  the  10th  instant,  at  8.15  p.  h.  stated  that  the  dead  had  been  decently  bur- 

The  daring,  skill,  and  energy  of  this  g«»tai^^  j^  ^^  wounded  humanely  attended  by  his 

soldier,  by  the  decree  of  an  all-wiae  Providence  are  .,,'._-  „„  j  ^.v^  ^.;oa««>—  i^^^  *^  n\^\.^^^A  . 

new  lo;t  fb  us :  but  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  »"^«?<>°^  ^^  ^.®  P™oner8  sent  to  Richmond ; 

that  his  spirit  still  lives,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  but  that  no  parties  would  be  permitted  to  visit' 

army  with  nis  indomitable  courage  and  unshaken  con-  the  field  by  flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of 

fidence  in  God  as  our  hope  and  strength.  procuring  the  remains  of  friends,  and  that  all 

Let  his  name  be  a  watchword  to  his  corps,  who  xLi-,-^  rnrnmnniMtinnft  miiat  Ka  npnt  hv  fhA 
have  foUowed  him  to  victory  on  so  many  fields.    Let  ^^^%  communicaticms  must  DO  sent  Dy  tne 
officers  and  soldiers  emulate  his  invincible  determina-  nag-of-truce  boat  to  City  Pomt,  Va. 
tkm  in  defence  of  our  beloved  country.  Positive  information  was  obtained  by  this  re- 
ft. E.  LEE,  General  eonnoissanoe  that  the  Confederate  forces  were 

The  armies  confronting  each  other  at  Freder-  preparing  for  a  movement,  either  against  Wash- 

ieksburg,  now  remained  inactive  for  some  time,  mgton  or  into  the  State  of  Maryland.    An  ap- 

A  movement  of  a  small  force  of  Confederate  prehension  of  an  aggressive  blow  from  the  en- 

eavalry  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  emy  now  existed.    Where,  or  in  what  manner 

during  the  last  week  in  April,  was  made,  by  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  strike  the  blow, 

which  some  iigury  was  done  to  that  road,  and  no  one  could  fopeteU.  A  threat  had  been  made 

an  alarm  created  on  its  borders.    On  the  1st  of  to  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  with  a 

June,  the  Federal  force  at  West  Point,  on  the  considerable  force,  in  retaliation  for  the  raids 

Tork  river,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Gordon,  was  with-  made  by  Col.  Grierson  in  Mississippi  and  Cols. 

drawn,   and  a  cavalry  dash  from  Gloucester  Elilpatrick  and  Davis  in  Vir^ia.    The  cavalry 

was  made  by  Col.  KUpatrick  through  the  ad-  force  of  Gen.  Pleasanton,  on  its  return,  brought 

jaoeni  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  information  that  the  enemy  had  been  moving 

force  with  that  of  Gton.  Stoneman.   At  this  time,  in  strong  force  westward,  through  the  town  of 

also,  some  cavalry  movements  took  place  along  Sperryville,  towurd  Luray,  in  l£e  Shenandoah 

the  Bapidan,  and  such  changes  were  observed  in  valley ;  that  the  column  so  moving  was  three 

the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  camp  at  Fred-  hours  and  a  half  in  passing  the  town,  and  was 

ericksburg  as  created  an  impression  that  some  composed  of  infantry  and  artillery.   The  move* 

of  his  force  might  have  been  withdrawn.    This  ment  of  Gen.  Pleasanton  idso  developed  that 

induced  Gen.  Hooker  to  make  a  reconnoissance  the  enemy  were  massing  their  cavalry  on  the 

in  force  on  the  5th  of  June.    The  division  of  Upper  Bappahannock  for  some  purpose.    On 

Gen.  Howe,  of  the  sixth  corps,  was  sent  across  the  11th  of  June,  a  force,  consisting  of  two 

the  river  below  Fredericksburg.    Some  skir-  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy^s  cavidry, 

miflhing  eosued,  and  the  enemy  developed  so  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  and 
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attacked  the  company  of  the  6th  Michigan  on  rection  of  Romney,  in  order  to  cover  the  move- 
picket  at  Seneca.  This  company  gra^nallj  fell  ment  against  Winchester,  and  prevent  the  Fed- 
back  toward  Poolesville.  The  enemy  burnt  eral  troops  at  that  place  from  being  reinforced 
their  camp  and  recrossed  the  river,  where  they  by  the  troops  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
remained  fbr  some  time,  assuming  a  threaten-  Ohio  railroad*  Both  of  these  officers  were  i^ 
ing  appearance.  position  when  G^n.  Ewell  left  Culpepper  Gonrt 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  press  House,  on  the  16th  of  June, 

spoke  of  a  movement  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  these  Oa  the  9th  of  June,  the  War  Department 

words:  ^^It  is  too  generally  known  to  raise  issued  a  general  order  (No.  172)  establishing 

any  question  of  prudence  in  speaking  of  it,  two  new  military  departments,  as  follows : 

that  Gen.  Lee  has  put  his  anny  in  motion.  j   ^he  Department  of  the  Monongahela.  embracmg 

His  designs  are  known  only  to  nimseli,  and  that  portion  of  the  State  of  FeoDsylrania  west  of 

those  with  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  oonfer.  Johnatown  and  the  Laurel  Hill  ranse  of  mountains, 

A  few  days  will  disclose  them  to  the  public,  «*****»«  ^^^^P^jj^s.^f  Hancock,  Brooke,  and  Ohio,  in 

who  are  willing  to  wait  patiently,  in  foU  ,confi-  f^^^  tJT^t'A'sS^^ot'our^o 

dence  that  the  result  will  vindicate  tne  wisdom  command  of  this  dejMirtment  is  assigned  to  Major-Gen. 

of  what  he  undertakes.    A  forward  movement  William  T.  H.  Brooks,  with  his  headquarters  at  Pitta- 

on  his  part  has  been  for  some  time  anticipa-  *>»i'^*  ,     ^                  ^   ,     « 

ted  by  the  enemy,  and  is  regarded  with  very  J-  Tbj  T^^Un^i^^^  !?^"*^,f^aoS'SS 

perceptible  uneasmess.  of  Johnstown  and  the  Laurel  HiU  range  of  moun- 

The  facts  were  as  follows:  The  position  tains.  The  command  of  this  department  ia assigned 
occupied  by  Gen.  Hooker,  opposite  Fredericks-  to  Hi^r*Gen.  Couch,  with  his  headquarters  at  Cham- 
burg,  being  one  in  which  he  could  not  be  at-  bersburg. 

tacked  to  advantage,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  military  geo- 

draw  him  from  it.    The  execution  of  this  pur-  graphical  departments  and  their  commanders 

pose  by  him  embraced  the  relief  of  the  Shen-  at  this  time : 

andoah  valley  from  the  Federal  troops  that  Department  of  the  Tennessee— MaJ.-Gen.  U.S.  Grant 

had  occupied  the  lower  part  of  it  during  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland— Maj.-Gen.  W.  S. 

winter  and  spring,  and,  if  practicable,  the  K^««™;a-    .   -..    ^. .     «■  .  «^    a  »  »  —  -^ 

*^^^»4f^^  ^fi  *i»wr«>.^T«  A«  i:^„44i:r:^«  ^^^v.  1^4.if^  Department  of  the  Ohio — ^Mai.-Gten.  A.  E.  Bamside. 

transfer  of  the  scene  of  hostilities  north  of  the  Dopartmentof  N«wEngland-iMM.-G«n,  John  A.  Dix. 

Potomac.    It  was  thought  that  the  correspond-  Department  of  the  Gulf— Mai.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks. 

ing  movements  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Hooker,  to  Department  of  North  Carohna  and  Department  of 

which  those  contemplated  by  Gen.  Lee  would  Vimniar— Miy.-G«n.  J.  5- Fo»ter.               ^  ^   r. 

wobablv  ffive  risa  miirht  oflfer  a  fair  onnnrtn.  Department  of  the  Northwestr-MaJ.-G«n.  John  Pope. 

prooaoiy  give  rise,  migni  oner  a  tair  opportu-  Department  of  Washington— Maj.-Gen.  S.  P.  Heint- 

nity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army  nnder  Gen.  selroan. 

Hooker,  and  that  in  any  event  that  army  would  Department  of  the  Monongahelar— Maj.-Gen.  W.  T^ 

be  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  possibly  to  H.  Brooks. 

draw  to  its  support  troops  designed  to  operate  j^  ^q^^^^  **^  *^®  Sasquchannar-Maj.-Gen.  Darius 

against  other  parts  of  the  Oonf^eracy.    In  bepr^tiient  of  Western  Virginia-Brig.-Gen.  B.  F. 

this  way  it  was  supposed  that  the  Federal  plan  Kellj. 

of  campaign  for  the  summer  would  be  broken  Department  of  New  Mexico— Brig.-Gen.  James  H. 

np,  and  a  part  of  the  season  of  active  opera-  ^*V?'**°\_    .  ^.^    «   .«     „  ,    ^     ^  «r .  ... 

tions  be  oonsnmed  ia  the  formation  of  bow  g^^ltSTnto'^^^^ll^iSS^^-AW^. 

combinations  and  the  preparations  that  they  Department  of  Kansas-Mai.-Gen.  James  G.  Blunt, 

would  require.     Other  yalnable  results,  it  was  Middle  Department— Maj.-Gen.  Robert  G.  Schenck. 

hoped  by  Gen.  Lee,  would  be  attained  by  mill-  Department  of  the  South—Brip.-Oen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore. 

tary  success.  Department  of  Missouri- Maj.-Gen.  John  M.  Scho- 

The  movement  of  Gen.  Lee  began  on  the  ^®^5;   .,     10*1,    i^  t        *t,    o                rT> 

8d  of  June.    Gen.  McLaws's  division  of  Gen.  P^  ^^®  ^^th  of  June,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 

Longstreet's   corps    left  Fredericksburg   for  aylvania  issued  the  tollowmg  prookmaUon : 

Culpepper  Court    House;    and    Gen.   Hood's  In  the  name  and  by  the  avtJiorUy  of  the  ComfnonweaUh 

division,  which  was  encamped  on  the  Rap-  ^f  J^^^ylvania,  by  Andrew  G,  Curtin,  Governor 

idan,  marched  to  the  same  place.    They  were  ^-^  ^^**  *^^  CommonweaUh  : 

followed,  on  the  4th  and  5th,  by  Gen.  EwelPs  ^  peoclamatioic. 

corps,  leaving  that  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  oc-  Information  has  been  obtained  by  the  War  Depart- 

cnnv    the    CnnfedAPAtA    liiiAa    of    PrA^Arli^lra.  ""^"^  ^^^^  *  ***'fi?®  ^^^^  fo"^»  composed  of  cavalir, 

cupy    me    UOraeaerate    tines    at    ^'r®^*®"©^^  artillery,  and  mounted  infantir,  has  been  prepared  for 

burg.  The  forces  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
Ewell  reached  Onlpepper  on  the  6th,  at  which  President  has  therefore  erected  two  new  departments, 
point  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen.  8tu-  ®°®  >"»  B^tem  Pennsylvania,  to  be  commanded  by 
art  was  concentrated.  Gen.  Jenkins,  with  his  Major-General  Couch,  and  the  other  inWestern  Pcnn- 
>.«„«i-*  1 -;-.  J  V.  a  x^^u.  ff^iiiviuo,  TTiwi  iiiB  gyivania,  to  be  commanded  by  Maior-General  Brooks, 
cavalry  brigade,  had  been  ordered  to  advance  f  earnestly  inrite  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
toward  Winchester,  to  cooperate  with  the  in-  sylvania  to  the  funeral  orders  issued  by  these  officers 
fantry  in  the  proposed  expedition  in  the  lower  on  sssuming  the  command  of  their  respective  depart- 
part  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  at  the  °*S5*^.  .  - .  ..  , ,  <r  •  * 
••m^  ♦i««A  /-Ia^  T^Kyviri^^  «,««  A:tl^4.^A  __Tii.  1.4  The  importance  of  immediately  nusmg  a  sufficient 
same  time  Gen.  Imboden  was  directed  with  his  fo^e  for  tSie  defence  of  the  State  cannot  be  overrated, 
oommand  to  mase  a  demonstration  m  the  di-  The  corps  now  proposed  to  be  established  wUl  give 
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permanent  eeenritj  to  oar  borders.    I  know  too  well  The  General  GooimaodiDg  specially  desires  that  citi- 

the  gallantry  and  patriotism  of  the  freemen  of  this  zens  of  this  district  recently  m  the  army  should  vol- 

Commonwealth  to  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  unteer  for  duty  in  this  army  corps ;  tbereby,  from 

commend  this  measure  to  the  peopIOf  and  earnestly  their  experience,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 

urge  them  to  respond  to  tbeeaflor  the  General  607-  the  force  for  immediate  defensive  operations;  each 

ernment  and  promptly  fill  the  ranks  of  this  corps,  oompany  orgoaizalion   to  be  perfected   as  soon  as 

the  duties  of  which  will  be  mainly  the  defence  of  possible,  and  report  the  name  of  the  officers  in  com* 

our  own  homes,  firesides,  and  property  from  deras-  mand,  the  number  of  men.  and  the  place  of  its  head- 

tation.                                  ANDREvV  (J.  CURTIN.  quarters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  fur- 

On  «.e  ttme  day.  Gen.  Oon<^  «Mnmed  the  (^SlSf  rm'btTS;:SibS^*l„7~t.r4roTu 
commaaa  <«  tue  Department  or  tne  basquenazi-  furnish  forty  or  noore  men  who  will  be  enrolled,  if 
na,  with  his  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  Fenn.  otherwise  nuobjectionable,  will  be  entitled  to  a  cap- 
In  consnltation  with  Governor  Ourtin,  they  ^^ipcy*  .,1  •  .  .  .  « 
WGM  <rf  tha  Dninion  that  the  danfft^r  of  an  ^^^  person  who  will  bring  twenty-five  or  more 
were^  ^  tne  opuuon  inat  tne  aanger  01  an  ^^^  ^^^^  ^1^  ^^^^  conditions,  will  be  entitled  to  a 

invasion  of  the  btate  of  Jfennsylvania  was  cer-  fint  lieutenancy,  and  every  person  who  will  bring 

tain.    The  Federal  GoveEnment  was  therefore  fifteen  or  more  meui  under  the  same  conditions,  to  a 

requested  by  the  Governor  to  suspend  all  recruit-  second  lieutenancy.    On  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 

ing  for  the  regular  or  volunteer  service  within  fc^f?;^^^.^?^!,''"'^^  formed  into  regiments.   So 

rt^  flf«*«  „/v  ♦k«*  ♦!»«  ^u:»/v»o  ^^.^1^  Ko.  ««o:i»  »r  M  practicable,  and  as  may  be  found  consistent  with 

^e  State,  so  that  the  citizens  could  be  availa-  the  interests  of  the  pnbUc  service,  companies  from  the 

bte  in  us  defence.    The  reqaest  was  granted,  same  locality  will  be  put  together  in  the  regimental 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Couch  issued  the  fol-  organizations. 

lowing  order,  calline  for  volunteers :  *!S^  *^.®  present  all  communications  will  be  addressed 

^^            '            **  to  Hamsbnrg.    The  chiefs  of  the  respective  organi- 

J)wpAmmiT  ow  vsm  BusQUXirAinrA,  I  sations  will  report  accordingly. 

CHAHBXBSBuao,  JuM  12fli,  ISOB.    i  DABIUS  N.  COUCH,  Major-Genl  Commanding. 

m^t*  "t^ v?p!rSf  Z"HaL^"TS.t  fni^nn^Pn"^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^e  Gen.  Brooks  assumed  com- 

ment.    in  view  of  tne  danger  of  the  mvasion  now a  ^i.  ai«    -n       -^        j.   i»  ir      •       t.  1        .j.i_ 

threatening  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  enemies  ™"^J  Ot  the  Department  of  Monongahela,  with 

of  the  Government,  a  new  military  department  has  his  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  and  proceeded 

been  made  by  direction  of  the  War  Department,  em-  to  prepare  to  resist  any  attempt  at  an  invasion. 

br«ringall  the  territw  of  Pennsylvaniaeastof  Johns.  Meantime,  the  force  which  Gen.  Hooker  had 

town  and  Laurel  Hill  range  of  moimtains;  headquar-  _._i.  .«--«„  \\,^  t?««^«i..»««^^t,  ^^  «  «^*^««^:„ 

tefs  at  Chambersbnrg.  ^^^  across  tne  Kappahannock  on  a  reconnois- 

To  prevent  serious  raids  by  the  enemy,  it  is  deemed  Bance  had  intrenched  its  position  and  remained 

oecnsary  to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  on  the  plain  below  Fredericksburg,  and  two 

faniih  promptly  aU  the  men  necessary  to  oi»aniae  bridges  werd  constructed  over  the  river.     The 

S^S^^to^S'd^^t^'nhe'^r'S;  ^^oi*^.  enemyfortifledjaemeelYesetrongly.and waited 
Sosquehanna."  They  will  aU  be  enrolled  and  organ-  ^^  ^^7  demonstration.  There  were  evidently 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  reflations  of  the  United  about  ten  thousand  men  in  their  first  line  of 
States  service,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  defences,  and  others  were  visible  upon  the 
pubUc  and  private  property  within  the  denartmenL  ^dges  and  in  the  woods,  within  supporting  dis- 
and  will  be  mustered  mto  the  service  of  the  United  ±^JL^  tJ^^  ^-..♦i.^r^.L-- «^«^««^^  ^>^,rv«<.,  ^^«« 
SUtes  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  ^^'  ^^^  eiffthworks  appeared  every  morn- 
or  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  company  and  mg  on  the  heights ;  picket  nnng  was  constant, 
field  efficers  of  the  departmental  corps  will  be  pro-  and  occasionally  their  artillery  opened  fire.  It 
viaiooaUy  pommisAoned  by  ih»  President  upon  the  ^^  known  that  troops  had  been  hurrying  up 
mommendation  of  the  General  Comnianding.  They  f  ^j  ^  Southeastern  Virginia  and 
will  be  armed^  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and,  while  m  Z^  Tu  ri  v  ^  a^iLZ^-C  "6*"*»«u^ 
active  service,  subsisted  and  supplied  as  active  troops  I^orth  Carolina,  and  that  the  army  of  Gen. 
of  the  United  States.  When  not  required  for  active  Lee  had  been  reorganized  and  made  to  con- 
service  to  defend  the  department,  they  will  be  returned  ast  of  three  large  corps,  under  Gens.  Long- 
to  ^  homes  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Commanding  ^^^^^^  e^^u^  ^n^l  ^^  p^  Hill.    Although  the 

Caval'ry  volunteers  may  furnish  their  own  horses,  ^O^®,  displayed  in  Fredericksburg  was  large, 

to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  at  their  ap-  jet  Gen.  Lee  was  supposed  to  be  at  Culpepper 

praised  value,  or  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  time  on  the  12th,  with  the  corps  of  Gens.  Long- 

of  actaal  service,  at  the  rate  authorized  by  Uw.    All  gtreet  and  EweU,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 

able-bodied  volunteers  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  xu^  *;„i,4.  />^  n^J*    Ti/vr»v^    «*»/i   r^»A>v«M^;^na 

•ndsi^Lty  wUl  be  enrolled  and  receivedlnto  thU  corps.  ^^  "8^*  ^f  Gen.  Hooker,  and  preparations 

The  volunteers  for  the  State  defence  will  receive  no  W^r©  made  to  resist  him.     Un  the  18tn  it  was 

bounty,  but  will  be  paid  the  same  as  like  serviee  in  manifest  that  the  movements  of  Gen.  Lee  in 

the  army  of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  they  may  the  direction  of  Oulpepper,  had  been  made  on  a 

5;«^!S!S.fL'^Vf«!I!in.?^°*'^*''^^'"*^''"'  larger  and  more  extensive  scale  than  was  at 

appcopnaUon  lor  tnat  purpose.  n   ^                j^i.         j          1^1.1.1 

fir  volunteers  belonging  to  this  army  corps  desire,  first  supposed,  and  embraced  nearly  the  whole 

they  can  be  transferred  to  the  volunteer  service  for  of  his  army,  leaving  near  Fredericksburg  not 

three  years  or  during  the  war,  when  they  will  be  en-  more  than  ten  thousand  men.    Such  a  move- 

tiUed  to  all  the  bountiefl  and  privUeges  granted  by  the  ment  removed  every  doubt  of  his  intention  to 

acts  of  Congress.  ^i>      ■»      * 

The  General  Commanding,  in  accordance  with  the  a«J™«  "^®  ?*i®^^^®-    .    ^ 

foreeoin^  general  authority,  calls  upon  all  citizens  .  Inere  existed  at  this  time  many  considera- 

within  his  department  to  come  forward  promptly  to  tions  to  encourage  Gen.  Lee  in  this  movement, 

perfect  the  oompany  organisationa  under  United  Stotes  The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  had  been  reduced, 

legnlations   to  wit:  one  captain,  one  first  lieutenant,  ^       j    y^    ^^e  losses   in  the  battle  of  Oban- 

one  second  lieutenant,  sixty-four  privates  as  the  rami-  „         -ii       v  T   -u^Zx.      j       w"***^  w  v/uiui 

amm  and  eighty-two  as  the  makimum  standard  of  ceUorsviUe,   but  by  the  departure  of  nearly 

each  company.  twenty  thousand  men,  who  had  enlisted,  some 
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for  two  years,  and  some  for  nine  months,  and  iKlranoed.    The  attack  was  repelled  withTigor 

whose  term  of  service  had  now  expired.    No  and  firmness  for  some  time,  when,  in  oonse- 

aid  to  him  could  he  expected  from  the  West,  qaenoe  of  overwhelming  nnmhers,  a  retreat 

liie  Confederate  anthorities  had  declared  that  upon  Winchester  was  commenced.    The  6th 

QejL  Johnston  should  be  strengthened  suffi-  Mtuyland,  Col.  Home,  with  Cant.  Alexander's 

cientlj  to  attack  Gen.  Grant  in  the  rear  and  Ist   Maryland  battery   coverea   the   retreat, 

raise  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.    This  declaration,  and  maintained  their  ground  until,  the  enemy 

,on  their  part,  had  caused  the  Federal  Govern-  closing  around  them,  they  were  compelled  to 

'  ment  to  make  every  exertion  to  defeat  it.  AU  the  abandon  th^  guns.    A  large  part  of  the  regi- 

troops  which  could  be  spared  in  the  West  were  ment  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  not  <&- 

sent  to  Gen.  Grant.  The  force  of  Gen.  Burnside,  armed,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued  dur- 

in  the  Department  of  Ohio,  was  included.  This  ing  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  withdrew  nn- 

not  only  compelled  the  latter  to  remain  inactive,  ol^rved,  being  ^miliar  with  the  roads,  and 

but  actually  exposed  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia*  escaped. 

The  entire  levy  of  nine-mcmths'  men  would  On  the  same  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the 

go  home  in  Jane,  and  the  Federal  Government  pickets  of  Mig.-Gen.  MUroy,  at  Winchester, 

ad  made  no  call  for  others  in  their  place,  and  were  driven  in  by  the  advance  of  Gkn.  Ewell, 

hadnot  in  reality  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  en-  with  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Early  and  John- 

listment  any  number  of  troops  except  the  free  son.    A  detachment  was  sent  out  to  feel  their 

and  slave  blacks  it  had  been  successful  in  or-  strength,  and  an  artillery  fire  was  kept  np  for 

ganizing.     There  were  also  reasons  why  the  some  time.    Gen.  Milroy,  then  in  oommand  at 

army  of  Gen.  Lee  should  take  the  field.    It  was  Winchester,  had  a  force  <^  seven  thousand  men, 

now  well  known  to  the  Oonfederate  Govern-  with  three  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and  six 

ment  that  it  would  be  .unable  to  reinforce  Gen.  siege  pieces,  in  a  fort.    As  the  forces  of  the 

Johnston,  so  that  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  could  enemy  increased  during  the  day,  the  advanced 

be  raised ;  a  counteracting  effort  was  therefore  regiments  of  Gen.  Milroy  were  compelled  to 

necessary  in  some  quarter.  The  supplies  which  faU  back  to  the  cover  of  the  town.  Some  guns, 

might  be  obtained  by  an  invasion  of  the  North  posted  in  the  outskirts,  prevented  the  enemy 

were  also  greatly  needed.  from  crossing  Mill  creek  that  day ;  but  all  the 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Qen,  Lee,  if  possible,  country  southward  from  the  creek  was  free  to 
to  strike  a  most  decisive  blow.  For  this  ob-  them.  During  the  morning  of  Sunday,  and,  in 
ject  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fiici)  all  day,  skirmishing  took  place  between 
menhad  been  collected  in  the  field.  It  was  first  the  18th  Connecticut  and  87th  Pennsylvania 
contemplated  by  Gen.  Lee  to  enter  Pennsyl-  regiments  and  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy's 
vania,  and  keep  the  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  fully  force,  who  were  posted  in  the  woods,  a  mile 
occupied.  Meantime,  a  body  of  chosen  troops  east  of  Winchester,  on  the  Berryville  road,  and 
were  to  be  detached  from  the  forces  of  Gen.  extending  across  to  the  Front  Boyal  road  on 
Beauregard,  at  Charleston,  and  Gen.  Bragg,  in  the  southeast.  The  Federal  troops  kept  dose 
Tennessee,  and  concentrate  at  Culpepper,  for  in  upon  the  town,  while  the  enemy  came  up  to 
the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  Washing*  the  eastern  side  of  the  public  cemetery,  across 
ton.  It  was  thouj^t  that  the  Federal  Govern-  which  the  piincipal  firing  took  place.  About 
ment,  thus  divided  between  a  fear  of  leaving  half  past  four  p.  m.  the  skirmishers  of  the  ene- 
Fennsylvania  defenceless,  and  the  necessity  of  my  charged  up  the  Berryville  and*Front  Royal 
protecting  the  seat  of  government,  would  be  roads  to  the  ed^e  of  the  town,  but  by  a  well- 
obliged  to  fail  signally  in  one  quarter  or  the  directed  fire  were  repulsed  in  confusion.  A 
other.  Either  Washington  would  fall,  or  the  charge  was  now  ordered  by  Gen.  Milroy  to  be 
chief  towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  rich  made  by  these  two  regiments,  but  the  enemy 
regions  surrounding  them  would  come  into  th^  were  found  to  be  so  well  supported  in  the  dis- 
possession of  Gen.  Lee*s  army.  tant  woods  that  the  regiments  were  compelled 

Cren.  Hooker  penetrated  the  object  of  Gen.  to  get  back  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Lee  in  concentrating  upon  the  Upper  Rappa-  About  five  o^clock  p.  m.  the  enemy  appeared 

hannock  before  it  was  too  late.    As  early  as  in  strong  force,  with  two  eight-gun  batteries, 

the  12th  of  June  he  began  to  send  his  sick  and  directly  west  of  the  main  fort  north  of  the 

wounded  to  Washington,  and  to  remove  hia  Romney  road,  which  runs  directly  west  from 

stores.    A  most  formidable  invasion  by  Gen.  the  town,  and  abont  fifteen  hundred  yards  from 

Lee  was  soon  developed.  the  outworks.    These  were  held  by  the  110th 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  it  was  aseer^  Ohio,  and  company  L,  5th  regiment  artillery, 
tained  at  Winchester  that  a  large  body  of  the  After  getting  his  batteries  into  position  and 
enemy  were  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  opening  fire.  Gen.  Ewell  massed  his  infantry,  and 
On  Saturday  an  attack  was  made  by  the  advance  charged  across  the  fields  to  the  very  muzzles  of 
of  the  enemy,  under  Gen.  Rhodes,  upon  Berry-  the  Federal  guns,  although  the  latter  were  fired 
ville,  which  was  held  by  Gen.  MoReynolds  as  an  vigorously.  Without  a  pause,  the  enemy  cross- 
outpost  of  Winchester.  The  force  of  Gen.  Mc-  ed  the  ditch,  came  over  the  breastworks,  and 
Reynolds  was  about  three  thousand  men,  and  planted  their  colors  pn.  the  embankment.  The 
the  position  was  midway  between  Winchester  Ohio  regiment  was  driven  from  the  works  at 
and  Snicker's  Gap,  through  which  the  enemy  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    Some  escaped  back 
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to  the  main  fort,  and  the  remainder  were  cap-  ^  The  foregoing  is  a  synoptiwl  statement  of  the  eri. 

tured  or  killed.  ^«*^<=f »  ^getber  with   the  Judge  Adrocate-General't 

A       \i•^       Vfl   J'      Au  i.i.T.              — .  conclusions.    The  disaster,  when  it  came,  was  a  aur- 

Gen.  Milroy,  findmg  that  the  enemy  were  ou  pri^e  to  all.    It  was  well  known  to  Gen,  Schenck  and 

the  east,  south,  and  west  of  him,  and  were  Gen.  MUroy  for  some  time  before  that  Gen.  Halleck 

moving  toward  the  Martinsburg  road,  which  thought  that  the  dirision  was  in  general  danger  of  a 

runs  north  from  the  town,  ordered  aU  the  troops  surprise  at  Winch^ter ;  that  it  was  of  no  serWce  there 

^^A  «-.4-:ii^..-r,  />..^^  ♦».«.  .L-.4-1.  ««;i  «««4-  4«f^  ♦!;«,  commensurate  with  the  nsk  it  incurred,  and  tpat  it 

and  artillery  from  the  south  and  east  into  ttie  j^^  ^  ^e  withdrawn.    But,  although  he  more  than 

line  of  earthworks  encirding  the  mam  works,  once  advised  its  withdrawal,  he  never  positively  order- 
when  the  contest  between  the  Federal  artillery  ed  it 
and  that  of  the  enemy  continued  until  night.  Gen.  Schenck,  on  the  contrary,  believed  the  serrice  of 

At  that  time  the  second  brigade,  under  Col.  *^5  ^""T  ""^  .Wi°.<*««*f'  T*»  ^f "[^  ^^^,  '^""d,  and  so 

^u  vuav  1-AMio  vuw  w^vixxx  Ml  i|^au«,  uxxuv*  'wv  ^^  jj^j  positively  Order  its  withdrawal  until  it  was  so 

Ely,  occupied  the  town  and  the  space  to  the  ute  that  the  enemy  cut  the  wire  and  prevented  the 

main  fort  on  the  northwest ;  the  first  brigade,  order  reaching  Gen.  Milroy.    Gen.  Milroy  seems  to 

under  Gen.  Elliott,  occupied  the  mwn  fort,  and  have  concurred  with  Gen.  Schenck  in  the  opinion  that 

the  third,  under  Col.  McReynolds,  was  posted  \^^  ^""^^  ^<>"^^  J^  ^^«P*  ^i^'P^'^PK*  **i^*^  ""3^ 

in  the  Stlu- fort,  north  of  the  midn  fort.  >on  S'pon?L'°^bj^.'^^'''  but  he  disobeyed  no  order 

after  dark  the  enemy  charged  across  the  ravine  Some  question  can  be  made  whether  some  of  Oen. 

between  their  new  position  and  the  main  fort,  Halleck's  despatches  to  Gen.  Schenck  should  not  have 

but  met  such  a  fire  as  quickly  repulsed  them,  heen  construed  to  be  orders  to  withdraw  the  force  and 

Q.,;«f  +"k/^«  rv«ATT»{iA^                  •*      *  obeyed  aceordingly :  but  no  such  question  can  be  made 

uiet  then  i^revailed.  against  Gen.  MiSfy!  In  fact,  the  fast  order  he  received 

At  one  o  clock,  on  Monday  morning,  Uen.  was  to  be  prepared  to  withdraw,  but  not  actually  to 

Hilroy  called  a  council  of  brigade  commanders,  withdraTu^  till  further  order— which  further  order  never 

and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  position,  reached  hinu 

and  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  troops  were  ..Serious  blame  is  not  necessarily  doe  to  every  senous 

rr          .  , ,         ,  .  *^        ..       i  1  .          Vi*.  disaster,  and  I  cannot  say  that  in  this  case  either  of 

then  quickly  put  in  motion,  takmg  nothmg  ex-  these  oicers  U  deserving  of  serious  blame.    Ko  court 

cept  what  they  had  upon  their  persons.     They  martial  is  deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  the  case, 

marched  on  the  roadtoMartinsburg  about  four  A.  LU^COLN. 

mUes,  when  they  encountered  a  strong  force  of  Mai.-Gen.  Halleck,  in   his   annual  report, 

the  enemy,  upon  whom  an  advance  was  made  ^ted  Nov.  16th,  says: 

and  repulsed.    The  18th  Connecticut  and  6th  Winchester  and  Martinsburg  were  at  this  time  oc 

Maryland  regiments,  being  on  the  left  of  the  cupied  by  us  simply  as  outposts.    Neither  place  was 

line,  were  captured  almost  entire.     Of  the  re-  susceptible  of  a  good  defence.    Directions  were  there- 

mfdnder,  about  1,600  reached  Maryland  Heights :  fore  gi^en  on  the  1  ith  of  June  to  withdraw  those  gar- 

about  400  Hancock  and  Cumberland,  and  about  ^^^J^  S'^^^r!*  ?fI37Tir?*"l^'l^  °'*^*^  YiJ  ^°i 

^  f7f\f\   -Di      r"^^^"^  oAivi  vwiuL/^wttiiv*,  «u^  ouvuv  Qj^y^  an^  Qn  ^g  ijth  Winchester  was  atUcked  and 

1,700  Bloody   Run.     Three  fuU  batteries  of  iuirmament  and  a  part  oftbe  garrison  captured, 

field  artdlery  imd  aU  the  siege  guns  in  the  ^^  g„„^       ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  4  p         G^„ 

Star  fort  and  the  mam  fort,  were  taken  by  j^j^^^  who  had  been  instructed,  after  dis- 

the  enemy ;  also  the  quartermaster's  and  com-  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Berryyille,  to  cut  off  the 

missary's  fores,  the  ammumtion  of  all  kmd^  ooiinSiioations  between  Winchester  and  the 

6,000  muskets,  200  wagons  with  horses  and  Potomac,  appeared  before  Martinsburg,  north 

mules,  and  all  the  private  bagg^of  officers  ^f  Winchester,  and  demanded  its  surrender  of 

"'^*?^''^  J^®  a''''^  and  wounded  were  left  ^^  rpyler,  who  was  in  command.    This  was 

on  the  field  and  along  the  roadside  as  they  reftised;  ^d  an  attack  was  made,  which  Gen. 

fell.  On  Tuesday  a  large  tram  ofwagons,  which  XyleTresisted  until  dark.  He  then  prepared  to 

had  left  Gen.  Mdroy  early  on  Sonday  arrived  e^^cuate  the  position.    This  movement  being 

at  Hamsburg     It  had  not  been  molested.  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  attack  was  r^ 

Miy.-Gen.  Milroy  had  previously  rendered  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^    ^J^^^^^  followed,  which 

himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  «iemy  m  con-  ^^  ^^^      ^^^il  he  reached  the  Potomac  river. 

8e<5uence  of  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  him  ^^  ^^^  ^^\^^^  ^^  Shepherdstown,  and  subse- 

m^estern  Virginia.    Their  hatred  to  him  was  q^ently  moved  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  his  forces, 

so  bitter  that  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ^  j.^^  foUowing  is  Gen.  Lee's  report  of  the 

wiw  offered  for  his  head.  taking  of  Martinsburg : 

Subsequently  a  court  of  mqmry  was  ordered,  ^                        ° 

preliminary  to  a  court  martial,  upon  the  con-  Ctipspfkb  Coum  Housa,  Jurti^isih,  isoa. 

duct  of  Gen.  Milroy  at  Winchester.    The  re-  Oen.  S.Cooper,  AdJfUatU  and  In^ptiUof^Ge^^^^ 

-.  -i.     *  av     t.,;i«^  A^i,.^yv«f^r« «««««!   «-;*i>  ♦'k^  Oenkbal:  On    the   afternoon    of   the  14th,  Gen. 

port  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  with  the  n^odes  took  possession   of  Martinsburg,  captnring 

evidence  elicited,  was  hud  berore  the  rresident,  several  pieces  of  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred 

who  rendered  the  following  decisjpn :  prisoners,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  grain. 

_,       ,,      ....                 .A^'iiii-x      J,  Our  loss  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

In  June  last  a  division  was  substantially  lost  at  and  K,  £,  LEE,  Genenl. 
near  Winchester,  Va.    At  the  time  it  was  under  Gen.  -,         -            ,              ,,          *    '.   j  Ii    ^ 
Milroy,  as  immediate  commander  in  the  field,  Gen.  Gen.  Lee  subsequently  reported  that  more 
Schenck,  as  department  commander  at  Baltimore,  and  than    four    thousand   prisoners,    twenty-nine 
Gen.  Halleck,  as  commander-in-chief  at  Washington,  pieces  of  artillery,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Gen.  MUroy  as  immediate  wmmander,wMp^^  wagons   and  ambulances,   with   four  hundred 
arrest,  and  subsequently  a  court  of  inquiry  examined  v             -„               ^      a  s  \\                  *•          v 
chiefly  with  reference  to  disobedience  of  orders,  and  horses,  were  captured  in  these  operations,  he- 
reported  the  evidence.  tides  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 
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Oq  Monday  morning  a  body  of  the  enemy's  west  on  the  Potomac,  was  oocnpied  by  abont 
cavalry,  under  Col.  Jenkins,  estimated  at  two  nine  hundred  cavalry  under  Col.  Imboden,  ok 
tiionsand  in  number,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  17th.  No  damage,  however,  was  done. 
Williamsport,  north  of  Martinsburg,  without  All  the  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
opposition,  and  immediately  moved  northward  railroad,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 
through  Hagerstown  to  Greencastle,  Pennsyl-  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  were  de- 
vania,  and  thence  to  Chambersburg,  where  they  stroyed.  West  of  Cumberland  the  road  was 
arrived  on  Tuesday  night.  There  was  no  Fed-  torn  up  at  Brady's  Station,  which  was  east  of 
eral  force  at  either  of  these  places  to  oppose  New  Creek,  where  the  Federal  forces  were 
them.  The  only  hostile  acts  of  this  force  were  stationed.  Meantime  small  bands  of  cavalry^ 
the  seizure  of  horses,  cattle,  and  forage ;  goods  were  sent  out  from  Hagerstown  and  Frede- 
were  purchased  at  stores  and  paid  for  in  Con-  rick,  to  seize  horses  and  cattle,  large  numbers 
federate  scrip.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  small  of  which  were  captured  and  driven  across 
force  of  Confederate  infantry  crossed  the  Po-  the  Potomac  to  the  Confederate  army.  These 
tomac  at  Williamsport,  for  the  purpose  of  operations  produced  an  unparalleled  excite- 
guarding  the  passage,  xmtil  the  return  of  the  ment  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  North- 
cavalry  expedition.  em  States.    They  were  regarded  as  indicating 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  managers,  the  approach  of  Gen.  Lee  with  an  immense 

on  seeing  the  approaching  danger,  had  removed  army.    It  was  known  that  he  had  conunenced 

from  their  road  all  cars  and  engines  for  the  a  movement,  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

space  of  one  hundred  miles,  between  Harper's  mac  was  also  in  motion,  but  all  information  of 

Perry  and  Cumberland.  the  position  of  each  army  was  carefully  with- 

The  rest  of  the  force  which  advanced  up  the  held  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.    XJn- 

Shenandoah  valley  was  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  der  this  uncertainty,  all  measures  taken  by  the 

Harper's  Ferry,  apparently  threatening  an  at-  Government  for  defence,  which  became  known, 

tack  upon  that  place,  although  it  remained  quiet,  tended  to  increase  the  excitement.    Vast  ef- 

A  band  of  guerrillas,  under  Col.  Moseby,  nura-  forts  were  made  with  the  utmost  promptness 

bering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  Saturday  and  vigor,  to  prepare  to  resist  successfully  the 

entered  Loudon  county,  Ya.,  an^  spread  them-  invasion. 

selves  about  from  Halltown  to  Waterford  in       Upon  the  first  complete  news  of  the  attack 

small  squads.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  they  were  upon  Winchester,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 

riightly  reinforced.    On  Wednesday  this  force  lowing  proclamation: 

crossed  the  Potomac,  and  captured  a  small       Whereas,  the  armed  insnrrcctionary  combinations 

squad  of  home  guards  stationed  there.     They  now  existing  in  several  of  the  States  are  threatening 

afterward  intercepted  a  train  of  twenty-two  to  make  inroads  into  the  States  of  Maryland,  West 

freight  cars,  most  of  which  were  empty,  that  Virginia,  PennsylranU,  and  Ohio,  requiring  imme^^ 

were  returning  to  Baltimore  from  Hair's  ^^^^^^on^^^^^^^ora^foTihe^v^io^oiihe 

Ferry.     The  cars  were  burned,  and  the  locomo-        Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

tives  badly  injured.    The  enemy  then  returned  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  but  maintain-  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 

ed  their  pickets  along  the  banks.    The  force  «»lStot^  when  caUedmto  actual  service,  do 

^.  A,       u      t         X  1^  v««  ^«»*i^o.     ***w  *   .2'^  oaii  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  one  hundred 

at  thambersburg,  taking  all  the  negroes  with  thousand  militia  from  the  S^tes  following,  namely : 
them,  returned  on  Wednesday  night  to  Hagers-  '     From  the  SUte  of  Maryland  ten  thousand, 
town.    The  bridge  at  Scotland,  five  miles  east       From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fifty  thousands 
of  Chambersburg,  was  burned  by  them.    From       I™™  ^  |{J^  ^J  w^tyT^'^^'^^ouBwd 
Hagerstown  a  detachment  was  sent  to  McOon-       tX  mustered  into  to  sei^e  of  the  uSited  States 

nellsburg,  where  it  arrived  on  Friday  morning,  forthwith,  and  to  serve  for  the  period  of  six  months 

the  19th.    The  town  was  completely  surprised,  from  the  date  of  such  muster  into  said  service,  unless 

and  large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  were  fo?«>er  discharged ;  to  be  mustered  in  as  infantry,  ar- 

eap  J.    Many  of  the  horses  were  returned  &  r«S^u''Si\P.7'C^mlttffi^:S: 

upon  the  intercession  or  ttie  owners,     iiooas  ment  will  also  designate  the  several  places  of  rendez- 

were  obtained  from  the  stores  in  large  quanti-  vous. 
ties.    The  enemy  then  retired,  but  on  the  next       These  militia  are  to  be  organized  according  to  the 

day  asn,aUbodyofthemwere^pturedmthe  JSJ^oS'rTJtirhlr^AltSr  "•'""*•'""' 
neighborhood  by  a  regiment  of  New  lork  cav-        The  States  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credited 

ury.  under  the  enrolment  act  for  the  militia  service  ren- 

ScConnellsburg  is  the  capital  of  Fulton  conn-  dered  under  this  proclamation. 

ty,  Pennsylvania.    It  is  situated  on  the  turn-       5»  ^^'TJ!7     ^^iu  'l?^?*^!'^^*^  f®l™^«  *"!? 

/ila  P-™   T>Kn„,^,^^,.^,:«   ♦^   "du*«i., a   :-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

pike  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  is        D^^^e  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of 

seventy  miles  west  of  southwest  from  Harris-  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  inde- 

harg.    The  population  is  about  eight  hundred,  pendence  of  tne  TJnited  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

A  small  force  appeared  at  Hancock,  Md.,  on       By  the  President:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

the  18th,  and  burned  the  canal  boats  there,  ^^  ^-  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

hat  were  driven  off  by  a  cavalry  force  from        On  the  same  day,  a  telegraphic  despatch 

the  command  of  Col,  Gallagher,  attached  to  was  sent  to  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York, 

the  corps  of  Gen.  Kelly.   Cumbered,  further  cdling  for  twenty-  thousand  militia  immedi- 
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to  tlie  main  fort,  and  the  remainder  were  cap-  ,  The  foregoing  is  a  8TDopti<»I  Btatemeot  of  the  eri. 

tured  or  killed.  ^^*^<^f »  together  wi^   the  Judge  Adrocate-Generd's 

^       xi'i         ^   J*      xu  xx-L          —                -.  condusiona.    The  dUaster,  wheo  it  came,  was  a  sur- 

Gen.  Milro7,findmg  that  the  enemy  were  ou  pnse  to  all.    It  was  well  known  to  Gen,  Schenck  and 

the  east,  south,  and  west  of  him,  and  were  Gen.  Milroj  for  some  time  before  that  Gen.  Halleck 

moving  toward  the  Martinsborg  road,  which  thought  that  the  division  was  in  general  danger  of  a 

runs  north  from  the  town,  ordered  all  the  troops  wrpriw  at  T^°^^fi?^r  J  *^»*J'.,^?»  °l^*^]''!i?l^'^ 

1  ^«i.:ii««„  T'^^^  4.Ur.  Jr.^^1.  ««;i  ^*.«+  4«*rv  +"kA  commensurate  with  the  nsk  it  incnrred,  and  tfeat  it 

and  artiUery  from  the  south  and  east  mto  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  withdrawn.    But,  althoughhe  more  than 

line  of  earthworks  encircling  the  mam  works,  once  advised  its  withdrawal,  he  never  positively  order- 
when  the  contest  between  the  Federal  artillery  ed  it 
and  that  of  the  enemy  continued  until  night.  Gen.  Schenck,  on  the  contrary,  believed  the  service  of 

At  that  time  the  second  brigade,  under  Col.  ^5  *'°'?*  **  Winchester  was  wortti  the  hazard  and  so 

^y  ^"         .J  Tr     CTov-vuu.  Ml  iBttVAv,  %L±xKxw  'wv*.  ^^  jj^j  positively  order  its  withdrawal  until  it  was  so 

Ely,  occupied  the  town  and  the  space  to  the  i^te  that  the  enemy  cut  the  wire  and  nrevented  the 

main  fort  on  the  northwest ;  the  first  brigade,  order  reaching  Gen.  Mihx)y.    Gen.  Mdroy  seems  to 

under  Gen.  Elliott,  occupied  the  main  fort,  and  have  concurred  with  Gen.  Schenck  in  the  opinion  that 

the  third,  under  Ool.  McReynolds,  was  posted  *^«  ^^^^^  «^°"V^  be  kept  at  Winchester,  at  least  untJ 

•     4.-U     a  J     if    J.  ^     *"k  ^^AiT    ^il  ^^-i.     o^^^  the  approach  of  danger:  but  he  disobeyed  no  order 

m  the  Star  fort,  north  of  the  mam  fort.    Soon  ^p^^  J^^  subject. 

after  dark  the  enemy  charged  across  the  ravine  Some  question  can  be  made  whether  some  of  Gen. 

between  their  new  position  and  the  main  fort,  Halleck's  despatches  to  Gen.  Schenck  should  not  have 

but  met  such  a  fire  as  quickly  repulsed  them,  heen  oonstnuMl  to  be  orders  to  withdraw  the  force  and 

rk.,;^f  ♦i./^^  r^•m^^^x^^A                 ^      ^  obeyed  aceordinglT ;  not  no  such  question  can  be  made 

Quiet  then  prevailed.  against  Gen.  Mifioy.  In  fact,  the  list  order  he  received 

At  one  o  clock,  on  Monday  mormng,  Uen.  was  to  be  prepared  to  withdraw,  but  not  actually  to 

Hilroy  called  a  council  of  brigade  commanders,  withdrain^  tui  further  ordeiv-which  further  order  never 

and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  position,  reached  him. 

and  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  troops  were  ^.Serious  blame  is  not  necessuily  due  to  erer^  serioni 

«uxx  *««*««,«  i,v     »*^«*  o*^»  J.  *   «    ZiVy  disaster,  and  I  cannot  say  that  in  this  case  either  of 

then  quickly  put  m  motion,  t^kmg  nothmg  ex-  these  officers  is  deserving  of  serious  blame.    No  court 

cept  what  they  had  upon  their  persons.     They  martial  is  deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  the  case, 

marched  on  the  road  to  Martinsburg  about  four  A.  LINCOLN, 

miles,  when  they  encountered  a  strong  force  of  M%i.-Gen.  Halleck,  in   his   annual  report, 

the  enemy,  upon  whom  an  advance  was  made  ^ted  Nov  16th  says  - 

and  repulsed.    The  18th  Connecticut  and  5th  Winchester  and  Martinsburg  wef«  at  this  time  oc 

Maryland  regiments,  being  on  the  left  of  the  cupied  by  us  simply  as  outposts.    Neither  place  was 

line,  were  captured  almost  entire.     Of  the  re-  susceptible  of  a  good  defence.    Directions  were  there- 

mainder,  about  1,600  reached  Maryland  Heights ;  fore  given  on  the  nth  of  June  to  withdraw  those  gar- 

about  400  Hancock  and  Cumberland,  and  about  T*"*^^  S*^®!?  ?S!!74r-^"V^*®*''  ''^^?,  1^®  °*5 

1  »7AA   -Di      ,    '"^      «*xvi  w«ix*i/v.i  «utA,  atiu  ttvvruu  obeyed,  and  on  the  18th  Winchester  was  attacked  and 

1,700   Bloody   Run.     Three   full  batteries  of  its  irmament  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  captured, 

field  artUlery,  and  all  the  siege  guns  in  the  ^^  g^^^       ^^  j^^i   about  4  p.  m.,  Gen. 

Star  fort  and  the  mam  fort,  were  taken  by  ^^^      who  liad  been  instructed,  after  dis- 

the  enemy ;  also  the  quartermaster  s  and  com-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Berryville,  to  cut  off  the 

miKary's  stores,  the  ammumtion  of  all  kmd^  comminications  between  Winchester  and  the 

6,000  muskets,  200  wagons  with  horses  and  p^tomac,  appeared  before  Martinsburg,  north 

mules,  and  all  the  private  baggie  of  officer  of  Winchester,  and  demanded  its  surrender  of 

^^.^^""a  ,  P®  /^^  and  wounded  were  left  ^^^  ^yler,  who  was  in  command.    This  was 

on  the  field  and  along  the  roadside  as  they  f^fhsed,  and  an  attack  was  made,  which  Gen, 

?^\"  ?l  ^^^^.?  ^^  ^f  *^  ofwi^ons,  which  ^  j^^  ;^g.gj^^  ^„tU  dark.  He  then  prepared  to 

had  left  Gen.  M^oy  early  on  Sunday  wnved  evacuate  the  position.    Thia  movement  being 

at  Hamsburg.    It  had  not  been  molested.  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  attack  was  re- 

Miy.-Gen.  Milroy  had  previously  rendered  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^    ^^ntest  followed,  which 

himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemy,  in  con-  ^^  ^    j,      ^^jq  j^^  reached  the  Potomac  river, 

se^ence  of  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  him  ^^  then  crossed  at  Shepherdstown,  and  subse- 

""  ^.?*^^  Virginia.    Their  hatred  to  him  was  ^  ^^,   ^^^^  ^^  Harper's  Ferry  with  his  forces, 

so  bitter  that  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ^  The  following  is  Gen.  Lee's  report  of  the 

wiw  offered  for  his  head.          ^  taking  of  Martinsburg : 

Subsequently  a  court  of  mqmry  was  ordered,  *^                       " 

preliminary  to  a  court  martial,  upon  the  con-  Ctlpepfm  Couw  Horaa,  Jumim,  im. 

duct  of  Gen.  Milroy  at  Winchester.    The  re-  Oen.  S, Cooper  Adji^ant  and IneptiUof- Generals 

J.     -  .<.  ^  T.,^«^  a;i,,^««*.>  i^.v«^-«i   ^u\,  *t^^  Gkxbral:  On    the   afternoon    of  the  14th,  Gen. 

port  of  the  Judge  Advooate^eneral,  with  the  ^^^^  ^^  poseesaion  of  Martinsburg,  capturing 

evidence  elicited,  was  laid  beiore  tne  rresiaent,  several  pieces  of  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred 

who  rendered  the  following  decislpn  :  prisoners,  and  a  supplv  of  ammunition  end  grain. 

_    _       ,    a      ■..  .  .                 u  A    x*  11    1    A   X     J  Out  losa  waa  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

In  June  last  a  division  was  substantially  lost  at  and  j^  S.  Xj£E  General, 

near  Winchester,  Va.    At  the  time  it  was  under  Gen.  r^        -r           v             ai               a  j  Ii    j.        ' 

Milroj,  as  immediate  commander  in  the  field,  Gen.  Gen.  Lee  subsequently  reported  that  more 

Schenck,  as  department  commander  at  Baltimore,  aud  than    four    thousand    prisoners,    twenty -nine 

Gen.  nalleck,  as  commander-in-chief  at  Washington,  pieces  of  artillery,  two  hundred  and  seventy 

Gen.  Milroy,  M  immediate  commander,  was  put  under  wagons   and  ambulances,   with   four  hundred 

arrest,  and  subsequently  a  court  of  mquiry  examined     v^..     Jy  ^4. j  •     i.i         ^         x«^  ^   u^ 

chiefly  with  reference  to  disobedience  of  orders,  and  horses,  were  captured  m  these  operations,  be- 

reported  the  evidence.  sides  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 
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Oa  Monday  morning  a  body  of  the  enemy's  west  on  the  Potomac,  was  occnpied  by  abont 
cavalry,  under  Col.  Jenkins,  estimated  at  two  nine  hundred  cavalry  under  Col.  Imboden,  ok 
thousand  in  number,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  17th.  No  damage,  however,  was  done. 
Williamsport,  north  of  Martinsburg,  without  All  the  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
opposition,  and  immediately  moved  northward  railroad,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 
through  Ilagerstown  to  Greencastle,  Pennsyl-  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  were  de- 
Tania,  and  thence  to  Chambersburg,  where  they  stroyed.  West  of  Cumberland  the  road  was 
arrived  on  Tuesday  night.  There  was  no  Fed-  torn  up  at  Brady's  Station,  which  was  east  of 
eral  force  at  either  of  these  places  to  oppose  New  Creek,  where  the  Federal  forces  were 
them.  The  only  hostile  acts  of  this  force  were  stationed.  Meantime  small  bands  of  cavalry^ 
the  seizure  of  horses,  cattle,  and  forage ;  goods  were  sent  out  from  Hagerstown  and  Frede- 
were  purchased  at  stores  and  paid  for  in  Con-  rick,  to  seize  horses  and  cattle,  large  numbers 
federate  scrip.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  small  of  which  were  captured  and  driven  across 
force  of  Confederate  infantry  crossed  the  Po-  the  Potomac  to  the  Confederate  army.  These 
tomao  at  Williamsport,  for  the  purpose  of  operations  produced  an  unparalleled  ezcite- 
guarding  the  passage,  xmtil  the  return  of  the  ment  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  North- 
cavalry  expedition.  ern  States.    They  were  regarded  as  indicating 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  managers,  the  approach  of  Gen.  Lee  with  an  immense 

on  seeing  the  approaching  danger,  had  removed  army.    It  was  known  that  he  had  commenced 

from  their  road  all  oars  and  engines  for  the  a  movement,  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

space  of  one  hundred  miles,  between  Harper's  mac  was  also  in  motion,  but  all  information  of 

Ferry  and  Cumberland.  the  position  of  each  army  was  carefully  with- 

The  rest  of  the  force  which  advanced  up  the  held  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.    Un- 

Shenandoah  valley  was  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  der  this  uncertainty,  all  measures  taken  by  the 

Harper's  Ferry,  apparently  threatening  an  at-  Government  for  defence,  which  became  known, 

tack  upon  that  place,  although  it  remained  quiet,  tended  to  increase  the  excitement.    Vast  ef- 

A  band  of  guerrillas,  under  Col.  Moseby,  num-  forts  were  made  with  the  utmost  promptness 

•      bering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  on  Saturday  and  vigor,  to  prepare  to  resist  successfully  the 

entered  Loudon  county,  Ya.,  and  spread  them-  invasion. 

selves  about  from  Halltown  to  Waterford  in       Upon  the  first  complete  news  of  the  attack 

small  squads.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  they  were  upon  Winchester,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 

slightly  reSnforced.    On  Wednesday  this  force  lowing  proclamation : 

cros^d  the  Potomac,  and  captured  a  small       whereas,  the  armed  inanrrectionary  combinations 

squad  of  home  guards  stationed  there.     They  now  existing  in  several  of  the  States  are  threatening 

afterward  intercepted  a  train  of  twenty-two  to  make  inroads  into  the  States  of  Maryland,  West 

freight  cars,  most  of  which  were  empty,  that  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  requiring  immedi- 

were  retummg  to  Baltimore  from  Hah)er'8  «J^>^g^dit*ooal  mihta^ 

Ferry.    The  cars  were  burned,  and  the  locomo-       No^,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

tives  badly  injured.    The  enemy  then  returned  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the 

to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  but  maintain*  -^""y  »nd  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 

ed  their  picket,  along  the  banks.    The  forc«  Si  Ito'Ti^iS^f  A^^S^*^.  h«n^ 

at  Chambersburg,  taking  all  the  negroes  with  thousand  militia  from  the  States  following,  namely : 
them,  returned  on  Wednesday  night  to  Hagers-  *     From  the  State  of  Maryland  ten  thousand, 
town.    The  bridge  at  Scotland,  five  miles  east       From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fifty  thonsandw 

of  Chambersburg,  was  burned  by  them.    From       J*^"  J5«  |J»?»  <>J  S^>®  ^S^.'^y.  *^^"•*^,f         , 
Tr<>r*AMf  ^«,»  o  ^^L^i^^^^^f  «roa  o^«+  ♦«.  "M-«n^«         From  the  State  of  West  Virginia  ten  thousand. 
Hagerstown  a  detachment  was  sent  to  McOon-       To  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 

neUsburg,  wbere  it  amved  on  friaay  morning,  forthwith,  and  to  serve  for  the  period  of  six  months 

the  19th.    The  town  was  completely  surprised,  from  the  date  of  such  muster  into  said  service,  unless 

and  large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  were  sooner  discharged ;  to  be  mustered  in  as  infantry,  ar- 

oaptuml.  .Many  of  the  ho«es  were  retnn^ed  fe  ^nS'^h^'Sr^C'CTJut  wffi^' 

Upon  the  mtercession  or  tne  owners,     iioods  ment  will  also  designate  the  several  places  of  rendez- 

were  obtained  from  the  stores  in  large  quanti-  vous. 

ties.    The  enemy  then  retired,  but  on  the  next       These  militia  are  to  be  organixed  according  to  the 

day,  a  small  body  of  them  were  captured  in  the  "»*t?  S^  regulations  of  the  volunteer  service,  and 

I  -  •  Vu     u^  J  1.-       >.  •    ^  4.    i>xr       V    1  such  orders  as  may  hereafter  bo  issued. 

!  neighborhood  by  a  regiment  of  New  York  cav-        The  States  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credited 

airy.  under  the  enrolment  act  for  the  militia  service  ren- 

McConnellsburg  is  the  capital  of  Fulton  coun-  dered  under  this  proclamation. 

ty,  Pennsylvania.    It  is  situated  on  the  turn-       1°  ^^'TJt^  "^^^[J  ^'i^^.^fS?']^  f®l™^«  *°/ 

^:L«  ^-™   ■DK;i«ri/^i.."k;«   ♦^   ■du+oV,,-^    ^^a   :-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  aflaxed. 
pike  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  is        j^^^  ^t  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of 

seventy  miles  west  of  southwest  from  Hams-  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  of  the  mde- 

burg.     llie  population  is  about  eight  hundred,  pendence  of  the  TJnited  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

A  small  force  appeared  at  Hancock,  Md.,  on       By  the  President:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

the  18th,  and  burned  the  canal  boats  there,  ^^  ^  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

but  were  driven  off  by  a  cavalry  force  from        On  the  same  day,  a  telegraphic  despatch 

the  command  of  Col.  Gallagher,  attached  to  was  sent  to  Grovernor  Seymour  of  New  York, 

the  corps  of  Gen.  Kelly.  Cumberland,  further  calling  for  twenty-  thousand  militia  immedi- 
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ately.    On  the  same  day  the  Qoremor  replied,  KrwwnTa  CnAxsn,  tbxswsj  n.  j.,  Jun^  i6,  isea 

and  ordered  the  troops  out,  as  appears  hy  the  ^  J^rmtmen  :  The  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  ia  invaded. 

foUowing  sub-orders;  ^  ^^*^t«  army  is  now  occupying  and  despoiling  the 

*v«v  »T  «*6  oi*»*  V* « w  »  towns  of  our  sister  State.   She  appeals  to  N  ew  Jersey, 

HsADQCABTiBB  FiRST  Brioadb  N.  Y.  S.  N.  O.,  >  through  her  Governor,  to  aid  in  driving  back  the  in- 

Naw  Yoaa,  June  Uth,  1868.     s  Tading  army.    Let  us  respond  to  this  call  upon  our 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  patriotic  State  with  unprecedented  zeal. 

New  York,  the  several  regiments  of  this  brigade  will  I  therefore  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  meet 

hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  depart  for  Pbikuielphia  and  organize  into  companies,  and  report  to  the  Adjti- 

at  once,  on  short  notice.    By  order  of               ^^  tantpQeneral  of  the  State  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  orgao- 

Bri^adier-Oeneral  C.  B.  SFICEB.  ised  into  regiments  as  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  and 

B.  H.  HoADLBT,  Bngade  Major  and  Inspector.  press  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 

WiLLi&M  D.  DiMOCK,  Aide-de-Camp.  emergency.    The  organization  of  these  troops  will  be 

^  ,     „  given  in  general  orders  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Order  No.  8.  JOEL  PARKER. 

Hkadquistbrs,  548  Broadwat,  I  S.  M.  DiCKUfsoN,  Private  Secretary. 
Nsw  YoaiE,  Jm  16IA,  186&.     f 

Commandants  of  regiments  of  the  Third  Brigade  On  the  16th,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  is- 


N.  Y.  N.  G.,  are  hereby  directed  to  import  to  General    OTed  the  following  proclamation : 


on  short  service.                        States  now  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  insurgents 

The  brigade  dnll  for  the  17th  mat  is  hereby  oonii*  fn  arms  against  the  Union,  has  designated  ten  ttiou- 

termuidedf.    By  order,             General  WM.  HALL.  gaod  men  as  the  quota  of  MaryUmd,  required  for  the 

J.  K.  Smith,  Quartermaster.  apecial  purpose  ofprotecting  her  own  soil,  it  becomes 

The  response  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  ^^  ^  respond  with  the  least  possible  delay  earnestly 

was  thus  approved  by  the  authorities  at  Wash-  "?.  «ff«t«f>*J  ^  ^%,  '^\  ^^  ^^^^  "^^fi^"^'  -vS* 

woo  uuuo  ayi^A  vTvu  uj  u**v  «»ui^v»«i«n.D  av      oou  gutir©  waut  of  any  efficient  organization  of  the  militia 

IDgton:                                              ,,.,,.. of  the  State  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  the  required 

Washihqtoji,  June  mh,  1S08.  force  either  by  volunteers  or  by  draft.    The  term  of 

GovEBNoa  Setkoub:  The  President  directs  me  to  their  service  will  be  six  months,' and  the  State  will  be 

return  his  thanks,  with  those  of  the  Department,  for  credited  under  the  recent  enrolment  act  with  the  nam- 

your  prompt  response.    A  strong  movement  of  your  ber  thus  fumish<^. 

city  r^ments  to  Philadelphia  would  be  a  ver^  en-  Whether  we  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  force 
conraging  movement,  and  do  great  good  in  giving  is  required,  to  the  success  or  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
strength  to  that  State.  tions,  or  to  the  probable  movements  of  other  States 
EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  embraced  in  the  same  appeal,  every  consideration  con- 

rrn     /^                  i*  -n           i       .           xi.  uected  with  the  subject  demands  that  the  call  should 

The  Governor  of  Fennsylvania,  on  the  same  be  met  by  an  oflfer  of  volunteers.    VThen  our  own  ter- 

day,  issued  the  following  proclamation :  ritoiy  is  threatened  by  an  invader,  let  it  never  be  said 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  again  threatened  with  *****  7J  ^^^  ^^  »P»?1*  ^  ™eet  the  emergency  or 
invasion,  and  an  army  of  rebels  is  approaching  our  *^®4,^  ^^^rs  to  provide  for  our  defence, 
borders.  The  Presidoit  of  the  United  SUtes  has  is-  ^  ^^^^  therefore,  measures  jnU  immediate  y  be 
sued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  SUte  for  fifty  "Jep  ^  ^1*^5  "^  **™"  "TLi  r  recent  enrolment 
thousand  men.  I  now  applal  to  aU  the  citifens  o?  y*^?«I5^*^®?*"?  now  caUed  for  is  not  promnt^ 
Pennsylvania,  who  love  liberty  and  are  mindful  of  the  ™«"»««,?y  volantecrs,  I  would  csmestlv  appeal  to 
history  and  traditions  of  their  Revolutionary  fathen,  "*«  patnotasm  and  pnde  of  every  Maiylander  so  to  re- 
and  who  feel  that  jit  is  a  sacred  duty  to  guard  and  »po°d*o  the  call  now  made  upon  them  as  to  leave  no 
mamtain  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  who  hate  ^^^^  ^  '***®  *  ^^^  company  by  any  compulsory 
treason  and  its  abettors,  and  who  are  willing  to  defend^  P*!S?^  ^l  j  i  j  ^  Mt  i. 
their  homes  and  firesides,  and  do  invoke  them  to  rise  .  i".®**"*  thousand  men  rMuired  of  us  will  be  organ- 
in  their  might  and  rush  to  the  rescue  in  this  hour  of  ^^ed  into  eight  regimenta  of  mfanUy,  one  jepnient  of 
imminent  piril.  The  issue  ia  one  rf  preservation  or  ^^,^1 »??  twoTiatteriea  of  artillery,  and  though  re- 
destruction.  It  involves  considerations  paramount  to  V^^^  to  be  of  the  maximum  st^daM,  they  will  be 
all  matters  of  mere  expediency,  and  allquestions  of  *«>»«*«««  "to  the  service  of  the  United  States,  armed 
local  interest.  All  tiei-socisi  and  political-all  ties  ^^  equipped,  whenever  Uiey  can  muster  tiie  minimum 
of  a  personal  and  partisan  character,  sink  by  compar-  number  required  m  each.  .  ^.  . 
ison  Into  insignificance.  It  is  now  to  be  determined  ,,  The  volunteer  militui  omnizations  now  existing  m 
by  deeds,  and  not  by  words  alone,  who  are  for  us  and  «>«  ^ity  of  Baltimore  and  other  parte  of  the  State,  are 
who  are  against  us.  That  it  is  tiie  puipose  of  the  en-  earnesllymvited  to  call  their  members  together  and 
emy  to  inVade  our  borders  witii  a/l  tfie  strength  he  ™*J^®  **»«JF  "^^J^  commands  a  nucleus  Tor  tiie  for- 
can  command,  is  now  apparent  Our  only  defence  majion  of  a  complete  regiment 
resto  upon  tiie  determined  action  of  the  citizens  of  ^.Whenever  a  battali<Mi  or  company  or  a  majonty  of 
our  free  commonwealth.  ft«r  re8i)ective  members,  shall  make  such  offer  of 

I  therefore  call  upon  tiie  people  of  Pennsylvania,  ^e""  wryices,  they  will  rcnort  to  Major  Wharton,  No. 

capable  of  bearing  ahns,  to  eSrofl  tiiemselves  in  mili-  «5  ^f ?«**«  jtrect,  who  wUl  designate  a  place  of  regi- 

tary  organizations,  and  to  encourage  all  others  to  give  J"?"*!"  rendezvous,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  ob- 

aid  and  assistance  to  the  ciibrfci  which  will  be  put  J»»fJ~™  the  War  Department  permission  to  muster 

forth  for  tiie  protection  of  the  State  and  tiie  salvation  » the  several  companies,  as  soon  as  formed,  witiiout 

of  our  common  countrv.  waiting  for  tiie  complete  regimentol  organization, 

AND&EW  J.  CUETIN,  Governor.  5>  S'^^fl "^^"^^^  ^  .^•^«  ^S!'?"^."?^^?^  ^^H 

'  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  this  16th  day  of 

At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Jane,  186S.                            A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

Governor  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  the  aid  Wh.B.  Hill,  Secretary  of  State, 

of  troops  from  that  State.    The  Secretary  of  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  issued  the 

War  also  sent  a  request  to  the  Gtovemor  for  following  order  to  commanding  offioera : 

tooops.    The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  imme-  The  commandanto  of  regiments  and  companies  of 

diately  issued  the  foUowmg  call  for  men :  Virginia  mUitia  will  immecQately  call  tiieir  companies 
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and  recioientfl  tomflier,  to  be  held  in  readfaieH  to  go 
to  the  field  at  an  hour'ii  warning,  and  will  provide  such 
means  as  shall  be  effectaal  in  giving  immediate  notice 
to  alL  Arms  and  equipments  will  oe  fumisbed  at  the 
several  places  of  rendezvous. 

The  enemies  of  our  liberty  and  proqieritj  are  again 
threatening  our  peaceful  homes. 

Citizen  aoldiers,  stand  by  your  firesides  and  defend 
them  against  the  common  foes  of  a  free  government. 

Hake  every  available  i^oi  a  rifle  pit  nom  which  to 
alar  the  enemy. 

X  ou  know  the  roads  and  the  passes.  Show  your- 
selves to  be  worthy  of  vour  sires,  who  gave  you  the 
inestimable  blessings  oi  flreedom  and  independence. 

P.  H.  PIERPOINT,  Governor. 

The  GoTemor  of  Ohio  made  the  following 
appeal  to  the  citizena  of  the  State : 

Btatb  or  Ohio,  Bxaoonrs  Dipabtmbst,  ? 
C0LITMBU8,  O.,  June  lUh^  1808.     5 

TO  TBI  PBOPLB  Or  OHIO. 

Lee's  rebel  army  is  advandns  in  force  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, Western  Virginia,  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  own  State.  To  meet  this  horde  of  rebels,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  by  proclamation, 
called  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  unless  sooner  discbamd.  Of  this  force, 
thirty  thousand  are  called  firom  Ohio ;  and  now,  gal- 
lant men  of  Ohio,  will  vou  promptlv  respond  to  thiB 
necessary  call,  without  hesitancy  f  I  have  assured  the 
President  that  you  would  do  so.  Remember  that  our 
own  sacred  homes  are  threatened  with  pillage  and  de- 
struction, and  our  wives  and  daughters  with  insult. 
To  the  rescue  then  at  once,  and  thus  save  all  that  is 
dear  to  men.  As  we  have  but  few,  if  any,  regularly 
or^mixed  companies  of  volunteer  militia,  I  can  but 
invite  and  implore  you  to  duty.  The  few  companies 
which  have  been  recently  organized  are  requested  to 
repair  at  once,  with  their  entire  force,  to  the  camps 
hereinafter  indicated.  All  others  will  go  forward  in 
squads  and  be  organized  into  companies  after  their  ar- 
rival in  camp,  for  which  purpose  efficient  officers  wUl 
be  designate.  Railroad  transportation  has  been  duly 
nrovid^,  and  every  provision  necessary  for  the  oom- 
n>rt  of  the  men  after  their  arrival  in  camp.  A  reason- 
able allowance  will  be  made  to  each  volunteer  for  his 
subsistence  when  en  route  to  the  camp.  The  pay  and 
allowance  for  clothing  will  be  the  same  as  thai  of  the 
volunteer  service.  Should  more  respond  than  ihB 
Government  reouires,  the  surplus  men  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes  tree  of  all  expense  to  themselves,  with 
the  regular  pay  for  tiie  period  necessarily  absent. 

The  military  committees  of  the  several  counties  are 
espedally  requested  to  exert  themselves  in  securing  a 
prompt  response  to  this  call.  The  troops  will  all  be 
organized  into  re^ments  and  well  armed  before  being 
ordered  into  service. 

And  now,  fisllow  citizens  of  the  State,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  best  Government  on  earth,  let  me  im- 
pXatt  you  to  lay  aside  all  other  duties  and  obligations, 
and  come  forward  promptly  and  cheerfully  for  the  pre- 
servation of  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Tou  will  thus  se- 
cure the  gratitude  of  your  children's  children,  and  the 
miles  and  blessings  of  Heaven. 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 

The  utmost  activity  now  prevailed  to  hasten 
forward  troopa  to  the  cefitre  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  Nevr  York,  the  Mf^Jor-General  of  the  first 
Division  of  State  militia  issued  the  following 
order: 

HaikDQUABTBBS  FiBOT  DrvuxoiT  N.  Y.  8.  ML,  I 
NBwToaK,.^<iMidl6fim8«8L     f 

The  immenta  of  this  division  are  direoted  to  pro- 
ceed fi>r£with  to  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  as- 
sist in  repellinff  the  invasion  of  that  State. 

The  United  States  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
w91  furnish  tranaportation  and  subsistence  upqn  the  re- 
qoisition  of  regimental  quartermasten,  countersigned 
by  the  ooloneia 


The  term  of  service  will  not  exceed  thirty  days. 

Commandants  of  brigades  and  regiments  will  report 
to  the  Major-General  the  numbers  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, and  will  receive  directions  as  to  the  route  ahd 
time  of  embarkation. 

Each  man  will  provide  himself  with  two  days'  cooked 
provisions. 

Bj  order  of  Major^Gen.     CHAS.  W.  SANFORD. 
J.  H.  Wixxx)x,  Divi&ion  Inspector. 

This  division  consisted  of  fonr  brigades.  The 
first  brigade,  under  Gen.  0.  B.  Spioer,  was  com- 
posed of  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  71st,  and  78d  regi- 
ments. The  second  brigade,  under  Gen.  Ghas. 
Tates,  was  composed  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
12th  regiments.  The  third  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Hall,  was  oomposed  of  the  7th,  8th,  87th,  and 
65th  regiments.  The  fourth  brigade,  under 
Gen.  Ewen,  was  composed  of  the  11th,  22d, 
and  69th  regiments. 

On  that  d[ay  there  went  forward  the  7th  regi- 
ment, 650  men.  On  the  18th,  the  8th,  871 
men ;  11th,  762  men ;  28d,  626  men,'and  71st, 
787  men.  On  the  19th,  the  5th,  828  men; 
12th,  684  men;  22d,  568  men ;  87th,  698  men; 
65th,  555  men,  and  74th,  504  men.  On  the 
20th,  the  4th,  560  men ;  18th,  496  men ;  28th, 
484  men;  56th,  476  men.  On  the  22d,  the 
6th,  656  men ;  52d,  851  men ;  69th,  600  men. 
On  the  28d,  the  67th,  400  men.  On  the  24th, 
the  55th,  850  men;  68th,  400  men.  On  the 
26th,  the  47th,  400  men.  On  the  27th,  the 
21  st,  600  men.  On  July  8d,  the  17th,  400  men ; 
18th,  400  men;  84th,  480  men.  The  total  num- 
ber sent  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the  8d 
of  July  was  18,071  men.  During  the  same 
time  soattered  detachments  of  volunteers  in 
the  State  to  the  number  of  1,827  men  were  or- 

fanized  and  equipped  and  ordered  to  Harris- 
urg. 
On  the  19th  of  June  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  to  tiie  A^iyutant-General  of  the  State : 

Was  DcpASTKSirT,  WASunfOTOV  Grrr,  1 

Jwne  Vith,  1868.     f 
To  Adjutani-Oeneral  Spragne  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  return  his  thanks  to  His 
Szcellency  Qov.  Seymour,  and  his  staff,  for  their  ener^ 
getic  and  prompt  action.  Whether  any  further  force 
IS  likely  to  be  reaoired  will  be  communicated  to  you 
to* morrow,  by  wnich  time  it  is  expected  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  will  be  more  fully  developed. 
(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTOK, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Again,  on  the  27th,  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  State  by  tiie 
Secretary  of  War: 

WAa-DxPABncnrr,  WAsnnrorov  Omr,  June  87, 1868w 
DsAR  Sib  :  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  to  yon  the 
deep  obligation  I  feel  for  the  prompt  and  cordial  sup- 
port yon  have  given  the  Qovemment  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  energy  and  patriotism  you  have  ex- 
hibited I  may  be  permitted  personally  and  officially  to 
acknowledge,  without  arrogating  any  personal  claims 
on  my  part,  to  such  service,  or  any  service  whatever. 
I  snail  be  happy  always  to  be  esteemed  your  friend, 

EDWIN  M,  STANTON. 
His  Excellency  Horatio  SvrMOua. 

The  Grovernor  of  New  Jersey,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  further  services  of  the  nine  months^ 
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men,  then  returning  from  the  war,  immediately 
tendered  the  services  of  the  22d  regiment, 
TV^hich  had  not  heeit  dishanded.  It  left  for 
Uarrisburg  on  the  17th.  Other  regiments  of 
nine  months^  volunteers,  then  returned,  tender- 
ed their  services.  By  the  20th  more  than  two 
thousand  men  had  gone  forward.  Some  single 
companies  proceeded  to  Harrisburg.  The  en- 
tire State  sent  forward  several  thousand  men. 
On  the  22d  the  Governor  ordered  the  troops  to 
return  home,  as  the  emergency  had  apparently 
passed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  first  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  directed  to  obtain  troops  from  Wash- 
ington. These  failed  entirely.  On  the  16th  he 
issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia : 

To  tJie  People  of  Philadelphia  .* 

For  nearly  a  week  past  it  has  been  publicly  known 
that  the  rebels  in  force  were  about  to  enter  rennsyl- 
vania.  On  the  12th  instant,  an  urgent  call  was  made 
on  the  people  to  raise  Department  Army  Corps  for 
the  defence  of  the  State.  Yesterday,  under  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President,  the  militia  was  called  out 
To-day  a  new  and  pressing  exhortation  has  been  eiyen 
to  furnish  men,  but  Philaaelphia  has  not  responded. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  is  six  mUea  this  side  of  Cham- 
bersburg  and  advancing  rapidly. 

Our  capital  is  threatened,  and  we  may  be  disgraced 
by  its  fall,  while  the  men  who  should  be  driying  these 
outlaws  from  our  soil  are  grumbling  about  the  possible 
term  of  service  for  six  months.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed to  keep  them  beyond  the  continuance  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

You  all  know  this  by  what  happened  when  the  mili- 
tia was  called  out  last  autumn.  Yon  then  trusted  your 
Goyemment,  and  were  not  deceived.  Trust  to  it  again 
now.  I  will  accept  men  without  reference  to  the  six 
months.  If  jou  ao  not  wish  to  bear  the  ignominy  of 
shirking  from  the  defence  of  your  State,  come  forward 
at  once.  Close  yourplaces  of  business  and  apply  your 
hearts  to  the  work.  Come  in  such  organizations  as  you 
can  form.  Gen.  Couch  has  appointed  Lieut-CoL  Ruff 
to  superintend  your  organization.  Report  to  him  im- 
mediately.       ^Signed)  A.  G.  CURTIN, 

Goyemor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  gave  notice 
that  he  would  receive  men  without  the  require- 
ment  of  six  months*  service,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  railroads  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  Harrisburg  upon  application  of  the 
officers  of  militia  companies.  On  the  16th, 
Lancaster  sent  five  hundred  men  to  Harrisburg, 
and  Reading  a  regiment.  The  militia  at  Har- 
risburg were  reorganized  and  armed.  On  the 
17th  thousands  of  men  reached  Harrisburg  from 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  following 
list  of  some  of  the  organizations  shows  that  the 
interior  of  the  State  was  aroused  to  action : 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  regiment  (Col. 
Jennings'),  Harrisburg,  1,000  men. 

First  Pennsylvania  Militia  (Col.  R.  A.  Lamberton), 
Harrisburg,  1,'0(X). 

Capt.  W  illiam  H.  Connechan,  Bradford,  105  men. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Lehigh,  VO  men, 

Capt.  J.  H.  Jlolion,  Lehish,  70  men. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Broomall,  Delaware,  71  men. 

Capt.  G.  T.  Waters,  Northampton,  53  men. 

Capt.  William  R.  Ash,  Chester,  100  men. 

Capt  J.  G.  Kicholt7,  Chester,  58  men. 

Capt.  .T.  B.  Davis,  Northumberland,  50  men. 

Capt  John  McClay,  NortUhmberland,  71  men. 


Capt.  William  Stoel,  Chester  60  men. 
Capt  W.  McVeiffb,  Chester,  60  men. 
Capt  W.  M.  Uinkflon,  Chester,  45  men. 
Capt  W.  C.  Dickey,  Chester,  48  men. 
Capt  E.  F.  James,  Chester,  68  men. 
Capt  George  B.  Thomas,  Cheater,  67  men. 
Capt  Charles  Roberts,  Chester,  40  men. 
Capt  R.  D.  Townsend,  Cheater,  16  men. 
Capt.  A.  Ricketts,  Luzerne,  66  men. 
Capt  R.  F.  Clark,  Columbia^  90  men. 
Capt  J.  B.  Grantiers,  Bradford,  71  men. 
Capt  J.  D.  Jenkins,  Chester,  82  men. 
Capt  James  Dickson,  Luzerne,  40  men. 
Capt  H.  Bloss,  Northampton,  85  men. 
Capt  J.  F.  Ramsey,  Montour,  70  men. 
Capt  D.  A.  Smith,  Schuylkill,  105  men. 
Capt.  T.  J.  Sloppy,  Columbia.  81  men. 
Capt  Wm.  B.  Mann,  Philadelphia,  100  men. 
Spencer  Miller's  battery. 

By  the  20th  about  twenty-five  tbonsand  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  had  taken  the  field.  The 
imperfection  of  the  militia  law  of  the  State  was 
snch  that  no  regimental  or  brigade  organiza- 
tions were  in  existence.  A  few  days  later,  as 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee  entered  the  State,  and 
the  serious  character  of  the  invasion  became 
apparent,  the  Governor  issued  the  following 
address  : 

Ptftntyhaniantl  In  the  nofiM  and  hy  the  authorUy  oj 
the  CommonweaUho/  JPmnmhania^  Andrew  G,  C/ur- 
titif  Governor  of  the  taid  CommanweaUh  : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  enemy  is  advancing  in  force  into  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  a  strong  column  within  twenty-three  miles  of 
Harrisburg,  ana  other  columns  are  movine  by  Fulton 
and  Adams  counties,  and  it  can  no  longer  oo  doubted 
that  a  formidable  invasion  of  our  State  is  in  actual 
progress. 

The  calls  already  made  for  volunteer  militia  in  the 
exigency,  have  not  been  met  as  fully  as  the  crisis  re- 
quires. 

I  therefore  now  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling 
for  sixty  thousand  men,  to  come  promptly  forward  to 
defend  the  State.  Tbey  will  be  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  but  will  be 
required  to  serve  only  so  much  of  the  period  of  muster 
as  the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  honor  of  oar  State 
ma;^  require.  They  will  rendezvous  at  points  to  be 
desiffnated  in  the  general  order  to  be  issued  this  day 
by  the  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsvlvania,  which  order 
will  also  set  forth  the  details  of  the  arrangements  for 
organization,  clothing,  subsistence,  equipments,  and 
supplies. 

I  will  not  insult  you  by  inflammatory  appeals.  A 
people  who  want  the  heart  to  defend  their  soil,  their 
families,  and  their  firesides,  are  not  worthy  to  be  count- 
ed men.  Uced  not  the  counsels  of  evil-disposed  per- 
sons, if  such  there  be  in  your  midst.  Show  yourselves 
what  you  are — a  free,  loyal,  spirited,  brave,  vigorous 
race.  Do  not  undergo  the  disgrace  of  leaving  your  de- 
fence mainly  to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  In  defend- 
ing the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  we  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  our  National  Government  and  vincucating 
our  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  Pennsylvania  has 
always,  heretofore,  responded  promptly  to  all  the  calls 
made  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  appeal  to  you, 
now,  not  to  be  unmindful  that  the  foe  that  strikes  at  our 
State,  strikes  through  our  desolation  at  the  life  of  the 
republic 

Our  people  are  plundered  and  driven  from  their 
homes  solel;^  because  of  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  tvonr 
free  institutions. 

People  of  Pennsylvania,  I  owe  to  you  all  my  facul- 
ties, my  labors,  my  life.  You  owe  to  your  country  your 
prompt  and  sealous  services  and  efforts.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  we  must  all  stand  or  fall  together  in 
the  defence  of  our  State,  and  in  the  support  of  oar  Gov- 
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onmeBt    Let  as  so  diBcharge  our  duty  that  posterity  ioned  faniaoe  wagons,  loaded  with  tons  of  tninks  and 

tball  not  blush  for  us.  boxes,  defiled  in  continuous  procession  down  the  pike 

Cone  heartily  and  cheerfully  to  the  rescue  of  our  and  across  tbo  river,  raisine  a  dust  that  markea  the 

noble  commonwealth.    Maintain  now  your  honor  and  ootline  of  the  road  as  far  as  Uie  eye  could  see. 

*ofrrundermy  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  The  proceedings  at  Pittsbnrg^for  the  defence 

St  Harrisburg,  this  the  26th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  o^  that  city,  were  thus  descnbed  on  Fnday,  the 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  sixty-  19tli : 

three,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  f  «h^««J«»th.  Work  on  the  ciir  defences  is  stiU  progressing  rigor- 

Bythe  GoTemw,                           A.  G.  CURTlIi.  ously,  and  some  of  the  more  important  worics  are  now 

Eu  SuFBB,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  reaav  to  receive  the  guns,  lihe  number  of  men  employed 

In  Maryland,  on  the  ICtb,  various  uniformed  J°  ?l?'^!??****°U****'2f^  "^^  ^H''iS'*?*S'n  "^^ 

.    ^r  ^^  »-  T>«i*i«.««r  *««^*-«j  4.1. «;«  -«>«  hundred  and  five.    The  works  are  on  Herron's  Hill,  on 

organizations  of  Baltimore  tendered  their  ser-  Harrison's  HUl,  on  Mount  Washington,  on  Squiirel 

Tices  to  the  Gtovemor  for  six  months.  V^CHroas  Hill,  and  on  Nej^ley's  Hill.    There  are  upward  of  five 

efforts  were  made  to  enlist  recruits  nndfer  the  thousand  men  m  the  trenches  to-day,  and  with  such  a 

call  of  the  President,  with  small  success.    The  l«rge  working  force  it  cannot  t^e  many  days  to  finish 

*-.v^.^  i^^<n,^»/>.  <»rir;/«v.  ^r^n^A  "k/i  i.a;a<wi  -ar^t.^  ths  wopks  HOW  itt  hsud.    Gen.  Bernard,  with  a  compe- 

troops,  however,  which  codd  be  raised  were  ^^  .^^^^  engineers,  was  engaM  in  laying  out  new 

retamed  for  the  defence  of  iialtimore.  works  yesterday  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Alleghany,  so 

From  Delaware,  two  regiments,  the  5th  and  as  to  render  the  city  secure  against  an  advance  from 

6th,  numbering  1,919  men,  raised  for  State  de-  that  direction.    Works  have  also  been  laid  out  near 

fence,  were  sent  into  Maryland,  and  placed  as  turtle  creek  and  other  important  points. 

giuu^  of  the  railroads.  The  activity  in  Baltimore  to  prepare  for  de- 

From  West  Yirginia  no  troops  came  forward  fence  is  thus  reported : 

at  this  time.  The  work  of  erecting  barricades  progressed  rapidly 

Offers  of  troops  for  the  emergency  were  made  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  momiuK  the 

by  liie  Governors  of  several  States  to  tiie  Pros-  entire  circle  of  the  city  was  completed  and  rewfy  for 

ident    Bat  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  ""'^  occupation  at  any  moment  that  the  scoute 

iuou*.     i»«i»  uuw   ^«ov»u^  *  y,LMA  ta*«  ov«u»  ^x  gjjQyid  aunottuce  thc  spproach  of  tho  eucmy.  Theerec- 

operatlOOSy  or  the  impression  that  the  force  at  ti^n  of  lines  of  intrenchments  and  fortifications  on  all 

hand  was  sufficient,  prevented  the  acceptance  the  approaches  to  the  city  have  also  progressed  rapidly. 

of  them  On  Saturday  about  one  thousand  colored  men  were 

The  call  of  the  President  for  one  hundred  e^^red  by  the  police  from  different  sections  of  the 


put  into  tlie  field  at  once,  but  there  was  not  force  was  secured  to  relieve  those  who  had  been  at 

sofficient  ti  me  to  create  new  organi2ations,  or  ''ork  throughout  Uie  day,  and  another  relief  gang  was 

to  fifl  np  re^ments  partly  organized. .  ^^ro^l^^J^'S  AJTJS^  ^  ^ 

Meantime  the  construction  of  defensive  works  reiidy  for  Snmediate  use. 

ttok.  •  The  recSSs  of  the  State  and  the  specie  the  headwaters  of  the  Bapp^annook  had  been 

iathe  banks  were  removed  to  pkoes  of  security.  "?«*«  "^  ^P^  ^2';?1S**1^*^,^*°-  ^"^^      ™    * 

The  scenes  in  that  capital,  on  the  16th,  were  ^«  necMsity  of  hastily  breaking  np  his  camp  at 

thns  described  by  a  spe^V :  Falmouth,  and  takii^  new  positions  to  meet  thjs 

Th          •      b  ka          a  dod  1  e  all  utir  who  demonstration.' On  Saturday,  the  18th,  his  army, 

had  ^'cdleS  out  of  bSl  by  Ae"  treat  of  the  alarm-  *>egan  to  move  from  Falmouth,  and  during  Sun- 

iag  dram,"  the  blast  of  the  bagle,  and  the  clanging  of  day  the  stores  were-removed  fh>m  Aqnia  Creek 

Ml*.   The  streets  were  liTely  with  men,  who  were  to  Alexandria  by  twenty-six  steamers,  employ- 

dtber  retnning  from  a  night's  work  <m  the  fortifica-  ed  for  that  purpose. "  The  storehouses  and  rail- 

SS5:  '^^Z'^n%:^U^lr^TJi^Tg:t^  road  buildifgs"Vere  notd^r^ed  at  that  time, 

beid.    All  along  the  streets  were  omnibuses,  wagons,  as  the  gunboats  commanded  the  place.   Un  the 

sad  wheelbarrows,  taking  in  trunks  and  valuables,  and  21st,  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  burned  the 

rashing  them  down  to  the  depot,  to  be  shipped  out  of  quartermaster's  buildings  and  the  wharf.    The 

rebel  range.    The  stores,  the  female  seminaries,  and  guQdings    and  wharf  known  as  Urba  Switch 

almost  every  private  residence,  were  busy  all  of  the  ""'*^**"6°    "«**  """  *   j».«v»v«  «» 

forenoon  in  sweUing  the  mountain  of  freight  that  lay  Vere  not  burned.                                    ,     ,,    j 

at  the  depot.    Every  horse  was  impressed  into  service.  On  Sunday  mommg  the  force  on  the  Frede- 

aod  every  porter  groaned  beneatn  his  weight  of  re-  ricksburg  side  recrossed,  and  on  that  day  the 

Abilities.             ^,u^.     ,         .  .      .^  wi  last  of  Gen.  Hooker's  army  left  Falmouth.  The 

The  scene  at  noon  at  the  depots  was  indescnbabie,  ^^«^„  ^^  n^«o    Tr>«^«*«^Jf  ««^  v^r/^ii    ^f  ♦i^a 

if  not  disgraceful.    A  Bweltei?ng  mass  of  humanity  ^^  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  EweU,  of  the 

thronged  ttie  pUtform,  sU  furious  to  escape  from  the  Confederate  army,  passed  through  Culpepper 

doomed  city.  just  one  week  previous,  and  the  latter  marched 

At  the  bridge  and  acroas  the  river  the  scene  was  fnto  the  Shenandoah  valley  against  Winches- 


^ march  of  Gen.  Hooker's  army  was  rapid, 

Talley,  bemng  VitibTfem  thdrhoiu^^      gods  and  all  and  at  times  disorderly.     Bridges  broke  down 

manner  of  goods  and  stock.  Endless  trains,  laden  with  beneath  the  teams ;  droves  of  horses  became 

Jjur  pin,  "?  me'J**n<ii««.  ^^'"'^ly  «mer«ed  from  frightened,  and  rushed  through   the  column 

the  valley,  and  thundered  across  the  bridge  and  through  ,.  .^  ^  ♦^.^l  j^  .  ««;i  ^v^  ^^«  ^i7Ai^^  «,uv»  A^^ 

the  city.    Miles  of  retreating  baggage  wagons,  flUid  ^^^  a  tornado ;  and  the  men,  choked  with  dus^ 

with  calves  and  sheep  tied  together,  and  great  old-fash-  straggled  mto  the  fields  m  search  of  water  and 
VOL.  111.—^         A 
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rest  under  the  inyiting  shadows  of  the  trees.  Gap.  The  loss  was  severe  on  both  sides.  6eT- 
On  Sunday  night  the  troops  encamped  at  Dum-  eral  prisoners  were  taken  by  Ool.  Eilpatrick. 
fries,  which  is  about  midway  between  Fal-  This  force  defeated  was  the  advance  of  a  ko'ger 
mouth  and  Fairfaa:.  The  design  of  Gren.  Lee  force  of  Gen.  Stuart,  who  was  moving  to  the 
in  massing  his  troops  at  Culpepper,  to  fall  upon  right  and  rear  of  Gen.  Hooker, 
the  right  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and  intercept  his  On  Saturday,  the  21st,  another  cavalry  eon- 
communications  by  land  with  Washington,  was  test  took  place,  which  was  thus  reported  by 
thus  defeated.  A  few  guns  were  heard  in  the  Gen.  Pleasanton,  who  commanded  the  Federal 
direction  of  Thoroughfare  Gap ;  but  with  this  force : 

exception  everything  seemed  quiet  along  the  ^            HBAB^uAmraB  Cavawt  Com.    ; 

Knes.    On  Monday  the  army  advanced  to  the  ^.     J^^  ir^»  UFP«TiLLm  6.30  p.  M.,Vim*  2J«t  \ 

neighborhood  of  the  Bull  Run  battle  field.  The  n^ZflV  rV  S^SS*^^ 

.^.^■1                ^     1.  J -^r                T       «•■      •    ^L  Ubkbbal  :  1  movea  witb  m J  command  tola  momiDff 

third  corps  reached  Manassas  Junction  m  the  to  Middleburg,  and  attacked  the  cavalry  force  of  the 

morning ;   the  first  and   eleventh   arrived   at  rebels  under  Stuart,  and  steadily  drove  him  all  day, 

Oentreville;  and  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  at  every  step. 

twelfth  corps  came  up  at  night.     Thus  the  «,^  ^~\?  *»^™  through  Uppervilfe  into  Ashby's  Gap. 

whole  counTry  south  of  the  oLau^  was  left  ll^h^'^^^^lZi^i'^lo^^ 

to  the  enemy,    Imnng  tne  march,  tne  cavalry  upward  of  sixty  prisoners,  and  more  are  comii^  In ; 

acted  on  the  fianks,  and  rendered  great  service  a  Iieutenant^x>lonel,  major,  and  five  other  ot&mi 

in  making  reconnoissances.    Gen.  Gregg  and  besides  a  wounded  colonel,  and  a  large  number  of 

hisdivision  operated  to  the  neighborhood  of  rt^'3^^!S';iotd^''"4„\^i!i%rtS 
Warrenton  ana  White  bulphur  Bpnngs.  Gen.  former  I  saw  upward  of  twenty.  We  also  took  a  large 
Duffie^s  division,  previously  Gen.  Averill^s,  number  of  carbmes,  pistols,  and  sabres.  In  fact  it  was 
moved  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  *be  most  disastrous  aay  to  the  rebel  cavalry.  Our  loss 
Ashby'sGap.  Gen.  Buford,  with  the  regulars,  bas  been  very  smidl  both  in  men  and  horses.  I  never 
^^^;^  TT/v«^«^C#'«^rrio^  ^«^Jr*;««^rT^  saw  the  troops  behave  better  or  under  more  difficult 
occupied  Thoroughfare  Gap,  preventmg  an  ap-  circumstance?.  Very  heavy  charges  were  made,  and 
proach  of  the  enemy  through  that  passage,  the  sabre  used  freely,  but  always  with  ereat  advantage 
Ool.  Tyler,  temporarily  in  command  of  G<en.  to  us.  A.  PLEASANTON,  Brig.-Gten. 
"Wyndham's  brigade,  guarded  the  Orange  and  On  Monday,  June  16th,  the  day  on  which 
Alexandria  railroad.  The  defence  of  Wash-  ■  Gen.  Hooker ^s  army  reached  the  neighborhood 
ington  had  been  the  object  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  of  Bull  Run,  Gen.  Milroy  retreated  fi>om  Win- 
movements  thus  far,  and  he  occupied  the  posi-  Chester  and  Gen.  Tyler  from  Hartinsburg,  as 
tion  which  he  considered  to  be  best  to  defeat  above  stated.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  for 
any  designs  of  the  enemy  ppon  that  city.  It  re-  Gen.  Lee  to  have  attacked  Gen.  Hooker  in  the 
roained  therefore  for  Gen.  Lee  to  attack  Gen.  advantageous  position  which  he  now  held.  G^n. 
Hooker  in  the  old  intrenchments  before  Wash-  Lee  reports  as  follows : 

^^^rS^}^  °1?^®  ^?^  Maryland.                      ^  The  whole  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  withdrew  from  the 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  a  detachment  of  line  oftheBappanannock,  pursuing  the  roads  near  the 

cavalry,   consisting    of  the    2d  and  4th  New  Potomac,  and  no  favor^Ie  opportunity  was  offered  for 

York,    6th   Ohio,    1st    Massachusetts,   under  f^^-    It  wemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  Gen.  Hooker  to 

^/«».J.«,.;i    ^*    n^^     T?';irx«4.«?^t     o«^    +i,i*    lo*  take  a  position  which  would  enable  hmi  to  cover  the 

command    of    Col.  Kilpatrick,   and  the    1st  approacLs  to  Washington  City.    With  a  view  to  draw 

Mame  of  Gen.  Gregg's  brigade,  encountered  him  farther  from  his  base,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

a  body  of  Oonfederate  cavalry,  under  Col.  coverthemarchof  A.  P.  Hill,  who,  in  accordance  with 

Rosser.         Col.  KOpatrick  was  leading  the  ad-  instructions,  left  Fredericksburg  for  the  valley  as  soon 

xTi^-r^r^A  ^4f  *i»«>  T?»<i».«i   ^<.«^«i««-    «««^^^/.    ■A.^m  M  the  enemy  withdrew  from  his  front,  Loncstreet 

vance  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  movmg   from  ^^^^  ^^^^  tulpepper  Court  House  on  the  l5tE;  and, 

Jeairtax  Court  House  to  Aldie.    The  enemy's  advancing  along  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  oc- 

force,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infan-  cupied  Ashby's  and  Snicker*s  Gaps.    His  force  had 

try,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Snicker's  Gap,  been  augmented  while  at  Culpepper  by  Gen.  Pickett, 

reached  Aldie  two  hours  in  advance  of  the  Fed-  '^,{.ti*!!!!,w*^^„®!p^^rp„^^^        ^^  th^wn  «„♦ ;« 

«««!  iu-^^ ji    1^ •         i»*\                   \.    ifj.\.  The  cavalry,  under  uen.  otuart,  was  thrown  out  in 

eral  force,  and,  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  front  of  Longstreet  to  watch  the  enemy,  now  reported 

latter,  posted  themselves  in  commanding  posi-  to  be  moving  into  Lioodon.    On  the  19th  his  cavalry 

tions.    Ool.  Kilpatrick  charged  upon  them  and  encountered  two  brigades  of  ours,  under  Gen.  Stuart, 

drove  them  through  the  town,  beyond  which  near  Aldie,  and  was  driven  back  with  loss.    The  next 

a  stand  was  made?  at  a  point^here  a  Cpnf^-  g:f„?|t^|^ruprdri:Sl:t^rSd'Qt.TtS!S 

erate  l)attery  of  tour  guns  was  posted  m  the  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire, 

road  to  Ashby^s  Gap.     The  enemy  occupied  The  enemy  advanced  as  far  as  Upperville,  and  then 

the  wooded  liills  and  stone  walls  toward  Snick-  fell  back. 

er^s  Gap.    Here  a  desperate  contest  ensued  for  The  attention  of  Gen.  Hooker  was  so  oc- 

three  hours,  during  which  repeated  charges  cupied  by  the  attempts  to  seize  Thoroughfare 

were  made   on  each  side.     The   arrival  of  Gap,  Aldie,  and  portions  of  the  Orange  and 

the  Ist  Maine,  Col.  C.  8.  Douty,  gave  such  Alexandria  railroad,  as  to  make  it  appear  to 

strength  to  Col.  Kilpatrick  as  caused  the  en-  be  the  intention  of  Gen.  Lee  to  move  upon 

emy  -to  retire.     During  the   retreat  toward  the  Federal  army  from  these  points.    So  skii- 

Ashby's  Gap,  they  were  attacked  near  Middle-  fully  was  this  done  that  the  impression  pre- 

burg  by  the  1st  Rhode  Island,  Col.  Duffie,  vailed  in  the  North  that  the  blow  would  be 

which   had  come  up  through  Thoroughfare  struck  at  Gen.  Hooker^s  army  in  its  position, 
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and  that  the  emergency  in  Pennsylvania  had 
passed  away.  Thus,  on  this  ground,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  considered  it  safe  to 
recall  the  troops  from  Pennsylvania.  Mean- 
while, Gen.  Lee  was  gathering  the  fruits  of 
the  sarrender  of  Winchester,  and  preparing  to 
move  his  army  across  the  Potomac.  The  de- 
monstrations of  Gen.  Ewell  in  Pennsylvania 
having  failed  to  canse  the  army  of  Gen.  Hooker 
to  leave  Virginia,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  advance  on  Gen.  Longstreet,  the  latter 
was  withdrawn  to  the  west  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  Gren. 
Swell  rendered  it  necessary  that  G^n.  Lee  should 
be  within  supporting  distance.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  between  Ear- 
pert  Ferry  and  WUliamsport  were  well  seized 
D7  hia  advance,  his  main  body  began  to  move. 
This  was  as  early  as  Sunday,  the  21st — ^the  day 
of  Gen.  Pleasanton^s  cavalry  skirmish.  On  that 
day,  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following  order  to 
his  army: 

UmADqvAxsKsa  Jburr  NosnnsBR  YzsonnA,  > 

June  %lat,  1868w     \ 

While  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  following  regn- 
laUoD«  for  procuring  supplieg  will  be  strictly  observed, 
and  anj  violation  of  them  promptly  and  rigorously 
pnnisbed : 

I.  No  private  property  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed 
bj  anj  person  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Ktajt  or  tflJcen,  except  by  the  officers  bereinafler  des- 
ignated. 

II.  The  chiefs  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster, 
ordoance,  and  medical  departments  of  the  army  will 
make  requisitions  upon  the  local  authorities  or  inhab- 
itaots  for  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  respective 
departments,  desigoating  the  places  and  times  of  de- 
liTerr.  All  persons  complying  with  such  requisitions 
irill  be  paid  the  market  priceTor  the  articles  furnish- 
ed, if  tiiey  so  desire,  and  the  officer  making  such  pay- 
ment shall  take  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same,  spe- 
eUying  the  name  or  the  person  paid,  and  the  quantity, 
kind,  and  price  of  the  property,  one  of  which  receipts 
ihall  be  at  dnce  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  such  officer  is  attached. 

III.  Shonld  the  authorities  or  inhabitants  neglect  or  , 
refose  to  ciomply  with  such  requisitions,  the  supplies 
reqnired  shau  be  taken  from  tne  nearest  inhabitants 
BO  refiisinff,  by  the  order  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  respective  chiefs  of  the  departments  named. 

lY.  When  any  command  is  detached  from  the  main 
body,  the  chid&  of  the  several  departments  of  such 
oommaud  vrill  procure  supplies  for  the  same,  and  such 
other  stores  as  they  may  be  ordered  to  provide,  in  the- 
manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  prescribed, 
reportiag  their  action  to  the  heads  of  their  respective 
departments,  to  which  they  will  forward  duplicates  of 
all  Toochera  given  or  received. 

y.  All  persons  who  shall  decline  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  propertr  furnished  on  requisitions,  ana  all' 
from  whom  it  shall  be  necesslUT  to  take  stores  or  sup- 
plier shall  be  furnished  by  toe  officer  receiving  or 
taking  the  same  with  a  receipt  specifying  the  kind  and 
<ruDtity  of  the  property  received  or  taken,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  re- 
ceired  or  taken,  the  command  for  the  use  of  which 
it  was  received  or  taken,  and  the  market  price.  A  du- 
plicate of  said  receipt  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  chief  of  the  department  to  which  the  officer  by 
vhom  it  is  execotcd  is  attached. 

VL  If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  property 
Beceasaiy  for  the  use  of  the  army,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
the  officers  hereinbefore  mentioned  will  cause  such 
property,  and  all  other  property  belonging  to  such 
penon,  that  may  be  required  by  the  army,  tol)e  seized, 


and  the  officer  seizing  the  same  will  forthwith  report 
to  the  chief  of  his  department  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
market  price  of  the  property  so  seized,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner. 
By  command  of  Gen.  S.  E.  LEB« 

R.  H.  Chiltqn,  a.  a.  and  L  Q., 

Lleut.-Gen«  B.  S.  Ewell,  Com'g  2d  Army  Corps. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  was  in- 
tercepted by  Gen.  Hooker,  shows  the  general 
plans  of  Gen.  Lee  at  thu  time: 

AnJVTAlfT-OxXXBAL'S  OFFICX.  BTOHXOim,  }        » 

Juna  SSM,  1868.     f 

Geti.  S,  E.  Zm,  commanding  ArmyHhrthem  Virginia, 
Winohetta\  Fa..* 

Gbnerjll  :  While  with  the  President  last  eveninff,  I 
received  your  letter  of  the  2dd  instant  After  reading 
it  to  the  President^  he  was  embarrassed  to  understand 
that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  plan  of  assembling 
an  army  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  under  Gen.  Beau- 
regard. This  IS  the  first  intimation  that  he  has  had 
that  qpch  a  plan  was  ever  in  contemplation,  and,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  he  cannot  see  how  it  can 
by  any  possibility  be  carried  into  effect.     • 

Ton  will  doubtless  learn,  before  this  reaches  yon, 
that  the  enemy  has  'again  assembled  in  force  on  the 
peninsula,  estimated  between  20,000  and  80,000  men, 
horn  6,000  to  10,000  of  whom  are  reported  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  White  House,  and  the  remainder  at  Tork- 
town.  It  is.  impossible  to  say  whether  the  estimated 
number  is  correct,  as  the  several  accounts  vary  and  are 
not  deemed  altogether  trustworthy ;  but  the  estimate, 
making  due  allowance  for  errors,  is  quite  near  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  he  is  in  this  vicm- 
ity  in  sufficient  force,  in  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infan- 
try, to  do  much  harm,  whether  his  purpose  be  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  Richmond,  or  to  confine  himself  to 
raids  in  breaking  your  communications  and  devasta- 
ting the  country.  His  efforts  in  the  last  case  may  prove 
more  successful  than  in  the  first,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  took  place  at  Hanover  only  two  days  ago,  when  • 
about  1,000  or  1,200  of  his  cavalry  suddenly  appeared 
there,  and  did  some  execution  in  breaking  the  rail- 
roiad  and  bamln^  a  bridge,  some  buildings,  public 
stores.  Ac.  It  is  important  that  this  raid  took  place 
only  about  two  days  after  Gen.  Corse's  brisade  had  left 
there  for  Qordonsville.  Had  it  remained  at  Hanover 
Junction,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  the 
enemy's  cavalrv  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or 
captured,  and  tne  property  saved  fh>m  injuir.  Every 
eflrort  is  being  made  here  to  be  prepared  for  the  enemy 
at  all  points,  but  we  must  look  cniefly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  capital.  In  doing  this  we  ma^  be  obliged 
to  hazard  some  other  points.  Tou  can  easily  estimate 
our  stren^h,  and  I  sugsest  for  your  consideration 
whether,  in  this  state  of  things,  yon  might  not  be 
able  to  spare  a  portion  of  your  force  to  protect  your 
lidb  of  communication  against  attempted  raids  by  the 
enemy. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPER,  Adjutant-General. 

lkttkr  from  JBrr.  davxs. 

RlCHX  OKB,  JuM  iSth^  1868. 

Gbnbbal  :  Tours  of  the  28d  I  received  this  evening, 
I  hasten  to  reply  to  the  point  presented  in  relation  to 
the  forces  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  hopes  indulged  as  to  our  operations  at  the  time 
which  would  interreno  between  the  discham  of  the 
enemy's  trained  troops  and  the  substitution  ofthem  by 
others  hare  been  disappointed  b;^  the  yeiy  error  agaitfSt*. 
which  it  was  sought  by  warning  to  guard.;  widS^ 
reached  the  river,  sot  reinforcements,  made  IdtreTCB-  ^^^ 
meuts,  and  Gen.  Johnston  continues  to  call  foraCtts^ 
forcements,  though  his  first  requisition  waam^9llM|. 
filled  by  withdrawing  troops  from  Oens. /Bei&uregara 
and  Bragg.  Gen.  Bragg  is  threatened  /mth  attack 
has  fallenbackto  his  intrenched  position 
and  called  on  Buckner  for  aid.  Jl 

Gen.  Beauregard  says  that  no  trobiSpaa^  been  with- 
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drawn  by  the  enemT  from  hU  front  since  those  return- 
ed to  Newbem,  and  that  his  whole  force  ia  necessary 
to  ooTerhis  line.  This  beioff  in  answer  to  a  proposition 
to  follow  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  said  to  be  to  the 
west)  with  all  his  disposable  force,  pointinff  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  rital  importance  of  holdinff  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  oommdnicating  the  fear  that  vicksbnrg 
woQld  tall  unless  Johnston  was  strongly  and  promptlr 
reSnforced.  D.  H.  Hill  has  a  small  force,  part  of  which 
has  been  broueht  here.  Clingman's  bngade  is  near 
Wilmington,  Colquith's  at  Kingston,  Martm's  nominal, 
on  the  railroad  at  Weldon,  and  C.  Cook's,  Ransom's, 
and  Jenkins's  have  been  brought  here;  the  two  last 
temporarily  from  the  defence  of  Petersburg  and  the 
country  therei^ut 

Wise's  brijgade  is,  as  you  left  it,  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Richmond,  and  senriuff  in  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  city.  The  enemy  have  been  reported  in 
large  force  at  tne  White  House,  with  indications  of  an 
advance  on  Richmond.  We  are  organizing  companies 
for  home  duties,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  increas- 
iug.  Gorge's  brigade,  in  accordance  with  your  orders, 
has  been  left  at  Hanover  Junction.  Ail  the  artillery,  I 
am  informed,  was  taken  awav,  and  the  single  regiment 
of  infantry,  which  constituted  the  guard  for  the  bridges, 

{>roved  unequal  to  the  duty,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
earned.  Reinforcements  were  ordered  to  go  up,  but 
some  delay  occurred,  and  they  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  bridge  or  the  brave  guard  which  had  unsuccess- 
fully defended  it  The  l^kees,  reported  to  be  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  returned  from  the  Central  road 
in  the  direction  of  Hanover  (old  town),  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  them  since. 

It  was  stated  that  Gen.  H.  F.  Lee  was  captured  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wickham,  but  I  trust  it  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  many  startling  rumors  whicn  the 
newsmongers  invent.  The  advance  of  your  army  in- 
creases our  want  of  cavalry  on  the  north  and  east  of 
the  city,  but  except  one  regiment  from  North  Carolina, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  which  we  can  expect  soon  to  be 
available  to  us.  In  yours  of  the  20th  you  say :  "  If  any 
of  the  briffades  I  have  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
Richmond  can,  in  your  opinion,  be  spapad,  I  should 
like  them  to  be  sent  to  me.  It  has  been  an'  effort  with 
me  to  answer  the  clamor  to  have  troops  stopped  or  re- 
called to  protect  the  city  and  the  railroad  communica- 
tions with  your  army.  Corse's  brigade  has  gone,  and 
Wise's  is  the  only  other  left  hj  you.  Coolrs  was  in 
North  Carolina,  and  Davis's  bngade  was  sent  to  com- 
plete Heth's  division  in  the  place  of  Cook's ;  and  Ran- 
som's and  Jenkins's  constitute  the  defences  of  the  south 
side  as  far  as  Weldon,  and  are  relied  on  for  service 
elsewhere  from  Wilminston  to  Richmond. 

Gen.  Ely  is  positive  that  the  enemy  intend  to  attack 
here,  and  his  scouts  bring  intelligence,  which,  if  I  be- 
lieveid  it,  would  render  me  more  anxious  for  the  city,  than 
at  any  former  time.  ^I  do  not  believe  that  the  Yankees 
have  such  force  as  is  stated,  but  they  have  enough  to 
render  it  necessary  to  keep  some  troops  within  reach, 
and  some  at  Petersburg,  at  least  until  Suffolk  is  truly 
evacuated.  Do  not  understand  me  as  balancing  ac- 
counts in  the  matter  of  brigades.  I  only  repeat  that  I 
have  not  anjr  to  send  you,  and  enough  to  form  an  army 
to  threaten,  if  not  capture  Washington,  as  soon  as  it  is 
uncovered  by  Hookers  army.  My  purpose  was  to  show 
you  that  the 'force  here  and  in  North  Carohna  is  very 
small,  and  I  may  add  that  the  brijj^es  are  claimed  as 
properly  of  their  command.  Our  information  as  to  the 
enemy's  intentions  may  be  more  foil  and  trustworthy 
hereaher.  It  is  now  materially  greater  than  when  you 
were  here. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JEFF.  DAVIS. 

The  advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  whicli 
crossed  the  Potomac,  was  the  corps  of  Gen. 
£  well.  It  passed  from  Will  iamsport  to  Hagers- 
town,  whicn  was  still  held  by  Col.  Jenkins, 
and  at  noon,  on  the  22d,  entered  Greencastle, 
Penn.y  which  is  on  the  railroad  from  Hagersto  wn 


to  Chambenbnrg.  The  distances  on  this  line 
are  as  follows :  from  Hagerstown  to  Morgans- 
town,  4  miles;  to  the  State  line,  5  miles;  to 
Gk^eneastle,  11  miles ;  to  Marion,  16  miles ;  to 
Ohambersbarg,  22  miles.  On  the  28d,  Cham* 
bersborg  was  reoccapied  by  the  Confederate 
force  under  Gen.  EwelL  Gen.  Knipe,  who  was 
in  command  there,  as  the  ontpost  of  die  Federal 
forces  under  Gen.  Couch  collected  in  the  val- 
ley, fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  to  the 
main  body.  On  the  24th,  Gen.  Ewell  issued  the 
following  orders 

Omeral  Ordir, 

HlADQrABTSaS  BlCOVD  COKPS,  AkMT  op  NOKTBBBir  > 

ViRGiHU,  Chambxbsbvbg,  t/ame  a4/A,  186&     \ 

Itrtt.  The  sale  of  intoxicatinjp^  liquors  to  this  com- 
mand, without  written  permission  irom  a  major-gen- 
eral, is  strictly  prohibited. 

Stcond,  Persons  having  liquor  in  their  possession, 
are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  the  proTOst-marshaJ, 
or  the  nearest  general  officer,  stating  the  amount  and 
kind,  that  a  guard  may  be  placed  over  it,  and  the  men 
prevented  from  getting  it 

Third,  Any  violation  of  part  one  of  these  orders, 
or  failure  to  comply  with  part  second,  will  be  pun- 
ished by  the  immeoiate  confiscation  of  all  liauors  in 
the  possession  of  the  offending  parties,  besides  xen- 
dering  their  other  property  liable  to  seizure. 

Fourth,  Citizens  of  the  country  through  which  the 
army  may  pass,  who  are  not  in  the  military  service, 
are  admonished  to  abstain  fh>m  all  acts  of  hostility, 
upon  the  penalty  of  being  dealt  with  in  a  summary 
manner.  A  ready  acmiiescence  to  the  demaoda  of  the 
military  authorities  wul  serve  to  lessen  the  rigors  of 
war.    By  command  of     Lieut.-Gen.  R.  J.  EW£LL. 

A.  S.  rKNDLnoN,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

In  order  to  retain  the  Federal  army  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains  after  it  should  enter 
Maryland,  and  thus  leave  open  the  Confeder- 
ate communications  with  the  Potomac  through 
Hagerstown  and  WUliamsport,  Gen.  Lee  or- 
dered Gen.  Ewell  to  send  a  division  eastward 
teom  ChambersbUrg  to  cross  the  Soutii  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  24tb,  a  detachment  from  Gen.  EwelPs 
force  advancea  within  twelve  miles  of  Carlisle, 
on  the  railroad  fi'om  Chambersburg  to  Harris- 
burg.  The  distances  on  that  line  were  as  fol- 
lows :  from  Chambersburg  to  Scotland,  6  miles ; 
to  Shippensbnrg,  II  miles ;  to  Oakville,  18  miles; 
to,  Carlisle,  84  miles;  to  Hechanicsburg,  44 
miles;  to  Harrisburg,  62  miles.  On  the  24th, 
Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shepherdstown.  At  the  same 
time,  the  main  body  of  his  army  crossed  at  the 
fords  at  Shepherdstown  and  Williarosport.  The 
movement  continued  up  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley, on  the  west  side  of  the  Catoctin  mountains. 
The  advance  was  made  in  two  divisions,  one 
hy  way  of  the  Harrisbarg  and  Chambersburg 
railroad  toward  Harrisburg,  and  the  other  from 
Gettysburg  eastward  to  the  Northern  Central 
railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Harrisburg,  and 
thence  to  York  and  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th,  Carlisle,  on  one  line 
of  advance,  was  oconpied  at  noon,  and  the  ad- 
vance continued  to  Kingston,  IS  miles  from 
Harrisburg.     On  the  other  line  of  advance. 
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Gettysburg  was  occupied  by  a  force  from  Ha-  one  thonsand  mnlefl,  between  Bockville  and 
gerstovn  on  the  26th ;  and  at  noon  on  the  27tb,  Tenallytown,  a  few  miles  from  Georgetown^ 
the  Bame  force  had  reached  the  Northern  Gen-  D.  0.    Also  a  number  of  Federal  officers,  on 
tral  railroad,  at  a  point  between  York  and  the  way  to  join  their  commands,  were  cap- 
Hanover  Junction.    This  was  about  fifty  miles  tured  near  Kockville,  bj  a  body  of  Oonfederate 
oorth  of  Baltimore,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  cavalry  which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  near 
^urisburg.    The  same  evening,  York  was  oc  Seneca,  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  i^rmy ; 
onpied  without  resistance,  and  several  bridges  and  at  Edwards^s  Ferry,  fifteen  barges  loaded 
on  die  Northern  Central  railroad  were  de-  with  government  stores  were  captured  and 
stroyed.    On  the  28th,  this  advance  continued  burned  by  a  body  of  Oonfederate  cavalry, 
to  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Oolumbia.    The  On   the   same   day,    this   force   of    cavaliy 
bridge  across  the  river  here  consisted  of  twen-  appeared  at  numerous  points  in  Montgomery 
ty-eight  spans,  and  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  county,  and  seized  horses.     Some  came  as 
in  length.    It  was  burned  l»y  the  order  of  tho  near  to  Washington  as  Silver  Spring,  on  the 
officer  in  oonmiand  of  the  Federal  force  at  Co-  Seventh-street  road.     No   individuals   were 
Inmbia— OoL  Frick.    The  Oonfederate  cavalry  seized,  but  passes  were  given  to  them  to  go    . 
and  artillery  were  dose  upon  the  structure  through  their  lines.    These  were  portions  of 
when  it  was  fired.    On  the  same  day,  the  ad-  cavalry  under  Gen.  Stuart  On  the  advance  of 
vance  from  Carlisle  approached  within  four  Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Stuart  was  left  to  guard  the 
miles  of  Harrisburg,  where  some  skirmishing  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  observe  th» 
took  place.  movements  of  the  Federal  army,  with  instruo- 
On  the  previous  day,  Gen.  Lee,  at  Chambers-  tions  to  harass  and  impede  as  much  as  pos- 
bnrg,  issued  the  following  order  to  his  army :  sible  any  attempt  by  it  to  cross  the  Potomac. 
•y       7  io-j    V  ^  With  this  view  he  followed  its  movements, 
Geiural  Order  No,  27.  ^nd  advanced  as  far  east  as  Fairfax  Court 
HiADQv^mnu  a«mt  of  North  BRjrVi»orHii, )  House.    He  then  crossed  the  river  at  Seneca, 
•u  n         ^.^'JJ"*'Tl     V"^"*!^'^!?^    L  aad  marched  through  Westminster  to  CarlSel 
i-SSSrff'SSd^^^  At  this  time  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee  was  situated 
ud  confldently  aoticipaies  resultfl GommeDBurate with  ^  follows:   the    mam  body,  embracing  the 
tbebiKh  spirit  they  have  manifested.   No  troops  could  .  corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill,  were  at 
UTe£spfayed  greater  fortitude,  or  better  performed  and' near  Ohambensburg,  where  Gen.  Lee  also 

^t^^'^S.^!^!^^^  ^^^^Jiltrl^^^:.  ^^    Th«  divisions  of  Gens.  Rhodes  and  John- 

duet  m  otber  raspeets  oas,  witn  lev  ezoeptions.  been  j.       ^  r\       -c*      n^                         •    xi.      •  •  ^x 

in  keeping  with  tCSr  character  as  soldiera,  uS  enU-  ^V*^^??^  ^y®S  ®  ^^''P®'  ^®"'^"*  *°®  vicmity 

fla  them  to  approbation  and  praise.  of  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg.    The  division  of 

There  have,  however,  been  instances  of  forgetful-  Gen.  Early,  of  the  same  corps,  was  at  York, 

nw.  on  the  part  of  some,  that  they  have  in  keeping  ^^ere  it  was  joined  on  the  27th  by  the  brigade 

tbe  yet  nnsullied  reputation  of  the  army,  and  that  the  «^r«««  n^«:iA    tu«  ^  -  i          :*      r\  ^  xsn^n,^ 

datik  exacted  of  n!i  by  civilization  an\l  ChrisUanity  ^  ?en.  Gordon.  'Die  cavalry  under  CoL  White, 

are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  the  Susquehanna, 

than  in  our  own.  But  the  extreme  point  of  the  Confederate 

Tbe  <^>mmandiM  General  eonsidero  ftat  n^  advance  had  been  reached.    On  the  28th,  or- 

'aSS:^^^!lA  ^-«  -^Mr ^d  for  botti  lines  of  advin^  of 

ontrages  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  the  ^^^>  JliWeil  s  corps  to  lall  baoK  on  Gettysburg, 

wanton  destruction  of  private  property,  that  have  to  which  point  Gens.  Longstreet  and  HHl  were 

narked  the  course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country,  moving  by  the  Chambersburg  turnpike.     The 

SoehproeeedimM  not  only  disgrace,  the  perpetrators  reason  of  this  was  the  approach  of  the  Army 

and  all  eennected  with  them,  but  are  subversive  of  the  IxTliI    ^  :        ww  «."»  o|/4/iwov«  ^x  i,^^  x^iu«j     ^ 

dijdpline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  destructive  ^^  ]^^  Potomac.     Gen.  Lee  had  made  prepa- 

of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement    It  must  be  re-  rations  to  march  upon  Hamsburg,  but  on  the 

membeied  that  we  maike  war  only  upon  armed  men,  night  of  the  27th  information  was  received  by 

and  that  we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wron^  our  him  that  the  Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Po- 

»tei^»h"oSirct '^^^^^       s;  to-f'  T^^'  ^"^n  '^^^^^^j^^vf ^  ^^ 

atncities  of  our  enemy,  and  ofifending  against  Him  to  *'"^  nead  of  the  column  had  reached  bouth  moun- 

whom  vengeance  belonseth,  without  whose  favor  and  tain.     As  his  communications  with  the  Poto- 

"ff^'tr?"  effort?  ™«»t  all  prove  in  vain.  mac  were  thus  menaced,  he  resolved  to  prevent 

w/»45^i°*°"'?°SJi*-''     •*i?*'®^°*'*  earnestly  ex-  ^he  further  progress  of  the  Federal  army  in 

borts  the  troops  to  abstain*  with  most  scrupulous  care  T  .   ?•     Il'  *'*  "©^^'^  ^*  I^  *•    ^;»*  »'"*/  **» 

from  nnnecesaary  or  wanton  injury  to  private  proper-  ^^^^  direction  by  concentrating  his  forces  on 

ij;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and  bring  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 

to  snmmary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way  o^  On  the  22d,  tlie  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  OCCU- 

fend  against  the  orders  on  tUs  object.  pied  the  line  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Virginia 

R.  E.  LEE,  General.  ^^^  ^  ^^ie  river,  up  to  and  beyond  Leesburg. 

On  the  28tli,  the  Confederate  force  at  York  At  the  same  time  it  held  all  the  gaps  of  the 

psde  a  demand  on  the  authorities  for  $100,000  Bull  Bun  range.    By  Saturday,  the  27th,  they 

In  United  States  Treasury  notes,  200  barrels  of  had  advanced,  and  lay  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

flour,  40,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  80,000  bush-  Frederick,  Maryland!    On  that  day,  an  order 

els  of  com,  1,000  pairs  of  shoes,  socks,  &c    On  wss  issued  by  tbe  War  Department  to  Gen. 

that  day  also,  the  enemy  captured  a  traui  of  Hooker,  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  ai*my 

one  hundred  Aud  seyenty-eight  wagons  aod  to  M^.-Gen.  Meade,  who  commanded  the  fifth 
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corps,  and  to  report  himself  at  Baltimore.  On 
the  next  day,  Gen.  Hooker  issued  the  following 
order: 

HxAiHiDARnM  Arxt  ot  tbb  Potom ao,  I 
Fbbdbkick,  Md.,  June  88/ft,  1808.     | 

In  oonformity  with  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  Jane  27th,  1863, 1  relinquish  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  transferred  to  Maj.- 
Qen.  George  O.  Meade,  a  brare  and  accomplished  offi- 
cer, who  has  nobly  earned  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  army  on  many  a  well-fought  field.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  my  usefulness  as  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  impaired,  I  part  from  it. 
yet  not  without  the  deepest  emotion.    The  sorrow  of 

f>arting  with  the  comrades  of  so  many  battles  is  re- 
ieved  hy  the  conyiction  that  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  this  army  will  never  cease  nor  fail ;  tnat  it  will  yield 
to  mj  successor,  as  it  has  to  me,  a  willing  and  hearty 
support.  With  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  triumph  of 
its  arms  may  bring  successes  worthy  of  it  and  the  na- 
tion, I  bid  it  farewell. 

JOSEPH  HOOKER,  Maj.-Gen. 

«  This  order  was  followed  by  the  subjoined  ad- 
dress from  Gen.  Meade : 

HsA3>«VABTXis  Abmt  or  Tm  Potomac,  > 

June  38th,  1903,     \ 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I 
hereby  assume  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
As  a  soldier,  in  obeying  this  order,  an  order  totally 
unexpected  and  unsolicited,  I  have  no  promises  or 
pledges  to  make.  The  countiy  looks  to  this  army  to 
relieve  it  from  the  devastation  and  dis^praoe  of  a  hostile 
invasion.  Whatever  fatigues  and  sacnfices  wo  may  hh 
called  upon  to  undergo^  let  us  have  in  view  constantly 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  let  each  . 
man  determine  to  do  his  duty,  leaving  to  an  all-con- 
trolling Providence  the  decision  of  the  contest.  It  is 
with  just  diffidence  that  I  relieve,  in  the  command  of 
this  army,  an  eminent  and  accomplished  soldier,  whose 
name  must  ever  appear  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
its  achievements ;  hut  I  rely  upon  the  hearty  support 
of  my  companions  in  arms  to  assist  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  important  trust  which  has 
been  confided  to  me. 

GBORGS  G.  KEADE,  Mfg.-Gen.  Commanding. 

This  ohange  was  so  entirely  nnezpected,  both 
by  the  public  generally  and  the  army,  that 
nothing  coald  exceed  the  sarprise  which  it  oc- 
casioned. The  reasons  for  the  change  have  not 
yet  been  made  known,  except  that  Gen.  Hooker 
was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  The  impres- 
sion npon  the  army  was  thus  described : 

The  report  of  the  change  soon  extended  to  the  sev- 
eral corps,  and  their  commanders  hastened  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  General.  By  three  o'clock  a  large  number 
of  officers  had  assembled,  and  soon  after  Gen.  Hooker 
appeared  in  the  avenue  before  his  tent.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  social  intercourse,  and  to  the  last  all  for- 
malities were  dis(>ensed  with.  The  parting  was  painful 
to  eveiy  one,jparticularly  to  those  who  hM  become  en- 
deared to  the  (general  bv  old  associations.  Gen.  Hooker 
was  deeply  grieved.  He  had  been  identified  with  the 
Army  or  the  Potomac,  be  said,  since  its  orffanization, 
and  had  hoped  to  continue  with  it  to  the  end.  It  was 
the  best  army  of  the  country,  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  could  not  fail  of  success  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  He  spoke  of  his  successor  as  a 
glorious  soldier,  and  urgea  all  to  give  him  their  earn- 
est support 

Gen.  Meade  was  totally  surprised  by  the  oi^er  ap- 
pointing him  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  deeply  felt  the  weight  pf  responsibility  resting 
upon  him.  His  appointment  gives  universal  satisftffe- 
tion,  and  all  express  a  determination  to  extend  their 
heartiest  GO(}peration. 

An  order  for  the  movement  of  the  army  was 


issued  on  the  same  day  by  Gen.  Heade.  The 
sixth  and  eleventh  corps,  which  were  at  Hid- 
dletown,  in  the  valley  between  the  Catoctin 
and  the  JBlue  Kidge,  were  moved  east  to  Fred- 
erick^ and  then  directly  up  the  Monocacy  val- 
ley, on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  through  Me- 
chanicsburg  and  Emmitsbarg,  toward  Gettys- 
burg. The  second  and  fifth  corps  crossed  the 
Monocacy  to  the  east,  three  miles  above  Fred- 
erick, and  moved  northeast  through  Union 
to  Frizelburg,  which  is  near  the  State  line. 
The  third  and  twelfth  corps  took  the  Middle- 
burg  road.  The  sixth  corps  crossed  the  Mon<v- 
cacy,  east  of  Frederick,  and  moved  to  W^est- 
minster.  These  routes  took  the  army  into  such 
a  position  that  it  could  cover  Baltimore,  or 
cross  the  Susquehanna  below  Harrisburg,  or 
prevent  any  movement  of  the  Confederates 
toward  Washington.  On  Tuesday  forenoon, 
the  first  and  eleven^  corps  were  at  Emmits- 
burg ;  the  second  and  fifth  at  Frizelburg ;  the 
third  and  twelfth  at  Taneytown,  and  the  sixth 
at  Westminster.  The  Federal  force  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  this  time  was  supposed  to  be  about 
eleven  thousand.  It  was  incorrectly  represented 
to  Gen.  Meade  to  be  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
that  he  must  immediately  supply  it,  or  order  the 
abandonment  of  the  place.  Accordingly,  a  few 
hours  after  he  assumed  the  command,  he  as* 
sented  to  an  order  drawn  up  by  an  omcer  of 
Gku.  Hooker's  staff,  directing  Gen.  French  to 
send  seven  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  to 
Frederick,  and  with  the  remainder,  estimated  at 
four  thousand,  to  remove  and  escort  the  pub- 
lic property  to  Washington.  This  order  was 
unknown  in  Washington  till  too  late  to  be 
countermanded.  It  was  not  entirely  executed 
when  Gen.  Meade  ordered  the  reoccupation  of 
that  point. 

At  this  time,  Gen,  Lee's  forces  had  with- 
drawn from  York  and  Carlisle,  and  firom  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  were  concentrating  on  Gettys- 
burg. The  corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
forming  the  main  army,  were  moving  eastward^ 
while  Gen.  Meade  was  moving  northward. 
This  movement  would  bring  Gen.  Lee  on  the 
flank  of  Gen.  Meade's  army.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Gen.  Meade  changed  the  line  of  march  of 
all  his  corps,  except  the  first  and  eleventh, 
toward  Gettysburg.  The  first  and  eleventh 
were  then  moving  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  Gen.  Meade  issued  the  following 
address  to  his  army: 

HBAWiOAmTXBS  Akmt  or  ma  Fotomao,  } 

Jtfn«80<A,1868.     S 

The  Commanding  General  requests  that  previous  to 
the  engagement  soon  expected  with  the  enemy,  corps 
and  all  other  commanding  officers  address  their  troops, 
explaining  to  them  the  immense  issues  involved  in  the 
struggle.  The  enemy  is  now  on  our  soil.  The  whole- 
country  looks  anxiously  to  this  army  to  deliver  it  fh>m 
the  presence  of  the  foe.  Our  failure  to  do  so  will  leave 
us  no  such  welcome  as  the  swelling  of  millions  of  hearts 
with  pride  and  joy  at  onr  success  would  give  to  treiy 
soldier  of  the  army.  Homes,  firesides,  and  domestic 
altars  are  involved.  The  army  has  fought  well  hereto- 
fore. It  is  believed  that  it  will  fight  more  desperately 
and  bravely  than  ever,  if  it  is  addressed  in  fitting  termsi.. 
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Cmi  uiil  olliei-  eommsndsra  are  •ulhorizeij  to  order  ry.    At  this  time  thefirst  corps  appeared.     Tha 

S'CbJlIr             "^                                      "'''  *"*  division,  under  Gen.  Wadaworth,  was  in 

Bjcommiad  at                    Hajor-Qen.  MEADE.  *^*  advance.     The  division  of  Gen.  Donbleday 

3.  Willi iHi,  Aiiiitaat  A^jutaot-Qeii.  follnwod  and  formed  od  the  left,  and  that  of 

Gen.EobiDBon  ontheright.    The poeition occn- 

Gettjabnrg,  whither  both  armiM  vere  mov-  pied  waa  a  ridge  northwest  of  the  toirn,  whidi 

ing,  wa»  not  only  the  capital  of  the  county  in  eloped  to  the  wert,  into  a  little  open  valley  of 

which  it  is  located,  bnt  a  central  point  to  which  ploughed  fields  and  meadows.     Beyond   the 

manyroada  convei^ed.    The  road  from 'Weat-  valley  isaridge  of  higher  landthickly  wooded, 

tninitar,  by  which  the  eiith  corps  waaadvancing,  The  valley  mna  in  a  bo  nth  westerly  direction, 

comas  in  on  the  wntheaat;  tnat  from  Taney-  Across  this  valley  the  line  of  Gen.  Iteynolda 

toTn,  by  which  the  third  and  twelfth  were  ad-  advanced  somewhat  hastily,  almost  before  it 

vandng,  comes  in  on  the  south,  which  was  the  was  well   formed,  and   soon    enconntered  a 

rente  also  of  the  second  and  fiflh ;  that  from  heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  by  which 

Emmitibnrg,  by  which  the  first  and  eleventh  it  was  driven,  bnt  fell  back  in  good  order.    The 

corps  were  advancing,  comes  in  on  the  south-  Impetnosity  of  the  enemy  caused  them  to  preea 

west;  that  from  Charabershnrg,  by  which  the  the  right  centre  too  rash  Ir,  and,  by  a  movement 

Confederate   corps  of  Gens.  Longstreet    and  of  the  left  oentre  upon  u»e  flank  of  the  foe,  a 

HQl  were  advancing,  comes  in  on  the  north-  large  number  were  taken  prisoners.    The  ad- 

wert;  and  those  from  Harrishnrg  and  York,  by  vance  of  the  enemy  was  broken  soon  after,  and 

which  the  corps  of  Gen.  Ewell  waa  advauoiog,  Gen.Reynoldspreparedtogoforward.  Hisline 

cone  in  on  tbe  northeast.  advanced  as  before,  and  drove  the  enemy  frqm 

OaWednosdaymoming.MiJ.'Gen.ReynoldB,  the  valley  and  over  the  ridge  at  the  farther 

in  command  of  the  first  corps,  advanced  on  the  ride,  with  a  heavy  loss  by  the  severe  fire  of 

Emmitsbnrg  road   from  Marsh  creek  to  Get-  the   foe.     His   line   of  skirmishers   was   ndw 

tysbnrg,  where  he  arrived  abont  ten  o'clock,  thrown  ont  some  distance  from  the  hill,  and 

snd  marched  directly  throogh  the  town.     A  Gen,  Reynolds,  npon  going  out  to  it  to  reoon- 

Wy  of  the  anamy,  being  the  advance  of  Gen,  noitre,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy, 

Hetii's  division  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  was  dis-  The  eleventh  corps  DOW  arrived,  and  Gen. 

conred  to  be  posted  on  the  road  that  came  In  Howard  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole 

from  Chambersbnrg  on  the  northwest.    They  field,  while  Gen.  Schurz  took  command  of  tha 

were  driven  back  by  Gen.  Buford's  cavalry,  eleventh   corps.    Gen,  Doqbleday  now  com* 

The  division,  comhig  up,  drove  back  the  cav^-  monded  the  first  corps. 
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.  It  being  reported  that  the  enemy  were  now  arrived  and  examined  the  position.  He  then 
maai0ing  a  force  north  of  the  town  to  attack  the  posted  the  Eeveral  corps  in  the  following  order : 
rear  of  the  first  corps,  the  first  and  third  divia-  the  twelfth,  nnder  Gen.  Sloonm,  on  the  right; 
ions  of  the  eleventh  corps  were  ordered  across  the  eleventii,  Gen.  Howard,  next ;  the  firrt, 
the  rear  of  the  first  corps  to  take  up  a  position  Gen.  Donbledaj,  tlie  second,  Gen.  Hancock, 
on  the  right,  and  Gen.  Steinwehr  was  station-  the  third,  Gen.  Sickles,  in  the  centre ;  the  fifth, 
ed  as  a  reserve  on  Cemetery  HUl,  immediately  Gkn.  Sjkes,  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  was 
south  of  the  town.  This  force  of  the  enemy  placed  on  the  extreme  left.  The  line  stretch- 
was  the  advance  of  Gens.  Rhodes  and  Early^s  ed  in  a  semicircle,  having  its  convex  centre 
divisions  falling  back  from  the  Snsqnebanna.  toward  Gettysburg,  with  the  extreme  toward 
At  this  time,  about  half  past  two  p.  m.,  the  the  southwest  and  sonth.  The  heights  on 
enemy  advanced  in  force  against  the  first  corps,  which  the  troops  were  posted  sloped  gently 
which  slowly  fell  back  to  its  original  position,  down  from  their  front 
northwest  of  the  town.  Here  it  was  some-  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  Gren.  Andenon's 
what  reinforced  and  prepared  to  make  a  stand,  division  of  Gen.  Hill^s  corps,  and  Gen.  Mc- 
The  force  of  the  enemy  advanced  across  the  Laws^s  division  of  Gen.  Lonffstreet^s  corps  ar- 
open  space  in  line  of  battle,  while  their  batte-  rived  late  in  the  evening  wiuiin  a  mile  or  two 
ries  shelled  the  position  of  the  first  corps  to  of  the  town,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
cover  the  advance.  At  short  range  it  met  a  Early  on  the  next  morning,  Gen.  Hood's  divis- 
fire  so  sharp  and  well  served  as  to  cause  it  to  ion  of  Longstreet's  corps  airived,  and  their  line 
reel  and  fall  back.  The  line  was  again  formed  of  battle  was  soon  after  formed, 
and  reinforced,  and  once  more  advanced,  but  The  key  of  Gen.  Meade's  position  was  Cem- 
with  no  better  success.  By  this  time  the  divis-  etery  Hill,  a  little  distance  south  of  the  town, 
ions  of  Rhodes  and  Early  had  come  up  from  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  the  town 
the  east,  and  Pender's  division  of  Qen,  Hill's  itself  is  situated.  It  was  so  called  because  the 
moved  up  on  the  right  to  the  support  of  Gen.  burial  place  of  the  town  was  there.  Its  sum- 
Heth.  Another  charge  was  now  made  by  the  mit  was  east  of  the  road  which  runs  south  to 
whole  force  of  the  enemy.  Their  superior  Taneytown.  The  ridge  passed  to  the  west  of 
numbers  enabled  them  to  threaten  hoih  flanks  this  road  and  ran  sou&  along  its  west  side,  and 
of  the  Union  force.  The  main  effort  was  di-  was  occupied  by  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
rected  against  the  left,  and,  notwithstanding  a  sixth  corps  respectively,  in  line  of  battle.  On 
brave  resistance,  such  advantages  were  gained  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  to  the  east  and 
that  the  first  corps  was  ordered  back  to  the  southeast  was  a  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
town.  By  this  movement  the  left  of  the  twelfth  corps.  On  this  part  of  the  line  the  ridg« 
eleventh  was  uncovered,  and  a  heavy  advance  was  rocky  and  thickly  wooded,  and  some  de- 
oompletely  on  its  right  flank  compelled  it  to  fences  were  thrown  up  on  Thursday  morning 
retire.  The  enemy  ^vanced  and  took  posses-  by  Gens.  Geary  and  Williams.  The  ridge  from 
sion  of  the  town,  while  the  two  corps  fell  back  Cemetery  Hill  directly  south  was  open  and 
and  occupied  the  western  slope  of  the  hiU  south  dear,  and  the  troops  were  faced  to  the  weaL 
of  the  town,  held  by  Gen.  Steinwehr.  The  left  flank  of  €kn.  Meade  rested  upon  a 

Gen.  Lee  says :  **  The  attack  was  not  pressed,  sharp,  rugged,  and  almost  perpendicular  peak, 

that  afternoon,  the  enemy's  force  being  un-  covered  with  original  forest  growth.    At  the 

known,  and  it  being  considered  advisable  to  foot  of  the  ridge  on  the  west  was  a  narrow 

await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  our  troops.    It  valley  between  one  and  two  miles  in  width,  on 

had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  the  western  side  of  which  is  another  ridge, 

at  such  a  distance  from  our  base,  unless  at-  somewhat  lower  and  running  nearly  parallel, 

tacked  by  the  enemy ;  but  finding  ourselves  un-  and  mostly  covered  with  heavy  timber.    The 

expectedly  confronted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  line  of  battle  of  the  enemy  was  formed  on  the 

became  a  matter  of  ^fficulty  to  withdraw  slope  of  this  ridge,  with  Gen.  Ewc^ll's  corps  on 

through  the  mountains  with  our  large  truns.  the  left.    Beginning  at  the  town.  Gen.  Early^s 

At  the  same  time  the  country  was  ui3avorable  division  was  at  the  extreme  right,  then  Gen. 

for  collecting  supplies  while  in  the  presence  of  Rhodes's;  on  the  right  of  his  division  was  the 

the  enemy^s  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  left  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  commencing  with 

.restrain  our  foraging  parties  by  occupying  the  Gen.  Heth's  division,  then  G^ns.  Pender  and 

passes  of  l^e  mountains  with  re^lar  and  local  Anderson's  divisions.     On  the  right  of  Gren. 

troops.    A  battle  thus  became,  m  a  measure,  Anderson's    divlBion  was  the  left  of   Gen. 

unavoidable.    Encouraged  by  the  successful  is-  Longstreet's   corps.  Gen.  McLaws's   division 

sue  of  the  engagement  of  die  first  day,  and  in  beine   next  to  Gen.    Anderson's,  and   Gen. 

view  of  the  vsduable  results  that  would  ensue  Hooa's  on  the  extreme  right  of  their  line 

from  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Meade,  it  and  opposite  the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Meade, 

was  thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack."  Neither  the  division  of  Gen.  E well's  corps  nor 

At  dus£the  third  and  twelfth  corps  arrived  that  of  Gen.  Pickett  of  Longstreet's  corps  had 

and  took  positions,  the  former  on  the  ridge  ex-  at  this  time  arrived.    Gen.  Pickett  haa  been 

tending  soutii  and  to  the  left  of  Cemetery  Hill,  left  at  Chambersburg  to  protect  the  Confed* 

and  the  latter  on  the  same  ridge  as  it  curved  to  erate  rear  and  escort  their  reserve  train.  Gen. 

the  right  of  the  hill    At  11  p.  m.,  Gen.  Meade  jTohnson  had  been  operating  near  Harrisbiurf. 
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On  the  ridge  oocapied  hj  Qen,  Meade,  a  hun- 
dred gnoB  were  in  position  facing  the  enemy. 
The  reserve  artillery  was  in  the  rear,  about  equi- 
distant from  the  ex^me  points  of  the  line.  The 
Union  oavalry  was  east  of  the  creek  on  the  road 
to  Baltimore.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  in 
position  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 
Daring  Thnraday  forenoon  some  skirmishing 
took  place,  bnt  no  movement  of  importance  was 
made.  On  the  Oonfederate  side,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Lee  issued  orders  for 
the  commanders  to  prepare  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Federal  centre  and  left.  The  move- 
ment was  to  be  commenced  by  Gen.  Longstreet 
and  followed  up  on  his  left  in  quick  succession 
l>y  the  respective  divisions  of  Gen.  HilPs  corps. 
The  movements  in  consequence  of  these  orders 
were  in  progress  when  sharpshooters  were  sent 
out  by  Gen.  Sickles,  being  one  regiment,  under 
eommand  of  OoL  Berdan.  They  advanced  in  the 
woods  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Emraitsburg 
turnpike,  reconnoitering,  and  reported  that  the 
eDemy  were  moving  large  masses  to  turn  the 
Union  left.  On  this  report  Gen.  Sickles  moved 
op  to  a  ridge  in  front,  which  he  deemed  a  more 
conmianding  position  to  repel  the  attack.  On 
this  ridge,  which  he  considered  as  commanding 
to  a  gr€^  extent  the  position  he  previously  oc- 
eupied,  he  formed  his  line.  His  right  rested  in 
the  peach  orchard,  which  is  in  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  Emmitsburg  road  and  a  cross  road 
nuuiing  about  southeast  and  connecting  the 


Emmitsburg  road  with  the  road  to  Taneytown. 
The  rest  of  the  line  extended  in  a  southerly 
direction,  with  the  left  resting  on  the  Round 
Top  Hilt  He  had  hardly  got  into  position 
when  the  enemy  made  their  anticipated  at- 
tack. After  resisting  it  about  two  hours, 
and  the  fifth  corps  failing  to  come  to  his  sup- 
port as  promptly  as  was  expected,  he  fell 
back  to  his  original  position  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  where  a  most  desperate  assault 
was  made  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Longstreet. 
The  line  was  strengthened  by  Gen.  Meade,  by 
ordering  up  the  fifth  corps  to  the  position 
it  afterward  occupied  on  die  left  of  the  third. 
Two  divisions  were  also  sent  from  the  twelfth 
corps,  as  no  attack  was  threatened  on  the 
right.  This  formidable  opposition  and  the 
precipitate  and  rugged  character  of  the  slope 
effectually  repulsed  all  the  efibrta  of  Gen. 
Longstreet,  with  great  loss,  however,  on  both 
sides.  According  to^the  order  of  Gen.  Lee,  the 
advance  was  to  commence  from  the  right  and 
be  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.  With  the 
advance  of  Gen.  longstreet  a  part  of  the  divis- 
ion of  G^n.  Anderson  moved  upon  the  centre 
of  Gen.  Meade.  As  Gen.  Sickles  fell  back,  the 
second  corps,  under  Gen.  Hancock,  came  to  his 
aid  on  his  right,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the 
first  corps.  These  troops  encountered  a  part  of 
McLaws^s  and  Anderson^s  divisions.  The  battle 
grew  fearful.  The  enemy  pressed  forward  un- 
restrained.   Gen.  Sickles  was  wounded  in  the 
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leg,  and  the  command  of  bis  corps  devolved  on  under  Gen.  Slocnm,  to  drive  Gen.  Ewell  farther 

«   '                       H^j.-Gen.  Bimey.  Gen.  Hancock  was  wounded  back.   This  attack  met  with  a  prompt  response 

in  the  tiiigb,  and  Gen.  Gibbons  in  the  shoulder,  from  Gen.  Swell.  The  fiercest  assaults  were 
The  first  and  second  wavered.  The  enemj  made  upon  the  positions  of  Gens.  Geary  and 
pressed  up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  batteries,  Berry,  which  fell  back  a  short  distance  until 
which  were  exposed  to  capture.  The  sixth  supported  by  Gen.  Sykes^s  division  of  the  fifth 
corps,  under  Gen.  Sedgwick,  although  weary  corps  and  Gen.  Humphrey's  of  the  third, 
with  a  march  that  day,  hurried  with  shouts  The  struggle  was  now  evenly  contested  for 
to  the  support,  and  the  enemy  staggered  and  some  time,  when  a  farther  reSnforcement  ar- 
drifted  slowly  back.  A  strong  force  was  now  rived  and  took  such  a  position  as  to  enfilade 
pushed  on  their  left  fiank,  which  pressed  ^ell  the  enemy,  causing  his  force  to  retire,  and  at 
to  their  rear  along  the  Emmitsburg  road,  and  11  o'clock  a.  h.  a  general  quiet  prevailed, 
the  Confederates  retired.  At  this  time  Gen.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  thus  far  had 
Ewell  got  his  forces  forward  and  made  a  des-*  been  made  rather  to  cover  up  his  designs  than 
perate  dash  on  the  twelfth  corps,  under  Gen.  as  serious  efforts  against  Gen.  Meade.  The 
Slocum,  on  the  extreme  right,  which  had  been  battle  of  the  previous  day  had  demonstrated 
weakened  to  support  the  centre  and  left.  For  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  turned  on  the 
fifteen  minutes  the  attack  was  furious,  but  the  occupation  of  Cemetery  HUL  To  get  posses- 
sixth  corps  oame  to  its  support  followed  by  the  sion  pf  this  spot  was  therefore  the  object  of  the 
first  corps,  and  the  struggle  continued  with  enemy.  Early  in  the  morning,  preparations 
some  advantages  to  the  enemy  until  9  o'clock,  had  been  made  by  Gen.  Lee  for  a  general  at- 
when  he  retired,  having  lost  the  day  in  every  tack  upon  Gen.  Meade's  whole  line,  while  a 
quarter.  It  was  stated  that  the  divisions  of  large  force  was  concentrated  against  his  cen- 
Gens.  Pender  and  Heth,  of  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  tre  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  ground  it 
remained  inactive.  occupied.  Gen.  Longstreet  massed  fifty-five 
Gen.  Lee  thus  reports  the  operations  of  the  guns  of  long  range  upon  the  crest  of  a  slight 
day:  eminence,  just  in  front  of  the  extreme  right  of 
.          *                     In  flpont  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  the  enemy  held  a  posi-  Gen.  Hill's  corps,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 

tion  from  which,  if  he  could  be  driTeo,  it  was  thought  heights  upon  which  they  were  to  open  fire, 

that  oar  army  could  be  used  to  advanto«  in  assaihng  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Hill  massed  some  sixty 

the  more  elevated  ground  beyond,  and  thus  enable  us  ^^^^  «i^««  ♦!»*  v;n   «*i^^  r^^u^-m  4-^  ^>i«  i^a-  ««!a 

to  reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge.    That  officer  was  di-  F^  ^^°/  r^  **"^'  T:  r^^^t^        .  .     *^J 

rected  to  endeavor  to  carir  this  position,  while  Gen.  ^^  front  of  the  same  heights.    The  position  of 

Ewell  attacked  directly  the  high  ground  on  the  enemy's  these  guns  was  near  the  Bonaughton  road,  near 

right,  which  had  already  been  partially  fortified.  Gen.  the  York  road,  near  the  Harrisburg  road,  and 

HH  was  insUycted  to  threaten  the  centre  of  the  Fed-  ^        ^^    Seminary  ridge  to  a  point  beyond 

era!  line,  m  order  to  prevent  reinforcements  bemg  sent  ?r     »  "^       ^V    -^  V.,i               A       .      ''ttti 

to  either  wing,  and  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  Round  Top.     The  artillery  on  Cemetery  HiU 

that  might  present  itself  to  attack.  was  thus  subject  to  more  than  a  half  circle  of 

After  a  severe  struggle,  Lon^treet  succeeded  in  get-  cross  fires.  At  1  o'clock  the  signal  gun  was  fired, 

ting  possession  of  and  holding  the  desired  ground  ^^  ^he  cannonading  commenced.    The  fire  of 

Ewell  also  earned  some  of  the  strong  positions  which  .,  ^  ^„«^«.  ^«„  +v„fl  «^«^««*««*^;i  ^^  *\,^  «^^ 

be  assailed,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  ^^^  enemy  was  thus  concentrated  on  the  poffl- 

belief  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge  the  '  tion  held  by  the  eleventh  and  second  corps.    It 

enemy.    The  battle  ceased  at  dark.  drew  a  most  terrific  response  from  the  Federal 

^                            During  the  night,  Gen.  Meade  sent  the  fol-  batteries.    It  is  thus  described  by  a  spectator 

lowing  despatch  to  Washington :  in  the  Union  army : 

-   .                          The  enemy  attacked  me  about  four  p.  m.  this  day,  "  The  storm  broke  upon  us  so  suddenly  that 

and,  after  one  of  the  severest  contests  of  the  war,  be  soldiers  and  officers — who  leaped,  as  it  began, 

was  repulsed  at  all  points.    We  have  suffered  con-  from  their  tents,  or  from  lazy  siestas  on  the 

siderably  in  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  fornier  grass— were  stricken  in  their  rising  with  mor- 

t                                are  Bng.-Gens.  Paul  and  Zook,andamon^  the  wounded,  ?  ,  __^  _i„  ^^a  a:»a  «^»..^  ■m.UT,  «:^.a  K«.f«.A«« 

Gens,  lickles.  Bariow,  Graham,  and  Warren  slightly:  tal  wounds,  and  died,  some  With  cigars  between 

We  have  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  their  teeth,  some  with  pieces  01  food  m  tneir 

r/.                             On  the  next  morning,  the  following  further  fingers,  and  one  at  least-a  pale  young  Ger- 

^                         despatch  was  sent  •  Ta&n^  from  Pennsylvania — with  a  mmiature  of 

r                               The  action  commenced  again  at  early  daylight  upon  his  sister  in  his  hands.     BovEes  feD,  shrieking 

^..                           various  parts  of  the  line.    The  enemy  thus  far  have  f'lch  awful  cries  as  Cooper  told  of,  and  wntn- 

|C                            made  no  impression  upon  my  position.    All  accounts  ing  themselves  about  in  hopeless  agony.    The 

agree  in  placing  the  whole  (rebel)  army  here.    Pris-  boards  of  fences,  scattered  by  explosion,*  flew 

oners  report  Longstreefs  and  A.  P.  Hill's  forces  j     splinters  through  the  air.     The  earth,  torn 

much  injured  yesterday,  and  many  general  officers  *"  oi/xiuvcio  wiwu^^xi  •;"""•       ^ J"      »'T^" 

kUled.    Gen.  filrksdaleV  (of  Mississippi)  dead  body  «P  in  clouds,   blinded  the  eyes  of  hurrying 

is  within  our  lines.     We  have  thuf  far  about  six-  men ;  and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 

teen  hundred  prisoners,  and  among  the  gravestones  of  the  cemetery  a 

^                              The  action  thus  commenced  was  chiefly  an  shower  of  destruction  crashed  ceaselessly.   As, 

^>                        artillery  fire  directed  upon  the  line  of  Gen.  with  hundreds  of  others,  I  groped  through  this 

jf^/                      Meade,  which  slackened  after  a  few  hours.    On  tempest  of  death  for  the  shelter  of  the  bluff, 

the  right  of  Gen.  Meade,  the  contest  was  close  an  old  man,  a  private  in  a  company  belonging 

and  more  severe.    It  commenced  at  daylight,  to  the  24rth  Michigan,  was  struck,  scarcely  ten 

.  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  twelfth  corps,  feet  away,  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  tore  through 
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hxoiy  extorting  sacb  a  low,  mtenae  cry  of  mor-  not  falter.    They  charge  over  the  pifcs.    Gen. 

tal  pain  as  I  pray  &od  I  may  never  again  hear.  Gibbon  orders  his  men  to  fall  back  to  the  rear 

The  bill,  which  seemed  alone  devoted  to  this  of  the  batteries.    It  is  done  without  confusion, 

rain  of  death,  was  clear  in  nearly  all  its  nnshel-  to  allow  the  artillery  to  use  grape.    Still  on 

tered  places  within  five  minutes  after  the  fire  tbey  press,  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns, 

began.^  Meanwhile,  the  hot  fire  has  thrown  the  aivis- 

A  spectator  in  the  Confederate  army  has  ion  of  Gen.  Pettigrew  into  the  utmost  confu- 

thas  described  this  artillery  contest:  ^^  I  have  sion.    Their  line  is  broken;  they  are  scattered 

nerer  yet  heard  such  tremendous  artillery  fir-  over  the  plain,  and  fiying  panic  stricken  to  the 

ing.    The  enemy  must  have  had  over  one  hun-  rear.    Gen.  Pettigrew  was  wounded,  but  still 

dred  guns,  which,  in  addition  to  our  one  bun-  retained  command,,  and  vainly  strove  to  rally 

dred  and  fifteen,  made  the  au*  hideous  with  his  men.    The  moving  mass  rushes  to  the  rear, 

most  discordant  noise.    The  very  earth  shook  and  Gen.  Pickett  was  left  to  contend  alone, 

beneath  our  feet,  and   the  hills  and  rocks  Strong  flanking  bodies  were  moved  round  to 

seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.    For  one  gain  his  rear.      His  officers  were  falling  on 

hoar  and  a  half  this  most  terrific  fire  was  con-  every  side,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  fall  back, 

tinned,  during  which  time  the  shriekiug  of  In  doing  this  they  were  pressed  with  great 

shel],  the  crash  of  fallen  tunbers,  the  fragments  vigor,  and  a  large  nmnber  were  made  prison- 

of  rocks  fiying  through  the  air,  shattered  from  ers.     Their  retreat  was  finally  covered  by  a 

the  cliffs  by  solid  shot,  the  heavy  mutterings  brigade  under  Gen.  Wright,  which  was  moved 

from  the  vaUey  between  the  opposing  armies,  forward  by  Gen.  Lee  for  that  purpose.    While 

the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  and  the  fierce  this  assault  was  made,  the  extreme  right  and 

neighing  of  woundea  artillery  horses,  made  a  left  were  threatened  by  Gens.  Ewell  and  Long- 

pictnre  terribly  grand  and  sublime,  but  which  streeti    Nothing  further  traiisplred  during  the 

my  pen  utterly  fails  to  describe.     After  the  evening  and  night. 

firing  had  continued  for  little  more  than  an  The  following  despatch  was,  npon  after  the 

hour,  the  enemy's  guns  began  to  slacken,  and  conflict,  sent  by  Gen.  Meade  to  Gen.  Halleck : 

finally  all  were  silenced  save  some  six  or  eight,  h.ii>qita«tkii9  a«t  or  tot  Potohio,  } 

"Winch  were  m  a  clump  of  woods  a  little  to  the  Nxae  GsnvsBVBe,  July  &f— 8.ao  p.  x.    s 

left  of  th»  stone  fence.'^     After  the  firing  had  To  Major-Gmtral  HaU^ehy  GenerdU^- Chief: 

continued  about  three  hours,  Gen.  Howard,  of  The  enemy  opeded  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  from  about 

the  second  corps,  slackened  his  fire  to  aUow  o°«  handred  and  fifty  guns.    They  concentrated  upon 

-^x^  ««««  4-^  ^^^1 .  i+  «,«o  »«rv«rvo«^  Tnw +!..» ««««,«.  "T  1®"  ccntrc,  continumg  without  intermission  for 

his  guns  to  cool :  it  wfw  supposed  by  the  enemy  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ouVs^  ^t  t^^  Ixpiration  of  which  time  he 

that  they  ^vrere  silenced,  and  that  the  time  had  assaulted  my  left  centre  twice,  being,  upon  both  occa- 

now  come  to  make  an  irresistible  attack.    Their  siona,  handsomely  repulsed  with  seTere  loss  to  them, 

storming  party  Was  now  moved  up.     The  divis-  leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners. 

ion  of  Gen.  Pickett  whiclx  had  arrived  since  the  i^^^^^^^^T^^^  X^^^'^^Zj 

previous  day,  led  the  advance,  supported  on  the  left  n,anr  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a  large  number  of 

right  by  Gen.  Wilcox^s  brigade  of  Gen.  Ander-  wounded  in  our  hands.    The  loss  upon  our  side  has 

flon's  division,  and  on  the  left  by  Gen.  Heth's  been  considerable.   Maj.-Gen.  Hancock  and  Brig.-Gen. 

division,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pettigrew.    The  ^^^^^l  ^^r'^^^r^^'c  4U     ..    u  ,-„^;.«*;««.  lo.^ 

. *   i^^«     -D*  1   1x1      J*   •  •          j«         1  Alter  the  repelling  of  the  assault,  indications  lead-. 

troops  of  Gen.  Pickett's  division  advanced  ing  to  the  belie?  thaf  the  enemy  might  be  withdraw- 
in  splendid  order.  On  his  left,  the  command  ing,  an  armed  reconnoissance  was  pushed  forward 
of  Gen.  Pettigrew  emerged  from  the  woods,  ftt)m  the  left,  and  the  enemy  found  to  do  in  force.  At 
and  swept  down  the  slope  of  the  Jiill  to  tho  **»®  Present  hour  all  is  quiet. 

«oTi^«r  uJ^^^4-r.    ««ii   »^^/  ♦^ro^  ,^«  *\.^^^  !*««  The  New  York  cavalry  have  been  engaged  all  day 

vaUey  beneath,  and  some  two  or  three  hun-  ^„  ^oth  flanks  of  the  enemy,  harassing  Snl  vigorous- 

area  yards  in  the  rear  oi  Gen.  Pickett.     As  it  ly^  attacking  him  with  great  success,  notwithstanding 

entered  the  conflict,  the  line  wavered,  beiug  thev  encountered  saperior  numbers,  both  of  cavalxy 

raw  soldiers,  and  wanting  the  firnmeas  of  nerve  *Dd  artillery.    The  army  is  in  fine  spirits. 

tod  steadiness  of  tread  of  the  advance.    As  (Signed)                GEORGE  G.  »iEADE, 

*v       ^*^^»"*'«~  "^    v»w.^  x^x  i»«^  (^  TvT    n    Z  Major-Gencral  Commanding, 

the  advance  came  under  the  fire  of  the  first  ^               ,                '^ 

and  second  corps,  the  enemy  ceased  firing  from  0^  the  next  day.  Gen.  Meade  issued  the  fol- 

their  batteries.     Their  ammunition  was  ex-  lowing  address  to  his  army : 

^^!^'^.'  V"^  1^^?°^° .^^  ^^''-  ■^''!,H**^  ^"""i"  ^^^^^^  Order  M>,  69. 

posed  chiefly  of  Virgmians,  pressed  forward.  naAi,QriBTE«s  -Armt  or  tm  Potokao.  > 

A  terrible  fire  of  grape,  shell,  and  canister  Niab  GrrrrsBtTaa,  JtUy  Ath.    \ 

from  forty  guns  is  opened  upon  them.     They  TbeCommandingGeneral,inbchalf  of  the  country, 

waver  not,   but  cross  the  E^mitsburg  road,  thanks  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  glorious  ro- 

and  approach  the  masses  of  infantry.     Gen.  ?»»*  of ^^^o  '^cent  operations.    Our  enemy,  superior 

aiKK/;«   ;»  ^^t^^^^^^a  «a™-  ^^  ♦!,/*  »^^I^a  ^^^^«  m  numbers  and  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  successful 

Ulbbon,  in  command  now  of  the  second  corps,  invasion,  attempted  to  overcome  or  destroy  this  army, 

walks  composedly  along  the   ranks,  saymg:  utterly  baffled  and  defeated,  he  has  now  withdrawn 

^  Hold  yonr  fire,  boys — ^they  are    not    near  from  the  contest, 

enoogh  yet."     They  come  still  nearer^-then.  The  privations  and  fatigues  the  army  haa  endured, 

with  bayonets  at  the  charge,  sweep  up  to  the  *i;l  i!>^  ^^^'"^  *^7r»K?  aud^  gallantry  it  has  displayed, 

jfl^    '^^      T\»         «  u       ii*^!  owj^^j/    *:,  will  be  matters  of  history  to  be  ever  remembered, 

rifle  pits.     A  line  of  fire  flashes  from  the  sec-  our  task  is  not  yet  accomplished,  and  the  Command- 

ond  corps,  and  hundreds  go  down,  but  they  do  ing  General  looks  to  the  army  for  greater  efforts,  to 
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drive  from  our  soil  eyeiy  Testige  of  the  presence  of  gnperintend  the  entire  movement   Gen.  Smith, 

the  invader.                                 ,     u           -i  i-i  with  his  troops  shoeless  and  livinir  upon  the 

It  IS  right  and  proper  that  we  should,  on  suitable       .       .  .     s  *v7  a-IT^  ^ix.    -of  5 

occasionsfretum  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  JP'^^'  jomed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and 

Disposer  of  events  that,  in  the  goodness  of  His  provi-  Gen.  Dana  pushed  forward,  and  had  reached 

dence,  He  has  thought  fit  to  give  victory  to  the  cause  Greencastle  when  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  Poto- 

of  the  just.                      „  .    /.        1  Mw  1  T.«  i»*c.    Odier  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Gen. 

^      .              ,       T^.,       T.      1.       ^  ^^  ^»®^  killed,  18,790  wonnded,  and  6,648 

On  the  same  day,  President  Lmcoln  issaed  missing.    That  of  the  enemy*  was  larger :  4,500 

the  following  announcement :  of  his  dead  were  buried  by  the  Union  soldiers, 

Washixqtok,  d.  c,  July  4th,  1898-10  A.  u.  26,600  wounded  fell  into  their  hands,  and  18,- 

The  President  of  the  United  States  announces  to  621  prisoners  were  taken ;  also  three  gnns,  for- 

the  country,  that  the  news  from  the  Armj  of  the  Poto-  ty-one  standards,  and  24,978  small  arms, 

mac,  up  to  10  o'clodc  p.  m.,  of  the  8d,  is  such  as  to  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Lee's  forces  feU  back  to- 

cover  the  army  with  the  highest  honor^to  promise  -„„^  xi,^  »:™  ««.  •ar:ii;««,«.v««<.      f\^  *Ur.  -n^-v 

great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union-and  to  claim  JJ^^  ^®  ^"^^^  ^^  Wllliamsport.     On  the  lltn, 

the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following  address  to  his 

that  for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  troops : 

"He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should* ever  be  done,"  be  Qmieral  Order  No  16 

everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  pro-  '     * 

foundest  gratitude.  Hbidquartbbs  Army  or  Kobthbrv  Vibotiiia,  I 

(Signed)                        ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  /ti/y  IK*,  1863.     \ 

After  the  long  and  trying  marches,  endured  with 

On  Saturday,  the  4th,  Gen.  Ewell^s  division  the  fortitude  that  has  ever  characterised  the  soldiers  of 

was  withdrawn  from  ite  position  in  the  town  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir^nia,  you  have  penetrated 

and  the  hills  southeast  of  it,  and  placed  fcehind  JP  ^®  Tf^T  ^^  ^u"*  enemies,  and  recalled  to  the  de- 

Au^A  wi*«  **•*«  Dvu<«uw»«  vi  *w,  i»uu^iiM,«>u  jft:^!:  fences  of  their  own  soil,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 

the  deteDces  on  the  beminary  ridge,  and  both  invasion  of  ours.  You  have  fought  a  fierce  and  aaa- 
armies  were  engaged,  with  strong  working  par-  goinary  battle,  which,  if  not  attended  with  the  sue- 
ties,  in  burying  their  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  cess  that  has  hitherto  crowned  your  efforts,  was  marked 
wounded.  The  morning  was  hazy,  and  from  *>y  *^«  J**"®  heroic  spirit  that  has  commanded  the  re- 
noon  until  night  the  rain  fell  in  to^^^^^  During  rd1h°Ji?iSLS;^^^?rnk^^^^^^^ 
the  whole  day  the  enemy  sent  forward  such  of  Once  more  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy, 
their  wounded  as  could  bear  removal,  toward  from  whom  you  have  torn  so  many  field  names  that 
Hagerstown.  Late  in  the  afternoon  their  ar-  '^^^^  »e^er  die.  Oncfe  more  the  eyes  of  your  counti/- 
fni^fv  Anil  «rA»rv«%  4-.««na  -larv  ^r.^.v.^n».^  .^x^  ^^"^  AW  tumcd  upou  you,  aud  again  do  wives  and  sis- 
tiUery  and  wagon  trains  also  commenced  moy-  ^^s^  fot^era  and  mothers,  and  fielpless  children  lean 

ing  m  the  same    direction.     At  dark  their  for  defence  on  your  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts. 


"U."*"""""       ^1    ^he  position  v*xj«**.a«.«a^«o  the  security  of  his  home.    Let  each  heart  grow  strong 

army  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  enemy  as  in  the  remembrance  of  our  glorious  past,  and  in  thS 

almost  impregnable.     The  fighting  for  three  thought  of  the  inestimable  biessmgs  for  which  we 

days  had  nearly  exhausted  the  ammunition  of  contond ;  and,  invoking  the  assistance  of  that  higher 

the  Confederate  army.  .  fo^^'ierul''^  forth^in*!lSfiS^n^^^  ^ 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  Gen.  Lee  reached  Ha-  ^l^  iafety  o?our  count^.°  S^?dfers,^rold*^eS^ 

gerstown,  and  took  position  with  his  army.    On  is  before  you.    Win  from  him  honor  worthy  of  your 

Tuesday  the  advance  of  Gen.  Meade  reached  right  cause,  worthy  of  your  comrades  dead  on  so  many 

Funktown,  six  miles  south  of  Hagerstown.  iliustrious.fields.  „  ^  ^^_  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Couch,  who  was  in  com-  ^-  ^-  ^™'  ^^°*™^  Commanding, 
mand  of  this  department,  had  proceeded  to  or-  The  pursuit  by  Gen.  Meade  is  thus  stated  in 
ganize  the  raw  troops  which  nad  been  called  his  report:  "The  6th  and  6th  of  July  were 
out,  as  they  came  in.  His  nucleus  for  this  pro-  employed  In  succoring  the  wounded  and  burj- 
visional  army  was  the  troops  from  New  York,  ing  the  dead.  Migor-Gen.  Sedgwi^  command- 
The  first  division  organized  was  put  under  the  ing  the  sixth  corps,  having  pushea  the  pursuit 
command  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  and  placed  op-  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  Fairfield  pass  and 
posite  Harrisburg,  to  resist  an  attack.  Upon  the  mountains,  and  reporting  that  the  pass  waa 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the  neighbor-  very  strong — one  in  which  a  small  force  of  the 
hood  of  that  place.  Gen.  Smith  immediately  enemy  could  hold  in  check  and  delay  for  a  con- 
followed  them  with  about  six  thoasand  men,  a  siderable  time  any  pursuing  force— I  deter- 
small  number  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  mined  to  follow  the  enemy  bj  a  fiank  move- 
artillery.  He  advanced  to  Carlisle,  where  he  ment,  and  accordingly,  leaving  McIntosh^s 
was  met  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  who  expected  to  find  brigade  of  cavalry  and  NeiPs  brigade  of  infan- 
Gen.  Swell  there,  and  attacked  with  artillery,  try  to  continue  harassing  the  enemy,  I  put  the 
Gen.  Smith  was  so  strongly  posted,  that  Lee  army  in  motion  for  Middletown,  and  orders 
soon  retired  and  Gen.  Smith  followed.  Mean-  were  immediately  sent  to  M£gor-Gen.  French, 
time.  Gen.  Couch  organized  another  division,  at  Frederick,  to  reoccnpy  Harper^s  Ferry,  and 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  M^.-Gen.  send  a  force  to  occupy  Turner^s  Pass,  in  South 
Dana.  Before  this  was  on  its  way,  Gen.  Couch  Mountain.  I  subsequently  ascertained  that 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Chambersburg,  to  Miyor-Gen.  French  had  not  only  anticipated 
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these  orders  in  part,  but  had  pushed  a  cav-  in^  in  the  attack  on  the  enemr's  rearward.  Hisbodj 

airy  force  to  Williamsport  and  Falling  Waters^  " »°  ®»'  ^*°<^-        ^-  ®-  MEADE,  fiajor-Ctencral. 
irhere  they  destroyed  the   enemy^s  pontoon       The  first  of  these  despatches  was  snbseqnent^ 

bridge,  and  captured  its  g^aard.    Bnford  was  ly  denied  by  Gen.  Lee,  as  follows : 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Williamsport  and  Ha-  HsAD^trABravs  Asmt  Nobthssn  YnonnA, ) 

gerstown.     The  duty  above  assigned  to  the  Jviyn9t\99».    f 

oavdry  was  most  snccessfiilly  accomplished,  the  ^^-  S.  Cooper.  Adft  and  Itupeeior- General  C,  S»  A.  .* 

«iemy  being  greatly  harassed,  his  trains  de-  ^„???i'I^*o  L -I^'SvJiV*'''  ^^iT^fc.™  E*P«" ''5»* 

,^^JLa   »Cr7 *».•.*  ^^,x^««Ao  ^^  /*rin<.  «r.;i  ^.f.  puFDorts  to  be  an  official  despatch  from  Gen.  Meade, 

stroyed,  ^d  many  captures  of  guns  and  pris-  Jtating  that  he  had  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry,  twtJ 

oners  made.*  pieces  of  artillery,  two  caissons,  and  a  large  nnmber 

*^  After  halting  a  day  at  Middletown  to  pro-  of  small  arms,  as  this  army  retired  to  the  south  bank 

core  necessary  supplies  and  bring  up  trains,  the  2^  **»«  ??***°lf°  ^^  *^«  ¥*J»  i^^  Uth  instwit.    This 

••«.«.  ^^^^^  4-T>w«.w.i«  a^n4-i«  \r^n<f^;,.   on^  K^  despatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Richmond  papers; 

army  moved  through  South  Mountam,  and  by  ^^^  ^^  offi^al  character  may  cause  it  to  be^bSioTl 

the  12th  of  July  was  m  front  of  the  enemy,  who  ed,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  is  incorrect.    The  enemy 

occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  near  did  not  capture  any  organized  body  of  men  on  that  oc- 

the  marsh  which  runs  in  advance  of  Williams-  casion,  but  only  stragglers  and  such  as  were  left  asleep 

port     In  t«Mng  th«  poBition    Beveral   ddr-  SSe*S?5^«fe±f  ^j'^S'SreVel^orni 

mishes  and  affairs  had  been  had  with  the  ene-  this  season  of  the  year.    It  rained  without  cessation, 

my,  prmcipally  by  the  cavalry  and  the  eleventh  rendering  the  road  by  which  our  troops  marehed  to- 

and  sixth  corps.    The  13th  was  occupied  in  ward  the  brid^  at  Fallinz  Waters  Terr  difficult  to 

reoonnoissances  of  the  enemy's  position  and  P*»»  and  causing  so  much  delayjhat  the  last  of  th^^ 

«»oTv«.«4';/^««.  «^-  A.,  ^4^*^^i^     Ti«*  ^  ^A^^^^i^^  troops  did  not  cross  the  river  at  the  bndge  until  1 

preparations  for  an  attack.    But  on  advancing  a.  «.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  ^ 

on  the  morning  of  the  14tn,  it  was  ascertained        While  the  column  was  thus  detained  on  the  road,  a 

that  he  had  retired  the  night  previous  by  the  number  of  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  laid  down  in 

bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  ford  at  Williams-  harns  an4  by  the  roadside,  and  though  officers  were 

part  The  cavalryinpnrsuitorertoot  the  rear  ^^^^^'^^^^^Jti^^LT^^^X 

guard  at  iaUing  Waters,  capturing  two  guns  and  many  were  in  this  way  left  behind.    Two  gnns 

and  numerous  prisoners.    Previous  lo  the  re-  were  left  on  the  road ;  the  norses  that  drew  them  be- 

treat  of  the  enemy,  Gregg^s  division  of  cavalry  came  exhausted,  and  the  officera  went  back  to  procure 

was  crossed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  coming  up  J*^«"-  ^^t""  ^^^^  w^«™^»  ?>.o  ^^  of  the  column 

^'^^^  ♦Ka  »^^^  ^e  ^u^^yy^^^  ^i  ni>«-L-*^-,,r-«S  l^*<i  passed  the  guns  so  far  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe 

with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  Charlestown  and  to  send  back  for  them,  and  they  were  thus  lost.   No 

ohepardsto  wn,  had  a  spirited  contest,  in  which  arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy 

the  enemy  'was  driven  to  Idartinsburg  and  Win-  in  battle,  but  only  such  as  were  left  behind,  as  I  hare 

Chester,  and  pursued  and  harassed  in  his  re-  ^iewribed,  under  the  circumstances.    The  number  of 

**Qgt  stra^lers  thus  lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy, 

um  -J.'  J  t       ii     t_  but  It  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  despatch  referred 

"  The  pursuit  was  resumed  by  a  flank  move-  to.        »       '      »»  *- 

ment  of  the  army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at        I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  senrant, 
Berlin  and  moving  down  the  Loudon  Valley.  ^-  ^-  L^»  General. 

The  cavalry  were  immediately  pushed  into  sev-        This  despatch  of  Gen.  Lee  was  subsequently 

eral  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  having  learn-  contradicted  by  Gen.  Meade  in  the  following 

ed  from  servants  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  statement,  which  is  important,  as  containing 

Confederate  army  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  the  details  of  some  of  the  operations  to  harass 

Shenandoah,  the  army  (the  third  corps,  M%j.-  the  retreat  of  the  Gonfederate  army  across  tho 

Gen.  French,  being  in  advance)  was  moved  into  river : 
Manassas  Gap,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  in-  Hbadquastsks  Abut  of  tub  Potomac^  ) 

tercept  a  portion  of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  ,,  .     „      77  i »  t  ^r        ?  •   ^?^**  ^  ^®^    ' 

*3iAn^»  «ft>Sr.T>  ™.—  Ai^^^4.^A  «Jv  -.,^!L«»A,n      -  *  Major-Gen.  Ealleck,  General-tn^ Chief  ,• 

theGap  which  was  disputed  so  successfully  as  to       gy  attention  has  been  called  to  wfot  purports  to  be 

enable  the  rear  guard  to  withdraw  by  the  way  an  official  despatch  of  Gen.  R.  E,  Lee,  commanding  the . 

of  Strasburff.     The  Gonfederate  army  retiring  rebel  army,  to  Gen.  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 

to  the  Rapidan,  a  position  was  taken  with  this  ^S®!***  denying  the  accuracy  of  my  telegram  to  you, 

j«nyon  the  line  of  the  Rappah«inook  »d  the  S[i?"iV^^gTrr«  *'*  '*""  "'*''  ""^*'- 

campaign  terminated  about  the  close  of  July."         i  have  delayed  taking  any  notice  of  Lee's  report  un- 

Oo  the  14th,  Gen.  Meade  sent  the  following  til  the  return  of  Brig. -(^.  Kilpatrick,  absent  on  leave, 

despatches  to  Washington  :  ^^o  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  occasion  referred 

to,  and  on  whose  report  from  the  field  my  telegram 

Ubadquabtbis  Abmt  of  thb  Potomac,  )  was  based.    I  now  enclose  the  official  report  of  Brig.- 

Jtdy  lith-S  p.  M.     f  Qen.  Kilpatrick,  made  after  his  attention  had  been 

iZnr.  ffaUeek,  Oeneral^n- Chief :  called  to  Lee*s  report.    You  will  see  that  he  reiterates 

My  cavalry  now  occupy  Falling  Waters,  having  and  confirms  all  tnat  my  despateh  averred,  and  proves 

overtaken  and  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry,  1,500  most  conclusively  that  Gen.  Lee  has  been  deceived  by 

■tnog,  two  guns,  two  caissons,  two  battle-flass,  and  a  his  subordinates,  or  he  would  never  in  the  face  of  the 

nrge  Dumber  of  small  arms.  The  enemy  are  all  across  facts  now  alleged  have  made  the  assertion  bis  report 

tbe  Potomac  GEO.  G.  MEADE,  MajorGeneral.  claims. 

Hbasqvabtbbs  Abut  op  thb  Potomac,  »  It  appears  that  I  was  in  error  in  steting  that  the 

.  „  .  July  14<A--8.80  p.  m.     f  body  of  Gen.  Pettigrew  was  left  in  our  hands,  although 

Jt^r-Gm,  Hidleeht  General^n- Chief  :  I  did  not  communicate  that  fact  until  an  officer  from 

J  cavalry  have  captured  five  hundred  prisoners,  the  field  reported  to  me  be  had  seen  the  body.     It  ia 

fa  Mdition  to  those  previously  reported.    Gen.  Petti-  now  ascertained  from  the  Richmond  papers  that  Gen. 

Ktw,  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  this  mom-  Pettigrew,  though  mortally  wounded  in  the 
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wu  taken  to  Winchester,  whero  he  subsequentlj  died,  burg  was  welcomed  with  salutes  of  artillery 

l^t  l^^'i^^r^^io^'^AS^^  ^i  ^  %if  «-g«  -^^^-  o^  ^^  principal  cities  in  tS 

65th  Virginia  pegimenta  of  in&ntry.  Northern  States. 

Gen.  Leo  will  surelr  acknowledgo  these  were  not        On  the  15th,  the  President  Issned  the  follow- 
left  in  the  hands  of  stragglers  asleep  in  bams.  iner  proclamation : 

(Signed)  GEO.  G.  MEADE, 

Major-General  Commanding.  -^if  ^^  BtriderU  c^  the  VniUd  SiaUt  of  America  : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

m.  ,, ,     7  4    T?^   J^NcnoK.  ya.,  ^w^^TW.    |  pUcations  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to 

T»  Cdond  A,  J.  Alexander,  Ch%^  of  Staff  of  Oavalrp  Vouchsafe  to  the  wtoJ-  and  the  navy  of  the  United 

Corpe  .•  xu     1  **  ^  i    *  -^    •    ^  States,  yictories  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  so  signaL 

CoLOMEL :  In  compliance  with  a  letter  just  received  and  so  effective,  as  to  famish  reasonable  grounffor 

from  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  corps   of  the  augmented  confidence  that  the  Union  of  these  SUtes 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  directmg  me  to  give  the  facta  ^ifl  be  mamtained,  their  Constitution  preserved,  and 

ooDDected  with  the  fight  at  Palling  Watere,  I  have  their  peace  and  prosperity  pennanenUy  restored/  But 

tliA  hnnoi*  tA  HtAtA  uiAt.  At  S   A.  w.  nf  the  I4th  nit..  I  au^.^  .^..a^-:^.  l. L '' JL j.^  __'<. •^i ^ • 


the  honor  to  rtate  that,  at  8  a.  m.  oT  the  Uth  ult.,  I     these  Tictories  have  been  iwcorded  not  without  "sacri- 


by  the  enemy  an  hour  before,  and,  a  few  minutes'  be-  to  rcMgnize  and  confessThe  presence  o7  the  AlmigSty 
to  6,  Gen.  Coatardrove  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemj  Father,  and  the  power  of  Hu  Hand,  equally  in  these 
mtothe  nv«r  at  WiUiamaport.    teaming  from  cm-     triumphs  and  in  these  sorrows.       ^   ^      •' 


Filling  Waters.    We  pressed  on,  driving  them  before  Enable  on^that  occasion  in  their  cirato^marTpiacMTf 

us,  capturing  mwy  pnaoners  and  one  gun.    When  worship,  and,  in  the  forms  approved  by  their  own  con- 

withm  a  mUe  and  a  half  of  Fallmg  Watere,  the  enemy  gciences,  render  the  homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty 

was  found  m  large  force,  drawn  up  m  line  of  battle  for  the  wonderful  things  He  haa  done  in  the  nation'a 

on  the  crest  of  a  hiU,  oommandmg  the  road  on  which  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  Hia  Holy  Spirit  to 

![£  •^7"?^«" ,  ,^**  ^®?jrf"*f  "^^^^  ^  *^"  ■"*^'*®  ***®  *°^  ^^^^^  ^»*  produced  and  so  loSg  aoa- 


ue,  wim  arms  suicKea,  wwoiii  less  inan  i.uw  yaroa  Government  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  na- 

of  the  large  Iferee.    A  second  piece  of  artillery,  with  tional  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and 

ita  support,  oonaiating  of  infantry,  waa  captured  while  consolation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 

attempUng  to  get  into  position.    The  gim  waa  taken  land  aU  tboae  who,  through  the  viciaaitudea  of  march- 

taUie  rear.    A  portion  of  ttie  6th  Michigan  cavaJir,  ea,  voyagea,  batUes,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to 

seeing  only  ihat  portion  of  the  enemv  behind  tiie  CMth-  guffer  in  mind,  body,  or  esUte,  and  flnaUy  to  lead  the 

woks,  charged.    This  charge  waa  led  by  Major  Web-  whole  nation— through  the  patha  of  repentance  and 

her,  and  waa  the  most  gallant  ever  made.    At  a  trot  aubmiaaion  to  the  Divine  Will— back  to  the  perfect 

he  passed  up  the  hiU,  received  the  fire  from  the  whole  enioyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace, 

hne,  and  the  nwrt  moment  rode  through  and  over  the  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

•Mthworks.  and  passed  to  the  right,  sabnng  the  reb-  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  SUtes  to  be  affixed. 

d>  alonc'  ttie  entire  line,  and  returned  with  a  loss  of  Dond  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 


u  8iunni8oer&    Tney  were  repulsea  betore  support  eighty-eighth. 

eodd  be  sent  them,  and  driven  back,  closely  followed  By  the  President ;            ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

hy  the  rebels,  untU  checked  by  the  lat  Michigan  and  Wiujam  H.  SkWABn,  Secretary  of  State. 

awjaadron  of  the  8th  New  York.    The  2d  bng;ade  i>  ri       -^r    j    •              •      i? 

having  come  op,  it  waa  quickly  thrown  into  position,  The  moyements  of  Gen.  Meade  in  pursnit  of 

tod,  uler  a  fight  of  two  houn  and  thxrij  minute/^  Gen.  Lee  were  in  detail  as  follows : 

roati^the  enemy  at  all  points  and  drove  him  toward  Qq  the  18th,  his  headquarters  were  moved 

WhSTwithin  a  abort  diatance  of  the  bridge.  Gen.  across  the  Potomac;  on  the  19th,  they  were  at 
Baford'a  command  came  up  and  took  the  advance.  Lovettsville ;  on  the  20th  and  2l8t,  at  UDion ; 
We  lost  twenty-nine  killed,  thirty-aiz  wounded,  and  on  the  22d,  at  Upperville ;  on  the  28d,  at  Mark- 
forty  miaaing.    We  found  upon  the  Add  125  dead  reb-  ham  Station ;  on  the  24th,  at  Salem ;  and  on 

t^n^^S^'a^Pt^J^uZV^^^i^  the  26th,  at  WarreBton  with  the  army  ocen- 

the  field  m  charge  of  their  own  aurgeona.    We  cap-  PJing  the  same  Ime  which  it  aid  two  months 

toied  two  guns,  Sree  battle  flaga,  and  upward  of  nf-  previous.    Active  operations  now  closed,  and 

teep  hundred  priaonera.                 , .       ^      .  on  the  80th,  Gen.  Meade  issued  the  following 

-S'S'b^  "d  ^e  "^titXZ"^:  proclamation  to  the  inhabitanta: 

Tork  cavaliT  of  Gen.  Buforcra  command,  all  praise  ia  HaADQUARTCRs  Abmt  or  tbb  Potonao,  I 

iae.    Very  reapectfuUy^our  ob*t  aervant,  Ju/y  80/A,  1868.     f 

J.  KILPAtttlCE,  Brigadier-General.  The  numeroua  denredationa  committed  by  citizena, 

or  rebel  soldiera  in  atsguise,  harbored  or  concealed  bv 

On  the   7t1l   of  July,  despatches  were   re-  citizens,  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroaa, 

ceived  at  Washington  announcing  the  surren-  within  our  lines,  call  for  prompt  and  exemplary  pun- 

a!L^f  J'"'^'^"'^'  -""^Vr  '^^  ^^A^'  ^P^tJ  "tee^r  the  instruction  of  the  Government,  theroforo. 

despatches  announcing  the  surrender  of  Fort  eveiy  citizen  against  whom  there  is  sufficient  evidence 

nodson.    The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Yicks-  of  hu  having  engaged  in  these  practiced,  will  be  ar- 
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rested  and  confined  for  pnnishment  or  sent  bejond  the  apparently  threatened  hj  GeiL  Morgan.    This 

lines.    The  people  witfiin  ten  mOes  of  the  railroad  opened  the  gate  for  Gen.  Morgan,  who  mune- 

^ral3VjlS;?i55S;!L'??nt%^o«lge'°t^S:  ftely  crossed  the  Cumberland  at  Bnrksnlle. 

road,  depot,  or  8tatibn8,byiitiien8,  guerillas,  or  per.  the  capital  of  Cnmberland  county.    Thus  hav- 

Bons  in  msguise;  and  in  case  of  snob  injury  they  wiU  be  ing  the  Btart,  Qen.  Morgan  moved  rapidly  on 

impressed  as  laborers  to  repair  all  damages.    If  these  to  Oolumbia,  where  a  brave  defence  was  made 

measures  should  not  stop  J«<5^/«P"<*»]io°»' ^^  by  Capt.  Carter,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 

become  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the  undersigned,  m  ^     ^/n«i  ^Ur^^L'^A^i,  Tr^«^fn..v<.,  ^^^•^^^i-  «i»l 

the  execution  of  his  instructions,  to  direct  that  the  en-  men  of  Ool.  Wolford  8  Kentucky  repment,  who 

tire  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  countrj^  along  the  were,  however,  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss 

railroad  be  put  across  the  linef,  and  their  property  of  their  leader.    Thence  Gen.  Morgan  attacked, 

^^^^  X?frft*,^®J?"if  S.**??^???*?-  n      n          A-  on  July  4th,  Col.  Moore,  posted  with  a  few  hun- 

•     GEORGE  G.  MEa1)B,  Maj.-Gen.  Commandmg.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Some  movements  were  made  during  the  ad-  firm  resistance.    He  next  marched,  on  the  6th^ 

vance  of  Gen.  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  which  to  Lebanon,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 

were  important,  being  iutended  to  serve  as  di-  the  place  by  Col.  Hanson,  who,  with  his  re^- 

yersioDs.   One  made  by  a  portion  of  the  forces  ment,  the  20th  Kentucky,  was  stationed  tiiere. 

under  Gen.  Diz,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  up  the  This  was  refused,  and  an  attack  was  immedi- 

peninsula  toward  Richmond,  is  mentioned  in  ately  made  and  bravely  resisted  for  seven 

the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Davis  and  hours,  when  the  enemy  began  to  set  fire  to 

Gen.  Lee,  on  a  preceding  page.     The  effect  the  town,  and  Col.  Hanson  surrendered  to  save 

of  this  movement  is  there  stated.    Gen.  Getty,  its  entire  destruction.    Lebanon  is  the  capital 

of  the  seventh  corps^  was  sent  by  Gen.  Diz  to  the  of  Marion  county.    It  is  60  miles  south  by 

White  Hoase,  at  &e  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  west  of  Frankfort    All  the  northern  portion 

with  the  York  river.  In  this  position  he  threat-  of  the  town,  with  the  county  clerk^s  of&ce 

ened  bgth  Richmond  and  the  communications  and  the  records,  was  burned.    The  soldiers 

of  Gen.  Lee.    From  the  White  House  a  force  who  surrendered  were  marched  in  front  to 

I   was  sent  out  to  occupy  Tunstall^s  Station,  on  Springfield,  and  compelled  to  keep  pace  with 

the  railroad  to  Richmond.    Lanesville,  on  the  the  cavalry.    The  distance  was  ten  miles,  and 

other  side  of  the  Pamunkey,  was  also  occupied,  passed  in  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  Union  loss 

and  an  advance  was  made  to  Hanover,  by  was  five  killed  and  several  wounded ;  the  Con- 

which  several  prisoners  were  captured,  among  federate  loss  was  six  killed  and  ten  wounded, 

whom  was  Brig.-Gen«  H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  Gen.  From  Springfield,  Gen.  Morgan  moved  to  Shep- 

R.  £.  Lee.  herdsville ;  thence  to  Bardstown,  on  the  6th. 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  against  the  On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  the  advance  of  his  force 

army  of  Gen.  Bragg  commenced  at  this  time,  reached  Brandenburg  on  the  Ohio  river,  forty 

It  is  hereafter  stated.     On  the  Confederate  miles  below  LouisvSUe.    During  the  day,  the 

side  a  "  raid  "  was  made  by  the  Partisan  Ran-  steamer  McOombs,  bound  up  the  river,  stopped, 

ger,  John  Morgan,  into  the  States  of  Kentucky,  as  usual,  at  Brandenburg,  to  take  on  passengers 

Indiana,  and  Ohio,  in  which  he  designed  to  and  freight.    As  soon  as  she  touched  the  shore 

sweep  everything  before  him,  attracting  the  she  was  boarded  by  a  number  of  the  enemy 

public  attention  entirely  to  himself^  and  break-  and  seized.    Everything  was  taken  that  wonla 

ing  all  the  railroad  conmiunications  by  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  captors,  and  the  boat 

reinforcements  for  the  defence  of  l/ouisville,  was  run  out  into  the  river  and  anchored.  Some 

Kentucky,  could  be  sent.    Immediately  upon  time  afterward,  the  steamer  Alice  Dean  ap- 

this,  Gen.  Buckner,  from  Tennessee,  was  to  preached,  when  signals  of  distress  were  raised 

dash  into  Kentucky  with  the  force  under  his  on  the  McOombs,  and  the  Dean  was  induced  to 

command,  which  was  very  considerable,  cap-  come  alongside  without  a  suspicion  of  the  ao- 

ture  Louisville,  and  then,. in  cooperation  with  tual  circumstances.    She  was  then  boarded  and 

Gen.  Morgan,  make  an  attack  upon  Cincinnati,  seized.   On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  force 

By  the  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  sooner  than  of  Gen.  Morgan,  consisting  of  eleven  regiments 

was  ezpected.  Gen.  Buckner  could  not  be  and  over  four  thousand  men,  with  ten  pieces 

spared  for  this  movement.  of  artillery,  including  two  howitzers,  were  taken 

Qen,  Morgan,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  across  the  river  in  these  boats.    The  Dean  was 

was  in  Tennessee  at  this  time,  south  of  the  then  burned,-  and  also  the  wharf  at  Branden- 

Cumberland  river,  and  making  a  feint  upon  burg,  but  the  McOombs  was  given  up. 

Tompkinsville,  just  over  the  line  in  Kentucky.  In  the  mean  time,  €ren.  Hobson,  after  some 

Tompkinsville  is  the  capittd  of  Monroe  county,  delay,  commenced  the  pursuit.    He  started  on 

140  miles  south  of  southwest  of  Frankfort,  the  the  4th,  but  being  encumbered  by  a  wagon  train, 

capital  of  the  State,  and  10  miles  from  the  and  the  roads  being  bad,  he  advanced  only  ten 

Cumberland  river.    A  small  Union  force  was  miles  in  five  hours.     On  the  next  morning, 

stationed  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  Adair  the  infantry,  wagons,  and  artillery  were  left 

county,  Kentucky,  an  important  position  to  behind,  and  the  pursuit  made  with  cavalry, 

defend  the  State  from  a  threatening  enemy  on  From  4  p.  m.  to  11  p.  v.  a  halt  was  made, 

the  south  bank  of  the  Cnmberland.    On  the  llie  march  was  then  continued  during  the  re- 

20th  of  June,  Brig.-Gen.  Hobson  was  ordered  mainder  of  the  night,  and,  on  the  next  morning, 

by  Gen.  Judrdi  to  move  to  Tompkinsville,  then  Brig.-Gen.  Shackelford  was  met  with  cavalr/ 
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ind  artilleiT.  Proceeding  to  Lebanon,  Ool. 
Volford  and  his  brigade  tnera  joined.  Orders 
vera  &lao  received  b7  Gen.  Hobson  from  Gen. 
BnrnHde,  in  command  of  the  department,  di- 
recting him  to  asBume  full  command,  and  to 
ponne  tintil  the  enemy  was  captnred.  The 
ooDUnsnd  then  marched  toward  Bardgtown, 
mm  1  A.  K.  After  two  hoars'  rest  the  pnmrit 
was  resumed.  At  night,  a  halt  was  made  nntil 
rations  conld  be  obtained  by  the  Lonisrille  and 
VMhTiUe  rulroad.  The  pmwitt  wa*  renewed 
eirly  on  Tuesday,  the  7tn,  and  by  night  the 
(bree  was  within  nine  miles  of  Brandenburg. 
Qen.  Eobson,  wishing  to  ooOperate  with  the 
gunboats  and  make  a  night  attack,  proceeded 
with  a  smiLll  escort  to  Bock  Earen.  Here  he 
found  that  the  gnnboats  had  gone  up  the  rjver. 
It  was  1  A.  It.  before  he  retanied.  The  men 
being  so  oTercome  with  &tigae  and  want  of 
sleep  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  aronso 
them,  he  rolootantly  concladed  to  wait  nntU  day- 
break. Pashingonatthat  time,  he  reached  the 
river  as  tha  last  boat  with  the  enemy  had  oroised. 
Doring  the  night  the  enemy  marched  to* 
ward  Corydon,  in  Indiana,  whiut  they  reached 
early  the  next  forenoon.  Some  opposition 
was  made  to  their  progress  by  the  inhabitants. 
Great  exdtement,  however,  prevailed  in  the 


the  sonthem  connties  of  the  State  ander  arms. 
From  Corydon,  Gen.  Moi^aa  moved  by  the 
way  of  Greenville  and  Pahnyra  to  Salem.  At 
Palmyra  a  force  of  thtee  hnndred  and  Sttj 
Home  Qnards  had  concentrated,  liaving  fallen 
back  from  near  Corydon  to  that  place.  Con- 
sidering their  inability  to  retard  the  nrogress 
of  the  enemy,  they  also  fell  back  to  Salem.  So 
sadden,  however,  was  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
emy into  Balem,  that  these  Gnards  were  all 
made  prisoners  and  sabseqaently  paroled.  At 
Salem,  the  depot  of  the  Loaisville  and  Chicago 
railroad  was  bamed.  Orders  were  abo  issued 
by  Gen.  Morgsn  to  bom  all  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories in  the  town,  bat  apon  the  payment  of 
one  tjionsand  dollars  for  each  mill  and  factory, 
tliey  were  spared.  The  railroad  track  was  torn 
up,  the  water  tank  near  the  town  bnrtied,  and 
one  pBseenger  and  three  fre^ht  cars.  Three 
bridgCiS  between  8alem  and  Farrabee's  Station 
were  also  destroyed.  Good  hones  were  taken 
wherever  found,  and  the  whole  command  was 
remounted.  From  Balem  the  en«ny  moved 
to  Canton,  In  Washington  ooanty,  lonr  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  Here  over  one  hnndred 
horses  were  taken,  and,  joining  his  left  oolnmn 
with  the  right,  whioh  entered  tbe  town  by 
wayof  Harriatown,  Oen,  Morgan  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Vienna,  in  Boott  county,  on  the 
line  of  Ibe  Jeffersonville  railroad.    About  11 
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p.  ic.  on  Friday  night  the  advance  reached  the  cars  were  burning  they  were  t>aroled.  Some 
Vienna,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  skirmi^ing  took  place  daring  tlie  day.  Ar- 
the  rear  goard  arrived.  Here  a  railroad  bridge  rangements  were  now  made  by  means  of  goh- 
was  bamed,  and  liie  depot  and  station  house,  boats  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  across 
Private  property  for  the  first  time  was  here  the  river,  if  tliey  should  attempt  it.  Pwces 
respected.  At  Vienna,  tiie  force  of  the  enemy^  were  also  gathering  to  stop  the  progress  of 
was  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which*  Gen.  Morgan,  and  his  movements  became  more 
marched  north  and  the  other  started  in  the  di-  rapid.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  14th,  he 
rection  of  Madison.  The  advance  of  the  col-  reached  Williamsburg,  east  of  Batavia,  in  Oler- 
umn  marching  north,  appeared  before  Old  Ver-  mont  countyjand  near  the  line  of  Brown 
non,  in  Jennings  county,  on  Saturday,  at  6  p.  county.  On  Wednesday,  he  passed  through 
M.,  the  11th  of  July.  The  place  was  held  by  a  Brown  oounty,  and,  on  Thursday  morning  at  9 
force  under  Gen.  Love  or  Col.  Barkham.  A  a.  il,  through  the  town  of  Sardinia,  aoxteen 
surrender  was  demanded  by  Gen.  Morgan  and  miles  southwest  of  Hillsboro,  the  capital  of 
refused.  A  half  hour  was  then  given  for  the  Highland  county.  At  noon  he  was  at  Win- 
removal  of  women  and  children.  At  the  e^i-  Chester,  southeast  of  Hillsboro,  and  forced  the 
ration  of  that  time  tiie  Union  force  moved  out  citizens  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  his  men.  Af- 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  found  that  they  had  terward  he  moved  to  Piketown,  which  surren- 
retired.  Pursuit  was  made  and  a  number  cap-  dered  without  opposition.  Very  little  depre- 
tured.  From  Vernon  they  moved  soutiiward  dation  was  done  except  taking  horses  andpro- 
and  tore  up  the  trade  of  the  Madison  and  In-  visions.  Biuming  the  bridge  over  the  Soioto, 
dianapolis  railroad,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  he  uext-moved  toward  Jadbson,  where  he  ar- 
They  also  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  and  rived  in  the  evening,  and  remained  uDtil  joined 
Mississippi  railroad  west  of  Vernon.  Thence  by  his  whole  force.  Thence  he  started  for  the 
the  enemy  moved  eastward,  and  reached  Ver-  Ohio  river  near  Pomeroy. 
sallies  at  1  p.  m.  on  Sunday.  A  party  of  sixty-  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Hobson,  who  arrived 
three  advanced  to  Osgood,  and  burned  the  at  the  Ohio  river  i^  pursuit  as  the  last  of  the 
bridge  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  enemy's  force  had  crossed,  sent  the  steamer 
Hie  enemy  now  moved  in  several  parties.  A  McOombs  to  Louisville,  to  obtain  other  boats 
large  body  encamped  ten  miles  nortiiwest  of  to  aid  in  crossing.  By  night,  quite  a  fleet 
Aurora,  on  Sunday  night,  and  proceeded  thence  had  arrived,  and  the  force  was  taken  over  be- 
to  Harrison.  Another  portion  crossed  the  In-  fore  morning.  Pursuit  was  immediately  oom- 
dianapoUs  and  Oincinnati  railroad,  between  menced  on  Wednesday.  The  command  was  fed 
Sunmanand  Van  Wedden^s  stations,  and  passed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but  as  Gen. 
on  to  Harrison  on  Monday.  A  large  force  Morgan  had  swept  the  horses  from  both  sides 
crossed  the  same  road  at  Harman's,  andpro-  of  the  road,  and  left  only  those  which  were 
ceeded  to  the  Ohio  State  line.  At  Van  Wed-  broken  down,  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  his 
den^s  the  water  tank  and  part  of  the  track  favor.  The  men  whose  horses  failed,  pressed 
were  destroyed.  Horsey  were  taken  in  all  forward  on  foot  until  they  could  obtain  others, 
places,  and  those  broken  down  left  behind.  Day  after  day  passed,  but  still  the  enemy  kept 
DuringMonday,  the  18th,  the  enemy  contini^  about  the  same  distance  ahead.  For  nearly 
moving  eastward*  In  the  evening,  one  division  twenty  days  and  a  distance  of  nearly  seven 
crossed  the  Ooleraine  turnpike  just  beyond  the  hundred  miles,  this  pursuit  continued  day  and 
ten-mile  post  from  Oincinnati,  and  thence  ad-  night,  before  the  foe  was  reached.  The  local 
vanced  through  Glendale  and  Springdale.  A  force  of  Indiana  which  was  sent  against  Gen. 
detachment  went  by  the  way  of  Camp  Monroe,  Morgan,  came  no  farther  than  the  bordeigs  of 
where  the  Government  had  been  keeping  large  the  State.  The  first  attempt  to  check  his  ad- 
numbers  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  use  of  the  vanoe  was  made  when  he  reached  Piketon.  A 
army.  These  had  been  removed  only  a  few  considerable  force  was  at  this  time  at  Chilli- 
hours  pirevious.  A  halt  of  a  few  hours  was  cothe,  north  of  the  latter  place,  and  Col.  Buukle, 
made  near  Glendale^  and  the  marcli  was  then  in  command,  planned  to  moye  over  l^e  MJari- 
continued  through  Sharon,  and  Reading  to  etta  railroad  to  Hampden,  and  then  to  Jackson, 
Montgomeiy.  The  inhabitants  everywhere  in  advance  of  Gen.  Morgan, 
were  required  to  furnish  provisions.  From  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  enemy  aimed 
ifMontgomery  the  enemy  crossed  to  Miamiville.  to  reach  the  Ohio  river  at  GallipoUs  or  Pome- 
A  body  iJso  crossed  the  Little  Miami  railroad  roy.  The  inhabitants  commenced  cutting  trees, 
at  Dangerous  Crossing,  between  Miamiville  and  which  'fell  across  the  roads  and  delayed  his  pro- 
Branch  Hill.  At  this  spot  they  placed  some  gress.  The  militia  in  the  a^'oining  counties 
ties  and  rails  across  the  track  near  a  declivity,  rushed  to  arms.  At  the  same  time,  the  forces 
and  as  the  train  from  Morrow  came  down,  of  Gren.  Morgan  had  been  constantly-  diminish- 
about  a  quarter  past  7  ▲.  m.,  the  locomotive  log,  by  the  exhaustion  of  some  aud  the  capture 
was  thrown  from  the  track,  the  fireman  killed,  of  others,  until  scarcely  a  fourth  remained, 
and  the  engineer  badly  bruised.  In  a  few  min-  These  were  harassed  now  at  every  step.  Kot- 
utes  the  enemy  came  out  of  the  woods  and  withstanding  several  skirmishes,  they  reached 
fields,  and  made  prisoners  of  about  two  hun-  the  river,  and  attempted  to  cross  at  Buffington 
dred  recruits  who  were '  on  the  train.    While  island,  near  Pomeroy,  but  were  driven  back  by 
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tbe  gnnboats.  '  Gen.  Hobson  had  thus  over-  On  the  8d  of  February,  an  attack  was  made 

taken  him,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  force  was  on  Fort  Donelson,  in  anotiier  part  of  this  de- 

captnred,  on  the  Slst,  near  Eyger's  creek,  partment.  On  the  2d,  the  Confederate  Ool.  For- 

6eo.  Morgan  and  about  five  hundred,  however,  rest,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had  ti^en  a  posi- 

escaped,  and  were  not  captured  until  the  26th,  tion  at  Palmyra,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 

about  three  miles  south  of  New  Lisbon,  near  the  navigation  of  the  Oumberland.  On  the  next 

Wellsville,  where  he  hoped  to  cross  the  river,  day  he  i^vanced  up6n  the  fort  both  from  above 

Gen.  Shackelford  immediately  sent  to  Gen.  and  below.    The  garrison  consisted  of  nine 

Bam«de*s.headquarters  the  following  despatch :  companies  of  the  88d  Illinois,  a  battalion  of  the . 

Hbadqitaet«b8  im  th«  Field,  . )  ^^  ^0^^  cavalry.  Flood's  battery,  and  some , 

ThrM  miles  Boath  of  New  LUbon,  Ohio,  .Aay2«Mt  1868.  f  wouuded  men,  Under  command  of  Col,  A.  C. 

To  CoL  LewU  Richmond^  A,  A.  G, :  Harding.    The  battery  consisted  of  four  rifled 

^the  bl^DK  of  Almighty  God  I  have  succeeded  in  gung^  andinaddition  there  was  a  pivot  of  thirty- 

au>tanDg  Gen.  John  fl.  HorgaUi  Col.  Chike,  and  the  ^3rVN/v««iiA»  -Ji^^A  ^^^^4.^a  ^«  *i.*  ^^J^x,     "L 

lender  of  the  command,1unounting  to*  aS)out  four  ^^  pounder  rifled,  mounted  on  the  northwest 

hundred  prisoners.  I  will  start  with  Morgan  and  staff  oomer  of  the  fort.    At  half  past  one  in  the  af- 

on  tbe  first  train  for  Cincinnati,  and  await  the  General's  temoon  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  by  Col.  For- 

order  for  trM8|Mrt^on  for  1^^^  rest,  demanffing  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and 

J.  M.  SHACKELFORD,  CoL  Commanding.  garrigon.    This  was  promptly  refused,  and  pre- 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  important  parations  for  defence  were  made.  The  attack 
movements  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  immediately  commenced,  and  kept  up,  with 
which  took  place  at  this  time,  it  may  be  proper  numerous  charges,  which  were  gallantly  re- 
to  notice  its  situation  subsequent  to  the  bat-  pulsed,  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
tie  of  Stone  river  in  Che  beginning  of  the  year,  another  demand  for  a  surrender  was  made.  It 
The  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  again  promptly  refused,  and  the  enemy 
under  M£j.-Gen.  Rosecrans,  during  1862,  closed  retired  in^  confusion.  The  Federal  loss  was 
with  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  near  Murfrees-  thirteen  killed,  fifty-one  wounded,  and  twenty 
boro.  Thu  battle  took  place  on  the  last  days  taken  prisoners,  without  including  a  captain 
of  1862  and  the  first  or  1868.  (See  Annttal  and  twenty-six  men  who  were  captured  on  the 
Ctolopjbdia,  1862,  Abmy  Opbbations.)  On  the  same  day  while  on  a  scout ;  also  one  gun, 
5th  of  January,  tbe  headquarters  of  the  army  twenty-five  mules,  and  forty-two  horses.  The 
were  established  at  Murfireesboro.  The  army  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
ooonpied  a  position  in  fVont  of  the  town,  and  a  and  fifty  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  one 
series  of  extensive  earthworks,  completely  en-  hundred  and  five  prisoners, 
circling  it,  -vere  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  A  period  of  inactivity  now  ensued,  which 
making  it  a  depot  of  supplies  and  the  base  of  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  defeat  and  capture 
future  operations.  The  railroad  track  and  the  of  a  Federal  brigade  at  Spring  Hill  on  the  6th 
bridges  m  the  rear  toward  Nashville  were  also  of  March.  On  the  preceding  day  an  expedition, 
repaired.  On  the  9th  of  January,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Ool.  John  Colbum,  con- 
was  divided  into  three  corps,  designated  the  sistingof  part  of  the  88d  and  86th  Indiana,  22d 
fourteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first,  and  Wisconsin,  and  19th  Michigan,  numbering  fif- 
cammanded  respectively  by  Gens.  Thomas,  Mo-  teen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men,  together 
Cook,  and  Crittenden.  Active  operations  were,  with  the  124th  Ohio,  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
however,  suspended,  owing  to  tne  rains  of  the  and  one  battery  of  six  small  guns,  was  ordered 
seasoiL  Large  supplies  were*  collected  in  con-  to  proceed  from  Franklin  to  Spring  Hill,  ten 
sequence  of  the  rise  of  the  Cumberland  river  at  miles  south,  on  the  Columbia  turnpike.  Soon  af- 
Hashville  and  Murfreesboro.  But  the  enemy  ter  commencing  the  march,  the  enemy  were  en- 
was  not  idle.  His  cavalry  overr^  the  conn-  countered,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  repulsed, 
try,  and  men  and  wagons  belonging  to  Gen.  Moving  forward  about  two  miles,  they  were 
Bosecrans  were  often  captured  by  him.  llie  '  again  encountered,  but,  owing  to  the  late  hour, 
object  waa  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  tbe  command  encamped.  Starting  a^iun  on  the 
army  of  the  Onmberland  and  its  supplies.  Thus  next  morning,  the  124th  Ohio  being  m  the  rear 
also  many  of  the  steamers  on  the  Cumberland  of  the  wagon  train,  the  enemy  was  again  met, 
river  were  captured  and  burned.  after  an  advance  of  two  miles,  and  sharp  skir- 

On  the  Slst,  Brig.-Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  with  mishing  was  kept  up  for  some  distance.    The 

a  division  of  infimtry  and  two  brigades  of  cav-  enemy  was  then  found  in  fbll  force  under  Gen. 

ahy,  under  Ool.  Minty,  moved  firom  camp  on  Van  Dom  and  Col.  Forrest.    A  severe  struggle 

an  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Rover  and  ensued,  which  was  protracted  until  Col.  Forrest 

IVanklin.    The  force  was  absent  thirteen  days,  had  taken  a  position  in  the  rear,  when  Col. 

and  during  that  time  some  portion  of  it  visit-  Colbum,  finding  his  ammunition  failing,  and  his 

ed  Middletown,  Unionville,  V  ersdlles,  Peyton-  retreat  cut  off,  surrendered.    Thirteen  hundred 

▼iSe,  Franklin,  Hillsboro,  l^inderhook,  and  Tri-  and  six  men  were  made  prisoners.    The  cav- 

unei    The  cavalry  captured  one  hundred  and  airy  were  not  engaged,  and,  with  the  artillery, 

forty-one  prisoners,  including  two  colonels,  one  escaped.   The  Confederate  force  consisted  of 

mjjor,  four  captiuns,  and  several  lieutenants,  cavsdry  and  mounted  infantry,  composing  six 

wiUi  one  man  severely  injured,  and  one  dan-  brigades,  under  the  conunand  of  Mflj.-Gen.  Van 

gerously  wounded.  Dom.    The  whole  force  of  Gen.  Van  Dom  had 
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been  at  Spring  Hill  for  three  days,  preparing  the  town,  and  0en.  Gilbert  was  plaoed  in  & 

to  make  an  attack  on  Franklin.  position  to  meet  anj  attack  in  fronts  or  to  re- 

Meanwhile  a  successfol  expedition  was  made  enforce  either  flank.    Gren.  Stanley  was  sta- 

by  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  his  division,  and  OoL  tioned  ont  fonr  miles  on  the  road  to  Mar- 

Minty,  with  a  force  of  eight  hnndred  cavalry,  freesboro,  and  Gen.  Smithes  cavalry  were  held 

Several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  and  a  por-  in  reserve  to  reSnforce  Gen.  Stanley.  This  force, 

tion  of  the  xorce  which  captnred  Col.  Oolburn  however,  was  sent  under  a  misapprehension  to 

was  overtaken  at  Thompson  Station  and  driven  Brentwood.  An  attack  was  made  by  Gen.  Van 

from  ^e  field,  and  the  force  of  Gen.  Van  r|om  Dom  upon  Gen.  Granger's  front,  which  was  re> 

was  followed  to  Duck  river,  when  the  expedi*  pelled  and  afterward  turned  upon  Gen.  Stanley, 

tion  returned  to  Franklin.  who  was  driven  back  by  overpowering  num- 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  expedition,  consist-  hers  before  reinforcements  could  rea^  him* 

Ing  of  the  105th  Ohio,  80th  and  123d  Illinob,  Aftev  this  the  enemy  withdre'yr.    The  force 

and  an  Indiana  battery,  and  one  company  of  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  nine  thousand 

Ist  Middle  Tennessee  cavalry,  numbering  about  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  his 

fourteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  loss  at  about  three  hundred.    The  loss  of  Gen« 

OoL  A.  S.  Hall,  left  Murfreesboro  and  moved  in  Granger  was  thirty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and 

the  direction  of  Liberty.  That  night  Gainesville  missing. 

was  occupied,  and  on  the  next  morning  an  ad-  On  the  20th  of  April,  a  force,  consisting  of 
vance  was  made,  when  a  slight  skirmish  en-  Mig.-G«n.  Reynolds's  division.  Col.  WUder's 
sued.  The  enemy  slowly  retired  on  the  turn-  mounted  brigade,  and  seventeen  hundred  cav- 
pike  down  Smith's  Fork,  followed  by  Col.  Hall,  airy,  under  Col.  Minty,  left  Murfreesboro  to 
until  they  were  found  drawn  up  in  line  across  capture  or  disperse  any  Confederate  force  at 
the  road.  Finding,  upon  a  reconnoissance,  that  McMinnsville.  At  night  the  cavalry  encamped 
he  was  greatly  outnumbered,  Col.  Hall  fell  back  between  Readyville  and  Woodbury.  Early  the 
towardMurfreeeboro,  with  the  object  of  draw-  next  morning  the  force  moved  on,  and,  ap- 
ing the  enemy  after  him.  That  .night  he  en-  preaching  the  town,  the  pickets  of  the  enemy 
camped  at  Auburn,  seven  miles  from  Liberty,  were  discovered.  Forming  a  lino,  they  opened 
and  on  the  next  morning,  the  20th,  took  up  a  fire,  and  were  charged  upon  and  driven  through 
podtion  at  Milton,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  the  town.  The  entire  force  thus  dispersed  con- 
Murfreesboro.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  sisted  of  seven  hundred  men.  The  wagon  train 
Confederate  force  under  Gen.  John  Morgan,  had  left  the  town  for  Chattanooga  about  an 
who,  after  a  fight  of  three  and  a  half  hours,  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  force, 
withdrew  from  the  field.  Fonr  captains,  two  but,  by  hard  pressing,  three  wagons  were  cap- 
lieutenants,  and  fifty-seven  men  were  left  on  tured,  and  eight  or  nine  men.  Other  move- 
the  field  as  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  Their  ments  were  made  by  this  force,  which  result- 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  four  hundred,  ed  in  the  capture  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Ten  prisoners,  eight  horses,  and  fifty-three  prisoners,  the  destruction  of  a  trestlework  be- 
atandsof  arms  were  captured.  The  loss  of  Col.  low  Morrison's,  the  burning  of  the- railroad 
Hall  was  six  killed,  forty-two  wounded,  and  buildings,  one  locomotive,  and  two  cars,  at 
seven  missingi  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  that  place,  the  burning  of  the  railroad  bridge 
about  two  thousand.  across  BJckory  creek,  and  the  capture  there  of 

A  large  number  of  expeditions,  similar  to  a  large  amount  of  bacon  and  other  commissary 
those  above  stated,  were  sent  out  at  different  stores.  A  large  amount  of  property  and  storesy 
times;  often  with  much  success.  About  the  10th  including  a  cotton  factory  and  other  Govem- 
of  April  another  attack  was  made  on  Mi^.-Gen.  ment  buOdings,  was  destroyed  at  McMinnsville, 
Gtordon  Granger,  at  Franklin,  by  the  Confed-  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules  brought 
erate  force,  under  Mig.-Gen.  Van  Dom.  The  in.  No  casualties  occurred  to  the  Federal  force, 
force  of  Gen.  Granger  consisted  of  the  divisions  On  the  29th  of  April,  a  force  of  five  hundred 
of  Brig.-Gens.  Baird  and  Gilbert,  sixteen  hun-  men,  under  Col.  Watkins,  captured  a  camp  of 
dred  men  and  sixteen  guns,  and  Brig.-Gen.  ^e  enemy,  taking  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
Smith's  cavalry  brigade  of  eleven  hundred  and  eight  prisoners. 

twenty-eight  men ;  also  a  cavalry  force  of  six-       About  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  fit- 
teen  hundred  men  and  two  guns,  under  Col.  ted  out  for  Northern  Georgia,  consisting  of  the 
Stanley.    The  only  artificial  defence  was  an  un-  Slst  Indiana,  80th  Illinois,  -and  portions  of  two 
completed  fort,  which  mounted  two  siege  guns  Ohio  regiments,  under  command  of  Col.  A.  D. 
and  two  three-inch  rifled  guns.    Its  elevation  Streight.    The  force  numbered  about  eighteen 
was  about  forty  feet  above  the  surrounding  conn-  hnndred  men,  and  the  instructions  given  to  CoL 
try,  and  it  commanded  most  of  the  approaches  Streight  were  as  follows: 
to  Franklin,  north  of  the  Harpeth,  and  all  from  H«  awjuartkm,  Dwot  or  ihk  CxnmmLkim,  I 
the  south  except  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  Uvmnxnwouo,  April  b^  isea     f 
covered  by  a  few  blocks  of  houses.  Gen.  Gran-  OoUmd  A,  2>.  Streight^  sia  Indiana  Volunktrt :  •  • 
ger's  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ^  By  special  field  order.  No.  94,  paragraph  -8,  you 

about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  distant  from  tl^e  Sff  fc?"  .y*'«f,"*?S  J^  ^^  command  of  an  Indepen- 

4.^..^    n^-.  "D^»-j  —      ^  A     -.J  A    1,  ij  •      v     1  ^©nt  Provisional  Bngade,  for  temporary  pun>ose!> 

town.  Gen.  Baird  was  ordered  to  hold  m  check  After  fitting  oqt  your  command  witreqafpmerftVana 

any  force  attempting  to  cross  the  fords  below  sapplias,  as  you  have  already  been  direcUd  in  the  ver-. 
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bal  iastractions  of  the  General  oommaading  tiiiis  de-    shoiild  not  be  Injured.    Any  eonsiderable  tmouvt  of 


landing  —  — , .  ^,      ^                               ^ 

Heorf,  where  you  will  embark  your  oomnumd,  and  you  should  not  do  this  without  the  consent  or  the 

proceed  up  the  rirer.     At  Hambuiv  you  will  com*  men,  after  they  have  been  fully  advised  of  the  oonse* 

mnnicste  wit&  Brig.-Qen.  Dodge,  who  wiH  probably  quenoes.                                    J.  A.  GARFI£LD, 

have  a  messenger  uere,  awaiting  jour  arrival.    If  ft  Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 

should  then  appear  unsafe  to  move  nrther  up  the  riveV,  **   ,        .                       .         ^ 

yon  will  debark  at  Hamburg,  and,  without  delay,  join  Under  thefle  instructions,  OoL  Streight  etn- 

the  ibree  of  Gen.  Dodoe.  which  will  then  be  en  rouU  barked  on  steamers  at  Nashville,  with  his  com- 

forrQka,Mi8si88ippL  R  however,  it  should  be  demed  mand,  and  landed  near  Fort  Donelson  on  the 

:^^^^SS^"p,l^£S^^^^^  S^^^^^^V'T  T°^^^^  proceeded  across 

in  ooDionetion  with  him  to  menace  Tuscumbia :  but  the  oonntry  to  the  Tennessee  river,  while  the. 

TOO  will  not  wait  to  join  in  the  attack,  unless  it  should  steamers  descended  to  the  Ohio  and  came  np 

be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Gen.  Dodsd's  command  the  Tennessee  to  meet  him.    Thence  he  pro* 

or  your  own.  or  unless  some  considerable  ad  vantage  needed  to  Eastport,  and  formed  a  junotion  with 

can  be  gained  over  the  enemy  without  mterfenng  with  w^t\  a  •*^''J"*  "»  """  *"*  t-w  «  j  uuuuvu  w«a* 

the  general  object  of  your  expedition.    After  having  Gen.  Dodge's  force  then  marching  upon  Tns- 

maicbed  long  enough  with  Chen.  Dodge  to  create  a  omnbia,  tmd  defeated  the  Confederate  troops 

^nerat  impression  that  you  are  a  part  of  his  ezpedi-  stationed  there,  with  considerable  loss  td  them. 

*^?'.fi**"  ^^  Pu*^  ^^^  southward  and  r^Bus-  Thence  he  moved  to  Northern  Georgia,  auning 

selkille  or  Hoalton.    From  there  your  route  will  be  .^  «^„«t,  xv^  ;™,*^«*««*  •.r^:«*«  ^f  ^V? JT "  " ^ 

governed  by  circumstances;  but  you  will  with  all  ^^^^^  ^f  important  points  of  Rome  and 

reasonable  despatch  push  on  to  Western  Georgia,  and  Atlanta.     Meanwhile    (jren.   JJodge,   with  his 

cut  the  railroadp  wnich  supply  the  rebel  army  by  force,  turned  southward,  to  make  a  sweeping 

way  of  Chattanooga.   To  aooomplUh  this  is  the  chief  raid  in  Northern  Alabama,  and  return  to  his 

object  of  your  «/pedition ;  and  you  must  not  aUow  headquarters  at  Corinth, 

oollateral  or  incidental  schemes,  even  though  promts-  **^»"H**«»*»^**»  "•^"**"»^« 

tng  great  results,  to  delay  you  so  as  to  endanser  your  -«0  sooner  had  Ool.  btreight  commenced  his 

retoro. .  Your  quartermaster  has  been  furnished  with  march  than  information  of  his  movements  was 

ftmds  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  your  received  by  Gen.  Forrest  and  Col.  Roddy,  who, 

SS^d'wS'Siu^^ft^^X^'Su^^^^^  ^^  *  cavalry  force,  happened  to  be  within 
•  whwJ^ou  peso,  "fw  all  pro^rty  tato  fo7the  kpS  striking  distance'.  By  a  rapid  movement  they 
mate  use  or  your  command,  you  will  make  cash  pay-  came  upon  the  rear  of  Col.  Streight,  and  com- 
ments in  foil  to  meaof  undoubted  loyalty,  give  the  usual  menced  a  running  fight,  which  continued  for 
conditional  receipts  to  men  whose  loy^ty  is  doubt-  f^^it  days,  during  which  there  were  two  severe 

^di'S^,StoSP-col2r.aTf[r  p^~.Sd  ^«^««  -fd  several  apirlted  Bkinniahes.    The 

msranding;  you  will  destroy  all  depots  of  supplies  for  -cdaeral  troops  thus  marcnea  over  a  nundrea 

the  rebd  army,  all  manufactories  of  guns,  ammuni-  miles  toward  the  heart  of  the  State,  destroying 

tion,  equipments,  and  clothing  for  their  use,  which  bridges,  and  large  supplies  of  com  collected  for 

Je^r  ^tA^n  mWt^t^^^^^^  the^nfederat^  army,  a  large  foundeij  for  the 

instructions,  lithing  further  will  be  ordered  than  this  manufacture  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  seizing 

geoersl  outline  of  policy  and  operation.    In  intrusting  all  the  •  animals  needed.    Stnct  discipline  was 

uis  highly  imp<Nrtoot  and  somewhat  perilous  eznedi-  also  maintained,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not 

tion  to  your  charge,  the  General  commanding  places  needlessly  harassed.-    The  Confederate  force 

r^i5S,2dl»;S??telSSS; offteoSS^  flna^  i^feaBed  to  overwhelms,  nnmbers, 

snd  men  in  your  command.    Whenever  it  is  possible  ^xia  Col.  Btreight,  having  expended  his  ammu- 

snd  ressonably  safe,  send  us  word  of  your  progress,  nation,  and  his  men  becoming  exhausted,  was 

You  may  return  by  wav  of  Northern  Alabama  or  compelled  to  surrender  at  a  point  fifteen  miles 

Jorthem  Georgia.  Bhould  you  be  surrounded  by  rebel  ^     ^^^    j^  Georgia.    His  men,  numberintt 

forces,  snd  your  retreat  cut  off,  defend  yourself  as  long  tl .":  "*'*t^^»  "'  "™  ©"*•     •""'  ."v"  »  «»*ix*y^*«jj 

89  poiibl^  and  make  the  surrinder  of  your  command  thirteen  hundred,  were  paroled  and  sent  to 

cost  the  enemy  as  many  times  your  number  as  possi-  Virginia,  and  exchanged   about  two  months 

Ue.   A  copy  of  the  general  order  from  the  War  De-  afterward.     Bat  his  officers  were  retained  and' 

partment.  In  regard  to  paroling  prisoners,  together  imprisoned,  on  the  demand  of  the  Governor  of 

with  the  necessary  blanks,  are  herewith  furnished  ypu :  >-,  A.«  -^   v  '  «,u^^  4.k««.  ^^^^  ^\^\^^Jk  ««  v.^^-r^^ 

Ton  sre  authorized  to  enlist  all  abl^bodied  men  who  Georgi<s  by  whom  tbev  were  claimed  as  having 

desire  to  join  the  *'  Army  of  the  Union."    You  must  incurred  the  penalty  fixed  by  a  statute  of  the 

nturn  as  soon  as  the  main  objects  of  your  expedition  State  for  inciting  slaves  to  rebellion.    It  was 

aresocomplished.                ^  ^.    ,          ^  charged,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  that  ne- 

Yery  respectfully,  your  <>^«/>«^*  •^^"'j^^LD  ^^  ^^''^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  Streight's  command, 

,            Brigsdier-Generai  and  Chief  of  Staff  ^^^  ^^re  uniformed  and  bearing  arms.    This 

The  following  additional  instructions  were  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^  *^«  v^^^^^^  who  asserted  that 

.nt  by  telegraph  to  Col.  Strew:  SKyTI^^^^e^^^r  rJom  ^ 

The  writteo  instructions  you  ^t^^.'^!L  de-  Jhis  imprisonment  of  Col.  Streight  cau«^  the 

signed  to  cover  the  oases  you  allude  to.    It  is  not  rederal  Government  to  suspend  the  exchange 

Dccessary  thai  a  manufactory  be  directly  in  the  em-  of  Confederate   officers,  and  subsequently  to 

pby  of  the  rebels,  to  come  under  the  rule  there  laid  imprison  Gen.  John  Morgan  and  his  officers  in 

down.    If  H  produoes  any  considerable  quantity  of  ^j^     penitentiary  of  Ohio.    Col.  Streight  was 

•applies,  which  are  likely  to  reach  the  rebel  army,  it  T     r^***"^"""*  j   ^*  r      I     ^^  •  ^'"'^  ©   ^  J"^ 

iito  be  destroyed.   Of  course,  small  mills,  that  can  then  released  froni  imprisonment  as  a  felon, 

oi^j  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  subsequently,  Gen.  Morgan  escaped. 
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At  this  time,  the  authorities  at  Washington 
were  led  to  believe  that  large  detachments 
were  going  from  Gen.  Bragg^s  army  to  rel^n- 
force  Gen.  Johnston  in  Mississippi.  Gen.  Bose- 
orans  was  therefore  urged  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportanity  to  drive  Gen.  Bragg  back 
into  Georgia,  and  thus  secare  East  Tennessee 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Bum- 
side  was  also  orderied  to  cooperate  with.  him. 
The  following  correspondence  occurred  be- 
tween Gens.  Halleck  and  Roseorans : 

MmirunBOBO,  Txnir.,  June  lU^  1868L 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  U  receired.  Tou  remem- 
ber  that  I  eare  you,  aa  a  necesaary  condition  of  anc- 
ceaa,  an  aiaeqaate  cavalry  force.  ^  Since  that  time  I 
bave  not  lost  a  moment  in  mounting  our  dismounted 
cavalry  aa  fast  as  we  could  get  horses.  Tl'ot  more  than 
three  hundred  remain  to  be  mounted.  The  5th  Iowa, 
ordered  up  from  Donelaon,  arrived  to-day.  The 
lat  Wisconsin  will  be  here  bv  Saturday.  Mv  pre- 
liminary infantry  movements  nave  nearly  all  been 
completed,  and  I  am  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  that 
will  tell.  But  to  show  you  how  differently  things  are 
viewed  here,  I  called  on  my  corps  and  division  com- 
manders and  generals  of  cavalry,  for  answers  in  writ- 
ing to  the  questions: 

Pirst — ^From  your  best  information,  do  vou  think 
the  enemy  materially  weakened  in  our  front?'  Second 
— Do  you  think  this  army  can  advance  at  this  time 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  fighting  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful battle?  Third:— Do  you  thmk  an  advance  ad- 
visable at  this  time?  To  the  first,  eleven  answered 
no ;  six,  yes,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand.  To  the 
second,  four,  yes,  with  doubts;  thirteen,  no.  To  the 
third,  not  one  yes ;  seventeen,  no. 

Not  one  thinks  an  advance  advisable  until  Vicks- 
burg's  fate  is  determined.  Admitting  these  officers  to 
have  a  reasonable  share  of  military  sagacity,  courage, 
and  patriotism,  you  perceive  that  there  aregraver  and 
stronger  reasons  than  probably  aopear  at  ITf^shington, 
for  the  attitude  of  this  army.  I  therefore  counsel  cau- 
tion and  patience  at  headquarters.  Better  wait  a  little 
to  get  all  we  can  ready  to  insure  the  best  result.  If, 
by  so  doing,  we,  penbrce  of  Providence,  observe  a 
great  military  maxim — ^not  to  risk  two  great  and  deci- 
sive battles  at  the  same  time — we  might  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  for  it.  At  all  events  you  see  that,  to  ex- 
pect success,  I  must  have  such  thorough  grounds  that 
when  I  say  '*  Forward,"  my  word  will  inspire  convic- 
tion and  confidence  where  both  are  now  wanting.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  suggestion. 

W.  S.  ROSEGRANS,  Major-General. 

To  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chiet 

Wasbixgtov,  Jwm  \wit  1868. 

GBxsaAL:  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  is  just  re- 
ceived. I  do  not  understand  your  application  of  the 
military  maxim  not  to  fight  two  mat  battles  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  apply  to  a  sinne  army,  but  not  to 
two  armies  acting  independently  or  each  other.  John- 
ston and  Braffg  are  acting  on  interior  lines  between 
yon  and  Grant,  and  it  is  for  their  interest,  not  ours, 
that  they  should  fi^ht  at  different  times,  so  as  to  use 
the  same  force  against  both  of  you.  It  is  for  our  in- 
terest to  fight  them,  if  possible,  while  divided.  If  vou 
are  not  strong  enou^  to  fight  Bragg  with  a  part  of  tiis 
force  absent^ou  will  not  be  able  to  fight  nim  after 
the  affair  at  Yicksburg  is  over,  and  his  troops  return 
to  your  front. 

There  is  another  military  maxim,  that  *'  councils  of 
war  never  fight."  If  you  say  that  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  fight  Bragg,  I  shall  not  oraer  you  to  do  so, 
for  the  responsibility  of  fighting  or  refusing  to  fight  at 
a  particular  time  or  place,  must  rest  upon  the  general 
in  immediate  command.  It  cannot  be  shared  by  a 
council  of  war,  nor  will  the  authorities  here  make  you 
fight  against  your  will.  You  ask  me  to  counsel  them 
to  caution  and  patience.    I  have  done  so  very  often, 


but  after  five  or  six  months  of  inactivity,  with  your 
force  all  the  time  diminishing  and  no  hope  of  any  im- 
mediate increase,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  their 
patience  is  pretty  well  exhausted.  If  you  do  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  risk  a  general  battle  with  Bragg,  why 
•can  you  not  harass  him,  or  make  such  demonstrations 
as  to  prevent  bis  sending  more  reSnforoements  to 
Johnston?  I  do  not  write  this^in  a  spirit  of  fault 
finding,  but  to  assure  you  that  the  prolon^ped  inac- ' 
tivity  of  so  laroe  an  army  in  the  field  is  causing  much 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  throaghout  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Genersl-in-Chid 

3Iaj.-Gen.  Rosscbans,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

• 

HxADQiTAaTKBS  Dbpartmxht  ov  7hx  CmBmLAxn,  > 
MuarsxiBBORO,  J%m€  ZUf,  1863.     \ 

Gbkeral  :  In  your  favor  of  the  12th  inst,  you  say  you 
do  not  see  how  the  maxim  of  not  fighting  two  great  bat- 
tles at  the  same  time,  applies  to  the  case  of  wis  army 
and  to  Grant's.  Looking  at  the  matter  practically,  we 
and  our  opposing  forces  are  so  widely  separated,  that 
for  Bragff  to  materiallj[  aid  Johnston,  he  must  aban- 
don ourfront  substantially,  and  then  we  caamove  to 
our  ultimate  woric  with  more  rapidly,  and  less  waste 
of  material  on  natural  obstacles.  If  Grant  is  defeated, 
both  forces  will  come  here,  and  then  we  ought  to  be 
near  our  base.  The  same  maxim  that  forbids,  as  you 
take  it,  a  single  army  fighting  two  sreat  battles  at  the 
same  time— by  the  way,  a  very  awkward  thing  to  do 
— would  forbid  this  nation's  engaging  all  its  forces  in 
the  great  West  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  leave  it  with- 
out a  single  reserve  to  stem  the  current  of  possible 
disaster.  This  is,  I  think,  sustained  by  high  military 
and  political  considerations.  We  ought  to  fight  here,  ' 
if  we  have  a  strong  prospect  of  winning  a  decisive 
battle  over  the  opposing  force,  and  upon  this  ground  I 
shall  act.  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  risk  our  last  re- 
serve without  strong  grounds  to  expect  success. 

W.  S.  ROSEORANS,  Major-GeoeraL 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallick,  General-in-Ohief. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Gren.  Rosecrans  com- 
roenoed  a  series  of  movements  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  on  a  conflict  between  his  forces 
and  those  under  the  command  of  Gkn.  Bragg, 
or  to  cause  the  latter  to  retire.  His  plan  was 
to  create  the  impression  of  a  main  advance 
from  Murfreesboro  upon  Gen.  Bragg^s  centre 
and  left,  by  feint  movements  and  demonstra- 
tions with  the  smaller  portion  of  the  army  in 
the  direction  of  ShelbyviUe,  while  the  decisive 
blow  should-  be  struck  by  marching  rapidly 
with  the  main  body  upon  G^n.  Bragg's  right, 
and,  after  turning  or  defeating  it,  to  move  upon 
Tullahoma,  by  way  of  Manchester.  Thus  he 
would  seize  the  enemy's  base  and  linea  of  com- 
munication from  that  point. 

The  twentieth  corps,  under  Gen.  McCook, 
was  selected  to  make  the  advance  on  the  right. 
About  7  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  division  of  Gen.  Sheridan  advanced  on  the 
ShelbyviUe  road,  preceded  by  five  companies 
of  the  80th  Indiana  mounted  Infantry,  tinder 
Lieut-Ool.  Jones.  As  it  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  outposts,  it  halted  and  bivouacked  on 
each  side  of  the  road  in  the  wood.  The  divis- 
ions of  Gens.  Johnson  and  Davis'  advanced  six 
miles  on  the  same  road,  and  then  turned  to  the 
left  on  the  road  to  Liberty  Gap. 

The  morning  was  stormy,  but,  befbre  day- 
break, the  mounted  infantry,  under  Col.  Wilder^ 
marched  along  the  road  leading  to  Manchester^ 
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followed  by  Gen.  Reynolds  with  the  remainder  four  miles  north  of  Elk  river.    The  resistance 

of  his  division.    After  some  honrs,  Gens.  Neg-  made  here  by  Gen.  Wheeler  ^was  so  stnbbom, 

ley  and  Bonssean  followed  in  the  same  direction,  that  Gen.  Negley  was  delay e!i  nntil  the  trains 

The  instmctions  to  Col.  Wilder  were  to  ad-  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  During  the 

Tanoe  within  afow  miles  of  HooTer*8  Gap,  and  night,  their  reserve  of  artillery,  consisting  of 

there  halt  nntil  the  Infantry  oame  np,  and  then  twenty-six  pieces,  crossed  the  river  at  EsteUe 

to  carry  the  works.    Learning,  however,  that  Springs,  and  reached  Tin  Mountain.     After 

the  works  commanding  the  Gap  were  not  oc-  crossing,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  bnmed  tihe 

copied,  he  moved  forward  and  took  possession  bridges,  and  took  up  positions  in  works  hastily 

of  them,  before  the  enemy  were  sufSciently  thrown  up  on  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  de- 

aware  of  his  approach  to  make  any  serious  re-  lay  the  crossing  oi  Gen.  Thomas  as  long  as 

sistance.    At  the  same  time  he  pushed  fwward  possible,  and  to  enable  their  infantry  and  trains 

to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Gap,  and  took  np  to  get  into  the  mountains.    At  the  same  time 

a  position  commanding  the  road  and  the  ene-  heavy  rains  commenced,  and  the  river  rose 

my^s  camp.    In  this  movement  he  captured  a  very  high.    Gen.  Crittenden  took  possession  of 

train  of  nine  wagons  and  a  drove  of  beef  cat-  the  road  fi*om  Dechard  through  Tracy  OLty  to 

tie.    The  enemy  immediately  prepared  for  an  Chattanooga,  and  thus  forced  Gen.  Bragg  to 

attack,  and  cione  on  in  such  overwhelming  take  the  roads  across  the  mountains.    On  the 

numbers  that  they  would  have  been  successftil,  2d,  Qen.  McCook  moved-  so  as  to  flank  the  road 

had  not  reinforcements  arrived  to  the  aid  of  Col.  to  Winchester  and  the  mountains.    At  the  same 

Wilder.    The  fighting  continued  for  two  hours,  time,  Gens.  Rosecrans  and  Brannan  moved  to 

daring  which  tiie  loss  of  the  command  was  the  upper  crossing  of  Rock  creek,  to  strike  the 

aizty-three  killed  and  wounded.    The  loss  of  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  to  be  detailed 

the  enemy  was  represented  by  prisoners  as  ex-  by  Gen.  Negley.    But  Gen.  Negley,  mistidcing 

oeedingfive  hundred.  the  firing  of  a  cavalry  brigade  on  the  right 

Meanwhile,  the  portion  of  the  corps  of  Qen.  flank  of  Sie  enemy  for  that  of  Gen.  Rosecrans, 

McCook  which  took  the  road  to  Liberty  Gap,  opened  with  two  batteries,  and  caused  them 

encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  near  the  en-  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  mountains.    On 

trance  of  the  Gap.    Gen.  Willioh,  whose  brigade  the  morning  of  July  4th,  the  whole  Federal 

led  the  c<^umn,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Johnson  force  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at 

to  driye  the  enemy.    This  was  done  so  prompt-  Cowan,  and  found  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 

ly  that  their  tents,  baggage,  and  supplies  were  upon  Chattanooga.    At  the  same  time,  Shel- 

captured.    Col.  Baldwin  was  then  sent  for-  byville  was  occupied  by  Gens.    Stanley  and 

ward  to  clear  the  upper  end  of  the  Gap,  where  Granger,  and  the  former  .pushed  on  as  far  as 

the  enemy  were  soon  found,  in  a  force  con-  HuntsviUe  in  Alabama, 

dating  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  battery  This  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg  from  Tennessee 

of  artillery.    After  a  sharp  and  short  combat  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  his  forces,  and 

they  were  driven  out,  and  their  position  occu-  discouraged  the  friends  of  tne  Confederacy  in 

pied.    On  the  next  day.  Gen.  Johnson  held  Tennessee.    The  result  of  these  operations  of 

the  po8iti<Mi  which  his  command  had  won,  Gen.  Rosecrans  thus  far  was  to  recover  Mid- 

in  order  to  continue  the  delusion  of  the  en-  die  Tennessee,  and  to  preserve  Kentucky  from 

emy  as  to  the  real  designs  of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  an  invasion.    His  losses  in  these  operations 

Skhrmishing  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  along  were  85  killed,  462  wounded,  and  18  missing. 

the  front,  and,  between  three  add  four  o'clock  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 

in  the  afternoon,  a  formal  attack  in  line  of  is  unknown,  but  1,684  were  made  prisoners, 

battle  was  made.     A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  small  arms,* 

but  after  two  hours  the  enemy  abandoned  much  camp  equipage,  and  large  quantities  of 

the  contest.     The  occupation  of  these  gaps  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores  were 

gave  to  Gen.  Rosecrans  the   command   of  taken. 

the  position,  and  as   soon  as  he  advanced  Gen.  Braffg,  having  returned  to  Chattanooga, 

through  them  to  Manchester  and  Winchester,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  now 

he   flanked    Gen.  Bragg  at  TnUahoma,  and  fortified  his  position,  and  threw  up  defensive 

obliged  him  to  retreat.    This  was  commenced  works  at  the  crossing  of  the  river  and  as  far  up 

at  once;  and  on  the  first  of  July,  Gen.  Rose-  as  Blythe's  Ferry. 

crans,  learning  of  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg,  The  first  object  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  to 
rapidly  advanced  his  forces;  Gen.  Thomas  repair  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Stevenson 
moved  on  the  Manchester  road,  and  Gen.  in  Alabama.  At  Stevenson  the  Nashville  rail* 
McCook  on  the  one  from  Tullahoma.  Gen.  road  unites  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Thomas  moved  rapidly,  in  order  to  strike  the  road.  Stevenson  is  thirty-seven  miles  west  of 
enemy,  who  were  moving  directly  east  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  line  of  the  latter  road, 
the  military  road,  five  miles  east  of  the  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Gen.  Rose- 
railroad,  and  parallel  with  it.  The  enemy  orans  -commenced  his  movement  on  Chatta- 
however,  reached  the  crossing  of  Elk  river  nooga  and  its  covering  mountain  ridges  on  the 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  advance  of  souUieast,  on  the  16th  of  August.  On  that  day, 
Gen.  Thomas.  The  division  of  G«n.  Negley  Gen.  Thomas  moved  from  Decherd,  with  the 
•neountered  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hardee  at  a  point  division  of  Gen.  Payne  in  advance*   This  divis" 
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i<ya  had  beea  statioiied  at  the  Univeraitj  oh  in  March.  On  the  80th  of  that  month,  Gen. 
the  Oamberland  mountains.  The  oorps  moved  GiUmore  engaged  and  defeated  a  large  force  of 
over  the  moantcSna  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Pegram,  near  Bomeraet, 
with  the  Nashville  railroad  to  Steyenson :  it  Eentnckj.  The  other  operations  which  had 
crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  or  near  Bridge-  taken  plaoe  eonsiated  of  an  attempted  raid  in 
port,  Alabama,  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  On  the  Harrison  connty,  Indiana,  from  which  the  en- 
16th,  Gen.  Johnson's  division  of  Gen.  HcOook's  my  were  driven  baiok  with  a  loss  of  fifty-three 
oorps  left  Tollahoma,  and  passed  through  Win*  made  prisoners ;  a  movement  nnder  Gol.  Sann- 
Chester  on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th.  Gen.  ders,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  first  Ten- 
Da  vis's  division  followed  in  the  afternoon.  G^n.  nessee  cavalry  and  some  detachments  from 
Sheridan's  division  moved  from  Oowan  on  the  Ghsn.  Oarter's  command,  by  which  the  railroad 
same  day,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  corps  at  Sa*  near  Knoxville  and  the  bridges  at  State  creek, 
lem,  ten  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the  Hunts*  Strawberry  Plains,  and  Mossy  creek  were  dea- 
ville  road,  lliere  the  corps  moved  in  col-  troyed,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thon- 
umn,  'accompanied  by  its  artillery  and  baggage,  sand  stand  of  arms,  and  five  hundrod  prisonere 
crossing  the  monntuns,  and  striking  the  Ten-  were  captured,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed,  two 
nessee  river  at  Bellefonte,  Alabama,  twelve  wounded,  and  a  few  missing;  also  the  raid  of 
miles  east  of  Stevenson.  Gen.  Crittenden^a  Gen.  Morgan  into  Eentacky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  . 
corps  moved  eastward  to  feel  the  strength  of  which  is  stated  on  a  previous  page.  The  de- 
the  enemy,  and  to  cross  north  of  Ohattanooga.  parture  of  the  ninth  army  corps  to  reinforce 
The  front  of  the  entire  movement  exten&d .  Gen.  Grant,  delayed  somewhat  Gen.  Bumside^a 
from  the  head  of  Sequatchie  valley  in  East  preparations  for  an  active  campaign  in  East 
Teonessee  to  Athens  in  Alabama,  thus  threat*  Tennessee.  The  necessity,  however,  of  hia 
enlng  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  river  from  cooperating  with  the  ipovements  of  Gen.  Rose- 
Whitesburg  to  Blythe's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  crans,  compelled  him  to  take  the  field  without 
one  hundr^  and  fifty  miles.  awaiting  the  return  of  this  corps. 

On  the  26th,  a  part  of  G^n.  Davis's  ^vision  At  this  time  Gen.  Buckner  waa  in  command 

crossed  at  Oaperton's  Ferry,  about  six  miles  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  East  Tennessee, 

below  Bridgeport.   The  remainder  of  the  divis-  with  his  headquarters  at  KnoxviUe.    His  force, 

ion  followed  in  a  few  days,  and  also  G^n.  John-  numbered  about  twenty  thousand  men,  who 

son's  division  of  the  same  corps ;  on  the  2d  of  were  not  supplied  in  the  best  manner  with 

September,  Gen.  Sheridan,  of  the  same  corps,  ordnance.    This  force  was  sufficient  to  have  re* 

crossed  at  Bridgeport  followed  by  the  infantry  tarded  the  progress  of  Gen.  Bumside  throng 

and  artillery  of  G^n,  Brannan's  division.    Gen.  either  the  Oamberland,  Big  Greek,  or  Wheeler'a 

Negley,  of  Gen.  Thomas's  corps,  crossed  at  the  Chip  in  the  mountains ;  but  he  avoided  that 

same  time  at*Oaperton's  Ferry.    By  the  8th  route.    Ooncentradng  his  forces  at  Crab  Or- 

of  September,  Gen.  Thomas   had  moved  on  chard,  on  the  southerly  edge  of  Lincoln  eoun- 

Trenton  in  Georgia,  having  seized  Frick's  and  ty,  Kentucky,  Gen.  Bumside  pr^ared  for  the 

Stevens's  Graps  on   the  Lookout   mountain,  movement  over  the  monntdns.    The  in&ntrj 

Gkn.  MoCook  had  advanced  to  Valley  Head  were  mounted,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were 

and  taken  Winston's  Gap,  while  Gen.  Critten-  famished  with  picked  horses,  and  the  divi»» 

den  had  crossed  to  Wanhatchie,  oonununicat-  ion  waa  attended  witii  large  droves  of  piu&ed 

ing  on  the  right  with  Gen.  Thomas,  and  threat-  mules,  loaded  with  commissary  stores,  in  or- 

ening  Chattanooga  by  the  pass  over  the  point  der  that  its  movements  might  not  be  impeded 

of  Lookout  mountain.      The  first  mountain  by  the  slow  progress  of  wagon  trains.    On  the 

barrier  south  of  the  Tennessee  being  thus  sue-  afternoon  of  August  21st  the  march  commenced, 

cessfully  passed,  Gen.  Rosecrana  decided  to  with  Gen.  S.  P.  Carter  in  the  advance.    After 

threaten  the  enemy's  communication  with  hia  an  advance  of  thirteen  miles,  a  halt  waa  made 

right,  while  the  centre  and  left  seized  the  gaps  at  Mt.  Yeraon,  the  capital  of  Rockcastle  conn- 

and  the  commanding  points  of  the  mountains  ty,  Ey.    On  the  28d  the  march  commenced  at  4 

in  front.    On  the  9th,  Gen.  Crittenden  made  a  a.  m.,  and  was  continued  over  some  ^  the  wild* 

reconnoissanoe  whioh  developed  the  fact  that  est  and  most  mountainous  parts  of  Kentucky, 

the  enemy  had  evacuated  Chattanooga  on  the  twenty-six  miles,  to  London.     On  the  next 

day  and  night  previous.     The  corps  of  Qen,  morning  the  army  was  in  motion  toward  WjI- 

Crittenden  therefore  took  immediate  possession  liamsburff,  the  capital  of  WhitJey  county,  Ky., 

of  Chattanooga,  which  had  been  the  object  of  twenty-mne  miles  distant.    On  the  25th  there 

the  campiugn,  while  Gen.  Rosecrans,  with  the  were  heavy  rains,  and  no  movement  waa  made, 

remainder  of  the  armyvpressed  forward  through  On  the  26th  the  movement  oontinued.  to  the 

the  diflcult  passes  of  the  Lookout  mountahi,  place  where  the  roads  from  Somerset  and  Wil- 

apparently  directing  his  march  upon  Lafayette  liamsburg  meet,  abdnt  four  miles  beyond  the 

and  Rome.  State  line,  in  Scott  county,  Tennessee.    Here 

At  the  same  time  when  G^en.  Rosecrans  com-  the  army  rested  during  the  27th  and  28th,  and 

menced  his  forward  movement  on  the  16th  of  was  Joined  by  Mi\j.-Gen.  Hartsuff.  On  the  29th 

August,  Gen.  Bumside  left  Camp  Nelson  in  the  movement  was  continued,  with  the  mount* 

Eentucky  for  East  Tennessee.    Gen.  Barnside  ed  brigade  of  Gen.  Shackelford  in  the  advance, 

assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio  At  midnight  the  banks  of  the  New  river  wer% 
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raacbed,  and  Ute  neit  da;'  the  armj  enoamped  quarters,  tho  troops,  had  been  wajlaid  all  over 

ttUoatgonuaT-,  in  Morgan,  count j,  TennoMee,  the  oitj,  and  carried  off  b;  violence  to  be  feut- 

iuTiog  mode,  doriiig  the  two  dajs,  a  march  of  ed,  wiUioot  monej  and  wiUioat  price,  on  the 

Tortf  miles.    The  movement  continued  on  the  best  which  the  land  afforded.    Kot  officers 

Slst,  and,  on  the  let  of  &ept«mber,  Oen.  Bum-  merel;' ;  their  bonnteoiiB  hospitality  knew  no 

lide,  with  an  escort,  proceeded  to  Kingston,  difference  in  rank  among  their  deliverers." 
irbile  tiie  anoytook  a  shorter  road  to  London        At  Enozville,  three  locomotives  and  a  large 

bridge,  leaving  Kngston  to  its  right.    At  Lon-  niunber  of  cars  and  railroad  machine  shops 

Ion,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad  were  token  possession  of.    A  Isi-ge  train  was 

BTOesed  the  Holeton  river  over  a  fine  bridge  also  captnred  twelve  mUes  northwest  on  the 

Dooretlian  two  thonaand  feet  in  length.  To  save  road  to  Virginia.     On  the  4th  a  movement  was 

DT  to deatroj' this  bridge,  H3  the  sitnationshonld  made  anon  Camberland  Qap.    At  Tazewell  a 

lemand,  was  nndonbtedl;  one  of  the  objeots  of  slight  skirmish  took  place  with  a  email  force 

the  fbrced  marcfa.    The  distance  from  Knos-  of  the  enemy  under  Col,  Carter.    At  daylight 

riSe  is  thirtf-ulne  miles.    The  artillery  came  on  the  morning  of  the  Vth,  the  Gap  was  invest' 

into  potation,  on  the  Bd,  within  easy  range  of  ed,andi(sBurrenderdemaDdedb;Gen.  Shacliel- 

tfais  bridge,  jnst  in  time  to  see  the  rear  of  the  ford.     Gen.  Frazier,  commanding  the  enemy's 

anemy  pass  over  and  apply  the  torch  to  the  force,  rgfliBed,  sod  stated  that  he  was  prepared 

■baotore.    It  waa  entirely  consamed.    By  the  to  hold  oat.    It  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  a 

Ore  of  the  artillery  several  of  the  enemy  were  large  qoantity  of  groin  in  the  gap,  with  a  mill, 

killed  and  woonded.    The  march  then  con-  which  they  used  to  grind  it    Daring  the  en- 

Unued  to  Leoni  StaUon,  twenty-two  miles  firom  suing  night  an  expedition  was  sent  oat  by  Gen. 

Knorrille.    On  the  nest  day  it  was  resumed  to  Shackelford,  which  anoceeded  in  destroying  the 

Knozville,  which  had  been  occupied  on  the  Ist  mill.  The  enemy  still  refused  to  snrrender,  bat 

by  Hie  advance.    AsGen.Barnside  approached  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Bornside,  on  the  Bth, 

Enozville  the  inhabitants  tamed  oat  to  wel-  terms  were  agreed  npon,  and  a  sarrender  made 

Dome  him.    His  reception  ia.thns  described  by  nn conditionally.    The  officers,  however,  were 

a  spectator:   "As  we  neared  Knozville,  the  allowed  to  retain  their  ude  arms.    About  forty 

evidences  of  the  intense  devotion  to  the  Union  wagons,  two  hundred  mules,  four  thousand 

dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  became  pounds  of  bacon,  two  tbousand  bushels  of 

more  and  more  apparent.    Along  the  entire  wheat,  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores,  and  ten 

route,  especially  the  last  t«n  or  fifteen  miles,  piecesof  artillery,  were  surrendered.  Thennm- 

the  whole  population  seemed  gatliered  on  the  ber  of  prisoners  was  about  two  thousand.    The 

roadside  to  give  welcome  to  the  Tankees.    On  march  <A  Gen.  Shackelford  to  the  Gap,  a  dis- 

theappearanceofGen.Bumddeontheoutekirta  tance  of  fifty-tivo  uulcs,  was  made  in  sizty 

of  the  town,  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread,  and  hours. 

everybody,  rich  and  poor,  the  lame  and  the  Meantime  a  column  of  cavalry  ascended  the ' 
halt,  msbed  out  to  greet  him.  It  wag  no  vnl-  valley  to  Bristol,  driving  the  enemy  across  the 
garcurio«ty  to  see  a  man  famousin  the  world's  Virgioia  line,  and  destroyedthe  railroad  bridges 
history — it  was  the  greeting  of  an  oppressed  over  the  Ilolston  and  Watauga  rivers,  so  as  to 
people  to  their  deliverer.  Uncovered,  and  at  a  prevent  their  retnm  into  East  Tennessee:  The 
slow  pace,  the  general  rode  through  the  streets  main  body  of  Gen.  Bumside's  army  was  now 
to  his  headquarters.  His  progress  waa  constant-  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief  to  concentrate 
ly  Impeded  by  the  rushiog  of  men  to  his  horse's  on  the  Tennessee  river,  from  London  west,  so 
nde  to  seize  him  by  the  hand  and  say,  'God  ssto  connect  with  Gen.  Bosecrans'sarmy,  which 
Ueas  you.'  On  arrival  at  headquarters,  a  large  reache4  Chattanooga  on  the  9tb  of  September. 
crowd  assembled  in  the  yard,  and  were  clamor-  At  this  time  the  aothorities  at  Washington 
ouB  for  speeches.  Brig.-Gen.  S.  P.  Carter,  a  were  led  to  believe  that  Geu.  Lee  was  receiving 
native  of  East  Tennessee,  came  forward,  and  in  reSnforcements  from  Gen.  Bragg.  The  slight  re- 
ft fbw  words  congratulated  them  on  their  deliv-  sistonce  made  by  the  enemy  in  East  Tennessee, 
erance.  la  response  to  repeated  calls.  Gen.  and  his  abandonment  without  defence  of  soch 
Bumaide  then  appeared  and  said,  that  altbou^  an  important  position  as  Chattanooga,  rendered 
his  profession  was  arms,  and  not  speaking,  yet  plausible  the  reports  of  spies  and  deserters  from 
be  would  takethe  occasion  to  say  that,  from  the  Gen.  Lee^s  army,  that  reinforcements  were  ar- 
moment  he  took  command  of  the  Department  riving  there.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  Gen. 
rf  Ohio,  it  had  been  his  fervent  wish  to  lead  an  Rosecrans's  army  might  be  drawn  too  far  into 
army  into  East  Tennessee,  to  their  deliverance ;  the  monntaina  of  Georgia,  where  it  could  not 
ind  he  took  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  be  be  supplied,  and  might  be  attacked  berore  reEn-  . 
had  come  with  means  sufficient,  with  their  as-  foroementa  coold  reach  it  from  Gen.  Burnside, 
aiatanee,  to  hold  the  country  permanently  and  Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
securely.  Gen,  Kosecrans : 

"  On  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  the  gar-  nitintaAma  ar  mi  Abht,  WisEiKaTON,  D.  Cn  { 

rison  flag  of  the  United  States  waa  flong  from  „.^      „  „,    ,    &p«««i»  li".  im».    i 

the  portico,  and  the  crowd  rushed  up  and  seized  *g;    n  ^?^3^'™.S?!^r;,   wi  „,in.„<i,.. 

It  U>  their  hands,  many  of  them  pressing  it  to  he  holds  all  E«st  Tennemee  ■boie  Loudon,  and  also 

their  Ii[ML     While  this  was  passing  at  head-  the  gsps  of  tbe  North  CsroliaanKniDtunB.    A  cavalry 
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forte  is  moriog  toward  Athens  to  connect  with  yoa.  Chattanooffo,  to  connect  with  Boseerans.    Bragg  maj 

After  holding  toe  mountain  passes,  on  the  west  of  J)al-  merelj  hold  the  passim  of  the  mountains  to  cover  A^ 

ton,  Or  some  other  point  on  toe  railroad,  to  preyent  the  lanta,  and  move  his  main  armj  through  Northern 

return  of  Bragg's  armj,  it  will  be  decided  whether  Alabama,  to  reach  the  Tennessee  rirer  and  turn  Bo- 

your  army  shdf  move  farther  south  into  (Georgia  and  secrans's  right,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.    In  this  case 

Alabama.   '  he  will  turn  Chattanooga  orer  to  you,  and  more  to  in- 

It  is  reported  here  by  deserters  that  a  part  of  Bragg's  teroept  Bragg, 

army  is  reenforcing  Lee.  It  is  important  that  the  truth  .                         H.  W.  HALLEGE,  General-in>GhieC 

of  this  should  be  ascertained  as  early  as  possible.  w-.««„a— »••  <«.»».  a.«^  WA»«w»..k»  n  n   * 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Genefalin-Chief.  H«Ai>QirA»«Bs  or  thb  Ammt^^j^^^D^  ^ 

On  the  same  day  the  following  despatch  was  -^3t"^«».-  J^otecrans,  OKaUanooga:                .^  ,  , 

•A*if  f/>  r^Ti    RnimaMa  •  There  is  no  mtention  of  sending  Qen.  Bnmside  into 

sent  to  Gen.  Burnside .  j^^^h  Carolina.    He  is  ordered  ^o  moTe  down  and 

HaADQU-MitKBS  OF  TOM  AjuiT,  W ASHiHOTOK,  D.  0..  \  counoct  With  you.    Shonld  the  enemy  attempt  to  turn 

.^.   /Y       T>        J    n.    X    **?^**''"«M868.     f  your  right  flank  through  Alabama,  Chattanooga  should 

My.'Oen,  Burnnde,  Oumberland  dap.                  \^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ ^  Burnside,  and  your  army,  or  such 

r  congratulate  you  on  your  sucojss.    Hold  the  gap  ^  ^f  ^^  ^         ^^^ y^  required  tfiere.shoufd  more  to 

of  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  the  hue  of  the  Hof-  ^^^^^j  Bragg"^from   reentering  Miidle  Tennessee, 

ston  nver,  ot  some  point,  if  there  .bcooe.to  prevent  fiurlbut  wUrSd  you  all  he  can,  but  moatof  Gnuifs 

access  from  Virginia,  andconnect  with  Gen.  Boseerans,  ^^^i^y^i^  fo^e  is  westof  the  Mi^ippL 

at  least  with  your  cajalry.  Gen  Boseerans  will  occupy  ^  ^  HALLECK,  Geberal-in-Chiefl 

Dal  ton,  or  some  point  on  the  railroad,  to  closihall  access  ^ 

from  Atlanta,  and  also  the  mountain  passes  in  the  HaAquABTUS  of  tbs  Abut,  WAsamoToir,  D.  C, ) 

west.    This  being  done,  it  will  be  determined  whether  .  -  .   ^       rr    n  j   -m^      t  .  SepUnOf&r  mh^  18fi8.     f 

the  movable  force  shall  advance  into  Georgia  and  Maj.-GeiuHurlbuL  Memphu:    ^  ^^    ,    .       «  .    ^, 

Alabama  or  into  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  North  1  think,  from  all  accounts,  that  Steele  is  sufficiency 

Carolina.           H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief  strong.    All  your  available  force  shonld  be  sent  to 

Corinth  and  Tosoumbia,  to  operate  agunst  Bragg. 

On  the  next  day,  Gen.  Rosecrans  replied  Should  he  attempt  to  turn  Bosecrans*s  right  and  re- 

that  he  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  enemy  cross  the  river  into  Tennessee,  send  to  Gen.  Sherman, 

then  in  his  front,  and  that  there  were  indica-  JL^'?'*'*'^:  .^°'  reenforcements  for  Oiis  puTposa. 

1'         Au  *   ♦i,^   ol^«,^  i^^^^A^A   4.^  ♦„««   vj-  Gen.  Grant,  It  18  understood,  18  sick  in  New  Orleans, 

tions  that  the  enemy  intended  to  turn  his  g  ^  HALLECK.  General-in-Chief. 

flanks,  and  cut  off  his  communications :  he  _  *        «t  t^  «  » 

therefore  decided  that  Gen.  Burnside  should  ^^^''^''^''^^^'''s^^i^i&s^''} 

move  down  his  infantry  toward  Chattanooga,  jfqf.-Gen.  Grantor  Ifqi.- Gen,  Sherman  VuMurg: 

on  his  left,  and  that  Gen.  Grant  should  cover  ft  ia  quite  possible  that  Bragg  and  Johnston  wHl 

the  Tennessee  river  toward  Whitesburg  to  pre-  move  through  Northern  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee 

vent  any  raid  on  NashvUle.     He  was  of  the  rirer,  to  turn  Gen.  Rosecrons's  right  Md  cut  off  his  com- 

rv,x:»:^n  fVo*  *,o.  4-->v^«Na  \^aA  K^/»T»  ciAnf  ^..r.m  o  ^«  munication8.  All  ofGen.  Grant's  available  forces  should, 

opmion  that  no  troops  had  been  sent  from  Gen.  j^  ^^^  ^  Memphis,  thence  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia, 

Bragg's  army;  but  that  Gen.  Bragg  was  re-  to  cooperate  wiUi  Rosecrans,  should  the  rebels  attcmipt 

ceiving  reinforcements  from  Gen.  Loring  in  that  movement 

Mississippi.  H.  W.  JffALLECK,  General -in-Chict 

On  the  18th,  Gen.  Foster,  in  command  at  On* the  14th,  the  following  telegrams  were 

Fortress  Monroe,  sent  a  despat<5h  to  Washing-  sent  to  Gens.  Foster,  Burnside,  and  Hurlbut : 

ton,  stating  that  trams  of  oars  had  been  heard         _  .        ™  »^  <«  . 

running  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  for  the  HaAWAwm  o» raa  A«in^T^i^oTc^,^D^O, ^ 

previous  thirty-six  hours,  on  the  Petersburg  Mq^,- Gen,  FoOer,  Fortrm  Monroe: 

and  Richmond  railroad,  evidently  indicating  a  Information  received  here  indicates  that  part  of  Lee's 

movement  of  troops  in  some  direction.  On  the  forces  have  gone  to  Petersburg.    There  are  variooa 

morning  of  the  14th,  he  further  stated  that  Gen.  Bappositions^  this..  Some  think  it  isintended  to  pot 

T  ^.«««*-!v«i.»-  ^^^^P^^c  ^^-^r^^^A  ♦«  ix«  «y^;««  down  Union  feeling  m  North  Carolina,  others  to  make 

Lonestreets  corps  wm  reported  to  be  gomg  an  attempt  to  capture  Norfolk;  other.  V«  to  threaten 

south,  through  North  Carolina.                ^  Norfolk,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  land  reenforoementa 

At  this  time  Gen.  Meade  had  been  directed  there  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  to  move 

to  ascertain— by  giving  battle,  if  necessary—  rapidly  against  Meade.  Such  w*?  t*>®  p!^,'*?*  »P™g» 

the  14th  he  reported  to  Gen.  Halleck  as  fol-  watch  the  enemy's  mo  vementsri  think  he  wiU  soon 

lows:  "My  judgment,  formed  on  a  variety  of  strike  a  blow  somewhere. 

meagre  and  conflicting  testimony,  is,  that  Gen.  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Lee^s  army  has  been  reduced  by  Gen.  Long-  Hkadquaktebs  of  tux  Abmt,  WAsmNOTOK,  i).  C, ) 

street's  corps,  and  perhaps  by  some  regiments  ,,  .  ^      »-   «  ^  i^         September  inh^istR.    j 

from  Gene.  V.eB  afd  HUl."  ^^te^T^^k^i^/t,^  AouM  b.  «nt  to 

Upon  receiving  the  despatones  of  thel3tn,  assist  Gen.  Rosecrans's  right  with  all  possible  desoatch. 

Gen.  Halleck  sent  the  following  telegrams  to  Communicate  with  Sherman  to  assist  you,  and  hurry 

Gens.  Burnside,  Rosecrans,  Hurlbut,  Grant,  and  forward  reenforcemcnts  m  nreviouslv  directed. 

Sherman  :  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Siptember  18<M868.     f  September  14tt,  166&     ( 

Jfqf.'Gen,  Bumeidey  KnoxmUe;  Moj,~Gen.  Bumride,  EhooBeiUe: 

It  ii  important  that  all  the  available  forces  of  your  There  are  several  reasons  why  you  should  reenforce 

command  be  pushed  forward  into  East  Tennessee.  All  Rosecrans  with  all  possible  despatch.    It  is  believed 

your  scattered  forces  should  be  concentrated  there.    So  that  the  enemy  will  concentrate  to  give  him  battle.  Yoa 

long  as  we  hold  Tennessee,  Kentucky  is  perfectly  safe,  .must  be  there  to  help  him. 

Move  down  your  infantry  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  H.  W.  BALLECK,  General-in-Chiefl 
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At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Schofield,  in  com-  rolling,  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  is  found, 

mand  of  the  Department.of  Missouri,  and  Gen.  lliere  are  groves  and  fields,  and  smoothrflow- 

Pope,  in  command  of  the  Northwest  Depart-  ing  streams,  wher^e  the  imagination  pictured 

ment,  were  ordered  to  send  forward  to  the  crags  an^  cascades.    At  VfOley  Head,  G^n. 

Tennessee  line  every  available  man  in  their  McUoolrs  corps  passed  over  Lookout  moun- 

departments ;  and  the  commanding  officers  in  tain,  and  reached  Alpines,  in  the  valley,  called 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  were  ordered  to  Broomtown  valley,  on  the  10th.    Gen.  Thomas 

make  every  possible  exertion  to  secure  Gen.  took  the  middle  gap,  and  passed  through  without 

Bosecrans*s  line  of  communications.  Gen.  Meade  opposition.    At  the  same  time  Gen.  Crittenden 

was  also  urged  to  attack  Gen.  Lee^s  army  while  moved  south  of  Chattanooga  toward  Gordon^s 

initspresent  reduced  condition, 'or,  at  least,  to  Mills,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.    Bounding 

prevent  him  from  sending  off  any  more  detach-  Broomtown  valley,  on  the  east,  is  another  par- 

ments.    More  troops  were  not  sent  into  East  allel  ridge,'  known  as  Taylor's  ridge.    It  is  not 

Tennessee  or  Geor^a,  on  account  of  the  impos-  a  formidable  barrier,  and  is  crossed  by  a  num- 

flibility  of  supplying  them  in  a  eonntry  which  ber  of  good 'roads  toward  Lafayette,  where 

>the  enemy  had  nearly  exhausted.    Gen.  Burn-  Gen.  Bragg  was.    The  first  opposition  to  the 

side^s  army  was  on  short  rations,  and  that  of  present  advance  of  the  army  took  place  at  AI- 

the  Cumberland  inadequately  supplied.  pines,  on  Wednesday,  the  9tb,  when  a  cavalry 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  army  of  Gen.  division  had  a  bris^  fight  .with'  the  enemy, 
Bosecrans  was  occupying  the  passes  of  Look-  which  continued  two  hours,  with  the  loss  of 
out  mountain,  with  the  enemy  concentrating  four  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  enemy 
his  forces  near  Lafayette,  to  dispute  his  further  retired,  leaving  a  few  dead.  When  Gen. 
advance.  The  threatened  movements  of  Gen.  Thomas  passed  through  the  central  gap,  he 
Bragg  to  the  right  and  left  proved  to  be  merely  found  himself  in  McLemore's  Cove  or  valley,  a 
cavalry  raids  to  cut  Gen.  Bosecrans's  lines  of  strip  of  country  enclosed  between  Lookout 
supplies,  and  threaten  his  communicaticm  with  mounfsun  and  Pigeon  mountain,  a  spur  of  Look- 
Gen.  Bumside.  His  main  army  was  only  await-  out,  striking  northeast  fi'om  it,  and  gradually 
ing  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Longstreet*s  corps  to  melting  away  as  it  approaches  the  Chicka- 
give  battle  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  It  had  manga  river.  To  reach  the 'same  valley  in 
already  been  reinforced  by  troops  from  Gen.  which  Gen.  McCook's  corps  was.  Gen.  Thomas 
Johnston  in  Mississippi,  and  by  the  prisoners  was  eompelled  to  pass  through  one  of  the  gaps 
captured  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  of  Pigeon  mountain.  Ho  therefore,  on  the  12th, 
released  on  parole,  who  had  been  declared  by  ordered  Gen.  Negley  to  feel  his  way  through 
the  Confederate  authorities  to  be  exchanged.  the  central  pass.    In  obeying  the  order  he  was 

The  line  of  Gen.  Bosecrans^s  army  extended  suddenly  attacked  by  the  divisions  of  Gens, 

at  this  time  f^om  €rordon's  Mills  to  Alpines,  a  Witters  and  Stuart,  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  upon 

distance  of  some  forty  miles.    By  the  17th,  his  front  and  fianks,  with  such  energy  as  com- 

they  were  brought  within  supporting  distance,  pelled  his  hasty  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  some 

and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  concentration  forty  killed  and  wounded.     The  advance  of 

was  begun  toward  Crawfish  Springs.  Gen.  Bosecrans^s  army  thus  far  in  pursuit  of  the 

The  advance  ot  Gen.  Bosecrans^s  army  can  be  enemy,  had  been  made  under  the  impression 
traced  in  a  few  words.  The  Tennessee  river,  that,  as  Chattanooga  had  fallen  without  resist- 
west  of  Chattanooga,  in  its  general  direction  ance.  Gen.  Bragg  was  weak,  and  the  Confed- 
ruDs  southwest.  Skirting  it  is  the  Bacoon  range  erate  Government  unable  to  reinforce  him; 
of  mountains.  Sand  mountain,  where  the  army  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  fight  north  of  the 
passed  over,  is  a  part  of  this  range.  After  Coosa  river.  This  sudden  show  of  strength 
marching  over  a  plateau  of  twelve  or  fifteen  against  Gen.  Negley,  therefore,  created  alarm, 
miles  in  width.  Sand  mountain  is  descended,  The  question  now  waSj  whether  this  demon- 
and  the  Lookout  valley  is  gained.  This  valley  stration  of  the  enemy  mdicated  a  purpose  of 
is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  runs  southwest,  giving  battle,  or  whether  it  was  a  movement 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Lookout  moun-  to  secure  a  safe  retreat.  Gen.  Bosecrans  de- 
tains, running  parallel  with  the  Bacoon  ranga  cided  it  to  be  the  former.  The  next  day,  Gen. 
The  right  wing,  under  Gen.  McCook,  and  the  McCook  was  moving  back  over  the  Lookout 
centre,  under  Gen.  Thomas,  had  been  in  this  mountain,  with  orders  to  close  on  the  centre, 
Tdley  two  or  three  days  when  Chattanooga  was  and  Gen.  Crittenden,  at  Gordon's  Hills,  put  in 
evacuated.  Early  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  botli  a  good  defensive  portion, 
corps  were  in  motion  to  pass  the  Lookout  Lafayette,  the  capital  of  Walker  county, 
range.  They  had  only  two  passes  by  which  to  thirty-two  miles 'from  Chattanooga,  and  eigh- 
cross — one  eight  miles  south  of  Trenton,  and  teen  from  Dalton,  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
the  other  at  Valley  Head,  more  than  twenty  where  the  enemy  were  concentrating.  In  their 
miles  south  of  Trenton.  At  Valley  Head  the  front  was  the  Pigeon  mountain.  This  range 
ragged  mountain  melts  away  into  a  wild  scat-  was  the  highest  at  the  southern  extrenuty, 
tering  of  hills,  near  which  the  road  is  abruptly  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Lookout  moun- 
tumed  through  winding  valleys,  with  a  steep  tain  by  Doherty  Gap,  a  long  and  heavy  pass, 
and  stubborn  spur  before  the  summit  is  gained.  Two  miles  north  is  a  less  elevated  gap,  called 
After  reaching  the  summit,  a  plateau  gently  Bape ;  seven  miles  farther  north  is  Blue  Bird, 
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a  rugged  pass ;  three  miles  farther  is  I>Dg  Gap, 
affording  a  good  passage  for  an  army.  This 
was  easilj  defended,  and  held  by  Gen.  Bragg. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  is  Catlet^stth  rough 
which  runs  a  mountain  stream  and  a  good 
road ;  this  was  also  held  by  Gen.  Bragg.  Two 
miles  farther  is  Worthing,  a  rough  road  over 
the  mountain,  and  impassable  for  artillery. 
Wicker  is  a  good  wagon  road,  .where  the  moun- 
tain has  dimmished  to  a  hill ;  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond,  an  undulating  country  commences.  The 
country  lying  between  Pigeon  and  Lookout 
mountains  is  called  McLemore^s  Oove,  as  above 
stated,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  eight 
broad.  West  of  Pigeon  mountain  is  Ghioka- 
mauga  valley,  which  separates  it  from  Mission- 
ary ridge,  a  mere  range  of  hills,  and  west  of 
which  is  angther  valley  separating  the  latter 
from  Lookout  mountain.  This  last  range  runs 
up  within  two  miles  of  Chattanooga,  and  ter- 
minates abruptly  at  the  Tennessee  river,  with 
a  bluff  two  thousand  feet  high. 

At  the  time  of  the  repulse  of  Gen.  Negley 
was  the  most  favorable  moment  for  Gen.  Bragg 
to  attack  Gen.  Rosecrans.  The  corps  of  Gen. 
McOook  was  separated  from  Gen.  Thomas  by  a 
march  of  nearly  three  days.  *  Gen.  Crittenden 
could  not  reSnforoe  Gen.  Thomas  without  ex- 
posing Chattanooga,  and  Gen.  Thomas  could 
not  move  to  Gkn.  Crittenden^s  position  without 
exposing  Gen.  McCook.  Slow  as  Gen.  Bragg 
was  in  collecting  his  forces  and  advancing,  the 
great  battle  which  followed  was  begun  be- 
fore Gen.  Rosecrans  had  recovered  from  the 
results  of  the  position  of  his  forces.  Gen.  Mc- 
Oook Joined  Gen.  Thomas  on  the  ITth,  with 
his  weary  troops,  and  as  heavy  clouds  of  dust 
were  discovered  on  Pigeon  mountain  by  the 
signal  officers,  his  corps  and  the  right,  of  the 
centre  were  formed  into  line  of  battle,  which 
was  maintained  all  the  afternoon  in  McLe- 
more^s  Cove.  As  the  morning  of  the  18th  broke, 
gray  and  chilly,  the  troops  were  ordered  on  the 
march.  Gen.  Thomas's  corps  pressed  on  to-, 
ward  Gordon's  Mills,  and  Gen.  McCook's  moved 
up  directly  in  his  rear.  At  Gordon's  Mills,  Gren. 
Ward  was  stationed  with  two  brigades.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  this  day.  Gen.  Granger,  situ- 
at<3d  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Ward,  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  across  the  Chickamauga  at  Reid's  bridge, 
with  two  brigades,  and  ascertained  beyona  a 
doubt  that  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  had  joined 
Gen.  Bragg.  Ools.  Minty  and  Wilder  were 
sent  with  their  commands,  the  former  to  watch 
Ringgold  road  crossing,  and  tiie  latter  to  re- 
sist any  advance  from  Napier  Gap.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  an  attack  firom 
the  two  roads.  Heavy  cannonading  ensued, 
but  Ools.  Minty  and  Wilder  held  their  ground 
gallantly  until  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
having  crossed  at  one  of  the  several  fords  in 
the  river,  was  fast  gaining  their  rear,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.  This  proved  to  be 
the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy. 

Toward  evening,  Gen.  McCook's  corps  pitch- 
ed their  tents  at  Lee's  Hills,  in  MoLemore's 


Cove ;  but  hardly  was  this  done  before  an  or- 
der trbm  Gen.  Rosecrans  directed  them  to 
move  northward  to  Pond  Spring,  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Chattanooga.'  Wearied*  as  were 
the  men,  they  marched  silently  and  without 
straggling.  All  night  there  was  a  constant 
rumbling  of  wagons,  and  a  ceaseless  tread  of 
troops.  Gen.  Crittenden  being  ahead  of  Gen. 
Thomas,  had  tlirown  Gen.  Van  Cleve's  divis- 
ion on  the  left  of  Gren.  Wood  at  Gordon's 
Mills,  and  Gen.  Palmer's  on  his  right,  Gen. 
Thomas  pushed  still  farther  to  the  left.  Gen. 
Johnson's  two  brigades  were  given  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  and  posted  on  Gen.  Van  Cleve's  left, 
while  Gen.  Negley,  who  was  already  in  posi- 
tion at  Owen's  Gap,  a'  short  distance  sondi  of  • 
Crawfish  Spring,  tnirteen  miles  from  Chatta-  . 
nooga,  was  ordered  to  remain  there,  and  tem- 
porarily attached  to  Gen.  McCook's  corps. 

The  operations  of  the  Confederate  army  up 
to  this  time  had  been  as  follows:  In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  flank  movement  of  Gren.  Rose- 
crans on  the  right  of  Gen.  Bragg,  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  latter  retreated  from  Shelbyville 
and  Tullahoma  toward  Chattanooga,  which  was 
occupied  in  the  first  week  of  July.  The  brigade 
of  Gen.  Anderson,  of  Gen.  Polk's  coros,  was 
ordered  to  Bridgeport  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion. The  remamder  of  the  corps  of  Gen.  Polk 
was  retained  in  and  around  Chattanooga ;  and 
Gen.  Hardee's  corps  was  distributed  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  to  Knoxville,  with  Tyner's 
Station,  nine  miles  from  Chattanooga,  as  the 
centre.  The  headquarters  of  Gen.  Bragg  were 
at  Chattanooga.  On  the  21st  of  August  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Crittenden  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  town  with  artillery,  from  the  heights  over- 
looking the  Tennessee  river  and  the  town.  Thi» 
bombardment  was  regarded  by  the  enemy  aa 
announcing  that  Gen.  Roseorans's  plans  were 
completed  and  about  to  be  executed.  The 
effect  was  to  cause  the  removal  of  Gen.  Brags^s 
headquarters- beyond  the  range  of  fire,  and  ue 
removal  of  stores  to  points  of  convenience  on 
the  railroad  in  the  rear,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Gen.  Anderson  from  Bridgeport.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bumside  into 
East  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  Gen.  Buckner 
was  now  ordered  to  evacuate  EJioxville  and 
occupy  Loudon ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
monstration reported  to  have  been  made  by 
Gen.Hosecrans  at  Blythe's  Ferry,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  opposite  the  mouth'of  the  Hiawas- 
see,  he  was  further  ordered  to  fidl  back  from 
Loudon  to  Charleston,  and,  soon  after,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  On  the  1st  of  Sep-  . 
tember,  Gen.  Bragg  was  informed  of  the  cross^ 
ing  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  Caperton's  Ferry  for 
three  days,  and  that  he  was  moving  across  Sand 
mountain,  in  the  direction  of  Wills's  valley  and 
Trenton.  This  report  was  regarded  by  him  aa 
incredible,  but  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Trenton  by  Federal  cavalry  and 
by  its  advance  up  the  Wills's  valley  railroad  ' 
in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  as  far  as  Waa- 
hatchee,  within  seven  mfleSi  as  a  coveting 
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force  to  the  adv^mco  of  the  infantry  column  at  Brig.-Gen.  Pegram  to  cover  the  railroad  with 

l^enton.  his  cavalry.    These  dispositions  having  heen 

The  following  topographical  view  will  assist  made  of  the  Confederate  forces,  Mig.-Gen.  Grit- 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  suhseqnent  move-  tenden,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  Fed- 
ments :  Chattanooga  is  situated  on  the  Tennes-  eral  army,  which  h^  not  moved  with  tile  right 
see  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the*  Chattanooga  val-  and  centre,  hut  had  heeu  left  in  the  Sequatchie 
ley— a  valley  followiog  the  course  of  the  Chat-  valley,  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  mouth 
tanooga  creek,  and  formed  hy  Lookout  moun-  of  Battle  creek,  and  moved  upon  Chattanoo- 
tain  and  Missionary  ridge.  East  of  Missionary  ga.  M^.-Gen.  McCook,  conmianding  the  right 
ridge,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  anoth-  wing,  was  .thrown  forward  to  threaten  Borne, 
er  vaUey-^Chickamauga  valley—following  the  and  the  corps  of  M^.-Qen.  Thomas  was  put  in 
coarse  of  Chiokamauga  creek,  which,  like  the  motion  over  Lookout  mountain,  in  the  direction 
C^ttanooga  creek,  ^charges  its  waters  into  of  Lafayette. 

tite  Tennessee  river — ^the  first  ahove,  and  the  A  chaise  of  incapacity  was  suhsetjuently 
last  helow  the  town  of  Chattanooga,  and  has  made  a^^st  Gen.  Bn^g,  because  he  aid  not 
with  it  a  common  source  in  McLemore^s  Cove,  at  this  time  fall  upon  Gen.  Thomas  with  such 
the  common  head  of  both  valleys,  and  formed  a  force  as  would  have  crushed  him ;  then  turned 
by  Lookout  mountain  on  the  west  and  Pigeon  down  Chattanooga  valley,  throwing  himself 
mountain  to  the  east.  Wills^s  valley  is  a  nar-  between  tiie  town  and  Gen.  Crittenden,  and 
row  valley,  lying  to  the  west  of  Chattanooga,  crushed  him ;  then  passed  back  between  Look- 
fotmed  by  Lookout  mountain  and  Band  moun-  out  mountain  and  the  Tennessee  river  into 
tain,  and  traversed  by  a  railroad,  which  takes  Wills^s  valley,  and  cut  off  Gen.  McCook^s  re- 
its  name  from  the  valley,  and  which,  branching  treat  to  Bridgeport ;  thence  moved  along  the 
from  the  ITashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  Cumberland  into  the  rear  of  Gen.  Bumside,  and 
where  the  latter  crosses  the  valley,  has  Its  pres-  defeated  him.  But  Gen.  Bragg  now  threw  a 
ent  terminus  at  Trenton,  and  future  at  Tusca-  force  forward  into  McLemore's  Cove,  which  re- 
loosa,  Alabama.  The  distance  of  Bridgeport  sisted  the  advance  of  Gen.  Thomas,  as  above 
from  Chattanooga  is  twenty-eight  miles,  of  stated.  It  was  on  such  a  limited  scale  as  only 
Gaperton'a  Tevfj  about  forty,  and  of  Trenton  to  check  this  advance,  and  was. thence  with- 
something  over  twenty.  Rhiggold  is  eighteen  drawn  to  Lafayette.  Within  thirty-six  hours 
miles  fron^  Chattanooga,  on  the  Georgia  State  after  this  force  retired.  Gen.  Bosecrans  had  re- 
road,  and  Dalton  some  forty,  at  the  point  where  called  Gen.  McCook,  and  concentrated  him  with 
the  Georgia  State  road  connects  with  the  East  Qen,  Thoxnas  in  McLemore's  Cove.  Meantime, 
Tennessee  railroad.  Home  is  sixty-five  miles  Gen.  Crittenden,  after  occupying.Chattanooga, 
southwest  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  Coosa  river,  did  not  stop  to  fortify  it,  but  moved  on  toward 
at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Ringgold  to  cut  off  Gen.  Buckner,  who  was  un- 
Oostenaula.  The  wagon  road  from  Chattanooga  derstood  to  be  moving  to  the  support  of  (Gen. 
to  Rome,  known  as  the  Lafayette  road,  crosses  Bragg.  On  reaching  the  point  on  the  Georgia 
Missionary  ridge  into  Chickamauga  valley  at  railroad  at  which  Gen.  Buckner  crossed,  and 
Bosinrille,  and,  proceeding  in  a  southwesterly  discovering  that  he  was  too  late,  he  turned  to- 
direction,  crosses  Chickamauga  creek,  eleven  ward  Lafayette  to  follow  him.  Moving  up  the 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  at  Lee's  and  Gordon's  Chickamauga,  on  the  east  side,  he  was  con- 
Mis,  and,  passing  to  the  east  of  Pigeon  moun-  fronted  by  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  un- 
tain,  goes  through  Lafayette,  distant  some  der  Gens.  Pegram  and  Armstrong,  which  re- 
twenty-two  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  Sum-  tired  before  him  until  supported  by  a  large  body 
merville,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Rome,  of  infantry,  when  Gen.  Crittenden,  declining 
From  Caperton's  Ferry  there  is  a  road  leading  a  battle,  fell  back  on  the  Chickamauga,  and 
over  Sand  mountain  into  Wills's  valley  at  Tren-  crossed  at  Gordon's  Mills.  This  brought  the 
ton,  and  from  Trenton  to  Lafayette  and  Dalton,  whole  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  force  on  the  west 
orer  Lookout  mountain,  through  Cooper's  and  side  of  the  Chickamauga  within  easy  support- 
Stevens's  Gap  into  McLemore's  Cove,  and  over  -  ing  distance. 

Pigeon  mountain  by  Plug  Gap.  The  road  from  Gen.  Bragg  now  moved  his  army  by  divis- 

Trenton,  following  Wills's  valley,  exposed,  by  ions,  and  crossed  the  Chickamauga  at  several 

eaaj  conmianications,  Rome,  and,  through  it,  fords  and  bridges  north  of  Gordon's  Mills,  up 

Western  Georgia  and  Eastern  Alabama,  with  to  which  he  ordered  the  Virginia  troops,  which 

e^y  access  to  the  important  central  positions,  had  crossed  many  miles  below,  and  near  to 

Atianta  and  Selma.  which  he  attempted  to  concentrate.    At  this 

Gen.  Bragg,  believing  that  a  flanking  move-  time  the  right  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  really  rested 

ment  was  Ae  obiect  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  by  his  on  Gordon's  Mills.    Gen.  Thomas  had  moved 

advance  on  the  left,  ordered  Lieut.-Gen.  Hill,  on  until  his  left  division,  under  Gen.  Brannan, 

ott  Monday,  September  7th,  to  move  with  his  covered  the  Rossville  road.    Gen.  Baird  was 

oorpstowardLafayette,  Gen.  Polk  to  Lee's  and  on  Gen.  Brannan's  right,  the^i  followed  suc- 

Qordon's  MiUs,  and  M^.-Gen.  Buckner,  with  cessively  Gens.  Johnson's,  Reynolds's,  Palmer's, 

the  Army  of  East  Tennessee,  and  M^.-Gen.  andVan  Clove's  divisions.    Gen.  Wood  covered 

Walker,  with  his  division  from  the  Army  of  Gordon's  Mills  ford.    Gen.  Negley,  four  miles 

Hiasiseippi,  to  conoentrate  at  Lafayette,  and  farther  south,  held  Owen's  Gap.    Gens.  Davis 
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and  Sheridan  were  on  the  march  south  of  amonnting  to  a  whole  division,  had  been  form- 
Gen.  Negley.  Qen.  Wilder,  witih  four  regiments  ed  in  front  of  his  line,  and  that  if  the  order  to 
and  a  light  batteiy,  was  posted  at  the  right,  make  the  attack  at  daylight  was  obeyed,  this 
near  Gordon's  Mills.  Gen.  Gk>rdon  Granger^s  division  mast  inevitably  be  slanghtered.  The 
forces  were  held  in  reserve  some  distance  back  battle  was  finally  opened  abont  half  past  nine 
on  the  Bossville  road.  Such  was  the  position  A.  m.,  by  a  forward  movement  of  Gen.  Breckin- 
on  Saturday,  the  19th.  The  battle  which  now  ridge,  accompanied  by  G^n.  Olebnrn,  against 
ensued  opened  about  ten  o'clock.  The  first  the  left  and  centre  of  Gen.  Rosecrans.  Division 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the  left  wing  of  after  division  was  pushed  forward  to  assist  the 
Gkn.  Rosecrans,  which  the  enemy  endeavored  attacking  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  without  sue- 
to  turn,  so  as  to  occupy  the  road  to  Chatta-  cess.  The  ground  was  hela  by  Gen.  Thomas 
nooga.  Bat  all  their  efforts  for  this  object  for  more  than  two  hours.  Meantime,  as  Gen. 
failed.  The  centre  was  next  assailed  and  tem-  Reynolds  was  sorely  pressed,  Gen.  Wood  was 
porarily  driven  back,  but,  being  promptly  re-  ordered,  as  he  supposed,  to  march  instantly 
enforced,  maintained  its  ground.  As  night  ap-  by  the  left  flank,  pass  Gen.  Brannan,  and 
preached,  the  battle  ceased  and  the  combatants  go  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Reynolds,  and  that 
rested  on  their  arms.  Gen.  Bragg  now  issued  Gens.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were. to  shift  over 
an  order  dividing  the  forces  of  his  army  into  to  the  left,  and  close  up  the  line.  Gen.  Rose- 
two  corps  or  wings.  The  right  was  placed  un-  crans  reports  that  the  order  was  to  close  up  on 
der  the  command  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Polk,  and  the  Gen.  Reynolds.  Gen.  Wood  says  that  Gen. 
left  under  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet.  The  former  Brannan  was  in  line  between  his  and  Gen. 
was  composed  of  Lieat.-Gen.  HilPs  corps  of  two  Reynolds^s  division. 

divisions,  under  Mig.-Gen.  Cleburn  and  Meg.-  A  gap  was  thus  formed  in  the  line  of  battle, 

Gen.  Breckinridge ;  with  the  division  of  Miy«-  of  which  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and,  strik- 

Gen.  Oheatham,  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Polk's  corps,  ing  Gen.  Davis  in  his  flank  and  rear,  threw 

and  the  division  of  Msg.-Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  his  whole  division  into  confusion.     Passing 

The  left  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  through  this  break  in  Gen.  Rosecrans's  line^ 

Ms\j.-G«n.  Stewart,  and  Brig. -Gens.   Preston  the  enemy  cut  off  his  right  and  centre,  and  at- 

Johnston,  of  Mij.-Gen.  Buckner's  corpj;  with  tacked  Gen.  Sheridan's  division,  which  was  ad- 

Hig.-Gen.   Hlndman's,  of  lieut-Gep^  Polk's  vancing  to  the  support  of  the  left    After  a 

corps,  and  Gens.  Benning's   and  Lane's  and  brave  but  fruitless  effort  against  this  torrent 

Robertson's  brigades  of  Msj.-Gen.  Hood's  di-  of  the  eoemy,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way, 

-vision,  and  Gens.  Kershaw's  and  Humphrey's,  but  afterward  rallied  a  considerable  portion 

of  Mig.-Gen.  McLaws's  division.  The  front  Une  of  his  force,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  joined 

of  the  rijght  wing  consisted  of  three  divisions.  Gen.  Thomas,  who  had  now  to  breast   the 

Breckinridge's,    Oleburn's,    and   Cheatham's,  tide  of  battle  against  Hie  whole  army  of  the 

which  were  posted  from  right  to  left  in  the  enemy.    The  right  and  part  of  the  centre  had 

order  named.  Mig.-Gen.  Walker  was  in  reserve,  been  completely  broken,  and  fled  in  confttsion 

The  line  of  the  left  wing  was  composed  of  Stew-  from  the  field,  carrying  with  them  to  Ohatta- 

art's.  Hood's,  Hindman's,  and  Preston's  divis-  nooga  their  commanders.  Gens.  MoCook  and 

ions,  from  right  to  left,  in  the  order  pamed.  Orittenden,  and  also  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  was 

Toward  morning  of  the  next  day  the  army  on  that  part  of  the  line.    G^en.  Giu-field,  his 

of  Gen.  Rosecrans  changed  its  position  slightly  chief  of  staff,  however,  made  his  way  to  the 

to  the  rear,  and  contracted  the  extended  lines  left  and  joined  Gen.  Thomas,  who  still  retained 

of  the  previous  day.  Trains  were  moving  north-  his  position.    His  ranks  had  now  assumed  a 

ward  on  all  the  roads  in  the  rear  of  Ghatta-  crescent  form,  with  his  flanks  supported  by  the 

nooga,  and  the  wounded  were  taken  from  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountain,  and  here,  "  like  a 

hospitals,  which  had  become  exposed  by  the  lion  at  bay,  he  repulsed  the  terrible  assaults 

concentration  of  the  forces  to  the  left.    Qea.  of  the  enemy." 

Thomas  still  held  the  left,  with  the  divisions  About  half  past  three  p.  h.,  the  enemy  dis- 
of  Gens.  Palmer  and  Johnson  attached  to  his  covered  a  gap  m  the  hills,  in  the  rear  of  ^e 
corps  and  thrown  in  the  centre.  Gen.  Brannan  right  flank  of  Gen.  Thomas,  and  Gen.  Long- 
was  retired  slightly,  with  his  regiments  arrayed  street  commenced  pressing  his  columns  through 
in  echelon.  Qen.  Van  Cleve  was  held  in  re-  the  passage.  At  this  time.  M^j.-Gen.  Granger,  . 
serve  on  the  west  side  of  the  first  road  in  the  who  had  been  posted  with  his  reserves  to  cove^ 
rear  of  the  line.  .Gens.  Wood,  Davis,  and  the  left  ahd  rear,  arrived  on  the  field.  He  in- 
Sheridan  followed  next,  the  latter  bein^  on  the  stantly  attacked  the  forces  of  Gen.  Longstreet^ 
extreme  left.  Gen.  Lytle  occupied  an  isolated  with  Gen.  Steadman's  brigade  of  cavalry.  The 
position  at  Gordon's  Mills.  conflict  at  Uiis  point  is  tiius  described  by  Gen. 

Orders  were  given  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  Lieut-  Halleok:  '*In  the  words  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's 

Gen.  Polk  to  commence  the  attack  at  daylight  report, '  swift  was  the  charge,  and  terrible  the 

on  the  next  morning.    These  orders  were  im-  conflict;  but  the  enemy  was  broken.'   A  thou- 

mediately  issued  by  him ;  but  prior  to  giving  sand  of  our  brave  men  killed  and  wounded 

the  order  to  move  forward  to  the  attack  in  the  paid  for  its  possession;  but  we  held  the  gap. 

morning,  Gen.  Polk  discovered  that,  owing  to  Two  divisions  of  Longst^eet's  corps  confronted 

a  want  of  precaution,  a  portion  of  the  left  wmg,  the  position.    Determined  to  take  it,  they  suo- 
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eessively  came  to  the  assault.  A  battery  of 
six  gnus  plaoed  in  the  gorge  poured  death  and 
slaughter  into  them.  They  .charged  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  pieces,  but  onr  grape  and  can- 
ister, and  the  leaden  hail  of  musketry,  deliv- 
ered in  sparing  but  terrible  volleys,  from  car- 
tridges taken  in  many  instances  from  the  boxes 
of  their  fallen  companions,  was  too  much  even 
for  Longstreet's  men.  About  sunset  they  made 
their  last  charge,  when  our  men,  being  out  of 
ammunition,  moved  on  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  they  gave  way,  to  return  no  more.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  made  repeated  attempts 
to  carry  Gen.  Thomases  position  on  the  left  and 
front,  but  were  as  often  thrown  back  with 
great  loss.  At  nightfall  the  enemy  fell  back 
beyond  the  range  of  our  artillery,  leaving  Gren. 
Thomas  victorious  on  his  hard-fought  field.'' 

During  the  night,  Gen.  Thomas  fell  back  to 
Rossville,  leaving  Uie  dead  and  most  of  the 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  as  he  was  upon  the  extreme 
ri^ht,  gathered  his  brigades  and  struck  across 
Missionary  ridge,  directly  to  the  west.  The 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  country  north 
of  him.  As  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
he  caused  the  "  assembly ''  to  be  blown,  and 
picked  up  all  the  strasglcrs  from  the  other  di- 
visions that  he  could  nnd.  He  had  lost  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  but  in  his  progress  m*et  a 
whole  battery  which  had  been  abandoned,  and 
took  it  in  charge.  Passing  the  enemy^s  flank, 
and  regaining  the  road  on  the  ridge,  he  turned 
east  through  Kos6ville,  and,  without  halting,  re- 
enforced  Gen.  Thomas  at  midnight.  The  po- 
sition near  Bossville  was  held  during  Monday 
without  serious  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  night  the  entire  force  was'withdrawn 
to  Chattanooga. 

On  Monday,  Gen.  Bragg  first  sent  out  de- 
tachments to  the  battle  field  to  gather  the 
arms  and  banners.  The  former  were  sent  to 
the  rear,  and  the  latter  to  Richmond.  The 
prisoners  were  then  counted  and  sent  to  the 
rear.  The  troops  were  then  ordered  under 
arms,  and  mai^ched  down  the  Chattanooga 
road  until  they  came  near  to  Rossville,  when 
they  filed  to  the  right  and  moved  down  the 
Ohickamauga  valley,  to  be  in  good  position  to 
move  upon  G«n.  Bumside  or  to  fiank  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  On  Wednesday,  Gen.  Bragg  moved 
again  up  to  and  over  Missionary  ridge. 

The  loss  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  these  battles 
was  1,644  Idlled,  9,262  wounded,  and  4,945 
missing,  which,  with  a  cavalry  loss  of  1,000, 
m^es  16,851.  In  material,  his  loss  was  86 
^uns,  20  caissons,  8,450  small  arms,  and  5,884 
mfantry  accoutrements.  He  captured  2,003 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  reported  at  18,000. 

After  Qt&a,  Roseorans^s  retreat  to  Chatta- 
nooga, be  withdrew  his  forces  firom  the  passes 
of  Lookout  mountain,  which  covered  his  line 
of  supplies  f^om  Bridgeport.  These  were  im- 
mediately occupied  by  t&e  enemy,  who  also 


sent  a  cavalry  force  across  the  Tennessee  above 
Chattanooga,  which  destroyed  a  large  wagon 
train  in  the  Sequatchie  vdley,  captured  Mo- 
Minnsville  and  other  points  on  the  railroad, 
and  thus  almost  completely  out  off  the  supplies 
of  €^.  Rosecrans's  army. 

The  line  of  the  railroad  at  this  time  waii 
well  defended.  The  enemy's  cavalry  were  at- 
tacked by  Col.  McCook,  at  Anderson's  cross 
roads,  on  the  2d  of  October ;  by  Gen.  MitcheU, 
at  Shelbyville,  on  the  6th,  and  by  Gen.  Crook, 
at  Farmingjton,  on  the  8th,  a^d  were  piostly 
captured  or  destroyed. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  Gen.  Rosecrans  is* 
sued  the  following  order: 

Ordert  No.  8. 

HxASQUAsms  DsPABTimcT  or  nn  CimssKLAjni, ) 
OiiATTAirooaA,  OcMfv  Stf,  1868.     f 

Army  of  ths  Cumberland  .*  Ton  have  made  a  grand 
and  BucceBsfol  campaign ;  you  hare  driven  the  rebels 
firom  Middle  Tennessee,  x  on  eroaeed  a  great  moim- 
tain  range,  plaoed  younelres  on  the  banks  of  a  broad 
riyer,  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  a  powerful,  opposing 
army,  and  crossed  two  other  great  mountain  ranses 
at  the  only  practicably  passes,  some  forty  miles  be- 
tween extremes.  Ton  ooncentrated  in  the  ikoe  of  sa- 
perior  numbers ;  fought  the  oombined  ara^ies  of  Braggi 
which  you  droye  from  Shelbj^yille  to  Tullahoma,  or 
Johnston's  army  from  Mississippi,  and  the  tried  vet- 
erans of  LongstreeVs  corps,  and  for  two  days  held 
them  at  bay,  giyins  them  blow  for  blow,  with  heayy 
interest.  When  the  day  dosed,  you  held  the  field, 
from  which  you  withdrew,  in  the  nee  of  oyerpowerin^ 
numbers,  to  occupy  the  point  for  which  you  set  out 
^Chattanooga. 

You  haye  aceompliahed  the  great  work  of  the  earn- 
paign ;  you  hold  the  k^  of  East  Tennessee,  of  North- 
em  Georgia,  and  of  the  enemy's  mines  of  coal  and 
nitre.  Let  tnese  achieyements  console  you  for  the  re- 
gret you  experience  that  arriyals  of  fresh  hostile 
troops  forbade  your  remaining  on  the  field  to  renew 
the  battle ;  for  the  right  of  buryins  your  gallant  dead, 
and  caring  for  your  braye  companions  who  lay  wound- 
ed on  the  field.  The  losses  jgrou  have  sustained,  though 
heayy,  are  slight,  considering  the  odds  against  you, 
'  and  the  stake  you  have  won. 

You  hold  in  your  hands  the  substantial  fruits  of  a 
yictory,  and  deserye  and  will  receiye  the  honors  and 
plaudits  of  a  grateful  nation,  which  asks  nothing  of 
eyen  those  who  haye  been  fightine  us,  but  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  established  for  our  own 
common  benefit. 

The  General  Commanding  earnestly  begs  eyery  o^ 
ficer  and  soldier  of  this  army  to  unite  with  him  in 
thanking  Almighty  God  for  His  fayors  to  us.  He  pre- 
sents his  hearty  thanks  and  congratulations  to  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  this  command,  for  their  energy, 
patience,  and  perseyerance,  and  the  undaunted  oonrage 
displayed  by  &ose  who  fought  with  such  unflinching 
resolution. 

Neither  the  history  of  this  war,  nor  probably  the 
annals  of  any  batUe,  furnish  a  loftier  example  of  ob- 
stinate brayery  and  endurin/j^  resistance  to  superior 
numbers— when  troops,  haymg  exhausted  their  am- 
munition, resorted  to  the  bayonet,  many  times,  to  hold 
their  positions,  against  such  odds-— as  aid  cur  left  and 
centre,  comprising  troops  from  all  the  corps,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  of  Septembei\  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauffa. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  ROSECRANS, 

Mijor-General  Commanding. 

Wben  it  was  known  at  Wasbington  that 
Gen.  Longstreet^B  corps  had  probably  gone  to 
the  aid  of  Gen.  Bragg,  the  authorities  ordered 
to  Tennessee  the  forces  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Vioka* 
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',  and  also  appointed  Lfm  to  the  aommand  night  poet  Lookont  Point,  to  a  place  known  as 
le  furoes  in  the  fleld  in  Tenaessee.  Before  Brown's  ferry,  where  they  landed  on  the  sonth 
'matioD  iraa  recaiTed  in  reply  from  Gen.  side  of  the  river  and  took  poBseBsioii  of  ttro 
It,  who  was  at  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Hooker  hills,  after  onlyaslightakirmieh  with  the  picket 
on  the  S8d  of  September  sent  to  Tennessee,  at  the  point  of  landing,  and  a  feeble  resistance 
■minand  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  corps  from  a  brigade  of  in&ntrj  and  regiment  of  cav- 
le  Army  of  the  Potomao,  which  were  de-  airy  stationed  in  the  valley  beyond  tHPhills. 
ed  for  that  object  They  were  assigned  to  The  boats  then  crossed  the  river,  and  broaght 
set  Oen.  Soseorana's  line  of  oommanication  over  more  troops  to  hold  possession,  by  whom 
1  Bridgeport  to  Nashville.  a  bridge  was  immediately  constrocted,  aboot  i 
1  the  18th  of  October,  Gen.  Grant,  having  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  in  five  honrs.  The 
'ed  at  Lonlsville,  Ey.,  assumed  oommand  distance  between  this  bridge  and  the  one  fit 
le  Departments  of  Tennessee,  Cumberland  Chattanooga  was  one  and  a  half  mile  by  land, 
Ohio,  by  order  of  the  President.  M^or-  and  abont  eight  miles  by  water.  On  the  next 
,  Q.  U.  Thomas  was  placed  in  the  immedi-  day,  Gen.  Hooker  crossed  the  river  at  Bridge- 
command  of  the  De^tment  of  the  Cum-  port,  and  moved  ap,  uniting  with  the  force  at 
tnd,  and  Hq'.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  that  Brown's  Perry.  This  opened  the  river,  the 
le  Department  of  Tennessee.  Oen.  Rdso-  road  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  and  the  direct  road  to 
a  was  relieved.  Glens.  McOook  and  Cril^  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  the  river  road  on  the 
en  were  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  and  their  north  side  arouud  the  bend.  This  snccessfnl 
s  consolidated  into  one,  movement  b  thns  explained  by  a  spectator  in 
t  tbia  time  the  army  was  at  Chattanooga,  tlie  camp  of  tlie  enemy : 

>h  ia  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Tennessee        Ths  enemj  were  sereral  miles  diitsst,  v>d  the 

The   flanks  rested  on  its  banks — the  smoko  of  their  biTouso  flres  reatiug  above  tbe  trea 

t  »t  Chattanooga  creek,  near  the  base  of  "P^'^^tia'^iol. "'od  duriDrihf  lKe™™n1r?oDT 

cont  monntain,  and  the  left  at  Citico  creek.  i„^  ihreul-likB  'line  of  troop*  becwne  -visible,  alowfy 

picket  lines  followeJthese  two  creeks  for  weudmij  tbeir  way  ia  the  directioa  of  CbBttsnooEa. 

stance,    and   then    passed  across  the  low  0°  Lodtout  Peak,  gtiiDg  down  upon  tbo  BioguTor 

nds  between,  which  lie  also  between  the  ^S^i*^'h^i„f^'„"I;i^'',™';"'^^,ir„p^p°''i^ 

of  Missionary  ridge  and  the  high  grounds  "'"''"     '  ""' '"'  "  ""  '"^  ""      '"  ""  ■"■'"■'"'■" 
it  the  town   npon  which  the  defen  ' 

IS  were  oonstracted.    These  works  v.-..  -._ _- ^  ., 

looted  by  a  strong  line  of  rifle  pits.      B»-  *'«'"?  of  thongbt  and  action.   "lofantrj,  artillery,  anc 

this  line  and  around  the  t«wn  the  greater  Slil^/T;^",!™^  """*'/,  ^^' '""  UX.^'""  fl°^. 

...  .  .  .11.^  ioctm  in  a  panonana.  Dati],  amoajf  all  tbo  *'  Buado^n  f 

ion  of  the  army  was  bivonaeked,  for  very  aomptuoua  pictarea  "  which  glowed  aronnd  ua.  there 

I  camp  eqmpage  was  to  be  had.     This  was  waa  notonelikaibat  of  the  great,  fresh,  buitUngcamp.L 

mly  point  held  by  a  Federal  force  south  snddenlygrown  into  view,  withitothouiandtwinkline' 

e  river,  while  the  north  side  was  occupied  }L^^-J^'^  S'"'"  °' """'  ""■  """'l'' ""' ''«'('««  of 

e,  with  troops  stationed  to  gnard  the  points  pe^rU  ,PP  „d  The^i^m  V  rte^iills.^  The"'Fed™a'ia 

e.     The  base  of  the  array  at  Chattanooga  Wsocceededin  effeeting  ajaaotionwitlithearmy  of 

it  Stevenson  and  3ridgeport,  and  was  sup-  Cfaattaaooga. 

.  from  depots  at  Lonisville  and  NaahviUe  „  The  queation  wbieb  oatorallj  ariaea  ia.-Hhy  did  pot 

i^gia  tr^k  of  ™i,ori.  Th.  „u.i,  dde  s:iTJ''.T;ik":h;T.;:S',  "'S!  t.zis 

0  river  from  Lookont  moontam  to  Bridge-  in  ibe  shape  of  one  of  tboae  atolid  facia  which  even 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  strategy  canool  alwaj-s  atir.  On  Monday  nigbt,  GeQ. 
■  road  on  the  north  side  was  rendered  im-  Thomaa-or  parbnpa  Grant,  for  be  ia  now  in  Chatta- 
ible  br  their  sharpshooters  stationed  on  C¥e";;;?e™r^a?ihred°L''of?b°eTwn"h^n  over  the 
opposite  bank.     It  was  thns  necesssry  to  neckoflandkDownuiheUoccasia.aad'finBlljocerthe 

1  all  supplies  to  the  array  over  a  distance  riter  agaia  at  Brown'a  Feny,  in  rear  of  Chattanooga, 
By  or  sixty  miles,  taking  the  road  from  where,  afierabriefakinniBhwithonBofourregiaients, 
geport  op  the  Sequatchie  vaUey,  over  the  *''*J; ''^^  P™^^'""  of  ibe  billa  and  eommenced  the 
^•ii^..  i„ir.  rv.^  A«J  _  „  J  lu  .  work  of  fortification.  Simnllsneonsij- with  thia  move- 
itftins  mto  the  Anderson  road,  thence  to  ment.aeolamnnlBridgeport,con.isiingoflheeleventh 
.tanooga.  Iho  Tennessee  was  crossed  by  corps.  Oen.  Howard,  and  twelfth  cor™.  Gen.  Slocum 
oon  bridges,  constmcted  from  soch- ma-  the  whole  naderDomoiand  of  Oen.  Joe  Hooker,  alarted 
U  as  the  forest  and  the  town  conld  afford.  "P.J''^  ''""^r-  .  ,  ,...., 
«o™.  j.na.™<i  th.  ro.d.,,„,]y  top,^  ftSSi'iV.'SEr.S' "  SSrpT.VUS 
!,  and  the  army  was  in  danger  of  star-  required  the  transfer  of  a  considemble  portion  of  onr 
in.  arTDy  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  Lookout  moun- 
sn.  Hooker  had  arrived  at  Bridgeport  with  ^°'  thereby  weakening  our  iioe  in  fron»  of  Chatt.- 
Ileventhandaportionofthetwelfthcorps,  t^^ ir±,X.':rde^^ZfX^^^^^"^r 
Uen.  Sherman  was  on  the  ronto  from  Mem-  front  and  rear,  with  the  flanks  of  ttae  FeJorala  pro- 
.  The  flrst  movement  was  to  open  the  teetwl  by  the  mounlaina ;  and,  llnally,  had  we  been 
■,  and  secure  a  shorter  land  ooramnnioation  socceasful,  ■  victory  would  ontThavademoraliicd  two 
L  the  base.  For  this  purpose  tlie  boats  for  fpn'".*'''  ^^  Y«pkce  army,  without  at  all  infiuencme 
^  ^^„t^,^„  v-;i  »  ™  auA  —■•u  J  the  direct  laaue  involved  m  the  present  in vestmeDt  of 
w  pontoon  bridge  were  filled  with  armed  Chattanooga. 

ai  Chattanot^a,  and  floated  down  in  the        Geo,  Loagstreet,  however,  who  from  the  peak  bad 
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carefully  watched  the  march  of  the  eleTenthcorpiide-  encamp  on  the  Korth  Ohickam&tiga ;  aboat 

l^^to  c^tSre'tf**°MSleVlar°*^^^^^^  ^^^  pontoons  were  to  be  taken  under  cover 

i^  «i^rt,"MmblH"g.  M  WW  wp^,  frSm  "fifSn  of  hj^la  an?  wooda,  and  lanached  into   the 

hundred  to  two  thousand  men,  who  atUl  remained  in  North  Ghiokamanga ;  these  were  to  be  nlled 

the  rear.  with  men,  to  be  floated  oat  into  the  Ten- 

Th^ttaok  thus  proposed  was  made  during  neasee  and  down  it,  until  opposite  the  South 

the  nipt,  and  the  result  was  that,  at  fiTe  o'clock  Ghiokamanga  ^bout  three  miles  below),  to 

the  next  morning,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  effeot  a  landing  on  that  bank,  and  throw  up 

the  entire   country  west  of  Lookout  creek,  works;  the  remainder  of  the  command  were  to 

These  operations  saved  the  army  from  starva-  be  taken  across  in  the  same  boats,  or  a  portion 

tion,  for  the  situation  of  affairs  was  such  that  of  them ;  the  Tennessee  and  South  Chicka- 

Chattanooga  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  mauga  were  to  be  bridged,  and  then  the  artil- 

A  steamboat  had  been  buUt  and  another  lery  crossed  and  mored  at  once  to  seize  a  foot* 
had  been  captured.  The  latter  was  now  loaded  hold  on  the  ridge,  taking  up  a  line  facing  the 
with  two  hundred  thousand  rations.  It  ran  enemy's  right  flank  near  the  tunnel.  Geo. 
the  blockade  of  Lookout  mountain,  and  ar-  Howard's  corps  of  Gen.  Hooker's  command 
rived  safely  at  Brown's  Ferry.  The  point  of  was  to  cross  into  tiie  town  by  ^e  two  bridges, 
Lookout  moantain  between  Ghattanooga  and  and  fill  the  gap  between  Gen.  Sherman's  pro- 
Lookout  creek  was  still  held  by  pickets  and  poeed  position  and  the  main  body  of  Gen. 
an  infantry  force  of  the  enemy,  while  their  bat-  Thomas's  army.  Qen.  Hooker,  with  the  re- 
teries  on  the  top  commanded  some  distance  mainder  of  his  force  and  the  division  sent  to 
each  way.  The  steamboat  passed  to  the  pon-  Trenton,  which  should  return,  were  to  cany 
toon  bridge  ground  until  the  battle  of  Mission-  the  point  of  Lookout,  and  then  threaten  the 
ary  ridge,  thus  covering  the  line  of  communica-  enemy's  left,  which  would  thus  be  thrown 
tion,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  other  boat  back,  being  forced  to  evacuate  the  mountmn 
ran  regularly  to  Kelly's  Ferry  from  Bridgeport,  and  take  position  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  the 
reducing  the  wagon  transportation  to  ten  miles  Federal  troops,  bein^f  on  both  flanks,  and  upon 
over  good  roads.  An  interior  line  of  defence,  one  flank  threatening  the  enemy's  communiea- 
sufficient  to  hold  Ghattanooga  with  a  small  tsons,  were  to  advance  the  whole  line  or  turn 
force,  was  now  constructed,  and  the  plims  were  the  other  flank,  as  the  chances  might  dictate, 
matured  for  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  Then  a  part  of  the  force  was  to  follow  as  far  as 
the  campaign,  which  was  the  clearing  of  East  possible,  while  Gen.  Sherman  destroyed  the 
Tennessee  of  the  enemy.                        ,  railroad  from  Gleveland  to  Dalton,  and  then 

When  Gen.  Sherman  reached  the  vicinity  of  pushed  on  to  relieve  Knoxville,  and  capture, 

Bridgeport  with  his  corps,  Gen.  Ix>Dgstreet  had  disperse,  or  drive  off  Gen.  Longstreet  from  be- 

been  detached  with  his  commana  from  the  ar-  fore  it 

my  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  sent  on  an  expedition  ^^  Gen.  Smith,  ohief  engineer,  took  personal 
against  Knozville.  This  weakened  Gen.  Bragg  charge  of  the  preliminaries  necessary  for  the 
and  exposed  Gen.  Bumslde  to  danger.  The  move  on  the  left  flank.  The  pontoons  were 
plan  therefore  adopted  by  Gen.  Grant  was  to  put  in  the  Ghiokamanga;  the  men  encamped; 
attack  Gen.  Bragg,  and  to  follow  it  by  a  move-  the  bridge  trains  ready  to  debouch  at  the 
ment  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Longstreet.  The  proper  point;  and  so  completely  was  every 
forces  of  Gen.  Bragg  held  Missionary  ridge,  thing  arranged  that  no  confu8i<m  whatever  oc- 
the  Chattanooga  valley,  and  Lookout  mountiJn,  ourred.  Artillery  was  posted  on  the  side  of 
with  their  left  resting  on  the  latter,  and  their  the  river  to  cross  flre  in  front  of  the  point  of 
right  on  the  ridge  near  the  tunnel  of  the  Knox-  landing,  and  foree  the  same,  if  necessary. 
vUle  and  Ghattanooga  railroad.  Their  pickets  *^  On  Monday,  November  24th,  an  armed  re- 
occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river  connoissance  was  noade  by  G^.  Thomas  on  his 
for  miles  above,  and  their  supplies  were  brought  left,  which  developed  the  enemy's  lines  and 
by  the  railroad  from  Atlanta  and  Dalton.  The  gave  to  Gen.  Thomas  aline  of  battle  in  advance 
mass  of  Gen.  Bragg's  force  was  in  the  Chatta-  of  his  picket  lines,  at  the  same  time  allowing 
nooga  valley,  between  Lookout  mountain  and  the  eleventh  corps  (Howard's)  to  come  into 
Missionary  ridge,  and  on  that  slope  of  Lookout,  the  position  assigned  it.  At  midnight  the  mea 
thus  being  very  nearly  on  his  centre^  The  entered  the  pontoons,  floated  down,  and  ef- 
ridge  was  heavily  posted  with  artillery.  The  fected  a  landing.  At  daylight  the  pontoniers 
plan  adopted  by  Gen.  Grant  for  the  attack,  and  %ere  at  work,  and  at  noon  the  Tennessee  river 
the  manner  in  whi<di  it  was  executed,  were  thus  was  bridged  by  a  pontoon  bridge  1,400  feet 
described  by  a  spectator :  ^^  A  division  of  Gen.  long,  and  the  rest  of  Gen.  Sherman's  troops 
Sherman'9  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  Trenton,  crossed  with  his  artillery.  He  then  pushed  out 
threatening  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Under  to  the  ridge  and  took  up  his  position,  and  Gen. 
cover  of  this  movement,  Gen.  Sherman's  main  Howard  communicated  with  him,  his  force 
body  was  to  march  up  by  Gen.  Hooker's  lines,  having  marched  to  its  place.  Gen.  Hooker's 
crossing  the  Brown's  Ferry  bridge  mostly  at  forces  formed  a  line  of  battle  running  up  and 
night,  thence  into  a  concealed  camp  on  the  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  sweeping 
norlli  side  of  the  river,  opposite  South  Ghick-  around  the  point,  and,  at  night  of  the  same 
amauga  creek.    One  division  was  directed  to  day  (the  24th),  held  what  he  had  gained  and 
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eommimieated  with  G«n.  Thomas's  right  That  Jones,  who  had  held  a  threatening  position 
night  the  enemy  evacuated  Lookout  Mountain  with  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  near  the  Yir- 
top,  and  fell  hack  from  his  front  to  the  ridge,  ginia  line,  moved  down  on  the  north  side  of 
Thus,  on  Tuesday  night,  Gen.  Bragg  w  A  threat-  the  Holston  river  to  Bogersville,  with  some 
ened  on  hoth  flanks,  and  with  a  heavy  line  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  sur- 
battle  in  his  front.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  prised  the  garrison  at  that  place,  and  captured 
determine  what  the  Federal  move  would  be.  four  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty-six  wagons,  and 
His  railroad  must  be  held  at  all  hasards  from  six  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Gen.  Sherman.  The  amount  of  Gen.  Hooker^s  Previous  to  the  advance  of  €ren.  Longstreet 
force  he  could  distinctly  see.  He  reinforced  into  East  Tennessee,  Gen.  Bnrnside  had  occu- 
his  right  very  heavily,  leaving  enough  to  hold  pied  Philadelphia,  and  other  points  on  the 
his  lell  and  front,  as  he  supposed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Holston  river  with  small  gar- 
2oth,  Wedneed^,  Gen.  Sherman  commenced  risons.  Some  of  these  forces  were  surprised 
to  moveL  Two  hills  were  taken.  From  the  and  six  or  seven  guns  captured,  with  forty 
third  he  was  several  times  repulsed,  and  he  wagons,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
moved  around  more  force,  as  ii  to  get  in  rear  prisoners.  The  remainder  retreated  to  Lou- 
of  Gen.  Brag^^s  nne,  and  the  latter  t^en  com-  don.  Upon  receiving  the  orders  from  Gen. 
menced  massing  against  hinoL  The  critical  mo-  Grant,  Gen.  Burnside  moved  from  Knoxville 
ment  had  now  arrived.  Gen.  Hooker  moved  toward  Loudon,  to  meet  Gen.  Longstreet.  The 
bis  columns  along  the  Bossville  road  toward  latter  placed  his  main  force  on  the  north  side 
Gen.  Bragg'sleft,  and  this  drew  still  more  force  of  the  river  H<^ony  but  sent  his  cavalry  up 
from  the  latter^s  eentre.  the  south  side,  expecting  that  it  would  slip 
^^  General  Grant  now  ordered^en.  Thomas  into  Knoxville  during  G^n.  Bnrnside^s  absence, 
to  advance  and  take  the  rifle-pits  at  the  base  and  thus  oompel  him  to  make  a  flank  retreat. 
of  the  mountidn.  The  Army  of  the  Cumber-  But  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Burnside  was  also  on 
land,  remembering  Ohickamauga  and  impatient  the  south  side  of  the  Holston  with  a  small  force 
fby  reason  of  remaining  spectators  of  the  opera-  ci  infantry,  and  they  fell  back  into  the  works, 
Qons  of  Gens.  Sherman  and  Hooker  for  two  thus  covering  the  town  on  that  side.  Gen. 
days,  went  forward  with  a  will;  drove  the  Burnside  also  fell  back  to  Campbell^s  Station, 
enemy  in  disorder  from  his  lower  works ;  and  and  made  a  stand.  A  contest  ensued  for  sev- 
went  on,  heedless  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  erel  hours  in  which  Gen.  Longstreet  was  re- 
musketry  hurled  against  them  from  the  crest  pulsed.  Cren.  Burnside  then  withdrew  to  the 
of  the  ridge.  Half-way  up  they  seemed  to  neighborhood  of  Knoxville,  and  fortified  his 
falter,  but  it  was  only  for  breath.  Without  position.  Gen.  Longstreet  then  came  up  and 
returning  a  shot  they  kept  on,  crowned  the  commenced  a  siege.  Knoxville  was  surrounded 
ridge,  captured  fliirty-five  out  of  the  forty-four  by  Gen.  Longstreet  on  the  I7th  and  18th  of 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hill,  turned  some  of  November.  A  constant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
them  against  the  masses  in  Gen.  Sherman's  the  line  of  Gen.  Burnside  until  the  evening  of 
frxNDLt,  and  the  routed  line  fell  back,  while  the  the  2Sth,  when  an  attack  was  proposed  on  a 
rest  of  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  including  Bragg  and  small  fort  mounting  six  guns,  on  a  hill  near  the 
Hardee^ed,  routed  and  broken,  toward  Eing-  town,  and  commanding  the  approaches  to  it  on 
gold.  Thousands  of  i>risoners  and  small  arms  that  side  of  the  river.  The  fort  was  occupied 
and  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  were  taken,  by  the  29th  Massachusetts,  the  79th  New  i  ork 
Gen.  Hooker  took  up  the  pursuit,  and  that  and  two  companies  of  the  2d,  and  one  of  the 
night  Mission  Bidge  blazed  resplendent  with  20th  Michigan.  On  its  front  and  flanks  was 
Union  camp-fires.  The  next  day  Gen.  Hooker  once  a  thick  field  of  pines,  which  had  been  cut 
pushed  the  enemy  to  Ringgold,  where  he  made  down  with  the  tops  falling  in  all  directions, 
a  show  of  stubborn  resistance,  but  was  forced  making  an  almost  impassable  mass  of  brush 
to  retire.  Gens.  Shennan  and  Howard  pushed  and  timber.  A  space  around  the  fort  was 
for  the  railroad,  which  they  smashea  com-  cleared.  The  ditch  in  front  was  about  ten 
plrtely.  About  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  feet  deep,  and  parapet  nearly  twenty  feet  high. 
thousand  prisoners  were  captured."  When  the  The  assault  was  made  near  daylight)  on  the 
attack  was  planned,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen«  29th,  by  the  Confederate  brigades  of  Gens. 
Bumade  to  lure  Gen.  Longstreet  as  far  away  Bryan  and  Humphrey,  with  a  party  from  Wol- 
as  possible,  and  fall  back  to  a  position  where  ford^s.  The  enemy  advanced  in  three  lines  and 
he  could  stand  a  siege  and  subsist  from  the  made  the  attack  fiercely,  but  all  attempts  to 
country.  Some  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  scale  the  sides  of  the  fort  &iled,  and  they  were 
still  in  East  Tennessee,  had  previously  ti^en  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
[dace.  On  the  21st  of  September,  one  occur-  killed  and  wounded,  and  several  hundred  made 
red  between  CoL  Foster  and  a  body  of  the  en-  prisoners.  Meantime  the  force  of  Gen.  Burn- 
emy  near  Bristol,  and  on  the  10th  and  11th.  of  side  was  closely  pressed,  and  provisions  became' 
October  a  sharp  engagement  took  place  at  so  scarce,  that  his  troops  were  put  on  half  ra- 
Bloe  Springs.    The  enemy  was  defeated  with  tions  of  bread 

a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  After  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  the  pur- 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  suit  of  the  enemy  was  discontinued  through 
was  about  one  hundred.  Subsequently  Gen.  &  want  of  strong  animals  to  draw  the  artillery 
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and  snpolj  tndos ;  bnt  0«n.  Shennnn  being  re-  Q«n.  iCeade  was  now  aware  of  the  object  of 

enforced  hj  the  eleventh  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  enenij,  and  by  Satarday  night  his  whole 

thefonrth,  oommenoed  hbrnarohforKnoxville.  force  had  left  Onlpepperand  was  iolliog  hack. 

Five  miles  above  London  at  Davie's  Ford,  the  Eis  marcli  was  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 

eleventh  corps  crossed  the  Little  Tennessee,  running  from  Alexandria.     The  enemj  vere 

andat  Uorgantown  seven  miles  farther  np,  the  enconntered  at  times,  and  occasionally  skir- 

fourth  and  his  own  corps  crossed.  The  eleventh  mishing  ensued,  but  a  general  engagement  was 

moved  on  the  neit  day  to  Loniaville,  a  distance  avoided. 

of  thirty-one  milee.    The  other  troops  moved  On  the  Ilth  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Lee's 

to  UarysviUe.    All  were  on  the  eonth  side  of  army  reached  Culpepper,  and  were  compelled 

the  Eolebin.    On  th*  night  of  December  Sd,  to  holt  during  the  day  to  famish  provision  to 

the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Sherman  reached  Knox-  the  troops.     On  his  advance  Qea.  Lee  had  left 

ville.  This  movement  turned  the  flank  of  Gen.  Gen,  Fita  Lee  with  his  diviwon  of  cavalry  and 

Longstreet,  and  he  raised  the  siege  and  re-  adetachment  of  in&ntry  to  hold  his  lines  south 

tAated  toward  Bntledge  on  that  night.    On  of  the  Bapidan.    This  force  was  attacked  by 

the  next  day,  the  fourth  arrived  at  Knasville,  Gen.  Boford  on  Saturday,  and  e,  sharp  skinni^ 

and  in  conjanction  with  Gen.  Burnside's  forces  ensued  j   but  the  enemy  being  reeuoreed  by 

immediatelycommenoedapnrHnit,   Gen.  Long-  Gen.  Stuart's  troops,  Gen,  Boford  fell  back 

street  fell  back  into  the  border  of  Virginia,  and  across  the  Rappahannock, 

took  a  strong  position.   Gen,  Bumside  was  sub-  On  the  12th  Gen.  Lee  advanced  in  two  col- 

aeqaently  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  De-  nmne,  with  the  deaisn  of  reacliing  the  Orange 

partment  of  the  Ohio  at  his  own  urgent  request,  and  Alexandria  railroad  north  of  the  river, 

and  Gen.  Foster  assigned  to  ita  command.  and  intercepting  the  retreat  of  Gen,  IddMJe.    A 

It  was  during  this  siege  that  Gen.  Averill  cavalry  skirmi^  occurred  at  Jefiereoffi>n,  but 

advanced  from  Western  Virginia,  and  ont  the  the  Bappahannook  at  Warrenton  Springs  was 

communications  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  as  here-  reached  that  aAemoon,  when  the  passage  was 

atfer  stated.  disputed    by  Federal    cavalry  and    artillery. 

The  other  military  operations  of  the  year  IJpon   the    advance  of  a  Oonfederate  force 

1863,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  these  troops  fell  back. 

on  Charieaton,  of  a  less  coospicnons  and  im-  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  18th,  the  march 

portant  character.    Some  of  them,  however,  was  resimiod,  and  the  two  columns  reunited 

were  designed  to  be  made  in  cooperation  with  at  Warrenton  in  the  afternoon,  and  halted, 

the  princinal  movements  above  stated.  On  the  next  morning  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee 

Upon  tee  departure  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  was  continned,  a  portion  of  his  array  moving 
corps  to  reenforce  Gen.  Bragg,  the  remainder  by  waj^  of  New  Baltimore  toward  Bristvt's 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army  near  Orange  Court  Honse,  Station,  and  the  rest,  accompanied  by  tlic 
in  Virginia,  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  proceeding  to  tlio 
■gainst  Gen.  Meade,  and  manceuvred  to  tarn  same  point  by  Auburn  and  Greenwioh.  Near 
liis  left  flank  while  at  OuJpeppor  Court  House,  the  former  place  &  skirmish  took  pbce  he- 
At  tills  time  Gen.  Hooker  had  lelt  with  nearly  tween  Gen.  Ewell'a  advance  and  a  body  of 
two  corps  to  refenforce  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  Ten-  Gen.  Meade's  troops.  The  retreat  of  Gen,  . 
□essee.  -  The  forward  movement  on  the  part  Meade  was  conducted  by  direct  parallel  rocds, 
of  the  Confederate  army  commenced  on  Thnrs-  while  the  enemy  in  their  advance  were  corn- 
day,  October  Stb,  when  Gens,  Anderson  and  polled  to  march  by  dil&cult  and  circuitous 
Ueth  moved  their  divisions  from  the  vicinity  routes.  They  were  thus  nnable  to  intercept 
of  Peyton's  Ford  and  Bapidan  Bridge,  np  to  the  retreat.  The  rear  guard  of  Gen,  Meade 
and  beyond  Orange  Oonrt  Honse.  On  Friday  consisted  of  the  aecond  corps,  ,iinder  Geo. 
morning  Gen.  Wilcox's  brigade  moved  from  Warren.  It  bad  reached  Bristoe's  Station,  and 
Bamett's  Ford,  and  forming  the  rear  of  Lieut.-  about  noon  on  the  I4th  it  was  suddenly  at- 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill'a  column,  the  troops  proceeded  tacked  by  Gen.  Hill,  who,  with  two  brigades 
to  MadisOn  Court  House.  At  tha  same  time,  of  the  enemy,  had  arrived  in  advance.  Gen. 
the  corps  of  General  Swell  followed,  consist-  Warren  immediately  arranged  his  corps  for 
isgof  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Rhodes,  Johnson,  action,  and  a  sharp  struggle  ensned,  whii% 
and  Early.  Meanwhile  a  show  of  force  was  l^ted  for  some  hours,  when  the  enemy  were 
atill  kept  up  in  front  of  Gen.  Meade  on  the  i^ulsed  with  a  loss  of  £ve  guns  and  a  largo 
Rapidan,  by  burning  heavy  oamp  Sres,  and  number  killed,  wounded,  and  four  hundred 
mointtuning  the  regdor  picket  force  in  front,  and  fifty  mode  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss 
In  the  afternoon  Gen.  Stnart'a  cavalry  began  was  fifty-one  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 
to  advance,  keeping  on  the  right  of  the  in&n-  fifty-nine  wonnded.  After  remaining  in  poe- 
try, and  rested  at  nig^t  near  Madison  Court  session  ot  the  field  during  the  night,  the  sec- 
Ilonse.  On  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  infantry  ond  eorpa  fell  back  acroas  Broad  Run.  Gen, 
crossed  the  Robinson  river  near  Crigleraville,  Meade  then  fortified  his  position  beyond  Bull 
andsoon  after  a  skirmish  took  place  between  Run,  extending  bis  line  toward  the  Little 
Gen,  Stnart  and  a  body  of  New  York  infantry.  River  turnpike.  The  enemy  now  ceased  to 
in  which  many  of  the  latter  were  made  pris-  advance  fbrther.  Gen.  Meade  held  a  strong 
onera.  poution,  and  if  it  conld  have  been  tamed  by 
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the  enemy  he  oonld  readilj  hare  retired  to  the  in  the  proposed  attaok  by  Gea.  Meade.    They 

intrenchments  aronnd  Washington  and  Alex-  also  rendered  yalaahle  services  in  the  pnrsnit 

andria.     After  destroying  the  railroad  from  after  Gen.  Lee  had  effected  his  passage  of  the 

Oab  Rnn  sonthwardly  to  the  Rappahannock,  rirer. 

the  enemy  retreated  on  the  18th  to  tiie  line  of  On  the  24th  of  Jnly  Col.  Toland  attacked  the 

that  rirer,  leaving  their  cavalry  in  front  of  enemy  at  WyfiieviUe,  on  the  East  Tennessee  and 

Gen.  Meade.  Virginia  railroad,  capturing  two  pieces  of  artil- 

Daring  the  next  day  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  lery,  700  muskets^  and  125  priscmers.    Oar  loss 

Meade  advanced,  before  whom  Gen.  8taart  was  17  killed  and  61  wounded.    The  enemy^s 

retired,  until  an  attack  was  made  on  their  killed  and  wounded  were  reported  to  be  75. 

flank,  near  Buckland,  by  Geo,  Fitz  Lee,  who  In  August  Gen.  Averijl  attacked  a  force  of 

had  moved  fh>m  Auburn.     A  severe  action  the  enemy  under  Gen.  6am.  Jones,  at  Rocky 

ensued,  and  the  enemy  advanced  nearly  to  Gap,  in  Greenbrier  county,  capturing  one  gun, 

Haymarket   and  Gainesville,  where   the  in-  150  prisoners,  and  killing  and  wounding  some 

fantry  were  encountered,  and  tbe  former  re-  200.    The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  i^d 

tired.  missing,  was  180. 

When  the  advance  of  G«n.  Lee  from  the  On  the  11th  of  September  Gren.  Imboden  at- 
Rapidan  commenced,  orders  were  sent  to  G^.  tacked  a  small  force  of  Federal  troops  at  Moore- 
Imboden  to  advance  down  the  Shenandoah  val-  field,  wounding  15  and  capturing  about  150. 
leyandguard  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  on  the  On  the  6th  of  November  Gen.  Averill  at- 
Oonfederate  left.  Having  performed  this  duty  tacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  near  Lewis- 
he  marched  on  the  18th  upon  Oharlestown,  burg,  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery,  100 
and,  jfrrounding  the  place,  captured  nearly  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of  small  arms, 
all  o^ne  force  stationed  there,  with  their  wagons,  and  camp  equipage.  The  enemy^s 
stores  and  transportation.  Upon  an  advance  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at 
of  the  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Gen.  Imboden  800. 
retired  with  his  booty.  In  December,  Gen.  Averill,  with  the  2d,  8d, 

Gen.  Halleok  states  the  loss  in  the  cavalry  and  8th  Virginia  mounted  ini^try,  14th  Penn- 
corps  during  these  operations  to  have  been  74  sylvania,  Dobson^s  battalion  of  cavalry,  and 
by  casualties  and  885  missmg.  G«n.  Lee  states  Ewing's  battery,  advanced  into  Southwestern 
that  in  the  course  of  these  operations  2,486  Virginia,  and,  on  the  16th,  destroyed  the  Vir- 
prisoners  were  captured,  of  which  486  were  ginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  Salem.  At 
taken  by  Gen.  Imboden.  The  loss  of  the  en-  the  same  place  three  depots  were  destroyed, 
emy  is  not  stated.  containing  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  10,000  bush- 
On  the  7th  of  November  Gens.  I^gwick  els  of  wheat,  100,000  bushels  of  shelled  com, 
and  French  attacked  the  enemy  at  Rappahan-  50,000  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  barrels  of  meat, 
nock  Station  and  Kelly's  Ford,  and  captured  several  cords  of  leather,  1,000  sacks  of  salt,  81 
several  redoubts,  four  guns,  eight  battle  flags,  boxes  of  clothing,  20  bales  of  cotton,  a  large 
and  about  two  thousand  prisoners.  The  Fed-  amount  of  harness,  shoes,  and  saddles,  equip- 
eral  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  three  hun-  meats,  tools,  oil,  tar,  and  various  other  stores^ 
dred  and  seventy.  and  100  wagons.    Ilie  telegraph  wire  was  cut, 

About  the  20th  of  November  an  advance  was  coiled,  and  burned  for  a  half  mile.  The  water 
made  by  Gen.  Meade  from  the  position  held  station,  turn-taUe,  and  three  cars  were  burned, 
at  that  time,  under  the  impression  that  G«n.  the  track  torn  up,  and  the  rails  heated  and  de- 
Lee  was  either  retreating  south  from  the  Rapi-  stroyed  as  much  as  possible,  in  six  hours.  Five 
dan,  or  was  preparing  for  a  movement  in  some  bridges  and  several  culverts  were  destroyed 
other  quarter.  The  intention  was  to  ascertain  over  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles.  A  large  quan- 
the  position  of  Gen.  Lee's  forces,  and  to  bring  tity  of  bridge  timber  and  repaixing  materials 
on  a  contest  with  them.  Upon  this  advance  were  also  destroyed.  On  returning.  Gen.  Av- 
the  enemy  fell  back  and  took  up  a  strong  posi-  eriU  found  six  separate  commands  under  Gens. 
tion  behind  Mine  Run,  southwest  of  Ohancel-  Early,  Joneff,  Fitz  Lee,  Imboden,  Jackson,  and 
lorsville.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and  Echols,  arranged  in  a  line  extending  from 
«ithe  risks  attending  an  assault,  were  such  that  Staunton  to  Newport,  on  all  the  available 
the  army  of  Gen.  Meade  withdrew  from  the  roads,  to  intercept  him.  Having  captured  a 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  resumed  its  pret^s  despatch  of  l^e  enemy,  by  which  their  posi- 
camps  around  Brandy  Station,  on  the  Orange  tions  were  made  known.  Gen.  Averill  marched 
and  Alexandria  railroad.  from  the  front  of  Jones  to  that  of  Jackson  dur- 

In  West  Virginia  the  force  was  too  small  ing  the  night,  crossed  the  river  and  pressed  in 

during  the  year  to  attempt  any  important  cam-  the  latter's  outposts,  and  passed  him.    In  the 

paign  by  itself;  but  it  acted  maiuly  on  the  de-  meantime,  forces  were  concentrating  upon  GKsn. 

fensive,  in  repelling  raids  of  the  enemy  and  Averill  at  a  place  called  Oalaghan's,  over  every 

breaking  up  bands  of  guerillas.  available  road  but  one,  which  was  deemed  im- 

When  Gen.  Lee's  army  retreated  across  th^  practicable.    Over  this  one  he  crossed  the  top 

l^otomao  in  July  last,  Brig.-G^n.  Kelly  concen-  of  the  Alleghanies  with  his  command,  and  ar- 

trated  all  his  available  force  on  the  enemy's  rived  at  Beverly  on  the  21st,  with  a  loss  of  six 

flank,  near  Clear  Springs,  ready  to  codperate  drowned,  four  wounded,  and  ninety  missing, 
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and  having  csptnred&bonttvo  hundred  priwa-  defltrojvd  bjr  m  exp«dltion  under  OoL  Spear, 
ers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  honee.  and  the  qnartermaster's  depot  at  Eauover  Sta- 
in North  OaroHna,  during  the  jear  186^  no  tion.  On  his  return  be  brought  back  thirtf- 
itnportant  operations  were  oarried  on  against  five  armj  wagons,  seven  handred  horses  and 
the  enemf  in  oonaeoQence  of  the  weakness  of  mnleis  and  Gen.  Pitzhngh  Lee,  the  Kon  of  Gen. 
the  Federal  force.  It  acted  chieflj  on  the  d&-  B.  E.  Lee,  ss  a  prisoner.  The  other  bridge 
fenfflve,  and  held  the  inpcrtaot  positions  which  over  the  Sontb  Anna  was  not  destToved,  but 
had  been  previoaalf  captnred.  the  railroad  track  between  it  and  Bicbmond 
In  March  the  Confederate  general,  Pettigm,  was  toro  np  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
with  a  Isi^  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  bridge  at  Ashland  Station,  on  the  same 
made  an  nnsnocesafol  demonstration  on  New-  road,  eleven  miles  onC  of  Richmond,  was  com- 
bem.  The  loss  of  Gen,  Foster,  in  command  of  pletelj  demolished  and  burned,  as  ^bo  the  de- 
the  Federal  forces,  was  two  killed  and  fonr  pot.  Alter  remaining  at  the 'Wbitehonse  three 
vonnded.  In  April,  Gen.  Hill  laid  eiege  to  days,  Gen.  Dix  received  orden  to  return  with 
'Washington,  on  tAe  Tar  river.  The  town  had  hb  forces  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Gen. 
onlj  a  small  garrison  and  was  slightly  fortified.  Meade.  At  that  time  he  had  oomplet^y  cut 
Gen.  Foster,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  caused  off  Gen.  Lee's  commnnications  with  Richmond 
the  works  to  beso  strengthened,  that  they  were  by  way  of  the  two  railroads  croasing  the  South 
held  nntU  re^nforoemeuts  arrived  &omNew-  juina  river,  and  had  control  of  the  whole  conn- 
bem  to  raise  the  siege.  try  from  the  Pamonkey  to  the  Rappahannock. 
In  May  an  expedition  was  sent  agunst  a  The  small  force  in  the  Department  of  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  at  Gum  Swamp,  which  Sonth  caused  a  saspension  of  active  oper- 
captnrcd  one  bnndred  and  sixty-five  prisonera  ations  nntil  March,  1868.  An  attack  npon  Fort 
and  military  stores.  In  Joly  another  espedi-  Bomter  and  Charleston  had  long  been  con- 
tioQ  was  sent  against  Rocky  Monnt  on  the. Tar  templatedhy  the  Navy  Bepartmeut,  and  it  was 
river,  which  destroyed  the  bridge  at  that  place,  represented  that  the  operation  of  the  ironclads 
and  &  large  amount  of  property  belongniig  to  would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  land  force  pre- 
tbe  enemy.  No  forther  operations  of  import-  pared  to  assist  the  attack,  and  to  occupy  any 
ance  took  place  in  North  Oorclina  during  the  work  reduced  by  the  navy. 
T'ear.  The  Department  of  North  Oaroltnawaa  Gen.  Foster  was,  therefore,  sent  with  a  con- 
united  with  that  of  Virginia,  under  the  com-  siderable  force  and  a  large  siege  equipage  to 
mand  of  Qen.  Dix,  until  the  latter  was  trans-  assist  the  naval  attack.  But  not  proving  ac- 
ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  ceptable  to  Gen.  Hunter,  then  in  command,  he 
the  East,  when  Gen,  Foster  assumed  the  com-  returned  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  his  troops 
mand.  The  latter  was  suhsequentiy  transferred  and  siege  equipage.  The  naval  attack  on  the 
to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  Gen.  B.  F.  fort  was  made  npon  April  Ttli  (ie»  Natal  Opbb< 
Batter  appAited  to  the  command  of  the  De-  ations),  but  was  rather  unsncceasfiil,  and  noth- 
partment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  ing  apparently  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
After  abaBdmtng  the  si^e  of  Washington  land  forces.  It  was  now  represented  by  the 
in  April,  Qen.  Hill  marched  toward  Nansa-  Navy  Department  that  a  second  attack  upon 
iDODiI  to  reGnforoe  Gen.  Longitreet,  who  was  Fort  Hnmter  and  Charleston  was  preparmg, 
investing  Snffi:^  .in  Southeastern  Virginia,  and  that  its  euccees  reqnired  the  military  oc- 
tlpoD  ftoling  in  his  direct  assault  upon  the  cupation  of  Morris  Island,  and  the  establish- 
place.  Gen,  Longatreet  be^n  to  establial»bat-  ment  of  land  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist 
teriea  for  its  rednctiot%  The  defence  of  the  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort  As  this  was  a 
}Ja«e  was  oondooted  by  Gen.  Peck,  nnder  the  task  requiring  engineering  skill,  it  was  assi^- 
command  of  Gen.  Dix,  who  made  every  prepa-  ed  to  Gen.  Q.  A.  Qillmore,  who  took  the  corn- 
ration  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  retarded  mand  of  the  department.  On  the  night  of  the 
the  constrnotion  of  the  enemy's  works  nntll  8d  of  July  he  oommenoed  his  advance  upon 
the  attempt  was  finally  abandoned.  The  Fed-  Charleston  by  the  movement  of  troops  to  Folly 
erml  lossdnringtheee  operatioaa  was  forty-four  Island,  There  they  remained  as  secret  aspos^ 
killed,  two  hnndred  and  one  wonnd«d,  and  fonr-  sible,  and  erected  batteries  to  cover  those  of  the 
teen  roisaing.  They  oaptnred  fbur  htmdr«d  enemy  on  the  sonth  ends  of  Morris  Island.  On 
prisoners.  the  10th  the  entire  force  wl^h  was  required 
Aboutthe2Dthof  June,  while  6en.  Lee  was  having  arrived,  the  batteriesfljjened  upon  the 
advanmng  into  Pennsylvania,  all  the  available  enemy,  and  when  their  gnus  were  silenced  a 
fbfTKs  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Dii,  being  charge  was  made  by  the  infantry,  who  had 
about  eighteen  tbouAnd  men,  were  moved  np  crossed  to  the  island  in  boats,  and  the  works 
the  York  river  and  landed  at  the  Whitehoase,  captured.  Adespatdt&ran  Gen.  Oillmorethas 
Cor  the  piirpoee  of  threat«ning  Richmond,  of  reports  his  movements: 

deatroying  tiie  railroad  bridges  over  the  Sonth  IIui>«DumMDn-in>nrrerTnBavTi.       i 

and  North  Anna  rivers,  whioh  were  on  Qen.        l'"'''"^"™"J*,''^^ '^■'^*^!^ 'J™- ' 

Lee's  line  erf  communication,  and  doing  as  much  Jfq/or-OmtralS.  W.  EalUA,  Omaal^aitf; 

d.n>.p,  -  p«.iw.  to  th.  „e»^ta,fd«  00...  Jivi'siSS"™"  s.r„:s."'.;''.;KS 

pying  the  attention  of  a  lai^e  body  of  bis  force,  ™on  tfae  enemy's  foriiOed  position  on  th«  lonlb  end 

Cine  of  the  bridge*  over  the  SoMib  Anna  was  of  Uonii  UUnd,  md,  tfter  in  migsgeiiwnt  of  thrtc 
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trr  Ui  wilbin  bLi  hundred  jards  of 

Wo  now  hold  »11  the  iaiaod  aioept  about  one  mile  on 
the  Qorth  end,  vbich  includes  Fart  Wagner  and  a  bat- 
tery on  Cumminea'  Paint,  mounting  at  the  preaent 
time  fourteen  or  fltleen  heayj-  guaa  in  the  aggregate. 

The  aaaaulting  colnma  was  gallaall)-  led^y  Brig,- 
Oea.  Strong.  It  landed  in  small  boats  under  cover  of 
m;  butteries  on  F0II7  Island  and  four  monilon  led 
by  Rear-Adminl  DalilgTen,  which  entered  the  main 
cbannel  abreast  of  Morris  Island  soon  afler  our  bat- 
teries opened.  Tbe  monitora  conllnuod  their  fire  dur- 
ins  the  daj  moatlr  on  Fort  Wagner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lllh  inituit,  at  d^bi«^io 
eSbrt  was  made  te  cany  Fort  Wagoar  by  (await.   The 

farapet  was  gtuned,  but  tbe  lapports  recoiled  nnder 
lie  fire  to  which  tbcy  were  eiposed  and  could  not  be 
-got  up.  .  Our  loss  ia  both  action*  will  not  vary  mndi 
from  one  hnndred  and  fifty  in  Idlted,  wounded,  and 
prrsooers.  WehaTe  taken  eleven  piecaa  of  heavy  ord- 
Danee  aad  a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipagO' 

The  enemy's  loss  in  kuied,  wouaded,  and  missies, 
will  not  fall  .bort«two  hundred. 

Q.  A.  OILLMORE,  Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 

The  portion  of  Uorria  Island  not  jet  taken 
by  Gea.  Gillmore  was  well  forti&ed.  Fort 
Wagner  wsa  a  strong  waft;,  constructed  of  im- 
mense timbers  and  rafters  covered  over  wttli 
earth  and  sand  some  twenty  feet  thick.  Its 
distance  from  Fort  Samter  in  an  sir  liae  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  foar  and  a  half 
miles  from  Charleston.  On  the  part  of  tbe 
island  called  Cnminings'  Point  was  Battery 
Gregg,  abont  tliree-fonrths  of  a  mile  from  Fort 


Sumter.  Uorris  Island  is  abont  fve  miles 
long  and  some  three  or  fonrteiiles  wide. 
Along  the  sea  coast  ia  an  irregnlar  ridge  mada 
of  sand  heaps,  which  ia  sbont  half  a  ndle  wide, 
the  rest  of  the  island  is  low,  level,  marshy  land, 
much  of  which  is  flooded  at  high  tide.  The 
Confederate  forces  on  the  island  were  nnder  the 
oODunand  of  Brig.-Gen.  Harrison,  of  Georgia; 
Fork  Sam  ter,  which  stands  within  the  entrance, 
and  nearly  in  the  c^tre  of  the  harbor,  waa 
nnder  the  oommond  of  Ool.  Bhett.  The  walls 
were  protected  by  tiers  of  sand  bogs  in  the  in- 
side, some  twenty  feet  tbiok,  thus  making  an 
obstruction  of  brick  and  sand  some  twenty-six 
feet  Fort  Moultrie  ia  nearly  opposite  Sumter, 
on  the  north  side  nf  the  harbor,  and  distant 
about  one  and  one-fourth  miles.  Up  the  har- 
bor on  the  southern  side  is  Fort  Johnson,  one 
and  one-fourth  miles  distant  Abont  a  mile 
beyond,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  harbor,  on  the 
"  middle  grouod,"  is  Fort  Ripley.  Oastla  IHnk- 
ney  is  in  the  same  tine,  and  on  the  north  aids 
of  the  harbor  at  the  monhh  of  the  Oooper  river. 
There  were,  in  addition,  namerons  batteries  at 
Tarions  points  on  all  the  islands  and  the  ttont 


Sins  in  position  and  adoat  for  the  defence  of 
horleston,  was  estimated  at  three  hnndred 
and  seventy-six. 
The  naval  force  nnder  Admiral  Dnpont,  com- 
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poeingtheSoDtlLAtUiitio  blockading  squadron,  ed  the  dltcb,  tdthongh  it  coattuned  four  feet  of 
connited  of  8iit7-oii6  veeeels  of  all  classef,  Vater,  gaining  the  parapet.  The;  were  dis- 
monnling  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  (luns,  lodged,  ho wever,  in  a  few  minnteB  with  hand 
Bat  iron  olada,  carrying  in  oil  about  thirty-  Erenadea,  and  retired,  leaving  more  than  one- 
four  guns,  were  expected  to  take  the  active  half  of  their  number,  including  their  colonel, 
part  in  the  operations  in  the  harbor.  dead  npon  the  field.    The  6th  &)nneotiaDt  regi- 

After  the  faiinre  ot  the  asaault  npon  Fort  ment,  nnder  Lieut.-Oom.  Rodman,  was  next  in 
Wagner,  Uen.  Gillmore  set  to  work  to  bring  his  support  of  the  64th,  and  they  also  aufiered  ter- 
heavy  guns  into  posilioD,  not  only  for  an  at-  ribly,  being  oompelled  to  retire  after  a  stub- 
tack  npon  fTagoer,  bat  upon  all  the  worka  of  born  contest.  The  Sth  Maine,  trhioh  was  next 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  throw  ehella  into  inliue,  wasbrokennphythepassageoftherem- 
Charlest^n.  The  form  of  the  contest  now  con-  nant  of  the  repnlsea  colored  regiment  through 
aisled  in  pushing  forward  the  siege  worka  and  ita  lines,  and  retired  in  confusion,  excepting 
annoying  the  enemy  as  mnoh  oa  poaslble  with  three  compnniea  which  stood  their  grounu. 
■horpshootera  and  shells.  The  enemy  acted  It  now  devolved  npon  the  8d  New  Hamp- 
in  the  same  manner.  Fort  Johnson  night  and  ahire  regiment  to  push  forward,  and,  led  by 
day  threw  ahella,  which  burst  above  the  work-  Gen.  Strong  and  Col.  Jackson  in  person,  they 
men  in  the  trenches.  Wagner  was  kept  qniet  daahed  np  againat  the  fort.  Three  oompaniea 
by  the  ahip  Ironsides  and  the  monitora,  while  gained  the  ditch,  and  wading  through  the 
these  in  tnm  were  attacked  by  the  gtma  of  water,  fonnd  shelter  ag^nst  the  embankment, 
Gr^g  and  Bumter.  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  OB^aiilt,  and 

On  the  18th  of  JnJy,  abont  twelve  heavy  the  second  brigade,  which  should  have  been  up 

gnna  were  in  position,  besides  eight  or  ten  and  ready  to  anpport  their  oomradea  of  the  6rst, 

mortars,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  Fort  were nnaccoantably delayed.    Gen.  Strengthen 

Wagner,  and  Gen.  Gillmore  determined  on  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  and  lie  down  on  the 

making  another  attack.    It  was  commenced  at  glacis,  which  was  obeyed,  witbont  confusion. 

noon  by  Gen.  Gillmore'a  batteiiea  and  the  tri-  While  waiting  here,  exposed  to  the  heavy 

gate    Ironaides;    five  monitore,  two   mortar  fire,' Gen.  Strong  was  wounded.    Findingthat 

acboonera,  and  three  wooden  gunboats  soon  the  supp^ta  did  not  come.  Gen.  Strong  gave 

joined  in.     The  enemy  replied  bri^y  from  the  orderajr  his  brigade  to  retire,  and  the  men 

Fort  Wagner,  Battery  Bee,  beyond  Cnmminga'e  left  the  field  in  perfect  order. 

Point,  and  the  guns  on  the  southwestern  face  Soon  afterword  the  other  brigades  csme  on, 

of  Fort  Sumter.    Their  fire  waa  chiefly  direct-  and  made  np  for  their  tardiness  by  their  valor. 

ed  against  the  vessels,  occasionally  a  shell  was  Rushing  impetuonsly  np  the  glacis,  undeterred 

thrownatthebatteries.    Soon  after  four  o'clock  by  the  fnry  of  the  enemy,  whose  fire  waa  not 

the  fire  of  Fort  Wagner  oeased.    It  waa  known  intermitted,  several  of  the  regiments  succeeded 

that  one  gun  had  been  dismounted  and  another  in  crossing  the  ditch,  scaling  the  parapet,  and 

waa  snppoeed  to  have  exploded.    Under  the  descending  into  the  fort.    Here  a  hand-to-hand 

impreeaion  that  the  works  were  evaonated,  on-  conflict  ensued.    The  troops  fonght  with  des- 

other  attempt  to  occupy  tbem  waa  determined  peration,  and  were  able  to  drive  the  enemy 

spoB.    For  this  pnrpose.two  brigades  consist-  from  one  side  of  the  work  to  seek  shelter  be- 

itig  of  the  7th  Oonneoticnt  regiment,  the  8d  tween  the  traverses,  while  they  held  posscEsion 

New  Hnmpahire,  the  Sth  Uaine,  the  76th  Penn-  for  something  more  than  an  hour.    This  piece 

a7lvania,and  the  48th  Ifew  York,  nnder  Brig.-  of  gallantry  waa  nnfortnnately  of  no  advantage. 

Gen.  Strong,  and  the  TtR  New  Hampshire,  Sth  The  enemy  rallied,  and,  having  received  reeiv 

Connecticnt,  02d  Ohio,  100th  New  York,  and  forcementa,  made  a  charge  npon  them  and  ez- 

64th  Mosaachusetta  (colored),  under  Col.  Put-  pelled  them  from  their  position  by  the  force  of 

nam,  were  ordered  forward  from  behind  the  number?.    One  of  the  regiments  engaged  in 

sand  hills.    The  brigades  were  formed  in  line  this  brilliant  dash  was  the  48th  New  York, 

OD  the  beach,  with  the  regiments  disposed  in  Col.  Barton,  and  it  came  out  almost  decimated, 

eolomna,  the  colored  regiment  being  in  advance.  The  46th  waa  among  the  first  to  entM  the  fort, 

TbiatiMvement  was  otwerved  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  fired  upon  by  a  regiment  that  gained 

and  a  fire  waa  opened  on  the  troops  but  with-  the  parapet  some  minutes  later,  under  the  sup- 

oot  effect.    At  dark  the  order  was  given  for  position  that  it  waa  the  enemy.    About  mid- 

both  brigades  to  advance.  Gen.  Btrong'a  lead-  night  the  order  was  given  to  retire,  and  tlie 

iog  B«d  Ool.  Pntnam's  witliin  supporting  die-  troops  fell  back  to  the  rifie  pits  outside  of  their 

taoce.    Ilie  troopa  went  forward  at  qniok  time  own  works.    The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 

and  ia  sfienoe,  tmtdl  tbe  G4t.h  Uassachu setts,  missing,  was  fifteen  handred  and  thirty. 

led  by  Coh  Shaw,  waa  within  two  hundred  Gen.  Gillmore  now  made  his  preparations  to 

jardsof  the  work,  when  the  men  gave  a  fierce  bombard  both  Wagner  and  Snmtfr,  and  tbe 

yell  and  rushed  up  the  glacis,  closely  followed  city  of  Cliarleston. 

by  the  other  regimente  of  the  brigade.  Meantime  a  correapondence  took  place  bo- 

The  enemy,  hitherto  silent,  opened  upon  tween  the  opposing  commanding  officers. 

them  furionsiT  with  grap^  MnisteJ^  and  a  eon-  ^„j„  ^^^  ^^  He.dauorler.  Dep.r.n.™t  of  South 

tmuouB  fhsiiade  of  small  arms.     Tbe  negroes,  Caroliua,  fleorgiB,  Md  Floridm,  Charleiton,  S.  C.  July 

howerer,  plunged  on,  and  many  of  them  cross-  ith,  1863,  Qen.  Beauregud  nyi  that  it  ii  bis  duty,  in 
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the  intereats  of  bamaoity,  to  tddreM  Gen.  OiOmor^  the  island,  having  the  highest  points  resting  on 

with  a  view  of  effectiog  some  understanding  as  to  4b#  the  marsh.    The  rifle  pits  forming  the  foanda- 

SrX3^T/r.:j5&!^"~1'S^-tbt'h4?::  tionofth«^p««ll/werethrown«dH>ray 

deccssor,  Mij.-Gen.  Hinter,  to  the  Combahee  river,  after  «!« troops  gamed  possession  of  the  lower 

which  seized  and  earned  away  negro  slaves  off  pianta^  part  of  the  ieUnd.    These  pits  were  thro?m  op 

tions  on  its  banks,  ravaged  the  plantatioDa,  acl,  he  in  a  single  night,  and  nsed  first  in  the  attack 

says  he  do^  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  ^  j^  Wagner,  on  Jnly  18th.   The  hiterstices 

touching  that  species  of  piUaging,  but  desires  toac- v«^!^.^Ji«  ^ii^/  ^^a  ^-.  fl-o*  ^*-.ii«i 


any  mUitaiy  exigencjr.       ^.      -,.         ,  ^  ,  was   three   hundred  and  twenty-five  yards. 

BeS^.t^?oSt;S2ru>  Atrl?rS^Si  The  ««ge  gun.  ^J>rt^^  "fjT'lJ'r 

consequences  which  ever  resulted  in  the  employment  moonted  m  the  rear  of  this  paralleL    Ita  du- 

of  a  merciless,  servile  race  as  soldiers;  "that  Napoleon  tance  from  Fort  Samter  was  three  thousand 

refused  to  employ  the  serfs  in  his  campaign  against  three   hundred  and   fifty  yards.    The  third 

such  material,  in  the  language  of  the  publicists,  as  On  the  left  of  the  parallels  e«rUiworks  were 

barbarians,  Ac.    In  condnsion,  he  asks  whether  the  eonstmoted,  containmg  guns  of  heavy  caliher. 

acts  which  resulted  in  the  bnmin|r  of  the  villages  of  Their  mean  distance  from  Fort  Sumter  was 

Darien,  Ga.,  and  Bluffton,  and  flje  ravages  on  the  fy^  thousand  one  hundred  yards.  Still  farther 

S^eSJS^eTif^a^^^  to  the  left,  on  the  mard,  jnother  earthwork 

to  hereaaer.  was  eonstruoted  fiftcmg  Fort  Sumter.    On  this 

Gen.  Gillmore  addresses  Gfen.  Beauregard fiomMor-  was  mounted  a  gun  called  "Swamp  AngeL" 

ris  Island;  under  date  of  July  18th.  He  states  that,  while  The  "  Mar^  "  is  a  vast  growth  of  cane,  border- 

^^^^^^^l^^lZ^^'^^UtZ^  tagop  IJghtHonae  Inlet  «id  Morris  kUnd 

among  civilised  nations,  he  shall  expect  from  Se  mS-  directly  iSftcmg  James  Idand,  which  runs  par^ 

mandmg  general  opposed  to  him  full  compliance  with  allel  with  Morris  Island.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide, 

the  same  rules,  in  their  unrestricted  ^[>plication  to  all  and  borders  the  island  nearly  its  whole  length, 

theforces  under  hu  command.  r  r^  ooa  ^  o/*o  At  low  tide  it  is  dry,  but  at  high  water  there  is 

sa^Si?s^?^fo"S?lo"^^^^^^^  about  four  feet  of  ^ater  OTcrlte  whc^^^^^^ 

mark  that  Gen.  Gillmore  will  expect  from  him  "full  Soows  were  procured  and  loaded  With  bags  of 

compliance  with  the  same  rules  established  by  ussijges  sand,  and  at  every  tide  floated  into  the  marsh, 

of  civiliied  nationa,  4c.,  in  their  unrestricted  apphca-  and  piled  on  the  selected  spot.    They  sank 

tion  to  all  his  forces,"  inasmuch  as  he  is  wholly  una-  a^^J^  i-^  *\^^i^  w^^awv  v»a;i  ««ii  «at^Sjllv  Aiamn. 

ware  that  any  departure  from  the  same  has  eveV  been  down  in  their  watery  bed  Md  rapidly  disap- 

alleffed  on  his  part,  or  by  anv  of  his  troops,  from  the  peared,  but  the  process  was  still  contmuea  witn 

established  laws  and  usages  between  civilized  peoples;  each  renewing  tide,  until  an  immense  bank, 

and  then  he  oOls  for  more  specific  charges.  towering  six  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  canes, 

In  reply  to  Gen.  Beauregard's  despateh  of  the  22d  ^.-  vimhlp      Stmnir  tnLVAraoH  were   Areeted 

ultimo. Gen. Gillmore, on  the  5th of  A5gust,aaernoti-  ^^  ^      S'       5^^J        T^-wT^J;!^^ 

cing  the  remark  of  Gen.  Beauremurd  that  he  was  at  a  ^^  ft"*^  «"«   "™®  glren  for  it  to  setMe,  the 

loss  to  peroeive  the  necessity  for  nis  statement  that  he  gnn  was  placed  on  one  of  the  SCOWS,  and  floated 

iGen.  G.)  should  expect  a  full  compliance  on  his  (Gen.  through  the  canes  at  high  tide  to  the  sdte  of  the 
Vb)  part  with  the  same  rules,  Aa,  in  their  unrestricjp  battery,  where  it  was  moored  and  soon  mount- 
ed appucation  to  all  the  forces  under  his  command,  ^^  *v;i  L^^.u  t.»^««.  «ii  k.^^  a^^^^  ««-  .i;»k#  i* 
Btatei  that  he  considered  bis  remarks  as  pertinent  and  ^i  ^^^.  ^2^|?  having  ^1  been  done  at  night,  it 
proper  at  the  time.  Events,  he  adds,  since  transpired,  bemg  m  fbll  view  of  Fort  Johnson  and  James 
show  them  to  have  been  eminently  so.    In  proof  be  Island  batteries. 

quotes  the  circumstances  of  agreement  for  mutual  pa-        Qn  the  niffht  of  Auffust  18th,  the  Federal 

rolmg  and  retoming  to  their  respective  commands  -p.orlr«  vrt^rfi  ulvAnoAd  within  fnnr  hnndred  imd 

the  wounded  prisonew  in  our  hands.    "  You  declined,"  J^^^^  were  auvancea  witnm  lour  nunarea  ana 

Gen.  Gillmore  goes  on  to  say,  "to  return  the  wounded  twenty  yards  of  Wagner,  witbout  any  snspl- 

officers  and  men  belonsing  to  my  colored  regiments,  cion  of  the  enemy.    Soon  after  daylight,  a  fire 

and  your  subordinate  in  charge  of  the  exchange  as-  -was  opened  iVom  Wagner,  Gregg,  nnd  Sumter, 

!?i;!^»***^^S"/Jn?^*L'd5^^  which  oontmued  for  two  hours,  and  answered 

ation.      Sv  could  but  regard  this  transaction  as  a  pal-  ..^.v    ^^.4.  ^,^«  a.^^  ^u^  -pj^^.^i   \^^4^^^^^ 

pable  breach  of  faith  on  Gen.  Beauregard's  part,  and  J}^^   S^®**  ^S?^  "^^™  t°®  Federal   batteriee. 

a  flagrant  violation  of  Gen.  B.'s  pledges  as  an  officer.  On  the  15th  all  the  forts  of  the  enemy  n*om 

Johnson  Island,  on  the  left,  to  Fort  Wagner,  on 
The  first  works  erected  by  Gen.  Gillmore  af-  the  right,  opened  fire,  and  continued  it  at  in- 
ter taking  possession  of  Morris  Island,  were  the  tervals  of  fifteen  minutes.  For  the  first  time 
construction  of  parallels.  These  extended  fi*om  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Fed- 
the  beach  on  the  right  to  the  marsh  on  the  left,  eril  batteries.  A  200-ponnd6r  Parrott  was 
The  first  was  distant  from  Fort  Wagner  one  brought  to  bear  on  the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of 
thousand  two  hundred  yards.  The  second,  and  testing  the  powder  to  be  used  in  these  guns, 
principal  one,  was  so  constructed  that  its  left  Seven  shots  were  fired,  a  dii^nce  of  two  and 
was  six  hundred  and  seven  yards  from  Wag-  five-eighth  miles ,  the  first  three  fell  short,  but 
ner,  and  its  right  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  remaining  four,  two  went  directly 
yards.  The  third  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-  through  the  gorge  wall,  a  short  distance  above 
five  yards  from  Wagner.  The  parallels  were  the  sally  port,  and  two  struck  the  parapet,  and 
built  in  an  oblong  direction  with  the  length  of  sent  an  immense  amount  of  brick  and  mortar 
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into  the  ditch  and  into  the  fort.  The  solid  «hot,  Some  ^ns  on  iiw  oast  end  and  the  noitfaeMt  ftee 

which  went  through,  mode*  holes  from  fon»to  ^~  disabled.    The  flag  waa  ahot  down  four  times. 

five  feet  in  diameter.  ^ll^^'^Jfi^fl^^^Pi^.Tf!^^^^ 

^    ^x.  •         ^  A         X  i»rxv   r^       i^*ii  1  be  enemvs  fire  on  Wagner  caused  fire  casualties. 

On  the  mornmg  of  Angnst  ITth,  Gen.  ChU-  inehiding  Oapl  Bobert  Pimgle,  kiUed. 

more,  having  completed  his  hatteries,  which       At  11  o'clock  last  niglit  »  oommnnication  from  the 

nnmbered  abont  sixty  pieces,  and  obtained  the  onemy,  unsigned,  was  sent  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  de* 

Tange,  his  guns  opened  fire  npon  Fort  Sumter.  l?!?T5J5i"°^'^'  rfPT**'*?'? *k*  11127*"  ^2 

T'k^fl!^^*.  «^«a;o»5««  ^^♦v*^  A.:i«f<^  T-«««i^««  ««^  ™d  batteries,  with  a  notification  that  the  city  would 

The  fleet  consisting  of  the  fingate  Ironsides  and  1^  shelled  in  four  hours  if  the  demand  was  not  com- 

tbe  Momtors,  aided  by  some  wooden  gunboats,  plied  with.    Oen.  Beauregard  was  on  s  reconnoissanoe, 

made  an  attack,  at  the  same  time,  npon  Forts  ud  Q«b.  Jordan  returned  it  for  tiie  signature  of  the^ 

Grreeg  and  Wagner.  The  latter  was  completely  ^'j*®''*  ^  .        ,11.*..  .     .,. 

rilenced,  and  the  former  neariy  80.    neMoni-  tb^VSi,£lS2  S,"«Sy"SSS  ^.'S^'o^ 

tors  Passaic  and  Patapsoo  then  moved  nearer  marsh  between  Morris  and  James  Islands,  and  distant 

|p  Fort  Sumter,  and  opened  fire  on  it.    In  the  five  nriles  from  the  city.    Twelve  8-uioh  Parrott  shells 

afternoon  the  fleet  retired,  except  so  much  as  foil  in  the  «ity»  but  caused  •casualties.    Thetransac- 

m  Fort  Wagner.    The  fire  from  the  batteries  of  non-combatants. 

upon  Fort  Sumter  continued  through  the  day       At  davligfat  this  morning  the  enemy  opened  fire 

And  night.  vigoronsi j  on  Sumter.    The  Ironsides  has  nnce  open- 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  had  now  jf  Sumter  is  replying.    Wagner  is  firing  briskly  on 

been  regularly  commenced  by  Gen.  GiUmore.  SSte^*^"^  '         ^  """ 

niefoUowing  is  the  daily  report  by  the  enemy  *  Chableston,  Atmst  2M. 

of  Its  etteet :  ^^  App  ^f  ^^^  enemy's  land  batteries  has  been  kept 

Chablsstow,  Thursday,  AuffitH  S(M4.  up  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  more  guns  disabled.  There  was 

The  firing  of  the  Parrott  guns  upon  Fort  Sumter  to-  onlrone  casualty. 
day  was  exceedingly  heavy.but  not  so  accurate  as  here-        There  was  also  a  heavy  fire  on  Battery  Wamoer  from 
tofore.    About  noon  the  fiag  was  shot  away,  but  soon  the  fleet  and  land,  aho  on  Battery  Gregg.    The  casual- 
replaced.    No   casualties  are  reported.    Col.  Alfred  ties  at  Waflmcr  were  one  oflScer  and  four  privates. 
Bnett  is   commanding,  and  the   garrison   is  stout-        Gen.  GilTmore's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
hearted.  Sumter  and  Morris  Island,  with  a  threat  to  shell  Charles- 

Tho  battery  of  Parrott  guns  is  distant  from  Sumter  ton  in  four,  hours  from"  the  delivery  of  the  paper  at 

two  five-eighw  miles.  The  missiles  used  are  200-jK>und  Wagner,  was  signed  and  returned  at  seven  o'cIock  this 

bolts,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  two  feet  long,  with  flat  morning. 

heads  of  chilled  iron.    Sheila  of  the  same  dimensions        Gen.  Beauregard,  in  his  reply,  charges  inhumanity 

are  also  used.     .  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  amrms  that  if  the 

Up  to  Wednesday  night,  the  third  day  of  the  attack,  offence  be  repeated  he  will  employ  stringent  measures 

1,972  of  these  missiles  struck  Sumter,  and  including  of  retaliation. 

to-day  2,600  have  struck.    The  damage  is  of  course        Up  to  this  time  the  threat  to  shell  the  city  has  not 

considerable,  and  for  the  last  two  days  all  the  guns  on  been  executed. 

the  south  face  of  the  fort  have  been  disabled.  Chableston,  Sunday,  AvQust  S8c?. 

^  Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock,  the  iron-clads  formed        To-day  the  land  batteries  opened  from  south  to 

m  Ime  of  battle  to  renewthe  attack  on  Sumter,  but  the  north,  and  the  Monitors  from  east  to  west,  coming 

fort  opened  at  long  range  from  the  east  face,  and  they  dose  up.    The  fire  was  very  damaging.   The  east  wall 

retir^  without  atUcking.    To-day  the  Ironsides  and  ^„  cracked  and  breached,  and  th?ah5t  swept  through 

two  Monitors  kept  up  a  fire  on  Wagner  at  intervals,  ^q  fort.  A  shell  burst,  wounding  Lieut  Boylston,  Col. 

and   the  Yankee  sappers  have  begun  to  make  an-  Rhett,  and  three  other  officers. 
proacfaes  on  that  battery  from  the  nearwt  work.    A        The  fort  is  now  in  ruins.    Col.  Rhett  is  ordered  to 

shot  from  Wagner  disabled  one  of  tlM  Parrott  guns,  |joid  this  outpost  even  as  a  foriom  hope,  nntU  relieved 

and  the   Jamea  Island  batteries,  under  Lieut  Col.  q^  taken.    CoL  Gaillard  was  killed. 

Tntea,  exploded  two  of  the  enemy's  ammunition  chests.  •  Gen.  GiUmore  sent  a  communication  at  11  o'clock, 

Chablbwok,  Friday,  AuffutiSiti,  giving  notice  Aat  at  11  o*dock  to-morrow  he  would 

The  fire  of  the  enemy's  land  batteries  has  been  ^P«°  ^  ^^  Charleston. 
heavier  than  ever  to-day.    A  new  batteiy  of  Pam)tt  Chabxjhjtoii.  Monday,  Augua  %ith. 

SOS  opened  on  Sumter  this  morning,  and  the  fires        -,.  ,«  a^iujxj         mu 

ve  b^n  concentrated  upon  the  east^battery  and  its  ^  The  enemy's  fire  on  Sumter  slackened  to-day.    The 

gims.    The  south  waU  of  tSe  fi)ri:  is  now  a  pile  of  rub-  ?««*  J>"  «>*  participated.    At  12  0  clock  last  night 

fish.    On  the  north  the  wall  is  also  crumbling  into  the  enwny's  guns  opened  fire  on  the  city,  finng  fifteen 

a  heap  of  ruins.    The  flag  has  been  shot  awaylwice  S-mch  Parrott  shells.  No  casualties  resulted   iTon-com- 

to-day,  and  six  times  durinz  the  attack.    The  flag-  bataats  are  leaving  the  city  m  contmuous  streams. 

staff  IS  shot  oflT,  and  the  flag  mes  from  the  ruins  of  the        ^    .v     ajai.     ^  a        ^  n  ^  /^m  *. 

Booth  wall.     '  ^  On  the  24th  of  August,  Gen.  GiUmore  sent 

Just  before  sunset  Sumter  fired,  several  shots  at  the  the  following  de^atches  to  Washington : 
Ircmades.  which  was  en^ging  Battery  Wagner.  HaAnqirABms  Dbfabtmbht  of  thb  Bourn, ) 

A  Monitor  this  morning  fired  at  Sumter  wh;le  mak-  MoSus  IsSSn^  C.,  Augtut  Ulk,  1868.^  f 

infp  a  reconnoissance,  but  was  not  replied  to.    There  is  «,   «^  .  ,»       o- tw  d- >»   «.  /? ij    m.-.^. 

no  renort  of  casualties.  To  Maj.-Gm.  ff,  W.  HaUecky  Oeneral-tn-Cfhuf: 

ThTsapperi  are  making  a  regular  approach  on  Bat-  ,.  S" :  I  |l»3,e  **»«  ^o°or  ^  ™P^^u*^$  ?™*i!lf  1^1"'': 

lerr  Wairner  a        ©  f  r  \\\iou  of  Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  our  seven  days' 

^      ^      *  bombardment  oftbe  work,  including  two  days  of  which 

CKABLBSToir,  Batordsy,  AuffutA  22d^  t^  powerfol  northeasterly  storm  most  seriously  dimin- 

From  5  o'dock  a.  v.  until  7  o^cloA  p.  m.  yesterday,  ished  the  accuncy  of  our  fire. 
th«  enemy's  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  was  very  heavy.  Nine        Fort  Sumter  is  to-day  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass 

bandred  and  twenty-three  shots  were  fired,  and  seven  of  ruins.    My  chief  of  artillery.  Col.  J.  W.  Turner, 

handred  and  Ibnr  struck  the  fort,  either  outside  or  in-  reports  its  <iestrnction  so  tisr  complete,  that  it  is  no 

sidei    The  eastern  face  of  the  fort  was  badly  battered,  longer  of  any  "  avail  in  the  defence  of  Charleston.** 
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He  kLn  wra  th&t "  b;  «  1ong«r  Sre  it  oould  be  mkd« 
more  compieteljn  rain  end  a  mesa  of  broken  muanrj-, 
bat  could  scutsel;  b«  made  mora  powerieaa  foe  Uie  da- 
fsDcs  oftbe  harbor." 

Ujr  breacbing  batleriea  went  locatni  at  distancea 
lUgiDg  betirean  8,8S0  and  4,240  yarda  from  the  worka, 
ana  DO<r  itnuin  aa  efficient  aa  erer.  I  daam  it  Dnna- 
ceaaaiy,  at  pnoeot,  to  continue  the  fire  upon  the  mina 
ofFortSiuDler, 

litBTS  alao,  under  a  heavr  Era  from  Jemea  laland, 
eatabiiabed  balWriea  on  my  left,  irithiD  effectiTe  run 
of  tb«  beart  of  Cbarleaton  oitj,  and  bare  opfoed  wiu 
tJieni,  after  ^ring  Geu.  Bcau^ard  due  notice  of  mj' 


Uj  DoliSoalioD  to  Oen.  Beauregard,  hii  replj  iherS' 
to,  witb  tbe  tbnat  of  retaliation,  and  m;  r^olnder, 
bare  been  Iranamitled  to  lb*  annjr  beadqnarten. 

The  pmjectilea  Stota  m^battanea  eulered  tbe  citr, 
aad'Qea.  BesDregard  himaelf  deiignatea  Ibem  aatbe 
"  Dioit  deitrucliTe  miaailea  erer  oaM  in  war." 

The  report  of  mj  chief  of  artillery,  and  ur  accurate 
tlcetehortbe  mini  of  Fort  Sumter,  taken  at  13  n.  yes- 
terday, aix  bom  before  we  ceased  firing,  are  herewith 
tranamitted. 

■"Sewreapeetfully,  joarobedient  aerrant, 

Q.  A.  OILLMORE, 
Brigadier-Oeueral  Com  man  ding. 
OmciorCsiaroF  Atmuair,  DcFinHiKTor  1 
Tui  BouTB,  Uaaau  Iilxitd.  8.  C.        V 

ju(rutaa<t.isu.a  t 

Brig.-Gin.  Q.  A.  Giitmon,  Oommandaui  Dtparlmtnt 
0/  Ih*  South,  Morri,  hland.  S.  C. : 

Qenerai.:  1  hsTe  tbe  bonor  to  report  the  elTectUiat 
our  breuchluj;  batlerici  bare  bad  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
and  tbe  condition  of  that  work  to-night,  nt  the  close  of 
the  leven  days'  hombardmeDt. 

Tbe  gorge  nail  of  tbe  fort  is  almost  a  eomplete  mass 

midway  of  this  faoa  the  rampsrts  are  remoTed  nearly, 
and  ia  pIsces  quite  to  the  arches,  and  but  for  the  sand 
bags,  with  which  tbe  cuemslea  were  filled,  and  which 
bnve  sorted  to  austaiu  the  brokeu  arches  aud  masses 
of  masonry,  it  would  have  long  aiuco  been  entirely  cut 
away,  auo  with  it  tbe  arches  to  the  door  of  the  aecond 
tier  of  casemates.  Tbe  debris  on  this  point  now  forma 
a  ramp  reaching  ai  high  as  tbe  floor  of  Itae  casemate*. 


Tbe  parapet  wall  of  the  two  eortbeaaterly  ficea  ia  com- 
pl^y  carried  away,>  small  portion  onlV  being  left  ia 
the  augle  made  with  tbe  gor^  wall,  and  the  ramparta 
of  then  faces  are  also  a  iotd  ruin.  Quite  one  half  of 
our  projectilea  eeem  to  bare  struck  tbe  parade  and 

Kirapet  oftheaelwa  faces,  and  Jud(nn(;lraiD  the  efiect 
ey  naTS  bad  npoo  the  gorge  wall  within  onr  obaer- 
tbUoh,  Ibe  destroctioD  of  masonry  on  tbeae  two  aidea 
must  be  Teij  great,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  neariy 
erery  arch  in  tbeae  ftonts  must  bo  broken  in-  But 
one  gnn  remaini  in  position  on  these  two  fronla.  Tbia 
ia  in  (be  angle  of  Ibe  go^e,  and  I  thiuk^nserricable. 

Tbe  ruic  eitcnda  around,  taking  in  the  northeait- 
erlj  face  aa  far  aa  can  ba  seen.  A  portion  of  this  (ace 
adjoining  tbe  angle  it  makes  with  tbe  soutbeesterlj 
boe  is  concealed,  but  from  the  great  number  of  mis- 
•iies  which  bare  struck  in  this  angle  during  the  !a^ 
two  days,  it  cannot  ba  oiherwiae  than  greatly  damageiC 
and  I  do  not  think  any  goua  caqbe  leh  on  this  face  in 
a  seiriceable  condition. 

Tbe  ramparta  on  tbia  an^e,  as  well  as  in  tbe  south- 
eaalarly  bee,  must  be  plouebed  np  and  greatly  abai- 
lered ;  the  panpet  on  thia  latter  face  being  tara  off  in 
many  places,  aa  wo  can  aee.  and  I  hardly  thiuk  the 
platforma  oi  the  three  remaining  giina  on  thia  £lc* 
could  bare  escaped. 

With  the  aaaiatanoe  of  a  powerful  glaas,  1  cannot 
determine  tbst  more  than  one  of  these  f^ns  can  ba 
oaed.  The  carriages  of  the  otbera  are  erSently  mors 
__  1 1  _..___  I   __a  _..  .1  i_  .L  —  [jj  ijc  ^jjg  jjgrapet 

that  tt  probably  cc 

in  fine,  the  deatruction  of  tbe  fort  is  so  far  complete 
that  it  is  to-day  of  DO  avail  in  tbe  defence  of  the  harbor 
of  Charleston;  byn  longer  £re  it  can  be  made  more 
oompletely  a  ruin  and  a  mass  of  broken  masonry,  but 
could  scarcely  be  more  powerless  for  the  defence  t^  tbe 

I  Iberefora  respectfully  submit  my  opinion  tbat  a 
continuance  of  our  fire  is  no  longer  necessary,  aa  gJT- 
ing  uB  DO  ends  adequate  for  tbe  consnmption  of  our 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

JOHN  W.  TURNER, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillei7. 


The  correspoudetice  mentioced  in  the  pre- 
cediDK  despatch  commenced  on  the  Slst.  On 
that  dayGen-Gillmore  addressed  the  following 
note  to  Gen,  Beauregard  r 

UllDVraamt  I>aFAaTilintT  or  rmt  SnnTii,  I 
Uoaaia  Iilud.  H.  (X.  Aayiul  IIA I  MS.     f 
To  Gtn.  a.  T.  Batungard,  Oottaamling  OmftdinU 
J^orOM,  Charlaloit,  8.0.! 
Omraui.;  I  bare  the  honor  to  demand  of  you  the 
immedtata  eraonalion  of  Uorria  Island  and  Fort  Sum- 
ter by  tbe  Coafederata  forces.    The  preaent  condition 
af  Fort  SanieTi  and  tlie  r^id  and  progresaire  deatm^ 


tioB  which  it  is  nndernuDS  from  my  batteriea,  aaem  to 
render  ita  complete  demolition  witbio  a  few  bonra  a 
matter  of  certain  ty.  All  my  beariest  guns  hare  not  jat 

Should  yon  rafuse  compliance  with  this  demand, 
or  should  I  receive  no  reply  thereto  within  four  hour 
after  it  Is  delirered  ioto  (ne  bands  of  your  tuhordinalr 
n  Fort  Wapier  fbr  transmission,  I  shall  open  fire  oi 


ASUT  OPEBATION& 


1  tha  city  of  Cborluton  in  ths  ft 


B  de- 


HuMiirAKnuDiPAiTimnoTBouTBCAKOLDii,  1 
Qaowu,  AID  FLauDA,  CuBLnrOH,  8.  C.       V 
jliVtiM  lid,  IStSL     I 
Sib:  Lut  nigh^  at  fltteeD  minatM  bofon  deven 
o'clock,  daring  mj  >b6eDiia  on  i  reoonnoiBuiieo  cf  m; 
fcrtiBcations,  ■  oammoDumHoD  was  receiTed  U  Iheia 
beadgiurleTB,  dated  "  Headqnailan  Deputmrot  of  (be 
8antb,MoTrtaUlMd,aC.,Aiigiurt£l>t,186S,"  demand- 
ing "  iba  immednte  sracnation  of  UcnU  IilaDd  and 


F«rt3nnil«rb7UieCoofedente(bn:a«,"on  tha  oUesed 
gtouoda  "  that  the  preaent  oondiUon  of  Fort  Sumier, 
■ud  the  rapid  and  pn^reuiTe  deatnction  which  it  ia 
■DdergoinE  from  mr  hatlerioa,  seem  to  render  ita  com- 
plelo  demolitioa  itlthin  a  fbw  bonra  t  mattar  <^  oor- 
twD^ ; "  and  that  if  thia  demand  were  "  not  oomplied 
«rith  or  do  raplf  thereto  receired  vitbia  four  hour* 
after  it  is  delirered  into  the  handa  of  foar  (my)  tab- 
iMdiiiBtacommanderatFortWwnerfortranBTnigsion," 
m  flra  would  be  opeoad  ."  on  the  dtT  of  Charleatoa 
frOD  battcHes  already  establiahed  within  eaay  and  ef- 
ftatiTe  lai^  of  Ibe  heart  of  ibe  city."  Thia  commu- 
nication to  my  address  was  without  signature,  and 
waa  of  oourae  returned. 
About  half  paat  one  o'clock  one  of  fonr  batteries  did 


Since  jroa  bare  felt  warranted  in  iDangnraUog  (bis 

method  of  reducing  batteriiis  in  your  immediate 
front,  which  ware  fbaod  otherwise  impn%nable,  and 
a  modo  of  warfare  which  I  confideDtiy  declare  to  be 
Btrocions  and  unworthy  of  any  soldier,  I  now  sol- 
emnly warn  >ou  tbit  if  tou  fire  again  on  lbs  city 
from  yoQT  Morris  Island  baltories  without  giTing 
■  somewbat  more  reaaonabla  time  to  remore  non-com- 
batants, I  shall  feel  impelled  to  emplov  such  atringent 
_i  ^..i:.,: j^^j  jj,  aTailablo  dnring  the 


Finally,  I 
Island  DO- ' 


;Boftb 


.IP!?''! 


bbitante  of  wbioh,  o 

led. 

ick  this  mcrcing  the  cc 


About  niQE 
alluded  to  above  was  returned  to"  these  headi, 
bearing  your  recognized  official  signature,  and  it  can 
now  be  noticed  as  yoor  deliberate  o&icial  ocL 

Itrescribe  that  whan  a  city  is  about  to  be  attacked 
timely  notice  ahali  be  giren  by  tbe  altst^ing  com- 
mander, in  order  that  non-com  batanta  may  hare  an 
opportunity  for  withdrawing  beyond  its  limits.  Qen- 
eraliy  the  time  allowed  is  fi^m  one  to  three  days ;  that 
is,  time  for  tbe  withdrawal  in  good  faitb  of  at  feast  the 
women  and  children.  You,  sir,  gire  only  foor  hours, 
knowing  that  your  notice,  under  existing  circnm- 
atances,  conld  not  reach  ma  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  that  not  less  tfaan  the  same  time  would  be  required 
for  an  answer  to  be  conreyed  from  tliis  city  to  Battery 
Wagner.  With  this  knowledge,  yon  threaten  to  open 
flr«  on  tbe  city,  not  to  oblige  its  surrender,  but  to 
force  me  to  eracuata  Ibeso  works,  wbiob  yon,  assisted 
by  a  great  narai  force,  hare  been  attacking  in  rain  for 

Balteriea  WagTier  and  Qregg  and  Fort  Somler  are 
nearly  due  north  from  your  batteries  on  Morris  Isl- 
and, and  in  distance  therefrom  rarying  ftum  balf  a 
mile  to  two  and  a  qoarter  miKs.  Tbe  oity,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  ia  to  tbe  northwest,  and  quite  are  milea 
distant  from  the  battery  opened  againet  il  Ibis  morning- 
It  would  appear,  sir,  that,  despairing  of  redncing 
these  works,  you  now  tesort  to  tbe  noiel  measure  of 
turriing  your  guna  againet  the  old  men,  Ibe  women, 
and  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  keeping  city,  an 
act  of  incicuaable  barbarity  from  your  own  conlesied 
point  of  Bight,  ioasmuch  aa  you  allege  tbat  tbe  com- 
plete demolition  of  Fori  Sumter  within  a  few  boors  by 
yoor  guna  aeems  to  yoa  "  a  matter  of  certainly." 

grave  paper  must  ahow  the  reckLessness  of  the  course 
apon  which  you  have  adtenlured ;  wliilo  the  facts  that 
Tea  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiring  an  answer 
to  joar  demand,  which  made  it  almoat  Ijoyond  the 
poaailHlUy  of  receiring  any  reply  withio  that  time,  and 
that  yoa  actually  did  open  fire  and  throw  a  number  of 
tbe  most  destructive  missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the 
'a  city  taken  unawares,  and  Blled  with  sleep- 


neither  tbe  works  oi 
.   _.  ..  will  he  evacuated  on  ine  de- 
.  been  pleased  to  make.    Alrvady,  how- 
am  taking  m««surea  lo  remove  all  oon-com- 

,  who  are  now  fully  aware  of  and  aliva  to  wbat 

the;  may  eineot  at  yoar  haadt. 

Respectful tr.  yonr  obedient  serrant, 

Q.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  Gen.  Com'g. 
To  thia  letterGen.  GiUmore  made  tbe  follow- 
ing respoDse  : 

Dapiammrr  o»  ma  Sou™,  Htioaoimss  ts 


I   T.  Btaurtgard,    Commandinf   CoTtftdtntU  Slal* 

Forea,  Ciarlaion,  S.  C.  ■• 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
n  of  this  date,  complaining  that 


one  of  my  batteries  has  opened  upon  the  city  of  Charl 
ton,  and  thrown  a  number  ofbea^rifleabellsintolnai 
city,  the  inbabilanla  of  which,  of  course,  were  asleep 
and  unwarned. 

of  Fort 
.  .  „,  default 
thereof,  to  open  fire  upon  CbarlestoD,  was  delivered 
near  Fort  Wagner  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  h.  on  the  21st  in- 
stant, and  should  have  arrived  at  yourbeadquarters  in 
lima  to  have  permitted  your  answer  tO  reach  me  with- 
in the  limit  assigned,  namely,  foar  hours. 

The  bet  that  you  were  absent  from  your  beadqnar- 
ters  at  the.  time  of  its  arrival  may  be  regarded  as  an 
nufbrtanateciroamstsDcefbrtbecity  orChaHeston,  but 
il  ia  one  ibr  which  I  clearly  em  not  reaponsible.  This' 
letter  bore  data  at  my  headquarters,  and  was  officially 
delivered  by  an  officer  of  my  slaE  Tbe  inadvertent 
omission  of  my  signature  doubtless  afibrds  ground  for 
special  pleading,  but  it  is  Dot  Ibe  ar^menl  of  a  com- 
mander B<iicitous  only  for  the  safely  of  sleeping  wo- 
men and  cbildren  and  unarmed  men. 

Your  threats  of  retaliation  for  eots  of  mine,  which 
you  do  not  allege  to  be  in  violation  of  civilized  war&re, 
eicept  as  regards  the  length  of  time  allowed  as  nolice 
of  mv  intentions,  are  passed  by  without  comment.  1 
wi1l,'bowcter,  call  your  attention  lo  the  well  establish- 
ed principle,  that  the  commander  of  a  place  attacked, 
but  not  lovesled,  baring  ita  avenues  of  escape  open 
and  practicable,  has  do  right  to  expect  any  notice  of 
an  intended  bombardment  other  than  that  which  is 
given  by  tbe  threatening  attitude  of  his  adversoij. 
Even  had  this  tetter  not  been  vrritten,  the  city  of 
Gbarleston  has  bad,  accoirling  to  your  own  computa- 
tion, forty  days'  notice  of  her  danger,  Dnring  that 
iy  attack  upon  her  defences  has  steadily  pro- 
.     ffu.  _i.:„-..  object  of  that  attack  has  at  no 


oubtful. 


a  children, 
Bcnce"  in  bialor?.  even  in 
I  am  only  surprised,  air, 
lo  yonr  demanda.     If,  in  order  to  ( 
DiCQi  of  Uorris  Island  and  Fort  Sumicr,  you  leei  ai 
tboriaed  to  fire  on  this  city,  why  did  you  not  alao  ii 
alnda  the  worki  on  SulliraD's  and  Jamaa's  Island- 


istory  of  this  war. 
e  Hmita  yon  have  set 
the  abandoD- 


If,  under  the  circumstanoea,  the  life  of  a  single  non- 
combatant  is  exposed  lo  peifl  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  city,  the  reaponaibility  rests  with  those  who  have 
flrat  failed  to  appriieihe  non-combatants,  or  secure  tlia 
safety  of  tbe  cily,  after  bavins  -held  contnJ  of  all  its 
RpQroaehes  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  yean  and  a  half. 
in  the  presence  of  a  Ibreateuing  Ibnw,  and  who  after- 
ward TdnSKl  lo  aceept  the  terms  upon  whicb  the  bom- 
bardment might  have  been  postponed.  From  various 
■ouroes,  oSoial  and  olfaarwise,  I  am  led  lo  bdisve  Ibat 
moat  of  the  women  and  children  of  Charleaton  vera 
long  since  removed  fh)m  the  city.  But,  npon  yonr  as- 
surance that  the  city  is  still  fuU  of  thedt,  I  shall  sua- 


■^ 
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pend  the  bombardment  until  11  o'doek  p.  h.  to-mor'  risoned  hj  1,400  effeetivB  men,  and  Batt^y  Qtegg  by 

TOWf  thus  giving  you  two  days  from  the  time  you  ac-  between  100  and  200  men. 

knowledged  to  have  receired  m^  couunonicaiion  of  the '      Fort  Wagner  is  a  work  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

2lBt  instant.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  capable  of  containing  1,800. 

Very  respsctfoUy,  your  obedient  servant,  men,  remains  intact  after  the  most  terrific  bombard- 

Q.  A.  GILLHORE,  moot  to  which  any  work  was  ever  subjected. 
Brigadier-General  Commaadingi  We  have  oi^tnred  wneteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a 

Th«  effect  of  the  ahells  first  fired  at  Charles-       f^^  ^^^and*  harbor  of^ClSleston  ore  now  eom- 

ton  is  thus  described  by  a  dtizen :  "  Between  pletely  coveied  by  my  suns, 
one  and  two  o^dock,  Saturday  morning,  thd       I  have  the  honor  to  oe,  General,  very  respectfiiUy, 

enemy  commenced  firing  on  the  city,  aponsin^  your  obedient  servant,  Q.A.GILLM0]^ 

the  people  from  then-  slumbers.    Twdve  S-inch  Bngadier^neral  Communimg. 

shells  mU  into  the  city,  thirteen  in  all  having       On  the  night  of  the  7th,  an  assault  was  made 

been  fired.    Fortunately  no  per8<m  was  iigur-  hy  an  expedition  on  Fort  Sumter.    The  flotilla 

ed.    Several  shells  flew  in  the  direction  of  St.  consisted  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 

MichaePs  steeple,  and  fell  either  in  the  vacant  hoats,  manned  by  over  one  hundred  siulors, 

lots  in  the  burnt  disftrict  on  King  street,  or  under  Lieutenant  Commandant  WHliams,  and 

more  generally  strode  in  Queen  and  Butledge,  a  hundred  marines,  under  Capt.  McCawley. 

where  an  8-inch  shell  tore  up  the  plank-road,  The  entire  force  was  commanded  by  Com- 

and  dug  a  large  hole  in  l^e  ground.    Another  mander  Stephens,  of  the  Patapsoo.    The  boats 

shot  entered  the  warehouse  of  G.  W.  Williams  were  towed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort, 

and  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Hayne  and  Church  when  they  advanced.  Three  boats,  under  jCom- 

streets,  entered  the  roof  and  exploded  in  the  mander  WiUiams,  lieut.  Bemey,  and  Ensign 

upper  story,  making  a  iarge  opening  in  the  Porter,  landed,  and  the  parties  attempted  to  ran 

brick  wall  of  the  Medical  Purveyor's  store-  tip  the  ruins  to  the  parapet,  when  they  were 

house  next  door,  and  scattering  things  in  great  fired  upon  by  musketry,  and  hand  grenades  were 

confudon.    Some  loose  straw  or  packing  was  thrown  down  upon  them.    The  slope  was  so 

set  on  fire  by  the  explosion,  which  caused  the  sharp  that  theywere  unable  to  reach  the  parapets 

alarm  bell  to  ring,  and  brought  out  the  firemen.  The  signal  was  given  from  the  fort,  and  in  an 

It  was  extinguished  with  little  effort  before  it  instant  all  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  opened 

had  made  any  progress.  Four  shells  fell  in  this  on  the  fort  and  shelled  it  terribly.  Three  boats 

locality.    One  large  piece  was  picked  up  and  were  smashed,  and  all  who  landed  w^re  either 

exhibited  at  the  guard^house,  where  it  was  the  killed  or  captured.    Lieut.  Bradford,  of  the 

subject  of  much  curiosity.    There  was  a  good  marines,  was  mortally  wounded  and  captured* 

dead  of  excitement  and  some  surprise  expressed  Among  others  captured  were  Commander  Wil- 

at  the  enemy  heing  able  to  reach  the  city  from  liams,  Lieut.  Bemey,  Lieut  Preston,  Lieut, 

his  present  position.    The  battery  is  located  in  Bower,  Lieut  Bunco,  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  Endgn 

the  marsh  between  Morris  and  Black  Islands,  Porter.    Forty  or  fifty  sailors  and  marines  were 

distant  fully  five  miles  from  Charleston."  killed  and  wounded.    The  entire  list  of  casoal- 

On  Wednesday,  August  26th,  Gen.  GUlmore,  ties  was  about  eighty.    The  remainder  of  the 

having  completed  a  fourth  parallel  and  sap,  command  retired  safe. 

which  extended  very  dose  to  Fort  Wagner,  The  captured  forts  on  Morris  Island  were  en- 
determined  to  possess  a  ridge  of  sand  Hrhicn  in-  larged  and  new  batteries  erected  by  Gen.  Gill- 
terposed,  and  was  necessary  to  the  suocess  of  more,  which  efiectually  coumianded  Fort  Sum- 
his  operations.  It  was  constantly  occupied  by  ter,  and  could  aid  any  naval  attack  on  Charlea- 
a  strong  body  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  at  ton.  But  little  furtiier  progress,  however,  was 
night  by  a  force  protected  by  rifle  pits.  A  bom-  made  in  the  siege  during  the  remainder  of  the 
bardment  of  the  position  was  made  just  before  year.  The  forts  of  the  enemy  were  occasion- 
dark,  after  which  it  was  carried  by  the  24th  ally  bombarded  severely,  and  the  shelling  of 
Massachusetts.  One  company  of  North  Caro-  Charleston  at  intervals,  during  day  and  night, 
lina  troops  was  captured.  On  the  7th  of  Sep-  was  continued.  The  portion  of  the  city  within 
tember,  Morris  Island  was  evacuated  by  the  the  reach  of  the  shells  was  greatly  injured,  and 
enemy,  which  is  thus  reported  by  Gen.  Gill-  entirely  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  An  at- 
more :  tempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  blow  up  the 
-^  „  „  frigate  Ironsides,  with  a  torpedo,  on  the  night 
DKPARTII.KT  ^^^^f^^j^^YJ^^^  \  Of  October  6th.  It  failed  of  success,  and  did  no 

Mij.'Om.  H.  W.  muieck^GeneraUn-CkUf  r  serious  damage  to  the  vessels. 

ubmkbal:  I  bave  the^onor  to  report  that  Fort       Some  further  operations  took  place  in  the 

Wagner  and  Battery  Qregg  are  oora.    Last  nigbt  our  Department  of  the  Gulf  during  the  y«ar.    Af- 

St^^wf.'s,?'"®'^  the  counter-acarp  of  Fort  Wajpieron  ita  ter  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Banks  was 

sea  point,  nnmaaking  all  its  guoa,  and  an  order  was  18-  «^n«4^v««^J  i.«.  n^^    r"-„«4.    ««^  ««  ^.r^«^i*j««. 

saed  to  carry  the  place  by*  assault  at  9  o'clock  thia  reSnforoed  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  an  expedition 

morning,  that  being  the  hour  of  low  tide.  was  fitted  out  under  Gen.  Franklm  to  occupy 

About  10  o'clock  last  night  the  enemy  commenced  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  in  Texas.    It 

evMuatin^  the  island,  and  all  but  seyenty-five  of  them  consisted  of  a  fd^ce  of  four  thousand  men,  and 

made  their  escape  from  Oummmgs's  Point  in  amaU  ^he  naval  steamers  Clifton,  Sachem,  Arizona. 

Captured  despatches  show  that  Fort  Wagner  was  and  Granite  City.     The  squadron  was  under  the 

commanded  by  Col.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  and  gar-  command  of  lieut  Orocker.    The  defences  aft 
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tie  pais  were  mppoted  to  oon^Bt  of  two  S3-  sahela,  and  was  destined  to  the  month  of  the 

onndcrs,  «n  Ixuietu,  and  a  batterj  of  field  Bio  Orande  river,  which  ia  the  bonndaiy  line  . 

ieces,  tud  two  boats  used  on  the  bay,  which  between  Texas  and  Mexico.    Daring  the  flrst 

ad  been  cwLverted  into  ranu.    The  plan  was  three  days  ovt  the  weather  waa  plessanL    Ou 

tiat  the  sauadrou  should  make  the  attack  alono,  the  fourth  a  "  norther  "  prevailed,  and  one  tight 

saiated   by  abont  one  hondred   and  tightf  draft  steamer  and  two  Bclft>oDera  were  loit,  bnt 

barpohooten  divided  among  the  four  veeeels,  no  lives.    On  the  Slst  the  expedition  anchored 

nd,ikaving  driven  the  enemy  from  hiadefeuoes  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  the  next 

nd  desbvjed  or  driven  off  the  rama,  the  day  a  force  waa  landed  on  Brazos  Island.    By 

muports  ware  then  to  advauoe  tod  bad  thair  the  4th  the  troops  were  all  landed,  and  on  the 

roopa.  next  day,  Oen.  Banks,  preceded  by  a  small  body 

fiabine  Pass  is  the  name  of  the  outlet  from  of  iii&ntry  and  artillery,  entered  Brownsville 

labine  Lake  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.    Sabuta  rat  the  Bio  Ctrande  river,    A  small  body  of 

^e  is  an  expansion  oi  the  Babinyiver  abont  the  enemy  nnder  Gen.  Bee  attempted  to  de- 

ve  miles  frvm  it«  entrauoe  into  Ine  Gnlf  (tf  etroy  the  public  property,  and  retired  on  the 

[ezicD,  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  Lonisi-  ^>proaiah  of  the  federal  force,    fiabtieqaently 

na.    Its  length  is  18  miles  and  its  breadth  9  Corpos  Ohristi  and  theooastof  Texasto  widiio 

lilea.  Sabine  river  rises  in  Hnnt  oonnty,  Texas,  one  hundred  milee  of  Oalreaton  were  occnpied. 

ud  flows  in  a  direction  east  of  sontheast  nntil  Gen.  Banks  aucoesefoUy  proeeonted  the  cam- 

'.  strikes  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  State,  pugn  thus  begnn  in  Texas,  the  extent  and 

'cool  this  poiQt  it  puranes  a  southerly  oonrse,  results  of  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 

arming  the  booudary  betAen  Texas  and  Lou-  records  of  1804. 

uana.    It  is  very  shallow  at  its  month.    The        In  IQsaonri  and  the  Department  of  tlie  Fron- 

rhole  led|th  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  600  tier,  those  portions  of  the  Confederate  army 

ulea.  of  the  Trans-Uississippi  Department,  whi<di 

Early  on  the  rooming  of  Sept.  8tli,  the  Olif-  woe  under  command  of  Gem.  Eindman,  Ster- 

aa  stood  in  the  bay  and  opened  on  the  fort,  to  ling  Price,  and  Uarmadnke^  maintained  a  rest- 

rhioh  no  reply  was  made.    At  0  ^  ic  the  8a-  lees  activity. 

hem,  Arizona,  and  Granite  Oity,  followed  by  Early  in  Jannary,  186S,  a  force  of  five  or  six 
be  tr&nsHJrts,  stood  over  the  bar,  and,  with  thousand  men,  under  Oen.  Marmadnlce's  oom- 
lucb  difficulty,  owing  to  the  low  water,  reach-  mand,  comprising  aportion  of  the  troops  wiiich 
d  an  anchorage  abont  two  miles  from  the  fort  had  been  so  si^^Dally  defeated  at  Crawford's 
1 11  A.  w.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Prairie  (m»  AmrcAL  Oiclopadia,  1863,  p.  60) 
tie  Sachem,  followed  by  the  Ariiona,  advanced  a  month  before,  proceeded  down  the  Arkansas 
p  tLe  eaatem  ohannel  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  riv^  to  Spadry's  Blnfi;  near  Olarksvilte,  Ark., 
»tB  while  the  Clifton  advanced  np  the  western  and  thence  marched  rapidly  north  toward 
hs&neL  The  Granite  Oity  remained  to  oover  Sprin^eld,  Mo.,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
he  landing  of  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  and  destroying  the  large  amount  of  Federd 
V^itieL  No  reply  waa  made  to  the  fire  of  the  commissary  and  qaartermaet«r  stores  aceamn- 
imiKtats  imtil  they  were  abreaat  of  the  forta,  lated  there  for  the  supply  of  Uto  Army  of  the 
rfaen  eight  gone  opened  fire  npon  them.  Three  Frontier.  Thedesign  of  Gen.  Marmaduke  in 
f  Uiese  were  rifled.  Almost  at  the  same  mo-  proceeding  so  far  eastward  before  making  a 
lant  the  Clifton  and  Sachem  were  stmck  in  movementnorthwardintoUissovri  wastoavoid 
tteir  boilers  and  both  vessels  enveloped  in  all  chance  of  collisioii  or  interference  with  his 
Mem.  The  Arizona,  not  having  room  to  pass  plans  by  Gens.  Blant  and  Herron.  He  hoped 
ke  Saohem,  then  backed  down  the  channel  to  reach  Springfield  and  aceomplish  his  pnrpose 
atil  she  gronnded  by  the  stem,  when  the  ebb-  before  they  coold  obtain  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
ide  eaught  her  bows  and  svning  her  scroas  the  preach,  and  this  once  acoomplished,  those  Fed- 
hannel.  White  flags  were  raised  on  the  Clif-  eral  generals  and  their  army,  deprived  of  all 
aa  and  Sachem,  and  within  twenty  minutes  supplies,  would,  almost  of  necessity,  be  oom- 
Imj  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  enemy.  The  pelled  either  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Ilindman  or 
avbI  fbroe  of  the  expedition  being  thus  disa-  fly  from  North-western  Arkansas.  The  scheme 
led,  the  transports  moved  ont  of  the  bay,  was  well  planned  and  circnmstances  indicated 
Ite  Arizona  was  got  afloat  during  the  night  that  it  would  be  sDCcessfiil.  Springfleld  had 
■d  fallowed.  The  expedition  then  returned  some  defensive  works,  bnt  they  were  not  com- 
i>  Braahear  City.  The  officers  and  crews  of  pleted,  and  the  Federal  troops  which  were 
ba  Clifton  and  Sachem  and  abont  ninety  sharp-  necessary  to  ita  adequate  defence,  were  scat- 
booters  who  were  on  board  were  captured,  tered  widely  over  the  entjre  region  of  South- 
ad  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  waa  abont  western  Missouri,  two  or  three  companies  in  a 
birty.  After  remuning  at  Braahear  City  some  place.  When,  ou  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of 
ime,  the  military  force  moved  to  Franklin  and  January,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Confeder- 
iTermUli  on  villa.  ate  force  had  bamed  Lawrence  Mills,  and  were 

On  the  27th  of  October  an  expedition  nnder  then  marching  on  Ozark,  and  would  certainly 

joo.  Bants  pnt  to  sea  from  New  Orleans.    It  appear  before  Springfield  the  next  day,  Brig.- 

lonsisted  of  abont  twenty  vessels  accompanied  Gena.  Brown  and  Holland,  who  were  in  com- 

>7  the  gunboats  Owasco,  Virginia,  and  Monon-  mand  there,  the  one  of  the  Missouri  State 
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militia  and  the  other  of  the  enrolled  Missouri 
.  militia,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
call  together  a  force  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  the  town,  hat  their  most  strennons  efforts 
only  sufficed  to  bring  together  about  1,100 
men,  of  whom  400  trere  either  convalescents 
in  the  hospitals  or  those  who  had  Just  been 
discharged  from  those  institutions,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  in  about  equal  numbers  Missouri 
State  militia  and  enrolled  Missouri  militia,  al< 
most  wholly  raw  troops.  The  commissary  and 
quartermaster's  stores  were  sent  north  toward 
Bolivar,  only  enough  being  reserved  to  main- 
tain the  siege,  which  were  placed  in  one  of 
the  forts.  The  Confederate  force  (or  rather 
about  one-half  of  it,  not  far  from  three  thou* 
sand  men)  appeared  before  the  dty  about  one 
p.  M.  on  the  8th,  and  commenced  firing  with 
solid  shot  at  once,  without  giving  any  notico 
for  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  The  fight* 
ing  which  followed  was  irregular,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Oonfederates  gained  some  advan- 
tages; but  the  courage  of  the  new  Federal 
troops  seemed  to  increase  under  fire,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  conmienced  driving  the 
enemy  from  one  position  after  another,  till  at 
night  the  battle  ended,  having  continued  five 
hoars,  when  the  Confederates  retreated,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  part  of  their  wounded.  The 
Federal  loss  was  14  killed,  145  wounded  and  6 
missing.  The  Confederates  lost  41  killed,  and 
over  160  wounded,  of  whom  80  were  left  in 
the  town  as  prisoners.  The  next  day  the  gar- 
rison of  the  town  were  ready  to  renew  the 
battle,  but  found  that  the  Confederates  had  es- 
caped, and  they  were  too  feeble  to  make  a  vig- 
orous pursuit. 

Before  proceeding  from  Ozark  to  Springfield, 
Oen.  Marmadake  had  detached  Gen.  Porter 
with  nearly  8,000  men  to  follow  the  road  south 
of  the  Ozark  mountains  to  Hartsville,  and  hav- 
ing made  what  captures  he  could  there,  to  rejoin 
the  main  force  again  at  or  near  Marshfield, 
having  in  view,  probably,  the  extension  of  his 
expedition  either  to  Lebanon  or  Bolivar.  On 
the  9th,  Gen.  Porter  occupied  Hartsville,  but 
evacuated  it  that  night,  and  moved  toward 
Marshfield.  Gen.  Fitz  Henry  Warren,  in  com- ' 
mand  of  that  Federal  military  district,  sent 
from  Houston  on  the  0th  of  January  Col.  Mer- 
rill, with  850  men,  to  Springfield  to  reinforce 
the  Federal  garrison  there.  They  reached 
Hartsville  on  Saturday,  the  10th,  and  learned 
that  Gen.  Porter  had  been  there  the  day  pre- 
vious. Leaving  Hartsville  at  8  p.  m.  they 
marched  to  Wood^s  Forks,  on  the  road  toward 
Springfield,  by  nightfall,  and  encamped  in  line 
of  battle.  The  next  morning  (Jan.  11th),  at 
daybreak,  they  encountered  Gen.  Marmaduke's 
forces  marching  from  Springfield,  and  though 
the  Federal  position  was  an  unfavorable  one. 
Col.  Merrill  fought  till  9  oWock  a.  h.,  when  the 
Confederates  withdrew  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Sending  out  a  pursuing  force  of  cavalry,  and 
himself  returning  toward  Hartsville,  Col.  Mer- 
rill soon  found  that  the  Confederates  were  aho 


marching  toward  Hartsville,  and,  as  it  after- 
ward appeared,  had  formed  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Porter's  command.  Col.  Merrill  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  forced  mardi,  uid  arrived  in 
Hartsville  in  time  to  take. a  strong  position, 
and  awaited  their  attack.  Firing  qommenoed 
on  both  sides  at  a  little  after  11  a.  if.,  and  the 
battle  raged  till  half-past  4  p.  m.,  the  Confed- 
erates charging  repeatedly  upon  the  Federal 
position,  but  being  met  at  short  musket  range 
by  so  terrible  a  fire  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  each  time.  At  length,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  FederaLgarrison,  the  Confederates  retreat- 
ed, going  atfirst  toward  Houston,  but  early 
the  next  morning  they  turned  their  fieuses  south- 
ward, and  moved  rapidly  toward  the  Arkansas 
line,  near  the  north  fork  of  White  river.  Their 
losses  had  been  very  heavy ;  Brig.-Gen.  Emmet 
McDonald,  and  acting  Brig.-Gen.  Porter,  two 
colonels,  a  nugox,  a  captain,  a^d  two  lieuten- 
ants being  among  tie  killed,  and  several  other 
officers  severely  wounded.  Their  ^tire  loss 
was  over  800  killed  and  wounded,  aft  29  pris- 
oners. The  Federal  loss  was  7  killed,  64  wound- 
ed, and  7  missing. 

A  portion  of  Gen.  Marmadnke's  force  made 
their  way  to 'Van  Buren  Creek,  and  80O  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners,  on  the  Julia  Roan, 
on  the  28th  of  January.  The  greater  part, 
however,  descended  the  White  river,  and,  with 
Marmaduke  himself,  camped  at  Batesville,  Ark., 
from  which  town  they  were  driven,  after  a 
sharp  fight,  by  the  Federal  CoL  Waring,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Confederates  being  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
colonel  and  a  number  of  privates  being  cap- 
tured. 

Gen.  Marmaduke  now  repaired  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Confederate  army  corps  in 
Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  next  two 
months  were  spent  by  the  generals  of  that 
corps  mainly  in  enlarging  and  disciplining 
their  force.  The  guerilla  bands  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  made  frequent  dashes  into  tiie 
towns,  and  occasionally  stopped  steamers  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  plundered,  captured, 
and  murdered  Federal  citizens  and  soldiers,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sam  Gaty,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  but  these  were  only  the  acts  of  the  ir- 
regular and  bushwhacking  troops  in  Missouri, 
and  they  generally  met  with  swift  retribution 
from  the  militia  scouts  and  cavalry  parties  who 
patrolled  all  sections  of  that  State.  There  was 
no  considerable  movement  of  Confederate 
troops  till  the  latter  part  of  April. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral, Cabell,  left  Ozark,  ■  Arkansas,  with  two 
thousand  men,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
three  days^  rations,  to  attack  Fayetteville,  Ar- 
kansas, which  had  been  so  many  times  a  battle 
ground,  and  was  then  garrisoned  by  two  regi- 
ments of  Federal  troops  (the  1st  Arkansas  in- 
fantry and  the  1st  Arkansas  cavalry),  under  the 
command  of  Col.  M.  La  Rue  Harrison.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  18th  about  sunrise,  and 
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after  ntarlj  rix  bonra'  MveM  flghtiog  the  Onn-  nnmbering  two  handred  and  thirty  men,  and 
federates  were  thorongtal;  defeated  and  in  Ml  the  other  seven  hnndred  and  twenty-five,  had 
retreat  for  Osark,  G«n.  Marmadnke  and  hia  each  a  aevere  fight  with  leparate  brigades  of 
sapwior  offioer,  U^.-Geo.  Sterling  Price,  har<  Manaadake'sdivUvSj  and  both  repolaed  them 
ing  at  lut  colleoted  a  snffioitnoY  of  troopa,  with  heavy  loaa  to  the  Oonfederates. 
moatlj  Tezana,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  OotheaOthofM^,  the  Federal  foroeB,sboat 
cavalrr,  to  render  an  expediUon  into  Uiaionri  one  thonaand  two  hnndred  in  nnmber,  onder 
iwobably  aacceasfal,  wn^t  and  obtained  per-  the  cmnmand  of  CoL  WiUiam  A.  Phillips,  near 
mimion  to  attcnnpt  thaeaptare  aDddeatmotion  Fort  Gibion,  Indian  Territory,  were  attacked 
of  C^>e  Qirardean,  at  that  time  the  depot  of  by  the  Confederates,  under  Dol.  (aetinc  briga- 
aspplies  f<»'  a  portion  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  dier-general)  Coffey,  commanding  a  force  of 
The  Confederate  force,  which  consisied  of  five  xegimentB.  After  a  deenltory  fight.  In 
Friae'B(lst)  army  oorpsof  thetrana-Missiasippt  which,  throng  the  cowardice  of  the  Creek 
Departmoiti,  nnmbenog  somewhat  more  tbaa  regiment,  the  Federal  troops  lost  a  part  of  their 
ten  thoosind  men,  nadert^  command  of  Gen.  cattle,  CoL  Phillips  saooeeded  in  driving  the 
Marmadnke,  left  Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  abont  Confederate  troops  over  the  mountain,  and 
&e  middle  of  April,  and  on  the  SOtb  had  cross-  finally,  in  complete  disorder,  across  the  Arkan- 
ed  the  BCato  line,  and  following  the  conrse  of  sas  nver.  The  loss  on  the  Federal  mde  was 
the  Bt.  Fraoois  river,  reached  Fredericktown,  about  twenty-six  in  killed,  wonnded,  and  miss- 
Ho.,  abont  the  SSd.  From  this  point  they  ing;  that  of  the  Contederatee  considerably 
marched  npon  Oapa  Girardean,  ana  came  b»-  laii^.  There  were  repeated  skirmishes  in 
fbio  the  town  oa  tlie  SGth.  The  carrisoa  tbare  this  and  other  portion*  of  the  department,  but 
was  under  the  command  of  Qen.  John  UcNeil,  no  severe  £ghtmg  in  the  Indian  Territory,  till 
and  consisted  ot  one  thoosand  Mven  bnodred  July  IGth,  when  Uqj.-Qen.  Blnot  crossed  the 
men,  moatly  militia.  Gen,  McNeil  had  reach-  Arkanaas  river  near  Henry  Springs,  in  that 
ed  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  night  of  the  28d,and  territory,  and  on  the  IBth  attacked  a  snperior 
had  taken  immediate  maagnrea  for  the  removal  forceofConfederateemiderOen.  Cooper,  which 
ot  the  Government  stores  into  Illinois,  and  had  he  completely  routed,  they  leaving  their  dead 
sent  to  St.  Lonis  for  reEnforoements.  Confi-  and  wonnded  on  the  field.  The  Federal  loss 
dent  of  SQOcees,  the  Confederates,  though  re-  was  seveateen  kilted  and  sixty  wocndcd,  while 
pnlaed  in  their  first  attaA,  demanded  on  Satnr-  that  of  the  Confederates  was  one  hnndred  and 
day  night  (S5th)  the  surrender  of  the  town,  fifty  killed  (buried  on  the  field  by  the  Federal 
the  demand  being  made  by  acting  Brig.-Gen.  troops),  foiir  hundred  wounded,  seventy-seven 
Carter,  whose  brigade  was  in  the  advance,  prisoners,  and  one  piece  of  artillery  and  one 
Gen.  McNeil  replied  at  once,  declining  to  snr-  lyndred  stand  of  arms  captured.  After  several 
render,  aa  he  believed  himself  capable  of  main-  eabsequei^  skirmishes  with  the  Confederates, 
taining  its  poasoosion.  Elghling  was  not  re-  Oea.  Blunt  descended  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
snmed  till  10  a.ic.  of  the  26th,  when  Gen.  Mar-  on  the  1st  of  September  occupied  Fort  Smith, 
madnke  again  demanded  a  sarrender,  threaten-  Arkansas.  The  army  of  the  frontier  having 
ing  to  storm  the  town^n  case  of  refasal.  Oen.  been  greatly  depleted  to  fumiah  reCnforcementa 
McNeil  again  refosed,  and  after  nearly  five  to  Gen.  Grant,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hoars'  fighting-,  in  which  the  Federal  artillery,  siege  of  Vicksbai^,  the  Confederate  generals 
which wasadmirablyservedtoansedgreatharoc  in  the  Trans-Misaismppi  Department  took  ad- 
•mMig  the  Confederate  troops.  Gen.  Uarma-  vantageof thefact tomakeaoattackonllelena, 
dnke  retreated  sontbward.  Ue  was  tinrsned  Arkamas,  where  the  Federal  general,  Prentiss, 
riooely  by  Gen.  Vandever  and  Gen.  McNeil,  was  in  command,  with  a  force  of  abont  four 
and  baraseed  severely,  but  succeeded  in  escap-  thousand  troops.  Here  again  Gen.  Sterling 
ing  into  Arkanaas,  on  the  3d  of  May.  Hia  loss  Price  and  Gen.  Marmadnke  found  scope  for 
in  the  battle  of  Cape  Girardeau  was  sixty  kill-  action.  The  Confederate  attack  wos  made  on 
«d  and  about  three  hnndred  wounded.  In  hia  the  4tb  of  Jnly,  with  a  furoe  of  abont  fifteen 
retreat  he  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  thousand  men.  It  was  commenced  abont  day- 
killed  and  wonnded,  and  many  prisoners.  light,  and,  at  first,  they  were  succefaful  in  cap- 
On  the  6th  of  May  a  Federal  force  of  about  <nring  a  small  fort  forming  a  part  of  the  out- 


one  thousand  cavalry,  and  alwnt  the  same  works,  but  the  gunboat  ^y^r,  coming  up  op- 
nnmber  of  infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  portunely,  and  opening  npon  them  with  its 
(acting  brigadier-general)  Powell  Olayton,  left    heavy  guns,  they  wer«  compelled  to  abandon 


Hdena,  Atlansas,  on  an  expedition  to  the  re-  it  with  severe  loss.    Determined  not  to  relin- 

gion  of  Arkansas,  lying  between  the  White  and  qnish  their  purpose,  the  Confederatea  fonght 

St.  Francis  rivers,  to  break  up  a  band  of  gne-  desperately,  charging   repeatedly,  and   with 

rillas,  and  destroy  Confederate  stores  accnmn-  large  masses,  npon  the  defences  of  the  town, 

lated  there.    The  infantry  went  only  as  &r  as  attacking  now  the  north,  and  now  the  south 

Snitzn's  and  then  returned  to  Mariana.    The  side,  bat  evMywhere  they  met  with  the  same 

cavalry  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Taylor's  terrible  reustaoce  ftcaa  the  Federal  fire  at 

Creek,  a  large  detachment,  however,  going  to  short  range,  and  frcmi  the  large  missiles  fi-om 

Monnt.Vemon,  andatthesepoiDta,on  thellAt  the  gunboat;  and  at  length,  utterly  foiled  at 

of  May,  the  two  small  bodies  of  cavalry,  on«  every  point,  having  lost  over  one  thousand  in 
VOL.  Ill:— 10        A 
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killed  and  wonnded,  and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  prisoners,  the  Confederates 
fell  back,  and  though  remaining  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  vicinity,  in  hope  of  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  attack,  finding  the  Federal  garri- 
son reinforced,  retreated  to  the  interior  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

After  the  surrender  of  Yioksburg,  the  Fed- 
eral Gen.  Steele  was  sent  to  Helena,  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  instructed  to  form  a 
junction  with  Gen.  Davidson,  who  was  moving 
south  from  Missouri,  by  way  of  Orowley's 
Bidge,  west  of  the  St.  IVancis,  and  with  the 
combined  force  drive  the  Confederates  south 
of  the  Arkansas  river.  Having  effected  this 
junction  and  established  his  depot  and  hospi- 
tals at  Duvall^s  Bluffy  on  the  White  river,  Qen, 
Steele,  on  the  1st  of  August,  advanced  against 
the  Confederate  army,  which  fell  back  toward 
Little  Bock.  After  several  successftd  skir- 
mishes, he  reached  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
threw  part  of  his  force  upon  the  south  side,  to 
threaten  the  Confederate  communications  with 
Arkadelphia,  their  depot  of  supplies,  and  flank 
their  position  at  Little  Book.  Gen.  Marmaduke 
was  sent  oat  with  a  cavalry  force  to  beat  the 
Federals  back,  but  was  completely  routed.  See- 
ing what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  thlB 
movement  of  Gen.  Steele,  the  Confederate  Gren. 
Holmes  destroyed  what  property  he  could,  and 
after  a  slight  resistance  retreated  with  his 
array  in  great  disorder,  pursued  by  the  Federal 
cavalry,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  Gen. 
Steele,  with  the  Federal  army,  entered  the  cap- 
ital of  Arkansas.  His  entire  losses  in  killed 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  this  whole  move- 
ment, did  not  exceed  100.  He  captured  1,0*00 
prisoners,  and  such  public  property  as  the  Con- 
federates had  not  tmie  to  destroy.  The  Fed- 
eral cavalry  continued  to  press  the  retreating 
Confederates  southward;  but  a  small  force, 
which  had  eluded  pursuit,  and  moved  east- 
ward, attacked  the  Federal  garrison  at  Pine 
Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas,  south  of  Little  Bock, 
hoping  to  recapture  it  and  thus  cripple  tiie 
Federals,  and  break  their  communications. 
The  attempt,  which  was  made  on  the  28th  of 
October,  was  repulsed  with  decided  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  same  day  the 
Federal  cavalry  occupied  Arkadelphia,  and  the 
Confederates  retreated  toward  &e  Bed  river. 
This  completely  restored  Arkansas  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority,  except  a  small  district  in  the  ex-* 
treme  southwest,  and  tbe  region  of  Northwest 
Arkansas,  over  which  the  guerilla  and  other 
irregular  troops  of  the  Confederates  continued 
to  roam,  in  their  plundering  excursions  into 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Some  of  these  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
and  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  most  atro- 
cious inhumanity. .  On  the  20th  of  August, 
one  of  the  guerilla  leaders,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Quantrell,  or  Qaantrile,  with  a 
force  of  800,  entered  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas;  murdered  in  cold  blood  125  of  its 
citizens,  and  burned  the  greater  part  of  the 


city,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  over 
12,000,000.  He  was  punned  as  soon  as  troops 
could  be  raised,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  his  men 
killed.  The  Confederate  Gen.  Cabell,  collect- 
ing together  ai  many  of  the  guerillas  and 
Indians  as  possible,  and  scMne  of  the  routed 
troops,  driven  from  Little  Bock  and  its  vi- 
cinity, started  with  a  force  variously  estima- 
ted at  from  4,000  to  10,000,  in  the  Litter  part 
of  September,  from  the  Choctaw  settlements 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  crossed  the  Arkansas 
river  east  of  Fort  Smith,  and  on  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, a  detachment  of  his  troops,  under  Gen. 
Shelby,  joined  Coffey  at  Crooked  Priurie,  Mo.,  , 
intending  to  make  a  raid  into  South-western 
Missouri.  This  combined  force,  numbering  2,- 
OOO  or  2,506  men,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
souri river,  at  Booneville,  but  were  pursued  by 
the  Missouri  militia,  and  finally  brought  to  a 
stand,  about  eight  miles  sonthwest  of  Arrow 
Bock,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October. 
Gen.  £.  B.  Brown,  who  commanded  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  fought  them  till  dark  that  evening, 
andr  during  the  night,  having  detached  a  small 
force  to  attack  them  in  rear,  renewed  the  battle 
the  next  morning  at  eight  ▲.  m.  After  a  sharp 
contest  they  fled,  completely  routed  and  broken 
up,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  They  were  pursued 
to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  prisoners  gleaned  all 
the  way.  Gen.  Marmafloke,  who  seems  to  have 
been  with  Gen.  Cabell,  attempted  to  advance  ' 
from  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  to  reenforce  them,  but 
found  them  so  thoroughly  disorganized  that  the 
case  was  hopeless. 

Early  in  October,  a  desperate  effort  was  made 
to  capture  and  murder  Gen.  Blunt  and  his  stafiE^ 
who  was  at  this  time  marching  toward  JFort 
Scott,  Kansas.  Three  hundred  Confederate 
soldiers  in  Union  uniform,  approached  him  as 
he  with  his  escort  was  in  advance  of  his  wag- 
ons. The  escort,  consisting  of  a  hundred  men, 
broke  when  the  Confederates  commenced  fir- 
ing on  them,  and  seventy-eight  of  the  hundred, 
including  Mbjot  Curtis,  a  son  of  Gen.  Curtis, 
were  captured,  and  murdered  after  their  cap- 
ture. Gen.  Blunt  succeeded  in  rallying  fifteen 
of  the  escort,  and  with  these  he  advanced  on 
his  assailants,  who  retreated,  till  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  moving  south,  and  joining  the 
remainder  of  his  command.  These  men,  who 
thus  murdered  their  prisoners,  were  under  the 
command  of  Quantrell.  The  Confederates  sup- 
posed that  Gen.  Blunt  had  .been  IdUed,  and 
greatly  r^oiced  over  his  death.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  Gen.  Blunt  was  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  and 
G^n.  McNeil  appointed  his  successor. 

With  these  last  convulsive  throes,  the  active 
existence  of  the  Confederate  authority  in  Ar- 
kansas died  out.  On  the  12th  of  November,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Little  Bock,  to  consult  on 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to 
the  Union,  and  was  succeeded  by  others  in 
dflSerent  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Northwest  was  not 
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without  its  disthrbanoes,  ihoagh  the  wholesale  The  i^ilitary  power  of  the  enemj  in  Arkansas 

massacres  of  the  previous  year  were,  happily,  was  broken,  and  tlie  greatest  portion  of  the 

not  repeated.    During  the  spring  and  early  State  mad^  subject  to  the  army  of  the  Union. 

Bunmier,  there  were  occasional  outrages  on  the  The  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

part  ofthe  Sioux  of  Minnesota  and  Di^ota,  who  in  Western  Texas,  has  destroyed  one  outlet 

penetrated  the  lines,  although  a  guard  of  2,000  from  the  Confederacy  to  foreign  oountries,  and 

men  were  stationed  along  the  frontier,  and  the  commerce  which  thereby  existed^    The 

murdered  about  80  persons.  A.bout  a  dozen  of  capture  of  Y ioksburg  and  Port  Hudson  removed 

these  assassins  were  captured  or  killed.    Early  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  every  milita- 

in  June  General  Sibley  started  with  a  force  of  ry  station  of  the  enemy,  by  which  the  naviga-  ^ 

between   two  and  three  thousand  men  for  tion  of  that  river  could  be  closed.    It  broke  up 

Devil^s  Lake,  in  Dakota  Territory,  500  miles  the  facilities  for  communication  between  the 

from  St.  Paulas,  and  sent  General  Sully,  about  States  east  and  west  of  that  river,  and,  with  the   ' 

the  same  time,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  up  occupation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee, 

the  Missouri,  to  codperate  with  him  in  cutting  gave  to  the  Federal  arms  the  entire  control  of 

off  the  retreat  of  the  savages.    On  the  8d  of  mat  State.  •  It  brought  under  the  same  control 

July,  Little  Grow,  the  principal  chief  of  the  a  part  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 

Sioux,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  during  on  the  shores  of  the  river.     In  the  East  there 

the  winter  and  spring  in  endeavoring  to  raise  was  no  material  change  in  the  position  of  mili- 

the  Sioux  and  Yanktonaib  to  make  another  at-  tary  affairs.    No  operations  of  any  magnitude 

tack  upon  the  settlers  in  Minnesota,  and  had  had  taken  place  in  the  Departments  of  Yirgl- 

endeavored  to  obtain  guns  and  ammunition  nia  and  North  Carolina.    And  with  the  excep- 

from  British   America,    was  killed  by   Mr.  tion  of  the  siege  of  Charleston,  the  same  is  true 

Sampson,  about  six  miles  north  of  Hutchinson,  of  the  Department  of  the  Soutii,  embracing  the 

Minnesota.    He  was  not  fully  identified  till  some  States  of  South  Carolina;  Georgia,  and  Florida, 

time  after.    The  cayalry  force  under  General  The  territory jthus  lost  by  the  enemy  embraced 

Sally  failed  to  connect  with  General  Sibley,  some  of  the  most  important  districts  for  pro- 

and  that  general  encountered  the  Indians,  near  duoing  grain  and  cattle  in  the  Southern  States. 

Missouri  Conteau,  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  en-  It  also  contained  some  valuable  deposits  of  • 

gagements  followed  between  that  date  and  the  nitre,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

29th,  at  Big  Mound,  Dead  Buffalo  Lake,  Stony  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annnal  report,  in 

.  Lake,  iind  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.    In  December,  said :    **  The  success  of  our  arms 

these  engagements  between  60  and  70  of  the  during  the.  last  year  has  enabled  the  Depart- 

Indians  were  killed  and  as  many  more  wounded,  ment  to  make  a  reduction  of  over  two  hundred 

The  loss  of  General  Sibley^s  troops  was  five  millions  of  dolhurs  in  the  war  estimates  for  the 

killed  and  4  wounded.    On  the  8d  of  Septem-  ensuing  fiscal  year.'' 

ber.  General  Sully  encountered  and  defeated  a  ASIA.  Asia  has,  at  present,  only  three  great 
body  of  Indians  at  Whitestone  Hall,  about  180  countries,  which  are  purdy  Asiatic:  China,  Ja- 
miles  above  the  Little  Cheyenne.  A  part  of  pan,  and  Persia.  Each  of  these  is  now  in  con- 
these  Indians  had  previously  been  engaged  stant  intercourse  with  the  countries  of  Europe 
against  Gen.  Sibley.  A  large  number  of  diem  and  America.  China  and  Japan,  in  particular, 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  156  taken  pris-  are  undergoing  a  transformation  which  bids 
oners.  Gen.  Sull/s  loss  was  20  killed  and  88  fair  to  become  one  of  the  prominent  events- 
wounded.  The  Indians  fled  across  the  Missouri,  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  {See 
and  most  of  them,  it  is  believed,  took  refuge  in  China  and  Japan.) 

IdiAo  Territory,  where  they  were,  late  in  the        Persia  has  an  area  of  about  646,900  English 

year,  guilty  of  some  outrage&  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  ten 

In  January,  1868,  roving  bands  of  Indians  millions.  Its  intercourse  iirith  the  countries 
committed  some  thefts,  robberies,  and  murders  of  Europe  has,  of  late,  become  more  frequent, 
in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  called  Idaho  and  the  Government  has  adopted  in  the  ad- 
Territory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  river.  Act-  ministration  of  affairs  some  of  the  forms  of 
Ing  Brig.  General  Connor,  in  command  in  that  European  countries.  A  Persian  newspaper 
.  region,  marched  with  a  force  o'f  275  men  to  has  been  established  in  the  capital.  A  tele- 
Bear  river,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  through  graph  line  has  been  completed  between  ffehe- 
deep  snows,  in  which  76  of  his  men  were  dis-  ran,  Tabreez,  and  Reshd,  and  encouraged  by 
abled  by  frozen  f^et,  and,  with  200  men,  at-  its  success,  the  Government  has  ordered  the 
tacked  the  Indian  stronghold,  in  which  800  construction  of  a  new  line,  to  connect  the  Per- 
warriors  were  assembled,  and  after  a  hard-  sian  capital  with  Bagdad,  and  thus  with  Europe, 
fought  battle  of  four  hours,  destroyed  the  en-  The  Persian  army,  in  June,  1862,  consisted  of 
tire  band,  leaving  224  dead  upon  the  -field.  96,000  infantry,  500  regular  cavalry,  29,080  ir- 
His  own  loss  was  14  killed  and  49  wounded,  regular  cavalry,  5,000  artillery,  and  880  **Zam- 
Sfaice  that  time  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  have  bareks'^  (to  serve  artillery  drawn  by  camels). 
been  quiet.                         '  In  1868  the  Persian  Government  sent  20,000 

At  the  close  of  1868  the  Federal  armies  had  men  to  the  frontier  of  Affghanistan,  because 

made  large  progress.    The  State  of  Missouri  the  ruler  of  that  country,  the  celebrated  Dost 

was  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  an  invasion.  Mohammed,  had  attacked  Herat,  a  principality, 
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the  autonomy  of  which  had  heen  guaranteed  bj  the  king  of  Cambodia*  and  the  f^nch  admiral, 

both  Endand  and  Persia!    Dost  Mohammed  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  placed  under  tlie 

captured  Herat  on  M£(j  26th,  but  died  three  days  Frenchprotectorate,  and  that  the  main  stipnla- 

later,  Maj  29th.  The  governor  of  Herat,  Ahmed  tions  were :  1.  Cambodia  recognizes  the  snpre- 

Khan,  took  refhge  in  the  Persian  camn  at  maoyof  France,  entering  into  the  same  relation 

Khourivan.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  lead  to  France  in  which  it  formerly  stood  to  the 

to  a  war  between  the  I^ersians  and  Affghans,  but  emperor  of  Anam.    It  is  admitted  by  the  offi- 

up  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  hostile  movements  oial  French  paper,  that  the  king  of  Siam  also 

had  taken  place.    The  Affghans  were  masters  claims  the  rights  of  a  protectorate  over  Oara- 

of  the  whole  province  of  Herat,  and  were  even  bodia ;  but  it  is  said  to  result  from  indisputable 

preparing  to  invade  Khorassan.  documents  that  his  claims  are  not.  so  old  as 

The  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  a  Country  in  Central  those  of  the  king  of  Hue  (Cochin  China),  into 

Asia,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  whose  place  France  has  now  stepped.  2.  France 

hostility  of  its  rulers  to  all  foreigners,  im-  obtains  the  Hght  to  establish  a  settlement  in 

prisoned  four  Italians  who  had  entered  the  Cambodia,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Mei  Kong 

country  for  the  purpose  of  making  investiga-  (also  called  Cambodia),  at  Nam-Yan.    This  is 

tions  into  its  silk  cultivation.    The  fact  having  a  point  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and 

come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Russian  Govern-  will  make  the  French  masters  of  the  largest 

ment,  the  emperor  at  once  instructed  the  gov-  and  most  important  river  iu  Fardier  India. 

emor-general  of  East  Siberia  to  .use  all  means  The  treaty  also  contains  liberal  stipulations  in 

within  his  power  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    English 

travellers.  papers  in  India  express  the  opinion,  that  in  less 

The  British  rule  in  India  was,  during  the  year,  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  English  and 

again  threatened  witl;  new  danger.    Another  French  frontiers  will  meet  somewhere  between 

insurrection  broke  out  among  the  warlike  tribes  Burmah  and  Siam. 

of  the  mountains  of  the  north-western  prov-  The  war  of  the  Circassians  against  Rnaaa 
inces,  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  assume  eontinued  with  various  vicissitude^  throughout 
alarming  proportions ;  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  year.  {See  Rttssia.)  The  Russians  are  con- 
however,  the  Government  felt  confident  that  it  stantly  extending  their  territory  in  Central 
would  soon  be  suppressed.  England  now  rules  Asia.  It  is  particularly  reported  that  they 
in  India  over  a  native  population  of,  at  least,  have  retaken  the  fortress  of  Pishpek,  on  the 
187,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  about  river  Tohu,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
4,000,0()0,  including  the  native  Christians,  the  Sultanate  of  Khokan,  the  capture  of  which 
Parsees,  the  so-called  East  Indians  (of  mixed  s^ems  to  augur  unfavorably  for  the  iudepend- 
European  and  Indian  descent),  are  supposed  to  enoe  of  the  martial  Turcomans.  The  place 
be  friendly  to  the  preservation  of  British  rule,  had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  once  before, 
Ther^  is,  however,  ^no  doubt  that  India  is  ^bout  three  years  ago,  but  subsequently  was 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  civilization,  in  retaken  by  the  Ehokandese. 
education,  and  material  prosperity,  than  any  As  to  the  religious  denomination  of  the  Asi- 
other  part  of  Asia.    (See  India.)  atic^,  the  number  of  Christians  may  be  esti- 

France  is  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  ex-  mated  at  about  15,000,000.  Of  these  about 
tend  her  territory  in  Asia.  A  new  insurrec-  7,000,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  quite 
tion  broke  out  against  her  rule  in  Cochin  China,  numerous  in  the  Spanish  possessions  (5,000,'- 
but  it  was  soon  suppressed.  Admiral  La  Gran-  000),  India  (1,000,000),  Farther  India  (620,- 
di^re,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  ad-  000),  and  China,  887,000.  The  progress  of  the 
ministration  in  Cochin  China,  visited  the  king  French  in  Farther  India,  and  the  influence  of 
of  Cambodia,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Em-  the  same  power  in  China  promise  to  the  Ro- 
peror  Tu-Duc,  of  Anam,  and  the  result  was  man  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  increase 
most  satisfactory.  The  French  obtained  by  of  numbers.  Protestant  Christianity  is  strong- 
treaty  the  rights  of  commerce  with  that  vast  est  in  India  and  Farther  India,  in  both  of  whicn 
country ;  they  were  authorized  to  work  all  the  countries  there  are  many  indications  of  its  rapid 
immense  forests  gratuitously,  if  for  the  service  progress. 

of  the  French  Government,  and  on  payment  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
of  a  Imall  royalty  for  private  conmierce.  A  PROGRESS.  The  year  1868  has  been  marked 
French  resident  agent  was  to  be  established  at  by  no  small  degree  of  activity  and  success  on 
Hondon,  and  that  post  was  confided  to  a  sur-  the  part  of  those  engagecT  in  prosecuting  this 
geon  in  the  navy  well  acquainted  with  the  department  of  science.  In  the  main,  the  ques- 
habits  of  the  people,  and  who  will  exercise  a  tions  that  have  been  most  prominent  are  the 
twofold  influence  by  his  diplomatic  relations,  same  with  those  named  in  our  record  of  the  pre- 
and  by  the  practice  of  his  surgical  skill.  The  ceding  year ;  a  larger  share  of  attention,  how- 
admiral  visited  in  detail  the  copper  mines  of  ever,  having  been  given  to  the  new  form  of  in- 
Aneorre,  which  in  extent  are  far  beyond  any-  vestigation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  meaAs 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  of  observations  upon  the  spectra  afforded 
A  letter  to  the  Paris  Moniteur  de  VArmee,  dated  upon  prismatic  decomposition  of  their  light, 
Saigoon,  Cochin  China,  September  6th,  1868,  which  will  be  noticed  more  fully  on  a  future 
stated  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  occasion. 
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la  a  commnnication  to  the  ninth  volnme  Watson,    of  the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor, 

(new  series)  of  the  **  Scientific  American,"  Mr,  Michigan,  discovered  asteroid  (79).  This  planet 

H.  P.  Tuttle  briefly  names  some  of  the  most  which  shows  about  the  10th  magnitude,  was 

i^markable  evidences  of  the  progress  of  as-  independently  discovered  by  M.Tempel,  at  Mar- 

tronomy — ^a  progress,  he  thinks,  behind  that  of  seilles,  Oct.  8d  and  4th;  and  later  elsewhere, 

few,  if  any,  of  the  other  sciences — since  the  Prof.  Watson  has  chosen  for  it  the  name  of 

beginniDg  of  the  current  century.    To  the  sis  Eurynome.     The  supposed  asteroid  (80)  an- 

pl^ets  only  that  were  known  at  the  end  of  nounced  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  AtJiens,  proves  to 

the  year  1800,  we  are  now  able  to  add  80  others  be  an  instance  of  erroneous  observation — ^the 

which  have  been  since  discovered— 79  of  them^  before  known  planet,  Hygeia,  having  in  &ct 

directly  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  one  (^pr  been  rediscovered. 

tone)  by  its  use  guided  by  mathematical  de-  Thcis,  the  record  of  these  discoveries,  from 

doetions  from  observed  phenomena  of  other  Oct.  1862  to  Oct.  1868,  is  as  follows: 

planetary  bodies.    In  case  of  Saturn  a  new  iseg,  (77) by  Dr.  Peters. 

rin^  and  a  new  satellite  have  been  disclosed.  1663,  (78)  Diana, ''^  Dr.  Luther. 

Up  to  1813,  but  one  comet  (Halley's)  was  cer-  "     (7»)  Emynome, "  ProC  Wataon. 

tainly  known  to  return :  before  the  close  of  Comets, — Oomet  III,  1862,  announced  in-  the 
1858,  there  had  been  added  to  the  Ust  of  pe-  preceding  volume  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Brnkns, 
nodical  comets  9  whose  periods  vary  from  Si  was  first  detected  about  three  days  earlier 
to  70  years,  and  about  120  with  periods  ranging  (Nov.  28th),  by  Professor  Respighi,  of  Bologna, 
from  lOO  to  10,000  years;  while  nearly  100  The  discovery. of  Comet  1,1868,  is  mention- 
are  now  known  whose  orbits  are  of  sensibly  ed  in  the  account  of  last  year.  Comet 
parabolipform.  II,  1868,  waa  found,  April  12th,  bv  M.  Klink- 

Agiun,  while  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  was  the  first  erfues,    in    right   ascension    809  ,    declina* 

to  detect  the  existence  of  multiple  stars — ^nsn*  tion  8°  south.      On   the    19th   of  May,   it 

ally  binary,  or  as  these  are  commonly  called,  was  10°  distant  from  the  north  pol^  and 
"double'^ — ^more  than  100  instances  of  such  « appeared  as  a  round  nebulosity,  5  to  6'  in 

pairs  or  sets  of  stars,  the  members  of  each  of  diameter.  Comet  III,  1868 — by  Respighi,  April 

which  have  a  mutual  revolution  about  their  18th,  near  /3  Pegasi.     Us  nucleus  then  had 

common  centre  of  gravity,  are  now  known*  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  6th  magnitude ; 

In  case  of  some  of  these  double,  or  generally  April  25th,  the  tail  had  a  length  of  2°.    Comet 

speaking,  "  multiple  suns,"  one  complete  r^vo-  I V,  1868,  was  found,  Oct.  9th,  by  M.  Backer, 

lation  of  the  sort  here  reiferred  to,  and  part  of  of  Nauen.    Like  the  other  comets  of  the  year 

a  second,  have  been  already  noted.     In  theo-  thus  far  named,  it  was  telescopic  merely.   It  at- 

retical  astronomy,  Dr.  Hansen's  new  tables  of  tained  its  greatest  brilliancy,  Dec.  8th ;  perihe- 

the  moon,  and  Leverrler's  new  tables  of  the  lion  Dec.  27th.   OometV,  1868 — ^b^M.Tempel, 

son.  Mercury,  and  Venus,  now  enable  the  as-  Marseilles,  Nov.  4th ;  this  was  visible  to  the 

troDomer  to  calculate  with  an  accuracy  tor  ex-  naked  eye,  its  nucleus  nearly  stellar.    Comet 

ceedidg  that    before  attainable   the  celestial  VI,  1868,  was  observed  by  M.  Schmidt,  at 

phenomena  which  were  taking  place  twenty  Athens,  in  the  month  of  December, 

centuries  ago.    Of  course,  a  chief  and  indeed  In  a  supplementary  page  inserted  in  the 

indispensable  means  to  all  these  important  re-  '*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,'' January,  1864,  ap- 

salts,  has  been  the  single  device  of  the  teles-  peared  a  note  from  Prof.  Watson,  of  the  ob- 

eope.  servatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  relation  to  the 

Asteroids. — ^In  the  preceding  volume  was  (supposed)  discovery  of  a  new  comet  by  him, 
pven  a  list  of  the  minor  planets  from  (51)  to  on  the  evening  of  January  9th,  1864.  The 
(76)  inclusivo— the  period  of  their  discovery  comet  was  then  quite,  large  and  bright,  with  a 
extending  from  the  year  1857  to  Oct.  1862 ;  nucleus  strongly  condensed  at  the  centre,  and 
sod  also  certain  particulars  of  interest  connect-  a  tail  1^^  in  length.  From  observations  con- 
ed with  the  discovery  of  some  of  these.  As-  tinued  to  the  12th,  Prof.  W.  inferred  a  resem- 
tronomers  appear  as  yet  to  allow  asteroid  (75)  blance,  in  the  elements  of  the  orbit  to  that  of 
to  retain  its  place,  subject  to  the  result  of  fu-  tjie  comet  of  1810;  and  he  remarks  that  sub- 
tare  observations.  The  record  for  1862  is,  sequent  observations  must  determine  whether 
theb,  to  be  completed  by  the  discovery,  Nov.  the  comet  had  returned  in  the  interval.  In  a 
12th  of  that  year,  of  asteroid  (77)  by  Dr.  0.  later  communication  ("  N.  Y.  Evening  Post," 
H.  F.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College  Observatory,  Feb.  1st),  he  states  that  the  comet  w^uld  be  very 
This  planet,  however,  which  was  at  the  time  near  the  earth  about  the  date  just  given,  and 
near  to  Feronia,  and  corresponded  in  bright^  suggests  an  attempt  to  determine  by  it  the  so- 
ness  with  a  star  of  the  ll-12tn  magnitude,  very  lar  parallax.  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  these 
soon  eluded  observation,  and  may  even  require .  anticipations  have  all  been  well  grounded, 
discovery  ds  novo.  No  name  appears  to  have  In  the  ^^  Evening  Post "  of  February  6th,.  ap- 
been  assigned  to  it  Asteroid  (78)  was  found  peared  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Dana, 
bj  Dr.  Luther,  of  Bilk,  March  15th,  1868.  It  mdosing  a  conununication  of  Mr.  D.  M  Covey, 
appears  as  a  star  of  the  10th  magnitude,  and  of  Southville,  N.  Y.,  dated  December  26th, 
vas  named  by  its  discoverer  Diana.  On  the  1868,  and  addressed  through  the  *'  Herald  of 
aightofSept.  14th,  of  the  same  year,  Pro£  J.  0.  Progress'*  to  Prof.  D.  Trowbridge^  in  which 
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•Mr  Covey  gives  an  account  of  a  eomet  first  distinctness  of  yiew  of  the  parts  of  the  spec- 
seen  by  him,  November  21st,  preceding,  in  tram  obtained.  The  lens  is  uaefal  only  in  the 
declination,  nearly  15^  N.,  and  right  ascension  analysis  of  merely  luminous  points,  as  the  sta|^ 
200*^.  On  that  date,  it  had  the  size  of  a  star  of  may  be  assumed  to  be,  and  not  in  case  of  the 
the  third  magnitude ;  its  course  was  afterward  planets,  sun  or  moon.  Excepting  the  addition 
found  to  be  northeastwardly,  A*om  Arcturus  now  named,  the  spectroscope  was  simply  that 
toward  Vega  in  the  Harp ;  its  brilliancy  was  of  Bunsen  andKirohhoff,  ^*  consisting  of  a  con- 
diminishing,  and  it  soon  became  invisible  to  densing  telescope  with  adjustable  elit,  a  scale 
the  naked  eye.  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Dana  say  telescope  with  photographed  scale  of  equal-parts 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  comet  ,  shewing  bright  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  a 
described  by  Prof.  Watson,  and  detected  (it  fiint-glass  prism  of  60°,  and  an  observing  teles- 
now  seems),  a  few  days  previously  (Dec.  ^8th,  cope  with  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  magnifying 
1868,)  by  Respighi,  of  the  University  of  Bolo-  about  five  times.*'  If  the  telescopes  be  not 
gna.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  perfectly  achromatic,  some  change  of  focus 
case  is,  that  a  comet  visible  to*  the  naked  eye  will  be  required  in  order  favorably  to  ob8ei*ve 
should  be  present  in  the  heavens  a  full  month  the  different  regions  or  colored  spaces — the  ul- 
before  its  discovery  was  made  at  any  observa-  tra-red  rays  requiring  a  slight,  and  the  violet 
tofy ;  but  it  was  visible  at  about  ^ve  o'clock  and  indigo  a  considerable,  diange  of  focus 
A.  If.,  an  hour  when  most  astronomers  have  from  that  answering  for  the  intervening  por- 
concluded  their  labors.  tion  of  the  spectrum.   For  exact  comparison  of 

J^peetra  of  Fixed  Stars,  .S%6.— The  results  thus  different  observations,  the  place  of  the  sodium- 
far  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  determining  the  line  D  was,  in  each  instance,  brought  to  coin- 
character  of  the  spectra  of  different  fixed  stars,  cide  with  the  division  of  the  scale  marked  80. 
and  odiers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  hence,  With  the  apparatus  so  adjusted,  the  locations 
by  inference,  their  physical  and  chemical  consti-  of  the  seven  principal  lines  of  the  spectrum  of 
tution/  are  as  yet  to  some  extent  At  variance,  sunlight,  as  determmed  by  Mr.  Rutheifurd,  are 
This,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  in  the  outset  •  as  foUows  (the  letters  reading  of  course,  from 
of  observations  of  so  extreme  delicacy,  conduct-  red  to  violet).:  B  88.1,  C  82.8,  D  80,  £  27,  26.5, 
ed  by  different  persois,  with  different  fbrms  of  F  24.4,  G  19.8,  H  14.5.  18.S^  By  means  of  a 
apparatus,  and  under  differing  conditions  of  the  plate  (highly  valuable  for  reference)  he  gives  a 
terrestrial  atmosphere.  Prof.  Donati  finds,  in  comparative  view  of  the  spectra  of  the  sun, 
the  case  of  nearly  all  the  stars  which  have  mo^n,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  17  of  the  brighter 
been  examioed  both  by  M.  Frauenhofer  and  among  the  fixed  stars.  In  the  lunar  spectrum 
himself,  different  systems  of  fixed  lines  from  he  finds  the  principal  solar  lines,  B,  0,  D,  E, 
those  originally  laid  down  by  the  latter ;  and  and  F,  and  he  supposes  that  G  may  yet  be  de- 
some  differences,  again,  exist  between  the  sys-  teoted.  The  lunar  lines  just  naned  are  very 
terns  given  by  either  of  these  and  the  spectra  strong  and  well  defined ;  and  other  marked 
of  the  same  stars  as  noted  by  M.  Secchi  in  It-  features  are  beyond  F,  a  broad  faint  band  at 
aly ,  by  Mr.  Rutherfnrd  in  New  York,  and  by  Dr.  21 .05,a  broad  line  at  1 9.9,  and  a  broad  dark  line 
W.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  Wm.  Huggins  in  England,  at  18.09. 

Frauenhofer  had  not  condensed  upon  his       Most  noticeable  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter 

prism  the  light  of  the  star  to  be  examined,  are  the  distinct  line  D,  and  two  broad  bands 

but  placing  Sie  prism  and  a  cylindrical  lens  be-  respectively  at  82.1  and  81.12 ;  in  that  of  Mars 

fore  the  objective  of  a  small  (observing)  teles-  D  is  wanting,  though  there  is  a  well-defined 

cope,  he  directly  viewed  the  spectrum  afforded  line  near  its  place,  at  80.25,  other  strong  lines 

by  analysis  of  the  light,  of  such  intensity  as  it  at  27.1  and  26.55,  and  a  broad  band  at  24.4. 
naturally  fell  upon  uie  apparatus.    The  cylin-        Without  attempting  to  fix  upon  any  final 

drical  lens  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  fine  principle  of  classification  for  the  stars  he  has 

slit  between  Jmife-edges  first  employed  for  the  examined,  Mr.  Rutherford  for  the  present  di- 

solar  spectiTum  by  Wollaston;  such  a  lens  act-  vides  their  spectra  into  three  groups:  *^  first,  • 

ing  to  elongate  the  -image  of  the  star  in  one  those   having  many   lines   and   bands,    and 

direction  only,  or  to  a  line,  and  giving  to  tha  most  nearly  rCsembfing  the  sun — ^viz.,  Capella,  ' 

spectrum  the  desired  breadth  without  mcreaa-  /3  Gkminomm,  a  Ononis,  Aldebaran,  y  Leonis, 

ing  its  lenffth.  Arcturus,  andjS  P^j^*    These  are  all  reddish 

Mr.  Rutherford  ("  American  Journal  of  Sci-  or  golden  stars.  The  second  group,  of  which 
ence,"  Jan.  and  May,  1868)  states  that  through-  Birius  is  the  type,  present  spectra  wholly  un- 
out  the  course  of  his  observations  he  received  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  are  white  stars.  The 
the  light  through  a  slit  on  its  way  to  the  prism ;  third  grdtip,  comprising  a  Yirginis,  Rigel,  etc., 
but  that,  finding  that  the  necessity  of  throwing  are  also  white  stars,  but  show  no  lines  ;  per- 
the  star  slightly  out  of  focus  occasioned  a  con-  -  haps  they  contain  no  mineral  [query — metallic?] 
siderable  loss  of  light  upon  the  jaws  of  the  substance,  or  are  incandescent  without  flame.'* 
slit,  he  was  later  led  to  add  to  the  arrangement  Taking  Oapella  and  Sirins  as  good  exaipples  of 
the  use  of  the  cylindrical  lens^introduced  be-  the  first  two  classes  of  stars  just  named,  their 
tween  the  objective  of  the  condensing  teles-  spectra  are  thus  described :  Capella — a  line- 
cope  and  the  prism — and  with  the  effect  of  respectively  at  80.22,  27.73,  27.88,  26.75.  and 
largely  increasing  the  light,  and,  of  course,  the  24J8  ;  Sirius — a  broad  black   line,  or  baud, 
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TCspectiYely  at  82.4,  24.8, 19.9, 16.8;  the  limit  g^ves  ''Amer.'  Journal  of  Science/'  July,  1868) 

at  14.5.    In  the  spectrum  of  this  last  star  no  an  account  of  certain  experiments  intended  to 

fine  lines  haye  been  found ;  the  lines  observed  determine  on  a  new  principle  the  relative  in- 

are  all  broad  and  black,  with  margins  well  de-  tensity  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ; 

fined,  being  in  fact  so  many  complete  interrnp-  and  approximately,  therefore,  the  relative  dis- 

tions  of  the  colored  field.    The  spectrum  of  tances  of  those  bodies. 

a  Orionis  is  marked  by  three  broad  bands,  that  Suppose  &  lens  of  known  focal  distance,  say 

of  Aldebaran  by  four,  and  that  of  ^  Pegasi  by  one  foot,  is  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  star  of 

eight,  these  in  all  cases  lying  mainly  within  the  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  lens  is  then 

less  refrangible  half-length  of  the  entire  field ;  made  to  recede  from  the  eye  in  the  line  of  the 

and  all  these,  as  well  as  the  bands  in  the  light  star  until  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the  latter  to 

of -Jupiter,  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  to  a  point  of  light  barely  visible— in  other  words, 

be  absorption  bands  due  to  the  atmosphere  to  reduce  it  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude — 

ef  the  respective  bodies,  but  which  may  yet  at  that  moment  when  the  lens  (if  convex)  is  11 

possibly  be  resolved  into  lines.  feet  from  the  eye  :  at  this  distance  of  the  lens 

In  condnsion  he  alludes  to  the  evidence  now  the  star  has  undergone  a  reduction  of  ten  diam- 

possessed  to  the  effect  t^at  the  stars  differ  in  eters  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  supposition  that 

their  constituent  materials,  and  asks  **  What  there  is  no  absorbing  or  extinguishing  medium 

then  becomes  of  that  homogeneity  of  original  in  space,  it  follows  that  such  star  would  itself* 

dififuse  matter  Vhich  is  almost  a  logical  neces-  be' visible,  though  then  barely  so,  if  it  were  re- 

sity  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  ?''  moved  to  ten  times  its  distance  in  space  from 

In  his  second  article  he  mentions  having  add-  the  observer.    Hence,  the  distance  to  which 

ed  a  prism  by  means  of  whieh  the  spectrum  different  ones  of  the  seJf-luminous  celestial  bod- 

from  a  spirit  lamp  is  constantly  present  in  the  iesmust  be  removed  to  bring  them  respectively 

field  of  view.    He  finds  this  a  most  useful  to  the  point  of  bare  visibility — ^to  a  minimum 

check,  and  by  means  of  the  comparison  so  of-  9mbiU—\>eoomeR  a  direct  means  of  comparing 

forded  he  has  proved  the  presence  in  the  spec-  the  intensity  of  their  light  pand,  so  far  as  we 

trum  of  Arcturus  of  the  lines  D,  E,  b,  and  G,  can  assume  their  actual  sizes  and  brilliancies 

and  has  become  almost  certain  that  each  line  identical,  a  means  of  determining  indirectly 

furnished  by  its  light  has  its  counterpart  in  the  their  distances, 

solar  spectrum.  In  the  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  convex  lens, 

M.  oecchi,  of  Rome,  has  used  a  Janssen's  the  measure  is  commenced  at  the  focal  point : 
spectrometer  of  direct  vision,  and  he  is  aston-  and  the  number  of  times  the  diameter  is  re- 
Sshed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  results — prob-  duced  is  equal  to  the  number  of  focal  distances 
ably  favored  by  an  unusually  pure  atmosphere  the  lens  is  removed  less  one  (e.  g,,  11  focal  dis- 
— ^which  he  thus  obtains.  He  has  published  tances,  less  1,  give  a  reductionof  ten  times  in 
the  determinations  only  of  five  stars.  He  finds  diameter,  and  in  brightness) ;  but  with  a  con- 
in  a  Orionis  aline  at  F,  and  four  between  Ftod  cave  lens,  the  measure  is  the  actual  distance 
G,  where  one  only  is  given  in  the  Greenwich  from  the  lens  itself.  For  these  observations 
observations.  The  spectrum  of  Aldebaran  is  Mr.  Olark  has  an  underground,  dark  chamber, 
of  greater  extent,  and  16  bands  of  various  230  feet  long,  accessible  at  one  end  from  his 
breadths  were  noticed  in  it.  He  finds  a  spec-  workshop,  and  communicating  with  the  surface 
tmm  of  Rigel,  as  well  as  of  Sirius,.  both  white  at  the  other  end  by  a  vertical  opening,  one  foot 
stars;  these  are  longer  than  the  spectra  of  red  square.  A  common  plane  silvered-glass  mir- 
etars,  and  in  the  former  also  the  prominent  ror,  set  at  a  suitable  inclination  over  the  ori- 
linea  appear  chiefly  in  the  blue  and  violet  fice,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  star  down 
spaces  at  one  extreme,  and  the  red  at  the  other,  the  vertical  opening  in  the  ground  upon  a 
The  band  F,  which  so  far  would  appear  to  be  prism  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  light,  by  total 
as  prominent  in  the  light  of  all  the  stars  as  it  is  reflection,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  horizon- 
in  that  of  the  sun,  Secehi  thinks,  may  be  due  tp  tal  chamber  ^  and  no  light  can  enter  the  latter 
al^orption  by  our  atmosphere.  save  through  this  lens.    To  the  side  of  the 

Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller  have  examined  a  prism  facing  the  chamber  is  cemented  with  Oa- 
series  of  from  80  to  40  stars,  and  obtained  mi-  nada  balsam  (so  perfectly  as  to  render  the  two 
oroscopic  photographs  of  Hirius  and  Oapella.  optically  one  medium)  the  flat  side  of  a  plano- 
The  former  takes  the  solar  line  D  as  the  start-  convex  lens,  say  of  l-20th  of  an  inch  focus. 
Ing  point  for  hi»  measures,  having  the  solar  and  Then  an  observer  in  the  cellar  280  feet  distatit 
a  stellar  spectrum  in  the  field  at  the  same  time,  sees  through  this  lens  tlie  sun  reduced  55,200 
And  since  he  finds  that,  generally,  length  of  times ;  and  its  light  varies  little  from  that  of 
spectrum  corresponds  with  heat  of  flame,  he  Sirius.  To  multiply  the  reducing  effect,  a  sec- 
hopes  that  by  means  of  these  observation^  we  ond  lens  of  known  focal  distance,  say  6  inches, 
shall  yet  determine  not  only  the  chemical  con-  is  mounted  on  a  little  car,  which,  by  cords  and 
•titotion,  but  also  the  comparative  heat  oC  the  a  pulley,  can  be  sent  to  any  required  distance 
sun  of  our  system,  and  certain  of  those  other  on  a  track  toward,  and  in  the  line  of,  the  fixed 
snns  which  we  name. the  fixed  stars.  lens. 

The  Sun  and  Stan  Photometrically  compared.  At  noon,  March  19th,  with  a  perfectly  clear 

-^Mn  Alran  Olark,  of  Oambridgeport,  Mass.,  sky,  Mr.  Clark  found  the  sun  barely  visible 
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throngh  the  two  lenses  when  the  movable  one  of  entire  extinction  of  the  light  which  won]^ 

was  12  feet  from  the  eye,  and  when  being  218  otherwise  reach  ns  from  the  larger  proportion 

feet  from  the  fixed  lens,  liie  reduction  given  bj  of  the  stars  of  those  regions.    Bat  Mr.  Clark 

the  latter  alone  was  52,820  diameters,  and  the  suggests,  what  b  obviouslj  true,  that  if  differ- 

multipljing  effect  of  the  second  lens  =  12  x  2  ent  stars  actually  differ  in  original  or  inherent 

—  1  =  23  times,  the  total  reduction  being  thus  splendor,  then  it  will  be  the  least  luminoos 

1,203,860  times.     By  observations  expressly  which  at  any  given  distance  will  first  elude  the 

devised  for  such  purpose,  he  concludes  that  the  eye,  and  as  the  distance  is  increased,  a  contiu- 

pro^ortion  of  the  light  of  the  sun  or  a  star  that  ually  larger  proportion  of  all  tiie  stars  will  thus 

will  be  lost  in  tiiese  experiments  by  the  extin-  — as  a  simple  effect  of  reduction  by  increasing 

guishing  action  of  tl^e  mirror,  prism,  and  lensesL  distance — disappear ;  so  that  the  sparsenesa  of 

will  be  in  effect  almost  exactly  compensated  stars  in  the  outermost  yet  penetrated  regions 

by  the  additional  light  also  reflected  by  the^  of  the  universe  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 

mirror  from  a  small  region  of  sky  Just  about'  presence  of  an  absorbing  medium,  or  ether,  b^ 

the  sun  or  star.    Proceeding  upon  this  admis-  tween  their  place  and  the  earth,  but  may  mere- 

sion,  the  following  are  the  results  at  which,  in  ly  illustrate  the  known  and  simple  relation  of 

his  earlier  observations,  Mr.  Clark  arrived ;  the  apparent  magnitude  or  brilliancy  of  a  visi- 

The  Ban  is  visible  when  redaoed . . .  .1,200,000  ttixuA  ble  object  to  its  dfistauce. 

TheftiUmoon 8,wo    -  The  Question of  the  Sun's  Distance  Jrom  th* 

Pro«7oii.V.V.'.\'.V.V.".*.*.*.".'.".\V.'.V.".        w    *•  J^rth. — Professor  Joseph  Levering,  of  Har- 

PoUax.. '...'..'. 11    **  vard  College,  has  communicated  to  &e  ^^Amer- 

r^^IW": : .«  V      1  »c^  Journal  of  Science'!  (Sept.,  1868),  a  highly 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  the  re-  important  paper  upon  the  subject  or  the  sun's 

lation  in  which  these  results  stand  to  the  meas-  distance  from  the  earth,  as  computed  from  the 

ures  of  the  sun's  light  previously  given  by  Dr.  several  sorts  of  data  relied  on,  and  especi^y 

Wollaston,  and  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  Harvard  Col-  ^pon  the  remarkable  variance  of  the  result  very 

lege  Observatory.    To  reduce  our  sun  to  the  recently  obtained  by  M.  Foucault  from  previous 

brightness  of  the  star  a  Lyrce,  the  distance  of  calculations,  and  the  general  effect  of  this  va- 

the  former  must  be  increased,  according  to  riance,  if  confirmed,  upon  the  dbtances  and 

Woiiaston,  newly *moSo  ^^  magnitudes  of  the  various  astronomical  bodies. 

CuS-t. *'.*.'.*.*.  *. V.V.V!  .*;!!.'  ii w,ooo    *»  First,  as  to  the  usual  methods  for  determin- 

And  the Ughtreisiivedfi^m  tiiew  luminaries  ^  tlie  sun's  distance:    Tosee  the  distance  of 

differs,  accoiling  to  ^5^  ^^JJ?  "'♦f  ^.''f  hnocuhr  tmon    In  case 

WoiiastoiLM                        180  000  000  000  to  1  of  near  bodies,  the  mterval  between  the  two  eyes 

Bond,       **  .'.'.'.v.*. V.V.V.*  *.*.'. V.'.  84^000,000*000  **  is  the  base-line  of  a  triangle  of  which  straight 

curk,      « 10,400,000,000  "  lines  from  the  object  to*  the  eyes  respectively 

Mr.  Clark's  method,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  form  the  other  two  Bides ;  and  the  eensati&n  of 
depend  upon  comparisons  with  artificial  lights,  effort  in  converging  the  eyes  upon,  the  object, 
but  makes  a  simple  reduction  of  the  luminary  guided  by  experience,  ^ives  us  approximajtely 
observed  to  a  minimum  vinbile^  under  the  most  &e  distance.  As  the  object  is  fiirther  rempved, 
favorable  conditions  of  observation,  the  stand-  the  base-line  must  be  taken  greater,  unul,  in 
ard  in  all  cases.  attempts  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
In  his  later  experiments,  he  prepared  a  close  it  is  made  the  distance  between  two  telescopes 
covering  for  the  opening  to  the  dark  chamber,  directed  toward  that  body  from  points  at  the 
with  a  circular  perforation,  subtwding  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth's  diameter; 
prisman'angleof  82",  and  substituted  a  lens  of  and  certain- parts  of  the  triangle,  giving  the 
one-eight^-inch  focal  distance.  Then,  by  use  of  distance  of  the  object,  are  now  found  by  calcu- 
two  additional  lenses,  i^ustable  by  sliding,  and  lation.  The  angle  between  the  directions  of 
placed  in  a  telescope  tube  properly  darkened  the  two  telescopes  is  the  "  solar  parallax ; "  and 
within,  he  found  that  it  require<^  on  some  oc-  the  distance  of  the  sun  will  vary — ^the  base-line 
oasions  a  reducing  power  of  nearly  1,600,000  being  supposed  known— -as  the  magnitude  of 
to  send  the  sun  completely  out  of  sight.  this  angle.  Since  a  small  error  in  the  solar 
Mr.  Clark  shows  that  these  observations  have  parallax  would  involve  a  large  error  in  the 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  ex-  snn'^  distance,  astronomers  select  a  planet  com- 
istence  of  an  extinguishing  medium  in  space,  ing  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun — either  Ye- 
The  more  powerful  telescopes  reveal,  in  pro-  nus,  at  inferior  coi\j unction,  or  Mars  at  opposi- 
portioD  to  their  power,  a  far  less  number  of  tion.  The  former  observation  can  only  be 
stars  than  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  in  made  in  case  of  a  transit  across  the  sun's  disc, 
other  words,  the  appearance  is  as  if  the  re-  the  quantity^  determined  being  the  difference 
moter  fields  of  space  were  more  and  more  of  parallax  Hetween  Venus  and  the  sun :  vix.^ 
thinly  tenanted  widi  stars,  in  comparison  with  from  about  21''  to  25".  From  the  combined 
the  number  within  the  sphere  of  direct  vision,  observations  of  the  two  transits  of  Venus  last 
This  fact  has  been  made  an  argument  for  an  occnrring^-1761  and  1769 — ^Enoke  deduced  the 
extinguishing  medium  in  space;  the  greater  solar  parallax  ad  8".57116.  This  corresponds 
sparseuess  of  the  more  distant  or  telescopic  to  a  solar  distance  of  95,860,000  miles.  Trans- 
stars  being  supposed  due  to  the  circumstance  its  of  Venus  will  occur  in  1874  and  1882 ;  but 
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Encke  declares  they  will  be  so  nnfavorable  for  calcalated  at  194,66T  miles  a  second.    Finally, 
observation  that  the  redaction*of  error  in  the  Foacault  has  carried  ont,  and  apparently  with 
solar  paraUaz  by  this  means  to  within  a  limit  entire  success,  the  application  suggested  by 
of  f  i^th  of  a  second,  is  hopeless  for  at  least  Arago  of  Wheatstone^s  revolving  mirror  (with 
two  centuries  to  come.    The  solar  parallax,  as  the  addition  of  needful  apparatus)  to  the  pur- 
derived  from  that  of  Mars,  in  1740,  by  Lac^le,  pose  of  determining  the  absolute  velocity  of 
was  10".20,  with  a  possible  error  of  0".25 ;  and  light ;  and  the  result  at  which  he  arrives  is  a 
in  1882,  by.  Henderson,  9".028.    Dr.   B.  A.  velocityequalonly  to  185,177  miles  in  a  second. 
Gould  computed  it  from  the  first  opposition  of  Now,  this  velocity  is  more  than  three  per 
Mars  obs^Ked  by  Deut.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  1849~'52,  cent,   less  than  the  lowest  usually  accepted 
in  Ohili,  at  8".50.    Various  determinations  of  (192,000  miles),  as  deduced  from  the  sun^s  ac- 
the  solar  parallax,  from  the  law  of  gravitation,  cepted  parallax  and  distance.     But  Foucault 
and   based  chiefly  on   perturbations  of  the  states  that  the  extreme  difference  of  results  in 
moon's  longitude,  have  placed  it  at  from  7''.80  the  various  trials  made  by  him  did  not  exceed 
to  8".84;  while  the  most  recent  by  methods  Yhn^h  of  the  entire  value;  and  he  believes  that 
of  the  sort  here  referred  to,  are,  that  of  Han-  the  mean  result  can  be  trusted  to  the  ^j^th  part 
sen  in  his  new  "  Tables  of  the  Moon,"  8".8762,  of  the  value ;    while  tlie  aberration  adopted 
and  of  Leverrier,  8'^95.  (20".45)  in  Bradley's  method  cannot  be  supposed 
[Evidently,  with  a  fixed  base  line,  the  greater  at  fault  beyond  the  rirV  o^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  whole, 
the  actual  parallax,  the  less  is  the  true  distance  How  is  the  new  velocity  of  light  to  be  reoon- 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  In  a  recent  account  ciled  with  the  old  value  of  aberration  ?    This 
of  this  same  question,  Mr.  Hind  calls  attention  latter  establishes  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
to  the  fact  that  the  deductions  from  the  first  light  U^  that  of  the  earth.    And  if  this  ratio, 
transit  of  Venus,  taken  alone,  gave  a  solar  par-  must  still  be  accepted,  while  one  term  of  it  (tfie 
allax  of  8".9142,  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  velocity  of  light)  must  be  diminished  by  three 
that  of  the  most  recent  calculations  based  on  per  cent.,  then  inevitably  the  other  term  of 
other  methods.    He  speaks  of  the  increase  of  the  ratio  must  also  be  diminished,  and  propor- 
the  solar  parallax  from  the  value  found  by  tionally.    Is  it  possible  that  there  is  an  uncer- 
Encke,  and  usually  .adopted,  to  about  8".95,  as  tainty,  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  in  the 
being  now  demanded  by  the  concurrent  results  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  ?    Shall  we  have 
of  six  distinct  authorities,  among  whom  are  to  reverse  hereafter  the  usual  mode,  and  deter- 
some  of  those  just  named ;  but  he  thinks  that  mine  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  from 
in  tHeir  calculations  astronomers  will  ^retain  that  of  light,  accepting  the  latter  as  the  better 
the  old  value  till  the  next  transits  of  Venus ;  known  of  the  two  ?    The  error  in  the  earth's 
and,'  doubtless  with  a  view  to  observations  of  movement,  if  it  be  such,  is  an  error  not  in 
these,  he  remarks  that  the  important  question  time  but  in  space.    We  cannot,  as  the  slower 
which  has  recently  been  raised  as  to  the  exist-  terrestrial  velocity  would  (on  that  side  of  the 
enee  of  a  large  error  in  the  estimated  distance  question)  require,  lengthen  the  year  by  about 
of  the  sun,  may  perhaps  be  set  at  rest  in  twen-  11  days ;  hence  we  must,  as  the  onlv  other  way 
ty  years,  though  hardly  in  less  time.]  of  satisfying  the  new  facts,  diminish  our*  esti- 
Romer,  as  is  well  known,  by  observations  of  mate  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth's  orbit; 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  first  determined  and  of  course,  therefore,  in  like  proportion  les- 
the  fact  that  tne  transmission  of  light  through  sen  the  mean  radius  of  the  orbit,  i,  <?.,  the  sun*s 
space  requires  time,  and  calculated  from  the  mean  distance.    [It  will  be  noticed  that  the  re- 
time apparently  occupied  by  the  sun's  light  in  cent  tendency  to  a  larger  solar  parallax  has  the 
crossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  velocity  same  general  effect  as  Foucault's  reduction  of 
^with  which  it  must  move.    Delambre,  from  a  the  velocity  of  light ;   namely,  to  place  the 
discussion  of  1,000, of  those  eclipses,  deduced  earl!h  nearer  to  the  sun.] 
t^  time  of  the  passage  of  light  over  the  mean  Foucault's  experiment  on  the  velocity  of 
distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  as  498^2  light  has  been  popularly  announced  as  making 
seconds;  and  96,860,000  miles  divided  by  this  a  ^^  revolution  in  astronomical  science."    Prof 
nnmber  gives  198,850  miles  per  second  as  the  Levering  judges  that  it  has  only  attracted 
velocity  of  light.    Again,  taking  the  sun's  dis-  popular  attention  to  an  old  difiiculty,  and  per- 
tance  as  uoyr  given,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  naps  given  a  solution  of  it.    <' Neither  the  ve-; 
in  its  orbit  is  18.977 miles  per  second;  and  the  locity  of  light,  aberration,  nor  the  sun's  dis- 
velocity  of  light  calculated  by  Bradley's  prin-  tance  can  be  [was  ?]  suspected  of  an  error  to 
ciple  of  aberration — ^the  amount  of  the  aber-  the  extent  of  8  or  4  per  cent. ;  and  yet  one  at 
ration  according  to  Struve  being  20".45 — ^is  .  least  must  be  wrong  to  this  degree,  as  the  best 
10,088  times  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbits  values  of  the  three  elements  are  irreconcilable 
191,513  miles  a  second.    From  Fizeau's  experl-  with  each  other.    Which'  shall  be  changed  ? 
meat  in  1849,  with  a  revolving  toothed  wheel,  '•''  It  may  excite  surprise  in  those  who  have 
the  radiating  teeth  and  included  spaces  of  which  heard  of  the  accur<iey  of  astronomy,  without 

a temately  interrupt  or  transmit,  according  to  weighing  the  exact  significance  of  the  word  as 

le  moments  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the  applied  to  so  large  a  subject,  that  there  should 

edge  of  the  wheel,  a  ray  of  light  reflected  be-  still  be  a  lingering  uncertainty,  to  the  extent 

tween  dbtant  mirrors,  the  velocity  of  light  was  of  three  or  four  millions  of  miles,  in  the  sun's 
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distance  from  the  earth.  Bat  the  error,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  propagated  from  the  solar  system 
into  the  deepest  spaces  which  the  telescope  iias 
ever  traversed.  Tlie  sun^s  distance  is  the  meas- 
uring rod  with  which  the  astronomer  metes  ont 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  and  dimensions 

•  of  the  stellar  orbits.  An  error  of  three  per 
cent,  in  the  snn's  distance  entails  an  error  of 
three  per  cent,  in  all  these  other  distances  and 
dimensions.  Trifling  as  three  per  cent,  m&j 
seem,  the  correction  runs  up  to  600,000  millions 
of  miles  in  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars.'^ 

Mr.  Hind,  dso,  in  the  paper  already  quoted 

•  from,  remarks  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
solar  parallax  that  bj  it  the  earth  is  brought 
about  4,000,000  miles  nearer  the  sun,  and  its 
annual  path  shortened  by  about  25,000,000 
miles,  its  orbital  motion  being  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  So,  he  adds,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  moon,  both  the  dis- 
tances and  dimensions  of  all  tiie  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system,  as  expressed  in  miles, 
must  be  diminished  in  proportion.  «  These, 
however,  are  matters  of  curiosity.  And  he 
states  that — as  we  may  suppose,  because  calcu- 
lations respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  mainly 
involve  relative^  and  not  absolute  values, — 
the  proposed  change  in  the  parallax  of  the  sun 
will  prodace.  but  little  effect  in  the  most  deli- 
cate astronomical  investigations. 

NoTB. — Since  the  above  abstract  was  pre- 
pared, there  has  come  to  our  notice  a  summary 
of  an  article  contributed  by  M.  Foucault  to  the 
"  Coraptes  Rendus,"  November  24th,  1862,  on 
the  *^  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Ve- 
locity of  Light,  and  a  Description  of  the  Ap- 
paratus." In  this,  that  author  speaks  of  hav- 
ing found  a  source  of  error  in  the  micrometer 
(an  instrai^ent  seldom  so  accurate  as  is  com- 
monly thought) ;  and  having  obviated  this  er- 
ror by  means  of  another  method  of  determin- 
ing the  deviation  of  the  image  observed  in  the 
revolving  mirror,  he  considered  himself  at  the 
time  of  writing  able  to  give  with  confidence 
the  number  appearing  to  express  the  velocity 
of  light  in  space ;  namely,  298,000  kilometres= 
1 90,249. 1 6  miles,  in  a  second  of  mean  time.  This 
result,  if  accepted,  would  imply  a  less  magnitude 
in  the  errors  of  distance,  dec.,  above  considered: 

Motion  of  the  Sun  in  Space. — From  a  consid- 
eration of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in 
space,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  Argelander,  Gallo- 
way, and  others  were  led  to  infer  that  the  sun 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  constellation 
Hercules;  and  Struve  attempted  to  calculate 
its  annual  motion  toward  that  point.  From  a 
more  extensive  series  of  observations  made 
upon  1,167  stars.  Prof.  Airy  is  unable  to  find  a 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion ;  and  by  like 
observations  and  calculations  Mr.  Dunkin  ar- 
rives at  the  same  result.  Latterly,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  investigate  this  problem  by  finding 
whether  or  not  the  direction  of  motion  of 
comets,  before  coming  into  the  solar  influence, 
was  different  from  the  motion  concluded  to  be- 
long to  the  sun.     But  Mr.   Carrington  and 


Prof.  Feamley  now  declare  their  opinion  that  • 
even  this  method  could  not  be  suocessfidly  ap- 
plied ;  and  they  advise  tht^t  the  observation  and 
determination  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars.  With  a  view  to  this  question,  be  still  per- 
severed in. 

Some  Points  relating  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Sun, — Sir  Wm.  Armstrong,  in«  the  opening 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  at  the  meetii%  for  1863 
(Aug.  26th),  made' upon  this  subject,  among 
others,  the  following  remarks : 

^*  Of  all  the  results  which  science  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years,  none  hare 
been  more  unexpected  than  those  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  test  the  materials  of  which  * 
the  sun  is  made,  and  prove  their  identity,  in 
part  at  least,  with  those  of  our  planet.*'  The 
same  researches  have  also  corroborated  pre- 
vious cox^jectures  as  to  the  luminoas  envel- 
ope of  the  sun. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in 
connection  with  the  sun  must  be  ranked  that  . 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  the  effect  that  the  bright 
surface  of  this  body  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  aggregation  of  apparently  solid  forms, 
shaped  like  willow  leaves,  or  some  well  known 
forms  of  Diatomaceee,  and  interlacing  one  anotii- 
er  in  all  possible  directions  These  mysterious  * 
objects  appear  in  some  way  oonnected  with 
the  heat,  and  [if  we  can  understand  what,  in  a 
physical  sense,  this  is]  the  vivifying  power  of 
the  stin.  They  have  been  seen  by  odier-  ob- 
serverS)  and  computed  to  be  each  not  less  than 
]  ,000  miles  in  length  by  about  100  in  breadth. 
The  enormous  chasms  in  the  sun's  photosphere, 
to  which  we  apply  the  diminutive  appellation 
of*'  spots,"  exhibit  the  extremities  of  Uiese  1^- 
like  bodies  pointing  inward  and  fringing  the 
sides  of  the  cavern  far  down  into  the  abyss. 
Sometimes  they  form  a  rope  or  bridge  across 
the  chasm,  and  appear  to  adhere  to  one  anoth- 
er by  lateral  attraction. 

A  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  seen  by 
independent  observers  at  two  diflGbrent  places 
on  the  first  of  September,  1869.  A  sudden 
outburst  of  light  far  exceeding  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun's  surface,  was  seen  to  ^ike* 
place,  and  then  to  sweep  like  a  drifting  cloud 
over  a  portion  of  the  solar  face.  This  was 
attended*  with  magnetic  disturbances  of  un- 
usual intensity,  and  with  the  exhibition  of 
auroras  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  The  in- 
stant of  the  efiVision  of  tJie  light  y^as  recorded 
by  an  abrupt  and  marked  deflection  in  the  self- 
registering  instruments  at  Kew.  Probably,  in 
fact,  but  a  part  of  the  phenomenon  was  s^n, 
.  as  the  magnetic  storm  attending  it  commenced 
before  and  continued  after  the  event.  Perhaj^a 
this  phenomenon  should  be  regarded  as  having 
a  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the  sun's 
heat.  Thus,  it  may  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  plunging  of  cosmieal  matter  in- 
to the  sun  with  the  prodigious  velocity  whi^ 
gravitation  would  impart  to  it,  the  arrested  mo- 
tion giving  place  to  its  equivalent  of  heat 
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The  comparison  of  the  obsei^ations  upon  the  source  in  qnestion.  He  frequently  observed  a 
11 -year  period  in  the  solar  spots,  first  detected  distinct  shadow  cast  by  the  Zodiacal  Lighl.  This 
by  Schwabe,  in  1848,  and  the  corresponding  or  could  be  seen  moving  before  him  when  walk- 
secular  period  in  the  diurnal  variation  of  mag-  ing  from  theJight  on  a  white  roadway,  and  also 
netic  action  upon  the  earth,  is  still  being  pros-  upon  passing  near  or  waving  his  arm  very  close 
ecuted ;  but  no  new  results  of  importance  are  to  a  whitewashed  wall.  The  shadow  was  very 
announced.  positive,  but  (excepting  in  the  last  of  the  cases 

Moat  of  the  8un*3  Surface^  and  Currents  in  named)  without  definite  boundaHes,  as  a  shadow 
its  Atmosphere, — ^In  a  paper  before  the  British  should  be  when  cast  by  a  light  so  diffused. 
Association,  Mr.  Murphy  caUed  attention  to  This  shadow  he  had  observed  when  the  absence 
the  fact  ascertained  by  M.  Secchi,  of  Rome,  of  the  planet  Venus  and  the  total  disappearance 
that  the  sun^s  equator  is  sensibly  hotter  than  of  twilight  refraction  forbade  its  being  assign- 
its  poles.  In  accordance  with  the  meteoric  ed  to  either  of  those  causes;  and  otJber  per< 
theory  of  the  solar  heat,  this  should  be  the  case,  sons  had  corroborated  his  observations.  The 
The  asteroids,  or  immense  meteoric  masses  principal  part  of  the  light  appeared  to  come 
which,  upon  this  theory,  are  supposed  to  re-  from  the  portion  within  15°  or  20°  of  the  ho- 
Tolve  round  and  near  to  the  sun,  and  to  fall  at  rizon.  *^  It  is  indeed  a  singularly  beautiful 
successive  intervals  into  its  mass^  probably  oo-  thing,  to  see  this  grand  mass  of  mellow  light, 
cupy — like  the  entire  solar  system — b,  lenticular  softly  fading  out  into  the  clear  sky,  and  quite 
space  having  the  greatest  diameter  nearly  obscuring  the  lustre  of  the  Milky  Way  by  its 
coincident  with  the  sun's  equator  ;  and  if  this  superior  brightness.  Where  it  intersects  the 
be  so,  a  larger  number  of  meteors  must  fall  on  Mill^  ^^Yi  I  think  [he  concludes]  the  two 
the  equatorial  than  on  the  polar  regions  of  the  are,  at  the  brightest,  about  'equal  in  glow ;  but 
Bolar  surface,  thus  making  the  former  more  hot.  from  thence  to  the  horizon  the  Zodiacal  Light 

The  meteoric  theory  will  also  account  for  so  increases  in  radiance  as  to  seem  almost  a 

the  currents  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  prolongation  of  twilight." 

had  been  observed   by  Mr.  Oarrington.    He  Mr.  StiUraan  Masterman,  of  Weld,  Maine,'—* 

found  that  the  spots  in  the  lowest  latitudes*  also  since  deceased — mentions  in  the  journal 

drift  most  •  rapidly  from  west  to  east.     Were  already  quoted,  for  July,  the  fact  of  his  having 

the  sun's  atmosphere^  like  the  earth's,  acted  observea  in  the  Zodiacal  Light,  On  more  than 

on  by  no  other  motive  power  than  the  un-  one  occasion,  the  appearance  of  rapid  varia- 

ec^ual  heating  at  different  latitudes,  the  rel-  tions  in  brightness.    These  were  not  wave-like' 

ativo   direction   of  the    currents   would    be  pulsations.  Tike  those  of  the  aurora  borealis ; 

the  rererse  of  this,  and  in  virtue  of  the  well-  but  the  alternate  brightenings  and  dimmings 

It&own  principle  of  trade-winds  at  the  surface  of  the  whole  area  of  the  light  simultaneously. 

of  the  earth.    But  if  meteors  are  constantly  Sometimes  there  is  to  be  observed  a  sudden 

falling  into  the  sun's  mass  through  its  atmos-  brightening  or  dimming,  without  any  other 

phere,  these  bodies  moving  from  west  to  east  change  following  for  a  number  of  minutes. 

with  a  velocity  scarcely  lees  than  that  of  a  plan-  In  two  communications  to  tlie  ^^  Philos.  Mag- 

et  at  the  sun's  surface,  and  if  they  so  pierce  azine,"  February  and  March,  1863,  Prof.  Chal- 

the  solar  atmosphere  in  greatest  number  in  its  lis  gives  a  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.    Rea- 

equatorial  regions,  then  the  result  would  be  a  soning  from  the  observed  positions  of  the  light 

motive  power  adequate  to  drive  the  sun's  at-  when  visible,  and  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  to 

mosphere  round  it  from  west  to  east,  and  with  be  seen,  he  concludes  that  the  light  is  simply 

greiiest  velocity  at  the  equator.    The  intensely  an  immense  luminous  tract  of  space,  symmet- 

bright  meteoric  bodies  [see  remarks  on  this  rically  disposed  about  the  sun;  its  principal 

phenomenon,  September,  1859,  in  the  section  plane  coincident  with  the  X)lane  of  the  sun's 

above]  which  Mr.  Oarrington  and  another  ob-  equator ;  its  extent  in  space  reaching  beyond 

server  simultaneously  saV  traverse  the  sun's  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit — so  that,  either 

disc,  moved  from  west  to  east ;  and  they  were  the  earth  is  at  all  times  enveloped  in  it,  or  at 

almost  certiunly  asteroids  falling  [or,  as  Sir  least  is  so  when  passing  across  the  Ij^ieof  its 

William  Armstrong  more  plausibly  suggests,<»m-  nodes;  while,  as  a  consequence  of  their  rela- 

sequenees  of  the  fall  of  such  bodies]  into  the  su«.  tive  positions,  this  luminous  tract  will,  at  cer- 

Zodiaeal  Light. — ^The  late  lamented  M%]or  tain  seasons,  especially  in  low  latitudes,  be  seen 
£.  B.  Hunt,  0.  £.,  XT.  S.  A.,  communicated  to  as  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form,  with  the 
the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for  May,  base  near  the  sun.  The  fact  of  its  not  being 
1863,  a  paper  upon  certain  astronomical  and  visible  in  northern  latitudes  in  autumn  even- 
meteorological  phenomena  observed  by  him  at  ings  and  spring  mornings,  is  explained  by  the 
Key  West,  1857-62.  small  inclination  at  those  seasons  of  the  eclip- 

He  states  that  during  the  winter,  and  es-  tic  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  light  fails  to  pen- 

pecially  in  February,  the  Zodiacal  Light  habitu-  etrate  the  dense  parts  of  the  atmosphere  then 

ally  attains  at  Key* West  a  remarkable  degree  lying  between  it  and  the  eye. 

of  brightness.    He  repeatedly  traced  It  to  the  Prof.  Challis  accordingly  discards  the  mete- 

asenith,  never  with  certainty  beyond.     He  was  oric  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  and  considers 

especially  interested  in  certain  proofs  of  the  that  it  is  purely  a  luminosity  of  the  spaoe  it 

great  amount  of  light  proceedmg  from  the  appears  in.    His  theory  assumes  a  universally 
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extending  ether,  in  which,  aside  from  the 
steadjr  motions  excited  in  it  by  the  (light-giv- 
ing) solar  action,  the  grayitative  action  of  the 
revolving  mass  of  the  snn  produces  a  distarb- 
ing  effect — such  effect,  he  finds  by  mathemati- 
cal analysis,  being  adequate  to  cause  in  the  dis- 
turbed space  light-undulations.  The  related 
phenomenon,  of  a  luminous  arch  several  degrees 
m  width  across  the  whole  sky,  and  spoken  of 
by  Trot  Brorsen  as  a  "  ring-form  of  the  zodi- 
acal light,"  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  near  Quito, 
in  185i6,  oy  Brorsen,  at  Senftenberg,  Prussia, 
1854-'8,  and  previously  by  Humboldt,  off  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  Prof.  Ghallis  regards  as  due  to 
'^  gravity-undulations  "  originated  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  axial  revolution  of  the  earth. 

NebutcB.— An  account  was  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle, in  the  preceding  volume,  of  the  singular 
phenomena  of  variation  and  disappearance  of 
certain  nebulse,  with  allusions  also  to  the  con- 
nection of  these  changes  with  irregular  appear- 
ance or  variability  of  certain  stars  situated  in 
or  close  to  the  field  of  nebulie.  In  the  ^  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  for  Jan.  1868,  appears 
a  translation  of  Prof.  A.  Gautier^s  "Recent 
Researches  relating  to  the  Nebulse"  (from  the 
•"  Bibliothdque  Universelle,"  Sept.  1862),  and  in 
which  is  to  be  found  a  very  complete  statement 
of  the  facts  accumulated  in  regard^  to  these 
interesting  bodies,  up  to  the  date  of  appearance 
.  of  the  original  article. 

Besides  a  variation  in  brilliancy,  certain  neb- 
ulsa  have  been  observed  to  undergo  changes 
of  form  or  appearance.  Such  is  now  the  view 
Laken  of  the  change  in  the  nebula  or  star-clus- 
ter, 80  of  Messier,  in  Scorpio,  in  1860.  This 
nebula,  having  on  May  9th  of  that  year  its  or- 
dinary appearance,  by  the  28th  of  the  same 
montli  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  single  star 
of  7-8th  magnitude ;  and  by  the  10th  6f  June 
following  the  stellar  appearance  had  nearly 
disappeared,  though  the  nebula  was  then  bright- 
er than  usual,  with  a  well-marked  central  con- 
densation. 

Quite  recently,  Ohacomao  has  observed  with 
the  great  telescope  of  Foucault  the  annular  rteb- 
ula  of  Lyra,  and  he  has  found  it  to  be  resolved 
into  a  mass  of  very  small  stars,  exceedingly 
near  to  each  other.  The  nebula  presented  to 
him  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  seen 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  its  axis.  As 
Lord  Rosse  describes  it,  its  centre  is  veiled  by 
a  curtain  of  nebulous  matter,  resolvable  into  a 
tliin  Stratum  of  stars. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  remarked  that  the 
proportion,  to  the  whole  number,  of  the  nebu- 
la which  are— if  we  may  so  express  it — mul- 
tiple, is  greater  than  the  proportion,  to  the 
whole  number,  of  the  multiple  stars.  Assum- 
ing 6'  as  the  greatest  distance  apart  of  the 
members  of  double  nebul»,  M.  d' Arrest  has  es- 
timated that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  about 
8,000  nebulea  in  that  part  of  tiie  heavens  visible 
to  us,  some  two  or  three  hundred  may  be  re- 
garded as  multiple.  He  has  found  a  triple  nebu- 
la,  109''  12'  of  right  ascension  and  29*  45'  of 
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northern  declination,  in  which,  as  observed  in 
1785, 1827,  and  1862,  sensible  changes  appear 
to  have  taken  place,  indicating  a  movement  of 
revolution  of  one  part  round  another.  Be- 
tween the  two  components^hich  are  only  28'^ 
apart,  a  very  small  star  is  seen  exactly  where 
JjEissell  observed  it  ten  years  before.  M.  d^ Ar- 
rest will  hereidter  cite  other  instances  of  change 
in  the  relative  positions  of  double  nebulsB; 
though  he  does  not  yet  infer  that  any  of  them 
have  periods  of  revolution  so  short  as  those  of 
some  of  the  double  stars.  Finally,  he  describes 
a  very  small  number  of  cases  in  which,  by  re- 
peated comparison  after  intervals  of  a  nebula 
with  some  small  star  near  it,  he  has  been  able 
to  show  slight  differences  of  distance  or  posi- 
tion, which  might  indicate  a  proper  motion  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies. 

The  La  Lande  Prize. — The  La  Lande  (astro- 
nomical) prize,  value  500  francs,  was  awarded 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  to  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge- 
port^  Mass.,  for  his  discovery  of  the  companion 
of  Sirius  [mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume]. 

The  great  18i  inch  object-glass  with  which 
Mr.  Clark  made  this  remarkable  observation, 
has  been  pufchased  by  the  Astronomical  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  for  the  sum  of  $11,187; 
about  an  equal  sum  being  considered  requisite 
to  pay  for  mounting  it  properly. 

AUSTRIA.  (For  notice  of  the  Imperial 
House,  detailed- statistics  of  the  population,  the 
different  nationalities,  religious  denominations, 
and  principal  cities,  Bee  Anktal  Cyoopedia 
for  1862.) 

The  population  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  1861, 
was  estimated  at  87,000,000  souls.  The  follow- 
ing portions  of  Austria  form  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy:    • 


CmmtriMi 

OMgnphleal 

PopttlBtloa 

iBlttT. 

Archdacby  of  Austri* 

577,98 
130,15 
407,84 
188,42 
181,42 

84,77 
582,04 
948,70 
408,77 

98,50 

44,74 

2,889,147 
146,789 

l,0fi«,778 
882.448 

Dncbv  of  Salxbunt 

**      of  Styria 

**      ofCarinthia 

"      ofCariifola 

451.941 

The  Littoral,  comprising  the  city  of 
Triest  and  its  territory,  the  die- 
trict  of  Gorits,  and  part  of  the 
district  of  Istria , 

County  of  Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg. . . 

Kiurdom  of  Bohemia. 

861,972 

851,016 

4,705,585 

1.867.094 

Marsravlate  of  Moravia 

Diiohv  of  Silesia 

448,919 
196,889 

Of   Galicia,  the  two  dnchlea  of 
Aufichwitz  and  Zatnr 

The  hudget  of  the  financial  department, 
timated  for  thq  year  heginning  on  Nov.  Ist, 
1868,  and  ending  on  Dec.  81st,  1864,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire^ 
on  tFuly  17th,  1868,  gave  the  following  results: 

FlorluL 

Ordinary  ezpendltnres 512.600,718 

£xtraordinary    «*         108,112,701 

Total .•. 614,618,417 

Ordinary  rMolpts 521,677,096 

Extraordinary   "*    59,896.475 

Total 581.078.571 

Deflcit t 88,189,876 
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Tbe  Btanding  anny  consisted,  in  May,  1868,  they  were  snmmoned  to  make  tbeir  appearance 

of  186,182  infantry,  89,188  cavalry,  and  89,455  on  pain  of  having  their  title  to  sit  as  members 

other  troops.    TotaJ,  in  time  of  peace,  268,825.  cancelled.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 

In  time  of  war,  the  strength,  of  the  army  is  and  the  friends  of  a  United  Austria  had  the 

486,608  infantry,  41,862  cavalry,  86,998  other  gratification  to  see  for  the  first  time  a  reprcr 

troops.    Total,  565,468.                     «  sentative  from  Transylvania.    The  Emperor  of 

The  navy,  in  May,  1868,  oonsist^A  of  64  steam-  Anstria,  by  a  decree  dated  September  27th,  had 

en,  the  total  horsepower  of  which  was  11,825,  rai^  the  Roumanian  nationality  to  an  equali- 

and  668  g^ns;  beside  2  ironclad  frigates,  in  ty,  m  civil  and  religious  rights,  with  the  other 

oonrseofoonstraction,  with  1,800  horsepower,  nationalities  of  the  crownland.    Hitherto  the 

and  68  ganl.    The  nnmber  of  sailing  vessels  Roumanians,  although  by  far  the  most  numer^ 

wiB  51,  with  848  guns.    Total  of  steamers  and  ous  of  all  the  nationalities'  of  Transylvania,  had 

tailing  vessels,  117,  with  1,084  gans.  been  excluded  from  all  political  action.    Here- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  the  Pro-  after,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree, 

vincial  Parliaments  of  Salzburg,  Upper  and  the  nationalities  legally  recognized  will  be  the 

Lower  Austria,  the  Yorarlberg,  Silesia,  Mora-  Hungarians,  the  Szeklers,  the  Saxons,  and  the 

via,  Carinthia,  Istria,  Goritz,  Styria,  Oarniola,  Roumanians ;  and  a  particular  emblem  will  be 

Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol,  the  Bukowina  and  Bohe-  added  for  the  Roumanians  to  the  escutcheon 

mia,  were  In  session.    All  these  Diets  gave  in  of  Transylvania.     The  Hungarians  and  Szek- 

their  adheinon  to  the  Central  Constitution,  and  lers  of  Transylvania  were  greatly  dissatisfied 

adopted  almost  unanimonsly  the  principle  of  with  this  decree.    Their  deputies  had  already 

trial  by  jury.  •  withdrawn  in  a  body  from  the  Diet  of  Transyl- 

ffhe  Austrian  Parliament  (Council  of  the  vania.  The  two  other  *'*'  nations,^^  the  Saxons 
Empire)  was  opened  on  June  18th,  the  same  and  Roumanians,  resolved  to  send  delegates  to 
nnmber  of  provinces  being  represented  as  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  who,  to  the  number 
the  year  before.  (See  Annual  Ctolopjsdia  for  of  26,  took  their  seats  in  that  body  on  October 
1862.)  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  em-  20th.  Shortly  after  the  Council  declared  itself 
peror  mado  a  satisfactory  retrospect  of  the  to  be  complete.  Toward  the  close  of  Kovem- 
activity  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  expressed  a  her,  the  Obergesnanns  (chiefs  of  the  public  ad- 
hope  that  Transylvaqia  would  also  shortly  take  ministration)  of  Croatia,  in  a  meeting  held  at 
part  in  its  deliberations.  He  thus  continued :  Vienna,  resolved  that  Croatia  also  should  send 
The  Reichsrath  closed  its  first  session  under  deputies  to  the  Council,  if  the  February  Con- 
the  blewings  of  peace,  which  the  Govern-  stitutibn  was  modified  in  a  manner  guaran- 
ment  win  endeavor  to  maintain  undisllirbed.  teeing  to  the  Croats  the  maintenance  of  their 
Xhanks  to  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  empire,  autonomy,  the  integrity  of  their  territory,  and 
its  materia]  and  intellectual  life  are  everywhere  the  disposal  of  the  direct  taxes  and  revenue  of 
being  rapidly  developed,  and  its  influence  and  Croatia. 

position  as  a  great  Power  continually  becoming  Notwithstanding  the  unceiitsing  efforts  of  the 
more  powerful.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
empire  is  becoming  more  and  more  satisfactory,  ent  nationalities,  the  animosity  between  them 
TEe  credit  of  the  state  and  the  public  currency  rather  increased  than  decreased.  This  was  the 
have  most  decidedly  improved.  It  has  been  case  particularly  with  the  Slav!  and  Germans 
mmecessary  to  apply  for  any  extraordinary  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  with  the* Germans 
credit  during  the  current  year.  The  budget,  and  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  with  the  Hungarians 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you,  has  been  pre->  in  Transylvania  on  this  side,  and  &e  Germans 
pared  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  and  the  Ronmanians  on  the  other.  Galicia 
economy.  BiUs  relative  to  taxation  will  be  was  kept  in  constant  agitation  bym  secret  rev- 
sabmitted  to  you,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re-  olutionary  government,  which  in  some  in- 
6stablish  the  currency  on  a  thoroughly  sound  stances  even  decreed  and  infiicted  the  death 
basis.  Bills  will  also  be  introduced  upon  the  penalty  upon  Poles  who  were  regarded  as  op- 
reform  of  the  administration  of  justice,  as  re-  posed  to  the  national  Polish  movement.  But 
gnds  the  administration  of  penal  law  more  es-  the  most  important  of  all  the  national  manifes* 
pedally.  These  reforms  will  comprise  oral  tations  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
prooeedinss,  publicity,  and  triid  by  jury.  The  in  Hongary.  The  "  Alleanza  "  of  Milan,  a  jour- 
oiUs  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  law  relate  to  nal  printed  by  the  Hungarian  insurgents  in 
bankruptcy,  the  private  arrangement  of  ^ebts,  Italy,  published  the  text  of  a  proclamation,  is- 
and  the  right  of  domicile.  sued  in  Hungary,  in  the  name  of  Kossuth. 

Besides  the  provinces  not  represented  in  the  The  proclamation  was  as  follows : 

Council  of  the  Empire  in  1862,  a  majority  of  „       ,       -  ^    .  ,-     .»  .»    »r_^.      »^ 

ft.  0«oh  (Bohemian)  membe«.  and  the  repre-  „,^^<^l%S'^.!^Fi^^tST^'?? 

•entatlves  of  the  Italian  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  1349  survives  in  the  heart  of  our  nation.    Refusing  to 

r«8ol?ed  to  cease  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  accept  any  kind  of  compromise,  the  great  majority  of 

•f  the  Conncil.     The  Oouneil  thereupon  re-  tl»e  nation  is  firmly  resolved  to  shake  off  the  detested 

solved,  in  its  session  on  June  29th,  that  there  JJ^^^f  iJjrSit?  ^rw!^?;  ^l^lu^^f^h^^n 

«r..  -?^     ^ ^     ^      av       t.               *  i.1      /-I      1.  of  our  national  life  have  in  recent  tunes  not  been  m 

.was  no  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  Czech  harmony  with  that  resolution,  our  natural  allies  abroad 

members  from  the  sittmgs  of  that  body,  and  have  conceived  doubts  as  to  the  firmness  of  our  de< 
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signs.    Those  doubts  hare  been  the  grestest  obstftole        In  the  diplomatic  complications  arising  oat 

to  the  efforts  of  our  GoTernmcnt  tending  to  the  de-  of  the  Polish  difficulties,  Austria  took  an  active 

liTerance  of  the  conntnr.    The  remoral  of  that  obsta-  ^_^      t^  /,««,,v,^«  «.;*!»  ir»«n^^  ««/i  i?»»i.»;i 

cle  becomes  an  itnpeHons  necessity  before  the  new  Pf^-  .^  common  With  France  and  England, 

turn  of  European  events— a  turn  offering  a  prospect  Bbe  aadressea  seyeral  notes  to  Kusaia,  urging 

full  of  promise  to  all  the  peoples  who  ffroan  under  a  upon  the  latter  Power  the  expediency  of  adopt- 

foreign  yoke.    We  must  gire  a  si^  of  life  in  order  ing  measves  calculated  to  restore  peace,  but 

that  our  natoral  allies  may  be  convinced  that  agamst  -howed  herfl^f  howAver    avamia  tn  oninlr  tr^ 

the  common  enemy  they  may  surely  count  upon  the  Bnowea  nerseir,  liowew,  avewe  to  going  to 

arms  of  the  Magyars.    We  must  hold  ourselves  in  war  with  Russia.  {See  PoLAiiD.)    She  observed 

readiness,  in  order  that  the  ties  of  the  terrified  Aus-  a  strict  neutrality  in.  the  war  between  Rns^a 

trian  may  not  entangle  our  nation  in  the  snare.    We  and  Poland.    Some  Galician  members  in  the 


and  having  judged  it  necessary  to  decree  the  forma-    the  sympatliizers  with  the  insurrection,  but  the 
tion  of  a  new  general  committee,  makes  known,  by  the    Council  approved  the  steps  which  had  been 


« *^— ...-«.«   ™. .-  ™  .^ ^ . . „..  ^.  Austria,  in  August,  proposed 

thrdecVmtion  of^lndepOTdenoe  of  IsS"^  *and  that,"fuU  *<>  ^^^  Governments  forming  the  German  Con- 

of  resolution  and  ready  for  all  sacrifices,  it  has  taken  federacy,  a  highly  important  plan  for  the  refer- 

in  hand  the  direction  of  affairs,  according  to  the  in-  mation  of  the  federal  constitution  of  Germany. 


orders  emanating  from  it  'will  be  promptly  executed,  August  17th,  and  by  a  considerable  majority 

that  its  instructions  will  be  followed,  and  that  its  adopted  the  Austrian  plan ;  but  as  Prussia  i«aa 

measures  win  be  speedily  accomplUhed.  At  the  same  not  represented  in  this  Congress,  and  did  not 

time  it  calls  upon  the  enemies,  open  and  concealed,  of  ^^„-^„f  f^*u« -^a^i„*:^„-  ««.««««u  «,*-  «iv4.«:«^;i 

the  flag  of  1849,  to  abstain  fro£  any  plot  or  intrigue  <K)nBent  to  the  rerolutions,  no  result  was  obtamed 

if  they  would  not  incur  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  np  to  the  end  of  the  year  1863.   {See  Gkbmakt.) 

traitors.    At  all  events,  the  General  Committee  of  In-  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein   question  whichy 

dependence  declares  that  it  will  know  how,  and  that  it  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  besan  to  disturb 

lSe'S"p^SerS?th^e'2S?rS  '^t^^^T^  S«  P<«««  «/ E»roP<^  «»d.5n  particokr  that  of 

take.   Long  live  the  nation  and  good  hope.   Let  every  Germany,  Austria,  m  union  with  Rtissia,  was 

honest  patriot  prepare  himself  ior  action.    Our  motto  m  favor  of  recognizing  King  Christian  IX.  of 

is— 1849  and  rictory.  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

Done  at  Bude  Pesth,  the  24th  Dte^  1868.         .  anj  to  compel  Denmark  to  repeal  the  constitn- 

It  was  asserted  that  the  National  Committee  tion  bf  which  Schleswig  was  to  be  incorpo- 

of  Hungary  would  act  on  the  same  footing  as.  rated  with  Denmark  Proper.    This  view.wa^ 

the  secret  Polish  Government,  that  its  mani*  however,  not  shared  by  the  Frankfort  Diet, 

festo  had  been  placarded  'in  all  the  towns  of  nor  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Ger- 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  that  it  had  man  people,  and  the  Austrian  Government 

produced  a  great  sensation.  soon  found  itself  in  opposition  to  bodi. 


B 

BAIBD,  BoBKBT,  D.D.,  an  American  Pres-  destitute  family  in  New  Jersey  with  a  Bible, 

byterian  der^man  and  author,  bom  in  Fay-  which  was  adopted  and  carried  into  execution 

ette  county,*  Pa.,  October  6th,  1798,  died  at  through  his  exertions.    He  also  accepted  an 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  16th,  1868.  He  received  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Missionary  Society 

his   collegiate  education  at  Washington  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  labored  for  two  years 

Jefferson  Colleges  Pa.,  graduating  at  the  lat-  among  the  feeble  and  destitute  churches  of  his 

ter  in  1818.    After  leaving  college  he  taught  denomination  in  that  State.    In  1829  he  ac- 

for  a  year  at  Bellefort,  where  he  commenced,  cepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Amer- 

also,  his  career  as  a  newspaper  writer,  in  the  ican   Sunday-school   Union.     For  nearly  six 

village  newspaper.     In  1819  he  entered  the  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  its  behalf. 

Theological  Seminary   at    Princeton,  N.  J.,  throughout  the  United  States,  holding  meet- 

and  pursued  the  usual  course  of  theological  ings  in  most  of  the  prominent  cities  and  towns, 

study  for  three  years,  acting  as  tutor  in  the  and  enlisting  the  services  of  able  speakers, 

New  Jersey  College  during  his  last  year  in  the  statesmen,  and  divines,  to  address  the  audi- 

seminary.    In  1822  he  was  licensed,  and  the  ences  he  had  collected.    By  these  labors  he 

same  year  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Prince-  raised  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Union  from 

ton,  over  which  he  presided  for  the  next  five  $5,000  to  $28,000.    In  1886  he  visited  Evrope, 

years  with  great  success,  preaching  occasional-  and  remained  there,  with  tlie  exception  of  two 

ly  in  the  neighboring  pulpits.    In  1827  he  de-  brief  visits  home,  for  eight  years,  devoting 

termined  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  himself  to  the  promotion  of  Protestant* Christi- 

professional  labors,  and  proposed  to  the  Amer-  anity  in  Southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  to 

ican  Bible  Society  a  plan  for  supplying  every  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  Kcform  in 
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Korthem  Europe.    Possessing  a  fine  personal  phlets,  etc.,  ete.    His  death  was  quite  sudden, 

appearance,  a  kindly-  £uie,  an  amiable  dispo-  and  was  caused  by  a  severe  hemorrhage  from 

sition,  and  rare  affability  of  manner,  and  being  the  lungs,  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of 

an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  man  of  ezten-  March. 

me  general  information,  he  enjoyed  eztraor-  BALDWIN,  Rogeb  Shebman,  LL.D.,  an 
dinary  opportunities  of  mingling  in  tiie  best  American  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  New 
circles  of  European  society,  and  was  on  lerms  Haven,  Oonn.,  January  4th,  1793;  died  in 
of  personal  and  friendly  intercourse  with  many  the  same  city  February  19th,  1868.  He  was 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  He  was  also  of  Puritan  stock  on  both  Ihe  father^s  and 
the  valaed  and  intimate  friend  of  the  most  mother's  side,  his  father,  the  Hon.  Simeon 
eminent  scholars  and  evangelical  clergymen  of  Baldwin,  being  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pu- 
C^reat  Britain  and  the  Continent ;  and,  from  ritan  emigrants  who  settled  at  New  Haven 
Ids  abundant  labors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan-  with  the  Rev.  John  Davenport ;  whilst  his  mo- 
tic,  received  the  name  of  the  *^  International  ther  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  one 
Preacher.''  Upon  the  formation  of  the  For-  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  signers  of  tbe  Deo- 
eign  Evaagelical  Society,  since  merged  in  the  laration  of  Independence,  himself  descended 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  he  be-  from  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  western  Con- 
oame  its  agent  and  corresponding  secretary,  necticut.  The  Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin,  or  Judge 
la  1842  he  published,  in  Scotland,  *^  A  View  Baldwin,  as  he  was  usually  called,  had  repro- 
of Religion  in  America,''  a  work  which  ex-  sented  hid  district  in  Congress  for  some  years, 
cited  mucli  attention  in  Europe,  as  being  the  and  was  subsequently,  until  he  reached  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  religious  con-  limit  of  age  assigned  by  the  State  Constitution, 
dition  of  the  United  States  which  had  been  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Supreme ' 
published  up  to  that  time.  It  was  translated  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State, 
into  some  of  the  continental  languages.  In  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
184S  he  returned  home  and  remained  for  three  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  grad- 
years  engaged  in  active  labors  for  the  promo-  uated  in  1811,  with  high  honors.  On  the 
tion  of  the  work  of  aiding  the  spread  of  Prot-  completion  of  his  ooUe^ate  course,  he  oom- 
estantism  in  Europe,  both  by  personal  and  menced  the  study  of  law,  first  in  his  father's 
written  appeals.  In  1846  he  agam  visited  Eu-  •  office,  and  afterward  in  the  then  famous  law  ' 
rope  to  attend  the  World's  Temperance  Con-  school  of  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  at  Litchfield, 
vention  in  Stockholm,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Conn.  *  Here  his  intense  application,  and  his 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  and  spent  rapid  acquisition  of  the  science  of  law  gained 
about  a  year  and  a  half  abroad,  visiting  Russia,  him  a  high  encomium  from  Judge  Gould.  He 
where  he  was  very  cordially  welcomed  by  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  by  his  in- 
Gzar,  and  also  the  German  States.  On  his  re-  dustrious  and  thorough  study  of  the  principles 
turn  he  delivered,  in  connection  with  his  labors  of  law,  his  careful  preparation  of  his  cases,  his 
as  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Union,  a  series  of  remarkable  command  of  pure  and  elegant  lan- 
lectares  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  most  guage,  and  the  precision,  definiteness,  and  logi- 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  He  sab-  cal  character  of  his  pleas,  soon  attained  a  very 
sequentiy  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times,  high  rank  in  his  profession.  His  preference 
bat  his  visits  there  were  less  protracted  than  was  for  the  classes  of  oases  which  involved  the 
those  already  mentioned.  He  took  a  great  in-  great  principles  of  jurisprudence  rather  than 
terest  in  the  Waldenses,  and  rendered  efficient  those  where  success  depended  upon  appeals  to 
se^ce  in  bringing  their  churches  and  institu-  the  sympathies  or  pr^udices  of  a  jury  ;  still  he 
tions  into  Turin  and  its  vicinity.  His  last  visit  was  rarely  unsuccessful  in  jury  cases,  and  his 
to  Europe  was  made  in  1862,  and  he  vindi-  dignified  and  lofty  eloquence,  enforced  as  it 
cated,  in  London,  before  public  assemblies,  the  was  by  the  conviction  that  he  would  not  en- 
oaose  of  the  Union  against  secession  with  great  gage  in  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust 
energy  and  eloquence,  though  many  of  his  for-  or  dishonest,  gave  him  great  weight  with  a 
mer  friends  were  at  that  time  hosti'e  to  the  jury.  One  of  the  most  celebrat^  cases  in 
United  States.  Dr.  Baird  had  been,  through  life,  which  he  was  engaged,  and  one  in  which  his 
a  man  of  most  indomitable  industry,  and  found  great  qualities  as  a  lawyer  were  finely  displayed, 
time,  amid  his  other  arduous  labors,  to  prepare  was  uiat  of  the  Africans  of  the  Amistad,  in 
many  volumes  for  the  press.    Among  them  are  1841.     He  managed  their   case  against  the 


1836 ;  "  View  of  Religion  in  America "  (al-  was  in  favor  of  the  Africans,  and  the  ezecu- 
nady  uAentioned),  Glasgow,  1842  (this  was  tive  authorities  at  Washington  had  appealed  the 
translated  into  seven  or  eight  hmguages) ;  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
"Protestantism  in  Italy,"  Boston,  1845;  *^The  he  was  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Christian  Retrospect  and  Register,"  New  Quincy  Adams  in  defending  their  right  to  free- 
York,  1851;  ^^History  of  the  Albigenses,  Wal-  dom.  His  plea  on  that  occasion  was"  pro- 
deoses,  and  Yaudois ; "  "  Visit  to  Northern  Eu-  no'unced  by  his  learned  and  eloquent  colleague, 
rope,"  1857 ;  besides  many  small  volumes,  pam-  and  by  Chancellor  Kent,  one  of  the  ablest  fo- 
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rensic  efforts  ever  made  in  that*aTigQst  court. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  regarded,  and  Jastly, 
as  not  only  holding  Uie  highest  rank  as  a 
pleader  in  the  Connecticut  bar,  but  as  being, 
m  the  words  of  General  Kimberlj,  himself  one 
of  the  finest  legal  minds  of  tJie  centnry,  **  the 
ablest  lawyer  *that  Connecticut  has  ever  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  her  history."  In  1887 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  reelected  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  that  body  pro  tempore.  In 
1840  and  1841  he  was  the  representative  of 
New  Haven  in  the  General  Assembly.  *  In  1844 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  re- 
elected the  following  year.  In  1847  he  was  ap* 
pointed  by  the  governor  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Hon. 
Jabez  W.  Huntington,  and  in  the  following 
May  elected  to  the  same  position  by  the  Legis- 
lature. His  course  in  the  Senate  Was  highly 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  State  he  repre- 
sented. He  took  his  place  at  once  among  the 
giant  intellects  of  the  Senate  of  that  time,  and 
though  he  spoke  but  rarely,  his  speeches  were 
always  impressive  and  able*.  The  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territory  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mexican  war  was  a  measure  to 
which  he  bent  the  energies  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  on  this  subject  which 
fie  ha^  introduced  and  advocated.  His  course 
in  this  measure  met  with  the  approbation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  his  native  State.  He  also  op- 
posed with  great  vigor  and  eloquence  the  Com- 
promise Bill  of  1860,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  contained  a  new  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
attempted  to  disparage  Connecticut  for  retaining 
8,500,000  acres  of  her  western  lands  for  State 
purposes.  Mr.  Baldwin  replied,  in  an  eloquent 
and  spirited  speech,  in  which  he  showed  that 
while  Virginia  had  reserved  fourteen  millions  of 
acres  of  her  western  lands  for  military  bounties 
to  her  soldiers,  Connecticut,  with  a  larger  patri- 
mony, had  reserved  but  three  and  a  half*  mil- 
lion acres,  and  that  for  a  school  fund,  while  her 
Eatriotio  soldiers,  who  outnumbered  by  one 
alf  the  Virginia  soldiers,  though  from  a  State 
with  only  one  third  its  population,  volunteered 
without  bounty.  Gk)T.  Budwin  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  senatorship  for  the  term 
of  1851-^57,  and  would  have  been  elected  but 
for  the  opposition  of  four  or  five  members  of 
the  party,  who  insisted  on  pledges  from  him, 
which  he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his  char- 
acter and  independence  to  give,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  postponed  for  a  year,  at  which  time 
the  democratic  party  were  in  the  mtgority,  and 
their  candidate  was  elected.  From  this  time 
Gov.  Baldwin  remained  in  private  life,  devotinir 
*to  his  profession  his  great  abilities,  ripened  and 
mellowed  by  his  increasing  years.  In  1860  he 
was  one  of  the  two  electors  at  large  on  the 
ticket  for  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Buckingham,  was 
a  member  of  the  **  Peace  Congress^'  of  Februa- 


ry, 1861.  In  that  Congress  he  opposed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  miyority  of  the  committee  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

BAPTISTS.-*The  Baptist  Ahnanac  for  1864 
gives  the  following  table  of  the  different  de- 
nominations of  Baptists  on  the  American  con- 
tinent: 


^SE?- 

CbMciM& 

MWUm 

M.^ 

Reimlar  Baptists: 

United  States 

Nova  Scotia. 

007 

8 

9 

10 

4 

616 
130 
143 

»  • 

4 

1,800 

1S,R61 
IfiS 
180 
489 
SOS 

16,468 

1,800 

1,«7T 

18 

66 

S7A 

l^MO 

900 

7,968 

89 

78 

176 

IM 

8,486 

8S0 

1,049 

16 

n 

188 

•  •  • 

100 

1,088,4(0 
ISiSSS 

New  Brunswick. 

Canada..., 

West  India  Islands... 

Total  In  N.  America 
Anti-Mission  Baptists*. 
Free- Will  Baptists..... 
Six  Principle  Baptists*. 
.  Bevcnth-Dar  Baptistst. 
Charch  of  Ood  ( Wine- 

brennaiians)* 

I>lsctples(Gampbemtes) 
Tankers 

8,899 
18.764 
86,000 

1,118,841 

60,000 

57.007 

8.000 

6,686 

14.000 

800,000 

90,000 

Comparing  the  statistics  €i  the  Regular  Bap- 
tists, the  most  nnmerons  of  the  Baptist  bodies, 
for  1868,  with  those  for  1862,  it  appears  that 
the  following  States  have  suffered  a  loss  in  nu- 
merical strength : 

Maine 7© 

New  Hampshire 129 

Con necti  cut 888 

California 484 

Kansas 78 

Maryland 979 

New  Jersey 86 

Ohio 1348 

Pennsy  I  vaula 800 


Total. 


.8,d09 


Among  the  States  which  hare  witnessed  an 
increase  in  their  Baptist  membership,  Dlinois 
stands  first  on  the  list,  her  net  gain  being  2,856, 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  States  put  to- 
gether, and  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  her  former 
numbers. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  (inclusive  of  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society),  and  of  the  AmAi- 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  were  held 
during  the  year  in  Oleveland,  Ohio,  from  Au- 
gust 19th  to  21st.  The  receipts  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  during  the  year  amounted  to 
S108,956  (against  $95,198  the  year  before). 
The  number  of  its  missions  is  19;  the  num- 
ber of  churches  about  876,  with  81.000  mem- 
bers. The  anniversary  assembly  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

Sttolvtd,  That  the  authors,  siders,  and  abettors  of 
this  sisveboldcni'  rebellioD,  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
Dationalize  the  institation  of  slaTerr,  and  to  extend 
its  despotic  sway  tbronghont  the  land,  hare  ihem- 
selres  inflicted  on  that  institution  a  series  of  most  ter^ 
riblOt  and  fatal,  and  suicidal  blows,  from  which,  we 
beliere,  it  can  nerer  recover,  and  they  have,  them; 
selves,  thus  fixed  its  destiny  and  hastened  its  doom ; 
and  that,  for  thus  overroHn^  what  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  terrible  national  calamity,  to  the  production  of  re- 
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goltf  so  unexpected  and  gtorions,  oar  gntitade  and  and  desires  to  see  the  war  prosecnted,  on  its  part,  nn* 

adoration  are  due  to  that  wonder-working  Qod,  who  til  the  rebellion  is  entirely  crashed,  and  the  authoritj 

stiU  "maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  while  of  the  Goyernment  fully  restored ;  and  that  it  will  ren- 

the  remainder  of  that  wrath  he  restrains."  (Psalm  der,  to  this  end,  all  the  support  at  its  command. 
Ixiri.  10.)  JSesolved,  That  we  approve  the  incipient  steps  taken 

Baolwd,  That  in  the  recent  acts  of  Gonffress,  aboU  by  the  EzecntlTe  Board  to  establish  a  mission  among 

iahing  slavery  forever  in  the  District  of  Couxmbia  and  the  freedmen,  and  would  recommend  its  prosecution  as 

in  the  Territories^nd  in  the  noble  proclamation  of  the  soon  as  possible. 
President  of  the  United  States,  declaring  fi«edom  to  a      .*  .  «    r      Tk      . 

the  slave  in  States  in  rebellion,  we  see  cause  for  con-        At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 

grttnlation  and  joy,  and  we  think  we  behold  the  dawn  Oonyention  of  Canada  West,  which  was  held 

Jm*^'* Pli^^K^yi.^^"'!*?  !2i ^fiT^'"!^'® n*  iu'  ft*  Hamilton,  an  attempt  to  introduce  two  Con- 

ilitfffllfe'a^^^^  federate  chaplains  whS  had  e^^^ 

10.)  McHenry,  and  wished  to  get  ftinds  to  run  the 

rru   T>  VT    !•     a    1  i.   •       J  •    Ai.  hlockade,  was  met  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  and 

The  Publication  Society  issned,  m  theconne  ^„  „tt?rly  fruitless,  md  a  resolution  was  sub- 

of  the  year,  twenty-one  Sunday-school  book%  gequently  passed  condemning  slavery,  and  sym- 

jnd  eighteen  children's  tracts.    Ctf  these,  with  JShixIni  ^th  the  North, 

ae  Baptist  Alnuina*^ Import,  and Oatalopiea,  *"  ThVSaptbt  churches  in  the  Confederate 

Aero  were  printed  81,800  copies.    Including  q^,^  oon&nned  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  ef- 

flienew  editions  of  former  pubhoaboM,  the  fects  of  the  war.    Their  foreigi  missions  in 

totd  number  of  lK)ok8  and  tracts issueddnraig  oj^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^  e^ti^^l*  ^„t  ^^  ^^^ 

the  year  anxonnt^  to  848,860  copies.   The  So.  oommunioation  with  the  churches  and   the 

owty  employed  86  mwsionary  colporteurs,  14  Missionary  Society  from  which  they  derived 

K  Ti*"^.  *    '^f  Sweden,  the  rest  m  the  t^eit  support.    The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

F"^^!^- •^V«^'P*"'**"   ^""'°**  appointid,  therefore,  a  committee  at  Baltimore, 

(ammst  »5«,806  in  1863).  ,,„-..  to  secure  and  transmit  funds  for  the  use  of  the 

The  Home  MiMon  Society  employed  87  mia-  Southern  Baptist  missionaries,  and  otherwise 

fflonanes,  «  of  whom  preached  in  foreigi  1mi-  ^  promote  the  interests  of  their  missions  in 

r?^  ^o^-^oA^'Fha^""*"^*^  *"  ^"'^^  foreV  lands.    The  Government  of  the  United 

(s^MMt  f87,894  m  1862).  gt^t^g  ga^^  permission  to  Eev.  Dr.  Fuller,  one 

The  American  md  Foreign  Bible  Soowty  of  the  Baltimwe  committee,  to  goto  Eiohmond, 

held  Its  twenty-sixtih  annual  meeting  on  May  ^^  ^^^^^  |2  qoo,  whidi   bad   accumulated 

'*^i:t^      •  H*J^"<.oo  J    JP^'i**''  *^®  there-    The  Baltimore  committee  made  an  ur- 

jw$19,24r  (agamst  $16,688  durmg  the  pre-  g^nt  appeal  to  the  Border  State  Baptists  to 

oemng  year).       _    ^.  ^  _,       „.    .      ^    .  ^  maintain  the  Southern  Baptist  Mission.    The 

TTie  American  Baptist  Free  MisMon  Society  G«neral  Convention  of  Kentucky  resolved  to 

held  its  twentieth  wniversary  on  May  37th  at  a©  aH  in  its  power  for  this  purpose. 
Mount  HollJ^  New  Jersey.   Its  rewsipte  for  the        xhe  London  "  Freeman,*'  the  leading  organ 

jm  were  tl9,638.    A  senes  of  resolutions  ^f  the  English  BaptistCgives  the  following 

P  edging  strong  support  to  the  Union  of  the  gtatoment  of  the  strength  and  other  statisti<i 

States,  and  d«manding  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ^f  the  Baptists  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  fol- 

were  unanimously  passed.    A  report  express-  lows:  England  contains  1,783  churches,  with 

ing  fraternal  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  i88,874  members;  Wales  455  churches,  and 

mssaes  of  Great  Britain,  was  also  unanimously  ^^^^  members;  Scotland  97  qhnrohes,  7,940 

T?       V  iv                  i>^v            X         ..I  members;  Ireland  86  churches,  1,848  mem- 
Through  the  agency  of  tiie  secretary  of  the  bers.    Total  number  of  churches,  2,870;  mem- 
Home  Mission  ^oiet^  and  Mr.  Harns,  U.  8.  tership,  261,445.    It  is  to  be  remark^  that 
senator  from  New  York   and  a  prominent  these  totals  kre  estimated,  the  average  mem- 
member  ofjho  Baptist  oommnmon,  the  Sec-  he^i„  „f .»ii  thA  «hiir«hM  known  iJSff  t«k©D 

ined, 
tors: 
-»,uu  «»  every  aoanaonea  joaptisi;  meeimg  yf,^  ug  Scotland  19,  and  Ireland  8.  Cer- 
hooM  withm  the  insurrectionary  distnots,  anJ  tain  of  the  churches  included  in  these  estimates 
hlTT  »t  n  ^8R*«*  "'''^'^  edifice  «  the  „^  claimed  as  well  by  the  Oongregationalists. 
hffids  of  the  Confederates.  The  Government  T^e  Baptist  Societies  of  Engknd  had,  for  the 
promised  the  Society  every  practicable  protec-  ye^  1868,  the  foUowing  income :  Baptist  Mis- 
ton  in  their  new  fields  of  labor,  and  corre-  ^^^.^  Soeiti^j,  £27,189 ;  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
«pond^ng  facilities  for  reachmg  them.  ^  £^qq  ^i'ye  T^mslation  Society,  £1,809. 
The  General  Convention  as  well  as  the  Mis-  ^^  interesting  legal  decision  was  obbiined 
HOMry  Eduoational,  and  Publishing  Societies  o^  the  question  of  open  communion.  The  court 
^  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  was  held  at  Adams  h^a  be^^  called  upon  to  restrain  a  Baptist  min- 
t^C^  ilF®'^  *'"''*^'.  ^®7 ^"^."5  ^P"  ister,  by  inunction,  from  permitting  the  chapel 
t^^  V^'  ^^  '^'P**  **£*o*5o.^*Si'"'^  to  be  ised  by  any  other  persons  than  Par6c- 
Hociety  during  the  year  were  $2,634.  The  fol-  ^^  Baptists,  and  for  a  declaration  that  on 
lowmg  resoluuons  were  nnanimously  adopted :  the  true  construction  of  the  trust  deeds  none 

BaoltM,  That  the  Oeneral  Conference  reaffirm*  ito  hut  Particular  Baptists  wer^  entitled  to  par- 

nterest  and  confidence  in  the  General  QoTemment,  ticipation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  Yioe- 
VOL.  ui, — 11        A 
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Ohanoellor  minutely  eziunined  the  trast  deeds, 

as  well  as  the  **  Confession  of  Faith  "  published 

by  the  body  in  1648  and  1680  and  at  other 

times.'    He  did  not  see  that  the  delegates  from 

the  dmrches,  who  took  part  in  the  meetings 

where  the  Confessions  were  drawn  up,  held 

strict  communion  to  be  an  essential  and  funda^ 

mental  doctrine,  and  he  did  not  see  that  it  was 

insisted  upon  in  the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapel 

in  question.    He  decided,  therefore,  to  dismiss 

the  case. 

The  Baptist  Union  of  England,  at  one  of  its 

quarterly  meetings,  adopted  an  address  to  the 

American  Baptist  chuEches,  expressive  of  its 

views  on  the  American  war  and  slavery.    The 

following  are  the  most  important  passages  of 

this  address : 

It  will  not  be  needful  for  us  to  prove  that  the  fatal 
ori^n  of  yoar  present  national  discords  has  been  the 
existence  in  vour  midst  of  the  sinful  institution  of 
slaveiy.  In  rormer  times  we  have  ventured  to  nr^e 
upon  yon  the  dutv  of  denoundnf  and  extirpating  this 
baneful  and  nnboly  institution ;  but  now  we  ngoioe  to 
believe  that  nearly  all  classes  amons  you  are  convinced 
that  it  is  whoUv  opposed  to  the  wiu  of  God,  and  fruit- 
ful only  in  calamity  to  those  who  uphold  it  Tes, 
brethren,  it  is  slaverv  that  has  prevented  onr  main- 
taining with  yon  that  close  and  orotherly  intercourse 
which  your  hearts  ardentlv  desired;  it  is  slavery  that 
has  BO  lamentably  alienated  one  portion  of  your  people 
from  the  other ;  it  is  slavery  that  nas  excited  fierce  and 
ungovernable  passions,  which  will  neither  listen  to 
reason  nor  submit  to  law.  And  it  is  the  foul  pollution 
and  gross  injustice  of  slavery  that  have  brought  upon 
you  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,  and  deluged  your 
once  happy  and  prosperous  land  with  seas  w  human 
blood.  Brethren,  it  nas  grieved  ns  beyond  alt  our 
power  to  ex|>re88,  to  know  that  this  unnallowed  and 
accursed  institution  has  been  upheld  and  defended  by 
many  who  profess  to  believe  with  us  in  the  Scriptures 
of  eternal  truth ;  men  who  bear  amonff  Christians  the 
honored  name  of  Baptists,  and  claim  the  same  spiritual 
lineage  with  ourselves.  And  in  proi>ortion  to  our  for- 
mer grief  is  the  joy  we  now  experience  in  learning 
from  one  of  our  official  correspondents  amongst  you, 
that  the  Baptist  churches  and  associations  in  your 
Korthem  States  have  generally,  if  not  universally,  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  forthwith 
destroyed.  We  deprecate  with  all  our  heart  the  efforts 
of  interested  or  maucrous  men  in  this  country  to  exas? 
perate  strife  between  us,  or  help  the  abettors  of  slavery 
in  yours ;  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  w 
strengthen  the  patience  of  our  suffering  countrymen, 
and  to  encourage  our  rulers  to  maintain  uat  wise  policy 
of  non-interference  which  they  have  hitherto  observed. 
Be  assured,  brethren,  that  our  hatred  of  slavery  is  as 
intense  as  it  ever  was,  and  thi^  our  sympathies  are  al- 
together with  those  who  strive  for  its  total  abolition 
throughout  the  entire  worid. 

The  sixth  Triennial  Conference  of  the  German 
Baptists  was  held  in  Hamburg  in  July.  About 
ninety  pastors,  missionaries,  and  delegates  were 
present.  From  the  report  of  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Union  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  three 
years  4,658  persons  had  been  baptized ;  that 
there  was  a  clear  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  churches  during  that  time  of  3,367 ;  and 
that  the  present  number  of  members  was  11,- 
275.  It  idso  stated  that  nine  new  churches  had 
been  formed,  and  327  stations  established  for 
preaching  the  gospeL 

The  progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden  con- 
tinues  to  be  marked.    According  to  a  report  of 


Bev.  Hi.  Wibei^,  the  founder  of  the  Swedish 
mission,  in  the  whole  of  Sweden,  during  the 
year,  tnere  were  formed  14  new  churches, 
baptized  850,  restored  69,  excluded  288.  At  the 
1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  161  churches, 
with  5,515  members ;  4,231  children  gathered 
in  Sunday  schools,  with  90  teachers.  Oases  of 
persecution  constantly  occur  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Baptist  parents  are  often  fined  or  charged 
to  pay  godfathers  and  policemen  for  assisting 
the  priests.  The  Baptist  Executive  Committee 
published  five  baptismal  tracts.  Twenty-one 
of  the  churches  now  have  places  of  worship  of 
their  own ;  the  others  assemble  in  private 
^uses. 

^  Considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  Bap- 
tists were  made  in  Poland  and  in  the  Bosslan 
province  of  Courland.  In  the  latter  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  put  them  down.  The  con- 
Sregation  of  libau  sent  two  of  its  members  as 
elegates  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  emperor.  This  interview  did 
not  arrest  persecution,  for  the  district  court 
of  Courland  condemned  two  Baptists  to  exile 
from  Russia  for  preaching  Baptist  sentiments. 
Toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  however,  the 
Directing  Senate  of  Bussia  reversed  this  de- 
cision of  the  district  court  of  Courland,  and 
the  emperor  issued  an  ukase,  which  forbids 
the  restraining  of  Baptist  preachers  by  force, 
and  declares  such  force  all  the  *'  more  to  be 
deprecated  in  a  doctrine  of  religion,  which  may 
later  find  acknowledgment.''  So  great  an  ad- 
vance on  the  past  policy  of  the  Bussian  author- 
ities was  hailed  as  a  wonderful  sign  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  Germany,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Ondcen,  of 
Hamburg,  the  founder  of  the  German  mission, 
resolved  to  proceed  to  St  Petersburg,  to  organ- 
ize a  congregation  in  the  capital  of  Uie  Bussian 
empire. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Baptist  mission  in  Italy  was  given  in  October, 
1860,  by  the  "  True  Union,"  a  Baptist  paper  of 
Maryland.  Id  1862,  two  Baptist  clergymen  of 
England,  Bev.  Edward  Clarke,  of  Tiverton,  and 
Bev.  James  Wall,  of  Calne,  visited  Italy,  and 
on  their  return  made  an  appeal  to  the  English 
Baptists  for  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  mis- 
sion. This  appeal  was  warmly  responded  to, 
and  in  October,  1863,  Bev.  James  Wall  took 
his  departure  from  England  as  the  first  Baptist 
missionuT  to  Italy. 

BEAUOHAMP,  Henet  BEAucni^MP  Lygox, 
Earl,  an  English  peer,  bom  in  Powyke, 
Worcestershire,  in  1784,  died  at  Madresfield 
Court,  Gh*eat  Malvern,  Sept  8th,  1863.  He 
entered  the  army  July  9th,  1803,  served  in 
the  Peninsula  with  the  16th  Dragoons  at  the 
capture  of  Oporto,  battles  of  Talavera  and  Bn- 
saco  and  elsewhere,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  Busaco.  He  eventually  became  a  general  in 
the  army,  colonel  in  succession  of  the  10th 
Hussars  and  the  2d  life  Guards,  and  chamber- 
lain in  waiting  to  the  Queen.  He  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  aiterward 
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for  tlie  Western  Division  of  the  county,  alto-  ever  appeared  in  print.  In  1832,  when  67  years 
gether  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
He  was  first  elected  for  the  county  in  1816 ;  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  and  a 
daring  the  Reform  agitation,  heing  opposed  to  large  amount  of  money  was  pledged  to  the  in- 
the  measure,  was  defeated.  The  Reform  Bill  stitution  on  condition  of  his  acceptance.  He 
passed  during  the  next  year,  and  Worcester-  carried  to  the  West  the  same  fiery  ardor,  the 
shire  was  separated  into  two  divisions,  East  and  same  earnestness  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he 
West ;  Gen.  Lygon,  having  been  elected  for  the  believed  to  be  truth,  and  the  same  power  in 
latter,  continued  to  sit  for  that  division  until  awailing  what  he  believed  to  be  error  under 
his  elevation  to  the  Upper  House.  In  politics  whatever  form  it  might  appear,  which  had 
he  was  a  conservative.  In  1858  he  succeeded  characterized  his  ministry  in  Boston.  He  re- 
his  brother  to  the  earldom.  In  his  death  the  mained  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  for  nine- 
nation  lost  a  faithfal  and  trustworthy  ser-  teen  years,  and  his  name  was  continued  in 
vant  and  soldier,  and  the  county  of  Worcester,  its  catalogue,  as  president,  until  his  death. 
&  bene&ctor  who  was  always  ready  to  aid  ki  Daring  the  first  ten  years  of  his  presidency 
any  charitable  or  benevolent  work.  he  was  also  acting  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
BEEOHER,  Ltican,  D.  D.,  an  American  byterian  church  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  not 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New  Haven,  long  after  his  removal  to  Cincinnati  that  he 
Conn.,  September  12th,  1775,  died  in  Brooklyn,  electrified  the  religious  public  in  the  East,  by 
!N.  Y.,  January  10th,  1868.  His  early  life  was  the  publication  of  a  tract,  showing  the  danger 
spent  in  the  fiunily  of  his  unde.  Lot  Benton,  of  of  Roman  Catholic  supremacy  in  the  West.  In 
liorth  Guilford,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college  the  theological  controversies,,  which  led  to  the 
by  Bev.  Thomas  W.  Bray,  the  minister  of  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  (reneral  Assembly 
parish.  He  entered  Yale  Cyllege  in  1798,  at  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1887-8,  he  took 
the  age  of  18,  and  graduated  in  1797,  having  an  active  part,  though  untinged  with  bitter- 
roent  part  of  his  senior  year  in  the  study  of  ness.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
tneolog^^  under  President  Dwight.  He  con-  he  preached  with  great  vigor  and  power,  not- 
tinned  these  studies  tUl  September,  1798,  when  withstanding  his  advanced  age.  About  his 
be  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  afterward  80th  year  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  paral- 
began  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  ysis,  that  affected  his  mental  powers,  which 
church  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  thenceforth  only  gleamed  out  occasionally  with 
he  was  ordained,  in  September,  1799.  In  1810  some  indications  of  their  former  splendor.  He 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  tiie  pastorate  of  removed  about  this  time  to  Brooklyn,  IST.  Y., 
the  First  Congregational  church,  in  Litchfield,  where  lus  last  years  were  passed.  Dr.  Beecher 
Conn.,  and  was  installed  in  June  of  that  year,  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  publi^ed 
He  remained  at  Litchfield  until  March,  1826,  sermons  and  addresses,  most  of  them  occasional 
and  he  says,  in  his  autobiography,  '^  it  was  the  and  miscellaneous,  though  some  are  deserving 
most  laborious  part  of  his  life."  His  eloquence  of  permanent  preservation  for  their  extraor- 
and  zeal  as  a  preacher,  and  the  fearlessness  and  dinary  ability  and  eloquence.  His  "  Sermons 
resolution  with  which  he  attacked  the  preva-  on  Intemperance,"  already  mentioned,  still  have 
lent  yice  of  intemperance,  and  led  the  way  a  large  side.  He  made  a  collection  of  some  of 
in  the  organization  of  Bible,  Missionary,  and  those  he  deemed  most  valuable,  which  was  pub- 
£ducadonal  Societies,  had  gained  him  already  lished  in  1852,  in  8  vols.  12mo.  His  autobiog- 
a  high  reputation  throughout  New  England,  raphy,  and  a  selection  from  his  published  worlu. 
The  rapid  and  extensive  defection  of  the  Con-  edited  by  his  son.  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  are  now 
gregational  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  (March,  1864)  passing  through  the  press  of 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Channing  and  others,  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers.  During  the  peri- 
had  excited  much  anxiety  throughout  New  od  of  his  active  ministry  from  1815  to  1851,  no 
England,  and,  in  1826,  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  clergyman  of  any  denomination  in  the  United 
to  Boston  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Hanover  States  was  more  widely  known,  or  exerted  a 
street  church,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  more  powerful  influence  on  the  educated  mind 
clerical  brethren,  to  uphold  the  ancient  doc-  of  the  country.  He  was  the  father  of  18  chil- 
trines  of  Puritanism  against  the  onset  of  the  dren,  of  whom  ten  survived  him,  most  of  whom 
able  and  adroit  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  party,  have  attained  literary  or  theological  distinc- 
He  remained  there  six  years  and  a  half,  and  tion.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  Bev.  Henry 
badled  against  his  opponents  with  an  elo-  Ward  Beecher,  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
quence,  a  logical  vigor,  and  an  overwhelming  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
power,  which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  Beecher  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  *^  Uncle  Tom^s 
members  of  his  own  denomination,  and  the  re-  Cabin,"  are  the  best  known  of  this  remarkable 
^>ect  and  esteem  which  men  always  feel  for  an  family. 

ardent,  earnest,  and  honest  fighter.    It  was  BERRY,  Hibam  GBOBGB,>a  miyor-general 

during  his  residence  here,  also,  that  his  "  Ser-  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service, 

mons  on  intemperance,"  most  of  which  had  born  in  Thomaston  (now  Rockland),  Maine, 

been  preached  in  Litchfield,  were  first  publi^-  August  27th,    1824,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

ed.    No  more  pungent  and  efibctive  portrai-  Chancellorsville,  May  8d,  1863.    In  early  life 

tores  and  denunciations  of  a  national  vice  have  he  had   acquired  the  carpenter^s  trade,  and 
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f 
followed  the  business  for  a  few  years,  bat  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  March, 
subsequently  engaged,  sucoessfaUy,  in  naviga-  1868.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of 
tion.  He  represented  his  native  town  in  the  the  second  division  of  the  third  army  corps, 
State  Legislature  several  times,  and  was  mayor  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
ofthe  city  of  Rockland.  Having  a  taste  for  mill*  Muor-Gen.  Sickles.  At  the  battle  of  Chan- 
tary  affairs  he  originated  and  commanded  for  cellorsville,  after  the  flight  of  the  eleventh 
several  years  the  Rockland  Guard,  a  volunteer  army  corps,  who  were  pursued  wi^  great 
company  which  had  attained  a  very  h^h  repa-  fury  by  Gen.  Jackson^s  corps,  Gen.  Hooka 
tation  for  its  perfection  of  drill,  and- discipline,  selected  Berry^s  division,  whidi  had  been  for* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  merly  hb  own  division,  and  was  one  of  the 
the  volunteer  service  as  colonel  of  the  4th  finest  in  the  army,  to  charge  upon  the  advan- 
regiment  of  Maine  volunteer  infantry.  The  cin^  foe,  and  stem  the  overwhelming  wave 
regiment  left  Rockland  on  the  ITth  of  June^  which  was  sweeping  his  army  to  destruction. 
1861,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  20th,  and  His  order  was  diaracteristic,  and  ^owed  his 
went  into  camp  on  Meridian  Hill  on  the  21st.  thoirough  appreciation  of  the  courage  and  mill- 
On  the  8th  of  July  it  crossed  into  Virginia,  tary  skill  of  Gen.  Berry.  It  was  as  follows : 
and  on  the  16th  marched  toward  GentrevillcL  ^^Go  in.  General;  throw  your  men  into  the 
where  it  arrived  on  the  18th.  It  participated  breach ;  don't  fire  a  shot — they  can't  see  yon—* 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  acting  Gen.  How*  but  charge  home  with  the  bayonet.''  They  did 
ard's  brigade.  After  the  battle  it  returned  to  charge  homey  and  iu  the  shock  of  battle  which 
Alexandria,  and  on  the  24th  to  Meridian  HilL  followed,  the  foe  went  down  like  grass  before 
It  was  afterward  brigaded  in  Gen.  Sedgwick's  the  mower's  scythe.  For  three  hours  that  di- 
brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  vision,  almost  alone,  withstood  the  repeated 
when  the  army  moved  to  the  peninsula  formed  assaults  of  a  large  body  of  Confederate  troops 
part  of  Gen.  Bimey's  brigade,  in  Gen.  0.  S.  flushed  with  their  previous  victory,  and  at 
Hamilton's  division,  and  in  that  divianon  parti-  last  drove  them  back,  and  regained  a  por- 
cipated  in  the  siege  of  Torktown.  On  the  4th  tion  of  their  lost  ground.  The  battle  was  re- 
of  April,  1862,  Col.  Berry  was  made  a  brigadier-  newed  early  the  next  morning,  and  again  Ber- 
general  of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  ry  and  his  division  were  in  f^ont,  and  re- 
from  March  17th,  1862,  and  was  placed  in  ceived  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy.  In- 
charge  of  the  third  brigade  of  the  third  division  tent  upon  driving  them  back.  Gen.  Berry 
of  Heintzelman's  third  army  corps.  By  this  headed  one  of  his  brigades  in  several  successful 
change  he  was  separated  from  his  regiment,  bayonet  charges,  and  in  one  of  these  was  in- 
In  command  of  this  brigade  he  participated  in  stantly  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  Gen. 
the  battle  of  Williamsbnrg,  where  the  coming  Berry  was  not  only  a  brave  and  skilM  com- 
of  his  brigade  brought  iSie  first  relief  to  the  mander,  but  a  most  estimable  man  in  private 
wearied  and  blood-stained  heroes  of  Gen.  Hook-  and  social  life,  and  his  death  caused  deep  sor- 
er's  division ;  fought  under  Gen.  Eeamy  at  Fair  row  among  a  wide  circle  of  warmly  attached 
Oaks,  and  won  the  special  commendation  of  that  friends. 

daring  and  gallant  officer  for  his  indomitable  BIG  BLACK  RIVER  rises  in  Choctaw  conn- 
bravery  ;  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  seven  ty,  Mississippi,  and  flowing  a  south-west  course 
days'  battles,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river  at  Grand 
was,  wiUi  Heintzelman's  corps,  highly  compli-  Gulf^  below  Yicksburg.  It  is  about  200  miles 
mented  for  his  valor  and  endurance  by  the  in  length  and  its  course  is  through  a  fertile  conn- 
commanding  general.  On  the  15th  of  August  try,  which  before  the  war  abounded  in  cotton 
he  moved  with  his  brigade  to  Torktown,  and  plantations. 

thence  to  Alexandria;  thence  to  Warrenton  BILLAULT,  Auoustb  Adolphb  Mahib,  a 
Junction  and  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  29th  French  statesman,  bom  atVannes,  inthedepait- 
and  80th  of  Aug.  took  part  with  Kearny's  divi-  ment  of  Morbihan,  November  12th,  1806,  died 
sion  in  the  battles  of  C3entreville  and  Manassas,  at  Gresili^res,  near  Nantes,  October  18th,  1868, 
or  the  second  Bull  Run.  On  the  1st  of  Septem-  After  studying  law  at  Rennes,  he  joined  the 
ber  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  bar  of  Nantes  at  the  age  of  20,  and  practised 
where  the  gallant  Kearny  lost  his  life.  Dur-  with  great  success.  He  was  elected  while  yet 
ing  the  campaign  in  Maryland  he  held  with  very  young  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
his  brigade  unportaut  fords  on  the  Potomac,  of  Nantes,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the  gen- 
and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  At  eral  council  of  the  department  of  Loire  Inf(§ri- 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  18th,  1862,  euro.  While  holding  these  ofiices  he  published 
Gen.  Berry  led  his  brigade  in  a  charge  upon  a  several  pamphlets  on  education  in  France,  mn- 
force  considerably  exceeding  his  own  in  num-  nicipal  organizations,  roads,  &c.  In  1887,  be- 
bers,  and  drove  them  back,  thus  relieving  his  .  fore  he  had  attained  his  82d  year,  his  popular- 
division,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  Bimey,  ity  was  so  great  that  he  was  chosen  a  member 
from  imminent  peril.  For  this  brave  act  he  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  three 
was  complimented  by  Gen.  Bimey  in  his  re-  electoral  districts,  those  of  Nantes,  Paimbcen^ 
port.  In  January,  1868,  he  was  nominated  by  and  Ancenis,  when  he  selected  the  last,  which 
the  President  as  mfgor-general  of  volunteers,  he  represented  till  1848.  In  the  Chamber  of 
with  rank  dating  from  Nov.  29th,  1862,  and  was  Deputies  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his 
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energj,  boldness,  and  readiness  in  debate,  and  upon  him  by  this  nnpleasant  office  (for  he  had 
took  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con-  often  to  defend  measures  of  which  he  did  not 
Btitatiomd  Opposition.  WhenM.  Thiers  formed  approve),  nndermined  his  health.  At  the  next 
hia  second  cabinet,  March  1st,  1840,  he  assigned  change  of  ministry  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to  ILBillanlt  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Connt  Walewski,  and  he 
to  the  Minister  of  Agricnltnre  and  Commerce,  still  continued  to  be  the  official  advocate  of  the 
and  in  this  office  he  displayed  a  rare  aptitude  Government  in  the  Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif; 
for  basineas.  When  the  Thiers  minis^  was  this  seems  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a  return 
replaced  by  that  of  Goizot,  M.  Billaolt  resigned,  to  the  old  system  of  responsible  ministers.  The 
and  retamed  to  his  old  seat  with  the  opposi-  result  of  the  elections  of  1868  greatly  affect- 
tioo.  He  was  soon  after  admitted  a  member  ed  M.  Billault,  as,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
of  the  Paris  bar,  and,  in  his  place  in  t^e  Cham-  efforts  of  tbe  Government  to  prevent  it,  thirty- 
ber  of  Deputies,  became  one  of  the  most  persist-  fire  opposition  candidates  were  elected  to  the 
6Qt  and  formidable  opponents  of  the  Gnizot  Chambers,  nearly  all  of  them  men  of  eminent 
administration,  distuignishing  himself  partiou-  abilities.  This  untoward  result  aggravated  a 
larly  by  his  oppodtion  to  the  right  of  search,  disease  of  the  heart,  under  which  he  labored 
and  to  what  was  called  the  ^^  Pritehard  indem-  for  some  years,  and  probably  caused  his  death, 
nity."  la  1846,  he  was  elected  for  the  third  He  was  a  ready,  able,  and  eloquent  speaker,  of 
arranditadment  of  Paris,  and  also  for  his  old  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  and  singularly 
coQstitaenoy  of  Ancenis,  in  the  department  of  skilled  in  presenting  a  case,  however  bad,  in 
Morbihan.  He  declined  tddng  any  active  part  fair  and  attractive  colors.  In  private  life  he 
in  ^e  reform  banquets  which  preceded  the  rev-  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  strong  domestic 
olotion  of  1848,  though  expressing  his  sym-  affections,  and  his  kindness  and  affability  to  all, 
pathy  with  their  views  and  purposes.  He  held,  and  especially  to  the  young,  and  to  those  who 
nowever,  the  professional  relation  of  legal  ad  vis*  were  struggling  to  obtain  an  honorable  position, 
er  to  the  Dao  d'Aumale,  the  wealthiest  of  Louis  BLOCKADE.  (See  Pbtzbs.) 
Philippe^s  sons.  Immediately  after  the  revolu*  BOLTON,  a  village  in  Hinds  county.  Missis- 
tion,  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  As*  sippi,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Jackson,  on  the 
fismbly  for  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inf6ri*  railroad  to  Yicksburg  and  twenty-seven  miles 
eare,  being  the  third  on  a  list  of  13,  and  re-  fromViclraburg.  It  was  on  the  route  over  which 
oeiving  88,858  votes.  In  this  body  he  took,  on  Gen.  Grant's  army  moved, 
most  questions,  the  extreme  republican  view,  BOTFIELD,  Bsbiah,  M.  P.,  bom  at  North* 
rapporting  LouiAlano's  doctrine  of  the  "  right  amptonshire,  Eng.,  in  1807,  died  at  his  residence 
of  labor."  He,  however,' voted  with  the  Mod*  in  Ludlow,  Aug.  7th,  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
erates,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Orleans  fiun*  Harrow,  and  from  thence  went  to  Christ  Church, 
ily,  and  against  tbe  bills  requiring  security  from  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1828. 
the  joomals,  and  providing  for  two  Legislative  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  botany,  and  pur- 
Chambers.  He  was  not  reelected  for  the  Legis-  chased  many  valuable  publications  on  that 
lative  Assembly  in  1849,  but  had  become  an  branch  of  science,  but  in  after  years  devoted 
iofloential  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Prmce  moreattention  to  bibliography,  which  eventual- 
President,  who  consulted  him  frequently  on  ly  became  the  &vorite  study  of  his  life.  In 
important  questions.  Meantime,  he  devoted  1840  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
himself  assidaously  to  his  legal  practice,  which  Ludlow,  and  again  tiie  following  year.  At  the 
was  now  large,  and  bided  his  time.  It  came  ensuing  election,  in  1847,  he  contested  that 
soon.  Inmie£ately  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  De-  borough  unsncc^ssfolly,  but  in  1857  was  soli- 
oember  2d,1851,hewasretiImeaforSt.  Girons,  cited  by  his  former  constituents  to  represent 
in  the  Ari^ge,  and  was  named  President  of  the  tihem  once  more,  and  remained  member  for  Lud- 
new  Corps  L^gislatif,  in  which  capacity  he  low  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  his  early 
greatly  contributed  to  the  reSstablishment  of  political  career  he  was  a  follower  and  personal 
the  empire.  InJnly,  1854,  he  succeeded  M.  Per*  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  voted  for  free 
sgny  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Deoem*  trade  when  that  measure  was  first  introduced 
bar  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  senator,  into  Parliament.  He  was  remarkably  snccess* 
While  occupying  this  position,  the  attemptcnl  ful  as  a  book-collector,  deeming  nei&er  time, 
saaaasination  of  the  emperor  by  Orsini  and  his  labor,  nor  money  in  that  service  as  ill  spent, 
ttBociatesoccnrred  (January  14th,  1858),  and  M.  and  his  library  at  Norton  Hall  was  one  of  the 
Billaolt  drew  up,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  finest  collections  in  England.  Its  specialty 
Itir  of  public  safety,  popularly  known  as  the  consisted  in  a  valuable  collection  of  Mdititmee 
ifit  det  SiapectSy  and  soon  after  resigned  to  PrinHpes  of  classical  authors,  and  costly  folio 
8^  place  to  G«n.  Espinasse,  who  was  con*  editions  of  illustrated  works,  many  of  them  in 
lidered  the  num  best  adapted  to  carry  out  its  the  French  language.  At  different  periods  he 
provifllons.  The  emperor  was,  however,  un-  has  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author, 
wiQmg  to  lose  the  benefit  of  M.  Billault's  emi*  having  published  in  1849  ^'  Notes  on  Cathedral 
oent  abilities,  and,  accordingly,  named  him  and  Libraries  in  England,'^  and  in  1861  collected 
H.  Baroche  ministers  without  portfolio,  their  and  edited  the  *^  Prefaces  to  the  first  Editions 
^Qty  being  to  defend,  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif^  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  and  of  the 
tbe  acts  oif  the  Government.  The  labor  thrown  Sacred  Scriptures."  He  also  contributed  articles 
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to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  '^  Philo-  The  navy,  in  1863,  consisted  of  16  armed 
biblon  Miscellany,"  and  other  Eeviews  and  sailing  yessels,  22  armed  steamers,  aad  7  non- 
literary  societies.  armed  vessels. 

BRADISH,  LiTTHEB,  an  American  f  states-  The  movements   of  shipping  in  the  year 

man  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Cummington,  1862-'68  were  as  follows: 

Mass.,  Sept.  16tli,  1788,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,    —  — 

Aug.  80th,  1863.    He  was  graduated  at  Wil-  '^^' 

liams  OoUege,  Mass.,  in  1804,  and  soon  after  ^rftziUan 

commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  New  York,  Foreign .  .'.V.'.V. ! ! 
with  which  place  his  interests  were  thenceforth 

in  a  great  measure  identified.    After  having    

made  a  lengthened  tour  in  Europe,  he  embark-  The  recent  discovery  of  three  extensive  coal 

'>-                         ed  in  1820  on  board  the  United  States  ship  of  fields  is  of  great  importance  for  the  development 

war  Columbus  for  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  of  the  reeouroes  of  the  country.  With  the  ex- 
purpose  of  collecting  and  communicating  to  the  ception  of  rumors  as  to  the  finding  of  sarfSuse 
Government  information  respecting  the  com-  eoaiy  there  had  been  nothing  definite  known  of 
merce  of  the  Levant,  preliminary  to  the  estab-  the  existence  of  coal  in  that  country.  Reports, 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  however,  of  ^e  presence  of  coal  reached  Mr. 
Porte.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  mission  he  N.  Plant,  the  State  geologist  in  Brazil,  and  in 
travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  1862  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  districts 
East,  and  in  1826  returned  to  New  York.  About  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He  there  discovered  a 
the  same  time  he  removed  to  Franklin  county  large  coal  field,  which  had  been  named  the 
«  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  he  Oandiota,  extending  over  about  150  square 
owned  a  large  landed  property,  was  a  member  miles.  The  second  was  on  the  Rio  Rates,  ex- 
of  the  Assembly  1827-30,  an  unsnccessfiil  can-  tending  over  about  60  square  miles ;  and  the 
didate  of  the  Ajiti-Masonic  party  for  Congress  third  was  in  the  province  of  San  Catharina, 
in  1880,  and  again  a  member  of  the  Assembly  extending  over  about  80  square  miles.  The 
in  1835-^88,  serving  during  his  last  term  as  first  field  was  the  largest,  and  took  its  name 
speaker.  From  1829  to  1843  he  was  lieutenant-  from  the  river  Candiota,  which  flowed  along 
governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1842  he  was  the  one  side  of  it,  and  to  which  the  field  presented 
unsuccessful  whig  candidate  for  governor,  a  noble  escarpment  about  seven  leagues  long. 
Sinbsequently  to  that  period  he  lived  in  retire-  The  river  had  washed  tiirough  the  strata,  and 
ment,  except  during  the  administration  of  Pres-  laid  bare  the  coal  beds,  which^uld  be  worked 
ident  Filhnore,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  As-  in  the  valley  from  the  surface.  The  field  was 
•  1  sistant  U.  S.  Treasurer  for  New  York.  During  partly  in  Brazil,  and  partly  in  the  free  repub- 
'  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  whidi  he  passed  in  lie  of  Uruguay.  The  country  from  the  sea  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  he  was  much  occupied  the  coal  bed  was  a  table  land  of  basalt,  by 
with  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  which  the  coal  field  was  bounded  on  the  east 
projects,  and  at  his  death  was  president  of  the  side,  and  on  the  southwestern  side  it  was 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Amer-  bounded  by  the  syenitio  rocks,  which  rose  to  a 
lean  ^  Bible  Society,  having  for  many  years  considerable  elevation.  The  mineral  could  foe 
previous  been  vice-president  of  both  associa-  conveyed  in  a  day  or  so  from  the  coal  field 
tions,  and  an  active  participator  in  all  their  along  the  Oandiota  and  the  river  Jagnarao  to  San 
proceedings.  Pedro,  where  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 

BRAZIL.  (For  statistics,  see  Ctolopjbdia  for  ocean-going  steamers.    The  quality  of  the  coal 

1862.)    Emperor  Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara  John  was  considered  to  be  good,  and  as  it  was  simi- 

Charles   Leopold    Salvador   Bibiana    Francis  lar  to  the  Australimi  coal,  it  was  believed  to  be- 

Xavier  de  Paula  Leocadio  Michael  Gabriel  Ra-  long  to  the  oolitic  age.    It  was  highly  bitimii- 

phael  Gonzaga,  bom  December  2d,  1825,  son  of  nous,  admirably  suited  for  steam,  but  perhaps 

the  Emperor  Pedro  I.  de  Alcantara,  ascended  not  sa  good  as  some  English  coal  for  ordinary 

the  throne,  under  tutorship  in  virtue  of  the  purposes.    Inadeposit  of  114  feet  65  feet  were 

abdication  of  his  father,  on  April  7th,  1831,  as-  coal,  the  thickest  stratum  being  25  feet  The  coal 

sumed  the  reins  of  government  on  July  23d,  strata  were  separated  by  thin  seams  of  day  and 

1840;  crowned  July  18th,  1841 ;  married  Sept.  other  deposits  which  sometimes  totally  disap- 

4th,  1843,  to  the  Empress  Therese  Christine  peared,  and  in  places  there  was  a  solid  bed 

Marie,  bom  March  14th,  1822,  daughter  of  the  of  coal  65  feet  thick.    The  discovery  of  such 

late  King  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  a  mineral  was  of  immense  commercial  impor- 

The  Brazilian  army  consisted,  in  1859,  of  tance.    The  annual  exports  of  coal  to  Brazil 

13,364  infantry,  2,724  cavalry,  3,582  artillery,  from  England  alone  were  260,000  tons,  at  the 

and  several  smaUer  bodies;  together,  22,546  rate  of  49s.  per  ton,  and  these  newly-discovered 

men.    In  the  financial  bill  for  the  year  1863-  beds  could  be  worked  for  188.  per  ton.    Mr.  N. 

'  '64,  presented  to  thd  Chambers  in  May,  1862,  Plant  had  obtained  direct  from  the  emperor 

the  effective  force  of  land  troops  was  fixed  what  was  termed  a  "concession^' to  work  these 

at  14,000  men,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  at  coal  beds,  and  he  looked  to  English  capitalists 

25,000  ;  that  cf  marines  at  3,000,  eventually,  to  assist  him  in  turning  it  to  account. 

5,000.  In  the  Animal  CxLOPiEDiA  of  1862,  the  ac* 
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count  of  the  dlffionlty  between  Brazil  and  Eng-  28th,  the  Brazilian  minister  at  London  left 

land  was  oontinned  to  Jan.  6th,  1868.  The  peo-  that  city,  after  having  broken  off  diplomatio 

pie  of  Brazil  showed  with  regard  to  this  dis-  relations,  and  on  Jane  6th,  the  English  envoy 

pate  the  greatest  determination.    The  Mnnici-  was  recalled  from  Bio. 
pal  Chamber  of  Bio  had  an  audience  with  the       On  June  18th,  the  King  of  Belgium,  to  whose 

emperor,  in  order  to  express  to  him  their  arbitration  the  two  Powers  had  agreed  to  snb- 

thanks  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  condnct  of  mit  one  of  the  two  points  of  litigation,  gave  his 

the  Government,  and  to  give  him  the  assurance  decision,  which  was  entirely  in  &vor  of  BraziL 

that  the  people  of  Bio  would  be  ready  to  He  declared  that  the  arrest  of  two  British  offi- 

make  any  sacrifices  which  the  honor  of  the  oers  and  a  British  chaplain  by  the  Brazilian  \ 

country  might  demand.    The  emperor  replied  police  was  not  intended  to  be  an  insult  to  the 

that  tiie  Brazilians  might  depend  upon  him  in  honor  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  could  not  be 

the  hoar  of  danger.  so  regarded.    This  decision  only  expressed  the 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  mercantile  opinion  of  all  Europe,  which,  from  the  begin- 

oommunity  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  even-'  ning  of  the  difficulty,  looked  upon  the  transao- 

taality  of  a  foreign  war  met  on  the  Ist  of  Jan-  tion  as  an  encroachment  of  England  upon  a 

nsry,  at  the  house  of  the  Viscount  Ipanema,  weak  power.    Even  Portngal,  generally  the 

its  chairman.    Mr.  Ottoni,  the  leader  of  the  steadfast  friend  of  England,  was  no  exception, 

nltra-Liberal  party,  was  appointed  secretary,  and  the  whole  press  of  the  kingdom  denounced 

On  the  opening -of  the  session  a  letter  was  read  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 

from  tiie  mijor  domo  of  the  emperor,  announo-  ernment. 

ing  that  the  emperor  had  sabscribed  a  month-  Subsequently  the  King  of  Portugal  offered 
ly  sam  of  24,000  francs  as  long  as  it  might  be  his  mediation,  in  order  that  the  diplomatic  re- 
deemed necessary,  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  lations  between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  might 
of  defence ;  the  empress  a  sum  of  15,000  be  renewed.  In  reply  to  this,  the  Brazilian 
francs,  and  moreover  8,000  francs  every  month,  Government  declared  that,  much  as  it  wished 
and  each  of  the  princesses  8,000  francs  a  month,  the  successfnl  issue  of  so  benevolent  a  proof  of 
The  emperor  repeatedly  visited  the  forts  situ-  friendship  and  interest,  it  could  not  take  ad- 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  a  great  agi-  vantage  of  that  noble  offer  so  long  as  there  did 
tstion  continued  to  exist  in  all  classee  of  socio-  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ty.  Enlisting  offices  were  opened,  and  a  large  ment  any  explicit  acceptance  of  that  offer, 
nnmber  of  ^volunteers  enrolled  themselves.  When  the  news  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 

It  may  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  English  relations  between  the  Governments  reached 

press  and   people,  that  the   conduct  of  Mr.  Brazil,  it  produced  a  profound  impression.  The 

Ohristie,  the  British  minister  at  Bio,  was  gen-  most  perfect  unanimity  prevailed  among  all 

erally  condemned.    They  declared  it  to  be,  political  parties  as  to  the  duty  of  Brazil  not  to  ^ 

even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  entirely  submit  to  the  demands  of  England.    In  Per- ' 

unpardonable   to   establish — ^for  a  pecuniary  nambuco  the  news  of  the  rupture  was  received 

olaim,  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Ohristie  just  previous  to  the  festival  (^  St.  Anthony,  and 

himself,  to  only  £5,625,  and  which  the  British  a  printed  handbill  was  inmiediately  circulated 

Government  itself  reduced  to  £8,200 — a  virtual  in  the  streets,  demanding  that  the  English  flag 

blockade  of  Rio  for  nearly  a  month,  and  make  shonld  be  removed  from  the  flags  of  friendly 

reprisals  to  the  valne  of  more  than  £6,000.  nations,  which  were  to  be  displayed  on  the  oc- 

From  the  correspondence  laid  before  the  Eng-  casion,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 

lish  Parliament  it  appears,  that  Earl  Russell,  in  substituted  in  its  place.   The  request  was  com- 

iBsning  instructions  to  Mr.  Ohristie,  expressly  plied  with. 

gave  him  authority  to  make  another  reference        In  Mly,  1868,  Mr.  Webb,  the  American  min- 

to  the  British  €k)vemment  respecting  the  re-  ister  at  Rio,  called  the  attention  of  the  Brazil- 

sponse  that  might  be  made  his  ultimatum  be-  ian  minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

fore  resorting  to  reprisals,  and  that  Mr.  Chris-  Affairs,  to  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality  perpe^ 

tie,  concealing  that  anthority  from  the  Brazilian  trated,  and  continued,  on  the   part  of  the 

Government,  preferred  the  abuse  to  the  use  of  representatives  of  his  M^jestyls  Government  in 

those  instructions.    It  also  appears  that  the  the  ports  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  The  ports 

disenssion  was  conducted,  on  his  part,  with  a  of  Brazil,  he  said,  are  made  harbors  of  refnge 

want  of  temper  and  discretion  which  rendered  and  places  of  resort  and  departure  for  three 

a  pacific  solution  impossible,  without  such  a  piratical  vessels— the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 

aacrifice  of  principle  and  dignity,  on  the  part  f*lorida — avowedly  designed  to  prey  npon  the 

of  Brazil,  as  wonla  have  been  a  source  of  dan-  commerce  of  the  United  States.    He  asked  the 

ger  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Imperial  Government  to  promptly  visit  upon 

On  February  26th,  the  Brazilian  envoy,  at  the  offending  governors  the  panishment  they 

London,  paid  the  indemnity  demanded  by  the  so  richly  merited.    He  urged  a  right  of  the 

English  Government  for  the  pretended  pillage  United  States  to  demand  the  capture  of  the 

of  the  English  vessel  Prince  of  Wales ;  hot,  at  Alabama  by  Brazil,  if  possible,  as  a  duty  due 

the  flame  time,  protested  against  the  acts  of  alike  to  itself,  to  the  United  States,  to  hnman- 

£ngland.    The  further  negotiations  between  ity,  and  to  civilization, 
the  two  Powers  led  to  no  result.    On  May        To  this  the  Marquis  d^Alvantis  positively  de- 
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clared  that  the  Goyemment  of  his  Mi^esty  was 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  and  to  cause  to  be 
respected,  the  neutralitj  in  the  terms  in  whioh 
it  was  declared  when  assumed ;  and  that  it  was 
iiot  disposed  to  allow  this  neutrality  to  be  vio- 
lated in  any  way  by  those  interested  in  the  con* 
test^  still  less  by  ^e  delegates  of  the  Govern- 
ment  itself. 

Secretary  Seward  acknowledged  the  prompt, 
just,  and  friendly  proceedings  adopted  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  but  reserved  the  ques- 
tion, whether  indemnities  would  be  doe  to  the 
United  States  for  the  losses  and  iiguries  in- 
flicted upon  their  citizens. 

Of  the  commerce  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  some  interesting  statements  were 
made  by  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  Brazil,  in  an  address  to 
the  New  York  Board  of  Commerce.  He  saicl : 
That  during  his  connection  with  the  Legation 
at  Brazil  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  Government  arehives,  and  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  large  balance  of  trade 
against  the  United  States.  We  had  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  opening  a  trade  with  Ji^an. 
while  we  had  neglected  the  far  richer  field 
opened  to  us  at  our  own  doors.  The  trade  of 
Japan  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  only 
about  $2,500,000  annually,  while  that  of  Brazil 
was  $188,000,000.  In  the  year  1861  we  sent 
gold  to  all  South  America,  except  Brazil,  $8,- 
000,000  worth,  and  to  Brazil  $6,000,000.  We 
bought  from  South  America  (Brazil  excepted) 
$14,000,000,  and  from  BrazU  $18,000,000.  lliis 
was  an  exceptional  year,  owing  to  the  war.  In 
1859  and  1860  we  bought  from  $21,000,000  to 
$22,000,000  of  Brazil,  and  sold  her  about  $6,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Fletcher  then  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  richness  of  Brazil;  its  immense  re- 
sources, present  and  prospective ;  its  fortunate 
geographical  position;  its  topographical  and 
geological  characteristics;  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  all  the 
wants  of  mankind,  all  of  which  conspired  to  show 
that  it  would  eventually  become  the  largest 
producing  country  in  the  world,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  United  States,  lie  also 
spoke  of  the  political  condition  of  Brazil,  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  men  there  without  re- 
gard to  color,  and  the  measures  in  progress  for 
tiie  speedy  extinction  of  slavery.  After  exten- 
sive travel  in  Brazil  he  was  prepared  to  say 
that  two  thirds  of  its  territory  was  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cotton ;  and  he  had  gathered  to- 
bacco a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon  river, 
which  had  been  declared  by  good  judges  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  Havana.  In 
concluding,  he  referred  to  the  want  of  prop- 
er transportation  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  and  carefally  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  direct  steamship  communica- 
tion. Passengers  now  must  go  in  English 
steamers  by  way  of  England  to  that  port, 
and  trade,  to  some  extent,  takes  the  same  cir- 
cuitous route.  The  Liberals  in  Brazil  were  de- 
sirous of  establishing  better  means  of  transpor- 


tation between  their  country  and  the  United 
States;  they  were  now  in  a  minority,  and  a 
proposition  had  already  been  made  by  them 
looking  to  the  freedom  of  Brazilian  ports,  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  establishment 
of  direct  steamship  and  mail  communication. 
The  interests  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  New  York,  demand- 
ed that  this  subject  should  receive  adequate  at- 
tention. 

BRIDGEPORT,  is  a  station  on  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad  near  the  State  line  of 
Tennessee.  At  this  point  the  railroad  crosses  the 
Tennessee  river  by  a  bridge  which  was  partly 
destroyed  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Bragg  on  its 
retreat  from  the  State---it  was  occupied  by  the 
force  of  Gen.  Hooker  at  the  time  when  com- 
munication with  Chattanooga  was  interrupted. 
Several  boats  were  built  at  Bridgeport  to  be 
used  as  transports  for  the  Federal  army. 

BRONSON,  Hon.  Gbbbbs  0,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  politician,  died  at  Sara* 
togl^  aged  about  66  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Oneida,  and  resided  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  at  Utica,  in  that  county,  where  he  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice  and  a  high  reputation. 
In  April,  1819,  he  was  chosen  surrogate  of 
Oneida  county ;  in  1822  was  a  member  of  As- 
sembly, and  in  1829  was  elected  attorney  gen- 
eral, which  latter  office  he  held  up  to  January, 
1886,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture. He  was  next  appointed  Chief  Jnsdce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1845 ;  and,  two  years 
subsequently,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  then  just  organized.  After  leaving 
the  bench  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  prao* 
tised  law ;  but,  having  become  involved  in 
some  unfortunate  speculations,  he  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  property.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port,  but  was  re- 
moved in  1854.  In  December.  1859,  he  waa 
elected  corporation  counsel,  wnich  office  he 
held  until  January,  1868.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
ranked  among  the  first  in  this  country.  In 
politics  he  was  a  staunch  democrat,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Hard  Shells.  He  was  the 
candidate  for  governor  of  that  section  of  the 
democratic  party,  in  1855. 

BRUINSFORD  on  BRUIN6BURG,  is  a  smaU 
village  in  Claiborne  county,  MississippL  It  is  on 
a  point  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  is  the  spot  where  Gen.  Grant's 
army  landed  ^hen  it  crossed  the  river  below 
Yicksbnrg.     • 

BUFORD,  John,  a  migor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  United  States  service,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1825,  died  at  Washington,  Dec.  16, 
1868,  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  in  service 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  His  darly 
training  and  education  were  carefully  conduct- 
ed, and  hi3  mental  and  moral  development  gave 
bright  promise  of  future  usefulness.  He  waa 
appointed 'from  Illinois,  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point)  and  graduated  in  1848, 
standing  well  in  his  class,  and  in  the  estima« 
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tion  of  all  who  knew  him ;  was  appointed  bre-  John  Breokwiridgef  of  the  town  of  Niagara, 

vet  second  lieatenant  of  lat  Dragoons  and  0.  W.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  immediately 

serred  on  the  Plains  nntil  the  war  broke  out,  after  oonolading  his  stndies,  and  practised  for 

when  he  promptlj  and  heartily  offered  himself  some  years  in  Niagara,  St,  Catherine's,  and 

to  the  service  of  his  eonntry.    His  rare  abilMes  Hamilton,  with  considerable  snccess.    In  Sep- 

118  an  officer  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Gov-  tember,  1687,  he  wtis  ^)pointed  Jadge  of  Nia- 

emment,  and  he  was  early  made  a  mi^or  in  the  gara  District,  and  in  the  spring  of  1888  went 

Inspector-General's  corps.    His  pecollar  duties  to  Toronto  and  entered  into  partnership  with 

did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  Attorney  General  Hagerman.    When  the  seat 

theleadLig  campaigns  until  186§,  when  he  was  of  Government  was  taken  to   Kingston  the 

made  a  brigadier-general,  simply  as  an  ao»  Count  of  Chancery  followed,  and  Mr.  Burns 

knowledgment  of  his  military  merits.    In  the  beoameresidentof  that  city,  but  removed  again 

early  part  of  1862,  he  fought  under  Gren.  PopcL  to  To^nto  on  the  Government  becoming  es- 

in  his  Yirgmia  campaign,  succeeding  General  tablished  in  Montreal.    Here  Mr.  Bums  became 

Stoaeman  (who  aflerward  became  his  oom**  a  partner  of  Mr.  Philip  Yankoughnet,  the  pros- 

mander)  on  Gen.  McClelhm's  staf^  daring  the  ent  Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Mr.  Oliver 

bsttle  of  Antietam.    When  the  present  cavalry  Mowat,  the  present  Postmaster-General,  but 

oiganization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  was  very  soon  appointed  to  the  important  office 

perfected,  of  which  Gen.  Stoneman  was  at  that  of  Judge  of  the  Home  District,  which  he  held 

time  the  chief,  Gen.  Boford  was  assigned  to  until  the  year  1848  or  1849,  when  he  resigned 

command  the  reserve  cavalry  brigade.    He  was  to  form  a  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Duggan. 

subsequently  conspicuous  in  almost  every  caval*  A  very  short  time  afterward,  however,  he  was 

ry  engagement,  and  at  Gettysburg  commenced  appointed  by  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  govern* 

the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Seminaiy  Bidge  be-  ment  pmme  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 

fbre  the  arrival  of  Reynolds  on  the  1st  of  July,  Bench,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death, 

and  on  the  second  of  July  rendered  important  A  few  years  ago,  he  was  appointed  Chancel* 

services  both  at  Wolfs  Hill  and  Bound  Top.  lor  of  tiie  University  of  Upper  Canada.    His 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  as-  last  public  duty  was  perform^  at  the  Hunilton 

signed  to  tiie  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Assizes,  about  two  months  before  his  death, 

army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  had  left  the  He  retorned  home  suffering  from  an  attack 

srmy  of  the  Potomac  for  that  purpose.     He  of  dropsy,  accompanied  by  a  general  break-up 

was  a  splendid  cavalry  officer  and  one  of  the  of  the  constitution,  and  was  unable  afterward 

most  snocessful  in  the  service ;  was  modest,  yet  to  leave  his  house.  At  noon  on  the  12th  Janna* 

brave;  unostentatious,  but  prompt  and  perse-  ry,  1868,  his  sufferings,  which  had  been  severe, 

vering;  ever  ready  to  go  where  daty  called  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  he  peacefully  ez- 

hhn,  and  never  shrinking  from  action  however  pired»  surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  fami- 

firanght  wit^  peril.    His  last  sickness  was  but  ly.    Mr.  Bums  married  first,  on  the  10th  Feb. 

brie^  the  effect,  probably,  of  protracted  toil  1886,  Anne  flora  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 

and  exposure.    On  the  day  of  his  death,  and  Thomas  Taylor.    By  this  marriage  he  had  four 

bat  a  little  while  before  his  departure,  his  com-  sons,  three  of  whom  survive  him.     His  wife 

misBion  of  mijor-general  was  placed  in  his  having  died  in  September,  1850,  in  1856  he 

hands.    He  leoeiv^  it  with  a  smile  of  gratifi-'  married  Miss  Britannia  Warton,  of  Toronto,  who 

eati<KL  that  the  Government  he  had  defended,  died  in  1858.    The  foneral  of  the  Jadge  took 

appreciated  his  services,  and  gently  laying  it  place  from  his  residence,  YorkvUle,  on  Thurs- 

aside,  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  day,  the  14th  of  January,  at  two  o^dook,  and 

BUBNS,  Hon.  Bobsbt  Easton,  was  bom  was  largely  and  respectably  attended.     Al- 

at  Niagara,  C.  W.,  on  the  26th  December,  1805.  though  Mr.  Jnstice  Bums  never  engaged  in 

His  &ther  was  the  Bev.  John  Bums,  a  Presby-  politics^  yet  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Chan- 

terian  minister,  who  emigiuted  firom  Scotland  eery  Bar,  and  the  occupant  of  three  judicial 

in  1803,  and  became  principal  of  the  Niagara  situations  he  filled  a  prominent  position  in  Up- 

Grammar   BohooL     Educated  by  his  father,  per  Canada.    He  possessed  a  sound  judgment, 

yonng  Burns  oonunenced  the  study  of  the  law  an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  and  large 

at  the  age  of  16,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  experience. 


O 

CJSSriTM.    Professors  S.  W.  Johnson  and  O.  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  its  combi- 

B.  Allen,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  of  Yale  nation  with  chlorine,  the  mean  of  which  giving 

College,  still  separate  this  element  from  the  as-  188.036,  they  have  assumed  as  the  equivalent 

sooiated  rubidium,  by  their  method  of  fractional  of  csssium  the  round  number  ld8.    They  con- 

e^^tallization  of  the  bitartrates  of  the  metals,  elude  that  the  chloride  of  esssium  is  not  only 

Theur  analysis  h/^ving  led  to  doubts  of  the  cor-  not  deliquescent,  but  hardly  even  hygroscopic, 

rsetness  of  Bonsen^s  equivalent  of  csBsium,  they  They  find  the  csssium  spectrum  to  be,  from  the 

nade  with  great  care  four  determinations  of  number,  color,  and  definition  of  its  Unes,  per* 
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•haps  the  most  beantifal  to  be  obsenred  among 
^all  the  alkali  and  earthj  metals.  Eirchhoff 
and  Bnnsen,  in  the  figure  originallj  given  bj 
them,  had  represented  11  lines :  to  these,  whi<di 
thej  do  not  find  altogether  correct  in  position, 
the  authors  add  7  more;  Viz.,  4  red  lines,  one 
of  whioh  is  as  bright  as  any  of  that  color  in 
t  this  spectrum,  a  fine  yellow  line,  and  two  un- 
important green  ones. 

Bunsen,  in  a  later  communication  (Pogg. 
Ann.y  cxix.  1),  states  that  he  found  Allen^s 
method  for  preparing  pure  ceesium  inapplicable 
in  case  of  sources  fdmishing  very  minnt^quan- 
tities  of  this  element.  He  even  avails  himself 
of  the  great  deliquescence  of  the  chloride  of 
Cfl&sium  (in  an  atmosphere  at  once  moist  and 
warm)  for  obtiiiniDg  the  metal  entirely  free 
from  rubidium.  He  now  admits  the  correct- 
ness of  the  chemical  equivalent,  188,  found  by 
Johnson  and  Allen.  These  authors,  in  their 
latest  communication,  agree  with  him  in  attrib- 
uting the  want  of  deliquescence  of  the  ceesium 
chloride,  in  their  earlier  experiments,  to  the 
influence  of  an  atmosphere  at  the  time  rela- 
tively cool  and  dry.  Their  views  in  reference 
to  the  spectrum  of  csesium  Bunsen  does  not  sub- 
stantially contradict ;  and  it  appears  that  a  part 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  two  sets  of  re- 
sults had  arisen  from  differences  in  the  spectro- 
scopes employed  in  the  respective  experiments. 
("Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  Jan.  and  Nov.  1868.) 

CALIFORNIA.  One  of  the  Pacific  States 
of  the  Union  first  settled  in  1769,  ceded  to  the 
XJnltld  States  by  Mexico,  by  the  treaty  of  March 
16th,  1848,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  1850.  Its  capital  is  Sacramento,  popu- 
lation in  1860, 18,788.  The  area  of  this  State  is 
188,982  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1860 
was  879,994,  of  whom  28,848  were  Chinese  and 
Mexican  half-breeds,  and  14,666  Indians. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  from  December 
1868  to  January  1868,  is  Frederick  F.  Low, 
whose  ofScial  residence  is  at  Sacramento.  His 
salary  is  $7,000.  The  election  for  State  officers, 
except  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
was  held  September  8d,  1868.  Gov.  Low, 
Union,  received  63,165  votes  ;  the  democratic 
candidate,  Jobn  G.  Downey,  receiving  48,229. 
In  October,  an  election  was  held  fbr  judges  of 
the  supreme  and  district  courts,  and  the  Union 
candidates,  Oscar  L.  Shafter,  Lorenzo  Sawyer, 
S.  W,  Sanderson,  John  Curry,  and  A.  L. 
Rhodes,  were  elected.  The  Union  mtjority  in 
the  State  was  about  20,000.  The  Legislature 
elected  at  the  same  time  stood  as  follows: 
Senate,  85  Unionists  to  6  Democrats;  Assem- 
bly, 72  Unionists  to  8  Democrats— Union  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot,  94. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Consti- 
tution the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be 
biennial,  meeting  on  the  1st  of  December  of 
the  odd  years,  1868,  1866,  etc.  The  time  of 
session  is  limited  to  120  days;  senators  are 
elected  for  four  years,  one  half  being  elected 
every  second  year ;  the  Assembly  is  elected 
for  two  years. 


The  population  of  Oalifbniia  has  probably 
diminished  somewhat  during  the  year  1868, 
firom  the  great  exdtement  among  the  mining 
I>eople  in  relation  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
dnftivenees  of  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho  and 
of  the  Colorado  river  region  in  Arizcma,  and 
the  large  yield  of  the  ifevada  and  Colorado 
Territory  silver  and  gold  mines.  In  California, 
placer  mining  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  in 
the  oldest  mining   districts,  though  it  pays 
well  in  the  more  recently  discovert  deposits, 
and  in  some  sections,  where  the  auriferous 
earth  is  deep.    The  shallow  placers,  where  the  ' 
gold   was  washed  out  in   a  cradle  or  Uhd, 
are  now  only  resorted   to   by  the  Chinese 
miners  who  are  contented  with  small  gains. 
Sluice  and  hydraulie  mining  are  now  the  pro- 
ceeses  most  in  use  in  placer  digging&    The  for- 
mer requires  a  considerable  stream  of  water, 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  permit  a  fall  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet    This  stream 
is  conducted  through  an  artificial  aqueduct 
composed  of  sluice  boxes   (boxes  of  roug^ 
boaras  twelve  feet  long  and  from  ^ye  to  iwen- 
ty  feet  wide,  one  end  being  four  inches  nar- 
rower than  the  other,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  box- 
es may  slide  into  each  other) ;  these  boxes  are 
set  upon  trestles  at  different  angles  of  depression, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  dirt — ^tough 
clayey  dirt  requiring  a  steeper  pitch  than  tlut 
which  is  more  sandy.     An  eight-inch  pitch  or 
grade,  that  is,  eight  inches  for  each  sluice  box, 
or  length  of  twelve  feet,  is  the  lowest  grade 
generally  used,  and  sixteen  inches  the  highest 
The  sluice  boxes  have  riffle-bars  or  dusters  of 
slates  with  spaces  between,  wedged  into  them 
either  longitudinally  or  at  different  distances 
across,  to  catch  the  gold  and  fine  dirt,  and  to 
give  the  quicksilver  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  fine  fmrtides  and  form  an 
amalgam  with  them.    The  quicksilver  is  usual- 
ly put  in  near  the  head  of  the  aluice,  whidi 
may  be  fifty  or  ^ve  hundred  feet  in  length,  ae- 
coi^ding  to  the  circumstances,  and   the  dirt 
being  Uirown  in  by  the  miners,  and  the  water 
let  on,  the  washing  of  the  gold  goes  on  with- 
out cessation,  usually  from  three  to  ten  days, 
when  the  miners  ^^  clean  up  "  by  taking  out  a 
portion  of  the  riffle-bars  at  a  time,  and  collect- 
ing the  coarse  gold  and  the  amalgam,  pressing 
the  gold  from   the  mercury  by  straining  it 
through  doth  or  buckskin,  and  sometimes  in- 
crease the  product  by  panning  the  fine  sand, 
which  is  usually  rich  in  gold,  which  has  collect- 
ed in  the  rifts  and  comers  of  the  sluice.    Where 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of  boulders, 
the  sluice  boxes  wear  ont  very  rapidly,  and 
hence,  where  it  is  practicable,  the  miners  often 
make  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  of  cobble  stones 
instead  of  wood.    As  water  is  not  over-abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  California,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  it  as  economically  as  possible, 
the  miners  sometimes,  where  they  find  a  bill 
of  auriferous  earth  situated  near  their  sluice, 
resort  to  blasting  to  bring  down  and  loosen 
large  quantities  of  the  eaxih  so  that  it  can  be 
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more  rapidly  thrown  into  tBe  filnioe  while  the  moroB  mnlticaiilis  is  used  to  some  extent  in 

water  is  running.  the  first  two  stages  of  its  growth.    The  silk- 

Hydranlic  mining  requires  the  nse  of  the  worms  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  eggs  are 

filnice,  but  sabjects  the  pay  dirt,  as  it  is  called,  in  demand  to  a  far  greater  amoont  than  can  be 

to  a  preliminary  process,  and  this  dispenses  sopplied  by  the  silk  growers  in  Europe.    The 

with  the  severe  digging  required  in  the  ordi-  diyness  of  the  dimate,  and  the  entire  absence 

nary  sluice  mining.    The  water  is  collected  or  infreqnenoy  of  thunder-storms,  as  well  as  the 

either  in  a  natural  or  artifidbd  pond,  flume,  or  strength  and  richness  of  the  mulberry  leaves 

canal,  by  some  of  the  numerous  hydraulic  com-  produced  >in  the  fertile  soil  of  Oalifomia,  render 

panics,  and  tiienoe  conducted  by  hose  of  from  it  certain  that  this  State  must  become  one  of  the 

lour  to  ten  inches  diameter  to  a  point  where  it  best  silk-growing  regions  in  the  United  States. 

can  be  directed,  under  a  pressure  of  from  fifty  The  great  staple  product  of  California  at 

to  two  hundred   feet  of  vertical   elevation  present  is  gold.     Of  this,  $89,988,699  were 

agunst  a  hill  of  auriferous  earth.    The  earth  received  from  the  interior  at  San  Francisco  in 

is  rapidly  washed  away,  and  the  stream  of  mud  the  year  1868,  besides  $2,886,978  from  Oregon^ 

and  water  directed  into  the  sluice,  when  it  un-  and  $1,847,528  from  Victoria,  and  $2,156,677 

dergoes  the  farther  processes  of  amalgamation,  ftom  forei^  parts. 

panning,  cleaning  up,  etc.  The  water  is  frimiah-  The  wool  product  of  the  State  for  the  last 

ed  to  the  miners  at  a  rental  of  so  much  per  eight  years  has  been : 

inch  of  orifice  of  hose,  usually  about  twenty  pwemt 

cents  per  inch.  igSS eoo»ooo. 

Quartz  mining  is  an  entirely  different  pro-    1857 1,100,000 88 


cees,  though  one  now  carried  on  extensively    JtSil.'iiis^ooo!!!!*"*^ 


PWomt 
Tmt.  Poaadi.  inamat. 

16<0 8,860,000 JBT 

1881 . .  •  •  •  .4,800,000. 41 

1S8S 8,400,000. 40 

*_    ^1.-    -.         mu      v   J      i»  .iP  _.  -^-^ W    1863 7,600,000. 19 

m  Oalifomia.    The  beds  of  auriferous  quarts       ^    .^ 

Are   found  in  the   mountains,  at  elevations       ^  Wheat,  1,988,656  sacks  were  received  at 

ranging  between  two  thousand  and  ten  thousand  ^  J'"*^^!?®?' ^^  J'J^^»*'^®  sacks  exported. 

feet  Thoughmostof  the  quartz  veins  between  ^  "^"^j  124,863  bbls.  were   received,  and 

these  elevations  contain  some  gold,  but  a  small  158,454  bbls.  exported.    Of  barley,  607,216 

portion  of  them  have  enough  to  be  washed  »«**  "^^^^  received,  and  50,026  exported.   Of 

profitaHy.  Unless  the  yield  is  at  least  ten  dol-  oats,  260,866  sacks  were  received,  and  87,075 

tors  per  ton  of  quartz  the  vein  will  not  pay  for  exported.    Of  hides,  808,189  were  exported  m 

working.    The  quartz  is  first  quarried  at  a  18^^>  »  falling  off  of  7,562  from  the  exports  of 

cost  of  two  dollars  or  more  per  ton,  then  car-  *^®  previous  year.    Fruits  are  sold  almost  en-  • 

ried  to  the  stamping  mill  to  be  crushed  to  a  ^^^7  ^7  *^®  pound,  box  of  25  lbs.,  or  basket 

fine  powder,  and  then,  by  a  variety  of  process-  ^^  ^^  ^^^'    The  receipts  of  the  principal  fruits 

es,  the  gold  is  separated  from  the  quartz  and  ^^^^ '  strawberries,  800,000  lbs. ;   raspberries, 

caused  to  amalgunate  with  mercury.  The  cap-  200,000  lbs. ;  blackberries,  200,000  lbs. ;  goose-  ^ 

iUl  invested  in  these  enterprises  is  large,  and  l>erries,  15,000  lbs. ;  cherries,  75,000  lbs. ;  cur- 

when  veins  of  quartz  rich  in  gold  are  quar-  'ants,  8,000  to  10,000  lbs. ;  apricots,  600,000 

ried  the  returns  are  ample.     The  Mariposa  ^^s. ;  figs,  10,000  to  15,000  lbs.  (grown  in  Cali- 

Mining  Company's  works  yield  from  $75,000  fornia) ;  nectarines,  15,000  lbs. ;  quinces,  80,000 

to  $100,000  of  pure  cold  monthly  ;  the  Alii-  ^  40,000  lbs.;  plums,  450,000  lbs.;   peaches, 

son  Company,  in  Nevada  county,  from  $60,000  2,400,000  to  8,000,000  lbs. ;   grapes,  1,250,000 

to  $80,000  per  month ;  and  the  Sierra  Butte  1^-  ?  appl^  "^5,000  boxes  of  25  lbs. ;  pears. 

Company,  in  Sierra  countv,  from  $25,000  to  80,000  boxes,  a  large  proportion  of  them  win- 

$50,000  per  month.  *  *^'  vaneties.    Besides  these  there  were  very 

In  agriOTltural  piquets  California  is  rapidly  l^rge    quantities  of  dried  fruit,   principally 

becoming  a  leading  State.    The  climate  and  peaches  and  plums,  sent  to  market, 

soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  ,  Jhe  high  price  o#  turpentme  and  rosm  has 

the  vine,  and  she  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  1^  ^  ^V^^^^^\^^  ^1^?^  articles  from  the 

vineyard  of  the  Union.    The  production  of  f^^  of  California.    The  business  is  yet  in  its 

wine  in  1863  was  very  large,  and  she  exported  infancy;  but  7,250  gallons  of  turpentme  and 

of  her  wines  to  the  appraised  value  of  $79,026,  Ji^^O  banrels  of  rosm  were  sent  to  market  in 

an  amount  which  will  probably  be  doubled  the  1868,  and  the  quality  w  so  good  that  there 

%  coming  year.    One  and  a  quarter  millions  of  ^^  «>«  ^o  doubt  that  the  production  will  be 

lbs.  of  grapes  were  also  sent  to  market    Con-  rapidly  developed.       ^,     ,^ 

riderabfe  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  to-  ^^ -^^^  ,??^ome  of  the  Federal  Government  on 

bacco,  of  which  a  superior  quality  can   be  ^^  Cahfomia  coast  in  the  past  year  has  been 

produced  in  the  State;    and  m  Santa  Clara  as  follows; 

county,  as  well  as  in  some  other  portions  of  £'^?V**IS^'"??'?'^:;ll:;';^i ^'SS'SS 

.,     £i/\         1  J.    £         'J.  1   •    •   —    i.^j  From  Internal  taxation,  estimated 2,000,000 

the  State,  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  mvested  Prom  Postal  Department,  estimated. . . .      «00,000 

in  silk  growing.    The  silk  of  California  is  re-  From  Branch  Mint ^^'^^•Tiooo«fl 

garded  as  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  Bdidt^fin^^me^V;;;;;;;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

other  country.     The  worms  are  fed  mostly  Total  ezpenditnres  in  laaa 6s72e,908 

on  the  leaves  of  the  moms  maretti  and  other  Total  income  in  1862 4,160,645 


.1 


Befldt  of  income 2,751,183 

Total  ezpenditnres  in  1869 6s726,908 

Total  Income  in  1862 4,150,645 

varieties  of  the  white  mulberry,  though  the       Thelarge  increase  in  duties  on  imports  as  com- 
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pared  with  last  year,  $4,688,809,  againrt  $8,- 
277,808,  will  attract  attention,  and  resulta  main* 
Ij  from  an  increase  of  foreign  trade. 

The  official  returns  of  the  internal  duties  for 
the  San  Francisco  district  gave  (969,447,  of 
which  $861,948  was  for  incomes.  The  tax  on 
manufactures  indicates  that  the  production  has 
doabled  in  the  year.  The  disbursements  of  the 
Government  were  as  follows : 

rOETHI  ABMT. 

QoMteniiMter's  Deportment $64^4,52$ 

Paymaster's  Department 1,700,000 

OommlMaJT*  Department 609,494 

Total  army $7,664,020 

VOR  TSB  VATT* 

Coast  fquadron,  estimated 1,000^000 

TOR  THK  KKTSNTTV  SntTlOB. 

Coatom-honse,  light-honse,  and  marine  boapltil,  I     jmaaao 

estimated f     *»*"i""^ 

Cost  of  collecting  Internal  revenae,  estimated. ....     240,000 

rOB  POfTAL  SSBTIOn. 

lisDsportatfon  of  mails  on  this  coast  not ) 

Including  overland  rente  to  Atlantic  V  $210,000 
States),  estimated i 

Compensation  expenses  of  officers,  estt'd.     6&,000 


lOSGXUJkHXOUB. 

Mint  Department,  gross,  estimated $801,511 

Judicial  Department,  estimated 85,000 

Land  offices,  esUmated 10,000 


$275,000 


1866,511 


Total  disbursements $0,885,681 

The  duties  are  all  collected  in  gold,  amoont- 
ing  to  $4,688,899,  and  which  is  sent  to  the  At- 


lantic States  for  lise,  while  all  the  payments 
of  the  GoTemment  are  in  notes.  Those  re- 
celTcd  by  the  Govonment  officials,  contractors, 
dM).,  are  paid  ont  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$10,000,000;  but  they  will  not  drcnlate,  the 
receivers  sell  them  to  the  brokers,  who  re-sell 
to  taxpayers,  and  for  shipment  to  the  Atlan* 
tic  States.  The  pllce  at  which  they  sell  nnder- 
goes  floctoations.  In  Jannary  it  was  68  aivl 
73  cents  per  dollar ;  in  March  the  rate  had  fallen 
toSOcents;  in  July  it  had  risen  to  80  cents,  and 
snbseqnently  declined  to  70  and  68  cents.  The 
California  merchants  profited  largely  from  the 
paper  currency  at  the  expense  of  their  Eastern 
creditors.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in 
1862,  when  paper  receded  from  par  to  about  80 
per  cent,  discount.  Parties  who  were  in  debt  at 
that  time  to  Eastern  creditors,  or  who  pmrchased 
merchandise  on  credit  at  any  time  daring  the 
year,  were  enabled  to  meet  their  obligations 
ftdly  and  satisfactorily  with  remittances  that 
cost  much  less  in  gold  cnrrency  than  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  or  their  invoices 
The  debtor  classes  and  credit  buyers  were  ben- 
efited largely.  Meantime  the  value  of  most 
articles  of  merchandise  at  the  East,  according  to 
the  gold  standard,  underwent  but  little  change. 
The  treasure  exports  of  Califomia  in  the  last 
year  were  as  follows,  also  the  value  and  des- 
tination of  treasure  shipments  from  San  Pnm- 
cisco  during  the  past  ten  years — 1864  to  1868 : 


Yean. 

To  Eaatern  porta. 

To  EDfland. 

To  OhliuL 

To  other  eoontrlea. 

TotoL 

1854 

$46,688,166 
88,780,564 
89,895,SM 
85,581,n8 
8^801,286 
40,146,487 
86,719,896 
82,638,011 
26,194,085 
10,880,880 

$841,659,147 

$8,781,080 
6,182,156 
8,666,289 
0wM7,748 
9,265,709 
8,910,980 
21,672,986 
4,061,n9 
12,950,140 
88,467,266 

$88,806,054 

$966,887 
889,675 
1,808,868 
8,998^864 
1,916,007 
8,100,756 
8,874,680 
8,541,279 
2,660,754 
4,206,870 

$24,957,524 

$204,592 
281,207 
868,263 
410,929 
299,265 
879,949 
800,S19 
849.769 
434,503 

2,508,296 

$5»267,602 

$560,906 
123,120 
678,788 
698,978 
175,n9 
802.890 
858,186 
95,920 
822,824 
505,667 

$8  516,011 

$52,045,688 

1855 

45,161,781 

1866 

60,607,484 

1857 

46,976,697 

1858 

47JMS,02S 

1859 

47,640,469 

1860 

48,885i^l6 

1S61 

40,676,753 

1862 

42,661,761 

1868 

46,071,980 

$468,706,888 

Including  the  exports  of  treasure,  the  entire 
exports  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  during 
the  past  three  years,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


1881. 

isn. 

188& 

Prodneto  of  the  mine.. 

$42,108,198 

$44,105,668 

$47,952,898 

Produote  ofagrlcnlt're 

8,266,471 
1,041,2# 

1,645,850 

2,018,975 

Prodacto  of  the  herd . . 

2,087,088 

8,182,155 

Prodaota  of  the  foreet 

69,981 

149,560 

184,086 

Prodacts  of  the  sea . . .. 

21,828 

21,868 

11,285 

Products  of  inannfsct. 

962,876 

798,191 

878,354 

Prodaots  of  the  Tine.. 

8,000 

^^886 

81,456 

Total 

$47,472,217 

$48,778,549 

$58,280,209 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  treasure  at 
San  Francisco  from  the  interior,  and  coastwise 
tiirough  regular  channels,  the  records  of  which 
are  accessible ;  idso  importation  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  past  three  years: 


1861. 

1861: 

I86L 

Keeeipts  fh>m  intorior. 
Beoelpts  from  n*th  o'st 
Imports,  foreign 

$41,689,0n 
1.702,688 

$48,589,799 
4,981,579 
1,904,064 

$45327,82$ 
4,970,088 
8056,618 

Total 

$48391,760 
40,676,758 

$2,715,008 

$49370,468 
42361,761 

$6,812,701 

$6t,488,961 

ExpurtS 

461,071,080 

Currency  moremcnt 

$$,882,041 

Included  in  the  last  yearns  receipts  from  the 
north  coast  is  the  sum  of  $1,411,887  from  Brit* 
ish  Columbia.  The  total  receipts  from  that 
quarter  for  the  year  just  closed,  are  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $7,000,000. 

From  the  silver  districts  (indnded  in  the 
northern  mines),  the  total  receipts  for  the  past 
year  were  $12,438,916,  against  aboot  $6,000,- 
000  in  1862.    They  were  divided  as  follows : 

•   Total  disbursements $9,SS5381 

From  Washoe $11,846,915 

Vroni  Esmenada 667,000 

$12,488,915 

The  receipts  from  the  south  coast  in  1868 
amount  to  $110,822  through  regular  channels, 
and  probably  as  much  more  by  private  hands. 
Prom  all  the  new  mining  localities  the  propor- 
tion of  private  receipts  is  much  greater  than 
from  the  older  ones.  Over  all  the  established 
routes  through  the  interior  of  this  State,  and 
from  Nevada  Territory,  very  little  treasure 
comes  In  the  hands  of  individuals.  (See  Armt, 
United  States,  and  Sanitaby  Ck>HMisstOK.) 
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CENTRAL    AMERICA,    Rxfubuos    of.       These  representatiTes  were  to  be  elected  ao- 
There  are  at  present  in  Central  America  five  cording  to  the  law  which  exists  in  each  State 
independent  repnblics,  namelj :  1.  Gnat6mal%  relative  to  the  election  of  members  to  the 
with  an  area  of  1,918  geographical   sqnare  legislature.    It  was  proposed  to  elect  them  for 
kniles,  and  abont  850,000  inhabitants.    Gren.  two  years,  with  power  to  continue  them  in  office 
Garrera  is  president  for.life^    He  was  elected  indefinitelj.     Their  duties  were  thus  defined: 
October  19th,  1851.    The  receipts  of  the  Got*       In  all  questions  arising  between  the  Central 
emment  in  1869  amounted  to  $1,288,594,  the  American  Goyemments,  threatening  to  disturb 
expenditures  to  $1,273,280.    The  regular  armj  the  peace,  their  decision  is  to  be  definite  and 
consisted  of  8,200  men ;  the  militia  of  12,000.  without  appeal ;  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  they  | 
llie  value  of  the  importations  was  (in  1860),  $1,-  are  to  adopt  the  measures  for  the  general  pre 
484,671 ;  that  of  exportations,  $1,91 6,826.  2.  San  tection,  decide  on  the  contingent  to  be  famished 
Salvador.    According  to  a  decree  of  1809,  the  by  each  State,  and  appoint  the  commander-in- 
president  of  this  republic  is  to  be  chosen  every  chief.    By  them  all  treaties  made  with  foreign 
fidx  years,  and  the   legislative  chambers  con*  Powers  were  to  be  either  rejected,  accepted,  or 
sist  of  24  deputies  and  12  senators,  who  meet  modified,  and  all  questions  of  colonization,  tran- 
biennially.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  846  geo-  sit,  navigation,  or  grants  of  territory,  must  be 
graphical  square  miles ;  the  number  of  inhabit-  submitted  to  them  and  approved, 
ants  600,000.     The   receipts  were  in  1861,       In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  constituting  the 
$559,628 ;  the  expenditures,  $604,847.    There  principal  duties  of  this  body,  a  power  was  given 
were  in  circulation  in  1862,  treasury  bonds  to  to  decide  in  international  questions  between  the 
the  amount  of  $175,245.    Besides  the  republic  States,  and  to  propose  the  best  plan  for  a  uni- 
hfid  a  consolidated  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  form  system  of  duties,  weights,  measures,  &c. 
$860,000.    The  army  consisted  of  1,000  regular       After  a  number  of  minor  clauses,  the  last  ar- 
troops  and  6,000  militia.     The  importations  tide  of  Sr.  Iglesias^s  project  appoints  the  first 
amounted,  in  1861,  to  $1,81 9,727 ;  the  exports-  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  to 
tions  to  $2,840,778.    8.  Honduras.  The  dura-  consider  on  a  permanent  location,  but  the  clause 
tion  of  the  office  of  the  president  is  four  years,  expressly  declares  that  none  of  the  capitals  of 
The  representative  chamber  consists  of  11  mem-  the  five  States  shall  be  selected, 
bers,  the  senate  of  7,  the  council  of  state  of        Many  of  the  statesmen  of  Central  America 
the  ministers  and  7  other  members.    Hie  area  sympathized  with  the  plan  of  Sr.  Iglesias,  but 
is  about  2,215  geographical  square  miles,  and  it  was  not  adopted.  ^ 
the  population  850,000.    The  annual  receipts        On  January  28d,  1868,  the  president  of  Gnate- 
of  the  Government  amount  to  about  $250,000.  mala,  Gen.  Garrera,  declared  war  against  the 
The   importations   are   about  $750,000;    the  republic  of  San  Salvador.  Four  months  before, 
exportations,  $825,005.   4.  Nicaragua.  Accord-  the  president  of  San  Salvador,  Gen.  Barrios,  had 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  August  19th,  1858,  proposed  to  Gen.  Carrera  to  place  himself  at 
the  president  is  elected  for  four  years.   It  has  a  the  head  of  a  Central  American  league,  and 
representative  chamber  and  a  senate.    The  area  march  to  the  aid  of  Mexico  against  France, 
is  2,786  geographical  square  miles,  and  400,000  The  answer  of  Qen,  Carrera  was  a  declaration 
inhabitants.    The  receipts  of  the  Government,  of  war  against  Salvador.    He  left  his  capital, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  $885,044 ;  the  expendi-  Guatemala,  on   February  4th,  with  an  army 
tnres  to  $878,955;  the  public  debt  to  $4,000,-  of  2,700,  who  were  to  be  Joined  on  the  frontier 
000.    5.  Costa  Rica.    The  president  and  vice-  by  2,800  men.    On  February  18th,  he  entered 
prraident  of  the  republic  are  elected  for  a  term  the  territory  of  Salvador,  and  occupied  the 
of  three  years.  The  senate  has  25,  and  the  cham-  town  of  Santana.    On  February  24th,  he  at- 
ber  of  representatives  29  members.    The  area  tempted  to  storm  with  his  entire  army  the 
is  1,011  geographical   square  miles,  and  the  position  of  the  Salvadorians  at  Ocotepec,  but 
popalation  126,750.    The  annual  revenue  of  the  was  totally  routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  into 
Government  is  about  1,000,000  piasters.    The  'the  territory  of  Guatemala.    Soon  ^er  he 
militia  numl^rs  about  5,000  men,  200  of  whom  again  invaded  the  territory  of  Salvador,  but 
are  periodically  called  into  active  service.  had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontier  before  a  revo- 
Propositions  for  reuniting  the  republics  of  Intion  broke  out  against  his  rule  in  Guate- 
Central  America  have  frequently  been  made.  mala.      He  at  once   returned,   after  having 
The  latest  of  these  is  the  one  made  by  Senor  burned  the  town  of  Matapan,  and  succeeded 
Iglesias,  the  minister  of  foreign  aifairs  of  Costa  in  crushing  the  insurrection.     He  then  re- 
Rica.    Under  date  of  November  25th,  1862^  he  sumed  the  invasion  of  San  Salvador,  in  which 
issued  a  project  for  a  Central  American  umon.  he  was  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Nicaragua. 
By  this  document  it  was  proposed  that  Guate-  Gen.  Barrios,  who  was  supported  by  Honduras, 
mala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  encouraged  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  by  Gen. 
Bica  should  mutually  guarantee  their  territori^  Jerez,  an  exile  leader  of  the  liberal  party  of 
int^^ty,  their  independence  and  institutions.  Nicaragua.    This  insurrection  was,  however, 
To  effect  this  purpose  two  representatives  were  soon  suppressed,  Gen.  Jerez  having  been  totally 
to  be  elected  by  each  State,  and  remain  in  per-  defeated  at  Leon.    During  this  insurrection  the 
manent  session,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  steamers  of  the  Central  Anierican  Transit  Com- 
American  Diet.  pany  were  seized,  on  April  7th,  by  an  Amer- 
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lean,  named  James  Thomas,  and  handed  over  have  the  honor  of  having  waited  for  the  de- 

to  a  general  of  the  revolationar  j  party.  As  the  velopment  of  a  wholly  new  scientific  means 

company  observed  a  strict  nentrality  in  the  and  apparatus,  the  spectroscope.    (See  CiEsnjM, 

revolutionary  troubles,  both  parties  declared  Indium,  Magnesium,  RuBioirM,SiDEBic]f,THij/      • 

themselves  satieEfied  with  such  a  course,  and  the  uum,  and  Wasium.) 

steamers  were  restored  to  the  company.  U.  Allotbopio  States.  Oxygen, — ^The  reader 

The  war  ia  Sim  Salvador  finally  took  a  turn  is  referred  to  this  head,  in  the  article  Cbemi»- 

unfftvorable  to  Gen.  Barrios.     By  the  begin-  tbt  in  the  preceding  volume.    By  the  method 

ning  of  September  he  was  completely  sur-  there  briefly  stated,  that  with  hypermanganate 

rounded  in  his  capital,  and  its  seaport  cut  off  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of 

by  the  invading  army.    In  November  he  es-  barium,  SchOnbein  states  that  ozone  proper 

caped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  ( — O)  is  nroduced  in  large  quantities,  and  pes- 

mmister  and  the  English  consul    Gen.Carrera,  sessing  ail  the  energetic  oxidizing  properties 

having  now  conquered  the  whole  republic,  of  that  obtained  during  the  slow  oxidation  of 

appointed  Gen.  Duefias  acting  president,  and  phosphorus  or  by  electrolysis, 

on  November  16th,  with  his  army,  retired  to  Bottger  claims  priority  in  the  discovery  of 

Guatemala.  the  method  just  referred  to.    He  reconmiends 

CHATTANOOGA  was  a  flourishing  village  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  dry  hypermanganate 
in  Hamilton  county,  Tennessee,  situated  on  the  of  potash  with  three  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
Tennessee  river,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  finding  that  this  mixture  at  ordinary  temper- 
below  Knoxville,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  atures  slowly  evolves  oxygen,  he  declares  the 
miles  southeast  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  terml-  peroxide  of  barium  unnecessary.  He  finds  the 
nus  of  tiie  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  mixture  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing 
and  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  agents  yet  known.  Ether,  alcohol,  and  the 
which  connects  it  with  the  chief  towns  of  ethereal  oils,  brought  into  contact  with  a  mere 
Georgia.  The  Tennessee  river  is  navigable  by  trace  of  it,  burst  into  flame,  and  flowers  of  sul- 
Bteam  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  by  phur  are  converted  with  some  degree  of  ex- 
small  boats  at  all  times.  This  has  made  Chat-  plosion  into  sulphuric  acid, 
tanooga  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  ■  SchOnbein  (Journal  Jur  praht  Chemiej  86, 
the  State.  The  surplus  productions  of  East  p.  80)  endeavors  fiirther  to  establi^  the  exist- 
Tennessee,  and  mostly  of  Kiddle  Tennessee,  ence  of  three  distinct  states  of  oxygen— the 
are  shipped  from^this  point.  It  was  oocn-  neutral,  the  negative^  and  the  positite;  or^ 
pied  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  September,  and  common  oxygen,  ozone,  and  antozone.  Among 
subsequently  held  by  the  Federal  army.  Its  the  facts  adduced  are  such  as  the  following : 
location  rendered  it  a  very  important  military  The  — O  rapidlv  turns  brown  strips  of  paper 
position.                                                *  soaked  in  sulpnate  of  manganese,  in  conse- 

OHEMISTBY.    The  record  of  the  present  quence  of  forming  peroxide  of  manganese, 

volume  under  this  head  is  designed  to  pre-  Hn  Os ;   while    -f  O  not  only  has  no  such 

sent,  in  brief  form,  some  of  the  more  import-  effect,  but  even  bleaches  paper  previously  ren- 

ant  discoveries  and  theoretic  views,  in  con-  dered  brown  with  the  peroxide.    Hyperman- 

neotion  with  chemical  science,  which  have  ffanic  acid  is  rapidly  decolorized  by  +  O,  with 

been  published  or  have  especially  attracted  formation  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  which, 

attention  during  the  year  1868.     It  ia  not  by  -O,  may  then  further  be  converted  into 

intended  to  devote  as  much  space  as  in  the  Mn  Os.     In  place  of  sulphate  of  manganesei 

preceding  velume  to  applications  of  chemia-  basic  acetate  of  lead  may  be  used:  tms  with 

try ;  nor  will  the  great  body  of  the  discover-  "-O  gives  Pb  Os,  in  its  turn  reduced  by  -{-O  to 

ies  which  continue  to  be  made  in  the  way  PbO  and  neutral  oxygen.     Schonbein's  ex- 

of  new  derivatives  from  substaaces  of  an  or*  planation  ^f  &cts  of  this  sort  proceeds  upon 

ganie  nature,  and  most  of  which  are  as  yet  the  assumption  that  in  the  peroxide  of  lead, 

interesting  only  to  the  chemist,  be  embraced  hypermanganate  of  potash,  and  chromic  acid, 

in  this  account      For  certain  topics  more  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  combined  oxygen 

or   less   directly    related    to   chemistry,   the  exists  in  the  form  of  -O ;  in  the  peroxides  of 

reader  is    referred   to   the  article  on  Illv-  barium  and  hydrogen,  in  the   form  of  -f  O. 

laNATioN,  &c  He  believes  that  union  of  equal  weights  of  -f  O 

I.  Elembnts. — ^A  writer  in  a  recent  number  and  -0  gives  ordinary  oxygen.     He  lays  it 

of  a  scientific  journal,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  down  «s  a  principle,  that  for  the  oxidation  of 

new  metals  below  named,  humorously  remarks  the  aame  bodies  the  same  kind  of  oxygen  is 

that  the  metals  would  appear  to  be  envious  of  always  necessary. 

the  asteroids,  .and  to  be  doing  their  best  to  keep  The  fact  of  production  of  both  nitrous  acid 

pace  with  them  in  revealing  themselves  to  mod-  and  ammonia  m  air,  in  presence  of  water  and 

em  science.    To  this  remark,  which  must  be  nascent  oxygen,  was  announced  by  Prof.  T.  8. 

understood  as  in  a  certain  degree  retrospective,  Hunt  in  1861 ;  and  this  fact  has  become  the 

it  may  be  added,  however,  that  while  the  as-  occasion  of  the  objections  frequently  urged 

teroids  are  succumbing  to  the  increased  power  against  the  employment  of  paper  saturated 

secured  in  a  long-used  instrument,  the  tele-  with  starch  and  iodide  d  potassium  (ozon- 

•cope,  most  s»f  ^e  newly-discover«d  metals  ometric  paper,  so-called)  for  detennining  the 
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presence  of  ozone  in  the  air.    The  coloration  e^lains  certain  ioBtances  nrged  hj  Schdnbein, 

of  this  ozonometrio  paper,  which  is  still,  as  a  as  apparently  to  show  that,  in  relation  to  them, 

very  general  role,  regcu*ded  as  indicating  the  tiie  asBomption  of  the  polarity  of  oxygen  is  nn- 

presence  of  ozone,  may,  it  appears  from  the  necessary. 

principle  just  stated,  show  in  fact  only  the  [These  views,  it  may  be  remarked,  tend  to 

presence  of  the  nitrite  of  ammonia   which  unsettle  only  the  question  as  to  the  precise  na» 

arises  daring  evaporation  of  water,  and  in  in-  tare  of  the  agency  concerned  in  constitnting  a 

creased  quantity  (it  is  said)  when  the  water  certain  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 

contains  calcareous  substances.    (See  also  Ni-  and  in  produdng  certain  specific  results  of  a 

trMBatiany  ftirther  on.)    .  chemical  or  of  a  physiological  character.    The 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Heldt,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the  new  views  cannot  assume  to  deny  that  peculi- 

'^  Fundamental  Properties  of  Oxygen  and  Hy-  arity  of  atmospheric  condition,  or  those  special 

drogen,"  controvMi»  the  views  of  Schdnbein  manifestations  of  chemical  and  of  physiological 

in  reference  to  the  dlotropic  modification  of  activity,  which  have  come  latterly  to  be  as- 

oxygen.    Among  his  conclusions  are  the  fol*  'cribed  to  ozone.    If  no  such  thing  as  ozone  ex« 

k>wing :  ists,  still  the  so-called  *'  ozonized  atmosphere,'^ 

1.  There  are  no  such  modifications  of  oxygen  and  "  ozone  action  "  in  chemical  affinity  and 
as  ozone  and antozone.  Phosphorus,  with  wa*  upon  living  bodies,  btq foots;  and  as  such  they 
ter  and  oxygen,  yields  the  ordinary — ^and  also,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.] 

a  gaseous— peroxide  of  hydrogen;   and  the  StUphw^  {New  Modification  of. )^'M,'D\etzein'- 

lal£er,  which  has  powerfolly  oxidizing  proper-  bacher  (Compta  Sendue,  Jan.  dth,  1863)  ob- 

lies,  is  mixed  in  variable  proportions  with  air  serves  that  by  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 

or  oxygen.    The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  this  iodine,  the  properties  of  sulphur  may  be  modi- 

oompound  ean  be  proved  by  the  deliquescence  fled  to  a  remarKable  extent.   A  mixture  of  400 

of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  beyond  the  heat-  parts  of  sulphur  and  1  of  iodine  being  heated 

ed  part  of  a  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  to  about  180°  0.,  upon  cooling,  a  sulphur  is  ob- 

pasaed.    The  so-called  antozone,  from  peroxide  tained  which  remains  a  long  time  elastic,  and 

of  barium,  gives  the  same  result  which,  poured  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate, 

2.  Pure  uncombined  oxygen  never  possesses  forms  flexible  sheets.  The  like  change  is  pro* 
the  properties  of  the  gas  spoken  of.  duced  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  even  by  a 

S.  Various  liquid  or  gaseous  organic  com-  less  amount  of  sulphur.  *  The  sulphur  thus  pro- 
pounds, as  oil  of  tarx>entine,  &c.,  when  satur-  pared  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
ated  with  oxygen,  become— like  the  inorganic  The  action  of  1  per  cent,  of  bromine  at  200" 
snperoxides — ^powerfully  oxidizing  bodies.  0.  is  similar ;  but  the  sulphur,  instead  of  being 

4.  Oxygen  never  passes,  previous  to  oxidsr  l^en  black  and  having  a  metallic  lustre,  has  the 
tion  of  bodies,  into  a  new  or  active  state.  The  color  of  yellow  wax ;  and  this  variety  is  much 
afithor  proved  that  the  air  [He]  employed  to  softer  than  that  before  described.  Of  it  75  to 
oxidize  a  aolution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  had  un-  80  per  cent,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
dergone  no  change  whatever.  bon.    Ohlorine  being  passed  through  sulphur  lUi 

5.  The  only  method  of  communicating  to  240°  0.,  changes  it  into  a  sort  of  soft  sulphur, 
perfectly  dry  oxygen  a  higher  activity,  is  by  which  can  readily  be  drawn  out,  and  the  parts 
electrization.  And  oxygen  is  never,  otherwise,  again  stuck  together.  Of  this,  rather  more  than 
capable  of  setting  free  iodine  from  iodide  of  of  the  last  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
potasiiam.  After  this  modification  of  sulphur  has  been 

6.  Atmospheric  aSr  almost  always  gives  a  worked  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  suddenly 
more  or  less  distinct  reaction  with  iodide  of  hardens ;  and  it  then  becomes  quite  insoluble 
potassimn  paper.    This  is  to  be  explained  by  in  the  bisulphide. 

ihe  &ct  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  reservoir  for  III.  Inoboanio  Goxfottstds.    Supposed  New  * 

all  the  gaseous  substances  formed  at  the  enih's  Series  ofMetaUie  Oxidss.-^M.  H.  Rose  is  led  to 

saiiaee.    In  the  reaction  there  are  dways  two  believe  that  he  has  detected  the  existence  of  a 

opposing  agencies — one  setting  the  iodine  free,  new  class  of  metallic  oxides,  at  least  one  of 

another  combining  with  the  icSine  or  bleaching  which  he  appears  also  to  have  succeeded  in 

tile  blue  paper.    In  the  former  class  stands  ni-  forming.    Beasoning  both  from  the  law  of  the 

troosacid;  in  the  latter,  various  hydrogen  com-  relation  of  the  specific  heats  of  elements  to 

pounds,  as  HS,  PHt,  &c.  their  atomic  weights,  and  also  from  that  of 

7.  Peroxideof  hydrogen  (of  Th^nard)  is  not,  isomorphism,  it  is  inferred  that  the  atomic 
as  Schdnbein  assumes,  oxidized  water,  that  is,  weight  of  silver  should  be  reduced  to  one-half 
HO  4*  (+  O);  but  is  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  that  usually  admitted.  Rose  finds  the  sulphide 
of  which  all  the  oxygen  may  be  transferred,  of  copper  fOus  8)  isomorphous  with  that  of  sil- 
When  the  peroxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  ver  (Ag*  S).  But  now,  if  in  what  has  been 
another  substance  which  has  an  attraction  ibr  called  protoxide  of  silver  there  are  2  atoms  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  the  whole  quantity  is  re-  Ag  to  1  of  O,  then  the  suboxide  of  the  same 
0olv«d  with  oxygen  or  with  hydrogen,  either  metal  must  have  the  composition  Ag40.  This 
<Mr  which  may  combine  with  the  body  in  ques-  last  consequence  would  necessarily  be  doubted, 
ti<m ;  that  ia,  the  peroxide  may  act  as  a  reducing  until  analogous  compounds  are  shown  to  exists 
or  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  finally,  the  author  so  Rose  has  accordingly  experimented  with  very 
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great  care,  with  a  view  to  find  whether  ot1\er  BnnBen  of  blae  alkaline  Bnbohlorides  bj  eleo- 

SQch  oxides  can  be  formed.    He  has  succeeded  trolysis,  and  states  that  these  conim>ands  can 

in  the  case  of  copper,  and  hopes  soon  to  do  so  also  be  obtained  by  ftising  K  with  EGl,  or  Na 

with  mercury  also,  as  well  as  to  show  that,  with  NaCl,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  These 

thonghdiffionltof  isolation,  the  nmnber  of  such  compounds  he  regards  as  quadrantichlorides, 

oxides  is  not  small.  E^Ol  and  NaiCL 

He  calls  attention  to  the  great  irregularity       Nmio  Compound  of  Artenic  and  Hydrogen, — 

now  existing  in  our  nomenclature  of  the  oxides  It  is  well  known  that,  in  presence  of  zinc,  iron, 

of  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  with  the  con-  and  certain  other  metals,  acids  disengage  hy- 

sequent  uncertainty  that*~so  far  as  the  names'  drogen  from  water;  and  also  that  if  the  nas- 

go— is  left  in  any  case  in  respect  to  actual  com-  cent  hydrogen  comes  at  the  moment  in  contact 

position ;  and  he  presents  a  new  nomenclature  with  solid  arsenic,  a  new  compound,  AsHs,  is 

which,  saying  nothing  of  the  assumed  new  ox-  generated.    An  exception  is  presented  in  case 

ide  to  be  named,  is  in  any  case  beautiful  by  of  nitrous  acid  and  its  derivatiTes,  which,  in 

reason  of  its  simplicity  and  entire  deflniteness.*  giving  rise  to  ammonia,  generate  a  solid  and  not 

He  finds  that  there  are  thus  far  known  five  dis-  a  gaseous  hydruret  of  arsenic,  its  formula  be- 

tinct  classes  (degrees)  of  oxides  proper,  at  least  ing  AssH.    This  is  either  deposited  on  the  zinc 

the  first  four  of  which  are  salifiable ;  viz. :  or  floats  in  flocculi  through  the  liquid ;  and  such 

(1.)  4  atoms  of  metal  to  1  atom  of  oxygen.  a  compound  results  CYen  when  the  solution 

mi  t^  ••        1    a     «     «  contains  any  quantity  of  a  nitrous  compound. 

(4)  8  ato^  »        8  atoms        **  &tiH,  there  are  two  obstacles  that  may  prevent 

^)  1  atom  •*        9    *4     «     •  tjj^  formation  of  this  solid  body-^the  presence 

To  these  in  order — ^M  representing  in  the  either  of  such  metals  as  lead,  or  of  organic  mat- 
formula  any  metal^he  assigns  the  following  ter. — ^Wiederhold  has  described  also  a  method 
names :  of  preparing  the  solid  AsiH,  by  passing  an  elec- 
n.)  M+iOssQaadrantoxide.  trfc  current  through  the  water,  and  using  ar- 
a  Mt^SJSSf  *"  wnio  as  tU  negative  pole. 
(4)  M+uo=8e6qnioxide.  But  from  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  first* 
(6.)  M+«o=Dipio*ido.  named  of  the  modes  of  formation  of  this  com- 
Corresponding  compounds  of  the  metals  with  pound,  it  must  follow  that  Marshes  test  for  the 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  or  sulphur,  presence  of  arsenic  is  still  less  to  be  relied  on 
would  be  indicated  by  simUar  prefixes ;  thas,  than  was  formerly  sapposed — ^that  it  is  liable  to 
quadrantichlorido,  semiohloride,  iScc.  a  twofold  error.    Thus,  if  from  the  sulphuric 

As  to  the  forming  of  the  new  oxide  of  cop-  acid  employed,  or  from  organic  matter  present, 
per :  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  the  smailest  quantity  of  a  nitrous  compound  be 
added  to  an  excess  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  developed,  the  solid  and  not  the  gaseous  hy- 
protochloride  of  tin  in  caustic  alkali,  a  hydrate  druret  will  then  be  formed.  Of  course,  as  has 
of  protoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated,  which  been  for  some  time  known,  the  not  unusual  dr- 
after a  short  time  becomes  yellow,  and  on  shak-  cumstance  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  sul. 
ing  passes  into  an  olive  green :  still  later,  this  phurio  acid  employed  may,  on  this  score  also, 
in  turn  changes  color,  and  finally  becomes  re-  lead  to  error. 

duced  to  metallic  copper.    The  green  oxide  is       Bloxam,  indeed,  finds  that  all  sulphuric  acid 

only  with  great  difSoulty  obtained  in  a  state  of  contains  a  trace  of  arsenic  which  cannot  be 

purity,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  oxidize,  and  separated  by  boiling  with  HOI  or  ECl,  nor  by 

also  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  last  traces  the  usual  methods  of  firactional  distillation.  He 

of  tin.  traces  the  arsenic  of  the  acid  to  the  sulphur  from 

Eose  appears  to  have  established  the  constitu-  which  it  is  made.  He  has  prepared  pure  sulphuric 

tion  of  this  green  oxide  beyond  a  doubt.  Dilute  acid  from  sulphurous  acid,  steam,  and  nitric  ox- 

sulphurio  acid  decomposes  the  oxide  into  1  atom  ide,  but  only  when  the  sulphurous  acid  used  was 

of  sulphate  of  copper  and  8  of  metallic  copper,  evolved  from  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda  and 

Dilute  chlorhydric  [muriatic]  acid  yields  at  first  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the 

a  dark  colored  substance  (perhaps  OU4OI),  but  nitric  oxide  from  nitre,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 

metallic  copper  and  the  white  subohloride  are  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  very  moderate  heat, 
then  speedily  formed.    Snlphydrio  acid  water       Formation  of  Nitrite  of  Amm^mia  in  Air : 

converts  the  oxide  into  a  black  powder,  which  Nitrification, — For  a  synopsis  of  tlie  history  of 

the  author  regards  as  OU4S.    C^anhydrio  acid  these  questions,  so  far  as  developed  up  to  the 

also  converts  the  oxide  into  a  black  substance,  close  of  the  year  1862,  see  the  similar  title  in 

probably  Ou40y.    The  moist  oxide  is  distin-  the  preceding  volume.    An  account  is  there 

guished  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  sub-  given  of  the  experiments  of  Prof  0.  F.  8chdn- 

oxide  and  the  protoxide,  in  not  being  dissolved  bein,  of  Basle,  apparently  showing  that  during 

by  ammonia.  combustion  or  evaporation  of  water  in  free  air, 

Bose  extends  his  view  to  the  5  alkaline  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  incidentally  produced ; 

metals,  and  to  thallium;    regarding   potash  and  brief  allQsion  is  also  made  to  the  views 

and  soda  [in  this,  following  the  views  of  Ger-  of  certain  other  chemists,  among  them  Drs. 

hardt  and  Eegnault]  as  K9O  and  NaaO ;  and  so  Schssffer  and  Jones,  and  Prof.  T,  8.  Hunt,  which 

of  the  others.    lie  recalls  the  formation  by  would  appear  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  have 
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prepared  the  way  for  Schfinbein^B  results,  if  teresting  to   test  by  experimental   investiga* 

not  indeed  to  bave  anticipated  tbem.  tions,"  and  which,  ^'  based  upon  that  general 

Sohonbein's  experiments  have  appeared  to  chemical  action  by  which  varioos  bodies  assume 
show  that  daring  combustion  in  air  of  charcoal,  the  elements  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
fats,  iUuminating  gases,  wood,  coal,  and  phos-  duce  salts  of  ammonia,"  claims  that  this  prin- 
phoruB,  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  incidentally  gen-  ciple  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  atmos- 
erated  in  determinable  quantities;  and  at  least  pheric  nitrogen,  the  latter  assuming  4  equiva- 
ammonia,  daring  slow  combustion  in  air  of  ar-  lents  of  water,  and  thus  giving  a  nitrite  of  that 
senic,  at  200^  alkali.    Further,  he  believes  himself  to  hare 

Frof.  Bdttger,  of  Frankfort,  has  more  recent-  made  the  first  announcement,  in  a  paper  ap- 

ly  published  a  reclamation,  believing  himself  to  pearingin  the  ^^Froc.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for 

have  been  the  first  to  show  by  experiment,  and  Adv.  of  Science,"  1850,  of  such  a  fact  as  that 

to  announce,  that  in  eveiy  act  of  combustion  in  the  rainwater  collected  afber  a  period  of  fre- 

air  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  formed.  (Pogg,  Ann,,  quent  and  severe  thunder  showers  contained 

czvii,  175^  of  itself  so  much  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  as  to  be 

M.  J.  Nickl^s  (^' Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,"  unfitted  for  use  in  certain  tests  for  these  com- 

Karch,  1863)  i%  struck  with  what  he  considers  pounds  which  he  was  then  making, 

a  recent  change  in  the  results  of  Schdnbein's  Meanwhile,  the  subject  is  further  complicat- 

labors — ^in  tha^  where  he  once  recognized  only  ed,  if  indeed  the  theory  be  not  in  some  degree 

ctoTie^  he  app^rs  now  to  discover  only  nitrous  unsettled,  by  the  recently  published  researches 

&xide  OT  nitrite  of  ammonia.    To  the  test  com-  of  E.  Bohlig  (Ann.  der  Chem,  und  Pharm,^ 

*  noidy  employed  by  Schdnbein  and  others  to  cxxv,  21-83),  and  which  he  states  that  he  has 

determine  the  presence  of  these  compounds —  for  some  time  been  carrying  on,  independently 

namely,  starch-paste,  to  which  iodide  of  po-  of  the  investigations  of  Bottger  and  Schunbein. 

taasium,  and  sometimes   a  very  little  dilute  He  is  lead  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  at  all 

sulphuric  acid  is  added— he  objects  that  the  times  contains  in  greater  or  less  proportion  the 

bine  coloration  of  the  starch  relied  on  as  the  nitrite  of  ammonia,  but  never  the  nitrate,  the 

test  in  liie  cfee,  may  no  less  take  place  from  formerbeingoriginated"  wherever  ozone  comes 

the  presence  of  ozone,  of  chlorine^  bromincy  or  in  contact  with  nitrogen  [and  water-vapor,  of 

iodine,  of  (iqtta-regia^  or  hypoehlorous  or  hypo-  course],  as  well  as  in  all  pases  of  combustion  in 

hromoue  add.    He  is  led  to  conclude,  also,  that  free  air."    He  does  not  admit  Schonbein^s  view 

the  general  theory  of  formation  of  nitrites  in  of  a  direct  union  of  nitrogen  and  water  attend- 

air  was  substantidly  anticipated  both  by  Prof,  ing  evaporation ;  but  he  concludes  that  in  such 

T.  S.  Hant,  of  Montreal,  and  by  Frof  B5ttger.  case  the  water-vapor  forming  merely  collects 

But  he  credits  to  Schdnbein  alone  the  obser-  the  preexisting  nitrite  from  the  atmosphere. 

vation  of  the  apparent  fact — perhaps  yet  to  be  He  holds  that  SchOnbein^s  experiments  are  vi- 

fonnd  of  the  first  importance  in  connection  tiated  by  the  facts  of  their  being  made  with  un- 

Tr  ith  vegetable  physiology  and  with  the  science  limited  quantities  of  air,  and  of  his  having  over- 

of  agriculture— that  the  generation  of  nitrite  looked  the  preSxistence  of  nitrite  in  the  air.  In 

of  anomonia  goes  on  at  the  very  surface  of  some  of  BoMig's  experiments  on  rain-water,  as 

the  leaves  of  plants  from  which  water  is  evap-  after  a  protracted  rain^  the  water  required  to 

orating,  and  as  a  simple  and  necessary  conae-  be  evaporated  to  fth  its  original  bulk  before 

qnence  of  the  evaporation  itself  that  &en  oo-  giving  evidence  of  nitrous  acid ;  at  other  times, 

cars.  when  the  weather  was  fine,  the  water  often 

Frof.  Hunt,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  gave  the  reaction  after^  once  flowing  over  the 
joarn^  last  ouoted  (same  number),  says:  ^^My  test-paper,  and  when  its  quantity  was  y^t 
object  Is  to  daim  for  myself  the  new  theory  of  scarcely  diminished  by  evaporation.  Again, 
nitritication,  which  Schdnbein  seeks  to  found  allowing  carbonate  of  potash  to  deliquesce  in 
upon  his  recent  experiments,  and  which  I  pub-  the  air,  the  liquid  salt  then  showed  that  it  con- 
fished  nearly  two  years  since.  It  is  in  reality  tained  also  nitrite  of  ammonia :  wouldJ3ch6nbein 
but  a  natural  deduction  froni  my  view  of  the  affirm  that  water,  in  the  act  of  eondeTuatioiij  also 
doable  nature  of  nitrogen  as  the  nitryl  of  ni-  unites  with  nitrogen,  and  generates ^the  nitrite? 
trous  acid  [presented  under  Ai.lotbopio  States,  In  concluding  his  abstract  of  these  researches, 
preceding  volume ;  and  which  the  author  re-  Frof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  remarks 
peats  in  Uacommumcation],  which  I  have  main-  that  the  whole  subject  requires  thorough  ex- 
tained  since  1848."  It  does  not  appear,  how-  perimental  revision.  And  although  some  of 
ever,  that  Frof.  Hunt  made  explicitly  a  deduo-  Schonbein^s  experiments  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
tion  of  the  nitrite-theory  as  it  now  stands,  how-  plained  on  any  other  hypothesis,  he  thinks  that 
ever  naturally  it  might  flow  from  his  actual  the  facts  in  our  possession  are  still  not  sufficient 
observations  at  tiie  time.  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  nitrite  of  am- 

Br.  G.  0.  Schteffer,  in  a  letter  through  the  monia  is.  spontaneously  formed  in  the  air  from 

same  medium  (May)  claims  to  have  put  forth,  nitrogen  and  the  elements  of  water. 

through  Dr.  Oraig's  "  Eeport^n  Nitrification  "  IV.  Obqanio  Compounds. — Under  this  head 

(really  presented  in  1856,  although  published  will  be  included  not  only  compounds  which 

in  1861),  a  **  hypothesis  *    *    *  arrived  at  by  are  directly  of  organic  origin,  but  also  such  as, 

legitimate  analogies,  and  which  it  would  be  in-  while  resembling  the  former  in  composition  and 
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jroperties,  maybe  actnallj prodaced  chemical-  dissolve  the O4H4.    This  solation,  whicb takes 

7,  D7  any  of  tLe  so-called  modes  of  synthesis,  place  slowly,  may  require  a  sncoession  of  40 

Acetylene. — ^M.Berthelot  has  found  that  when  snch  trays,  to  take  np  all  the  defiant  gas  and 
graphite  is  intensely  heated  by  means  of  the  secore  'satnration  of  the  acid.  The  snlpho-Tlnio 
galvanic  carrent  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  acid  thus  obtained  is  next  treated  with  5  times 
acetylene  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity,  its  volume  of  water;  a  stream  of  vapor  is  made 
The  same  result  is  obtained  with  gas-carbon  to  carry  over  the  alcoholic  product ;  the  va- 
and  with  purified  wood-charcoal,  though  in  pors  are  condensed;  the  alcoholic  liquid  ob- 
this  last  case  with  much  greater  difficulty,  per-  tained  is  redistilled  over  a  little  lime,  to  re- 
haps  because  of  its  not  being  easy  to  heat  the  move  any  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
very  porous  mass  to  the  requisite  high  tempera-  liquid  condensed  from  this  distillation  is  recti- 
ture.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  ace-  fieid  to  produce  alcohol  of  90*. 
tylene  is  thus  formed,  carbon  does  not  com-  The  residue  of  the  illuminating  gas,  cousist- 
bine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  nor  can  ing  largely  of  GsH^,  GO,  H,  &c,  can  be  advan- 
pure  carbon  be  made  to  combine  with  pure  tageously  used  for  ftiel,  thus  ofi^etting  in  part 
nitrogeu.  The  spark  of  BuhmkorfiPs  apparatus  the  cost  of  making  the  gas  in  the  outset,  and 
gives  no  acetylene  with  pure  carbon  and  hy-  rendering  the  expense  of  it  em^  especially  i^ 
drogen.  as  near  t£e  mines,  use  can  be  made  of  the  gas 

Alcohol  from  Ol^nt  Oas, — ^M.  Berthelot  which  issues  from  the  coke  furnaces.  To  pro- 
considers  that  his  experiments  have  sufi^ced  to  duce  one  hectolitre  of  alcohol  o{  90  per  cent, 
prove  that  the  alooholproduced  by  his  method  about  40  cubic  metres  of  O4H4,  answering  to 
from  olefiant  gas  (O4H4),  and  common  aloc^ol  about  2  tons  of  the  coal  employed,'  are  required.  * 
derived  from  the  vinous  fermentation,  are  not  Among  the  chief  practical  difficulties,  thus  far, 
merely  analogous  and  yet  distinct  bodies,  but  are  the  large  amount  of  the  acid  requisite  (10 
that  tJiey  are  in  every  respect  identical — tJiere  parts  to  1  of  the  alcohol  product),  and  its  great 
being  no  physical  or  chemical  distinction  be-  deterioration ;  in  the  latter  respect,  the  acid, 
tween  either  these  alcohols  or  their  ethers*  employed  at  a  strength  of  66^  of  Beaum^^s  are- 
Thus,  the  ethyl-sulphate  of  barytes  obtained  ometer,  being  after  the  procesi  reclaimed  at 
from  ordinary  alcohol  is  the  same  as  that  from  fi^m  20°  to  25*" ;  so  that  while  a  hectolitre  of 
the  olefiant  alcohol ;  and  when  the  latter  is  alcohol  requires  for  its  production  1500  kilo- 
treated  with  chromic  acid,  it  gives  rise  to  an  metres  (?)  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66^  B.,  the  acid 
ether  and  to  acetic  acid  which  are  in  no  way  after  use  must  either  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
distinguishable  from  those  produced  in  similar  count  in  its  dilute  state,  or  must  be  concen- 
manner  from  ordinary  alcohol.  trated  for  a  new  process ;  and  hence,  to  all  the 

2£anfrfaUuTe  of  Alcohol  hy  means  of  Ol^tU  other  apparatus  there  must  be  added  that  for 
(7a«.^M.  J.  Nickl^s  gives  an  interesting  state-  concentration^  or  leaden  chambers.  It  is  de- 
ment upon  this  subject  T"  American  Journal  of  dared,  however,  that  these  difficulties  are 
Science,"  Kov.,  1868)  wnich  we  condense :  being  gradually  overcome. 

The  industrial  world  has  been,  tor  some  mues  qf  Anilin  Colore. — ^Prof.  A.  W.  Hof- 
time,  much  interested  in  a  process  for  pro-  mann  has  continued  his  researches  intct  the 
ducing  alcohol  by  means  of  illuminating  gas,  composition  and  properties  of  the  derivatives 
at  a  very  low  cost — 25  francs  (Idf  cts.  each)  of  anilin.  He  finds  thatlhe  oxidation  of  anilin 
per  hectolitre  (about  22  gallons),  or  about  21  results  in  a  beautiful  yellow  coloring  matter, 
cts.  per  gallon.  It  has  beep  stated  in  some  which  he  terms  cAfysaniZm.  This  base  accom- 
journals  tbat  the  manufacture  is  going  on  at  panics  rosanilin  in  all  the  usual  modes  of  pre- 
pt  Quentin ;  and  that  the  apparatus,  taking  in  paration.  Isolated,  it  is  a  fine  yellow  amor- 
coal  upon  one  side,  pours  out  alcohol  on  the  phous  powder,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
other  I  These  statements  are  exaggerations ;  ether.  It  yields  two  classes  of  well  crystallized 
but  a  company  at  St.  Quentin  are  now  actually  salts,  being  monacid  and  biacid :  its  nitrate  is 
engaged  in  attempts  at  such  a  manufacture,  so  insoluble  as  to  constitute  chrysanilin  the  best 
under  a  patent-  of  Mr.  Ootelle,  founded  on  known  reagent  for  nitric  acid.  By  the  action 
Berthelot^s  synthesis  of  alcohol  (1855)  in  the  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  tin,  mercury,  and 
way  of  causing  sulphuric  acid  to  aosorb  olefiant  other  metals,  and  of  certain  oxidizing  agents 
gas  (G4H4),  with  the  production  of  sulpho-vinic  upon  anOin,  the  red  coloring  matter  is  pro- 
acid,  which  is  then  readily  turned  into  alcohol  duced:  this  organic  base  he  terms  roeanilirK 
(G4H«0fl).  PQi^f  it  is  colorless,  crystalline,  and  slightly 

Gotelle  employs  chiefiy  illuminating  gas,  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes  red  on  expo- 
which  contains  from  4  to  12  per  cent  of  G4H4.  sure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a 
He  purifies  the  gas  from  sulphydric  acid  and  dark  red  color.  The  change  in  color  is  not 
ammonia ;  and  he  then  desiccates  it  by  passing  attended  with  change  of  weight.  This  base 
it  over  mono-hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  monacid,  biacid, 
gas  is  then  drawn  along  by  suction  and  direct-  and  triacid.  The  dry  salts  of  the  first  of  these 
ed  to  a  column  of  glass  or  sandstone  furnished  classes  show  a  gieenish  lustre,  but  by  transmit- 
with  trays  or  diaphragms  pierced  with  small  ted  light  are  red;  their  solutions  are  of  a  mag- 
holes,  from  which  descends  the  same  acid  and  nificent  red  color.  Eosanilin,  by  action  of 
oft^e  same  strength  as  Just  named,  to  meet  and  nascent  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  another 
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!ess  and  cryataUIne  base,  kueanitin :  tliis  this  Babstaace  from  its  lolntloD  along  with  am- 

I  salts  which  are  triactd.  moniaoal  oxide  [qnery:  solphate?]  of  copper 

e  forainlas  of  the  three  bases  now  named  — the  latter  alone  pacing  throogh  the  septom. 

>it  a  remarkable  connection— a  sort  of  This  enieriment  ooald  not  be  made  with  the 

ilog7  in  which  H,  is  the  constant  difibr-  vegetable  parchment,  dnoe  the  latter  wonld  be 

They  are  now  given  by  Dr.  Ho&nahn  as  acted  on  bj  the  ammoniacal  copper. 

•ra:  The  author  finds  that  the  difflisibility  of  dif- 

muTsaDilin OioHnNt.  ferentcrjataUoida  in  a  girenliiraid, 'as  bisulphide 

Ko^nilin OibHuNi.  of  carbon,  is  hj  no  means  the  some.    When 

[lencanilin OitHnNi.  iodine,  satphnr,  and  naphthaline  are  dissolved 

e  same  author  haa  examined  the  beaotifol  in  the  bisupbide,  the  latter  permeate  a  poroos 

coloring  matter  obtained  from  orade  ohin-  vessel  into  pnre  bisolpfaide  mnch  sooner  than 

hj  aotioQ  of  io^de  of  methyl,  or  of  etliyl,  the  former.    The  explanation  be  gives  of  phe- 

and  termed  eyania.    The  iodide  of  this  nomenageneralljof  the  sorthereoonsidereil,  is 

has  the  formula  O.tHigNiI.    Another  and  not  directly  chemical,  or  phyaioo-chemioal,  as 

ilogons  base,  its  iodide  CMHuNtl,  is  In  that  of  Ur.  Graham,  but  simply  mechanical, 

Mmmerci&l  oyanin  associated  with    the  thongb  conditioned  apon  difTerences  in  charao- 

ir,  {^Comptet  Rendiu,  liv.  iSB ;  Iv.  817-49.)  ter  of  the  molecules  of  different  substances, 

ire  recently,  Hoflnann  has  determined  the  He  supposes  the  porous  membrane  or  sep- 

that  either  anilin  or  tolnidin,  pure  and  tnm  of  any  sort  to  act  merely  as  a  sieve, 

I  singly,  does  not  yield  coloring  mattere  throngb  winch  the  moleontes  of  various  Ixidies 

oxidizing  agents.    Since  a  mixture,  of  pass  with  greater  readiness  as  they  an  moro 

two  basea  readily  yields  the  character-  atl«nuated.    Thus,  tbe  cryBtailoida,  which  pasa  - 

iolors,  he  infers  that  the  coloring  matteis  readily,  have  generally  a  oompouiid  atom  but 

in  both  the  phenyl  and  tolyl  molecules,  slightly  complex ;    while  the  colloids,  which 

be  anilin  blue,  he  has  fbund  the  formula  are  detained,  have  a  high  equivalent  and  con- 

iiNi;  and  regarding  this  as  rosanilin  iu  siderable  atomic  volume — a  consequence  of  their 

1  3  equivalents  of  H  are  replaced  by  S  of  highly  complex  atom.    And  the  lees  difitdble 

A,  he  considers  its  rational  fbrmula  to  be  of  the  crystalloids  are,  also,  those  which  cor- 

■(0,iHt)iNi,  and  terms  it  triphenyl-ro-  respond  to  the  greatest  atomic  volume  (taking 

Q.     It  ia  prepared  by  heating  rosauillu  for  this,  however,  tbe  quotient  of  the  atomic 

an  excess  ot  anilin.    This  base,  free,  is  a  weight  by  the  density,  which  cannot  be  exact). 

I  amorphous  substance :  its  ohlorhj^drate  Such  an  instance  he  considers  as  being  present- 

btnlsh-brown  color,  and  dissolves  in  al-  ed  in  case  of  the  two  elements,  iodine  and  snl- 

with  a  magnificent  blue.    The  iodides  phur,  the  former  of  which  is  the  leaa  diffusible. 

)tbyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  act  readily  upon  JHstoeiation  of  Bodiet  by  Seat. — H.  Sainte- 

ilin,  forming  new  coloring  matters  analo-  OlaireBevillehasroadesomeinterestingdiscOT- 

to  anilin  blue,  and  whi<^  contain  three  eries  in  connection  with  the  decomposition  of 

dents  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  rsdi-  bodies  by  heat.    On  passing  through  a  {rarous 

ust  named,  in  lieu  of  8H.    Tbe  author  earthen  tube  a  cnrrent  of  hydrogen,  this  ele- 

MS  further  communications  on  the  na-  meutdiffiisessorapidlythatthagaswhichissoes 

if  anilin-green,  anilin-violet,  and  aznlin,  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  will  be  found 

Ivil.  25.)  to  be,  not  hydrogen,  but  air.    If  thfs  poroua 

PaTBioo-OnxmoA^LPh^iufmenaatidPrm-  tube  be  surrounded  by  a  longer  and  shorter 

Diatytu.—'HL  Em.  Ouinet  has  been  in-  tube  of  glazed  porcelain,  and  carbonic  acid  be 

ating  the  phenomena  of  transport  through  passed  into  one  end  of  the  latter,  the  twogases 

s  bodies.    Having  experienced  difflcul-  will  be  found  to  have  changed  places  by  the 

3  the  use  of  the  dialyser  of  vegetable  time  they  have  reached  the  other  end  of  tbe 

meat  [«m  under  CnzuiarRY,  preo.  vol.],  two  tnbes.    ■ 

t>stitut«d  for  it  a  porous  septum  of  pipe-  When  the  tubes  were  heated  to  llOO" — 13(W 

similar  to  the  material  of  tbe  porous  0.,  and  a  current  of  steam  passed  through  tbe 

if  certwn  batteries.     With  this  he  sue-  Innerone,  while  a  carbonic  acid  current  is  made 

1  in  repeatioff  most  of  Graham's  principal  to  pass  through  the  outer  tube,  the  gas  colleot- 

iinents ;    ana  he  also   performed    some  ed  at  the  other  end  of  the  tubes  consisted  of 

with  the  parchment  septum  appeared  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  mixed  with  car- 

rible.  bonio  acid — a  facttsbowing  that  the  steam,  or 

IS,  into  a  mixed  solution  of  gum  and  sugar  a  portion  of  it,  had  undergone  decomposition. ' 

ilnnged  a  porons  vessel  oont^oing  pure  Deville  is  led  to  consider  the  decomposition 

:  in24hoursmo3t  ofthesugarhadtrav-  ofa  substance  as  in  all  respects  analogous  to 

tbe  porous  vessel  and  was  dissolved  in  the  ebullition  of  a  liquid  :  water  is  completely 

ater,  which  did  not,  however,  contain  a  decomposed  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  ex- 

of  gam.    In  like  manner  bichromate  of  psnd  its  vapor  to  ten-fold  its  volume  at  0°  0. 

a  ia  speedily  separated  from  ita  sclution  The  decomposition  can  also  take  place  at  lower 

saraoiei.    U.  Guinet  was  at  the  time  of  temperatures,  the  phenomenon  being  in  tMa 

.g  experimenting  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  respect  an  logons  to  that  of  the  evaporation 

e  modification  of  cotton,  by  separating  of  bqnids  below  their  boilbg  points.    Deville 
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has  also  extended  his  ohservations  to  the  dis-  the  weight  of  Kb,  gives   approziiiiat;el7  the 

sociation  of  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  by  weight  of  Os;  thus,  23x2+85  =  181. 
means  of  heat.  6.  Addition  of  doable  the  weight  of  Ka  to 

Deposit  of  Camphor  toward  the  Light — It  4  times  that  of  K,  gives  approximatelj  the 

has  been  generally  stated  in  books  of  chemistry  weight  of  Tl ;  thus,  28  x  2 + (89  x  4)  =  202. 
that  camphor  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  be  de-       These  relations,  Dnmas  believes,  mnst  at- 

posited  towu*d  the  light ;  that  is,  if  a  bottle  con-  tract  the  attention  of  chemists ;    and  without 

taiiring  camphor  be  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  attributingtothema  value  that  the  actual  num<- 

camphor  will  be  deposited  in  crystals  against  bers  would  not  justify,  they  show  -the  interest 

that  side  of  the  b6ttle  which  is  turned  toward  which  attaches  to  the  careful  comparison  of 

the  light.  Mr.  0.  Tomlinson^s  experiments  have  the  equivalents  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  same 

led  him  to  conclude  that  heat  is  the  real  agency  family. 

concerned  in  determining  the  phenomenon  thus        [The  analogies  above  shown,  if  they  have 

observed.  Heexposed  a  great  number  of  bottles  any  real  value,  would   appear   to   suggests 

of  camphor  to  light  under  different  drcum-  doubt  whether  the  equivalents  of  some  of  the 

stances  (as,  for  intanoe,  when  immersed  in  elements  here  considered  have  yet  been  with 

water),  and  found  tbat  no  deposit  was  formed  entire  correctness  determined.] 
nnder  those  conditions  that  prevented  a  radiO"       Y 11.  Applioatzons  of  Ohemistby. — ^For  cer- 

tion  of  heat.  tain  applications  of  chemical  &cts  and  princi- 

His  theory  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  all  cases  pies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of 

in  which  deposits  are  produced  in  preference  iLLmoNATioN,  and  some  others  of  the  heads 

upon  one  side  of  a  containing  vessel,  as  of  such  previously  mentioned  in  this  article, 
materials  as   camphor,    naphthaline,    iodine,        Coloring  Articles  of  Copper  and  Brass, — ^Mr. 

mercury,  water,  &o.,  from  the  state  of  vapor,  J.  Hunt,  of  Birmingham,  England,  coats  arti- 

this  result  is  determined  in  accordance  with  oles  of  copper  and  brass  with  platinum,  by  im- 

two  well-known  laws :  1,  there  has  been  a  ra^  mersing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  bichro- 

diation  of  heat  to  greater  extent  from  that  sur-  mate  of  that  element,  heated  to  the  boiling 

face,  rendering  it  colder  than  the  vapor  in  its  point,  and  then  by  the  galvanic  battery  in  the 

vicinity;  and,  2,  a  condensation  of  vapor  then  usual  method  causing  the  deposit  of  a  thin  film 

takes  place  by  contact  with  the  colder  surface,  of  the  metal  over  their  surfaces.    The  effect  is 

A  like  result  is  obtained  with  some  salts  in  to  impart  to  the  articles  so  treated  a  bright 

solution.  steel  color,  which,  when  the  articles  before  im- 

VI.    THEOfiBTioAL  •  Gheuibtbt.    yumsrical  mersion  are  burnished,  is  of  a  beautiful  bluish 

Relations  of  the  Alhali-Metal  Equivalents. — ^M.  oast. 

Dumas  remarks  that,  among  the  alkali-metals.        Bronzing  Cast  Iron, — ^The  pure  copper  which 

thallium  is  (so  far  as  yet  known)  the  last  term  is  deposited  by  a  galvanic  battery  "has  been 

ofa  scale  ofnumerical  relations  in  which  lithium  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coating 

is  the  first,  and  in  which  the  equivalents  of  the  of  cast-iron  figures  exposed  to  the  weather, 

others  mark  so  many  different  degrees.    Thus,  This  copper  is  mixed  in  a  state  of  powder  with 

taking  li  as  7,  and  correcting  Dumas^  list  and  oil,  and  is  then  laid  on  with  the  brush,  as  a 

ratio  (in  this   single   particular)  with  Profs:  paint.    The  iron  balcony  decorating  the  facade 

Johnson  and  Allen^s  result  for  csasium,  we  have  of  the  Thedl/re  Franpais^  in   Paris,  ia    thus 

the  following  scale :  bronzed. 

EtamMiti.  KqoiTdMttk  Now  Usss  of  Aluminium  Bronee, — An  ac- 

8oSn^/.V/////////.'.V.V.! ".*."!'.'. v.*''*!'  23  count  of  the  composition  and  properties,  and 

PotH6sidm.\*.V.'.V.\*.V.'.'.*.'!'.!!!!!!'.r..".!!.'!   «9  of  certain  uses,  of  aluminium  bronze,  was  given 

Cwsinm"* 1M  ^  *^®  preceding  volume.    As  the  bronze  is 

ThediiuinV/////;"*.'''.V.*.'.V.V.V.V.'. .'.*." .'!.''.!  904  very  ductile,  and  well-  suited  to  the  processes 

Now,  between  certain  terms  bf  this  series  o^  falling  and  hammering  through  wfich  steel 

the  following  striking  relations  are  to  be  dis-  ^^  ^^^^/^S'^i^?  ^  ^®  ^^^  J^  *^®  makmg 

covered*  of  pens,  Mr.  K.  Pmkney,  of  London,  proposes  to 

1.  Li,Na,  and  K  form  a  triad,  the  equiva-  substitute  it  for  those  metals  in  the  manufac- 

lent  of  the  middle  term  of  which  is  exactly  the  ^^^  ?^  T^f'  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Y^^^ 

7+80  ^^  alummium  amounts  to  95  per  cent  has  a 

mean  of  those  of  the  ether  two,  thus,  — - —  fine  gold  color ;  while  that  in  which  the  cop- 

_  oq  •  P^''  forms  7i  per  cent,  is  of  a  beautiful  green. 

"~o   Vr  T>i.      j  ^  J.    ^  J        ^^'  J-  Erwood,  also  of  London,  has  patent- 

2.  K  Kb,  and  Cs  appear  to  form  a  second  ed  the  manufacture  of  bronze  powders  and 
triad,  the  equivalent  of  its  middle  tern  bemg  j^af  from  the  aluminium  bronzJ,  and  which 
ahnost  exactiy  the  mean  of  those  of  the  other  ^^  mtended  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  powders  . 

two ;  thus,      "*"        =  86.  ^^^   Dutch-metal   leaf  in  common  use,  for 

/,      2  '  application   to  paper-hangings,  gildings,  &c 

8,  Addition  of  double  the  weight  of  Na  to  Oopper  90  parts  to  10  parts  of  aluminium  are 

that  of  K,  gives  precisely  the  weight  of  Rb ;  said  to  produce  a  bronze  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 

thus,  28x2+89  =  85.  This  is  rolled,  annealed,  and  beaten  to  the 

4.  Addition  of  double  the  weight  of  l!b  to  thinness  of  foil  or  leaf;  and  in  this  form  it  can 
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be  used  for  common  gilding.    Bj  stamping  become  brittle  when  held  over  the  flame  of  a 

and  grinding  the  foil,  in  the  manner  in  which  spirit  lamp,  yet  they  cannot  be  made  to  take 

the  ordmary  powders  are  prodnced  from  tin  fire ;  while  in  the  same  circumstances,  similar 

and  brass,  the  nembronze  powders  are  obtained,  fobrics  not  «o  prepared  are  inflamed  at  once. 

The  foil  and  the  powders  are  applied  by  press*  It  wonld  appear  an  easy  matter  to  subject 

ing  or  dusting  them  npon  varnished  surfaces.  white  dothing  after  washing  to  the  vapor  of 

JPainisJ¥om  Iron  aUg. — ^The  iron  slag  pro-  sulphur;  and  an  incidental  effect  would  be  that 

dnoed  in  puddlmg  furnaces,  contaimng  a  large  of  bleaching  it  more  perfectly.    How  often  the 

quantity  of  oxide,  can,  it  is  found,  when  re-  exposure  would  be  necessary  appears  not  yet 

ouced  to  powder,  be  employed  as  a  substitute  to  be  known ;  nor,  perhaps,  whether  the  fibre 

for  litharge,  as  a  drier  for  paints.    It  is  pre-  is  damaged  in  consequence.    But  the  suffoeat- 

pared  by  pulverizing,  washing  and  drying.    It  ing  and  poisonous  properties  of  the  sulphur 

serves  not  only  as  a  cheap  drier  for  paints,  but  vapor  (sulphurous  acid)  would  evidently  neces- 

also  when  mixed  by  itself  with  oil,  as  a  cheap  sitate  much  precaution  in  any  attempts  at  a 

paint  for  coarse  uses.  domestic  application  of  this  method. 

Sihering  Cloth, — ^Mr.  J.  Oime^,  of  London,  .  GauHic  Soap  /or  (Cleaning  Flace^  &c. — ^In 

has  patented  a  process  for  depositing  metallic  the  ** Scientific  American^' — ^to  the  weekly  no- 

partides  upon  fkbrios  of  silk  or  wooL    He  ticesof  discoveries  and  of  important  patents  ap- 

states  tJiat  the  concentrated  Juice  of  fruits,  as  pearing  in  which,  we  are  indebted  also  for  some 

of   currants   and   apples,   contains   in    small  other  items  under  this  topic— -—date  of  April 

amount  a  chemical  principle  capable  of  acting  4th,  1668,  an  account  is  given  of  Mr.  Henry's 

as  a  mordant  on  doth,  and  of  precipitating  patent  for  a  highly  caustic  soap,  to  be  used  in 

from  the  state  of  solution  the  particles  or  the  treatment  of  flax,  hemp,  nettles,  straw, 

certain  metals,  as  silver  and  gold.     Having  grass,  &o.,  to  obtain  fibre  for  spinning.    The 

cleansed  thoroughly  a  silk  or  woollen  fabric,  soap  is  made  by  combining  a  concentrated 

to  remove  from  it  aJl  oily  and  gummy  matters,  solution  of  caustic  alkali  with  oil,  grease,  or 

he  immerses  it  (for  silvering)  for  a  short  period  other  saponifiable  substance,  in  such  a  wajias 

in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  ammonia,  and  to  secure  an  excess  of  alkali.   Mr.  Henry  states 

Bochelle  salt;  after  this  the  fabric  is  steeped  that  after  the  gathering  of  flax,  &c.,  no  further 

in  the  fruit  juice.    In  consequence  of  the  reao-  preparation  than  that  of  steeping  in  a  solution 

tion  then  taking  place,  pure  silver  is,  from  the  of  such  soap  is  requisite :  the  fibre  will  then 

solution  of  the  nitrate  previously  taken  up  by  be  properly  freed  from  the  glutinous  matters 

the  cloth,  deposited  upon  its  fibres.    The  fab-  of  .the  plant;  and  pulp  for  paper  may  also  be 

ric  being  cleansed  in  soft  water,  the  silver  is  thus  obtained.    The  use  of  the  soap  in  moder- 

'  found  to  adhere  to  it,  and  so  as  to  be  incapable  ate  quantitfr  is  said  to  take  the  place  of  the 

of  removal  by  washing.  usual  rotting  process,  and  to  render  the  subse- 

Sendering  Ihbries  Non-inflammable. — In  a  quent  crushing  operation  much  more  eafy. 
notice  of  this  subject  in  the  Cyclopaedia  for  The  gummy  and  oily  parts  of  the  plant  are  so 
1863,  mention  was  made  of  the  use  for  the  pur-  removed,  or  disintegrated,  that  upon  subsequent 
pose  specified  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  sul-  washing  a  clean  and  beautiful  fibre  is  obtained. 
phate  of  ammonia,  tungstate  of  soda,  and  com-  Pur^Hcation^  and  <ilso  Concentration^  of 
man  salt.  It  is  recommended  also  to  mi-r  the  Waten^  hp  Freezing, — Sea-water,  in  freezing, 
phosphate  of  ammonia  with  chlorhydrate  of  forms  fiakes  of  ice  consisting  of  nearly  pure 
the  same  base ;'  an  efiScacious  solution  should  water,  the  residual  liquid  being  then  extremely 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  this  mixture ;  or  of  the  saline,  so  that  in  some  northern  countries  it  is 
sulphate  alone  a  7  per  cent,  solution  will  prove  used  to  furnish  salt.  Dr.  Robinet,  of  Paris, 
equally  effectual.  Either  of  these  can  be  ap-  has  recently  applied  the  same  process  for  the 
plied  in  those  manufactures  where  stuffs  are  purification  of  fresh  water.  He  found  the  ice 
stiffened  under  the  action  of  hot  air  or  by  cyl-  of  water  taken  from  the  Seine,  and  from  wells 
inders  heated  by  steam;  but  they  cannot  be  and  springs,  and  then  frozen,  to  be  nearly  as  per- 
used where  the  common  smoothing-iron  is  to  fectly  freed  from  such  impurities  as  salts  of  lime 
te  employed,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  then  and  magnesia,  as  is  distilled  water.  It  is  accord- 
decomposed  by  the  heat.  In  such  case,  how-  ingly  now  proposed  to  procure  fresh  water  on 
ever,  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate  of  shipboard,  not  by  distillation,  but  by  congelation, 
soda  may  be  employed;  but  like  borax,  alum.  Again,  the  concentration  of  minerid  waters 
&C.,  this  is  liable  to  destroy  the  thread  of  cot-  has  long  presented  a  difficult  problem,  from 
ton  stafiTs.  All  these  solutions  should  be  ap-  the  fact  that,  if  heat  were  resorted  to,  it  ex- 
iled to  the  stuffs  after  they  have  been  first  pelled  the  gases  in  solution  in  such  waters. 
stiffened  with  starch  and  dried.  Common  salt  Dr.  Henry,  of  Paris,  has  now  experimented  by 
is  not  liable  to  either  of  the  sorts  of  objection  congelation  upon  forty  varieties  of  mineral 
holding  against  the  ammonia  salts  on  one  hand,  water,  reducing  these  to  |,  jV>  and  even  y^  of 
and  the  tnngstate  of  soda  on  the  other.  their  original  volume,  but  without  removing  or 

M.  Sanvageon  has  discovered  that  cotton  altering  the  gases  contained  in  them.     It  is 

stu^  exposed  for  awhile  to  the  vapor  of  burn-  quite  certain,  however,  that  in   some  cases 

ing  sulphur,  assume  such  a  degree  of  incom-  changes  will  under  such  process  take  place  in 

bostibillty  that,  although  they  will  char  and  the  salts  in  solution ;  and  so  far,  this  will  vary 
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the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  waters.  Tho  znals,  as  well  as  furs,  &c.,  are  known  to  be  sub- 
concentration  will  secure  great  economy  in  •  ject  to  the  attack  of  insects,  by  which  they 
transportation ;  and  the  ice  meanwhile  obtain-  may  soon  be  destroyed.  To  prevent  such  in- 
ed  has  of  course  its  value.  Messrs.  Tichon  and  jury,  P.  W.  Payras,  of  Paris^  has  taken  out  a 
Melsens,  of  Aix  les  Bains,  Savoy,  have  recently  patent  for  treating  such  articles  with  a  mixed 
put  in  a  reclamation  on  the  score  of  this  pro-  solution  of  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride  of 
cess,  claiming  to  have  applied  it  sdnce  1866  for  zinc,  of  a  strength  corresponding  to  IS"*  Beau- 
the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  disagreeable  m4,  with  the  addition  of  ten  grains  of  arsenic 
sulphurouswater8,andalso  to  concentrate  their  to  each  quart  of  the  liquid.  The  preparation 
mineral  ingredients.  The  former  asserts  that  having  been  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge  to 
the  method  will  not  suit  all  mineral  waters,  the  fleshy  side  of  the  skin,  the  latter  is  then 
since  it  alters  organic  matters  if  these  are  held  hung  up  and  dried.  Where  greater  expedition 
in  solution  in  them.  is  desired,  the  whole  skin  may  be  dipped  in  the 

Mam.'v^aAiuTe  of  Ice, — ^The  objects  to  be  se*  solution,  and  then  dried.  The  liquid  should 
cured  in  the  processes  just  treated  of,  are  much  be  kept  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel.  In  mod- 
facilitated  by  the  new  method  of  M.  Carr6  for  erateiy  cold  climates,  the  addition  of  arsenic 
the  manufacture  of  ice,  and  of  course,  for  the  may  be  di£n>ensed  with, 
freezing  of  waters  for  any  required  purposes.  €Md  anaEtibber  Plates  for  Artificial  Teeth, 
This  method,  which  attracted  much  attention  — Mr.  M.  Oartwright,  of  London,  has  patented 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  of  which  a  full  plates  for  artificial  teeth,  composed  of  gold  and 
description  is  to  be  found  in  L^AnnU  Scienti-  india-rubber  intimately  blenaed.  The  rubber 
Jique  et  Industrielley  by  Figuier  (1868),  is  one  haying  been  first  dissolved  in  benzine,  leaf  gold 
which  M.  Oarr^  has  based  essentially  upon  an  is  then  ground  with  it  until  an  intimate  mix- 
apparatus  of  American  invention,  that  of  Prof,  ture,  and  which  is  plastic,  is  formed.  This 
A.  C.  Twining.  The  latter  had  produced  ice  in  compound  is  further  softened  bv  heating,  until 
a  brief  time  by  the  oold  consequent  on  volatil-  it  can  be  worked  into  the  model  of  the  plate 
iz^ion  of  sulphuric  ether;  but  a  difficulty  ex-  required;  afterward  it  is  vulcanized  by  heat  in 
isted  in  the*way  of  maintaining  the  requisite  a  suitable  oven. 

vacuum :  M.  Carr6  now  substitutes  ammonia,  CUJLLl,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The 
previously  liquefied  by  condensation;  the  firigo-  population  amouuted  on  December  81st,  1861, 
rlfic  effect  being  due  to  the  large  amount  of  to  1,648,804  inhabitants,  of  whom  822,V27 
heat  which  becomes  latent  in  this  material  were  men,  and  826,167  women.  The  annual 
when  allowed  again  to  asAume  the  gaseous  increase  is  about  20,000.-  In  1861,10,604  mar- 
form.  The  new  apparatus,  which  can  be  wdrk-  riages  were  celebrated,  beingat  the  rate  of  one 
ed  either  intermittently  or  constancy,  is  being  for  every  158  inhabitants.  The  Ohilian  army, 
introduced  into  many  branches  of  industry,  numbered  2,028  men,  and  the  national  guard* 
Besides  its  application  for  purii^ing  water,  and  26,889.  The  custom  house  receipts  of  Yalpar- 
for  concentrating  mineral  waters,  as  above  re-  also,  in  December,  1862,  preseuted  an  excess 
ferred  to,  it  is  luso  employed  by  brewers  for  of  80,000  piasters  over  those  of  December, 
freezing  the  wort  of  beer  destined  to  undergo  1861,  and  tiie  general  receipts  for  1862  an  ex- 
fermentation;  by  restaurant  keepers  for  pre-  cess  of  240,000  piasters  over  the  receipts  of 
paring  ices  and  sherbets ;  and  by  vine  growers  1861.  The  budget  of  expenditures  for  1868 
to  concentrate  wines.  was  fixed  at  6,529,000  piasters. 

Alcoholj  Manufacture  ff^  from  Oleflant  Gas.  The  political  history  of  Chili  presents  no 

— See  this  subject  under  the  preceding  divis-  events  of  marked  importance.    In  the  Presi- 

ion  of  Obganio  Compounds.  dent's  message  on  the  opening  of  Congress,  in 

A  I^ew  Safety  Paper. — Mention  is  made  in  June,  reforms  were  as  usual  noticed  and  great 

''^Macniven  and  Cameron's  Paper-trade  Be-  promises  made. 

view,''  of  a  new  safety  paper,  designed  to  pre*  The  Chilian  Government  claimed  the  owner- 
vent  forgery  or  alteration  of  shares,  bank-notes,  ship  of  the  guano  lately  discovered  on  the  coast 
checks,  biUs,  or  any  paper  demanding  sucJi  se-  in  Mejillones,  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  1842, 
curity.  The  sheet  of  this  paper  is  S)rmed  of  which  declared  all  discoveries  to  be  "  public 
several  layers  of  puh)  superposed,  and  which  property,''  but  subsequently  stated  its  willing- 
can  be  of  different  colors  or  nature,  according  ness  to  grant  licenses  to  load  vessels  as  for- 
to  requirement.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  merly,  when  applied  for  according  to  custom 
middle  layer  of  the  paper  be  colored  of  a  deli-  house  regulations,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure 
ble  or  destructible  color,  when,  if  acids  or  other  satisfied  the  public. 

chemicals  are  employed  to  obliterate  the  writ-  At  the  beginning  of  the  ycai\  Chili  had  a 

ing  or  print  on  its  su^ace,  they  will  also  destroy  serious  diplomatic  difficulty  with  England.  The 

this  color;  and  the  hue  wanting  at  such  spot  can-  British   representative   claimed  £50,000  for 

not  be  restored  save  by  means  that  will  destroy  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  sustained  by  a 

the  whiteness  of  tiie  surface  of  the  paper.  Thus  young  man,  Whitehead,  who  had  most  impru- 

this  plan  is  likely  to  serve  as  an  excellent  check  dently  and  unjustifiably  exposed  himself  by  his 

to  the  fraudulent  alteration  of  documents.  interference  with  a  sentry  in  the  streets  during 

Protection  of  Shim  and  Furs  from  Vermin,  the  late  revolution.    The  enforcement  of  this 

-^Dry  skins,  as  those  of  stuffed  birds  and  ani-  claim  by  order  of  the  British  Government,  ex- 
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cited  the  greatest  indignation  througbont  the  churches  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  doors, 

conntry,  not  only  among  the  natives  bnt  also  Another  result  of  the  calamity  was  the  organ- 

among  the  British  residents.    A  meeting  of  ization  of  a  fire  brigade*    On  the  Slst  of  De» 

about  four  hundred  of  the  most  influential  cember,  a  similar  c^amity  had  nearly  be&llen 

British  merchants  was  held  in  Yalpardso,  td  the  worshippers  in  another  church  of  Santiago, 

express  their  feelings  with  regard  to  tiie  dakn,  bnt  fortunately  the  fire  was  extinguished, 

and  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  it  Inpointof  material  prosperity,  Ohili  is  mak« 

as  most  uigust.    The  Eng^sh  Groyemmentj  at  ing  great  progress.    The  railway  of  Oo^uimbo, 

length,  consented  to  compromise  the  matter.  and  the  line  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  are 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  Santiago,  finished,  and  it  was  intended  to  construct  a  tel- 
the  capital  of  Chili,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  egraphio  line  from  Yalimraiso  to  Panama, 
calamity.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  while  '  OHIN A.  An  em{Are  in  Eastern  Asia.  £m« 
crowded  in  the  eyening  to  orerflowing  by  peror:  Ei-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 
more  than  three  thousand  persons,  caught  fire,  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  born  in  1855,  succeeded  his 
The  camphene  in  a  transparency  on  the  high  father  Hiengftmg  in  August  22d,  1861.  Prime 
altar  set  on  fire  its  frame- work,  and  wrapped  Minister,  TQi-soo,  Prince  of  Kung*  Population, 
in  flame  a  kind  of  tabernacle  wholly  composed  in  1849,  estimated  at  415  millions.  Area,  esti- 
of  canvas,  pasteboard,  tand  wood.  As  no  less  mated  by  McCulloch  at  76,815  geographical 
than  twenty  thousand  lights  in  long  festoons  of  square  miles,  by  Malte  Brun  at  69,840,  by  Bar- 
colored  globes  hung  in  the  church,  with  gauze  row  at  60,072. 

and  drapery  of  every  description,  the  whole  The  treaty  of  Nankin,  concluded  in  .1842, 
interior  was  in  a  few  minutes  an  inextinguish-  opened  to  foreign  commerce  the  ports  of  Can- 
able  bonfire,  and  a  rain  of  liquid  blue  fire  ton,  Amoy,  Fu-tchen;  Ningpo  and  Shanghai, 
poured  down  upon  the  crowded  masses  below.  The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  opened  also  the  follow- 
The  church  had  only  one  door  of  easy  access,  ing  ports:  Kiung-tcheu  on  the  island  of  Hai- 
which,  opening  inside,  was  soon  blocked  up,  nan,  Taiwan  upon  the  island  of  Formosa,  Swa- 
and  made  escape  impossible.  In  less  than  a  tan  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kiang- 
quarter  of  an  hour,  about  two  thousand  human  tnng,  Tchi-fou  oa  the  northern  coast  of  the 
beings  had  perished,  including  many  children,  province  of  Shan*tung,  Nintchiang  in  the  gulf 
but  very  few  men.  Feats  of  the  most  pro-  of  Leaotong,  and  the  ports  of  Chinkiang, 
discus  valor  and  thrilling  heroism  were  peiv  EiukiangandHangchowontheTang-tse-kiang. 
formed  by  many  individuals  on  the  spot.  Mr.  The  treaty  of  Pekin,  of  Oct.  24th  and  26th, 
Kelson,  the  American  ambassador,  in  particu-  opened  the  port  of  Tien-tdn. 
lar,  distinguished  himself.  He  was  instrument-  Since  the  middle  of  the  year  1862  the  Im- 
al  in  saving  the  lives  of  fifty  young  ladies,  and  penal  Government,  supported  by  England  and 
never  deserted  his  post  at  the  thr^old  of  the  France,  has  been  constantly  gaining  upon  the 
doors  until  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  when  a  com-  powerful  Taeping  rebellion.  A  number  of  Eng- 
plete  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders  seemed  to  lish  and  French  officers  have  been  in  the  employ- 
envelop  him.  He  was  carried  from  the  spot,  ment  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  formed 
with  his  clothes  smouldering,  and  his  nair  difierent  corps  of  native  troops,  which  learned 
singed  to  the  roots.  from  them  the  tactics  of  the  European  troops. 

On  December  11th,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Several  of  the  French  officers  lost  their  lives  in 

the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  re-  engagements  with  the  Taepings.  Thus  Admiral 

public,  expressing  the  profound  regret  caused  Protet  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 

in  his  mind,  and  in  that  of  his  fellow  citizens  Eiu-ting,  which  he  undertook  to  take  from  the 

residing  in  Chili,  for  the  terrible  misfortune,  insurgents.    Two  other  officers,  Lebreton  and 

and  assuring  the  Chilian  Government  that  Tardif  de  Moidry,  captains  of  artillery,  were 

tiie  Government  and  people  of  the  United  likewise  killed.    The  latter  was  succeeded  by 

States  would  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  npon  re-  Gen.  d'Argraibelle,  who,  in  March,  1868,  com- 

ceiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe.    To  this  polled  the  insurgents  to  evacuate  the  towns  of 

letter  Sefior  Toornal,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Shaouh-sing  (90  miles  from  Ningpo)  and  Seaou- 

Afiairs  of  Chili,  replied,  on  December  12th,  san  (20  miles  from  the  former  place),  and  to 

that  he  was  specially  ch^ged  by  the  President  fall  back  upon  Hangchow.    In  Oct.  1868,  the 

of  the  republic  to  assnre  the  representative  Franco-Chinese  contingent  captured  Foyang, 

and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  which  was  accomplished  with  900  men  and 

taken  part  in  the  public  mourning,  that  the  four  guns. 

noble  conduct  manifested  by  them  upon  this  The  American  General  Ward,  who  had  great- 
sad  occasion  would  ever  be  gratefully  remem-  ly  distinguished  .himself  in  the  service  of  the 
bered  by  the  Chilian  people  and  Government.  To  Chinese  Government,  was  mortally  wounded 
allay  the  popular  excitement,  the  Government  on  September  20th,  1862,  in  an  engagement  with 
issued  an  order  that  the  building  in  which  the  the  Taepings  near  Ningpo,  and  died  on  the  fol- 
disaster  occurred  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  lowing  day.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  providing  that  maud  of  the  disciplined  Chinese  by  Gen.  Bur- 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  illuminations  of  gevine,  who,  however,  got  very  soon  into  diffi' 
churches  and  splendid  night  services,  and  that  culties  with  the  Chinese.  On  Jan.  4th,  1868, 
proper  measures  should  be  taken  in  all  the  Qen.  Burgevine  marched  into  the  settlement  oi 
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Shanghai  from  Soong>keong  with  his  body  plied  it  with  proyisions  and  ammunition  for 
guard,  and  entered  the  premises  of  Ta-kpe,  a  three  years.  He  added  to  the  guns  on  the  28 
mandarin  of  wealth,  who  acted  as  paymaster  advanced  works  which  form  the  exterior  de- 
to  the  force.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  fences  of  the  place,  and  he  established  an  in- 
obtain  money  for  the  f  ayment  of  his  men,  trenched  camp  at  Mo-ling,  of  which  he  gave 
which  was  in  heavy  arrear.  It  had  been  re-  the  command  to  Heon-Tien-Hia,  his  adopted 
peatedly  promised  and  as  repeatedly  withheld,  son.  Chung-Wong  had  learned  that  the  great- 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  troops,  be-  er  number  of  the  towns  which  he  captured 
ing  entirely  dependent  on  their  pay  for  the  during  the  campaign  had  been  retaken  by  the 
means  of  subsistence,  became  insubordinate,  allies ;  that,  moreover,  the  Franco-Chinese 
To  prevent  open  mutiny,  Gen.  Burgevine  ap-  contingent  was  laying  siege  to  Hangchow, 
pears  to  have  given  hfs  personal  promise  and  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  forces  were  attack- 
that  they  should  receive  at  least  a  portion  of  ing  Soochow.  Should  these  two  places  fall, 
their  dues  at  once,  and  henoe  his  march  to  the  strategic  line  which  the  rebd  general  had 
Shanghai.  A  violent  altercation  ensued  be-  formed  round  Nankin,  would  be  destroyed, 
tween  him  and  Ta-kee,  which  ended  in  Gen.  and  in  that  case  the  Imperialists  and  the  allies 
Burgevine  giving  the  Chinaman  some  violent  would  unite  their  forces  round  the  capital, 
blows,  and  seizing  $40,000,  which  he  carried  which  must  be  defended  to  the  last' extremity, 
off  and  distributed  among  the  starving  soldiers.  Such  were  the  last  orders  given  by  the  rebel 
The  Footai  on  this  issued  a  proclamation  de-  commander-in-chief. 

nouncing  Burgevine  as  guilty  of  treaeion,  re-  On  December  hth,  the  important  city  of 
moving  him  from  his  command,  and  finishing  Soochow  capitulated  to  Migor  Gordon.  From 
by  offering  a  reward  for  his  head.  Gen.  Bur-  the  accoiint  which  M^or  Gordon  published  of 
gevine  retired  on  board  a  British  vessel,  and  the  capitulation,  it  appears  that  the  Chung 
Captain  Holland,  an  Englishman,  was  in  his  Wong,  who  may  be  called  the  Taeping  com- 
place  appointed  to  the  temporary  command  of  mander-in-chief,  held  a  council  of  war  at  Soo- 
the Chinese.  Mr.  Burlingame,  U.  S.  minister  chow,  at  which  all  the  Taeping  chiefs  (or 
atPekin,  while  disclaiming  any  right  to  have  Wongs)  were  present.  He  suggested  that,  as  it 
General  Burgevine  restored,  or  to  interfere  in  was  useless  to  fight  'against  the  English,  both 
the  civil  war,  defended  him  against  the  upjust  Soochow  and  Nankin  should  be  evacuated, 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  atlength  sent  and  tliat  they  should  retire  to  the  fastnesses  of 
to  the  Chinese  Government  a  kind  of  ultima-  Kwangsi.  This  all  agreed  to,  except  the  Mo- 
tum  demanding  that  the  charges  against  Bur-  Wong,  who  had  charge  of  the  defence  of  Soo- 
gevine,  having  been  admitted  by  the  Chinese  chow,  and  who  was  determined  to  defend  the 
Government  to  be  unjust,  diould  be  withdrawn,  city  to  the  death.  The  Chung-Wong  then  with- 
The  Chinese  Government  complied  with  this  drew  with  all  his  men,  and  the  oSier  Wongs, 
request  on  the  same  day.  excepting  the  Mo-Wong,  made  overtures  of  sur- 

In  July,  1863,  Gen.  Burgevine  with  500  fol-  render,  promising  to  deliver  the  Mo- Wong  a 

lowers  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  military  prisoner.    At  a  council  of  war,  however,  they 

mandarin  at  Shanghai  offered  a  reward  of  came  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  dew  the 

£1,000  for  the  person  of  Burgevine  ^*  dead  or  Mo-Wong  in  his  presidential  seat.    They  then 

alive."    Against  this  offer,  Mr.  Seward,  the  made  terms  which  were  distinctly  understood, 

United  States  consul,  protested,  and  the  other  and  agreed  to  by  the  Footai,  Gen.  Ching,  and 

European  consuls  signed  the  protest.  Gen.  Bur-  Migor  Gordon.    These  terms  embraced  a  full 

gevine  became,  however,  soon  disgusted  With  pardon  for  th«  Taeping  chiefs  and  their  follow- 

tiie  insurgents,  and  left  them.  ers.  The  city  being  entered  under  this  capitula- 

The  Anglo-Chinese  contingent,  under  Migor  tion,  the  Footai  decapitated  all  the  Wongs,  and 

Gordon,  was  particularly  successflil  against  the  gave  the  city  over  to  plunder,  which,  to  a  certain 

Taepings.    In  March,  Fooshan  yielded  to  an  at-  extent,  was  followed  by  indiscriminate  massacre, 

tack,  and  the  siege  of  Chiang-zu  haA  to  be  Major  Gordon  exerted  himself  most  efficiently 

raised  by  the  rebels.     Taitsan  was  recaptured  to  stop  the  carnage,  to  warn  the  Taepings  at  a 

in  April,  after  some  severe  fighting,  and  after  distance  of  the  bad  faith  in  store  for  them,  and 

500  men  who  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  sur-  to  give  shelter  to  all  tjj^e  refugees  who  were  in 

render  of  the  town  from  the  rebel  authorities  the  neighborhood.    Gn  finding  himself  in  an 

had  been  treacherously  murdered.  Gn  Oct.  12th  anomalous  position,  Mcgor  Gordon  sent  a  com- 

Mtyor  Gordon  captured  Patolkon  and  Leooka-  munication  to  Gen.  Brown,  the  commander-in- 

dis ;  on  Oct.  24th,  Prelung-vor  (Wu-lungyow).  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  China,  who  was 

A  correspondent  of  the  Paris  "Moniteur,"  dated  on  the  point  of  leaving  Shanghai  for  Hongkong. 

Shanghai,  Nov.   2d,  stated   that  Ly-Chung-  The  General  immediately  proceeded  to  Soo- 

Wong,  tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  chow,  and  had  an  interview  with  both  M^or 

troops,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  of  three  years,  Gordon  and  the  Footai.    He  then  returned  to 

undertaken  to  relieve  Eiang-si.  the  Hou-nan,  Shanghai,  and  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  treaty 

and  the  Hou-pe,  had  returned  precipitately  to  consuls.    The   result  was   simply   this :  that 

Nankin,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Imperial-  M^or  Gordon  should  remain  in  charge  of  his 

ists  and  their  allies.    He '  bad  increased  the  disciplined  force,  and  act  on  the  defensive  only, 

garrison  of  the  town  to  80,000  men,  and  sup-  but  quite  independent  of  the  Footai,  until  a 
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reply  ahonid  come  f^om  Pekin  ^  to  tlie  perfi-  era  of  Earopean  construction  is  an  innova- 
dj  practised  hj  the  Footai.  The  reason  whjr  tion ;  that  of  European  officers  and  gentle- 
Ki^jor  Gordon  retained  the  command  is,  that  if  men  still  more  so.  I  and  my  force  are  part 
he  resigned  a  Frenchman  would  he  appointed  and  parcel  of  a  new  order  of  things,  indicating 
in  his  place.  *  progress  in  Ohina.'  I  will  he  no  par^  to  her 
In  Decemher,  a  great  sensation  was  pro-  lapsing  back  into  her  andeot  system,  and  treat- 
duced  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  ing  Europeans  as  if  they  were  Ohinamen.  By 
by  the  report  that  Prince  Eung,  the  Chinese  submitting  to  such  instructions  and  violation 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  refused  to  ratify  of  my  original  agreemient,  I  should  at  once  de- 
an agreement  made  by  Mr.  Lay,  inspector-gen-  prive  myself  of  the  power  to  assist  in  oarry- 
eral  of  the  Chinese  customs  at  Shanghai,  with  mg  out  in  China  the  policy  of  Western  civil- 
Capt.  Osbom  for  the  purchase  of  a  fleet,  and  ization." 

that  Mr.  Lay  had  been  dismissed  from  the  The  European  ministers  in  Pekin  protested 

Chinese  service.    Mr.  Lay  had  been  authorized  against  allowing  Prince  Kung  to  have  the  ships 

by  Prince  Eung  to  purchase  some  vessels,  equip  on  his  own  terms,  and  Prince  Enng  then  request- 

them,  engage  officers  and  seamen  for  them,  and  ed  Mr.  Bruce  to  sell  the  ships  fer  him.  Mr.  Bruce 

retain  money  out  of  the  customs  for  his  pay.  having  requested  Capt.  Osbom  to  .undertake 

He  was,  indeed,  to  make  what  arrangements  their  disposd,  a  part  of  the  squadron  were  to 

might,  in  his  judgment,  seem  desirable,  with  a  sail  for  England,  and  Capt.  Osborn,  with  the 

view  to  successfully  carrying  out  of  the  ob-  Keangsoo,Quantung,  and  Amoy,  sailed  for  Bom- 

ject  in  view.    Mr.  Lay  accordingly  set  out  for  bay. 

London,  bought  the'^ships,  and  put  Capt.  6her-  The  "  Overland  Trade  Report,"  an  English 

ard  Osbom  in  the  command  of  them.    Messrs.  paper,  published  in  Hongkong,  gives  the  fol- 

Lay  and  Osbom  entered  into  an  agreement,  lowing  interesting  details  of  this  swindle: 
and  settled  the  terms  upon  which  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  contingent  should 
paid.*   Some  of  the  clauses 

were  as  follows :                                          *  palpably  implicated  in  the  fraodalent  transaotion,  for  it 

aeseires  no  other  name.    The  Chinese  Government 

1.  Osbom  agrees  to  take  the  command  of  the  £a-  remitted  Mr.  Lay,  when  he  was  in  England  on  sick 
ropean  Chinese  navy  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  stip-  leave,  the  sum  of660,000  taels  (about  £200,000)  to  buy 
niates  that  there  shall  be  no  other  European  naval  steamers.  He  procured  a  flotilla  which  cost  rap  more 
oommander-in-chief.  than  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  which  fleet  he 

2.  Osbom,  as  oommander>in-chief,  is  to  have  entire  hypothecated  to  the  British  Ctovemment  not  only  for 
ooDtrol  over  all  vessels  of  European  construction,  as  the  deficiency,  but  under  certain  conditions  which 
well  as  native  vessels  manned  with  Europeans  that  were  especially  adapted  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
may  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  un-  British  interests.  It  seems  that  the  French  ^nd  Russian 
der  his  aothorit]^  of  the  native  guilds.  ministers  naturally  became  alarmed  at  the  influence 

4.  Osbom  undertakes  to  act  upon  all  orders  of  the  which  the  scheme,  if  carried  out,  was  calculated  tor 
Emperor  which  may  be  conveyed  direct  to  Lay,  and  JAre  the  British  minister,  and  consequently  they  stated 
Osbom  engages  not  to  attend  to  any  orders  conveyed  their  objections  to  Prince  Kung,  who,  being  pressed  by 
through  any  other  channel.  the  anti- foreign  party  in  the  state,  became  alarmed, 

5.  Lay,  upon  his  part,  engages  to  reftise  to  be  the  and  took  occasion  to  break  off  firiendly  relations  with 
medinm  of  any  orders  of  the  reasonableness  of  which  Sir  F.  Brace.  The  Frondi  minister  supplanted  him  in 
he  is  not  satisfied.  the  Prince's  counsels,  and  his  Highness  has  declined 

Even  the  color  and  device  of  the 

which  the  fleet  sliould   sail  were        ^ ^  ^   ._ 

and  the  two  Englishmen  were  pei^ectly  agreed  thinss  was  andoubtedly  brought  ai>out  by  the  nnder^ 

as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  hand  dealings  of  the  Bntishmmister  in  rolat^^^ 

should  be  managed     When  the  fleet  reached  Sr^perru^pTur^oTfa 

bnanghai,  Oapt.  Osbom  was  greatly  surprised  ©f  his  Excellency  supporting  Mr.  Lay  and  Capt  Osbom 

to  receive  instructions,  not  from  Mr.  Lay,  whose  in  their  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  Chinese  Gev- 

orders  alone  he  had  bound  himself  to  regard,  ernment. 

but  from  Prince  Kung,  who  addressed  him  as  The  relations  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 

"  Osbom,  tb«  assistant  commander-in-chief  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  were  on  the  whole 

the  Chinese  navy."    Mr.  Lay,  at  the  same  of  a  very  amicable  character.    Prince  Kung, 

time,  informed  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  ob-  the  liOnister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  showed  himself 

tain  th9  emperor^s  ratification  to  the  terms  of  anxious  to  introduce  reforms,  and  to  develop 

agreement,  which  they  had  settled  in  London,  the  resources  of  the  country, 

and,  indeed,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  had  One  of  the  most  important  reforms  that  were 

not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  its  determined  upon  in  the  conrse  of  the  year 

receipt.    Capt.  Osbom  subsequently  refund  to  1863,  was  that  of  the  army.   The  Paris  "  Moni- 

serve  under  Prince  Kung.    "  I  did  not  come  teur  "  publishes  some  very  interesting  details  on 

here,"  he  writes,  **or  my  followers  either,  to  this  subject.  The  Chinese  army,  says  the"  Mon- 

accustom  ourselves  to  the   treatment   usucd  iteur,"  which,  according   to    official  reports, 

with  Chinese  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  to  assist  shouldconsistof  1,000,000  infantry,  and  800,000 

in  a  retrogressive  policy  in  the  treatment  of  cavalry,  had  actually  not  one  tenth  of  the  nuift- 

European  employes^  or  Europeans  in  general,  her  under  arms.    It  is  composed  of  Tartar 

The  employment  of  ships  of  war  and  steam-  troops,  exclusively  employed  in  the  guard  of 
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the  emperor^s  person,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  goes  on  to  deseribe  the  present  position  of  the 
principal  towns.  These  troops  are,  moreover,  settlement  as  entirely  altered  in  its  character, 
badly  armed,  badly  officered,  badly  organized  and  to  remind  the  consul  that  "the  Chinese  Gov- 
and  devoid  of  all  military  enthusiasm.  They  ernment  has  never  formally  abandoned  it^ right 
are  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  Taepinga,  over  its  own  subjects,  nor  has  her  Migesty^s 
who  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  Pekin  Government  ever  claimed  or  expressed  any  ae- 
long  since  hjEid  it  not  been  for  the  European  sire  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  them.'' 
troops.  Prinoe  Kung,  perceiving  at  length  that  In  October  22d,  1862,  Prince  Kung  informed 
such  a  state  of  things  cannot  longer  be  con-  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Governments 
tinned,  and  being  confirmed  in  that  view  by  at  Pekin,  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
theempress-mother,  who  comprehends  that  the  adopted  a  national  flag,  to  be  triangular  in 
safety  of  her  son  is  identified  with  that  of  the  shape,  and  ten  feet  broad  for  the  largest  ves- 
dynasty,  has  resolved  to  create  an  active  army,  sels,  and  between  seven  and  eight  feet  for  smaller 
while  retaining  the  one  under  aims.  Th^  new  vessels.  The  ground  color  is  yellow,  and  a  dra- 
army  is  to  be  organized  and  armed  after  the  gon  is  painted  on  it,  the  head  pointing  upward. 
European  fashion^  and  commanded  by  European  At  the  close  of  1863,  a  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
officers,  or  by  natives  educated  at  the  military  rial  Coundl  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  held,  to  con- 
school  by*  French  professors.  This  school,  to  sider  the  translation  and  publication  of  a  sys- 
which  none  are  admitted  but  young  Chinese  tem  of  international  law.  Mr.  Burlin^ame,  the 
who  show  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  will,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Pekm,  called 
it  is  expected,  produce  officers  capable  of  con*  attention  to  the  translation  of  Wheaton's  work, 
tending  with  the  Taepings.  'which  has  become  an  authority  in  the  cabinets 
Great  concessions  continued  to  be  made  ta  of  Europe.  He  requested  an  interview  with  one 
the  foreign  communities  in  the  large  commer-  of  the  members,  and  four  of  them  appeared 
cial  cities.  The  British  conmiunity  at  Hang-  and  evinced  by  their  intelligent  interest,  as  well 
chow,  on  the  river  Yang-tse,  obtained  from  the  as  by  their  presence,  that  they  deemed  the  sub- 
Government  a  grant  of  90  acres  of  ground,  ject  one  of  great  national  importance.  «It  is 
Thirty  English  c(«nmercial  firms,  three  or  four  remarkable  that  one  of  the  reasons  adduced  by 
IVench  manufactories,  one  Russian,  and  one  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  translaticm,  was 
American,  are  established  there.  Fifteen  large  that  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  iiiture  em- 
business  houses  are  in  the  course  of  construe-  bassies  to  foreign  Powers.  This  implies  a  de- 
tion  for  EngliE^i  subjects.  A  municipal  council  parture  from  the  ancient  disdainful  policy  of 
has  been  established,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  Government  toward  "  outside  bar- 
the  European  conununity,  and  it  pays  great  at-  barians,"  which  indicates  that  the  torpidity  for 
tention  to  the  construction  of  roads.  At  Shang-  which  it  was  notorious  is  at  last  giving  way 
hai,  these  'concessions  to  foreign  communities  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas  and  liberal 
l^ve  rise  to  an  interesting  question.    The  ex-  sentiments. 

emotion  of  the  ^^ foreign  concessions''  from  On  July  10th,  1863,  the  envoy  of  Denmark, 
Chmese  authority  has  long  been  claimed,  and  Col.  Haaslof,  succeeded  in  concluding  with  the 
practically  acted  on,  by  the  foreign  conmauni-  Chinese  Government  a  most  favorable  treaty. 
ties  resident  in  them,  with  thd  sanction  and  The  Chinese  at  first  intended  that  the  treaty  re- 
concurrence  of  the  consular  body — the  Chinese  cently  concluded  with  the  Belgians  should  be 
tacitly  yielding  tiie  right.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  tendered  to  the  Danish  envoy  on  the  coast,  or 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  at  Tien-tsin,  and  that  he  should  have  nothing 

S resent  municipality,  and  the  British  consul,  more.  Col.  Raaslof,  however,  penetrating  this 
aving  submitted  certain  proposals  in  that  sense  design,  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Pekin, 
to  her  M^esty's. minister  at  Pekin,  received  a  where,  after  three  months  of  earnest  negotia- 
reply,  dated  September  8th,  1862,  that  totally  tions,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  more 
upsets,  the  rights  hitherto  assumed.  Sir  F.  favorable  conditions.  The  Danish  treaty  is  sub- 
Bruce  clearly  lays  down  that  ^^  there  is  great  stantially  the  British  treaty,  with  this  ad  van- 
misapprehension  of  the  position  of  these  so-call-  tage  for  all  the  foreign  nations,  that  those 
ed  foreign  concessions.  The  Britii^  concession  changes  which  have  been  yielded  to  the  solid- 
at  Shanghai  was  neither  a  transfer  nor  a  lease  tations  of  the  foreign  Powers  from  time  to  time 
of  the  land  in  question  to  the  British  crown,  since  that  treaty  was  signed,  have  been  placed 
It  was  simply  an  agreement  that  British  sub-  in  the  Danish  treaty,  and  are  therefore  not 
jects  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  for  their  liable  to  be  changed.  Article  xvi.  of  thS  treaty 
personal  accenunodatiDn  within  a  certain  space,  mentions  sixteen  ports  as  being  opened,  and 
m  order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  among  them  Nankm,  Kiukiang,  Chinkiang  and 
of  living  together.  The  land  so  acquired  re-  Hangchow,  on  the  river  Yang-tse,  although  the 
mains  Chinese  territory ;  it  is  subject  to  the  first  named  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
land-tax ;  and  if  the  junsdiction  of  the  Chinese  For  the  present  the  trade  is  carried  on  at  these 
Government  over  it  is  denied,  it  is  done,  be-  ports  under  river  regulations,  to  which  foreign 
cause  in  China  it  was  deemed  essential,  for  the  legations  have  agreed.  Article  xii.  declares 
sdburity  of  British  trade,  that  the  persoi)  and  the  coasting  trade  of  China  open  to  foreign  na- 
establishment  of  the  trader  should  be  secured  tions,  a  stipulation  which  no  former  treaty  con- 
from  molestation."    The  English  minister  then  tained.    In  the  tariff,  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
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exporfcation  of  beans,  peas,  and  bean  oakes  from  these  battles  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Enight 

^ew  Ohwang  and  from  Pang-chow  (Ohefoo)  is  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  the  thanks  of 

omitted,  and  foreign  nations  can  thus  rightfnUy  Parliament,  and  of  the  East  Lidia  Company, 

participate  in  this  important  branch  of  the  After  condncting  some  saccessful  operations' 

coasting  trade.  against  t^e  Hill  Tribes,  in  1851-'2,  he  returned 

CLIKTON,  a  village  in  Hinds  co.,  Missia-  to  England,  was  gazetted  a  m^jor-general  in 

sippL    It  is  nine  miles  west  of  Jackson,  on  the  1854>  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to  the 

raitfoad  to  Yicksbnrg.  It  was  the  seat  of  His-  Crimea,  in  command  of  a  Highland  brigade  of 

BissippijOollege.  three  raiments,  forming  part  of  the  division  of 

CLYDE,  CouN  Campbell,  Lord,  a  British  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge.  His  Highlanders  con« 

general,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  October  tributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the  Alma, 

aoth,  1792,  died  in  Chatham,  Augost  14th,  and  at  the  sncceeding   action  at  Balaklava, 

1863.    He  was  of  hnmble  parentage  on  the  drawn  np  in  line,  they  eaaily  repelled  an  attack 

f&ther^s  side,  but  through  his  mother  claimed  of  heavy  Bussian  cavalry,  eliciting  by  their 

descent  from  an  ancient  Highland  family.    Re-  coolness  the  applause  of  the  numerous  specta- 

•  moved  at  an  early  ftgQ  from  Scotland,  to  be  tors  of  the  fight    For  many  months  after,  Sir 

educated  in  England, .  he  was  appointed  in  Colin  held  the  responsible,  but  comparatively 

1808,  while  a  pupil  in  a  military  school  at  Gos-  inactive,  post  of  commander  of  Balaklava  and  its 

port,  through  the  influence  of  a  maternal  nnde^  works.    His  reputation  as  a  soldier  nev^he- 

'  ensign  in  the  8th  regiment  of  foot,  with  which  less  stood  high  in  the  army,  apd  after  the  dis- 

in  a  few  days  he  embarked  for  the  Peninsula,  graceful  failures  of  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Sir 

Within  three  weeks  from  ti^e  time  he  had  quit-  William  Codrington,  he  was  designated  for  the 

ted  the  schoolboy^s  desk  at  Gosport,  he  stood  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the 

in  presence  of  the  French  at  Yimiero.   His  first  Orimea,  but  was  prevented  by  the  termination 

experiences  in  military  life  were  gained  in  the  of  hostilities  from  assuming  that  office.    He  re- 

unfortnuate  campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  ter-  turned  to  England  with  the  army,  was  appoint- 

minating  in  the.  glorious  fi^t  of  Oorunna,  ed  a  lieutenant-general  in  1856,  and  prepared 

where,  with  l^e  remnant  of  the  British  army,  to  ei\joy  his  much-needed  repose, 
he  embalmed  for  England.    Scarcely  bad  he       Short  respite,  however,  was  allowed  him. 

Iimded  from  the  transport,  which  bore  him  In  1857  occurred  the  drc^klful  mutiny  of  the 

home,  {ban  he  was  ordered  off  to  participate  Sepoys  in  India,  and.  at  twenty-four  hour#  no- 

•  in   the  disastrous  Walcheren  expedition.    A  tice,  Sir  Colin  embarked  for  that  country  to 

fever,  contracted  in  the  marshy  pliuns  of  Hoi-  assume  the  supreme  command  in  Bengal,  ar- 

land,  clung  to  him  for  more  than  80  years,  aiid  riving  at  Calcutta,  August  14th,  thirty-two  days 

until  he  went  to  China  in  1842.  '*  Walcheren,"  after  the  issue  of  his  commission.    Organizmg 

he  used  to  say,  ^*  was  with  me  every  season."  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 

In  1810  he  returned  to  Spain,  shared  in  tiie  bat-  permit,  he  marched  in  October  for  Lucknow,  • 

tie  of  Barossa,  in  1811,  and  the  defence  of  Ta-  where  Gens.  Havelock  and  Outram  were  heroi- 

riffa,  1812,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  actively  cally  holding  out  against  an  overwhelming  force 

employed  in  the  Spanish  corps.    In  1818,  hav*  of  the  enemy,  oonmianded  by  Nena  Sahib.  On 

ing  meanwhile  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  November  21st,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  city, 

he  rejoined  the  army  of  Wellington,  took  part  bnt  the  preponderance  of  the  Sepoys  over  his 

in  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  was  severely  wounded  army  and  the  garrison  united,  being  too  great 

while  leading  a  forlorn  hope  at  St.  Sebastian,  to  admit  of  snccessful  operations  on  the  part  of 

and  at  the  passage  of  the  'Bidassoa  received  a  the  Europeans,  he  succeeded  by  a  clever  ruse 

buUet  in  his  thigh.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  in  withdrawing  through  the  enemy^s  lines -to- 

was  transferred  to  America,  fought  at  Bladens-  ward  Cawnpore,  where,  on  December  6th,  he 

burg  and  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  peace  of  dealt  tiie  Nena  a  blow  which  may  be  said  to 

Ghent  returned  to  England,  where,  for  many  have  broken  the  strength  of  the  rebellion, 

years,  he  rusted  in  inactivity.     In  1828  he  Making  Cawnpore  his  centre  of  operations,  he 

was  promoted  to  a  nugority,  having  for  the  organized  a  series  of  combined   movements 

previous  ten  years  been  a  captain,  and,  in  1882,  which  resulted  in  driving  the  rebels  into  Oude, 

he  purchased  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  where,  during,  the  succeeding  year,  they  were 

The  breaking  out  of  war  with  China,  in  1842,  gradually  dispersed  and  subdued,  the  contest 

restored  him  to  active  military  duties,  and  in  assuming,  finally,  the  character  of  a  guerilla 

command  of  the  98th  regiment  he  participated  warfare.  On  February  Ist,  1859,  he  was  enabled 

in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Chin-Eiang-Foo,  to  dedare  the  campaign  in  Oude  at  an  end,  and 

and  other  enteVprises.    From  China*  he  was  having  accomplished  the  pacification  of  a  coun- 

transferred  to  India,  and,  during  the  Sikh  war  try  whidi,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  seemed 

of  184d-'9,    commanded  witii    distinguished  almost  lost  to  British  rule,  he  returned  home  to 

bravery  the  third  division  of  the  army  of  the  receive  the  well-merited  honors  and  congratu- 

Pnigab.    At   Bamnuggar,  at   Chillianwallah,  lations  which  his  sovereign  and  country  united 

where  he  was  again  wounded  while  directing  in  bestowing  npon  him. 
an  important  movement,  and  at  Goojerat,  he       During*  his  absence  in  India,  he  had  been 

added  to  his  reputation  for  intrepidity  that  of  a  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydes- 

skilful  tactician ;  and  his  conduct  at  the  last  of  dale,  and  had  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
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ment  and  a  penBion.    In  1860  he  was  appoint-  house,  Stratford  Canning,  and  others  of  taste 

ed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  in  and  genius ;  but  Greece  was  the  country  of  his 

1862  a  tieid-marshal,  and  he  had  at  Tarious  longing,  and  he  was  impatient  to  realize  the 

times  been  enrolled  among  the  chief  military  dreams  which  had  so  long  dazzled  his  imagina- 

orders  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Sardinia,  and  tion.    At  Athens,  where  he  arrived  in  autumn 

Turkey.    Thenceforth  his  declining  health,  un-  of  the  same  year,  he  associated  himself  with 

dermined  by  long  and  arduous  services  in  the  Haller  of  HaUerstein,  the  eminent  Bavarian ; 

field,  permitted  nim  to  undertake  no  active  with  linck  and  Stackelberg;  and  Foster,  an 

duties.    At  a  review  of  volunteers  at  Brighton  architect  of  Liverpool ;  and,  purchavng  the 

in  1862,  he  took  ^e  command  at  the  request  of  Tnght  of  establishing  themselves  on  tiie  island  of 

the  higher  powers ;  but,  at  the  close,  he  said  it  iE^gina,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  laborious 

was  his  last  day  in  tiie  field,  and  he  shaved  off  but  pleasant  work  of  excavatmg  the  valuable 

his  moustache  as  a  sign  that  he  had  retired  from  specunens  of  sculpture  near  the  temple  of  Ju- 

active  service.  Within  a  twelvemonth  occurred  piter  Panhellenius.    Here  they  were  exposed 

his  final  illness.  to  many  dangers,  not  of  climate  only,  but  the 

In  person,  Lord  Clyde  was  well  knit,  symmet-  island  itself  was  a  stronghold  of  pirates,  while 
rical  and  graceM,  and  though  late  in  life  his  the  mainland  swarmed  with  banditti,  who,  at 
shoulders  became  somewhat  bowed,  he  lost  lit-  a  later  period,  held  Stackelberg  a  prisoner  foi* 
tie  of  the  activity  of  his  prime.  **  To  the  last,"-  ransom,  and  made  cartridges  of  his  valuable 
says  a  writer  in  the  London  **  Times,"  "  his  drawings.  As  a  reward  of  their  perils,  they 
teeth  remained  full  and  firm  in  the  great  made,  among  other  important  discoveries,  that 
square  jaws,  and  his  eye  pierced  the  distance  of  the  celebrcited  ^ginetan  marbles,  now  at 
with  all  the  force  of  his  youthM  vision.  His  Munich.  An  artade  on  these  sculptures,  from 
crisp  gray  locks  still  stood  close  and  thick,'  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  appeared  in  the 
curling  over  the  head  and  above  the  wrinkled  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  1819 ;  but  the 
brow,  and  there  were  few  external  signs  of  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  work  in  which  they, 
decay  of  nature,  which  was,  no  doubt,  going  together  with  the  treasures  from  BasssD,  are 
on  within,  accelerated  by  so  many  wounds,  described  and  criticized,  was  not  brought  out 
such  fevers,  such  relentless,  exacting  service."  by  him  until  'I860.  In  1811  they  8et  sail  for 
Measured  by  the  exploits  of  other  commanders,  the  port  of  Pyrga,  and  from  thence,  took  a 
Lord  Clyde  cannot  be  classed  among  the  great  flEttiguing  land  journey,  and,  arriving  at  an  Ar- 
generals  of  the  present  century,  although,  in  cadian  village,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
consequence  of  the  dearth  of  military  talent  in  of  which  stood  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
GreatJBritain,he8tood,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Apollo  Epicarius,  with  indications  of  buried 
head  and  -shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  treasure,  they  again  commenced  their  re- 
As  a  brave,  prudent,  and  honest  soldier  he  will  search,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
always  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  Phigaleian  marbles,  now  to  be  seen  in  thj^Brit- 
of  British  warfare ;  and  he  will  be  especially  ish  Museum.  Their  labors  at  Bassie  being  in- 
remembered  bf  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  terrupted  by  the  opposition  of  the  police 
as  one  who  understood  their  character  and  vir-  authorities,  he  left  that  country  and  returned 
tues  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  who  con-  to  Athens.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Sicily, 
stantly  looked  after  their  comforts,  and  who,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  1812  in  Syracuse 
bearing  in  mind  from  what  humble  beginnings  and  Agrigentum,  a  visit  which  resulted  in  his 
he  had  himself  risen  to  the  highest  honors  of  work,  published  at  ft  later  date,  on  the  temple 
his  profession,  wished  to  make  merit,  and  not  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  the  **  Temple  of  the 
influence,  the  key  to  advancement  Giants,"  as  it  is  there  styled.    After  a  severe 

COCKERELL,  Chables   Robert,  emeritus  attack  of  fever,  he  resumed  his  travels,  visiting 

professor  of  architecture,  in  the  Royal  Acftd-  Thebes  and  Delphi,  and  other  haunts  of  classic 

emy,  bom  in  London  in  1788,  died  at  his  res-  fame.    In  1814  he  visited  the  Seven  Churches 

idence  in  Chester  Terrace,  Regent^s  Park,  aged  of  Asia  Minor,  and  investigated  Pompeii  and 

75  years.    'His  father,  an  eminent  architect,  other   points   of  interest,  and   subsequently 

sent   him,  at   an  early   age,  to  Westminster  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  where  ho  was  wel- 

School,  and  from  thence  took  him  into  his  own  comed  with  open  arms  by  the  artistic  circles 

office,  where  he  studied  for  some  years,  per-  there,  and  brought  into  intimate  companion- 

fectinghistastefor  the  pencil  and  making  such  ship  with  Caristie,  Handelbourg,  Mazois,  In- 

proficiency  that,  in  1809,  he  became  confiden-  gres,  and  other  distinguished  men.    In  1816 

tial  assistant  to  Sir  R.  Smirke,  who  was  then  he  was  at  Florence,  where,  by  his  arrange- 

engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Covent-garden  The-  ment  of*  the  group  of  Niobe,  he  solved  a  long 

atre.    His  love  of  adventure,  combined  with  a  vexed  question,  and  left  to  the  city  of  the  Me- 

desire  for  a  wider  field  firom  whence  to  draw  dici  a  lasting  memento  of  his  perception  and 

knowledge,  led  him,  in  1810,  to  secure  a  safe  skill.      Returning  in  the  ensuing  spring  to 

conduct  to  the  £ast.    Accordingly  he  sailed  England,  he  found  that  his  fame  had  preceded 

in  a  sloop  of  war,  intrusted  by  l^e  Under  Secre-  him.  Business  flowed  at  once  to  his  office,  and 

rary  for  Foreign  Afilairs  with  despatches  for  before  the  year  1826  he  had  executed  many 

the  embassy  at  Constantinople.    Here  he  pass-  valuable  and  important  pieces  of  workmanship, 

ed  some  months  in  the  society  of  Byron,  Hob-  Among  them,  the  Hanover  Chapel  in  Regent 
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• 
street,  Lampeter  College,  and  the  Bristol  In-  floating  debt,  68,100:  total,  488,204.  The  ar- 
stitntion  of  Science.  He  designed  the  London  my,  which  is  divided  into  four  army  corps,  was 
and  Westminster  Bank,  the  Taylor  Buildings  to  ooxisist^  according  to*  the  law  of  August  24th, 
at  Oxford,  the  Sun  Fire  Office  in  Threadneedle  1861,  of  19,385  men.  The  importations  amount- 
street,  the  Church  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  ed  in  the  year  1856-^57,  to  8,255,878  piastres; 
eompleted  the  St.  George's  Hall  at  liyezpool,  the  ezportatious,  7,064,584. 
the  architect,  Elwes,  haying  been  worn  out  An  important  revolution  broke  out  in  this 
with  the  work.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  republic  .at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1860. 
surveyor  of  St.  Paul's,  which  office  he  held  till  The  Liberal  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Oen. 
his  final  retirement  firom  the  profession.  Mosquera,  rose  against  the  constitutional  Presi-| 
About  the  year  1832  he  became  architect  of  dent  Ospina,  who  had  entered  upon  the  presi- 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  that  capacity 'ex-  dential  office,  on  April  1st,  1857,  as  the  sno- 
ecuted  important  works,  not  only  at  headquar-  cesaful  candidate  of  the  conservative  orFeder- 
ters,  but  also  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  alist  party.  On  July  18th,  1861,  Mosquera  took 
and  Plymouth.  In  his  efforts  for  the  advance-  possession  of  Bogota,  the  federal  capital,  de- 
ment of  art,  he  was  eminently  catholic  and  lib-  posed  President  Ospina,  and  assumed  the  reins 
eral.  He  was  long  a  director  of  the  School  of  of  Government  The  Federalist  party  con- 
Design  at  Somerset  House,  and  was  connected  tinned  to  have  control  of  the  southern  portion  , 
with  the  Boyal  Academy,  where  he  held  a  po«  of  the  republic,  with  Antioquia  as  the  seat  * 
sition  of  much  influence.  He  was  for  forty  of  Government.  The  representatives  of  the 
years  treasurer  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevo-  Liberal  States  met  in  a  Congress  at  Bogota, 
lent  Institution ;  was  president  of  the  Royal  In-  which  dosed  on  October  20th,  1861.  They  as- 
stitnte  of  British  Architects,  receiving  the  first  sumed  the  name  United  States  of  Colombia, 
gold  medal  awarded  by  her  Migesty  to  the  in-  and  adopted  a  new  constitution,  according  to 
stitute.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Dille-  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  republic 
tante  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  were  to  be  a  Senate,  consisting  of  three  sena- 
Antiquaries.  His  honors  were  not  confined  to  tors  from  each  of  the  new  States,  and  a  Cham- 
his  own  country.  He  was  appointed  one  of  ber  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  the  nine 
the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Institute  of  States  and  the  Federal  District,  at  the  rate  of 
France,  in  1841 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  one  representative  for  every  50,000  souls,  and 
Academies  of  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Copenhagen ;  every  fraction  over  20,000. 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Geneva;  of  the  Ar-  The  leader  of  Uie  troops  of  the  conservative 
cheeological  Society  of  Athens,  and  of  the  In-  party.  Gen.  Arboleda,  was  assassinated  in  Xo- 
stitute  of  Architects  of  New  York,  in  1860.  vember,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  corn- 
He  was  the  author  of  a  preface  to  the  "  Icono-  mand  of  the  Federalist  army  by  Gen.  Canal, 
graphyof  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,"  On  December  29th,  1862,  an  agreement  was 
and  of  many  valuable  papers  written  for  the  made  between  Gen.  Canal  and  Gen.  Mosquera, 
Archaeological  Institute.  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.    Gen.  Ca- 

COLOMBIA,  UNrrED  States  of,  a  federal  nal,  together  with  his  troops,  submitted  to  the 

republic  in  South  America,  which,  until  Sep-  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 

tember  20th,  1861,  was  called  New  Granada,  which,  in  its  turn,  pledged  itself  to  grant  a 

The  area  c^  the  republic  is  estimated  at  521,-  complete  amnesty.    On  February  4th,  1868, 

948  English  square  miles.    It  consists  at  pros-  deputies  of  all  the  States  met  at  Rio  Negro,  in 

ent  of  nine  States,  beside  the  Federal. District  the  State  of  Antioquia,  to  form  a  constitutional 

of  Bogota;  the  names,  capitals,  and  population  convention.    Gen.  Mosquera  resigned  to  the 

of  which  are  exhibited  in  ti&e  following  table :  convention  the  dictatorial  power  whjph  had 

statta.  Capitals  Fttpabttom.  bccu  Conferred  upon  him  on  September  20th, 

Panaam;..... Puianui...: 188,108  1861,  and  the  convention  appointed  aProvis- 

M4Suen;:::::::gS{?SSi;:::::::;;.V::  K  '''^  Government,  composed  of  Ave  ministers, 

Baatander. Pamplona 8T8,8T8  ^ho  were  to  rcmam  m  office  durmg  the  organ- 

Anuoquia , Antioqau ^IS  izatiou  of  the  constitution.    The  new  liberal 

cS^mSii^iAriiC-SSiV^^^^^^  '!!:!!f  constitution  was   proclaimed  on  April   28d, 

Toiinia Partfleaeitni f  *•*»**«*  1863.    Accordmg  to  its  provisions,  each  State 

rS3wiaiiiiriii"BSSota" ^ooo  administers  its  local  affairs  independently  of  the 

_- —  Federal  Government.   Congress  and  the  Presi- 

583838,887  dcut  are  elected  by  the  States.  Gen.  Mosquera 
The  receipts  for  the  financial  year  beginning  was  appointed  Provisional  President  until  the 
September  1st,  186^1,  and  ending  August  81st,  1st  of  April,  1864,  when  the  President  elected 
1862,  were  estimated  at  1,824,000  piastres,*  during  tiie  year  1868  by  the  people,  was  to 
the  expenditures  at  2,186,517  piastres:  deficit,  take  his  place.  During  tfie  existence  of  the 
812,617  piastres.  The  public  debt  for  the  same  Provisional  Presidency,  there  was  to  be  no 
financial  year  was  as  follows :  Interest  on  the  fixed  eai)ital,  Gen.  Mosquera  having  die  power 
external  debt,  202,000  piastres ;  interest  on  the  to  move  it  where  he  pleased.  Among  the  pro- 
internal  debt,  218,104  piastres;  interest  on  the  visions  of  the  new  constitution  was  one  grant- 

— ing  religious  liberty,  and  another^confiscating 

*  A  pi«itr»  is  eqiia]  to  an  American  dollar.  the  church  property^    This  called  forth  an  en- 
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oyclioal  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  bishops  of 
the  republic,  condemning  both  the  conflscation 
of  the  church  property,  and  the  establishment 
of  religious  toleration,  and  urging  the  bishops 
to  use  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church  for 
the  repeal  of  these  features  of  the  constitution. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  conflict  between 
Ohurch  and  State  had  not  terminated. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  a  war  broke 
out  between  the-  United  States  of  Colombia 
and  Ecuador.  Gen.  Mosquera^  whose  course  in 
bringing  about-  these  hostilities  was  generally 
censured  by  the  press  of  South  America,  vic- 
toriously advanced  into  Ecuador.  On  Decem- 
ber 80th,  peace  was  restored  between  the  two 
republics  by  a  treaty,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
established  between  them  iVee  trade. 

At  the  presidential  election  held  toward  the 
dose  of  the  year,  Senor  Murillo,  the  minister 
of  the  republic  at  Washington,  was  elected. 
His  term  of  oflSce  begins  in  April,  1864. 

A  revolutioii  of  the  conservative  party  against 
the  Government  of  the  republic,  broke  out  in 
November,  1868,  in  the  State  of  Antioquia,  but 
it  did  not  assume  large  dimensions,  and  seemed 
to  be  nearly  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

COMMERCE.  The  year  1868  has  not  ex- 
hibited much  advance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.*  The  expectations  that  had  been  en- 
tertained of  an  immediate  renewal  of  trade  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  tne  continued  occupation  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  penetration  of  the  troops  into  the  Texan 
country,  have  not  been  realized ;  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  has  greatly  contracted 
in  face  of  the  improved  harvests  in  Europe. 
These  have  enabled  the  people4o^ispense  with 
much  of  the  breadstufls  and  provisions  which 
were  the  main  staples  of  the  national  export. 
The  oflicial  statement  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment gives  the  following  returns  of  the  trade 
of  the  Union  for  the  fiscal  years  1862  and  1868. 
The  fiscal  year  ends  June  80th« 

Imports.  I  est.  IBM. 

6oo^ $lS9,40ini  1359,781.989 

Specie 


ia,415,0d2 


Total |S0(S819,888 

Ezportii. 

Domestic  produce . .  |181.875,9S3 
Foreljm  •*  ..  11,027,888 
Specie. 88,688,966 


9,6M,643 
1288,287^7 

9^19,898,849 
17,798,200 
84,106,610 


Total $229,790,280  $881,809,469 

The  import  valuations  are  in  specie,  being  the 
invoice  value  of  the  goods  entered.  The  export 
values  are  at  the  legal  tender  prices,  and  re- 
quire to  be  corrected  by  the  premium^  on  gold 
in  order  to  approximate  to  the  value'*actually 
realized  for  the  goods  abroad.  The  average 
rate  of  specie  for  tfie  year  1868  was  nearly  50 
per  cent.  The  "balance  of  trade,"  so  called, 
may  then  be  approximated  as  follows : 

Imports—Qooda 1252,781,989 

Export*-Produce #287,802,849 

**      specie  value 17S,480s288 

Kxcess  Im^rts $74,298,706 

Ket specie  export  direct...- M,<M)0,963 


There  remains  (20,000,000,  which  has  been  met 
by  the  sale  of  CUifomia  and  Canada  bills,  which 
have  been  sent:  in  the  former  case  against 
gold  shipped  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
latter  case  against  gold  carried  unreported  to 
Canada.  There  is,  however,  a  correction  to 
be  made  from  this  result,  eince  the  exports  of 
goods  from  California  have  been  on  a  specie 
valuation.  The  currelicy  in  t^at  State  has  con* 
tinned  to  be  in  the  precious  metals,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  prices  of  commodities  there  have 
maintained  their  specie  values.  The  prices  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day 
were  as  follows  for  the  same  articles : 

San  Pnn- 

lf«w  York.  ciMO.  Lowtr. 

Gold 169  t)ar 

Greenbacks. par  G8o. 

Coffee,  Jara 40c.  27ic  ]24e. 

Coflbe,BIo..t 88a  28c.  10c. 

fihlrUn^} 28c  20a  8c 

Prints,  Meirimacks...  28a  17c  .  6c 

Prints,  Bpragnes 22c  18c  6c 

Denims. Clc  26c.  26c 

Cambrics 24o.  18c  lie 

Floor. $7'00  $4-60  $2'60 

Wheat  white 1-77  I'OO  77a 

Hay 82-00  14-00  1800 

Oak  Sole  Leather 41a  80c  lie 

Iron,  Scotch 46-00  42-00  4-00 

Bioe,Patna 650  4-00  260 

Sugar,  New  Orleans..  life  9c.  24a 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  San  Francisco 
to  England  declined.  This  wheat  is  of  a 
quality  which  commands  10  per  cent,  higher 
price  than  that  of  the  Western  States.  Wheat 
therefore  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export 
frnom  the  Atlantic  States  into  California  in  ex* 
change  for  gold. 

The  duties,  under  the  existing  tariff,  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  imports.  The  value  of  dutia- 
ble goods  imported  as  above  was  $202,781,989, 
and  tbe  amount  of  duty  paid  was  $69,059,642, 
or  an  average  of  84  per  cent.  The  cost  was 
therefore  as  follows : 

Inyoieacortoflmporto 1202,781,989 

Advance  in  exchange,  60  per  ct.  1101,866,909 
Dntiea,  84     "     .    69.060,642 

Gold  for  exchange,      60     "*     .    84,629,821  204,955,482 

Total  cost  landed.. >. 1407,687,871 

This  cost  is  exclusive  of  freight,  insurance, 
storage,  labor,  consmission,  &o.,  which  raised 
the  cost  to  fully  150  per  cent,  of  the  invoice 
prices.  These  imports  include  large  quantities 
of.tiipse  raw  materials,  cotton,  wool,  naval 
stores,  &o.,  that  formerly  were -our  staple  ex- 
ports, but  which  now  must  be  imported  at 
high  cost  to  feed  the  manufactories.  In  the 
case  of  many  articles  of  importation  the  rate 
was  much  higher,  reaching  on  ordinary  wool- 
len goods  284  per  cent,  and  on  linens  164 
per  cent  The  high  cost  of  importation  nat- 
urally checked  in  some  degree  the  consumption 
of  goods ;  but  the  growing  abundance  of  money 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  business,  and  the  stocks 
of  goods  generally  diminished  as  the  year  drew 
to  a  dose. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York 
monthly  for  the  year  are  shown  in  the  follow 
ing  table : 


OOMUEBOE. 
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IMPOBTS,  POST  or  NBw  tobe: 


MONTHB. 


I  *    8p«el«. 


Ftm  fooda.*     ) 


OoBaomptlon.       |        Wanhtma*. 


T«taL 


January... 
February. . 
March..,.. 

June 

July 

Angiiat ... 
September. 
Oetober . . . 
November. 
December. 


$101,906 
918,971 
188,616 
107,061 
197,217 
109,997 
182,245 
118,877 
78,281 
78,058 
108,144 
116,498 

$1,525,811 


$2,418,649 
788,661 
1,828,806 
1^,216 
710,021 
780,968 
688,880 
509,781 
786,864 
741,888 
665,207 
884,074 

$11,567,000 


$  8,741,227 

7,872,589 

11,461,572 

9,498,880 

7,980,281 

6,828,581 

9,080,210 

10,004,580 

11,208,585 

11,885,569 

10.826,929 

10,488,576 

$114,8n,429 


$4,482,794 
8,657,775 
8,454,580 
6,456,208 
5,487,404 
6,877,885 
4^227,265 
4,409,891 
&481,310 
4,189,457 
4,950,415 
5,676,955 

$60^44387 


$15,789,676 
12,087,846 
16,87^,624 
17,885,815 
14,824,928 
12,597,426 
14,178,600 
16,088,129 
15,499,940 
16,894,967 
16,045,695 
17,126,098 

$187,614,577 


The  Yolnme  of  goods  imported  rose  consider- 
ably from  month  to  month  daring  the  year, 
and  the  quantity  which  was  entered  for  con- 
sumption was  much  affected  by  the  price  of 
gold.  The  first  months  of  the  year,  when  gold 
underwent  a  rapid  rise,  and  Congress  authorized 
large  issues  of  legal  tenders,  the  desire  to  buy 
goods  was  Tcry  active  and  strong.  There  was 
a  prevailing  belief  in  a  continual  and  rapid  de- 
cline of  paper  as  compared  to  commodities, 
which  naturally  indicated  a  desire  to  hold  the 
most  stable  values,  and  large  quantities  of  goods 
changed  hands  for  investment.  The  estimates 
of  the  probable  consumption  of  goods,  as  well 
imported  as  domestic,  did  not  apparently,  how- 
ever, take  fully  into  account  the  influence  of 
higb  prices  in  diecking  this  consumption.  The 
stocks  of  goods  in  the  country  were  known  to 
be  insufficient  as  measured  by  the  usual  scale 
of  consumption,  but  the  high  prices  which  spe- 
cial- duties  and  paper  threw  upon  the  goods 
greatly  diminished  this  scale.  In  illustration 
of  this  effect  are  the.  figures  of  some  leading 
imported  articles. 


of  dealers  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  unusu- 
ally small.  The  necessities  of  the  times  con)- 
peUed  the  transaction  of  business  mostly  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  this  of  itself  tended  to  make 
the  trade  of  the  year  more  safe  and  co»se- 
quently  more  profitable.  The  following  synop- 
sis wiU,  however,  show  a  largely  diminished 
number  of  failures  for  the  past  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  one,  and  a  remark- 
able decrease  when  compared  with  the  average 
number  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  count^. 
This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  check  given 
to  speculation,  the  heavy  rise  in  the  prices  of 
^oods,  and  the  disposition  shown  by  merchants, 
m  view  of  the  uncertain  prospect  which  the 
future  presented,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  and  place  themselves  in  shape  to  meet 
any  emergency.  The  number  of  failures  has 
diminished  in  uniform  ratio  throughout  the 
Northern  and  "Western  States. 

The  liabilities  of  the  partner  firms  in  the  last 
two  years  have  been  as  follows : 

1862. 


1860. 
1801. 
16tt. 
1869. 


CoSM^Ibi. 

Vohmm, 
faUons. 

8asaiv0»' 

Impwbbtt. 

177,111,928 

1S7,04^786 

88,989,911 

79,719,641 

47,818,8n 
40,191,556 
62,668,400 
87,560,088 

980,929,400 
814y957/i60 
968,600,640 
686,849,920 

83,059 

84,150 

20,886 

a220 

Rotlii, 
bbU/ 

118,565 
65,900 
49,790 
14,258 


New  York  City  and  Brooklya. . . .  f  7,491, 000 

Philadelphia 1,810,000 

Boston 2,018,000 

Balance  Northern  States 12,285,800 

British  Proylnoes 8,292,588 


1868. 

$2,085,000 

442,000 

1,188,000 

4,289,000 

2,568,000 


The  decline  here  apparent  pertains  to  almost 
all  articles  of  consumption,  and  arises  from  the 
common  cause  of  Enhanced  prices.  The  effect 
of  this  dimiaished  consumption  was  to  disap- 
point, to  some  extent,  the  anticipations  of  a 
continued  rapid  rise  in  goods ;  the  more  so, 
as  a  reaction  in  the  price  of  gold  set  in,  which, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rise  in  Federal  stocks,  at- 
tracted to  them  the  money  that  had  previ- 
ously sought  merchandise  as  an  investment. 
With  the  summer  months,  the  stock  of  import- 
ed goods  became  greatly  diminished,  and  with 
the  autumn  trade  a  renewed  activity  sprung  up. 
The  decline  in  gold  and  exchange  from  72  in 
February,  to  25  in  August,  naturally  operated 
against  activity  in' trade,  because  it  was  virtu- 
ally a  fall  in  the  prices  of  merchandise  and  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  stocks.  When,  however, 
in  August,  gold  again  began  to  rise,  under  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  autumn  trade,  impor- 
tations were  renewed  with  much  vigor,  notwith- 
standing which  the  supplies  of  goods  in  the  handa 


Total  N.  States  and  British  Prov.  .$26,841,888      $10,467,000 

The  insignificant  figures  here  presented,  may 
be  ^preciated  by  comparison  with  fonner  years. 
Thus,  in  1867,  tiie  failures  in  New  York  city 
were  $186,129,000;  for  1868,  $17,773,462 ;  in 
1869,  $18,218,000;  and  these  were  reduced  to 
only  $2,086,000  for  the  past  year.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  faihires  in  1867  were  $82,964,600 ; 
in  Boston,  tbey  were  $41,010,000.  The  figures 
have  now  become,  therefore,  quite  nominal. 

The  large  number  of  houses  that  have,  from 
various  causes,  either  failed  or  ceased  business 
in  the  prominent  cities  since  the  war  began, 
has  left  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few,  whose  ample  means  enabled  them  to  lay 
in  their  stocks  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at 
low  fig;pres.  The  rapid  advance  in  price  of  all 
merchandise,  with  a  steady,  but  not  excessive 
demand,  has  made  the  year's  business  a  more 
than  usually  profitable  one  to  importers  and 
Jobbers;  while  the  purchases  have  not  been 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  peaceful  times,  the  en- 
hanced value  of  goods  has  increased  the  amount 
beyond  precedent.  The  retail  trade  has  been 
equally  prosperous. 
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Stocks  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  were  comparatiYely  light, 
and  hnsiness  generally  in  a  healthy  and  pro&h 
perons  condition.  There  has  heen  hut  little 
disposition  to  speculate  hy  regular  traders. 
The  producing  interests  of  the  country  have 
not  shown  a  disposition  to  expand.  The  ple- 
thora of  money,  and  the  high  prices  of  produce, 
have  enahled  tJiem  to  dear  themselves  of  all 
in'dehtedness :  hence  the  country  merchant  has 
been  enabled  to  buy,  either  for  cash,  or  on  short 
credit. 


The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1868,  were  as  follows : 

Dnr  Goods *. ?6S,764,S4T 

Other  »»     117,828,i»29 

Specie 1,525,811 

Total $187,614,587 

The  general  import  trade  embraces  many  ar- 
ticles which  formerly  figured  in  the  export  col- 
umn. Of  these  cotton  and  wool  are  the  most 
conspicuous. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  were 
as  follows : 


FOREION  IMPOBTS  AT  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBE  FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING  DECEMBEB  8l8T,  1863. 

[The  quantity  Is  glTen  In  packages  irhen  not  otherwise  ppedfled.] 


Alabaster,  Orn 

Baskets 

Ba|p 

Boxes. 

Bricks 

Battons 

Balldlng  stones 

Barr  stones 

Candles 

Clay. 

Cheese 

China,  glass  Si  earth- 
enware : 

Bottles 

China. 

Earthenware 

Glass 

Glassware 

Glass  plate 

Cigars 

Coal,  tons 

Corks 

Cotton,  bis 

Clocks 

Cocoa,  bags 

Coffee,  bags 

Drags,  &c : 

Adds 

Alkali 

Asphaltum 

Aloes 

Alam...i 

Aluminous  cake. . . 

Ammonia,  carb.... 

Ammonia 

Ammonia,  sal 

Ammonla,#ulph . . 

Aniline 

Annotto 

Aniline  colors. .... 

Arrow  root 

Argols 

Asi^oetldo. 

Arsenic 

Bark 

Barilla. 

Bark,  peruv 

Barrtes 

Bark,  cascarilla... 

Bismuth 

Blea.  powder 

Blue  galls 

Borax 

Brimstone. 

Castor  oil 

Camphor 

Chamomile 

Cantharides 

Carmine %... 

Chalk 

•    Camomile  flowers . 

Cream  tartar 

Chicory 

!   Cochineal 

CrystabsPruss.... 

Cnbebs 

Cudbear 

Cnteh 

Ext  sAfflower 

Flor.  sulphur j> 


408 


15 

2,424 

8U 


SO 
1,680 


100 

4,848 

82,960 

74,195 

6,109 

9,846 

805,884 
947 

108,542 

206 

9,461 

891,918 

1,881 

52T 

70 

298 

787 

100 

818 

20 

8S8 

50 

8 

480 

45 

924 

1,265 

59 

1,059 

178 

^875 

100 

197 

16 

18,087 

80 

15 

25,880 

a486 

1,741 

85 

12 
10 
80 

OVO 

28,856 

1,087 

8T 

120 

774 

8,480 

16 

100 


Valaeu 

$4,948 

69,829 

408,775 

15,296 

9,288 

176,448 

25.691 

9,867 

4,818 

42,558 

47,957 


11,511 

868,218 

1,067,477 

171,586 

166,085 

868,450 

608,488 

808,456 

154,125 

18,158,814 

19,260 

167,628 

7,796,685 

158,606 

7,772 

984 

8,692 

21,470 

1,640 

16,718 

1,078 

86,086 

1,817 

1,884 

4,288 

41,780 

^888 

161,862 

8,225 

5,676 

7,889 

6,501 

891,802 

401 

880 

10,069 

825,107 

2,256 

887 

201,676 

60,246 

61,984 

688 

588 

8,042 

1,665 

1,889 

168.088 

199,005 

120,102 

7,688 

10,888 

66,080 

16.861 

7,689 

5»278 


Dmgs,  Ac.: 
Gambler.  .•••«.  1 . «. 

Gum  arable 

Gum  crude. 

Gam  oopalvl 

Gum  cowrie. ..... 

Gum  copal 

Gum  Tarnish. 

Glue 

Indigo 

Iodine 

Iodine,  pot 

Ipecac. 

Ipecacuanha 

Insect  powder.... 

Isinglass. i 

Jiriap...... 

Loo  dye 

Leeches 

Licorice  root 

Lia  paste 

Madaer. 

Magnesia 

Manganese 

Manna 

Morphine 

Nutgalls 

Nux  Vomica 

Nitrate  soda 

Oils,  unspecifled. . . 

Oil,eod 

Oil,  ess 

Oil,  linseed. 

Oil  olive 

OH.  palm. 

Opium 

Cmshillaweed 

Palnto 

Paris  white, 

Pearl  s&go 

Potash,  ehio 

Potash,  hyd 

Phosphorus 

Plumbago 

Pruss.  white 

Quinine 

QuicksIlTer 

Beg.  antimony. . . . 

Bhubarb. 

Bafflron 

Safflower 

**      ext 

Saltpeter 

Barsaparilla 

Bcammony 

Benna 

Shellac 

Boda,  bIcarK 

Soda,  sal 

Bo<1aaA 

Bponges 

Bosarof  land. 

Sulphur 

Bnmac 

Tonona  beans 

Yanljla  beans. 

Vermilion 

Teltow  ochre 

Zinc  oxide « 

Drugs,  nnspec 


Qiu&tl^       Yaluk 


82,890 

8,468 

6,862 

680 

8,926 

1,126 

1,000 

98 

4,089 

•    69 

205 

68 

8 

18 

8 

6 

127 

260 

11,248 

12,086 

8,178 

515 

146 

92 

2 


60O 
998 
619 
1,980 
145 
41,818 
915 
435 


184 
850 
718 

27 
752 

50 

186 

25 

580 

120 

1 

64 

16 

20 

1,281 

6 

8,224 

98,491 

18,112 

27,784 

791 

854 

200 

49,604 

146 

82 

294 

771 

250 


104,728 
89,795 
128,074 
19,062 
41,071 
16,646 
10,290 
4,575 
718,780 
11,861 
24,411 
25,604 
846 
8,707 
1,181 
1,107 
6,298 
10,388 
81,698 
844,582 
497,758 
8,244 
1,996 
4,612 
14>28 
8,768 
1,754 
170^976 
101,212 
80,829 
189,489 
10,625 
167,561 
59,508 
859,482 
4,581 
405,694 
578 
1,286 
19,926 
8,666 
44,444 
87,056 
886 
87,858 
47,997 
82,460 
5,557 
857 
9,616 
7,689 
892,849 
80,496 
4,568 
8,485 
185,129 
'298,848 
84,108 
641,868 
89,160 
14,507 
960 
167,250 
1&610 
26,457 
88,539 
8,587 
8,181 
175^847 


Emery 

Fancy  goods..' 

Fans 

Feathers 

Fire  cradcers 

Fish 

Flax 

Flour 

Fruits: 

Bananas 

Citron 

Currants 

Dried  fruit 

Dates 

Figs 

Ginger  root 

Lemons 

Nats 

Oranges 

Preserved  ginger. 

Pineapples. 

Plums 

Prunes 

Baisins 

Sauces^  pres..... 

Grapes 

Other  fruits 

Furs,  Ac. : 

Felting 

Furs 

Furniture 

Grain 

Grindstones 

Gunny  doth 

Guttapercha 

Guana..... 

Hair 

Hair  cloth 

Hemp 

Honey 

Hone 

L  B.  goods 

India  rubber .......  • 

Irons \... 

Ivory 

Instruments : 

ChemicaL 

Mathctnatlcal 

Musical 

Nanttcal 

Optical 

Surgical 

Jewelry,  &c. : 

Jewelry 

Watches. 

Leather,  Hides,  dec. : 

Boots  and  shoes... 

Bristles. 

Hides,  dressed..... 

Hides,  undressed.. 

Horns  .......«■•'.. 

Leather 

leather,  pat 

Liquors,  Wines,  Ac : 

Alcohd 

Ale 

Brandy 

Beer 

Cordials.... 

Gin 


Qunttty. 
855 


Valae. 

11,518 
1,480,126 

11,280 
289,920 

72,068 
680,159 


2,iC6 

.108,974 

400 

8,836 

^ 

40,048 

— 

98,772 

2to 

115,745 

— 

14,957 

— 

4,812 

— 

85,161 

— 

8,019 

— 

267,925 

— 

558,747 

..• 

862,616 

— 

10,047 

— 

88,765 

-^ 

87,855 

.M 

21,268 

— 

568,064 

.. 

150,697 

.— 

17,807 

— 

172 

657 

14,815 

4,966 

1,912,166 

107 

15,756 

— 

880,882 

104 

11,160 

9,608 

189,077 

182 

10.088 

1,460 

2,492 

8,487 

«!i9.280 

838 

151,8J8 

84,788 

965,909 

6,101 

188,828 

855 

9,202 

5 

6.689 

83,211 

1,467,586 

52 

4,448 

281 

81,278 

15 

1,007 

21 

6,205 

1,689 

178.118 

11 

4,550 

880 

125,402 

87 

9,720 

618 

1,048,783 

615 

950,522 

218 

82,481 

651 

175,896 

2,921 

I'^^I*? 

— 

5,966,&85 

— i* 

8,706 

16 

2,558 

73 

44,117 

11 

416 

5,074 

49,464 

8,017 

861.284 

1,895 

16,069 

1,451 

11,756 

9»109 

105,858 

COMMERCE. 
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F0BEI6N  IllPy T8  AT  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOSK,  &o  ^{OmUnued.^ 


Lioaon,  Hfinea,  Ac. : 

Porter j^....    8,0M  $2fi,546 

Bam *      666  88,888 

WhUkey 1460  61,869 

Wines 181,7T4  1,198,888 

Oiamragna 101,901  601,088 

MotalSf  «c.: 

BrBM  goods 150  89,889 

Bronzes 40  7,665 

Ch^  &  snob's 6,665  884,641 

Copper —  674,886 

Copper  ore —  145^865 

Cotlery. 2,674  964.818 

Gas  flxtares 88  7,747 

Guns 11,996  8,97^418 

HAidwAra 8,179  601,268 

IroQ  hoop,  tons.. . .  8,110  184,905 

•"  pig,  tons. 86,875  897,916 

"  B.B.bsrs....  87^865  1,484,978 

•*  sheet,  tons...  6,808  870,576 

•«  tubes 68,719  148,794 

«  other,  tons....  49,127  2,457,576 

Le«d,pigs 868,888  1,620,619 

Lead  ore —  8,684 

Uetsl  goods 16,278  697,791 

Kails 8,801  68,073 

Needles 608  171,906 

Nickel 876  147,688 

OldoAtal 1  881,586 

Plated  war^ 78  16,S47 

PUtinA....^ 65  97,688 

Perens^Q  caps. 881  71,669 

Saddlery. 161  41,976 

Steel 119,699  9,068,848 

Spelter,  lbs. 4,796,674  904,710 

Silverware. 85  11,145 

Silver  ore 9  8,060 

Tin  plates,  bxs....  657,745  8,090,816 

**  alaba,  lbs 2,593,289  684,790 

WIra 4,880  144,988 


Qgaatlty. 

ZIno 4,769,086 

Lithograph  stones...  — 

Maehinery 1,650 

Marble  &  mannl  do.  — 

Matehes 54 

Macaioni 9,188 

Mdasses. 98,894 

Mules  A  hones. — 

OUpalntings 489 

Ostrich  foathers.....  — 

Onions — 

Paper  hanglngB. 880 

PerAxmery. 894 

Plaster — 

Pipes — , 

Potatoes — 

Prorisions — 

Poxnice  stone. — 

Bsgs 68^884 

Bloe — 

Bope 3 

Bosin 8,656 

Salt — 

Seeds,  onspec; — 

Castor  seed 10,608 

Flaxseed. 980 

Linseed 878,766 

Soap 98,548 

Spices: 

Cassia — 

Cinnamon 85 

Cloves — 

Ginger 100 

Msce •— 

Mustard ~* 

Nntmegs — 

Pepper — 

Pimento. — 

Stationery,  &c: 

Books 8,883 


VaIm 

1888,810 

640 

108,868 

188,028 

1,084 

16,828 

1,988,593 

10,090 

148,114 

7,948 

10,614 

87,864 

70,757 

24,598 

I  36^80^ 

'  100,256 

18,044 

1,010 

1,286,481 

849,868 

68408 

86,687 

878,785 

110,196 

44,889 

18,400 

1,276,157 

7^064 

68,888 

17,697 

85,905 

88,416 

667 

8,888 

84,967 

884,641 

48,686 

871,480 


StattoDcry,  Ac: 

Engravings. 284  195,188 

Paper 7,484  274,889 

Other  stafy. —  186^544 

Statuary 1,424  68,167 

Sugar8,bhd8,bbl94Sbtcs.  885,911  10,856,925 

Sugars,  boxes  4k  bsgs  810,084  8,678,087 

Tar 2,017  16,080 

Tapioca 4,872  18,726 

Trees  and  plants 8  17,585 

Tea 611,908  6,796,809 

Twine 870_     24,647 

Toys 6,897  •  808,984 

Tobacco 88,909  870,864 

Tomatoes —  6,443 

Turp.  sp^ts 4.641  892,089 

Waste 15,008  497,586 

Whalebone 2,657 

Wax —  11,008 

Woods.: 

Boxwood..........  —  1,016 

Brazil —  67,426 

Csm.  wood —  1,867 

Cedar —  75,294 

Cork 46G  42,779 

Fustic 4,537  84,633 

Lima  wood —  6,857 

Lignnmvitn 1 ,803  42,097 

Loswood 65,415  481,584 

Mahogany. —  97,417 

Palm  leaf —  83,947 

Baton 600  48,506 

Bosewood —  100,279 

Sapanwood —  8,748 

willow —  18,504 

Other  woods 1,811  99,968 

Wool,  bales 114,364  8,588,081 

Other  miscel —  61,869 


Grand  Total $117,823,929 


This  tabid  embraoes  the  following  imusaal 
items  in  the  list  of  importations: 

Wool,  lbs 114,864  $8,588,081 

Cotton,'' 108,518  18,158,814 

Hides 7,051,091 

6aas,no. 11,996  8,976,418 

Lead,  pigs 868,868  1,580,599 

Tar 2,017  18,080 

Turpentine,  spirita 4,641  992,089 

Bosin,bUs 2,656  86.5S7 

$84,685,144 

These  figures  were  formerly  on  the  export 


list,  and  aided  farm  produce  to  pay  for  im* 
ports,  bat  by  tbe  change  produced  by  war  they 
are  now  to  be  paid  for  by  farm  produce,  and 
thus  curtail  the  national  resources.  Rosin  was 
formerly  sold  at  80  cts.  per  bbl.,  it  is  now 
bought  back  at  $82  per  bbl.  That  is,  we 
give  for  one  bbl.  what  we  formerly  got  for 
forty  bbls. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  were 
in  the  aggregate,  monthly,  as  follows  : 


EXPOBTS— POET  OP  NEW  TOBK. 


Mouths. 


Speei*. 


Jaaaary 

February 

March 

K::::::-::::. 

Jooe , 

Jnly 

August 

September  ....... 

October 

November 

December , 

Total 


$4,684,574 
8,965,664 
6,835,448 
1,978,884 
8,116,679 
l,867,n4 
6,868,881 
8,466,861 
8,480,885 
6,810,156 
6,488,868 
^850,058 


$49,854,066 


PrM. 


Datkbl*. 


FonisiB. 


$78,111 
48,889 

818,685 
74,949 

101,887 
49,880 
77,288 
90,818 
6^400 

145,585 
66,684 
66,666 


$1,087,218 


]>«aMti«. 


$668,275 
610,009 
758,266 
875,224 
608,264 
998,067 
448,601 
881,774 
288,979 
860,614 

QCO  CkAQ 

ooo,wo 

468,575 


$14,829,898 
17,780,586 
16,187,689 
11,681,988 
18,188,510 
H780,079 
15,298.078 
10,666,959 
11,717,761 
14,518,454 
11,418^691 
19,846,151 


$5.424..'^79 


$114,849,177 


Total. 


$19,695,851 
22,400,148 
88,695,038 
14,004,940 
16,002,780 
16,495,298 
21,092,787 
14,454,809 
16,492,518 
21,219,549 
17,292,486 
18,619,884 


$220,465^084 


These  values,  except  for  specie,  are  in  cur- 
rency, and  widely  different  from  their  real 
value,  or  that  which  is  realized  abroad.  The 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  exchange,  however, 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  export 
market,  since  the  disposition  to  ship  depended 
almost  altogether  upon  what  could  be  obtained 
for  bills.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  exports  were 
VOL.  III. — 18      A 


breadstufls  and  provisions ;  and  those  articles, 
in  consequence  of  the  improved  crops  of  Eng- 
land and  Western  Europe,  were  far  less  in 
demand' than  in  the  previous  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  exports,  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  of  the  articles  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  for  the 
year  ^ 
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Redaclcg  tbe  flour  to  wheat,  the  qnantities 
of  grain  exported  were  comparatiTely  as  fol- 


EBOE. 

bnaheL  Tha  aMpmeiits  were  hi^fi  when  the 
rate  of  exohange  was  high ;  bat  tlie  loraes  eng- 
tained  were  Tery  considerable  through  tbe 
jear  on  com  and  wheat.  An  ac^al  shipmoit 
of  corn  resulted  as  follows,  eRowmg  tbe  effect 
of  the  high  rate  of  gold  npon  exchange ;  7,714 
buBbels  of  com  equal  900  quarters;  the  cost 
price  was  94  conte  per  bnshel;  freight  6d, 
sterlin;;;  ezohange  160.  The  grain  sold  at 
268,  fld.  per  quarter : 

MO  qDBrtini,  It  Mi.  U £1,191  10   0 

IniunDcs  ud  8  par  «Dt.  kit  rtlk..  £8«  00  00 

Fretuht  unci  prtDuge tUS  10  00 

Dutyuiddnei 00   »  II 

MMUrportenge 10    1    0 

Fire  iDaarHios  OD  qu7 IS    0 

Fonengs,  webrUDE,  Ao 10   B   9 

InlfrettonMatuidchiriiM, 10    8    1 

BukcomnilMlaiiiit  peroeut. SOD 

Cmrrtifra  BUnpLfli- A    8 

CommlHlonxDdBunnlM 4T   S   8 

'SS   «    T 

Actual  Dst  pmessdi £«00    t    8 

(.'u>'t-7.714l«idhBt8«MDta H.iaie 

Hrukewiw,  ipwient 188  OT        , 

Wclchlne,H™MilnB,4c.ip«r«..  88  07 
CuiniDiDiB>oB,tl|Mre«it IBl  N  UI  M 

ToUI  •xti 17,800  80 

£Sa><fc8d.dnwiiUlM G,IO  *> 

Lai.St)a«ili|»rbiubcl 11,760  48 

Without  either  bnjer'a  or  seller's  commia- 
sions,  the  loss  would  have  been  16  cte.  per  bnsh- 
eL  Snob  a  trade  oonld  not  continae,  and  com 
ceased,  with  tbe  Bnnimer,  to  be  exported ;  es- 
pedallr  as  a  severe  Ihist  at  tbe  West  was 
supposed  to  have  done  mnch  damage  to  tbe 
crops,  and  the  distillation  of  wbisliey  was  car* 
riea  on  to  a  great  extent  tn  tbe  prospect  that 
the  necessities  of  the  GoTemmeat  would  re- 
quire a  higher  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  that  ar- 
ticle, and  that  all  whiskej  on  band,  when  that 
tax  shoold  be  laid  on  the  manafBOtnre,  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rise.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstaoces  eom  rose  to  very  high  pricea,  and 
ceased  to  be  exported.  The  exports  of  wheat 
were  diminished,  and  suffered  loss  in  most 
oases,  but  with  an  occasional  rally  as  tbe  price 
floctuated  abroad.  The  internal  movement  of 
tbe  grun  trade,  as  indicated  in  the  movements 
at  Ohicago,  the  great  growing  grain  market, 
and  Baffalo  and  Oswego,  tbe  points  of  receipt, 
will  he  seen  in  a  table  on  the  foUowisg  page. 

The  amoont  of  grain  and  Soar — redncing  tbe 
latter  to  wbea^^elivered  at  tide-water  bf  tbe 
Erie  Oanal  to  tbe  close  d  navigation,  compares 
as  follows  with  tbe  season  of  1662 : 


.^ 

B^'l.. 

nioajao 

7,804,000 

""■mwo 

■sss 

g";"";"::::::;::::::; 

■^!« 

Out 

B«»«r 

uaa 

T«ur,bBrf»i. 

<«,7ia.oo« 

T4.«S,I»0 

This  repnaenta  a  deolbe  of  nearly  (20,000,- 
000  in  the  grain  exportation— a  resn  t  of  tbe 
improved  haanitB  and  decline  in  pricM  abroad, 
The  price  of  wheat  fell  In  England  ftam  4B«.  in  Tha  nnmerons  lake  ports  that  discharge 
Juinary,  to  E9i.  p«r  qaarter  of  d^t  bnabels,  lh«r  wealth  of  prodnce  upon  those  waters 
tt  the  aoK  oS  tbe  ycAr,  or  abont  BO  cente  per    Gwell  tbe  volume  that  arrives  at  Buffalo  and 
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Shtpamit  tmm  Chleaco* 


IMS. 


Wheat,  bushels 

Corn,  bosbels 

0«t8,bashelt 

E7e,biuheb #. 

Barley,  bosbels 


Total 

Bedaoe  flour  into  wheat. 


Total. 


18,808,893 

29,452,610 

8,112,866 

871,796 

582,195 


•47,777,865 
8,698,245 


66,476,110 


iBes. 


9,841,881 
24,444,147 

7,504^994 
885,188 
668,786 


42,844,890 
7,688,466 


60,688,846 


BoMlpfai  at  Boflalo. 


Avenge. 


186t. 


80,485,881 

24,268,627 

2,624,982 

791,564 

428,124 


680.64,078 
4^692,110 


68,692,188 


188S. 


last. 


21,240,848 

20,066,952 

7,822,187 

422,809 

641,440 


49,718,288 
6,966,178 


65,668,414 


10,982,182 

4,528,962 

187,284 

180,175 

1,050,861 


16,878,914 
1,176,910 


18,060.824 


186S. 


8,785,420 

2,676,867 

488,147 

116,855 

1,824,667 


18,885,961 
676^460 


14,412,421 


Oswego,  in  addition  to  the  quantities  sent 
hj  rail.  In  the  last  year  the  decline  was  very 
considerable,  as  well  in  wheat  as  in  com.  The 
rise  in  price,  however,  compensated  in  the 
value  of  exchanges.  The  rate  of  freight  was 
also  well  sustained,  and  the  vessels  and  tonnage 
of  the  lakes  were  as  follows : 


CnfL 


Steamers. 
FroDellers 


Fropel] 
Berks. 
Barkatines. 

Brigs 

Brigan  tines. 
Schooners. . 

Sloops 

Barges 


Loss  bj  disasters— ssiling  vessels 
**  **  steamers 


No. 

ToBuafle. 

124 

61,529 

288 

78,086 

1 

810 

142 

68,841. 

1 

807 

84 

28,880 

1,095 

225,868 

16 

725 

121 

28,901 

1,870 
ressels. 

470,084 

rs 

^Une. 


11,885,600 

4,889,500 

4,600 

2,215,000 

9,000 

679,500 

7,262,8d0 

14,800 

861,100 

.$16,720,800 
698,596 
468,5n 


The  average  price  of  crude  was  80.4  cents. 
This  verjr  large  business  has  grown  up  in  the 
three  last  years,  and  as  the  use  of  the  article 
spreads  in  Europe,  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  a 
limit  to  its  future  growth. 

The  operations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
have  had  a  strong  adverse  iiifluence  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  arrivals  of  ves- 
sels at  the  port  of  New  York  were  as  follows : 


1861. 
1862. 
1868. 


Wenim 

•rriTalt. 

Orwhwh 
Br.  TtaMla. 

6,122 
6,487 
5,129 

2,280 

PMMBKera  frost 
foreign  porU. 


80,790 

94,607 

178,727 


Pua.  from 
GalifemtiL 


9,117 

7,421 

11.561 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
export  trade  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  coal  oil  or  petroleum,  shipped  as 
follows : 

Export  of  BUroUum, 


From 


New  York..- 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Portland 


Total  sallnn^. 


IMl. 


1,112,476 


■ .  •  • 

.... 

•  • . . 


1.111476 


188S. 


6,720,278 

1,071,100 

2,800,978 

174,880 

120,520 


10,887,701 


188S. 


19,647,604 

2,049,481 

6,896,788 

916,866 

842,088 


28,250,721 


The  freights  in  American  bottoms  became 
very  unsafe,  and  the  nuyority  of  goods  were 
carried  in  foreign  bottopis.  The  sales  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  foreign  nations  were  numerous. 

The  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  being 
cut  off,  there  has  gradually  been  produced  a 
most  extraordinary  change  in  the  commerce 
and  financial  condition  of  Europe.  The  great 
rise  in  prices  in  Europe,  consequent  upon  a 
short  supply  of  cotton,  naturally  gave  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  its  production  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  iJso  diminished  the  local  qpn- 
sumption  of  tiie  article,  and  urged  shipments 
fi-om  all  quarters  to  the  common  centre,  Eng- 
land, for  the  supply  of  the  workshops  of  Eu- 
rope. The  general  tendency  is  seen  in  the  im- 
ports into  England  for  four  years : 


United  Steteiy 

BrulL 

Egypt 

Eiei  iBdiM. 

Other  eoontrlMi 

ToUlewC. 

1S60 

9,968,809 

7,816,969 

120,708 

46,201 

154,847 
104,878 
208,884 
182,977 

892,447 
860,108 
626,897 
701,647 

1,822,689 
8,295,004 
8,505,844 
2,964,278 

86,804 

91,619 

816,458 

825,550 

12,419,096 

1S61 

11,228,078 

1808 

4,678,888 
4,720,858 

lSOo.«.«  ....•*#••  . 

Thus,  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  obtained 
was  little  more  than  one  third  of  that  before 
the  war,  when  seven  eighths  was  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  The  other  countries,  in- 
dnding  Egypt,  had  been  enabled  to  double 
their  production,  under  prices  which  have  risen 
as  follows,  at  Liverpool,  for  middling: 

United  SiatM.  Bma  Igypt  KIimUml 

1S61 7  8i  l\           ik 

1662 18f  ISi  lik          n 

1368 27l  27*  27*    20 

This  enormous  rise  has  brought  forward 
large  supplies,  with  the  drawback  upon  the 
production  that  the  moment  the  American  war 
should  cease  the  product  would  become  un- 
salable, since  the  accumulated  American  cot- 
ton would  everywhere  have  preference. 

Meantime  the  amount  of  money  that  must 
be  paid  into  new  channels  for  the  producer  of 


cotton,  is  apparent  in  the  following  figures  of 
the  value  imported  into  Great  Britain,  render- 
ing the  £  at  $5  each : 

CoUon  imported  into  Great  Britain, 


nom 

IML 

mm. 

1861. 

United  States.... 
BraxU 

$182,851,995 

8.460,500 

12,854,490 

47,297,780 

1,982,220 

$197,886^985 
11,228,078 

16,106.886 

8,888,705 

18,617,200 

110,212,185 

11,145,750 

1154,465,925 
4.678,888 

12,800,000 

8,500,000 

89,000,000 

182,200,000 

84,000,000 

1178,600,000 
4,720,857 

Ejinrpt 

Kastlndlea 

Other  coontiieai . . 

Total 

**    ewt. .... 

Thus,  in  1861,  England  bought  1,262,607,800 
lbs.  of  cotton  for  $197,886,986,  and  this  year 
she  has  been  oblig^  to  pay  as  much  money  for 
only  481,085,800  lbs.,  or  little  more  than  one 
third  the  quantity.    This  is,  however,  not  the 
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chief  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  change.  The  nated  as  in  insnrrection  against  the  United 

cotton  purchased  now  13  not  of  the  same  quality  States  Goverament,  and  prescribed  the  manner 

as  the  American,  and  will  not  answer  the  same  of  proceeding. 

purposes ;  moreover,  it  is  to  be  paid  for  in  On  the  20th  of  Kay,  1862,  another  act  of 

money,  and  not  in  goods,  as  was  the  case  with  Congress  was  approved,  which  authorized  the 

the  United  States  article ;  and  this  fearfid  drain  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  a  clearance 

of  money  in  a  new  direction,  has  produced  to  any  vessel  or  vehicle  laden  with  goods,  &c., 

great  changes  in  the  financial  conaition  of  destined  t6  any  domestic  or  foreign  port,  when* 

France  and  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  that  ever  he  thought  such  goods  were  destined  ulti-^ 

an  improved  harvest  greatly  reduced  the  pay-  mately  for  places  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 

ments  abroad  for  food.  It  further  authorized  the  Secretary  to  take  se- 

GOMMEROIAL   INTERGOURSK    Exten-  curity  in  such  cases  and  to  establish  such  regu- 

sive  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Govern-  lations  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 

ment  of  the  United  States  relative  to  trade  poses  of  the  act. 

with  the  inhabitants  within  the  lines  of  the  ^  On  the  same  day  that  the  President  issued 

army  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  his  last  mentioned  proclamation,  general  orders 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1861,  Congress  passed  were  issued  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  Navy  to  the  officers  of  their  respective  de- 
imports  and  for  other  purposes,  which  author-  partments,  for  the  purpose  of  ^'more  effectu- 
ized  the  President  to  issue  his  proclamation  de-  ally  preventing  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
daring  certain  States  in  insurrection,  and  pro-  insnrrectionary  States,  except  such  as  shall  be 
hibiting  all  conmiercial  intercourse  with  them,  authorized  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  of  secur- 
except  under  certain^condidons.  ing  consistent,  uniform,  and  efficient  action  in 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1861,  the  President,  conducting  such  intercourse  as  shall  be  author- 
by  proclamation,  declared  certain  States  and  ized,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
parts  of  States  to  be  in  insurrection,  and  that  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^  An 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  them  by  citi-  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  abandoned 
zens  of  other  parts  o5  the  United  States  was  property,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in 
unlawful,  and  would  remain  unlawful  until  insurrectionttry  States.' "  These  orders  prohib- 
such  insurrection  should  cease  or  be  suppress-  ited  every  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  or  any 
ed,  and  that  all  goods,  &c.,  coming  from  or  person  connected  with  either  from  having  any 
proceeding  to  any  parts  of  such  States  without  interest  in  the  transportation  of  any  goods,  &o , 
his  license  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  into  any  State  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
nry,  would  be  forfeited.  An  exception  was  in  insurrection,  excepting  supplies  for  the  mil- 
made  to  this  prohibition  in  these  words :  '*  ex-  itary  and  naval  forces,  and  excepting  sutlers^ 
cept  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Virginia  sppplies,  and  other  things  for  the  comfort  of 
lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  moving  under  au- 
such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  thorized  permits  of  the  Treasury.  The  orders 
States  hereinbefore  named  as  might  maintDin  a  further  continued :  ^'  nor  shall  any  person  afore- 
loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  to  the  Consti-  said  have  any  interest  in  the  purchase  or  sale 
tution,  or  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  therein  of  any  goods  or  chattels,  wares  or  mer- 
and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United  States  chandise,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  product  of 
engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  said  insurgents."  the  soil  thereof;  nor  the  transportation  of  the 

Under  this  proclamation,  licenses  were  grant-  same,  except  as  aforesaid,  therefrom  or  therein ; 

ed  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  armies  progressed ;  nor  shall  any  such  officer  or  person  authorize, 

some  ports,  such  as  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  prohibit,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any 

New  Orleans,  were  opened  under  licenses,  ex-  such  purchase  or  sale  or  transportation,  which 

cept  to  whatever  was  contraband  of  war,  and  shall  be  conducted  under  the  regulations  of  the 

the  collectors  and  surveyors  on  the  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unless  under  some 

Mississippi  rivers  were  instructed  to  act,  dis-  imperative  military  necessity,  in  the  place  or 

pensing  with  applications  to  the  Secretary  for  section  where  the  same  shall  be  conducted^  or 

licenses.  unless  requested  by  an  agent  or  some  other  an- 

On  the  81st  of  March,  1868,  the  President  thorized  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department, 

issued  another  proclamation,  stating  that  em-  in  which  case  all  commanders  of  military  de- 

barrassments  had'  arisen  to  the  due  enforce-  partments,  districts,  and  posts,  will  render  such 

ment  of  the  original  act,  by  the  exceptions  of  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said 

the  first  proclamation;  therefore,  so  much  was  act,  and  in  enforcing  due  observance  of  the 

withdrawn  as  '*  related  to  the  parts  of  States  said  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

whioh  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  nry,  as  can  be  given  without  manifest  injury  to 

and  controlled  by  forces  engaged  in  the  diaper-  the  public  service." 

fiion  of  the  insurgents."  Further  regulations  prescribed  the  manner 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  an  act  of  Con-  of  proceeding  with  abandoned  property, 
gress  was  approved,  which  authorized  the  Sec-  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  special  agents  ury  prescribed  the  Regulations  for  the  govern- 
to  receive  and  collect  all  the  abandoned  prop-  m^nt  of  the  several  special  agents  and  agency 
ertyin  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  desig-  aids  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  12th, 
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1863.    The  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  Reg-  the  following  general  circular  to  the  agent  at 

nlations  were  as  follows.*  Memphis,  Tennessee : 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  d^ignated  as  in  ,            TMAsrair  Depabtmeht,  JuXy  W,  ie«8. 

msarrection  against  the  lawful  GoTemment  of  the  Sib:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  June, 

United  States  by  the  Fxodamation  of  the  President^  from  Memphis,  and  also  those  of  previous  dates  from 

July  Uty  1662,  to  which  special  agents  have  been  as-  Cincinnati,  relative  to  the  collection  of  abandoned  and 

signed  to  receive  and  collect  abandoned  and  captured  captured  property  within  the  St^es  heretofore  declar- 

property,  is  divided  into  districts  called  Special  Agen-  ed  to  be  in  insurrection.             • 

cies,  numerically  designated  and  described  as  foUows,  In  repiv,  I  think  it  important  to  direct  your  atten- 

Tix. :  tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  distinctions  un- 

The  First  Special  Agenqr  comprises  the  district  of  der  which  all  property,  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  AUeghany  mountains,  national  officers  within  the  district  under  your  super- 
known  as  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  virion*  may  be  Pranged.  ^  ,  ^  , 
southward  so  as  to  include  so  much  of  the  States  or  There  may  be  said  to  be  four  classes  of  such  proper- 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Lonisiana,  as  is,  §r»  ^if  • :  abandoned,  captured,  commercial,  and  con< 
«prmay  be  occupied  by  national  forces  operating  from  useable.  .  ,  ,  .  .  ^  .  . 
the  North*  Fvnlt;  Abandoned  property  is  of  two  descnptions, 

The  Second  Special  Ageney  comprises  the  State  of  (1st),  that  which  has  been  deserted  by  the  owners;  and 

yinrinia,and8omochor  West  Virginia  as  lies  east  of  (2d),  that  which  has  been  voluntarily  abandoned  k^ 

tiie  All^hany  mountains.  them  to  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  United 

The  Third  Special  Agency  comprises  the  State  of  States.    Such  property  is  to  be  collected  or  received 

North  Carolina.  hy  the  special  agents  of  this  department,  and  sold  un- 


Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  so  much  of  the  States  of  collection  and  disposition  thereof,  are  to  be  deposited 

Aikanaas,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  as  is,  or  may  be  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  award  by  the  Court  of 

within  the  lines  of  the  national  forces  operating  m>m  Claims.    Before  this  Court,  claimants  to  such  proper- 

the  South.  tv,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  have  the  right,  under  the 

If  additional  Special  Agencies  shall  be  established,  -^ct,  to  prefer  their  claims  at  any  time  after  the  sale, 

thef^  will  be  numerically  designated  in  the  order  of  <u]d  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  close 

th«D'  establishment    And  if  uie  boundaries  of  agen-  of  the  war.     No  guaranty  can  be  given  to  owners  of 

des  already  established  shall  be  changed,  due  notice  abandoned  property  in  respect  to  the  time  when,  or 

thereof  wiU  be  given.  the  persons  to  whom  proceeds  will  be  paid. 

Supervising  Special  Agents  and  Assistant  Special  Siisond;  Captured  property  is  understood  to  be  that 

Agents  will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  which  has  been  seized  or  taken  from  hostile  possession 

Traaaury,  and  Local  Special  Agents  and  Agency  Aids  hy  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 

will  be  appointed  by  Superrising  Special  Agents,  or  ^d  is  to  be  turned  oyer,  with  certain  exceptions  named, 

under  their  direction  by  Assistant  Special  Agents,  sub-  to  the  Special  Agent  of  this  Department,  in  accordance 

iect  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  carry  into  ef-  ^i^h  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  12th,  18G3.  All 

feet  the  said  Act  and  these  Regulations.  property  taken   possession  of  by  military  or  naval 

Supervising  and  Assistant  Special  Agents  are  author-  lorces  and  turned  over  to  Special  Agents,  must  be  re- 

ized  imd  directed  to  receive  and  collect  all  abandoned  garded  as  prima  facie  captured  property.    Such  prop- 

and  captured  property  found  withim  their  respective  erty  you  will  receive  and  direct  to  be  sold,  and  will 

Agencies,  and  within  the  lines  of  military  occupation  cause  the  proceeds  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 

by  the  United  States  forces,  except  such  as  has  been  subject  to  the  future  award  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

used  or  was  intended  to  be  used  lor  waging  or  carry-  Captdred  propertv  which  is  held  as  lawful  prize  by 

ing  on  war  against  the  United  States,  vu. :  arms,  ord-  the  navy  is  not  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Department 

nance,  shM,  steamboats  or  other  water  craft  and  their  -^S^ts,  nor  to  be  in  any  way  controlled  by  them. 

fnmitor^mrage,  military  supplies,  and  munitions  of  U7drd ;  Commercial  property  is  that  which  has 

^ar.  heen  or  ma^  be  sold  and  purchased  under  the  license 

_,     _       ,    ,                .     ,    ,             .  ,  of  the  President,  through  permits  granted  by  the 

The  Begnlations  required  the  special  agents  officers  of  the  Treasunr  Department 

to  collect  and  receive  property,  and  make  and  Fourth;  Confiscable  property  is  that  which  belongs 


give  receipts,  and  take  stipulations;  to  collect  prescribed  by  that  act 

and  receive  from  officers  and  privates,  sailors  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  properly  classifying 

and  marines,  abandoned  property,  and  give  re-  J^l  P^perty.  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  applicable 

.^;<rv«c>.  ^«.%4'«»i^;i  ^»^«v»»4-^  {^  4^v./i««»i^«  ^p  ^rts  to  each  class  may  be  complied  wrth :  and  it  must  be 

oeipts;  captured  property  m  the  hands  of  offi-  remembered  that  with  the  property  included  in  the 

oers  or  otners  was  to  be  tumea  over  and  re-  fourth  class,  unless  found  aesertea  and  abandoned, 
oeipts  given ;  property  required  for  public  uses  the  Agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  no  author- 
was  to  be  appraised  and  delivered  over ;  per-  ity  to  interfere.    The  execution  of  the  Confiscation 

fah«blep,^i«rtrwa8tob.80ld;  ho,«eholdfhr-  ^y^^trfh^tlg^iV^n'Si'Srb^^cg^tf.k 
niture  ana  lamUy  effects  to  be  stored ;  agents  ^^  direction  of  aU  seizures  and  proceedings  under  it 
might  contract  with  others  for  the  collection  it  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  all  property  com- 
and  delivery  of  property;  a  bond  was  to  he  ing  from  insurrectionary  districts  into  loyal  States,  or 
given  by  the  contractor  to  indemnify  the  Gov-  "  reversed  direcUon  or  being  transported  within  or 
I«««,««i  .  i/^oni  <».»»;»i  ^^^*c  ^^A  .^^../^  o!^.  to  insurrectionary  districts,  m  contravention  of  law  or 
emment ;  local  special  agents  and  agency  aids  Departmental  Regulations,  is  forfeited  or  forfeitable; 
were  to  be  appointed ;  necessary  expenses  were  aod  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Agents  of  the  Depart- 
to  be  paid ;  property  to  be  transported  to  loyal  ment,  as  well  as  of  other  proper  officers,  to  enforce  the 
States  and  sold,  except  household  effects,  per-  forfeitures  thus  incurred ;  but  property  thus  forfeited 
wbfthiA  nronftrtv  And  that  takAn  fnr  mihliA  or  forfeiUble  must  net  be  confounded  With  confiscated 
isnaDie  property,  ana  tnat  laten  lor  puDiio  ^^  gonflscable  property,  which  is  to  be  proceeded 

^^9^  against  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  of  July  17th,  1862, 

On  the  8d  of  July,  the  Secretary  addressed  or  with  prize-money  captured  by  the  navy,  and  sub- 
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ject  to  disposition  under  the  direction  of  Prize  Com-  perty,  you  will  remember  that  no  release  mast  be 

missioners  and  Courts.  granted  to  persons  claiming  ownership  of  property 

In  respect  to  property  embraced  in  the  first  class,  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Agents  of 

namely,  abandoned  property,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Departmept  bb  abandoned,  captured^  or  forfeited ; 

no  agent  is  authorized  to  make  any  other  assurance  nor  must  any  permits  be  granted  to  individuals  to  re- 

than  that  property,  roluntarily  abandoned,  shall  be  move  such  property ;  nor  must  personal  favors,  in  any 

faithfully  disposed  of,  under  the  law,  so  as  to  secure,  ease,  be  extended  to  one  individual  or  parly  rather 

as  far  as  practicably  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  than  to  another:  nor  must  any  liabilities  be  assumed 

country,  the  rights  on)wner8.    No  authority  is  given,  or  contracts  made  on  the  part  of  the  Unite^States  not 

or  intended  to  be  given,  to  agents  to  make  any  prom-  clearly  warranted  by  law  and  the  Departmental  Begu- 

ises  of  special  immunities  or  advantages  not  specified  lations  made  in  pursuance  to  law. 

in  the  law.  In  case  furniture,  or  other  movable  property  of  like 

In  respect  to  both  descrintions  of  abi|ndoned  proper-  character,  is  abandoned  or  captured,  you  will  cause  it 

tv,  whetner  found  desertea  or  voluntarily  abandoned,  to  be  retained  and  left  on  the  premises  where  found 

the  law  authorizes  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety ;  otherwise,  if 

must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  its  collection,  or  re-  practicable,  and  not  attended  with  too  great  cost,  you 

ceipt  and  disposition.  will  have  it  aafelv  stored  and  properljr  marked  and^ 

You  will,  tnerefore,  pay  all  such  expenses,  including  numbered,  and  will  report  the  facts  to  this  Department 

f(^,  taxes,  freights,  storage,  charges,  labor,  and  other  and  await  further  directions. 

necessary  expenses,  out  of  the  general  fund  arising  Your  principal  embarrassment  will  doubtless  arise 

therefrom ;  being  careful  to  avoid  all  useless  or  indis-  fh)m  questions  relating  to  property  of  the  third  class, 

creet  expenditures,  and  to  charge  each  particular  lot  or  commereial  property. 

or  parcel,  with  the  amount  of  expense  pertaining.to  it.  The  general  purposes  which,  under  the  acts  charginff 

and,  unless  unaia|dabl]r  prevented,  to  take  vouchers  me  with  the  regulation  of  the  restricted  commercial 

therefor,  to  be  flUed  with  the  account  of  sales^ip  this  intercourse  permitted  by  the  President,  I  have  kept 

Department.  steadilv  in  view,  have  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 

Where  property  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  in  plained  in  general  regulations  and  in  letters, 
consequence  of  its  location  being  unknown  to  the  They  ma^ be  brie^ stated  thus:  (1)  To  allow  with- 
Special  Agent,  or  from  other  causes,  and  parties  pro-  in  districts  in  insurreictionary  States,  when  the  author- 
pose,  for  compensation,  to  collect  and  deliver  it  into  ity  of  the  Government  is  so  completely  reestablished, 
the  hands  of  the  AgenU  of  this  Department,  at  points  in  your  judgment,  sanctioned  by  that  of  the  command- 
to  be  designated  b^  them,  you  may  contract  mr  the  ing  general,  as  to  warrant  it,  and  between  suchTUs- 
coUection  and  delivery  thereof,  on  the  best  possible  triois  and  loyal  States  the  freest  commereial  intercourse 
terms,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  pro-  compatible  with  prevention  of  supplies  to  persons  with- 
ceeds  of  the  propertv ;  which  percentage  must  be  full  in  rebel  lines.  (2)  To  allow  beyond  such  districts, 
compensation  for  all  expenses  of  whatever  character  but  within  the  lines  of  our  military  occupation  such 
incurred  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  delivering  such  intercourse  sanctioned  by  the  commanding  general,  as 
property  at  the  points  indicated.  Prior  to  any  con-  maj  be  required  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  neces- 
tract  being  entered  into,  each  party  proposing  must  saneSt  but  to  allow  no  other  until  the  complete  re- 
submit, in  writing,  a  statement,  as  near  as  may  be,  establishment  of  the  national  authority  shall  warrant 
fiving  ^e  kind  and  amount  of  property  proposed  to  it ;  and  (3)  To  allow  no  intereourse  at  all  beyond  the 
e  collected ;  the  location  whence  to  be  obtained ;  and  national  and  within  the  rebel  lines  of  military  occnpa- 
all  the  facts  and  ciroumstances  connected  with  it,  par-  tion ;  across  thite  lines  there  can  be  no  intereourse  ex- 
ticularly  as  to  its  ownership :  and  any  contract  made  cent  that  of  a  character  exclusively  military, 
in  pursuance  of  this  authority  will  be  restricted,  either  The  limits  of  tks  districts  within  which  the  most  gen- 
to  the  collection  and  delivery  of  particular  lots  at  eral  trade  may  De  allowed  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
named  localities,  which  is  preferred,  or  when^ircum-  scribed  by  you,  after  full  conference  with  the  command- 
stances  clearly  justify,  to  the  general  collection  and  ing  Generals  of  Departments,  whenever  such  confer- 
delivery  of  all  abandoned  property  in  limited  districts,  ence  is  practicable,  and  these  should  be  so  clearly  and 
not  greater  in  any  case  than  one  parish  or  county,  and  distinctly  marked  by  known  geoja^phical  boundaries, 
not  more  than  one  district  to  be  assigned  to  one  con-  or  by  the  enumeration  of  counties,  as  to  leave  no  un- 
tractor.  certainty  as  to  their  course  or  comprehension.    The 

Before  payment  to  any  contractor  for  services  in  fill-  limits  of  the  regions  within  which  necessaries  may  be 

filment  of  any  contracts  made  in  pursuance  of  this  supplied  cannot  be  so  clearly  defined,  but  must  be 

authority,  a  bond  equal  to  the  amount  stipulated  to  be  ascertained  as  well  as  possible  from  the  commanding 

gaid  must  be  given  by  him,  indemnifying  the  United  generals,  and  the  power  to  permit  any  supplies  within 
tates  against  all  claims  to  the  property  deliveredj  on  uiem  must  be  exercised  with  great  caution, 
account  of  damages  by  trespass  or  otherwise,  occasion-  There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much  danj^er  in 
ed  by  the  act  of  connivance  of  the  contractor,  and  intereourse  which  does  not  involve  the  furnishing  of 
against  all  claims  that  may^  arise  on  account  of  expen-  supplies.  If,  for  example,  any  person  desires  to  bring 
ses  incurred  in  the  collection,  preparation,  and  trans-  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  turpentine,  or  other  property, 
portation  of  said  property  to  tne  points  designated  in  already  purchased,  or  to  be  purchased  for  money  only, 
said  contract.  from  any  place  within  the  lines  of  our  military  occupa- 
Should  cases  arise  justifying,  in  your  opinion,  the  tion,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  his  being  permitted  to 
allowance  of  a  larger  percentage  than  that  herein  do  so,  subject  to  the  fees  and  obligations  specified  in 
authorized,  you  will  refer  such  cases  to  this  Depart-  the  General  Regulations,  on  his  giving  a  bond  in  a 
ment,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  sufficient  sum,  and  with  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  together  with  such  that  no  military,  naval,  or  civil  officers  or  persons, 
views  and  opinions  of  your  own  as  yon  may  think  prohibitedby  law,  or  by  orders  of  the  President,  or  of 
proper  to  submit  for  m^  consideration.  the  Secretanes  of  War  or  Navy,  or  of  military  or  naval 
If  property  of  a  penshable  nature  is  found  aban-  commanders  having  proper  authority,  from  being  in- 
donea,  and  its  immediate  sale  is  required  by  the  inter-  terested  in  such  property,  whether  purchased  or  to  be 
est  of  all  concerned,  it  may  be  disposed  of  as  provided  purchased^  shall  be  so  interested  therein.  Intercourse 
for  by  regulations.  You  will  aim  to  mitigate  as  far  as  such  as  this  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  safely  permitted, 
possible,  and  will  in  no  case  do  anything  avoidable  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  coextensively  with  our  lines  of  mil- 
augment  the  calamities  of  war.  itarv  occupation. 

I    In  relation  to  the  captured  property,  you  will,  ob-  Should  this  view  meet  the  approval  of  the  generals 

serve  the  same  directions,  as  far  as  tney  may  be'  ap-  commanding  Departments  witnin  your  Agency,  the 

plicable,  as  to  its  receipt  and  subsequent  disposition,  question   of  intercourse  within  the  doubtiul  region 

as  are  prescribed  in  relation  to  abandoned  property.  between  what   may  be  called  the  commercial  and 

In  relation  both  to  captured  and  abandoned  prop-  the  military  line  would  be  reduced  to  a  question  of 
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fhe  qnadtily  of  snppliefl^allowed  to  be  farnisbed  for  tions  were  as  follows:  The  same  districts  and 

monejT.^                                 ,  agents  were  appointed  as  for  collecting  aban- 

ways^or^mpfilhiM^he  ^t*o^^^  doned  property.    Snpervising   special  agents 

gress  had  in  vieif  in  the  several  acts  relating  to  com-  Were  to  make  local  rules,  to  be  earned  out  b j 

mercial  intercourse;  bat  if  these  objects  themselves  be  assistant  special  agents,  local  and  special  agents, 

kept  steadily  in  Tieir,  namelj;,  (l8t)nmi.intercom^  ^^  agency  aids.      Permits,  certificates,  and 

between  loyal  States  or  distncts,  and  States  or  dis-  ^\^^JIz^^  «,««a  ^^^^i^^A  ^r^'»\l^^  4^«ana«x^«I«4>{^» 

tricts  controlled  by  insurgents ;  and  (2d)  modified  in-  clearances  were  required  lor  the  transportation 

tereoarse  between  the  l^al  Stotes  or  districts,  and  of  all  goods  to  or  from  insurrectionary  States; 

States  or  districts  partiaUy  regained  to  the  Union,  the  collectors  and  surveyors  could  grant  permits ; 

beat  modes  of  accomplishing  them  will  gradnally  dis-  all  intercourse  beyond  the  line  of  military  oc-  \ 

made  by  rfcpeotkble  and  loyal  citizeis,  and  report  to  ^1^  allowed  to  blockaded  ports ;  supervising 

me  whatever  may  seem  to  you  proper  for  consideAi-  special  agents  "^ere  authorized  to  designate  the 

tion  in  establishmg  or  modifying  the  Regalations  of  trade  districts,  also  supply  districts,  without 

the  Department  ^.  ^  ,  u  aa^  th«  limits  of  trade  districts,  on  the  approval  of 
Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  needmg  to  be  now  added,  xt^^  «^w*„»««^:««.  «^«^««i  *v.^  «,«««^5^4?  «,„u 
except  tl»t  hereafter  the  SuperrisTng  Special  Agenti  P®  commanding  general,  the  manner  of  mak- 
may  establish,  in  conjunction  with,  or  obedience  to.  mg  apphcatione  for  the  permits  prescribed ; 
the  Generals  commanding  Departments,  lines  within  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  trade  stores 
which  trade,  more  or  less  limited,  may  be  carried  on  fn  trade  districts :  authorized  traders  forbidden 
jiithoat  awaiting  my  sanction,  takme  care,  howeTer.  ^  wholesale,  except  at  Memphis  and  Nash- 
to  give  as  general  notice  as  practicable,  through  the  ^  f»Axv*wc»i^  ^f'^^^v'  »«  -™-«'"i'"*f  «****  ^^aou 
irress  and  oUierwise,  of  the  establishment  or  modiflca-  viUe;  supplies  for  families  permitted  on  edi- 
tion of  such  lines.  All  action  under  this  authority  dence  of  their  necessity,  not  exceedmg  one 
must  be  immediately  and  specifically  reported  to  the  month ;  supplies  might  be  purchased  by  all  loyal 

""'"'^"kZ^m'^^otX^elr^nrr.  P«"«°«5  eTerrpersou  applying  forpermitsto 

*            ^                    ^  purchase  or  sell  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  mer- 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Grant  was  chandise,  was  required  to  make  affidavit  that  he 

written  in  relation  to  the  above  instructions  of  ^Ms  in  all  respects  loyal  and  true  to  the  Govern- 

the  Secretary :  ment  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  will  faith- 

HBAD^fTABviBs  DtPA.vtMvm  OF  TBS  TijcKKsssB,  {  fully  couform  to  thc  Proclamatlons  and  orders  of 

zr     a  r>  rrx     VioKSBuao,  MiM.,  July  2Lrf,  1808.    $  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 

Son.  5.  P.  Oka$e,  Secretary  ofiU  Tr«uuru  :  u«^  *  *  w*^awuw  v*  miv  v/uivw  n^uoi^to,  ou^  vx 

Sib  :  Tour  letter  of  the^th  instant  to  me,  enclosing  miliary  governors  and  generals  exerciang  au- 

copy  of  a  letter  of  same  date  to  Mr.  Mellen,  speciiu  thonty  under  him,  and  to  Department  Regnla- 

agent  of  the  Treasury,  is  just  receiyed.    M^r  Assistant  tions  authorized  by  law ;  and  that  he  will  at  all 

^^«J*«/-S?"®';''  ^''??°'i'^*u  *®°^T  *K'n^K  *®'"'  "•  times,  by  his  conduct  and  conversation,  and  by 

about  starting  for  Washington;  hence  I  shall  be  very  ^„^^^/k«-  ».»»«<.  i.^.  -««  ^wv^»«w  «T«   «;,i  xL 

short  in  my  reply.  every  other  means  he  can  properly  use,  aid  m 

My  experience  in  West  Tennessee  has  conTinced  me  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  restoring  obedi- 

fhat  any  trade  whatever  with  the  rebellious  States  is  ence  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

weakening  to  us  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent  of  our  States  " 

^,  i/'^n^  whL'ef  U  X;»4ilf rmX"tht  ,  No  'parent  o«  be  made  in  gold,  bullion,  or 

meana  of  supplTins  to  the  enemy  what  they  want  loreign  bills,    irermits  and  certincates  were  to 

Bestrictions,  if  lived  up  to,  make  'trade  unprofitable,  be  renewed  every  thirty  days ;  every  vessel  or 

and  hence  none  but  dishonest  men  go  into  it.    I  will  vehicle  must  have  a  permit,  and  boats  on  W^est- 

w2e^Te»S;^'i!lttr;erw'*Se^lTClS  «™  7«*«»  »  ^:^^  and  de«-ance;  agency 

have  been  made  there  during  the  time.  assistants  were  to  be  appointed  on  cars  and 

The  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  now  nearly  boats.     The  following  fees  were  prescribed : 

subjugated.    Keep  trade  out  for  a  few  months,  and  1  Foes  for  administering  ooth  and  certifying  affidavit  10  cents. 

doabt  not  but  that  the  work  of  subjugation  will  be  so     Fees  for  each  authoritv  from  agent 8  dolls. 

complete^  that  trade  can  be  opened  freely  with  the     Fees  for  certificate  of  Local  Special  Agent 10  cents. 

States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi :  that     Fees  for  each  permit  for  purposes  of  trade 20  cents. 

the  people  of  these  States  will  be  more  anxious  for  the  ^^  *JL?~»*»  P^IPVi*?  P"?^  cotton  In  any  In- 

S'SrftS^s'^^^^^^  S«TlSMZr;^^'^o^^^^^                          ioents. 

of  the  loyal  States.  They  have  experienced  the  musfor-  Fees  for  permit  sTtTpurohase  and  transport  to- 

tone  of  beiujg  without  them,  and  are  now  in  a  most        bacoo, per hbd 2dolls. 

happy  condition  to  appreciate  their  blessings.  Fees  for  permit  so  to  parchase  or  sell  and  transport 

No  theory  of  my  own  will  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  to  or  horn  sach  district  other  products,  goods, 

my  executinsr,  in  good  faith,  any  order  I  may  receive  wares,  or  merchandise,  live  per  centum  on  the 

from  those  in  authority  over  me ;  but  my  position  has  s^®™  *n^«*««  '•^n*  ^^^^  •*  **»•  P*«»  <>'  »^*P- 

E-ven  one  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whatwould  not  be  Few  tor  each  permit  for  indlvldnal,femily.  or  plan- 

lown  by  persons  away  from  the  scene  ft  war,  and  I  taUon  supnfles,  on  every  purchase  over  $20  and 

venture}  therefore,  to  suggest  great  caution  in  opening        not  over|ao Scents. 

trade  with  rebels.  Fees  on  every  purcliase  over  $50,  aad  not  orerflOO,  10  cents. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant,  *  *         **         **  flOO 16  cents. 

t.  S.  GRANT,  Maj.-Gen.  For  permits  for  individual,  family,  or  plan- 
On  the  11th  of  September,  the  Secretary  of  tation  supplies,  not  over  twenty  dollars  in 
the  Treasury  issued  Revised  Regulations  for  the  amount,  no  charge  is  allowed,  except  for  rev- 
government  of  the  limited  commercial  inter-  enne  stamps  on  affidavits  and  certificates  in 
course,  licensed  by  the  President,  with  the  in-  districts  under  restriction ;  and  no  charge,  ex- 
habitants  of  States  and  parts  of  States  declared  cept  five  cents  for  permit  and  five  cents  for 
to  be  in  insurrection.    The  Revised  Regula-  each  revenue  stamp  on  affidavit  and  certificate, 
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is  allowed  in  States  declared  in  insnrrection.  The  Natehei  Distrioi  oomprifeft  the  territorr  witbia 

When  pupchaaes  are  less  than  five  dollars,  the  ^  ""^fu®^/^?  ^Z  ??«»»«  frf>n?  th«  north,  which 

permit  officer  may  dispense  with  affidavits  and  ^'T  tSS^H^I^^t^^ 

certificates  when  no  ground  to  suspect  fraud  or  Mbor^  nuaed  will  be  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

imposition  appears.  Treasmy,  whose  duties,  uBder  the  Beguletioos,  will 

The  internal  revenue  stamps  required  were  ^  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  appointment,  or  as  may 

ior  affidavits,  five  cts.,  certificates,  eight  cts.,    ^j^f^l^a^li  !«.«♦-  .«^  l^ am      n  i^ 

tends,  twelSy-fivects!    Other  r^^ons  rel  apjS^JSl^ylK^Cl^f^^ 

lated  to  details  whioh  are  ummportant.  spective  Districts,  but  in  all  cases  these  appointments 

Under  these  general  regulations,  there  were  ™vi*t  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  office  or  the  Super- 
prescribed  special  rules  for  the  first,  Second,  ^¥**  Sp«cial  Agent  for  approval,  stating  the  date 
&c  Special  ^ency  districts  The  Fi«t  Sp^  SSorS^STTo^S!;^^ 
cial  Agency  district  comprised  the  valley  of  l<ywed  for  service  performed  more  than  twenty  days 
the  Mississippi  On  the  2dd  of  December,  before  notice  of  the  appointment  is  received  at  the  of- 
the  following  rules  were  adopted  for  this  dis-  fi<?^^  ft?  Superviamg  Special  Agent, 
trict*  *  ^*  nports  required  to  be  made  by  Local  Spe« 

cial  Agents,  under  the  Bcdnilations,  must  be  made  as 

Rule  I.  The  First  Agency  is  divided  into  Dtstriets  therein  required,  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  erery 

designated  and  described  as  follows :  month,  and  Assistant  Special  Agents  will  remove  any 

The  Wheeling  District  compriies  thatjpart  of  the  Local  Agent  failing  in  this. 
Agency  embraced  in  the  State  of  West  Yirflnnia,  ex-  V.  Any  Surveyor  failing  to  make  the  reports  re- 
cepting  the  counties  upon  and  south  of  the  Sanawha  quired  1^  the  Regulations  at  the  time  specified  there- 
river,  in,  will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Super- 

The  Lexington  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  vising  Special  Agent,  by  the  Assistant  Special  Agent 

State  of  Kentucky  south  of  the  restricted  line,  as  here*  of  the  District,  that  his  delanlt  may  be  at  once  brought 

inafter  indicated  m  Rule  Y IL,  and  east  of  the  Louis-  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary. 

viUe  and  Nashville  Railroad,  excepting  the  counties  of  VL  All  reoorts  required  under  the  Regulations  from 

Pike,  Floyd,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Carter,  and  Boyd.  Assistant  ana  Special  Affcnts  must  be  made  and  for- 

The  Louisville  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  warded  to  tiie  office  of  the  Supervising  Special  Agent, 

First  Agency  north  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  east  of  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  nM>nth.  Any  foilure  to  do 

the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  whioh  is  not  em-  this  will  be  reported  to  the  Secretary, 

braced  in  the  Wheeling  and  Lexington  Districts,  as  VII.  In  order  to  prevent,  under  pretence  of  legiti- 

above  described.  mate  trade,  the  conveyance  of  supplies  which  are  in- 

The  Cairo  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  Agency  tended  for  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  Oovem- 

westof  the  Louisville  ana  Nashville  Railroad,  north  of  ment,  or  for  places  under  the  control  of  insurgents, 

the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  goods  at 

river.  points  in  dangerous  proximity  to  districts  under  the 

The  St  Louis  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  control  of  insurgents,  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict, 

Agency  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of  the  temporarily,  the  trade  with  certain  parts  of  States  not 

south  fine  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  except  the  counties  declared  in  insurrection,  from  which  the  insuigents 

embraced  in  the  Springfield  District,  as  hereinafter  could  be  otherwise  conveniently  supplied ;  therefore, 

described.  no  merchandise  designed  for  sale  wul  be  permitted  to 

The  Sprinfffleld  District  comprises  the  counties  of  go  to  any  place  in  ue  State  of  West  Virginia,  on  or 

Temon,  Cedar,  Polk,  Dallas,  Laclede,  Wright,  Web-  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between 

ster.  Green,  Dade,  Barton,  Jasper,  Lawrence,  Chris-  Oakland  and  Grafton,  nor  to  either  of  those  places,  nor 

tian,  Doufflas,  Ozark,  Maney,  Stone,  Barry,  Newton,  to  any  place  on  or  south  of  the  Northwestern  Virginia 

HcDottal<C  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  part  of  Railroad,  between  Grafton  and  Parkersburg,  nor  to 

the  State  of  Arkansas  north  of  the  White  river  and  either  of  those  places,  nor  to  any  place  on  the  south  side 

westof  the  Biff  B^ack  river.  of  the  Ohio  river,  between  Parkersburg  and  the  mouth 

The  Helena  District  comprises  the  counties  of  Ar-  of  the  Big  Sandy ;  nor  to  any  place  in  the  State  of 

kansas,  Desha,  Drew,  Chicot,  and  Ashley,  in  the  State  Kentucky,  upon  or  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 

of  Aricansas,  and  also  those  counties  in  the  said  State  Big  Sandy  to  Bowling  Green,  thence  to  the  northeast 

upon  and  east  of  the  Bis  Black  river,  and  upon  and  comer  of  Losan  county,  thence  along  the  northern 

east  of  the  White  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Big  boundary  of  Loffan,  Todd,  Christian,  and  Trigg  coun- 

Black  to  its  mouth,  except  the  counties  of  Crittenden  ties,  to  the  Cumberland  river,  thence  down  that  river 

and  Mississippi.    Also  the  counties  of  Tunica,  Boli-  to  its  mouth,  including  all  that  part  of  Kentucky  west 

var,  Washington,  and  Coahoma^  in  the  State  of  Missis-  of  said  river ;  nor  to  any  place  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 

sippi.  on  or  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  except  the  counties 

The  Little  Rock  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  of  St.  Louis,  Jeflferson,  St.  Genevieve,  Perry,  and 

State  of  Arkansas  not  included  In  the  Helena  and  Franklin;  except  upon  and  in  pursuance  of  the  certifi- 

Springfield  Districts,  as  above  described.  cate  of  the  proper  Local  Special  Agent,  and  the  letter 

The  Knoxville  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  of  appointment  and  instructions  to  such  Agent  will  in 

State  of  Tennessee  known  as  East  Tennessee.  all  cases  indicate  the  amount  of  merchandise  he  will 

The  Nashville  District  comprises  that  part  of  the  be  allowed  to  recommend  for  bis  district. 

State  of  Tennessee  west  of  the  Knoxville  District,  and  VIIL  The  only  officers  authorized  to  permit  the 

east  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  so  much  of  Alabama  transportati^i  of  merchandise  into  such  restricted  dis- 

as  lies  north  of  the  Tennessee  river.  tricts,  or  to  any  insurrectionary  State  within  the  first 

The  Memphis  Disixict  comprises  that  part  of  the  Special  Agency,  are  the  Surveyors  at  Pittsburg,  Wheel- 
State  of  Tennessee  west  of  the  Tennessee  river,  the  ing,  Cincinnati,  Madison,  Lolusville,  New  Aloanv,  Ev- 
north  tier  of  counties  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  ansville,  Paducah,  Cairo,  Quincy,  St  Louis,  NasnTille, 
Mississippi  and  Crittenden  counties  in  the  State  of  and  Memphis. 
Arkansas.  IX.  Family  supplies  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  re- 

The  Vicksbuiv  District  comprises  so  much  of  the  stricted  districts  in  loyal  States,  by  either  of  the  above 

State  of  Mississippi  as  lies  nortn  of  the  mouth  of  the  named  officers  in  their  discretion,  or  by  the  Local 

Biff  Black  river,  and  is  not  embraced  in  the  Memphis  State  Agent  most  convenient  to  the  residence  of  the 

and  Helena  Districts,  as  above  described ;  and  so  much  family  requiring  them. 

of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  lies  north  of  the  month  of  X.    The  transportation  of  merchandise  into  snch 

the  Big  Black  river,  and  east  of  the  Wsshita.  restricted  districts  for  sale,  will  only  be  permitted 
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vmo  the  eertiflotte  of  the  Loeal  Special  Am\  into 
inMMe  district  it  is  desired  to  tnnsport  the  mer* 
chasdise. 

XI.  Vo  tnde,  either  in  hnjing  or  selling,  will  be 
nvthorised  in  soy  State  deelwed  in  insarrMtion,  ex- 
oe^t  wiUnn  lines  hereinafter  designated,  vnder  l^gn- 
latwii  IX. 

XIL  No  sale  of  merchandise  therein  can  be  made 
except  by  traders  anthorized  under  the  Regulations  to 
establish  trade  stores. 

XIII.  Trade  stores  win  not  be  established  at  ear 
place  within  a  State  declared  in  insorreotion^  until  it 
shall  be  agreed  by  the  militaiy  commander  of  the  de- 
partmentj  or  of  toe  army  corps  district  in  which  such 
place  is  sitoated,  after  conference  between  him  and  the 
Doperrising  Special  Agent,  or  snoh  Assistant  Special 
Agent  as  shall  oe  desiffnated  by  him  for  that  purpose^ 
that  the  same  mar  be  done. 

XIY.  After  a  place  has  been  so  smed  upon,  if  it  is 
a  military  post,  no  supplies  shall  i>e  allowed  to  go 
therefrom  except  upon  the  permit  of  the  proper  Local 
Special  Agents  eouDtersigned  by  the  commander  of  the 
post»  or  some  person  auSiorised  by  him  for  that  pui> 
posj^ 

XT.  The  monthly  amount  of  «x>ds  that  may  be  per^ 
nutted  to  any  tradinff  post,  shall  be  Sffreed  upon  be- 
tween the  proper  Assistant  Special  Agent  and  the 
CBSMMwding  officer  of  the  anny  corps  district  in 
whkh  such  tradine  post  is  situated.  The  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  authorized  to  vij  individual  or 
firm  shall  also  be  agreed  upon,  and  this  shall  not  ex- 
ceed  $8,000  per  month,  unless  the  oommandins  officer 
lor  military  rcMons  desires  it  to  be  larger,  and  if  such 
reasons  exist,  ul  persons  trading  there  shall  be  equal- 
ly affected  thereby.  If  the  monthly  amount  allowed  to 
any  trade  store  is  not  all  taken  up  by  the  trader  dur* 
ing  the  month,  he  may  be  allowed  all  deficiencies  upon 
sny  foture  application  during  the  continuance  of  his 
anthority^. 

XVL  Persons  liTing  within  the  lines  of  national 
military  occupation,  must  obtain  permits  for  the  pur- 
chase oi  supplies  at  such  trade  stores,  on  application 
to  the  nearest  Local  Special  Agent,  with  a  memoran- 
dum ID  duplicate  of  the  supplies  desired,  and  on  mak- 
ing and  filing  with  him  the  affidarit  prescribed  in  Reg- 
ulation XYlT  The  Local  Special  Aeent  will,  on  re- 
oaTing  such  application  and  affidavit  in  case  no  fraud 
appear,  attach  one  memorandum  of  the  supplies  to  the 
application  and  affidayit,  and  file  the  same;  and  will 
attach  the  other  memorandum,  countersigned  by  him, 
to  a  permit,  and  delirer  it  to  the  applicant,  charging 
and  receiying  the  following  fees  therefor : 

If  the  sum  Is  under  $0^  be  will  dispeiue  with  Affi- 
dM^  and  Certificate,  and  only  charge  for  Per- 
mm Scents. 

If  the  tarn  la  oTer  $S,  and  not  OTer  $30,  he  will 
ehmga  for  Permit, 0  cents;  Berenae  Stamp  on 
aflldaTlt,5centa 10  cents. 

If  the  sum  is  over  $90,  and  not  orer  $00,  Permit  5 
eenta,  Affidavit  10  cents,  Berenae  Stamp  on 
Affidarit  6  cents 20cent& 

If  the  sum  is  over  $50,  and  not  over  $100,  Permit 
10  oenta,  Aflldavit'lO  cents,  Revenue  Stamp  on 
Affidavit  5  ee  nts 25  cents. 

If  the  inim  Is  over  $100,  Permit  15  cents,  Affidavit 

10  eents,  Bevenne  Stomp  on  Affidarit  5  cents.  80  cents. 

XVIL  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  supplies  elsewhere 
than  at  the  nearest  trade  store,  will  moke  and  file  the 
same  application  and  affidavit  with  the  nearest  Local 
Special  Agent,  and  obtain  firom  him  a  certificate  and 
recommendation  directed  to  the  Permit  Officer  nearest 
the  place  of  proposed  purchase  of  supplies :  and  the 
Local  Special  Agent  will  grant  such  certincate  and 
recommendation,  and  charge  therefor  as  follows : 

If  the  sum  is  not  over  $20,  for  tiie  Bevenne  Stamp 
en  Aflldavtt  5  oeatM,  do.  on  Certificate  5  cents, 
and  the  offioer  granting  Permit  will  chatge  5 
eents 15  cents. 

If  the  sum  Is  over  $90,  and  not  over  $50,  for  Affi- 
darit 10  cents,  Certificate  10  cents.  Kevenae 
Stamp  on  Certificate  15  cents,  on  Affidavit  5 
^teatB,  and  the  offioer  granting  Permit  0  cents.  40  cents. 


If  the  sum  Is  over  $50,  and  not  over  $100,  for  Affi- 
davit 10  cents.  Certificate  10  cents,  Bevenue 
Stamp  on  Affidavit  5  cents,  on  Certificate  6 
cents,  and  the  offioer  granting  Permit  will 
chaige  10  cents 40  oenta 

If  the  snm  is  over  $100,  he  will  charge  for  Affida- 
vit 10  eents,  Certificate  10  cento,  Bevenne 
Stamp  on  Affidavit  5  cents,  Certificate  5  cents, 
and  the  eflicer  granting  Permit  will  charge  15 
eents 45  cents. 

XVIII.  In  order  to  equalize  assessments  on  all 
Ijoods  transported  to  States  and  p«rts  of  Sutes  declared 
w  insurrection,  persons  obtainioe  permits  to  purchase 
fiuniljT  or  plantation  supplies  in  States  so  declared,  in 
addition  to  the  fees  prescribed  will  be  required  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  on  the  sworn  inroice  value  of  such  fami- 
ly and  plantation  supplies. 

XIX.  Trade  stores  wiU  be  authorised  only  by  the 
Assistant  Special  Agent  of  the  District  u  which 
they  are  to  be  established,  or  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion by  any  other  Assistant  Special  Agent  in  the  First 
Afnocf^  or  by  the  Sapervising  SpeciaT  Agent 

XX.  No  purchase  oi  products  of  States  declared  in 
Insurrection  within  th#  First  Anjency  can  be  made 
therein,  except  under  tiie  authonty  to  the  purchaser 
provided  form  the  Begulstions. 

XXI.  Every  authority  for  the  purchase  of  products 
shall  distinctly  designate  the  place  at  which  or  the  lim- 
its of  the  district  within  which  such  purchsse  may 
be  made,  and  no  authority  shall  be  issued  to  parties 
beyond  the  limits  and  boundaries  designated  in  Bule 
■*  ^  *  V . 

XXII.  Authority  to  purchase  the  products  of  that 
portion  of  States  declared  in  insurrection  within  the 
First  Asency,  and  within  the  boundaries  named  in 
Rule  XaIV.,  will  be  given  by  any  Assistant  Special 
Agent  therein,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Spe- 
cial Asent. 

XXQI.  After  the  designation  of  boundaries  under 
Regulation  IX.,  boats  without  supplies  on  board  may 
be  cleared  by  the  Surveyor  nearest  the  destination 
thereof,  to  anywhere  therein,  with  persons  on  board 
authorised  to  purchase  products  within  the  District  to 
which  they  sre  dearea,  provided  that  the  clearance 
of  each  boat  fyr  such  purpose  shall  state  definite^ 
ly  where  it  is  permitted  to  go,  and  shall  be  counter- 
signed with  the  approval  of  the  military  officer  in 
command  at  the  place  of  clearance  nearest  to  its  desti- 
nation. Boata  with  aupplies  on  board  can  only  be 
cleared  for  named  places  until  after  the  supplies  are 
discharged ;  after  such  discharge  thejr  may  proceed 
as  other  boats,  under  the  original  clearance,  out  all 
such  clearances  shall  also  be  approved  by  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  place  of  clearanoe.  All  dear- 
anoes  must  state  by  wnom  the  boat  is  chartei«d,  if 
chartered,  or  for  whom  >t  la  to  transport  products  to 
market. 

XXIY.  The  limito  and  boundaries  of  the  Trade 
Districts  in  the  First  Agency  after  conference  with  the 
Qenerals  commanding  the  Departments  therein,  are 
hereby  designated  y  mllowa,  as  provided  in  Begula- 

The  plantationa  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
throughout  the  Agency  ^  the  counties  upon  and  nortii 
of  the  Tennessee  river  in  the  State  of  Alabama ;  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Issequena,  Yazoow  Washington, 
Sunflower,  Bolivar,Goahoma,Tunica,  De  Soto,  Mardiall, 
Tippah  and  Tishamingo,  in  Mississi]^pi ;  the  parishes 
of  Tensaa,  Kadison,  and  Cairdll,  m  Louisiana;  so 
much  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  lies  upon  the  north 
of  the  Arkansaa  river ;  all  that  part  m  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ^ng  west  of  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  so 
much  of  the  counties  of  Stewart  and  Montgomery  as 
lies  north  of  the  Cumberland  river;  so  much  of^the 
county  of  Cheatham  as  lies  north  of  the  Harpeth  river; 
Robertson,  Davidson,  and  so  much  of  the  Williamson 
and  Maury  as  lies  north  of  the  Harpeth  river  and  east 
of  Hillshoro  Pike,  north  of  Duck  river  and  east  of  the 
Alsbamaand  Tennessee  Railroad ;  Bedford,  Rutherford, 
Sumner,  Macon,  Warren,  Cofiee;  so  much  of  Frank- 
lin as  lies  east  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road ;  Marion,  Grundy  ;  so  much  of  Marshall  as  Ilea 
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north  of  Dock  rirer ;  io  much  of  Hamilioii  an  lies  and  of  the  citizeni  «■  th«7  akv  written  in  the  Gonstita- 

north  and  west  of  Tennessee  riyer;  Sequatchie,  Knox,  tion,  which  everj  judf|;e  is  sworn  to  support.     Upon 

DeKalb,  Bay,  Meigs,  McMinn,  Rome,  Blunt^^  Serier,  the  whole,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  regulations 

Jefferson,  Oocke,  Greer,  Washington,  Garter,  Johnson,  in  question  are  illegal  and  Toid,  and  that  the  seizure  of 

BuUiran,  Hawkins,  Hancock,  Qaibome,  Unk>n,  Gamp-  the  goods  of  Garpenter,  because  he  refused  to  comply 

bell,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Fentress,  Van  Buren,  Wynn  with  them,  cannot  be  sustained.    The  judgment  of  the 

and  Hardin  counties.  District  Court  must,  therefore,  be  reversed  and  the 

XXV.  After  the  first  fee  of  fiftj  cents  shsll  be  paid  goods  ddivered  to  the  claimant,  his  agent  or  proctor. 

S?«\^to^h'^b^"tt'"u.S«°2.SfoS  ffiT"^;  OOMOOTOBT,  ToNAmo   a  Me^cau  stat^ 

Regulations,  for  any  renewal  thereof  upon  the  same  man,  t)orn  m  the  oity  of  iraeola,  March  12th, 

trip.  1812,  waa  murdered,  Nov.  18tb,  1868.    He  en- 

XXVL  Of  the  two  months' sunpUes  to  be  permitted  tered  the  Jesuit  OoDege  in  his  native  city  in 

to  sutlers  under  Regulation  XIV.,  only  one  month  of  ^go»   hA«ame  a  nantAin  nf  nATAlrv  in  1  ft.<^3   an^ 

such  supplies  shall  be  on  account  of  arrearages ;  and  ^^^^^  Deoame  a  captain  01  oayairy  in  ib^jss,  ana 

no  Post,  Division,  or  Battery  Sutler  shall  be  reoog-  Boon  after  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  pol- 

nised  by  any  surveyor  of  Customs  or  other  officer  of  itics,  attaching  himself  to  the  liberal  party,  of 

the  Treasury  Department.  which,  from  that  time,  he  continued  a  leader. 

isB^^^teh^^Mgi^^^^     o*?tKl!!  I-  i^^\V¥  ??t  ^/t'''  '^^f^'^^T 

chandis^  or  certtfled  copies  thereof  (except  the  item  emor  of  the  district  of  Tlapa,  Mid  m  1842  he 

extension),  each  one  of  wbieh  ihall  be  officially  stamped  was  elected  member  of  the  National  Congress, 

or  countersigned  by  them.  which  was  soon  dissolved  by  Santa  Anna.    In 

XXVIII.  These  rules  shall  take  effect  immediate!/ ;  1346  he  was  reelected  to  Congress,  hut  this 

IS^i^n^^S^'Kr-ffirb^^^  J^ongress  was.again  dissolved,  and  a  revolu- 

chase  be  made  under  it  until  after  that  date,  and  no  tion  followed  m  which  Comonfort  took  a  con- 

boat  shall  be  cleared  below  Helena  under  Bule  XXIII.,  spionoDS  part.     On  the  return  of  Santa  Anna 

^^^feE^.i*''!.**".®*     „   ..        «*    .X       ^v    «  ^  to  power,  in  1868,  Comonfort  was  at  once  dU- 

XXIX.  Blank  applications,  affidaTits,  and  bonds  for  ^^^^  f^^^  ^f^^^     j^  eonjunction  with  Al- 
Trade  Stores,  and  authonty  to  purchase  the  property  *"««^«  "v»",    ilx      *«  wuj""^vivx*   »»  «  ^* 
of  insurrectionary  districts,  will  be  fomished  to*^  any  vwez  he  rawed  the  standard  of  revolution; 
Stfrreyor  applying  for  them  at  the  office  of  the  AgencV  proclaimed  the  peace  of  Ayntla,  qn  the  11th  of 
in  Gincinnati,  which  blanks  will  be  prepared  by  suen  March ;  and  compelled  Santa  Anna  to  retreat 


Agent,  to  whom  the  same  shell  be  presented  for  the  visit,  the  necessarv  funds  to  carry  on  the  war, 

desired  authority.  he  returned,  and  drove  the  Dictator  from  Mex- 

In  May  a  decision  was  given  by  Chief  Justice  ^^^  ^  l^^^-     ^^w©«  assnmed^e  supreme 

Taney  on  a  case  which  arose  in  Baltimore  un-  government  on  Santa  Anna  s  abdication,  but 

der  regulations  previously  prescribed  for  trade  ^^^  wearying  of  political  cares,  delegated  his 

in  Maryland.    6ne  Carpenter  neglected  or  re-  authonty  to  Comonfort,  who  became  p^^ 

fused  to  obtain  the  permit  required,  and  his  president  of  Mexico,  Dea  11th,  1866.  He  won, 

goods  were  seized.    The  case  was  carried  to  Jowever,  found  himself  strongly  opposed  by 

the  United  States  Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Ta-  the  conservative  party,  which  comprised  in  its 

noy  decided  as  follows  :  ^^  the  clergy,  a  part  of  the  army,  and  the 

''  ^  Citizens  who  were  under  the  mnuence  of  the 

But  if  th^e  regulations  had  been  made  directiy  by  clergy.    The  Junta  of  Zaoapoastla  first  issued 

Googresa  they  could  not  be  sustained  by  a  court  of  ^  ^t^.,„^' — .*..  -^«  4.1,^  io*-k  r^fi  -n^^     ^-^a 

iustSe,  whoseMuty  it  is  to  administer  the^law  accord.  0,  pronuneiamento,  on  the  19tti  of  Dec.,  and 

ing  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    For  from  the  conservatives  soon  marched  on  Puebla, 

the  commeDcement  of  the  Goyemment  to  this  d^  it  where  they  assembled  a  force  variouslH  esti- 

has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  repeatedly  decl-  mated  at  from  5,000  to  16,000  men,  in  Feb.  1866. 

Sr?.t*4f"t?'XfSi"^it{f'«±rj*"dS!  Oor'^ort  prompt  marched   gainst  them 

mestio  trade  of  a  SUte.    They  have  no  right  to  com-  With  a  force  of  12,000,  consisting  of  the  JNatlon- 

pel  it  to  |>ass  through  their  custom  houses,  nor  to  tax  al  Guard  and  that  portion  of  the  army  which 

It.    This  is  so  plain^  set  forth  in  IheGonstitution  that  had  remained  faithftil  to  him,  and,  on  the  20th 

iV'qr^^r^^uTuray't^e'tJnl^^^^  ?i[  ^ff  VT^'^^  f'VVaJZfnrkJnl 

tie?may  take  proper  measures  to  prerent  trade  or  in-  t^®  81st  of  March  he  issued  a  decree  ordenng 

tereourse  with  the  enemy.    But  it  does  not  by  anr  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property,  and 

means  follow  that  the^  disregard  the  limits  of  all  their  followed  it  on  the  28th  of  June  by  another, 

own  powers  as  prescribed  by  the  ConsUtution.  or  the  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  landed  estate. 

nghU  and  powers  reserved  to  the  SUtes  and  the  peo-  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^|J^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

A  civil  war.  or  any  other,  does  not  enlarge  the  hun,  and  a  conflict  of  great  bitterness  ensued, 

powers  ofthe  Federal  OoTemment  over  the  States  or  Revolts,  inspired  by  this  party,  broke  out  in 

the  people,  beyond  what  the  compact  has  given  to  it  different  portions  of  the  republic,  but  were 

declares  that "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  In  March,  1867,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 

States  by  the  Gonstitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  at  Mexico   promulgated  a  new  constitution. 

States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  vesting  the  legislative  power  and  the  control 

people."    Nor  does  a  civil  war^r  any  other  war.  ab-  ^^^r  religious  and  military  affairs  solely  in 

SiX' witfa^n  etrrnrfl±h"anM'?igtrrn^^  Congress.^  The  president,  finding  it  impossible 

powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  SUtea  to  govern  the  country,  agitated  as  it  WBB  DJ 
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Motions,  under  sncli  restrictions  tras  eyentnally  of  which  have  not  happened  to  any  snch  peo- 

ooDStrained,  in  October,  1857,  to  apply  for  pie  in  modern  days.    With  a  currency  which 

extraordinary  powers.     These  were  granted,  had  become  nearly  worthless,  a  Goyemment 

Not.  4th,  1857,  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  that  seized  npon  supplies  for  the  army  with  a 

he  was  proclaimed   constitutional   president,  ruthless  hand,  a  railway  system  so  worn  as  to 

Troubles  were,  however,  multiplying  around  .be  incapable  of  transporting  troops  and  sup- 

him.    The  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  plies  of  food  for  the  army  and  people  promptly, 

brigade,  had  been  alienated  from  him ;  and  on  its  most  fertile  regions  desolated  and  a  scarcity 

the  17th  of  December  this  brigade  declared  in  the  entire  crops,  a  blockade  so  stringent  as 

against  the  new  constitution,  but  named  him  to  cut  off  the  outer  world,  a  conscription  that 

as  chief  of  a  new  Government.     On  the  11th  took  every  man  between  eighteen  and  forty- 

of  January,  1858,  however,  they  discarded  him  ^ve  into  the  army,  a  formidable  power  claim- 

altogether,  and  a  bloody  insurrection  broke  out  ing  their  allegiance,  invading  their  towns  and 

that  day  in  the  capital,  which  lasted  for  ten  days.  States,  offering  liberty  to  their  slaves,  enrolling 

Gen.  Comonfort  appointed  Juarez,  then  presi-  them  in  its  armies,  and  defying  their  retalia- 

dent  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  provisional  presi-  tion ;  their  strongholds  captur^  their  terri- 

dent,  and  attempted,  by  taking  the  field  in  per-  tory  divided,  their  armies  defeated  in  the  field 

son,  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  in  vain.  On  the  with  thousands  slain,  and  the  prisoners  cap- 

21st  of  January,  his  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  tured — ^being  large  in  numbers— held  without 

the  insui^nts,  and  he  fled  with  Juarez  to  Guan-  exchange,  the  territory  growing  less  and  les^ 

iguato,  where  the  latter  convened  a  Congress  to  themselves  unrecognized  among-  nations ;  any 

take  measures  to  reinstate  Comonfort.    Mean-  other  people  than  those  reared  under  Ameri- 

time,  the  insurgents  and  church  party  had  ap-  can  institutions  would  have  succumbed — would 

pointed  Gen.  Zuloaga  provisional   president,  have  proposed  terms  of  peace, 

and  Comonfort,  finding  that  he  coidd  do  nothing  The  currency  of  the  Confederate  States  has, 

more  for  his  country,  escaped  from  Mexico,  in  during  the  year,  exerted  a  most  unfavorable  in- 

Feb.  1858,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  fiuenoe  on  their  internal  affairs,  and  very  seri- 

thence  repaired  to  France.    Soon  after  the  ously  diminished  their  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 

snccess.  of  his  friend  Juarez,  who,  in  1859,  cess  in  the  war. 

triumphed  over  Miramon  and  the  church  party,  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  im- 

and  upon  the  first  movement  of  the  French  for  pression  was  universal  that  the  war  would  be 

tiie  invasion  of  his  country,  Comonfort  return-  short.    The  most  distinguished  politicians,  the 

ed  thither,  and  offered  his  services  to  Juarez,  wisest  commercial  men  and  capitalists  of  all 

who  at  once  appointed  him  chief  commander  classes,  indeed  every  household,  acted  upon  this 

of  the  troops.     In  this   position,  his  skiU,  view.  Hence,  every  one  was  soon  embarrassed 

bravery,  and  loyalty  won  him  the  respect  of  for  the  want  of  hundreds  of  small  articles, 

the  French  forces,  as  well  as  of  his  own  troops,  which  might  have  been  procured  at  cheap  rates 

He  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  bandits  while  if  the  parties  had  been  able  to  look  only  a  few 

on  his  way  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  months  into  the  future.  This  same  short-sight- 

CONFEDERATE  STATES.    Most  terrible  edness  controlled  the  financial  affairs  of  the 

trials  befell  the  Confederacy  "^  in  1868,  the  like  Confederacy.    Its  loans  were  to  be  in  bonds, 

and  its  currency  was  to  be  paper.    The  capital 

*oFncBB8  or  THB  ooNTBDiRATB  ooYBBiniBNT.  iuvcsted  lu  thc  bouds  was  drawn  principally 

ExBcnrmBi—Jdifenoii  DartA,  of  Mtastssi^pi,  Pr^Hdtid;  .  from  banks,  from  merchants  who  had  been 

'^Aiift'^^iuLS^^^^S^t^.  M  G«.,^»;  ^Pl  »?t  Of  b°«l?««.  »»d  from  trust  estates 

Col.  James  Cbestnnt,  of  Bonth  Oarollna;  Col.  Wm.  P.John-  &nd  Chantable  institutions.    Such  SOUrcCS  were 

S°'^®y^T°*°*iy4,9S^-.'^^??-i^*^^*^*5»*^PP*»  ^'-  soon  exhausted,  and  it  became  impossible  to 

G.  W.  C.  Lee,  of  Ylrginla;  CoL  John  T.  Wood.  w»„u^v  4!u.4.v^.  ^L,..^^^^  ««  v^n;i:n^  vJr«^«.v-i-  *« 

PHtau  £oretaryto  PreHdMi^BurtoB  N.  Harrison,  of  ^^^^  further  progress  m  bondmg  by  appeals  to 

MiaBiflBippf.  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  in  consequence 

DxpABmneirT  or  Jvstiob:— George  Davis,  of  North  Caro-  money  capitalists  lU  the  community.     The  cap' 

l^AOometf-G^n^;  Wjde  Key«^^f^Alabamj^^JlMi«*-  ital  of  the  people  consisted  mainly  in  lands 

Sinm<SSJMr  ftTPa^wto;  0*.  E.'Nei8on^VGeoSa!^  *^^  negroes,  and  the  habits  of  the  wealthy 

perinteruttnt  rf  Public  PrinUng ;  E.  M.  Smith,  of  Tir-  for  generations  had  kept  them  in  one  chan- 

**t«2^?d!SSS«nt:-c.  g.  Momminwr,  of  South  nel— that  of  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 


TKBASUBT  UEPARTmvT  :—ij.  u.  Memmtuffer,  or  sontn 
Carolina,  S^oretary  of  Treasury'  Bobert Tyl«r,  Register; 
S.  C.  Elmore,  Treamrer;  J.  M.  Strother,  of  Virginia,  ChM 


,          „              _  M.  D.,  JSurgeon»04Mral;  C.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Aaehtant 

CUrk;  Lewis  Crnner,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  Comptroller;  B.  Svrgeoti'GeT^eral. 

Baker,  of  Florida,  First  Auditor  ;  W.  H.  8.  Taylor,  of  Lou-  Navy  Dxpabtm  Birr :— 8.  B.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  Seeretary 

isiana,  Seeond  Auditor.  of  the  Naw;  E.  M.  TIdball,  Chief  Clerk;  Com.  John  M. 


ary  or  war;  K.  w.  u.Kean.  CMef  Bareau  of     Detail;  Sargeon  W.  A.  W.  Bpotswood.  Chief  ,  

War;  Gen.  8.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Iiupeetor-Oeneral;  andSurgory;  Paymaster  J.  DeBree,  Chief  €/ (SotAing  and 

Lient-Col.  J.  Withers,  Lieut-Col.  H.  L.  Cftr,  Major  E.  A.  Provisions.                                           -^  -v             ir 

Palfrer,  Major  Charles  H.  Lee,  M^or  8.  W.  Melton,  Cap-  PosTOmoKDispABTjmrri^J.  K.  Beagan,  of  Texas,  Po«f- 

tain  Beilly,  AseUfUuit  Adjuta^Ueand  InspeetoT'Oensrals;  master-General;  H.  St.  George  Offutt,  of  Ylrgfnfa,  Chief 

Brig.-Gen.'  A.  B.  Lawton,  of  Georgia,  Quartermaster-Gen-  of  Conffeyance  Bureau  ;  B.  N.  Clemente,  Chief  qfAfrpoiitU 

eral;  CoL  L.  B.  Northrop,  of  South  Carolina,  Commifuary'  ment  Bureau;  John  Ll  Harrell,  of  Alaoama,  Chin  of  Fi" 

General;  CoL  J.  Gorgaa,  Chi^  of  Ordnance;  S.  P.  Moore,  nance  Bureau;  B  PulWr,  of  North  Corollna,  Chi^CUrk. 
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rice — the  surplaB  products  to  be  invested  in    PobUcdebt............ |8a,2i8,S90 

lands  and  n^roei!;     This  thirst  fop  land  and    Notes  omceUed  «d  redeemed w^m,^ 

negro  investments  absorbed  the  millions  of  Total  expenditoret $619,866,809 

income,  and  kept  the  people  generally  in  debt  '^^***  ^f  receipts go>*g«.a» 

as  ranch  as  a  yearns  income.   There  existed  BsUmeeiatiewqiry $82,154,884 

no  millionnaire  bankers,  merchants,  manufac-  From  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount  of 

turer8,aiidoa»efinoney^c«pitali«ts,thatlived'  SJ^Krta^cS.tuJJuJ^bSlJJi^t't^^it 

in  splendor  on  inoomes  derived  from  money  at        been  regularly  audited,  estimated 65,ooo,ooo 

interest.    Bach  people  as  those  in  the  Oonfed-  ^^^ $ni54itt4 

erate  States  were  not  in  a  situation  to  invest  in       _^        ................ .......^ ,  o*^fo* 

bonds;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  ,  The  pubhc  debt  (exclusive  of  the  foreign 

volunteer  to  invest  in  bonds  at  the  expense  of  in-  ^^^)  ^  ^«  same  period,  was  as  follows : 

curring  new  debts,  or  with  the  necessity  of  sell-  _, .  ^                        pukded. 

iiiK  property.  Many,  very  many  planters  who  gf5^?S«nSv.v;;.;.v;.:v.:;:::;;;:;.v.:-.;.  •*2J;JS:So 

subscribed  to  the  cotton  loan  sold  the  bonds    sisperoents 4i.ooe^o 

immediately,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  the    ^^  P*'  *^^  ^^^^  interest  bonds g,oas.ooo 

payment  of  debts,  or  inland  and  negroes,  and  Total $292,916,920 

were  unwilling  afterward  to  sell,  even  to  aid  unfukdxii. 

the  Government,  any  of  their  agricultural  pro-     Tfeasory  notes:  general  currency...^ $606,682,798 

ducts  for  leas  than  the  highest  market  value    Two-year notes..... 8,477,975 

for  currency..  Many  were  not  willing  to  seu  SSSISSSIIlS:::;;:::;:::::::::::;:;:;:  122,6^200 

for  currency  at  any  price.    The  consequence    Under  $s 4,887,096 

of  this  was  an  act  of  impressment  on  the  part    Five  percent  call  certificates 26.240.ooo 

of  the  Government,  and  starvation  to  towns  Total $766,447,519 

and  villages,  and  all  that  class  of  persons  who  I>«4nct  amount  of  Treasury  notes  ftinded  and 

live  on  fixed  incomes.    The  financaal  career  of         ^^^^ ^^^ 

the  Government  in  providing  for  the  expenses  Total $70M^7|5i9 

of  a  great  war,  is  shown  in  the  following  stete-  j^  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Treasury 

ments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  ^otes  in  circulation  at  the  date  of  this, report, 

ouTSTANDnfa  TRKA8CRT  K0TE8.  AUGUST  8th,  1868.  thcrc  must  be  added  the  further  sum  of  one 

Total  of  all  kinds  of  General  Currency  Notes..  $588,114,406  hundred  millions  for  the  twO  months  which 

Estimated  on  hand  for  cancellation 70,184,600  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  above  sched- 

Tot^i            1452,979906  ^^***    The  balance  of  appropriations  made  by 

And  ptobabie'beyond  the  MtniMippi!! !!!!!!!    i60,oooiooo  Oongress,  and  not  drawn  on  September  dOth, 

atoe. iSSiSHiiS  rtoi^asfoUowe: 

War  Department $895,502,698 

BTATBIciirT  OF  BONDS  IKTO  WHICH  CDBRBKCT  HAS  BHEH     NaTT  Department 24,418,645 

FUXDXD,  INCLUDING  AVAILS  OF  THE  PBOOUCB  LOAN.  ^J^  mlscellaneoua,  etc 56,240,996 


Total  of  100  million  loan $100,000,000 

Funded  since  Feb.  20th,  1868 1244^18.870 

Funded  of  notes,  May  16th,  1861 8,086300 


Onstoms 294,460 

Total $476,451,799 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  various  de- 


Total $282,404,670  ,.         *    -      *i,  .     *  ^tv     n  l 

On  hand,  to  be  ftinded  by  estimate 70,000,000    partments  for  the  Support  01  the  (jovernmcnt, 


Total  ftinded $802,401670 


were  made  to  Ist  July,  1864,  the  end  of  the 

Five pwMntSSTpwiy funded!;!:!!:".!;!;*.'  T^JSiooo.  fi«»l  y«*r,  Ind  were  as  follows: 

— ^— -  Leglslattve  Department $809,006 

Total i $817,846,670  Executive  *  52,880 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  finances  w«"'^         •*        ;;;;;;;;!;;;;i;;;;;;!!;  4881078.870 

at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  1868:  S»^^^  «        ^^'®*i'Sg 

^  FostOffice         **  8,908 

nscBiPTS  FROirjAXUABT  1st,  TO  SEPTEMBSB  80th,  1868.  State  "  '^^SJ 

For  eight  per  cent,  stock $107,292,900  •^"•****  **  ^-^* 

For  seven  per  cent  stock 88,787,630  t^v*.!  ^ATKAOAAOst 

For  six  per  cent  stock 6,810,050  ^^*" $475,498,498 

For  five  per  cent  call  certificates ^^^^       If  these  estimates  be  extended  to  embrace 

For  four  per  cent  call  certifloates 482,200  ^t.  •    •  >  i.v        ^  j.u 

Cotton  certificates,  act  April  21st,  1862 2,000.000  the  remaining  SIX  months  of  the  same  year, 

Interest  on  loans 140,210  they  must  be  doubled,  and  that  sum  added  to 

5JL?i^noteV;;;.V.V;.V.V.V.V.V:::;;;::;::::  wijm^m  ^^  undrawn  appropriations  would  make  an 

SeqnestraUon 1,862,556  aggregate  of  $1,427,448,778. 

£!i5!?J?i«VJ««'V*VV *^'IX?        The  Confederate  currency  was  sold  during 

JSzport  ciuty  on  cotton ••  0,101  .«  .     •  .  j  t  ^-i.     j  n 

Patent  ftind iol794  *"®  year  at  SIX  cents,  and  less,  on  the  dollar. 

Mlscellaneoua,  including  repayments  by  disburs-  This  depreciation  was  foUowed  by  most  serious 

*^**®~" ^^^^^^^  consequences.      The  staple   property  of  the 

Total $601,522,898  country  became  worth  two  or  three,  and  in 

KXPENDiTuaas  DCBiKG  SAXK  PBBioD.  somc  cases  four,  tiroes  its  old  value.    But  most 

War  Department $871,988,944  of  the  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  food 

^^S^SZL:iu::::::::::::::::::-  ftM  f?^  clothing,  were  frooi  five  to  one  hundred 

Cnstoms <. 66|686  times  their  former  value.    This  state  of  affairs 
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caused  much  discussion  among  the  public  men 
as  to  the  canse  and  the  remedies.  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Qeoiigia,  in  a  published  letter,  presented  the 
following  views: 

The  first  fieat  error  was  in*attemptiog  to  carrr  on 
a  great  anaexpenuTe  war  solely  on  orMlit— witLout 
taxation.  This  Is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever 
made  hj^  a  ciyilixed  people.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment will  hardly  invite  its  repetition.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  existence^  the  present  Congress  neither 
leried  nor  collected  a  single  cent  of  taxes,  and  post- 
poned the  collection  of  those  leried  for  the  second  year 
to  a  period  fatally  too  late  to  support  our  carrency. 

The  second  error  naturally  resulted  from  the  first, 
and  consummated  the  destruction  of  public  credit. 
This  error  was  the  use  of  the  public  credit  almost  ex« 
dnsively  in  the  form  of  currency.  The  natural  result 
of  this  policy  was  plain,  ineritable,  overwhelming.  It 
is  a  well-settled  and  sound  principle  in  currency  that  a 
nation  which  has  a  sufficient  qnanuty  of  circulatmg  me- 
&um  properly  to  answer  the  wants  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce, cannot  add  to  the  value  of  that  currency  by  any 
lurther  addition  to  its  anantity.  In  the  ordinary  state 
of  trade,  any  excess  ot  the  proper  quantitv  exhibits 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  exportation  of  buUion — any 
defideney,  in  importation.  When,  from  any  caase 
whatever,  the  operation  of  this  law  is  prevented,  any 
rednndanoj  of  currency  must  necessarily  depreciate 
the  whde  mass,  and  this  denredation  will  exhibit 
itself  in  the  rise  in  price  of  all  commodities  which  it 
dxcolates.  It  is  also  true  that  if  this  redundant  cnr- 
leney  exists  in  the  form  of  paper  mooev  not  convert- 
ible into  coin  A  the  will  of  tne  holder,  tne  measure  of 
this  depreciation  is  the  difference  between  the  standard 
or  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price  when 
paid  in  tois  currenojr. 

Tested  by  these  plain  and  socmd  principles,  the  sola- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  our  present  financial  troubles  is 
easy.  When  this  revolution  commenced,  our  currency 
was  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  society.  The  proof  u 
that  neariy  all  of  the  banks  within  the  Gonnderate 
States  had  suspended  cash  payments,  and  their  notes 
were  depreciated;  therefore,  the  first  Treasury  note 
which  was  put  into  circulation  added  its  nominal  val- 
ve to  this  excess ;  each  succeeding  issue  enlarged  it, 
and  increased  the  depredation  m  the  whole  mass. 
This  depreciation  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
rise  of  commodities ;  yet  the  Gtovemment  has  unwise- 
Iv  oontinaed  daily  by  a  forced  circulation  to  add  to 
this  excess,  increase  the  depreciation,  and  enhance  the 
price  of  all  the  commodities  which  it  is  compelled  to 
purchase,  and  is  thus  exhausting  the  national  re- 
sources in  the  ratio  of  geometrical  progression. 

This  ruinous  policy  would  have  long  since  run  its 
eonne  but  for  the  JMt  that  law,  intimidation,  and, 
above  all,  the  ardent,  sincere,  honest  but  mistaken 
patriotism  of  the  people  have  been  invoked  to  uphold 
it.  But  the  principle  being  radically  wrong,  no  human 
power  could  uphold  it  long,  and  in  spito  of  all  these 
powerful  proon,  our  national  currency  is  depreciated 
more  than  one  thousand  per  cent,  oelow  gold  and 
silver,  four  hundred  per  cent,  below  suspen£d  bank 
notes,  and  prices  and  payments  are  rapidly  adjusting 
tl^emselves  to  the  inexorable  foots. 

Others  denounced  the  Goyemment  for  the 
existing  state  of  aflOurs,  but  all  agreed  that  the 
evil  consisted  in  the  excess  of  paper  money. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  sustain  the 
operations  of  the  Goyemment,  and  at  the  same 
time  redoce  the  volume  of  the  currency.  .  Ifr. 
Toombs  suggested  the  following  measures : 

This  depreciation  of  currency  having  been  shown  to 
have  resulted  chiefly  fhmi  the  excessive  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  we  can  only  correct  this  evil  by  stop- 
ping instantly  any  further  issue  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  and  bv  redudng  as  rapidly  as  possible  our 
present  outstanding  issues.    It  requires  large,  compre- 


hensive, and  effident  measures  for  their  continual  de< 
dnction,  until  they  shall  rise  in  value,  and  approximato 
as  neariy  as  our  circumstances  will  allow  to  the  stand- 
ard value  of  sold  and  silver. 

Taxation  and  loans  are  the  only  means  of  attaining 
this  result — ^taxation,  comprehensive,  simple,  rigid, 
and  equaL  The  present  tax  law  does  not  possess  these 
qualities— it  is  partial,  unequal,  and  complex ;  it  fos- 
ters vulgar  prejudices,  and  will  flfsther  an  abundant 
harvest  of  frauds  and  perjuries.  The  tax  in  kind  and 
principle  is  subject  to  many  grave  objections.  This 
mode  of  taxation  should  never  be  resorted  to  when  the 
currency  is  redundant,  but  with  all  its  faults  may  be  a' 
necessary  evil  whenever  there  is  a  great  defidency  in 
the  drculating  medium.  The  execution  of  such  a'law 
Is  necessarily  difficult,  irritating,  wastefhl,  and  produc- 
tive of  much  fraud. 

But  certainly,  in  our  present  condition,  the  war  can- 
not be  carried  on  and  the  currency  sustained  by  taxa- 
tion alone ;  we  must  tesort  to  loans.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  discourai^  by  the  ill  sdccess  of  the  €k>vemment 
lately  in  funding  its  Treasurv  notes.  Treasury  notes 
are  m  great  excess ;  the  holoers  are  anxiously  hunt- 
ing for  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  them.  The 
Government  is  perfectly  able  to  supply  that  want; 
heretofore  it  has  not  done  so.  We  must  issue  new 
bonds  with  prindpal  and  interest  payable  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  thdr  equivalent,  and  adopt  measures  to  make 
such  payment  certain.  This  can  be  done  by  mort- 
gaging a  spedfic  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  new 
bondholders,  adequate  to  the  payment  of  both  prind- 
pal and  interest  as  each  may  respectively  fall  due, 
coupled  with  clear  provisions  that  their  taxes  shall  bo 
irrepealable  until  the  mortgages  are  paid,  and  that 
these  taxes  shall  only  be  paid  in  gold  or  the  coupons 
of  the  bonds  for  which  they  are  pledged. 

By  making  the  provision  for  our  bonds  ample  at 
the  beginning,  so  that  no  future  le^slation  shall  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  we  give  the 
public  creditor  the  bestpossible  security  for  his  money 
which  we  are  able  toofier.  The  overthrow  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  will  be  his  only  danger;  that  cannot  be  provid- 
ed against. 

Mr.  Oldham,  of  Texas,  later  in  the  year,  pro- 
posed a  plan  in  Oongress,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was  the  levy  of  such  a  tax  as  would  ex- 
tinguish a  large  portion  of  the  debt.  The  fea- 
ture of  it  was  a  tax  on  all  outstanding  Treasury 
notes  and  other  securities  of  the  Government. 
This  is  similar  to  the  plan  •  suggested  in  his 
message  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Davis.  (See  Pub- 
lic DOCUMKNTS.) 

Another  scheme  proposed  was  the  following : 

First,  a  continued  money  tax  should  be  levied  to  pay 
the  interest  of  our  debt ;  and  second,  the  levy  of  a  tax 
or  forced  loan  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  as  much 
more  as  may  be  needed,  upon  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, the  taxpayers  to  receive  either  seven  or  eight  per 
cent,  bonds  for  such  forced  loan.  I  would  suggest  tnat 
the  bonds  bear  not  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per 
cent,  this  being  less  than  the  average  rate  of  interest 
in  the  diflferentStates.  This  tax  should  be  distributed 
equally  upon  the  wealth  of  every  individual  in  the  Con- 
federacy, to  be  collected  in  sums  sufficient  first  to 
absorb  the  present  currency,  and  next  to  provide  for 
^e  future  wants  of  Government  up  to  fifteen  hundred 
millions. 

I  believe  there  are  few  men  of  property  who  could 
not  raise  the  money  to  pay  this  tax,  having  bonds  to 
hypothecate.  Bnt  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  require 
casji  fin>m  individuals.  A  tax  note  would  be  taken. 
This  tax  note,  having  a  prior  lien  over  all  other  debts, 
and  in  addition  having  the  bonds  collaterals  attached, 
would  command  money  anywhere,  and  be  at  a  pre- 
mium, until  our  currency  became  equal  to  gold  and 
silver.  They  wonld  be  negotiable  here  and  in  every 
other  country.  Such  an  assumption  of  our  national 
debt  by  the  wealth  of  our  country  would  silence  the 
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bow  nndeTonrreni  hints  at  final  repudiation,  and  raise  Another  farmer,  on  James  river,  at  the  same 

our  bonds  to  the  highest  standard  in  all  European  ^ime,  wrote  as  follows: 

markets. 

If  this  tax  or  forced  loan  be  levied  equally  on  all  I  see  that  yon  and  other  papers  state  that  there  is  no 

the  wealth  of  our  conntij,  its  necessity,  justice,  and  wheat  in  the  city  mills,  and  none  arriving ;  and  you 

propriety  will  commend  it  to  everybody,  for  all  would  blame  the  farmers.  You  write  in  ignorance  of  the  facts, 

see  that  it  is  better  to  give  up  even  half  of  our  estates  The  fanners  are  not  blamable.  The  Government  agents 

than  to  become  a  conquered  people  and  lose  all.  have  impressed  all  the  wheat,  and  floof  and  beef  in  this 

region,  which  was  destined  for  Richmond.  I  suppose  the 

The  following  is  another  view  that  was  pre-  same  is  the  case  all  over  the  State.    This  wm  explain 

Sented :  to  you  why  no  wheat  arrives— the  farmers  have  none 

to  send — it  has  been  seized  by  Government  agents. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  war  stirred  the  patriot-  Look  to  them.                                JAMES  RIVER, 

ism  of  the  people,  it  was  believed  that  every  man  able  '  jm.     ±\,         i.       1.1.     •  • 

to  bear  arms  WQuld  volunteer,  and  it  was  equally  be-  ooon  alter  the  act  anthonzmg  impressment 

lieved  that  every  dollar  of  property  would  be  willingly  took  effect,  instructions  were  issued  from  the 

held  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Government    But  dis^  War  Department  regulating  this  proceeding. 

Srn^^^U^ ^S^^'n^SSi^^r^f^.*:  Th«  detailBu^on  which  difflcdty aro»ebe«une 

property  conscription  act  has  become  equally  neces-  pne  subject  01  lurtner  instructions.  Ine  toUow- 

sary  fbr  the  Treasury.  Funding  and  volunteering  both  ing  explains  some  of  these  details,  and  shows 

<*  played  out"  about  the  same  time,  and  as  the  Gov-  the  severity  with  whidi  the  law  might  be  en- 

ernment  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  volunteering,  forced  * 

and  to  resort  to  compulsory  conscription,  to  make  all  *           n^^^i  /uA^a   tca  10 

men  bear  their  proper  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  army.  .          (^€ner<U  OrOers,  JSo,  i». 

BO  now  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  money  arm  of  Adjutaht  akd  ImpsCTOB-OBirsRAi.^  ^ J2P*»  I 

the  Government  to  abandon  voluntary  funding,  and  ^                       BicmioKn.  Va.,  Uan^  19tA,  ises.     f 

to  resort  to  compulsory  loans  upon  the  property  of  the  I^  conseqnenoe  of  numerons  applications  made  by 

people.  Tarions  persons  to  the  War  Department,  it  is  obvious 

1^0  expedients  only  remain  to  the  Government—  that  some  misconception  in  regard  to  the  instructions 

the  forced  loan  and  the  public  sale  of  Confederate  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  impressment 

bonds  for  what  they  will  bring,  both  to  be  accompa-  of  supplies,  must  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or 

nied  with  a  cessation  of  the  issue  of  Confederate  Treas-  that  the  agents  of  the  Government  have  riolated  their 

ury  notes.  instructions.    Now,  therefore,  for  the  nuipose  of  re* 

,  moving  such  misconception,  and  to  privent  any  viola* 

The  most  serious  consequence  which  result-  tion  or  these  instructions,  it  is  hereby  ordered : 

ed  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  was  cireu^^ti^^  what^vw^S^  reS"^^ 

the  refusal  of  the  agriculturists  to  sell  their  pan^'as  f^htaowrconMSJpt?on,OTtfftof^ 

produce  for  the  Government  notes,  or  to  sell  VLj^  emnloy^s,  or  slaves. 

only  at  the  highest  price.    This  determination,  IL  That  no  officer  shall  at  any  time,  unless  specially 

if  adhered  to,  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  ordered  so,  to  do  by  a  general  commanding,  in  a  case  of 

thearmyfromalackof  supplies,andthestarva-  S"ar^S%VSSeTn ;:;i??ii" "'"'  '"  ontheirwayto 

tion  of  the  people  who  were  engaged  m  other  nL  These  orders  were  included  in  the  instructions 

industrial  pursuits  in  towns  and  cities.    In  an-  originally  issued  in  relation^to  impressment  b^  the 

ticipation  of  this  danger,                             "  "              *              .  -    — 

Congress  in  the  beginning 

authorized  the  Government  to  seize  or  impress  ^x\\  ^  held  strictly  responsible. 

aU  the  produce  necessary  for  the  army.    It  Inconformity  with  the  foregoing,  to  prevent  any  m* 

provided  that  a  board  of  commissioners  should  considerate  action  on  the  part  of  officers  or  agents 

be  appointed  in  each  State,  who  should  deter-  f^^  'IV^i^H^^^^J^  impressmenly  they  are,  en- 

__.    ^*^ .   .„  ;i .   ^x.1  ^«:^r>-  «,T.;^i>  *u^  Joined,  until  farther  orders  (which  will  not  be  given 

mme,  every  sixty  days,  the  prices  which  the  Jnless  under  imperative  exigencies  for  the  supply  of 
Government  should  pay  for  each  article  of  pro-  the  army),  not  to  impress  any  necessaries  of  subsist- 
duce  impressed  within  the  State.    A  central  ence  to  man,  owned  oy  producers,  *»  tran^u  to  mar- 
board  of  commissioners  was  also  appointed  for  k®*»  ^^  aOer  arriving  at  market,  unless  retained  an  un- 
all  the  States.    The  act  authorizi^  the  agents  «»«««*l«  ^'b^^^''  ^  '^''^""s' COOPER 
of  the  Government  to  seize  all  the  produce  of  (Signed)               '            Adj't  and  Insp.-Gen. 
the  farmer,  except  so  much  as  was  necessary  . .           ^.        «  ^.    1.      ^    i. 
to  maintam  himself  and  famUy.    For  this  pro-  ^  4*  *  meeting  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
duce  the  agent  paid  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  for  impressment  m  the  Confederate  States,  held 
State  commissioners.   The  operation  of  the  act  *'  Augusta,  Georgia,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
created  an  unparalleled  excitement  among  the  ^®  following  regulations,  among  othere,  were 
people.    A  farmer  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  adopted: 

thus  wrote,  on  October  28d,  to  the  papers  at  That  the  practice  of  the  Confederate  Government's 

Richmond  *  agents  in  making  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  manu- 

futures  and  other  articles  for  the  army,  at  higher 
Yon  speak  of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  farmers  prices  than  those  adopted  by  the  several  boards  of 
are  sencQng^  forward  their  crop  of  wheat  I  do  not  commissioners  in  the  different  States,  is  hiehly  repre- 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  counties,  but  so  far  as  hensible,  injurious  to  the  Government,  and^should  be 
Louisa  is  oonoerned,  there  is  none  to  send,  as  the  Gov-  stopped  at  once  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
emment  has  taken  the  entire  crop.  As  far  as  I  have  JSeaohedf  That  the  habit  which  prevails  in  many  sec- 
beard  from,  it  has  all  been  sent  to  Richmond  on  Gov-  tions  of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  quartermasters  and 
ernment  account,  at  the  fixed  price  of  five  dollars  i>er  commissaries  and  their  agents,  in  impressing  articles 
bushel,  barely  leaving  suflSoient  for  seed  and  family  for  private  consumption  in  families,  is  oontrair  to  the 
use.  All  the  hay  and  oats  have  long  since  been  hauled  acts  of  Congress  regulating  impressments,  ana  should 
off  to  our  army  in  0|^nge  and  Culpepper.  be  prohibited  by  the  War  Department 
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Be$olv€d,  That  in  impressing  articles  of  food  and 
§onee  for  the  army,  ihe  agents  of  the  Government 
showd  exercise  a  discretion,  and  impress  in  those  sec- 
tiooa  of  the  different  States  where  i(M>d  and  forage  are 
most  abundant. 

3iaoh4dj  That  in  those  parts  of  the  ooantry  where 
the  provision  crop  is  short,  and  will  not  moi»  than 
npp^  the  wants  of  the  oonotiy,  the  tithes  doe  the 
Government  should  be  commuted  for  in  money,  and 
left  for  the  supply  of  soldiers'  families  and  other  desti- 
tute persona  at  Government  prices. 

Be9olP€d,  That  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  act 
of  Congress  regulating  the  matter,  the  price  of  no  ai> 
tide  manu&ctured  for  the  use  of  the  Oovemment  un- 
der the  said  act  can  be  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  production,  excluding  the  cost  or  the  raw 
material,  whica  should  only  be  reimbursed  without  a 
profit  thereon. 

The  effect  of  these  measnres  was  to  create  a 
difficalty  la  procuring  food  for  both  army  and 
people.  Both  suffered.  Innumerable  methods 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  saving 

Sroperty  from  impressment  Hundreds  of  pro- 
ucers  were  driven  to  sell  clandestinely  or 
open]/  their  stores  to  non-producers  out  of  the 
army,  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  pay 
fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  Gk>v- 
emment  paid.  The  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  shown  in  the  declarations  of  the 
press,  the  speeches  of  public  men,  and  those 
ipade  in  the  House  of  Congress. 

*^  These  arbitrary  impressments  of  Govern- 
ment," said  the  press,  "touch  the  people's 
pride  and  sense  of  justice;  and  they  effect  a 
great  and  natural  change  in  their  sentiments 
toward  the  cause.  Men  who,  in  a  romantic  and 
pious  enthusiasm  for  their  country,  have  cheer- 
folly  given  up  their  sons  to  the  battle,  and  have 
asustod  with  a  sort  of  mournful  pride  in  the 
burial  of  their  offspring  slain  on  the  field,  have 
had  their  feelings  and  temper  toward  the  GK)v- 
emment  suddenly  changed  by  the  rude  and 
rapacious  action  of  the  Gk>vernment  press- 
gangs.  They  make  this  natural  reflection, 
whether  a  good  cause,  administered  in  wrong 
and  rapacity,  can  succeed ;  and  these  impress- 
ments have  done  more  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  its  public  men 
in  civil  office  for  administering  affairs  than  any 
other  cause  and  all  causes  combined.^' 

While  numerous  commissioners,  i>08t  quarter- 
masters, and  other  Government  agents  practised 
gross  abuses,  oppressed  the  people,  and  caused 
8tanratioi»to  threaten  whole  villages  and  towns, 
and  thus  brought  odium  upon  the  Government^ 
tiie  Gtoyernment  itself  was  guilty  of  many  abuses. 
The  impressment  law  was  enforced  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tithe  or  produce  tax  was  in  pro- 
cess of  collection.  The  tithes  were  often  wfdt- 
ing  for  the  tithe  gatherer,  and  even  rotting  for 
lack  of  his  approach.  Great  delay  often  oc- 
curred in  collecting  or  transporting  Government 
supplies  after  they  had  been  purchased,  and 
waste  and  destruction  were  tiie  consequence. 

The  following  remarks  by  ex-Senator  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  in  Qie  Hall  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
State,  on  November  18th,  present  a  very  com- 
plete view  of  the  operation  of  the  impressment : 

**  I  have  heard  it  frequently  stated,  and  it  has 


been  maintained  in  some  of  the  newspapers  in 
Biohmond,  that  we  should  not  sacrifice  liberty 
to  independence ;  btt  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen, 
the  two  are  inseparable.  If  we  lose  our  liberty 
we  shall  also  lose  our  independence ;  and  when 
our  Congress  determined  to  support  our  armies 
by  impressment,  gathering  supplies  wherever 
they  found  them  most  convenient,  and  forcing 
them  from  those  from  whom  their  agents  might 
choose  to  take  them,  in  violation  of  the  funda- 
mented  principles  of  onr  Constitution,  which 
requires  all  burdens  to  be  uniform  and  Just,  and 
paying  for  them  such  prices  as  they  choose, 
they  made  a  fatal  blunder,  which  cannot  be  per- 
sisted in  without  endangering  onr  cause,  and 
probably  working  ruin  to  our  Government.  The 
moment  they  departed  from  the  plain  rule  laid 
down  in  tiie  Constitution — ^that  impressment  of 
private  property  should  <»ily  be  inade  In  cases 
where  absolute  necessity  required  them — they 
laid  the  foundation  for  discontent  among  the 
people,  they  discouraged  labor,  and  incoiporat- 
ed  a  princ^>le  which  is  not  only  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  fatal  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. The  Constitution  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  time  of  war  any  more  than  in  time  of 
peace.  If  it  is  overthrown  we  are  already  con- 
quered. Liberty  is  lost  when  a  man  holds  his 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  not  under  the  law, 
but  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  another.  Stand, 
therefore,  by  the  Constitution  of  your  country, 
which  you  have  sworn  to  support,  and  which 
all  the  public  ofiSoers  have  sworn  to  support, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  lowest  officer 
in  the  country.  There  is  duty,  safety,  and  honor 
in  that  course.  I  hope  to  stand  by  it,  in  peace 
or  in  war,  through  evil  as  well  as  Uirough  good  ^ 
report. 

"  Then  when  you  come  to  levy  burdens,  it 
matters  not  how  heavy  they  be,  if  they  are  ne- 
cessary, so  they  be  just.  If  five  per  cen  t.  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  will  answer,  take  only 
that ;  but  if  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  are 
necessary,  if  the  last  dollar  of  the  country,  and 
the  last  drop  of  blood  are  necessary,  take  l^at ; 
for  I  would  rather  see  this  whole  country  the 
cemetery  of  freemen  than  the  inhabitation  of 
slaves.  Therefbre  it  is  not  a  question  how  much 
shall  be  levied  for  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  only  that  your  levies  be  just  and  uni- 
form. The  citizens  of  this  country  demand  that 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  bear  their  just  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  Uiat  may  be  necessary 
m  the  achievement  of  our  independence.  They 
demand  that  if  provisions  are  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  armies  in  the  field ;  if  horses  are 
necessary ;  if  clothing,  if  property  of  any  kind  is 
needed— they  demand  that  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying it  shfdl  not  fall  on  a  few  individuals,  but 
on  society  at  large,  and  in  just  and  uniform 
proportion  on  aU.  It  is  the  right,  the  privilege, 
as  well  aa  the  duty  of  all,  to  bear  a  just  and 
equal  portion  of  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

^*  When,  therefore,  the  GoTemment  seeks  to 
levy  its  supplies  through  commissaries,  or  other 
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agents,  hj  impressment,  instead  of  entering  the  class ;  there  are  no  exerapte  among  them ;  they 
market  as  others  do,  and  nnrohasing  them,  it  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  war, 
deprives  the  people  of  the  right  which  thej  both  in  blood  and  treasure, 
claim  of  bearing  their  just  proportion  of  the  "But  shall  I  proceed?  If  a  man  advocates 
burdens  as  well  as  of  the  benefits  of  the  Gov-  such  principles  as  these,  it  is  to  be  said  he  is 
erhment.  The  wisdom  of  twenty  centuries  is  against  the  Administration, 
against  this  policy,  and  I  here  affirm  that  it  '^  I  say  to  you  all  in  candor,  that  the  course  our 
will  not  support  the  army  and  will  ruin  the  Government  has  pursued  in  obtaining  its  sup- 
republic.  Already  it  has  deprived  many  of  their  .  plies  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  broad- 
honest  earnings,  and  left  their  families  in  pen-  cast  over  the  land,  and  is  generating  hostility 
ury,  wat^t,  and  dependence,  and  I  call  on  you  to  the  Government  itself.  Look  at  the  practi- 
to  right  them.  cal  workings  of  it  in  our  own  State.    In  the 

'^  Such  a  system  has  never  been  pursued  with  northern  section  of  it  the  hand  of  Providence 

profit  to  the  country,  from  the  time  of  Alex-  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  them  for  tiie  last 

ander  the  Great  down  to  the  present  time.  Gen.  two  years.    Last  year  the  rains  were  withheld 

Scott  did  not  practise  it,  even  when  in  tiie  from  them.    Sterility  cursed,  and  old  moUier 

enemy^s  country.  From  the  whole  of  his  march  Earth  seemed  to  forget  her  children.  This  year 

from  Vera  Oruz  to  the  city  of  JCezico,  he  ob-  the  frost  has  cAme,  and,  in  addition,  the  foot  of 

tained  his  supplies  by  purchases,  and  obtain-  the  invader  has  been  set  upon  the  land,  and 

ed  them*  plentifully,  while  our  armies,  which  blighted  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturists, 

depend  for  their  support  on   impressments,  Famine,  war,  and  worse  than  impressment,  has 

have  often  been  upon  half  rations  all  over  laid  its  hand  upon  them,  and  you  are  asked  to 

the  country,  even  where  provisions  are  abun-  make  provision  for  the  support  of  many  who 

dant.  will  be  unable,  from  these  causes,  to  support 

'^  There  are  said  to  be  nine  millions  of  people  themselves,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.    In  ad- 

in  our  Confederacy.  There  are  eleven  hundred  dition  to  this,  the  impressing  agent  has  gone 

thousand  in  population^  black  and  white,  in  our  around,  and,  in  many  cases,  robbed  the  families 

State,  and  provisions  are  ample  for  the  support  of  their  meagre  support  for  the  year.    As  a 

of  all,  if  they  were  only  distributed ;  and  yet  the  consequence,  the  solaiers  in  the  field  have  be- 

course  which  has  been  pursued  in  obtaining  sup-  come  discontented,  and  desertions  have  taken 

plies  for  the  army  has  reduced  it  almost  to  the  place. 

pointof  starvation,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  **It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  these 

andjinthename  of  theOonstitution  andof  jus-  facts.    You  know  them  to  be  true,  and  our 

tioe,  I  have  come  to  protest  against  it.  It  is  your  enemy  knows  them  to  be  true.  The  part  of  wis- 

buainess,  as  legislators,  to  provide  for  the  wants  dom  is  to  rectify  the  evils,  not  to  conceal  them, 

ofthose  who  may  have  suffered  from  this  system  It  is  your  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  the  peo- 

in  your  midst,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.    If  it  pie  of  Georgia^  to  speak  out,  and  see  to  it  that 

requires  taxation,  impose  it ;  if  a  loan,  make  it ;  the  republic  shall  suffer  no  detriment  at  the 

whatever  is  necessary,  do  it,  that  the  families  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  and 

of  those  who  are  in  need  of  provisions  and  defend  her  interests.    Tou  are  bound  to  see  to 

clothing,  whether  because  what  they  have  had  it  that  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people  are 

has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Government,  maintained.*' 

or  whether  the  absence  of  their  natural  pro-  The  embarrassment  which  arose  from  this 
tectors  in  the  military  service  of  the  country  state  of  affairs  was  greatly  increased  by  the  de- 
has  deprived  them  of  support,  do  all  that  is  ne-  cay  of  the  railroads.  The  means  of  transpor- 
cessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  Tou  have  tation  possessed  in  the  Confederate  States  have 
the  power,  and  you  should  exercise  it.  become  more  and  more  limited  during  each 

^*  Why  cannot  the  (Government  go  into  the  year  of  the  war.  In  Virginia  the  railroads  were 
market  as  others  do,  and  purchase  their  sup-  on  the  point  of  giving  out  at  the  beginning  of 
plies?  It  is  said  that  the  people  will  not  sell  1868.  Their  rate  of  speed  was  reduced  to  ten 
for  the  currency  at  reasonable  rates.  Well,  miles  an  hour  as  a  maximum,  and  thtfir  tonnage 
if  they  will  not  sell  for  one  price,  pay  an-  diminished  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
other.  You  have  the  power  of  raising  what  is  This  change  in  the  rate  of  speed  and  quantity  of 
necessary  for  the  country.  If  one  dollar  is  not  freight  was  made  through  necessity.  The  wood 
sufficient,  raise  ten — ^pay  just  compensation,  work  of  the  roads  had  rotted,  and  the  machin- 
market  price  for  all  commodities,  not  monopo-  ery  was  worn  out,  and  owing  to  the  stringent 
lized,  and  tax  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  Why  enforcement  of  tlie  conscription  law  among  the 
should  all  the  burdens  fall  on  one  class,  as  it  men  employed  by  the  ridlroad  companies,  they 
has  heretofore  fkllen  almost  exclusively  on  the  had  not  been  able,  with  all  their  efforts,  to  re- 
agriculturists?  Why  should  the  capitalist,  the  new  the  one  or  repair  the  other.  This  failure 
merchant,  manufacturer,  the  speculator,  the  ex-  extended  to  the  roads  in  all  the  States.  The 
tortioner  be  passed  over?  They  have  remain-  scarcity  of  iron  for  rails  was  another  serious 
ed  at  home  during  the  war,  and  made  money,  injury,  which  could  not  be  repaired.  In  this 
Why  should  not  their  money  be  taken  to  carry  respect,  the  pressure  of  the  blockade  was  more 
on  the  war  as  well  as  the  productions  of  the  severely  felt  than  in  any  other.  So  completely 
agriculturists?    The  latter  are  not  a  favored  were  these  roads  a  part  of  the  military  system^ 
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that  serious  apprehensions  existed  that  the  to  issne  an  address  to  the  people.  In  oompli- 
armies  might  be  obliged  to  fall  back  from  some  ance  witii  this  request  he  soon  after  issued  an 
of  their  positions  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  diffi-  address^  dated  Richmond,  April  10th.  After 
cnltj  of  getting  to  them  food  for  men  and  presenting  a  most  flattering  view  of  the  gen- 
horses.  The  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eral  military  result  in  staying  the  Federal 
armies,  had  been  stripped  of  its  provisions  and  progress,  he  turns  to  the  subject  of  provisions, 
forage,  and  they  depended  for  ihetr  existence  and  thus  proceeds :  • 
and  the  mMntenance  of  their  positions  upon  the  ^^^^  g^ch  a  contest  before  us  there  is  but  one  dan- 
railroads.  The  better  the  roads  were,  the  more  ger  which  the€k>Temmentof  nr  choice  regards  with 
certain  were  the  supplies  of  the  troops  and  apprehension ;  and  to  avert  this  danger  it  appeals  to 
their  ability  to  resist  all  the  eflfbrts  of  the  Fed-  ™  never-failing  patriotism  and  spirit  which  you  have 
A*«i  <>,.*»»  ♦«  rv^^n»-».4.i«A  ^^«*.4>.»  exhibited  since  the  beffinning  of  the  war. 
er^  army  to  occupy  the  country.  The  very  nnfayoraffe  seasSn,  the  protracted  drouths 
In  two  mstances  tne  Crovemment  made  oflastyear,  reduced  the  harvests  on  which  we  depend 
roada,  to  complete  the  internal  system,  where  far  below  an  average  yield,  and  the  deficiency  was. 

Sips  existed.      From   Selma,  in  Alabama,  to  nnfortunatelv,  still  more  maiked  in  the  northern  part 

eriden,  in    Mississippi,    a   link    was   built  «^  ?"  Confederacy,  where  supplies  were  especially 

^.  Y     '    '»*    -«"oo««*Fi'*,    »«**».     TT€w    ««*!«  needed  for  the  army.    If,  through  a  confidence  m  an 

which   completed  this  great  highway,   from  eariy  peace,  which  may  prove  delusive,  our  fields 

west  to  east,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  should  now  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and 

long  detour  by  Mobile,  and  rendered  useless  tobacco,  instead  of  min  and  live  stock  and  other  ar* 

any  attempt  by  the  forces  at  Pensacola  to  cut  ^^^  necessary  for  Oie  subBistence  of  the  people  and 

off  communication  by  destroying  the  r^oad  rui'SSy^TolTd^tS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which    connects    Montgomery    with    Mobile,  unfavorable  as  the  last.    Your  country,  therefore,  ap- 

The  other  instance  was  the  line,  of  fifty  miles  peals  to  you  to  lay  aside  all  thought  of  ^sm,  and  to 

in  length,  between  Danville,  in  Virgmia,  and  «ej.oJ«  yourselves  to  securing  your  liberties,  without 

Greensborough,  in  North  Carolina.     By  this  ^^Y^r^,^'!^u'^''''l^^J'^''''^^\u^^          ,u 

IfTv^  V;  *  '        *w*«**  V/B1W1.U*.      M^j    UUA3  J  J  18  true  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  more  south- 

work  the  government  was  reueved  from  a  de-  em  States  which  will  be  gathered  next  month  prom- 

pendence  upon  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs  ises  an  abundant  yield ;  but  even  if  thb  promise  be 

from  Richmond  through  Petersburg  and  Wei-  fulfilled,  the  difllcuities  of  transportation,  enhanced  as 

don,  and  which  has  for  years  been  the  great  **  t"  ^^  by  an  unusually  rainy  winter,  will  cause 

).:^«,.«.  i.«*-r^««  ♦i,^  xrr.i+ir««^ Ti.^  fi^„fu  embarrassments  in  miliUry  operations  andsuffenngs 

hirfiwaj  between  the  JNorth  and  the  South.  among  the  people,  should  the  frops  in  the  middle  a?d 

But  while  the  armies  were  exposed  to  want,  northern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  prove  deficient, 

from  the  probable  inability  of   the  roads  to  But  no  uneasiness  may  be  felt  in  regard  to  a  mere 

transport  sufficient  provisions,  the  situation  of  •"PP^J  of  bread  for  men.    It  is  for  the  ferge  amount  of 

the  iSiabitants  in  sLe  p«rts'of  the  Oonfeder-  rn?th*r^/^p"S  oTT^^^ 

acy  was  equally  critical,  from  the  same  cause,  tions,  too  bulky  for  distant  transportation ;  and  in  them 

The  northern  part  of  Virginia,  the  fruitful  val-  the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest  was  mostly  felt.    Let 

ley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  eastern  section  yo«r  ficW*  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 

of  North  Carolina  produced  in  ordlnanr  times  SS'A^ Wee's,  ^t^  ^^J^/At 

most  of  the  ^am  which  supphed  bread  to  the  i^  immediate  proximity  to  railroads,  rivera,  and  ca- 

South,  and  which  was  exported  to  South  Amer-  nals,  and  let  all  your  efforts  be  directed  to  the  prompt 

ica.     Each  of  these  distncts  was  now  in  pos-  snpply  of  these  articles  in  the  districts  where  our  ar- 

session  of  the  Federal  forces.    In  Middle  Ten-  J«»«8  «jf  operating.    You  will  thus  add  greatly  to 

n^«<w«    «*«.5^i,if«»A   «•»    „»^^^T^A^A     ^^A   ♦!,*  their  efficiency,  and  furnish  the  means  Without  which 

nessee   agriculture  was   suspended,  and  the  ^  ^^  impracticable  to  make  those  prompt  and  active 

i^dmen,  women,  and  children  who  adhered  movements  which  have  hitherto  stricken  terror  into  our 

to  the  Confederacy,  were  forced  to  retire  still  enemies  and  secured  our  most  brilliant  triumphs, 

farther  south    and   increase    the  number  of  Having  thus  placed  bdbre  you,  my  countrymen,  the 

month,  to  be  fed  there.  Another  8onr«>of  r:;^Lte*^mrfy^TiS^"^-To» 
supply,  the  ^  orth  Carolina  ±  ishenes,  which  an-  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  brave  soldiers  now  confronting 
nually  yielded  millions  of  herring  besides  shad  your  enemies,  and  to  whom  your  Government  is  un- 
to be  salted,  was  also  out  off.  The  wheat  crop  »ble  to  furnish  all  tiie  comforte  thw  so  richly  merit, 
of  1862  was  an  unusually  poor  one :  and  a£  The  supply  of  meal  for  the  amy  is  deficientjThis  de- 
*u  •  iTL  ^  r  Z  y  r^v*  vu«,  fUAu  cu  ficiency  is  only  temporary,  for  measures  have  been 
thourii  a  sufficiency  of  gram  for  the  year  s  sup-  adopted  which  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  enable  us  to 
ply  of  food  was  grown,  the  limited  means  of  restore  the  lull  rations ;  but  the  ration  is  now  reduced 
transportation  possessed  by  the  Confederacy  at  times  to  one  half  the  usual  quantity  in  some  of  our 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  bring  this  grain  »"?if-  It  if  known  that  the  suoply  of  meat  through- 
fm^^  ♦»»«.  «^^rv4A  «^..«».»  ^*  a»»4-».  *^  ♦i>^  -w.^*-  out  the  country  is  sufllcient  for  the  support  of  all ;  but 
from  the  remote  comers  of  States  to  the  spots  ^^e  distances  ire  so  great,  the  conditibn  of  the  roads 
where  it  was  demanded  for  consumption — to  has  been  so  bad  dunng  the  five  months  of  winter 
bring  the  food  and  the  mouths  together.  Sudi  weather  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  the 
was  the  aspect,  relative  to  provisions,  in  the  attempt  of  povelliog  speculators  to  forestaU  the  mar- 
ivA^Cnn:**/*  r*#  ♦i»A  ■^^t.-m  T*.  Jtao  «,„4^»««4-  4.v«4-  «  tct  aud  mako  money  out  of  the  life  blood  oi  ourdetend- 
beginning  ot  the  year.  It  was  evident  that  a  ^^^  ^ave  so  mucfi  influenced  the  withdrawal  from 
great  change  must  be  made  in  the  production  gale  of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  that 
to  enable  the  country  to  surmount  these  evils,  the  Government  has  been  unabl&  ta>  gather  full  sup- 
The  Government,  foreseeing  the  danger, made  pi**?*  „              «^    .               ,      ,        ^.  ^  . 

vigorous  appeals  to  the  people.     A  series  of  ^**^^V}'7°^.7'^'^i!*?!fP5!J^/Pj?"»!  ^^'''^  *' 

o'^  ^"^^  -rij        V«  o  \.         ««?»*««  ^*  appended  to  this  address,  by  the^id  of  which,  or  some 

resolutions  were   passed  by  Congress  on  the  B{S,y„  means  to  be  adopted  by  yMrselves,  you  can  as- 

iubject,  one  of  which    requested    Mr.    Davis  sbttheolficersof  theuovemmentin  thepnrohase«f 
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not  a  bitter  and  humiuating  reflection  that  those  who  MiliedfleTiUe  to  this  point,  I  passed,  as  yon  are  aware, 

remain  at  home,  secure  from  hardship  and  protected  throu|^  one  of  the  best  com  districts  in  Georgia,  and 

from  danffer,  should  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance,  not  one  acre  in  fifty,  as  I  am  assured  by  my  own  ob- 

and  that  uieir  slaves  also  should  have  a  full  supplr  of  servations  and  the  reports  of  travellers  on  the  roads, 

food,  while  their  son8,^brotbers,  husbands,  and  fatoera  is  being  prepared  for  raising  that  indispensable  article, 

are  stinted  in  the  rations  on  which  their  health  and  or  other  products  requisite  for  the  subflistence  of  man 

efficiency  depend  ?  and  beast. 

Entertaining  no  fe#  that  you  will  either  raiscon-  It  is  lamentable  that  the  people  are  so  deaf  to  the 

strue  the  motives  of  this  address,  or  fail  to  respond  to  many  appeals  of  their  representatives  and  so  blind  to 

the  call  of  patriotism,  I  have  placed  the  facts  fully  and  their  own  interests.  It  is  obvious  that  something  must 

frankly  beiore  you.     Let  us  all  unite  in  the  perform-  be  done  immediately,  or  both  the  people  and  the  army 

ance  of  our  duty,  each  in  his  sphere;  and  with  con-  must  starve  next  winter.    This  is  an  alarming  reflec- 

certed,  persistent,  and  well-directed  effort,  there  seems  tion,  but  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the  situation.    Now 

little  reason  to  doubt  that,  under  the  blessings  of  Him  is  the  time  to  avert  the  impending  danger.    A  few 

to  whom  we  look  for  guidance  and  who  has  been  to  us  days  more  and  it  will  be  too  late, 

our  shield  and  strength,  we  shall  maintain  the  sov-  several  plans  were  suggested  by  the  Governors  for 

ereignty  and  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  promoting  our  object— among  them  that  of  convoking 

and  transmit  to  our  posterity  the  heritage  bequeathed  the  farmers,  at  numerous  points  throughout  the  States, 

to  us  by  our  fathers.             J£FF£RSON  DAVIS.  and  addressing  them  through  prominent  speakers  on 

the  absolute  importance  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the 

This  was  followed  by  appeals  from  the  gov*  nation.     Although  this  plan  was  favorably  regard- 

ernors  of  several  States  to  their  citizens,  and  5^,  it  was  deemed  too  late  in  the  season  to  attain  the 

hv  rMolntiftfifl  of  lAffinlfttivA  hodipjj      A  vorv  <Jesired  results  by  lU  execution ;  and  the  Governors 

Dy  resolutions  or  legislative  Domes,    a  very  g^^„y  ^^j^^  ^  J^q^  ^  address-not  to  be  publish- 


citizens,  what  respoi 

tive  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  artl-    aimilar  appeals  or  the  Governors?   In  my  judgment, 

cles  necessary  to  sustain  life."  Gfovemor  Vance,  none. 

of  North  Carolina,  in  March  issued  an  address      ^u',^°lJa?^"S[S  "ro^nt^'dSbLtt  fai)'f  to^ 

to  the  people,  ur^ng  them  to  plant  com  and  SiTsnbiSst  the'^^es  ^in*  the  fidd  through  next  wS 

raise  articles  of  prune  necessity,  saymg:  ^^Bj  ter  and  spring.    The  appeal  put  forth  by  the  Presi* 


Everything  depends  now  upon  the  industry  The  general  suggests  three  plans  for  preventing  the 

and   patriotism  of  the  farmer."     Governor  threatened  famine.  The  first  is,  that  the  President,  by 

Shorter,  of  Alabama,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  proclamation,  prohibit  the  raising  of  any  more  cottqn 

people,  saying :  "  The  failure  to  raise  the  largest  *°?.  **>^«S^'  ®^  ^K^r^fu^^  newlands,  until  further 

*^  ^,  ;     •''';..      *y  1       V  !/  :!!  r%!T\^fI^l  notice.    The  second  is,  that  by  proclamation  he  order 

possible  quantity  of  supplies  m  the   present  aU  planters  to  seed  a  cisrtain  number  of  acres  of  grain 

year  may  bring  disaster  to  our  cause."    (Se$  or  other  articles  ofnecessarv  consumption  in  proportion 

Alabama.)  to  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  and  negroes  oelonging 

On  the  8d  of  April,  the  Legislature  of  South  ^  th.^m.  The  third  is,  for  the  Government  to  tiAe  pos- 

n««^ij««  -««««» Ki«7i      Tv^  n^^r.^^^  i*«  i^ifl  ^^t.  session  of  the  plantations,  or  such  portion  of  them  as 

Carohna  Msembled.    The  Governor  m  his  mes-  the  owners  do  not  intend  to  seed  wkh  grain,  etc.,  and 

sage  stated  that  they  were  called  t(^ether  for  to  employ  the  negroes  belonging  thereto  in  raising 

the  express  purpose  of  considering  ulq  proper  such  aoricultursl  products  as  may  be  deemed  neces* 

measures  to  be  taken  to  provide  food  for  the  •*»7-  Officers  and  soldiers  who  have  been  rendered  by 

ftn«tflTianr»«  of  thft  Armr  itnif  th«  nPonlA  wounds  and  disease  unfit  for  further  service  in  the 

sustenance  ol  tne  army  wi<l  tn«  P^^PJf  •  field  could  be  employed  as  superintendants  and  over- 

The  prospective  result  of  these  eflrorts  was  ^q^^b,        . 

thus  described  in  a  letter  from  the  Oommissary-  The  last  mentioned  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  ieas- 

General  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows :  ible  and  entirely  the  best  that  can  now  be  adopted. 

As  reasonable  compensation  would,  of  course,  be  al- 

ATHsre,  April  fiSC^  1S6&  lowed  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  negroes,  etc.,  1  think 

Son.  JaTMi  A,  Seddon^  Secretary  qf  War:  the  plan  would  in  general  meet  with  favor.    At  all 

Sir  :  As  the  excessive  want  of  supplies  in  this  de-  events,  the  measure  would  not  be  moro  arbitrary  than 

partment  will  requiro  me  to  proceed  back  to  Atlanta,  others  the  Government  has  been  foroed  to  resort  to, 

Georgia,  before  returning  to  the  capital,  I  deem  it  ex*  and  in  view  of  the  emergency,  and  as  a  mllitaxy  neces- 

pedient,  in  view  of  the  present  importance  of  time,  to  tity,  it  would  be  perfectiy  justifiable, 

acquaint  you  by  letter  of  the  impressions  I  received  The  wheat  harvest,  it  is  easy  to  see  and  learn  ftom 

from  my  confbrence  with  the  Governors,  etc    Gover-  a  Mp  through  the  oountir,  will  not  be  half  as  bounti- 

nors  Brown,  Shorter,  and  Vance  only  were  prosent;  ful  as  we  have  anticipated ;  and  the  belief  into  which 

but  Governor  Pettus,  I  have  learned,  arrived  at  Mil-  the  Government  has  been  led,  that  there  are  larg^e 

ledgeville  idfler  my  departure.  quantities  of  bacon  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 

All  agree  that  the  planters  of  their  States  evince  erroneous.   The  inventory  ordered  by  Governor  Brown 

no  disposition  to  seed  for  more  than  the  usual  quan*  of  the  baoon  and  live  stock  in  Georgia  (of  which  you 

tity  ofgrain  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  sub-  have  by  this  time  probably  reoeivea  a  copy)  shows  the 

sistenoe  of  the  people  and  the  amy.    Neither  the  reso-  well-nigh  exhausted  condition  of  that  Sute,  and  vet, 

lutions  of  CongreU|  requesting  the  President  to  appeal  beyond  peradventure,  it  is  less  nearly  exhausted  than 

to  the  people,  nor  tne  appeal  itself,  have  produced  any  any  other  State  in  the  Confederacy, 

visible  eflfect    Such  of  the  planters  as  aonbt  the  ex-  It  will,  therefore,  be  no  easy  matter  to  keep  our  ar- 
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mies  in  the  field  without  caosiog  suffering  among  the  from  sending  in  their  wheat  because  they  were 

K^®«tJil^ll;*«?*.V'  S^K  ^!!l •  "^-^  5*"*'  5"T''-  required  to  sell  it  at  five  dollars  per  bushel 

From  that  time  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent  on  mi?  axv^—              vj       ^•i.t              i. 

those  harrests,  and  that  they  may  be  rendered  ad-  That  there  was  an  abundance  in  the  country, 

eauate  to  our  wants  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  and  to  spare,  no  one  doubted.    On  the  29th  of 

adoption  of  the  third  plan  suggested  by  Gen.  Bragg.  October,  beef  was  quoted  in  Richmond  at  a 

Let  tiie  emergency  be  urged  upon  the  President,  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound.    The 

while  theve  is  yet  time  to  save  ourselves.  "k«+«v«»-  a«M  4.\^^-^ -^^^w,^  nn«i.i»  ♦v.  ««*  ^^4.4•^^ 

Your  obediebt  servant.        L.  B.  NORTHROP,  butchers  said  they  were  unable  to  get  cattle, 

Commissary-General,  C.  S.  £.  <^^  might  be  compelled  to  close  their  stalls. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  butchers  and 

Three  causes  operated  during  the  year  to  dis-  the  Government,  it  ought  to  have  sold  at  sixty- 
tress  the  people  for  provisions :  the  desola-  five  to  seventy  cents  per  pound.  The  newspa- 
tion  by  war  of  some  of  the  most  productive  per  press  of  Richmond  said :  "  By  a  very  decid- 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  reductioa  of  ed  vote  the  consumers  of  Richmond  have  agreed 
the  number  of  farmers  by  conscription ;  the  to  pay  the  market  price  for  everything.  But  if 
difficulty  of  transportation  thereby  equalizing  nothing  is  brought  to  market,  and  the  people 
the  production ;  and  the  absence  of  any  proper  are  made  to  suffer  for  food  and  fuel,  when  both 
medium  of  exchange  to  induce  the  farmers  and  are  abundant,  then  it  is  very  certain  that  force 
planters  to  exchange  their  produce.  The  first  will  secure  what  funds  cannot.  Consumers 
and  severest  sufferers  under  these  circumstan-  have  done  their  duty ;  producers  must  do 
ces  were  those  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  theirs.'^  The  agents  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
who  were  dependent  on  wages,  and  those  who  sent  to  Louisa  and  the  adjoining  counties  re- 
composed  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  ported  that  "the  farmers  had  nothing  to  sell." 
Early  in  the  spring,  the  dissatisfaction  which  It  was  said  that  gra2der8  would  not  bring  their 
existed  broke  out  in  open  tumults.  At  Salis-  cattle  to  the  city  to  be  seized,  if  they  did  not 
bury,  North  Oarolina,  a  body  of  soldiers'  wives,  sell  to  the  butchers  at  Government  prices.  As 
on  March  19th,  assembled  to  make  an  attack  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  "maxi- 
upon  a  storehouse  where  flour  was  deposited,  mum "  (price  fixed),  considerable  slaughtered 
On  the  25th,  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  beef  was  received  by  some  of  the  butchers. 
Raleigh,  in  the  same  State.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Slaughtered  beef  was  exempt  from  impress- 
a  riot  broke  out  in  Richmond,  the  object  of  ment  It  was  said,  on  November  2d  : 
which  was  to  obtain  food.  Another  occurred  in  The  speculators  are  now  masters  of  the  situation  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  about  the  15th  of  April.  (JSee  regard  to  the  prices  of  flour— a  barrel  of  which,  of  any 
AuLBAMA.)  In  other  places  similar  disturbances  ^1°^!  »*  «»y  H"^®.s?  ^^^\  *?  impossible  to  obtain. 
tookpUj^  In  .lithe  cases  women  were  the  ^'t^r'S  ta  ZlS^^k^^^^^^ 
actors,   {iiee  Kiots.)  Beef  is  in  mpeat  abundance  in  the  Piedmont  country, 

These  public  disturbances  soon  ceased  with  we  learn,  and  also  in  the  upper  valley,  and  sells  at  from 

the  advance  of  the  season.    By  the  military  thirty-five  to  fifty-six  cents  on  the  hoof.    If  the  im- 

operations  which  foUowed,  the  supply  of  cattle  K^/lw^fe^are^"  th^c^min  ^'winter^  ^"'^*'  ^®  "^"^ 

from  Texas  was  cut  off,  and  also  the  produce  X?  m  etri?  hour  on'^atufdry  moraingthe  meat  sup- 

from  Middle    and  Eastern  Tennessee.      The  plied  at  the  city  market  gave  out,  and  numerous  fumi- 

crops  during  the  summer  were  represented  lies  in  consequence  had  to  dine  off  iJrahamite  dinners, 

to  be  good,  but  as  the  latter  part  of  the  year  g?  long  as  beef  is  impressed  for  the  benefit  of  twelve 

^r^rx^^^AU^A    +1./^   <.»rvAT.^««:.^»«  r.f  «    ^^^Z^u^  thousaud  Yankee  prisoners,  this  condition  of  the  city 

approached,  the  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  ^^^ets  may  be  expected  to  continue, 

were  manifest.     It  was  said,  "the  commg  ^,           ,.  .     \,  ,            ,.      .     <n.,     , 

winter  will  be  one  of  unusual  trials."    In  Oc-  The  condition  of  the  supplies  m  Charleston 

tober  the  following  facts  occurred  at  Rich-  "  ^^^  described : 

mond.     One  firm  sent  one  hundred  barrels  of  Since  the  neoesBaries  of  life  have  reached  the  very 

flour  to  be  sold  at  $27,  while  the  price  in  the  ?^,??'*'"*P*  1*^  "^^'"^^  thefuow  command,  our  city 

^^^^  «.<io  i't./^Tv*  A  AX  +^  *>rK   ««ri  ^^^^i^^A  4-^  fathers  have  been  most  zealously  labonng  for  the  ben- 

stores  was  froni  $66  to  $76,  and  promised  to  ^flt  of  the  citizens  at  Urge,  and  with  whSt  success  the 

the  city  all  the  floor  on  band  and  all  the  tolls  thousands  who  are  now  daily  supplied  with  flour,  rice, 

they  might  receive  at  Government  prices.  An-  Ac,  at  less  than  half  the  current  market  prices,  can 

other  firm  offered  to  sell  all  the  flour  sent  for  gratefuUy  testify.    The  action  of  the  councU  in  tiiis 

cpnsomers  without  any  charge  for  commie-  ^e^^'lSrS^l^^r^L'ffi.ol  Wc^tK 

Bions.    Another  offered  to  grind  all  the  wheat  ijut  for  this  course,  would  be  much  hiaher.  Yesterday 

purchased  by  the  city,  at  the  cost  of  labor,  afternoon  one  hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  wood  were 

The  city  of  Richmond  established  a  Board  of  distributed  in  quarter  cord  lots  to  six  hundred  fami- 

Supply  to  purchase  articles  of  necessity  to  be  ^'^*  ^*  *^«  ^^  <>^  *^«*^«  ^^"*"  P^^  ^^• 
sold  to  the  poor  at  cost.  Petersburg  did  the  It  w^as  reported  that  in  Southeastern  Ala- 
same,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  instructed  the  bama,  and  Southwestern  Georgia,  fitlby  per  cent 
oflScers  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  la-  more  of  hogs  had  been  raised  than  at  any  pre- 
bors  of  these  committees.  All  the  churches  vious  season  of  the  year.  The  crops  of  wheat 
and  civic  societies  undertook  to  support  their  ffathered  in  those  sections  were  unusually  large* 
own  poor.  One  firm,  after  strenuous  efforts  for  In  North  Oarolina  the  agents  of  the  city  of 
several  days,  were  unable  to  purchase  a  lot  of  Petersburg  were  quite  successful  in  procuring 
flour  for  the  accommodation  of  their  customers,  supplies.  It  was  asserted  that  either  North  or 
and  concluded  that  the  farmers  were  prevented  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Alabama,  could 
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furnish  a  snfficient  supply  for  the  population  of  take  the  same  care  of  the  cotton  as  if  it  still 

Richmond.  belonged  to  them,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  order 

The  report  of  the  Richmond  market  on  the  of  the  GroyerDment  when  wanted.    The  cap- 

6th  of  November,  was  as  follows :  ture  of  all  the  seo^ports  would  not  endanger  the 

There  is  no  wheat  in  market,  bnt  we  have  been  in-  lo6S  of  a  pound,  as  there  were  no  stocks  of  cot- 
formed  that  sales  of  small  quantities  hare  been  made  ton  at  any  of  them,  nor  were  there  any  consid- 
during  the  week  at  $10.    WiUi  an  open  mwrket,  a  erable  stocks  of  cotton  at  any  one  place  in  the 

hifffaer  figure  would  no  donbt  be  reaoned  nntil  afair  i„f^-s^-  ^t,r^'kt,'^r^^\^^^  4^«vl,.  Vwfu^  n Av.i 

aupply  cSuld  be  thrown  in.    The  inindicious  and  in-  M^tenor,  care  having  been  taken  by  the  Confed- 

discriminate  system  of  impressment  by  the  Govern-  crate  as  well  as  State  Governments,  that  no 

ment,  through  impressing  agents  who  have  no  practi-  cotton  should  be  Stored  at  any  point  within  five 

cal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  army  or  the  neces-  miles  of  a  rdlroad  station  or  navigable  stream. 

?h2:5^^«de'ttJ''S.Sr."'^'rfo?te'^nri^  J^t  f-^o-  f  the  crop  of  1861  which  had 

craUon,  and  if  not  speedily  remedied  wUl  make  starva-  been  brought  to  the  various  mtenor  depots, 

tion  a  more  than  probable  event  had  been  taken  back  to  the  plantations  by  spe- 

Within  two  weeks  flour  has  jumped  from  |40  to  $76  dal  order  of  the  State  Governments.  This  cot- 

per  barrel,  and  we  have  even  heard  of  mJm  at  $100.  ton  would  be  delivered  to  any  holder  of  the 

Some  are  ready  to  attnbute  this  unprecedented  ad-  v^«  j-  ^„  A^^r^^^A  «-  ,.,^<r,;^^^  iv-  ««  *\.^  /•« *u 

vance  solely  to  Speculation,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  ^^J^^?  ^^  demand,  as  provided  for  m  the  fourth 
flour  is  not  in  the  market,  and  people  are  bednning  to  article  Of  tne  contract.  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
learn  that  an  actual  scarcity  of  the  staff  of  life  stares  bama  and  Mississippi,  the  cotton  had  been  sam- 
them  in  the  face.    We  do  not  mean  an  actual  scarcity  pi©<j  weighed,  marked,  and  invoiced,  and  the 

lS."'r?:;l7n^1'oTISp^riSmf.krS^e^^  .genteof  the  bondholder*  co„ld  e2mi„c  the 

ment.  r  r  ^  samples  at  the  oflaces  of  the  chief  agents  of  the 

Beardless  and  senseless  boys,  who  do  not  know  how  loan  in  the  different  States,  and  take  their  or- 

many  bushels  of  wheat  it  requires  to  make  a  barrel  of  ders  on  the  planters  for  the  delivery  of  the  cot- 

?r^'*8u'^°l\J2*fo?*£e*^iSiS'*°'i^^  wUho'lrtkSow^n*^  ^^  without  trouble  or  expense.    The  cotton 

JJhafS  n'S^edfthey  sirve  /ntten  noti^  npo°J^thf  obtained  under  this  loan  was  not  subject  to  any 

farmers  that  their  whole  croDS  are  impressed,  and  that  tax  or  duty,  except  the  export  duty  of  one 

they  must  not  send  one  bushel  of  grain  to  the  market  eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  existlug  at  the  date 

The  farmer  believes  that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern*  of  the  contract 

7hL'SSStt  hU ^ir^dll! U kft'S.^p^'M       The  pprchaatog  agent  of  the  Government  is- 

spoil  in  stacks,  or  mould  and  mildew  in  granaries.  P^  *  Circular  on  the  25th  of  July,  announc- 

This  is  one  reason,  and  the  chief  one,  too,  why  we  have  ing  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  follows : 
not  flour  in  the  Richmond  market.    The  same  system        ^he  policy  of  the  Government  is,  that  the  same 

11?;JT«  ;iiSiTir?inf„^^Yi^^^^^       htZf^nA  «>»"»  be  panned  with  regard  to  public  or  private 

?^IZr!f*r^^^^  '^^  °^      •^  ^^  ^    **"    ®^'  cotton,  viz. :  apply  to  it  the  torch  wBcncw  in'^immi- 

scarce  at  that.  ^^«a   '  ^  — w-:fe!l*  j ^*  «-ii: j-*^  *u^  u..^.  ^^ 


•i^i^iV.^'^f.rn^^VnH^^  ^»a°d»  ''be™  mi'ita'J  and  permanent  occupancy  is 

$12  to  $15 ;  tallow  candles,  $8  50  to  $8  76 ;  salt,  45c  , j^^j^'  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  j/^^  ^^e  last  importance  that  cot- 

^ Vr^f...~Coffee.  $0  60  to  $10 ;  sugar :  common  ^n  should  not  be  the  trophy  of  the  enemy, 

brown,  $2  75  to  |8;  crushed  do.,  $5j  sorghum  mo-  Notwithstanding  the  general  stringency  of 

lasses,  from  $12  to  $15  per  gallon ;  rice,  88c.  per  lb.  by  the  blockade,  many  trips  were  made  by  vessels 

the  tierce.                  *.a*  *ir^         «i             jeIL  to  Charleston  and  Wilmington  during  the  early 

In  the  city  markets  there  has  been  a  sli^t  advance  ©rs.  The  oflicers  of  the  Government  owned 
in  nearly  all  the  articles  offered  for  sale.  Fresh  meats  many  of  these  vessels.  A  large  number,  how- 
are  worth  from  $1  25  to  $1  50  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  ever  were  captured 

$2  for  pork ;  chickens, J»  to  $8  per  pair ;  turkeys,  $12  rj.^   relations  of  the  Confederate  States  with 

to  $15  apiece ;  ducks,  $7  to  $8  per  pair :  raccoon,  $10  *^«  »''«*•  ^-^  ^'      ^  v>v«j.«**v* »!-«  ^^vc.  w 

apiece ;  opossum,  froJn  $2  60  to  $6,  according  to  size ;  foreign  nations  underwent  no  favorable  change 

rabbits,  $1  60  to  $2;  sauirrels,  $1;  fish:  small  ale-  during  the  year.    England  and  France  steadily 

wives,  $2  ner  bunch  of  four;  catfish,  $1  60  to  $2  per  declined  to  treat  with  them  as  independent 

bunch  of  four ;  butter,  $6  per  pound  j  sweet  pjDtatoM,  g|;ates.    Their  views  were  approved  by  all  the 

t\'rS?pSri2'pfr^k^^  Other  States  Of  Europe.    It  ILlly  becLe  evi- 

Leather.SoU  leather.  $5  50  to  $8;  harness  do.,  dent  that  the  Simple  recognition,  not  accom- 

$6  50  to  $6 ;  upper  do.,  $6  50  to  $7.  Hides  are  quoted  panied  or  followed  by  anything  in  the  shape  of 

at  $1  for  dry ;  $1  for  salted  green,  and  60c  for  green.  intervention,  would  be  fruitless.  The  successes 

The  cotton  accumulated  by  the  Government  of  the  North  also  were  such  as  to  create  the 

amounted  in  August  to  five  hundred  thousand  conviction  in  Europe  that  the  time  for  declar- 

bales.    This  cotton  was  principally  in  the  States  ing  the  seceded  States  to  have  established  their 

of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  some  also  in  the  independence  had  not  yet  arrived.     Tet^  in 

eastern  part  of  Mississippi,  Northwestern  Lou-  England,  the  Confederate  States  have  enjoyed 

isiana,  and  Texas,  and  was  stored  on  the  plan-  the  sympathy  of  an  actire  portion  of  the  people, 

tations  of  the  planters  from  whom  it  was  pur-  who  were  led  to  believe  that  the  struggle  was 

chased,  in  sheas  or  warehouses  three  hundred  really  a  war  of  independence.    Nor  was  this 

feet  from  any  other  buildings,  and  in  all  cases  all ;    for  they  notonously  received  assistance 

the  planters  agreed  with  the  Government  to  from  individuals  in  that  country,  which  could 
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not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  law  without  ewor  of  supposing  that  the  righta  of  French  ciUzens 

giriiiff  to  the  United  States  a  ground  for  com-  ^^  }^  l^^u"i"*°.!5  '°^**^li®l!?  ***®  act»o\of  the  Presi- 

e    m^   ^^  «*«  w*uwvi  ^^v»w^o    i**    X  1     \^A      A  dent,  which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  repre- 

plaintj^and  which,  though  not  so  tolerated  and  hensible  conduct  of  the  British  Consular  Agents,  you 

furnished  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  brought  the  are  requested  to  take  an  early  occasion  for  giving  such 

United  States  and  England  to  the  verge  of  war.  ex^anation  to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  as  wilfobTiate  all 

It  appeared  by  despatches  of  the  Confederate  ««  o^  misapprehension. 

GoTernment,  which  were  intercepted  near  the       in  August,  Mr.  Mason  received  instructions 

beginning  of  the  year,  that  it  had  contracted  to  withdraw  from  England.    He  had  been  sent 

for  six  iroiiolad  steamers,  combining  the  oapa-  to  that  country  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  reo- 

cities  of  freighting  and  fighting  ships,  to  be  con-  ognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  Great  Britain, 

stmcted  in  England,  and  to  be  paid  for  with  and  to  act  as  minister  upon  such  recognition. 

cotton.  In  the  order  of  recall  to  him,  Mr.  Benjamin 

On  the  5th  of  June,  President  Da^s  address-  gaid : 
^  a  letter  to  the  British  consul,  Moore,  at       The  President  believes  that  the  Government  of  her 

Aiohmond,  revokmg  his  exequatur.     The  rea-  Majesty  has  determined  to  decline  the  overtures  made 

wa  given  for  this  was,  that  Moore  "  assumed  through  you  for  establishing,  by  treaty,  friendly  rela- 

to  act  as  consul  for  a  place  other  than  the  city  tions  Between  the  two  Governments,  and  entertains  no 

of  Richmond,  and  a  fte  other  than  the  S^te  T^r^^^^Z^I^^  Se^^ritlT^^lS.'^K 
of  Virginia,  and  was  thereupon,  on  the  20tn  day  these  circumstances,  your  continued  residence  in  Lon- 
of  February,  1863,  requested  by  the  Secretary  don  is  neither  conducive  to  the  interest,  nor  consistent 
of  State  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  State  with  the  dignity,  of  this  Government, 
his  consular  commission,  as  well  as  any  other  an-        He  retired  to  France,  but  subsequently  re- 
thority  he  may  have  received  to  act  in  behalf  of  turned  to  England  as  a  private  citizen.  In  a  let- 
the  Government  ofher  Britannic  Majesty  before  ter  to  Mr.  Lamar,  commissioner  to  St.  Peters- 
further  correspondence  could  be  held  with  him  ^urg,  June  l(ith,  Mr.  Beiyamin  says : 
as  her  Majesty's  consul  at  the  port  of  Rich-       Ti.  v     i.  x  j  x   ^i.*   /^  x  , 
mond :  imd  whereas  the  said  George  Moore  has       ^*  has  been  sujsgested  to  this.  Government  from  a 
uAvuu. ,  «*^^  *▼  i*^L\iaa  w^w  ocuu  vi  w^|^v  4uvrvi.v  «oo  gQurco  of  uuquestionable  authenticity,  that,  after  the  re* 
lately,   without  acceding   to   saia  request,  en-  cognition  ofour  independence  by  the  European  Powers, 
tared  into  correspondence,  as  her  Migesty's  con-  an  expectation  is  ^nerally  entertained  by  them  that  in 
snL  with  the  Secretary  of  War  of  these  Con-  our  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  a  clause  will  be  in- 

federate  St^ites.  ttereby  disregaMing  the  legiti-  g2^:f1r^e!?«„MT.tTo741'loi^^ 

mate  anthonty  of  this  (jrovemment.'   ^  .^  inclined  to  insist  upon  tbe  insertion  of  such  a  clause  as 

Subsequently,  Mr.  FuUerton,  the  British  con-  a  tine  qua  non, 
sul  at  Savannah,  was  dismissed,  and  all  the  other       He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  upon 

British  consuls.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  which  the  Confederacy  is  organized,  and  says: 
Mr.  Beiyamm,  Secretary  of  State,  thus  explains       Moreover,  anv  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  treaty-mak. 

the  ground  for  the  action  of  the  Government :  ing  power  of  this  Government  to  prohibit  the  AfHcan 

Tt  thn«  anncAKi  thai:  the  Honflular  AtnmiA  of  th«  Brit.  ■^^^^  iT&de,  in  addition  to  insuperable  objections  above 

ish^G^^e^^rnrhavl  t\nTn  "t^cuf  "^^^  I^^rn^LrSSi'thf LVoM 

themselves  to  an  appeal  for  redress,  either  to  courte  of  ?"»«  ^Zl^^  tl^^S^%}^  C^inSSnniS  k^?i-* 

justice  or  to  this  Government,  whenever  they  may  S??"  «^°  *"*^^  imphcat  on  can  l)e  sanctioned  by  us. 

iooorive  that  grounds  ^xSt  for  complaint  ^ains^  V"'^  Government  unequivocaHy  and  absolutely  demes 

SrConfederate^SithoritiS^in  theuTiSStment  SfBril  'i^J^„*?!Zof  iJl^JrLirJnv  ^^^^^^ 

ish  subjects  (an  appeal  which  has  in  no  case  been  made  j^h  ^^  «"»»«*  enterfain  any  proposiUon  in  relation 

without  receiving  just  consideration),  but  that  they  *"  *  -ir  /^ 

assume   the   power  of  detorminine   for  themselves         (See  PuBLIO  DOCUMENTS,  MESSAGES  TO  CoN- 

whether  enlisted  soldiers  of  the  Gonrederacy  are  prop-  fedebate  Conobess.) 

?lw  """lill^^'frJ^wLil^^K^^^         arrowte  the        jhe  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  all  per- 

nght  to  interfere  directly  with  the  execution  of  the  Con-  „„„v„iji „i  •       ^^  •    a*.  *.  ^      a  t\' 

f^erate  laws,  and  to  wlvise  soldiers  of  the  Confeder-  sop^  \^^  as  slaves  in  certain  States  and  Dis- 

ate  armies  to  throw  down  their  arms  in  the  face  of  the  tricts,  issued  oy  President  Lincoln,  on  January 

enemy.  Ist,   1863,  caused   great   excitement    in  the 

This  Mwimption  of  iurisdiction  by  foreign  officials  Southern  States.  Tt  stated  that"  the  Executive 

:^S^^%^a'^S'2;±?|.S-:t^T&J5eriSS^;  GoT^mmentoftheUnitedState8,mcladtagthe 

a  moment ;  and  the  President  has  no  hesitation  in  di-  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  rec- 

rectioff  that  all  Consuls  and  Consular  Agents  of  the  ognize  and  maint^n  the  freedom  of  such  per- 

British  Government  be  notified  that  they  can  no  longer  sons :  "  also,  "  such  persons  will  be  received  into 

be  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions,  or  even  to  re-  ^he  armed  service  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  Its 

side  with  the  Imii^of  the  Confederacy.  immediate  effect  was  expected  to  arise  mider 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  explain  this  pro-  these  clauses.    The  Confederate  Congress  took 

oeeding  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  in  a  action  at  once  on  the  subject.    It  was  at  first 

letter  to  Mr.  Slidell,  October  8th,  Mr.  Benjamin  contemplated  to  make  slaves  of  all  free  negroes 

says:  found  witii  arms  in  their  hands;  to  kill  all 

The  exereise  of  the  droU  de  renvoi  is  too  harsh,  slaves  found  armed,  and  to  hand  over  to  the 

however,  to  be  resorted  to  without  justifiable  cause.  State  authorities  all  their  officers,  to  be  dealt 

^^J^rZ  '^a  ?nth'icW  m^nTJS  Tia^^according  to  the  laws  of  the  States  rela- 

been  compelled  to  enforce  it.    Lest  also  the  Govern-  ^ive  to  persons  exciting  insurrection.     Severe 

mentofhu  Imperial  Majestyshould  be  misled  into  the  measures  were  proposed  in  the  Confederate 
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ures  were  inflicted  upon  these  soldiers  or  their  perfect  equality. 

oflScers  daring  the  year,  is  not  officially  known.  My  recent  intenriews  with  yon  hare  put  you  so  fully 

It  was  finally  considered  that,  under  the  law  of  »  poBsesaion  of  mv  vicwa  that  it  ia  scarcely  neceaaary 

.'         ^  V  ii»_^.^«A  ^».,i;i  ™,.i^-  ^^m^i^^*  !»;«  to  give  you  any  detailed  instractiona,  CTcn  were  I,  at 

nations,  a  belhgerent  could  employ  a^rainst  his  tjiif  moment,  well  enough  to  attempt  it 

antagonist  any  persons  whom  he  could  obtam,  Mv  whole  purpose  is,  in  one  word,  to  place  this  war 

and,  therefore,  free  negroes  captured  as  Fed-  on  the  footing  ofsuch  as  are  waged  by  civilized  people 

eral  soldiers  wore  entitled  to  be  treated  as  pris-  in  modwn  times ;  and  to  divest  it  of  the  savage  char- 

^^^^  ^^  wAi.     n«  fii/»  Qft/I  *»f  A«»il  ATI  "Ail  »cter  which  has  been  impressed  on  it  by  our  enemies, 

oners  of  war.    On  tiie  28d  of  Ap|^  an     Ad-  .^     .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  protests    War  ia  full 

dress  to  Christians  throughout  the  World    waa  enough  of  unavoidable  horrors,  under  all  ito  aspects, 

issued  at  Richmond,  signed  by  ninety-six  der^  to  justify,  and  even  to  demand  of,  any  Christian  rulers 

ffvmen  of  all  denominations.    After  asserting  who  may  be  unhappily  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  to 

that  "  the  Union  cannot  be  restored,"  and  that  '^\^  if*"^*  !j?  caUraities,  and  to  div^t  it  of  all  un- 

Afi^     Ar\ff  jT      A    i^           ^-4.  :»  J^^^v^  ^«^*  necessary  seventies.    You  will  endeavor  to  establish 

"  the  Confederate  Government  is  a  fixed  feet,  ^^^  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  such  a  basis 

the  address  proceeds  to  say :      .  as  to  avoid  the  constant  difficulties  and  oomplunts  which 

The  recent  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  "rife,  and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  what  we  deem  the 

United  States,  seeking  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  wnf'Mr  conduct  of  our  enemies  in  evading  the  dehverr 

of  the  South,  is,  in  oar  judgment,  a  suitable  occasion  of  th?  pnsoners  who  fUl  into  their  hands ;  in  rctard- 

for  solemn  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God  "»«  J^by  sending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  and  by 

throuehout  the  world.  detaining  them,  sometimes  for  months,  in  camps  and 

*'                       '  in  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captives  non- 

The  address  charges  President  Lincoln  wi&  combatants. 

intendinff    to   produce    a    general   insurreo-  Your  attention  is  also  called  to  Che  unheard«of  con- 

tionof  the  slaves,  and  such  an  insurrection  ductofFedcrd  officers  in  driving  from  their  homes  en- 

wuu  ui  »ix^»   oAOTvo,   auy*  ow^»«   au  ^«»ww«^w^u  ^^  commuuities  of  womcn  and  children,  as  well  as  of 

"  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  njgn,  whom  they  find  in  districts  occupied  by  their 

public  safety  that  the  slaves  be  slaughtered,  and  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  these  nnfor- 

he  who  would  write  the  history  of  that  event  tunates  arefaithAil  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  States 

—would  record  the  darkest  chapter  of  human  «»5  "^"»f, .*<>  *^V^?»*^  <>' fidelity  to  their  enemies. 
^y^  t>«^^i™.a:^„  i,^«.  The  putting  to  death  of  unarmed  pnsoners  has  been 
woe  yet  written."  The  Proclamation,  how-  aground  of  jlist  complaint  in  more \han  one  instance, 
ever,  liberated  no  slaves  except  such  as  could  and  the  recent  executions  of  officers  of  our  army  In  Ken- 
come  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies,  tucky,  for  the  sole  cause  that  they  were  engaged  in  re- 
The  political  aspect  of  the  Proclamation  waa  cruitingseiTiceinaStatewhichisclMmedasstm 
;i;«Vv»i<i»^  «♦  i,^J^^  1/inM-li  in  ^y^o.  \raaantnx  f/\  iho.  the  United  States,  but  is  also  claimed  by  us  one  of  the 
discussed  at  some  len^  m  the  MeSMge  to  the  confederate  States,  must  be  repressed  bv  retaliation  if 
Confederate  Congress  m  January,  {ike  Pubuo  not  unconditionally  abandoned,  because  ft  wouldjusti^r 
DooUMENTS.)  the  like  execution  in  every  other  State  ot  the  Confea- 
The  difficulties  which  had  arisen  relative  to  eracy,  and  the  practice  is  barbarous,  uselessly  cruel, 

fte  exchange  of  prisoner.  («*  P«i80i«»8),  «.d  Stn^^SuSrlo?  tt"/""«n^?r  ^UhSlH 

the  threats  of  retaliation  for  some  occurrences  making  every  effi)rt  to  avoid  it. 

on  each  side,  which  were  regarded  by  the  *  On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects  vou  will  consider 

other  as  unjustifiable  acts  of  cruelty,  was  made  your  authority  full  and  ample  to  make  such  arranffe- 

the  ostensible  occasion  for  a  mission  by  Vice-  mcnts  as  frill  tamper  the  present  cruel  character  of  the 

•D  ^^ji  ^t.  at-^^x.^^^  4.^  Txr^^-uiw^^t-^^      fru^  Avi  contest,  and  full  confidence  is  placed  in  your  judgment. 

President  Stephens  to  Washington.    The  fol-  patdotim,  and  discretion,  that  while  cirryiig  out  the 

lowing  correspondence  embraces  all  tneaetaiis  objecta  of  your  mission,  vou  will  take  carelhat  the 

on  the  subject :  equal  rights  of  the  Confederacy  be  always  preserved. 

SionvoKD,  Julif  id,  1S«.  Very  respectfully, 

Bon.  A.  H,  SUphent,  Jiiokmond,  Va.:  (Signed)                          JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Sir  :  Having  accepted  your  patriotic  offer  to  proceed 

as  a  military  commissioner,  under  flog  of  truce,  to  Richmokd,  8tt  July,  1808. 

Washington,  you  will  receive  herewith  your  letter  of  JBis  ExcdUney,  Jtfferion  Dcmii : 

authori^  to  toe  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  Sib  :  Under  the  authority  and  instructions  of  your 

navy  of  the  United  States.  letter  to  me  of  the  2d  instant,  t  proceeded  on  the  mis- 

This  letter  ia  signed  by  me,  as  commander-in-chief  sion  therein  assigned,  without  aelay.     The  steamer 

of  the  Confederate  land  and  navy  forces.  Torpedo,  commanded  by  Lieut  Hunter  Davidson,  of 

Tou  will  perceive  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  that  it  the  navr,  was  put  in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible,  by 

is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  anjr  political  difficulties  in  its  order  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  tendered  for 

reception.    Intended  exclusively  as  one  of  those  com-  the  service.    At  noon,  on  the  8d,  she  started  down 

munications  between  belligerents  which  public  law  Jamea  river,  hoisting  and  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  after 

recognizes  as  necessary  and  proper  between  hostile  passing  City  Point.     The  next  di|^  (the  4th)  at  about 

forces,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  no  pretext  for  re-  one  o'clock  p.m.,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Newport 

fusing  to  receive  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  News,  we  were  met  bv  a  smidl  boat  of  the  enemy,  car- 

a  tacit  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confod-  Tying  two  guns,  whicn  also  raised  a  white  flag  before 

eracy.  approaching  ns.    The  oflBcer  in  command  informed 

Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  humanity,  and  has  do  Lieut.  Davidson  that  he  had  orders  from  Admiral  Lee, 

political  aspect.  on  board  the  United  States  flagship  Minnesota,  lying 

If  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter,  on  the  below,  and  then  in  view,  not  to  allow  any  boat  or  vea- 

? round  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  sel  to  pass  the  point  near  which  he  waa  stationed  witb- 

resident,  instead  of  Commander-in-Chief^  Ac,  then  out  his  permission.    By  this  officer  I  sent  to  Admiral 

you  will  present  the  duplicate  letter,  which  is  address-  Lee  a  note  stating  my  objects  and  wishes,  a  copy  of 

ed  to  him,  as  President,  and  signed  by  me,  as  Presi-  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  A. 

dent.  This  latter  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  I  also  sent  to  the  admiral,  to  be  forwarded,  another 
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in  the  same  Umgnsge  eddreMed  to  the  officer  in  com- 
■Mod  of  the  United  Stetee  Ibroes  at  Fort  Monroe. 
The  gunboat  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Minnesota, 
with  these  despatches,  while  the  Torpedo  remained  at 
anchor.  Between  8  and  4  o'clock  p.m.,  another  boat 
cBBe  up  to  OS,  bearing  the  admiral's  answer,  which 
is  bcxeunto  annexed,  marked  B. 

We  remained  at  or  about  this  point  in  the  river  nn- 
til  the  €th  inst.,  when,  having  heard  nothing  further 
fipom  the  admiral,  at  12  O'clock  m.,  on  that  aaj,  I  di- 
reeted  Lieot  Daridson  again  to  speak  the  gunboat  on 
guard,  and  to  hand  to  the  officer  on  board  another  note 
to  his  admiraL  This  was  done.  A  copj  of  the  note 
is  appended,  inarked  GL  At  half  past  two  o*clock 
pjf.,  two  boats  approached  us  from  below,  one  bear- 
ing an  answer  firom  the  admiral  to  my  note  to  him  of 
the  4th.  Thia  answer  is  annexed,  marked  D.  The 
other  boat  bore  the  answer  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H. 
Ladlow  to  my  note  of  the  4th,  addressed  to  the  officer 
in  eommand  at  Fort  Monroe.  A  copy  of  this  is  annex- 
ed, marked  E.  Lieut.  Col.  Ludlow  also  came  up  in 
person  in  the  boat  that  brought  his  answer  to  me,  and 
oonferred  with  Gol.  Quid,  on  board  the  Torpedo,  upon 
some  matters  he  desired  to  see  him  about  in  con- 
nection with  the  exchan^  of  prisoners.  From  the  pa- 
pera  appended,  embracing  the  correspondence  refer- 
red to,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  mission  failed  from  the 
refusal  of  the  enemy  to  receive  or  entertain  it,  holding 
the  proposition  for  such  a  conference  "  inadmissible.'' 

The  influences  and  views  that  led  to  this  determin- 
ation after  so  long  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  must 
be  left  to  conjecture.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  to  wit : 
that** the  customary  agents  and  channels"  are  con- 
sidovd  adequate  for  all  needful  military  **  communica- 
tions and  conferences,''  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  seems  not  only  unsatisfactory  but  very  singular 
and  nn  accountable ;  for  it  is  certainly  known  to  him 
that  tbeae  very  asents,  to  whom  he  evidently  alludes, 
heretofore  agreecTupon  in  a  former  conference  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  (one  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  your  letter  to  me),  are  now,  and  nave 
been  for  some  time,  distinctly  at  issue  on  several  im- 
portant points.  The  existing  cartel,  owing  to  these 
disagreements,  is  virtually  suspended,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
change of  officera  on  either  side  is  concerned.  If  otices 
of  retaliation  have  been  siven  on  both  sides. 

The  effort,  therefore,  for  the  very  many  and  cogent 
reasons  set  forth  in  your  letter  of  instructions  to  me,  to 
see  if  these  differences  oonld  not  be  removed,  and  .if 
a  dear  onderstanding  between  the  parties  as  to  the 

gsoeral  conduct  of  the  war  could  not  be  arrived  at  he- 
re this  extreme  measure  should  be  resorted  to  by  either 
narty,  was  no  less  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
numanity  than  in  strict  conformity  with  the  u^ses  of 
belligerents  in  modem  times.  Deeply  impressed  as  I 
was  with  these  views  and  feelings,  in  nndertaking  the 
mission,  and  asking  the  conference,  I  can  but  express 
my  profound  resret  at  the  result  of  the  effort  msde  to 
obtain  it;  and  lean  but  entertain  the  belief  that,  if  the 
conference  sought  had  been  mnted,  mutual  good  oould 
have  been  effected  by  it  ^  and  if  this  war,  so  unnatural, 
so  uninst,  so  unchristian,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
every  fundamental  principle  of  American  constitution- 
al liberty,  **  must  needs  "  continue  to  be  waged  against 
US,  that  at  least  some  of  its  severer  horrors,  which  now 
■o  eminently  threaten,  might  have  been  avoided. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALEXAN^DER  H.  STEPHEN'S. 

[A] 

C.  S.  Stsaxeb  Torpzdo,  ov  James  Bites,  ) 

July  4iA,  lS6d.     f 

Sib  :  As  Militarjr  Commissioner,  I  am  the  bearer  of 
a  communication  in  writing  from  Jefferson  Davis. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  Confederate  States,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Robert  Quid,  Confederate  States 
Affent  of  Exchange,  accompanies  me  as  secretarjr. 

For  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  communication  in 


persoiK  and  eonferring  npon  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates, I  desire  to  proceed  directly  to  Washington  city, 
in  the  steamer  Torpedo  commanded  by  Lieut  Hunter 
Davidson,  of  the  Confederate  States  navy,  no  per* 
son  being  on  board  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ould,  mj^self,  and 
the  boat^  officera  and  crew. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 
To  Rear  Admiral  S.  P.  Lkk,  V.  S.  Flagship  Minnesota. 

[B] 

U.  8.  Flagship  MnrimoTA,  ovp  Nawpom  I 
Nxws,  Ya.,  JiUy  ^  1868,  8.80  f.ic.     f 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  this  date  is  received. 
I  will  report  by  telegraph  your  arrival  and  object,  and 
inform  you  of  the  result  without  delay. 
Very  respectfully  voure, 

S.  P.  LEE,  A.  R.  Admiral, 
Commanding  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Hon.  Albx.  H.  Stkphxnb,  Military  Commissioner. 

[C] 
C.  8.  Btbaicsb  Tobpedo,  ovpNewpobt  News,  Vs.,  ) 

18o*doekif.,.7ii<y6<4,186&     f 

Acting  R.  Admiral  8.  P.  Zm,  U.  S.  Flagthip  JiinnMota : 
Sib;  Will  Admiral  Lee  inform  me,  if  he  can,  how 

long  it  will  probably  be  before  an  answer  will  be  made 

to  my  note  of  the  4th  instant  ? 
Will  he  please,  also,  forward  the  aocompanyine  letter 

from  Hon.  Mr.  Ould,  Confederate  Agent  of  Exchange, 

to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  H.  Lndfow,  United  States 

Agent  of  Exchange  ? 

Most  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

P] 
U.  B.  Flagship  MmrESOTA,  orr  Nxwpobt  News,  Vs.,  i 

JtOy  (UA,  1868.     f 
Sib  :  The  request  contained  in  your  communication 
of  the  4th  instant  is  considered  inadmissible. 

The  customary  agents  and  channels  are  adequate  for 
all  needful  military  communications  and  conferences 
between  the  United  States  forces  and  the  insurgents. 
Very  respectfully  yonra, 

S.  P.  LEE,  A.  R.  Admiral, 
Commanding  N*  A.  Blockading  Squadron. 
Hon.  Albx.  H.  Stephens. 

[F] 
Hbadqvabtbes  Bepabtmbict  of  Ya.,  Bbvshth  ) 
AXMY  Cobps,  Fobt  Momrox,  July  6^  1868.    \ 

Son,  AUz,  K  SUphent : 

Sir:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  Major-General 
John  A.  Dix,  commanding  this  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  the  4th  instant,  addressed  to  the  officer  com- 
manding United  States  forces.  Fort  Monroe,  and  in  the 
execution  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  inform  you  that  the  request  therein  contained  is 
deemed  inadmissible. 

The  customary  agents  and  channels  are  considered 
adeouate  for  all  needful  military  communications  and 
conferences. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  LUDLOW, 
Lieut.-Col.  and  Assistant  Inspector-Oeneral, 
Seventh  Army  Corps, 

Agent  for  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy  waa  regarded  by  its 
citizens  as  able  to  cope  very  strongly  with 
its  adversary.  It  had  been  pressed  back  at 
some  points,  and  received  some  severe  blows, 
bnt  it  was  very  far  from  being  either  shattered 
or  broken.  The  Mississippi  river  was  firmly 
closed.  The  advance  in  Tennessee  was  firmly 
checked,  and  no  progress  was  made  by  Gen. 
Hooker  in  Virginia.    On  all  sides  a  hopeful 
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aspect  was  presented  until  the  crisis  came  at  sis  President  Davis  ordered  a  day  of  fasting, 
once  and  paralyzed  the  military  strength  in  the  hnmiliation,  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
field.  The  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  the  loss  of  be  observed  At  the  same  time  the  North 
Yicksbnrg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  falling  back  failed  to  push  these  advantages  vigorously,  and 
of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  the  success  of  Gen.  Gillmore  the  campaigns  closed  for  a  time  both  east  and 
at  Charleston,  demonstrated  that  the  military  west.  The  response  of  the  Confederacy  to  the 
power  in  the  field  was  broken.  Unless  new  levy  of  all  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
armies  could  be  created  or  the  reduced  ranks  years  of  age  was  now  watched  with  great  in- 
refilled,  an  ultimate  failure  was  certain.  The  terest.  Meanwhile  troops  were  sent  from  Y ir- 
views  relative  to  the  capture  of  Yicksburg  ginia  to  Gen.  Bragg,  in  Tennessee,  and  also 
were  thus  expressed :  fh)m  Gen.  Meade,  on  the  Federal  side,  and 

If  it  be  fated  that,  in  spite  of  all  hnman  valor  and  the  result  of  the  operations  was  another  severe 
devotion  can  do,  Yicksburg  and  its  defenders  should  blow  to  the  Confederacy  in  the  loss  of  East 
become  the  prey  of  the  enemj;,  then,  indeed,  will  come  Tennessee.  Its  effect  was  thus  described : 
the  tug  of  war.  Then  also  will  come  the  political  cri- 
sis. Whatever  of  imbecility  and  faint-heartedness  and  ,  By  the  falling  back  of  Gen.  Bra^g  to  the  Georgia 
downright  latent  toryism  and  treason  exists  in  the  line,  we  lost  the  use  of  all  the  extensive  mines  and  iron 
Confederacy  will  at  once  receive  a  new  accession  of  works  of  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia,  which  left 
weakness :  many  will  again  begin  to  cry  out  for  an  us  but  the  almost  untried  ore  fields  of  Alabama  and 
"  honorable  peace/' as  they  call  u,  by  means  of  submis-  North  Carolina;  the  Western  Virginia  works  being 
sion.  lost  to  us  earlv  in  the  war.    Alabama,  though  rich  in 

Thus,  Yicksburg  is  at  this  moment  a  point  not  only  minerals  of  all  kinds,  had  lacked  the  necessary  energy 
of  strategic  but  dso  of  political  importance.  While  and  enterprise  to  develop  its  vast  wealth.  In  the  se- 
our  flag  lies  defiant  over  the  great  river,  no  party  of  lection  of  W.  B.  Hunt  to  take  control  of  those  import- 
compromise  can  venture  to  raise  its  head;  no  man  ant  interests,  the  Department  at  Richmond  was  fortu- 
will  dare  to  breathe  one  word  of  ''reconstruction,"  in  nate  in  securing  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  intel- 
whole  or  in  part  All  will  be  ffood  Confederates.  The  ligent  and  energetic  officers  in  our  service.  By  his  en- 
cause  which  is  supposed  to  be  failing  and  sinking  is  ergr  and  perseverance,  Alabama  and  Georgia  mines 
the  one  which  is  iikely  to  be  abandoned  by  the  cow-  had  been  made  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  armies 
ards  and  betrayed  by  the  traitors.  To  the  cause  that  and  fortificaiions,  including  Charleston.  In  fact,  it  is 
prospers  we  are  always  as  true  as  steel.  said  and  believed  by  many  that  the  city  of  Charleston 

T                 T_  i_  1.      XI.    tr*    •    •     1 T     •  1  1.  would  have  been  m  the  hands  of  the  Yankees  long 

In  a  speech  before  the  Mississippi  Legislature  gince,  but  for  the  untiring  labors  of  Major  Hunt  in  fu^ 
President  Davis  said :  '*  Yicksburg  and  Port  nishing  the  founderies  and  arsenals  with  ample  mate- 
Hudson  are  the  real  points  of  attack.    Every  ri**- 

effort  will  be  made  to  capture  these  places.  The  lack  of  military  supplies  created  great 
with  the  object  of  forcing  the  navigation  of  embarrassment  to  the  operation  of  the  armies, 
the  Mississippi,  of  cutting  off  our  communic&-  This  was  increased  whenever  the  blockade  was 
tions  with  the  trans-Mississippi  Department,  most  stringent.  Immense  numbers  of  South- 
and  of  severing  the  western  from  the  eastern  ern  soldiers  were  clothed  in  the  Federal  uni- 
portion  of  the  Confederacy.  Let,  then,  all  who  forms  which  had  been  captured.  At  the  close 
have  at  heart  the  safety  of  the  country  go  with-  of  the  year  there  were  three  thousand  bare- 
out  delay  to  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.^*  footed  men  in  Gen.  Longstreet^s  corps.  Blank- 

The  division  of  the  Confederacy  produced  ets  and  clothing  were  asked  for  widi  piteous 

by  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  shown  by  appeals  from  Gen.  Johnston's  army,  which  had 

the  following  figures  of  the  area  on  the  west  been  commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg  until  Decem- 

and  east  sides :  her.    The  army  of  Gen.  Lee  was  likewise  des- 

.         -  4,                            '^"""eT^^Aft  titute  of  blankets.    It  was  said :"  Day  by  day 

iZ  of  Lo'uiiiS:::::::::::::::::::  S  "•«  ?«*r  "^^  ^""1^%  '^^*'?  •^^"wvess 

Area  of  Texas 287,504  "'^ooi  f^^  more  cotton."    Supplies  could  no 

'    *  * —  longer  be  counted  upon  from  abroad.    The 

8S0,957  prospect  for .  obtaining  the  raw  materials  was 

That  is  territory  cut  off.    The  foUowing  is  ^^  estimated : 

what  remains.  Any  one  who  buys  beef  has  discovered  that  the  quar- 

Alabama                                                 60  723  ^'*  ^°^  sides  are  rapidly  diminishuig  in  size.  Toong- 

Georgia . *. '. V.V, '. '. ! \\\V.\\V.\ \ '. \ ! *. '. !  1  ssjooo  fj  cattle  are  being  slaughtered  every  year.    It  is  now 

Missiisippi 47  156  thought  that  we  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  milch  oow^ 

South  UfUY)Iina                                     29  385  "^^  cattle  dimmish,  mutton  must  be  substituted,  and 

North  Carolina  (VouVeftbsV.  \y,[VMV.  4o!600  hence  the  sources  both  of  leather  and  w;ool  may  be  ex- 

Virginia  (two  thirds). 41  000  pccted  to  decrease  every  month.   Thus  the  prospect  at 

Tennesse^  (one  half) 22  800  ^?l^%  does  not  encourage  the  belief  that  we  wiU  be 

Florida  (two  thirds), 40  000  *?!®  ^  ®*°J^®  *""J®*  ^^^S^^  ^^*°  ^°*®  ^^^^^  **"«  °**^ 

^                '                                  '  shivering  in  nakedness. 

829,668  xhe  prospect  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army 

In  this  extremity  of  the  Government,  a  levy  was  thus  represented : 

en  masse  of  the  fighting  population  was  order-  Very  little  bacon  is  left,  beef  is  going,  and  mutton 

ed.     It  was  plain  that,  unless  this  order  was  will  hardly  feed  great  armies,  even  if  the  supply  were 

complied  with,  the  Confederacy  would  not  be  double  what  it  is.    It  is  said  that  Gen.  Lee,  dunng  his 

able  to  contend  much  longer  in  the  field,  ex-  Jfte  visit  to  this  city  exclaimed  that  the  citixens  had 

-^^i.    4«   "ir: ;«:          a  /^v -  i    ^            'i-iT^  ^v^  no  right  to  mdulge  themselves  while  the  soidiers  were 

cept    m  Virginia    and  Oharleston,   with  the  nviug  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day.    The 

forces  ana  material  of  the  North.    In  this  cri-  hue  and  cry  against  the  starvation  of  Yankee  prison* 
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era  had  acarcely  subsided,  and  the  ezease  that  three  of 
oar  largest  hospitals  were  forced  to  do  without  meat 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  had  Dot  been  forgotten. 

East  Tennessee,  on  which  we  relied  mainly  for  sup- 
pliea,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
damor  about  impressments  and  the  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies on  their  way  to  ma^et.  still  rings  m  the  ears  of 
the  Qovemment.  The  standing  erops  in  entire  ooun- 
ties  hare  been  impressed  at  one  fell  swoop,  under  the 
plea  that  in  no  other  manner  could  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  army  be  certainly  secured.  Under  this  system, 
and  because  of  »  real  scarcity  as  well,  flour  of  a  low 
grade  is  selling  this  day  in  the  Confederate  capital  at 
flSO  a  barrel.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  prospect 
of  feedins  the  army  already  in  the  field,  much  less  one 
twice  or  mrioe  its  size,  is  not  encouraging. 

The  deficiency  of  labor  was  such  as  to  en- 
danger the  supply  of  provisions.  The  slave  re- 
quired the  supervision  of  the  white  man  at  all 
times,  and  especially  when  an  unusual  amount 
of  work  was  demanded  of  him.  Women,  lads, 
and  old  men  cannot  make  him  work  efiTectually. 
Whereas  the  fears  of  an  insurrection,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
white  able-bodied  men,  produced  a  leniency 
and  indulgence  among  the  farmers,  which  en- 
couraged the  idleness  of  the  slave,  and  resulted 
in  a  yearly  decrease  of  the  crops.  The  scarci- 
ty of  horses  and  forage  was  such  that  the  Gov- 
ernment seized  both. 

Enormous  losses  of  muskets  aud  cannon  took 
place  at  Yicksburg,  at  Chattanooga,  and  Get- 
tysburg, so  that  there  was  left  a  bare  suffl- 
denoy  to  supply  the  wants,  and  to  make  good 
the  annual  wear  and  destruction,  without  fur- 
nishing any  to  new  troops.  The  supply  of  am- 
munition often  fell  short  during  the  year,  and 
when  Gen.  Lee  was  in  Pennsylvania,  Richmond 
was  so  bare  that  cartridges  had  to  be  taken 
from  a  portion  of  the  city  troops  and  sent  ta 
him. 

During  the  year  no  signs  of  yielding  up  were 
exhibited  by  the  Ck>nfederate  Government,  or 
by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  seceded 
States.  On  the  question  of  snbmisnon  to  the 
Federal  Government,  no  organized  body  mani- 
fested any  assent,  but  on  the  contrary  the  most 
determined  opposition.  Here  and  tiiere  some 
views  were  uttered  in  favor  of  peace.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  for- 
merly in  the  Federal  Congress  from  Georg^ia, 
dated  June  26th,  appeared;  but  its  authenticity 
is  disputed. 

But  war  must  end  in  peace ;  and  sooner  or  later  both 
paiiies  must  agree  to  terms  upon  which  they  will  lay 
aside  their  arms.  The  events  of  the  past  two  years 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  reasonable  man, 
both  North  and  South,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  to  subjugate  our  people ;  and  states- 
men of  the  South  cannot  Fail  to  perceive  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qoremment  cannot  abandon  the  war,  exc^t  on  a 
restoration  of  the  Union,  without  danger  of  the  further 
dismemberment  of  the  nation. 

,  Then,  unless  both  parties  can  be  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  "  when,"  in  the 
language  of  one  of  our  diitiagoifthed  senators,  "  is  this 
struggtotoend?"  No  man  can  answer  as  to  the  years; 
but  he  may  safely^  answer,  **  Not  until  both  parties  are 
exhausted  and  ruined— not  until  the  North  is  reduced 
to  a  condition  worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  she 
had  quietly  acquiesced  in  our  separation,  and  not  until 


the  South  is  worse  off  than  she  would  hav^e  been  by 
remaining  in  the  Union  under  an  abolition  administn- 
tion  of  the  GoTcmment.'' 

These  considerations  would  lead  me  to  fa^or  any 
terms  of  peace  that  the  South  could,  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  her  interests  and  honor,  accept 

The  enersy,  skilly  and  blood  of  our  lathers  helped  to 
achieve  andestablish  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  enterprise,  treasure,  and  states- 
men have  helped  to  make  the  nation  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  on  the  globe.  We  hare  the 
same  right  to  enjoy  the  power  and  grandeur  of  that 
nation  as  the  people  of  the  North.  Our  States  cut  the 
Gordiaa  knot,  retired  from  the  ITnion,  and  formed  a 
new  Government,  because,  and  only  because,  our  rights 
in  the  Union,  and  under  the  Constitution  we  have 
helped  to  establish,  were  denied  us.  If  the  people  of 
the  North  would  now  concede  our  rights,  and  the  Fed- 
eral GoTcmment  secure  them  to  us,  the  danger  with 
which  we  were  threatened  b^  remaining  in  the  Union, 
and  the  objection  we  had  to  it,  would  be  removed,  and 
we  midht  with  honor  and  advantage  return  to  it 

TheTederal  Government  has  proceeded  so  far  with 
the  war  that  these  are  the  only  terms  of  peace  to  which 
we  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  agree ;  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  no  expectation  that  such  terms  will 
be  propcMcd,  or  would  be  accepted  by  that  Govern- 
ment while  the  Presidential  chair  is  occupied  by  the 
present  abolition  incumbent  But  if,  fortunately,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  af- 
terward, such  terms  should  be  offered,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  should  prefer  their  acceptance  by  our  people  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  most  result  m  the 
desolation  of  our  country,  and  the  ruin  of  both  North 
and  South.  A  peace  on  such  terms  would  be  emi- 
nently honorable  to  both  parties — ^neither  could  claim 
the  victory — while  the  strength  and  valor  each  has  ex- 
hibited would  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  other. 

To  this  extent  I  am  a  "  reconstnictionist"  But  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  I  would  prefer  reconstruc- 
tion and  peace  on  the  terms  indicated  to  a  speedy 
peace  recognizing  our  independence — if  that  were  pos- 
sible ;  nor  must  it  be  understood  that  I  doubt  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  our  independence  if  the  conflict  is  con- 
tinued. But  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  ourselves, 
for  our  posterity,  and  for  mankind,  that  we  should  ac- 
cept peace  with  our  rights  secured  within  the  Union, 
than  to  continue  the  war  many  vears,  giving  oceans  of 
blood,  millions  of  treasure,  ana  ruining  our  country, 
for  independence. 

On  the  Slst  of  July,  a  irriter  of  distinction 
in  North  Carolina,  reviewing  in  the  public 
press  the  whole  subject  of  the  war,  closed  as 
follows : 

The  one  great  demand  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  State  is  peace— peace  upon  any  terms  that  will  not 
enslave  and  degraae  us.  They  may  perhaps  prefer 
that  the  independence  of  the  South  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, but  this  they  believe  cannot  now  be  obtained ; 
nor,  in  viewing  the  situation  of  affairs,  do  they  see 
much  hope  of  it  in  the  future.  They  naturally  ask, 
'*  If,  with  no  means  of  recruiting  to  any  extent,  we  can- 
not hold  our  own  against  the  armies  which  the  Yan- 
kees now  have  in  the  field,  how  can  we  meet  them  with 
their  three  hundred  thousand  new  levies  which  will 
soon  be  in  readiness,  while  they  can  keep  their  army 
recruited  to  a  great  extent,  if -not  up  to  its  maximum 
number,  from  adventurers  who  are  constantly  arriving 
in  their  ports  from  every  country  in  Europe?  "  But, 
if  independence  cannot  be  obtained,  then  they  are  for 
any  terms  that  are  honorable— any  terms  that  do  not 
degrade  us.  They  would  be  willing^  to  compromise 
upon  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Corwin,  from  the  Committee  of  Twenty-six,  per- 
petuating slavery  in  the  States  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded.  But  in  what  precise  way  overtures  shall  be 
made,  or  the  movement  inaugurated,  I  leave  to  wiser 
men  and  abler  statesmen  than  myself  to  propose. 
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I  wonld,  however,  suggest  to  the  people  io  elect  to  remain  tmited  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  liberij 

members  to  the  next  Congress  who  are  in  favor  of  an  and  independence. 

armistice  of  six  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  of  snb*  As  for  reconstruction,  said  Mr.  Stephens,  snch  a 
mitting  all  matters  in  dlspnte  to  a  oonrention  of  dele-  thing  was  impossible— such  an  idea  must  not  be  toler* 
gates  m>m  all  the  States,  North  and  Sonth^  the  delegates  ated  for  an  instant.  Reconstruction  would  not  end  the 
to  be  elected  by^  the  people  themselTes,  m  such  man-  war,  but  would  produce  a  more  horrible  war  than  that 
ner  as  may  be  agreea  upon  bjT  the  two  parties.  Others  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  only  terms  on 
there  are  who  desire  that  the  people  of  Aorth  Carolina  whidi  wecan  obtain  permanent  peace  are  final  and  corn- 
should  be  consulted  in  their  sovereign  oapamty  throuffh  plete  separation  from  the  North.  Rather  than  submit 
a  convention ;  that  the  Legislature  should  submit  the  ,  to  anyining  short  of  that,  let  us  all  resolve  to  die  like 
question  'of  '*  convention  or  no  convention"  to  the  '  men  worthy  of  freedom. 

people,  as  was  done  in  Febmaiy,  1861.    Such  a  con-  In  repxd  to  foreign  intervention,  Mr.  Stephens  ad- 

vention  would  undoobtedlj  speak  the  sentiments  of  vised  his  hearers  to  build  no  hopes  on  that  yet  awhile 

the  people  of  the  State,  citisens  as  well  as  soldiers,  as  He  did  not  believe  that  the  leading  foreign  Powers 

all  would  be  consulted.    But  I  propose  nothing  defl-  ever  intended  that  the  North  and  Souui  should  be  again 

uite,  and  only  make  these  suggestions  to  bring  the  united — they  intended  that  the  separation  should  be 

matter  before  the  pnblie.    I  would,  however,  most  permanent,  but  they  considered  both  sides  too  strong 

eamesUv  appeal  to  the  iHenda  of  humanity  through*  now,  and  did  not  deem  it  good  policy  on  their  part  to 

out  the  State  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  as  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the  war.    Foreisn  nations 

speedily  as  possible  an  honorable  peace.    In  the  name  see  that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to  establish  a  des- 

of  reason,  of  suffering  humanity,  and  of  the  religbn  potism  at  the  North,  and  are  therefore  willing  to  allow 

which  we  profess,  would  I  appeal  to  the  public  men  it  to  continue  a  while  longer, 

and  statesmen  of  North  Carolina,  and  especially  to  -^r     rr       -littti.                     j*^^!*^!. 

that  eminent  statesman  who  possesses  in  a  greater  de-  -D"**  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  a  candidate  for  the 

ree  than  all  others  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  vice-presidency  in  1860,  on  the   same  tioket 

tate,  and  who  has  recentiv  been  elevated  to  a  high  with  Senator  Bouglaa,  at  the  time  he  was  elect- 


P*!fl'^***^^'*^*1t™*•«^^!'^?"^*^''^*\^H^^^  ^  s^^tor  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond  by  the 

mg  hand  and  use  their  ufluence  to  bnng  about  an  *  »^:«i«4.,,«a  ^^  /3.a^««5«   -«:^  . 

honorable  peace.    And,  lasUy,  I  would  appeal  to  the  X^gwlature  of  Georgia,  said : 

ministers  and  nrofessors  of  our  holy  religion  to  pray  There  is  no  step  backward.    All  is  now  involved  in 

constantly,  without  dictation  of  terms,  to  Almighty  the  struggle  that  is  dear  to  man— home,  society,  lib- 

Qod  for  an  honorable  peace.  erty,  honor,  eveiytbiug — with  the  certainty  of  the  most 

degraded  fate  that  ever  oppressed  a  people  if  we  fail. 

The  military  disasters  which  occurred  abont  It  is  not  recorded  in  histonr  that  eight  millions  of  nnit- 

this  time,  and  the  apparent  impotency  of  the  «4  Jf<>?»«  xisBoXytf  %^JT  J^H'l^i  ^e  cannot 

n^nA^^A^of A  »«;iUo*«r^^«rA.  i-r^;!  ♦rv  ♦i»/^rv««.:«  ^^^  "  ^o  would.    Yield  to  the  Federal  authonties, 

Confederate  militory  power,  led  to  the  convio-  Jever-to  vassalage  and  subjugation !    The  bleaching 

tion  in  many  minds  that  mdependence  was  un-  bones  of  one  hundred  thousand  gallant  soldiers  slain  in 

attainable.    The  terms  of  peace  upon  a  basis  of  battle  would  be  clothed  in  tongues  of  fire  to  curse  to 

reconstruction  began  to  be  discussed,  and  pro-  everiMtwg  infamy  the  man  who  whispers  yield. 

oeeded  to  much  length  in  North  Carolina.  But  Many  other  examples  might  be  presented  to 

as  the  friends  of  reconstruction  could  promise  show  that  the  views  of  those  who  held  politi- 

nothing  from  the  Federal  Government  except  cal  power  in  the  Confederate  States  now  ap- 

submission  and  emancipation,  and  as  they  pos-  peared  as  decided  in  favor  of  absolute  inde- 

sessed  the  control  of  no  political  organization  pendence  as  at  any  previous  period.     "What 

which  could  sustain  their  views,  they  seem  to  other  views  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 

have  become  finally  silent.  Such  persons  as  de-  pl®  then  were  not  expressed  ii|  language,  nor 

sired  a  return  of  the  Federal  Government  were  by  public  meetings ;  hence  the  indications  of 

speechless,  and   kept  their  views  unknown,  them  could  only  be  found  in  the  manner  in 

Numbers  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  joined  which  the  measures  of  the  Government  were 

the  Federal  army  in  States  from  which  the  sustained.    Dissatisfaction  with  many  of  its  ac- 

Confederate  forces  had  been  driven.  tions  existed,  such  as  the  impressment  of  pro- 

Vice-President    Stephens,  in  a  speech   at  visions,  and  the  levy  en  nuuae^  but  its  ability  to 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  July  l7th,  thus  enforce  those  measures  showed  its  power  still 

opposed  all  views  except  those  in  favor  of  to  control  all  the  resources  of  the  country  for 

separation.  the  object  of  independence.  The  feelings,  how- 

_.              .        ,     ,  eyev,  with  which  the  approach  of  the  year 

».nnHt5°i'?lLn?«f'5!5uI  tPS'^r*^^  1864  was  roccived  by  the  authorities,  are  ex- 

hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  one  million  of  men  for  ^^^„„^a  ;«  ♦t,^  ^«n^«,;««  i <> »»»»«.» . 

our  subjugation,  and  after  two  years'  war  had  utterly  pressed  m  the  following  language : 

failed,  and  if  the  war  oootinned  for  two  years  longer^  The  year  1S64,  the  filling  of  whose  circle  will  form 

they  would  fail  to  accomplish  our  subjugation.    So  far  another  stage  in  the  march  of  time,  will  also  mark  a 

they  had  not  broken  the  shell  of  the  Confederacy.    In  most  interesting  and  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of 

the  Revolutionary  war  the  British  at  one  time  had  pos-  our  Confederacv.  To  the  timid  the  newborn  year  lowers 

session  of  North  OaroUoa,  South  Garolioa,  and  other  gloomily.   To  toe  prudent  there  appears  cause  foraox- 

States ;  they  took  Philadelphia,  and  dispersed  Con*  lous  solicitude ;  wnile  even  heroism  itself  sees  that  the 

gress,  and  for  a  long  time  neld  almost  complete  sway  tug  of  war,  the  crisis  of  the  struKsle,  is  upon  us,  and 

m  the  Colonies—yet  they  did  not  conquer  our  fore-  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tremendous 

fathers.    In  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  captured  the  shock.    As  when  the  skirmishers  are  driven  in,  and 

capital  of  the  nation,  Washington  City,  and  burnt  the  distant  cannonade  is  ended,  two  great  armies  rush 

it,  yet  they  did  not  conquer  us ;  and  it  we  are  true  to  the  death  grapple,  and  wrestle  for  the  victory,  so 

to  ourselves  now,  true  to  our  birthrights,  the  Tan-  now  Uie  progress  of  the  war  has  brought  us  to  that 

kee^  nation  will  utteriy  fiul  to  subjugate  us.    Snbjn-  final  stace  in  which  decisive  blows  are  to  be  given  and 

gation  would  be  utter  ruin  and  eternal  death  to  South-  received. 

em  people,  and  all  that  they  hold  most  dear.    He  ex-  We  cannot  contemplate  the  comin§^  of  the  next  and 

horted  the  people  to  give  the  Government  a  cordial  fourth  campaign  of  the  pending  war  without  solicitude, 

support,  to  frown  down  all  croakers  and  grumblers,  and  We  shall  be  strongly  pressed  by  the  enemy.    They  are 
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BttkiDff  basy  preparaiions.  They  are  bu^rlns  mero^ 
naries  Tor  the  fight  as  men  bnj  sheep  for  the  sbambles. 
They  are  pajins  bonntieey  the  half  of  which  the  wortd 
never  beard  of  before.  They  are  spending  money  with 
a  reckless  j^rofiision  that  contrasts  strangely  with  their 
native  parsimony. 

Oar  enemies,  too,  will  oommenee  the  next  campaign 
with  some  advantag[es  of  position  which  they- did  not 
hsTe  in  the  beginning  of  1868.  They  will  oegin  at 
Chattanooga  instead  of  Nashyille;  at  Yicksbnrg  in* 
stead  of  Memphis.  They  come  flushed  also  with  wild 
hopes,  and  tney  are  animated  with  increased  ar- 
roeance. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  during  the  current 
year  to  call  out  all  oor  resources  and  put  forth  all  our 
strength.  We  must  make  the  most  rigorous  battle  of 
which  we  are  capable.  Everything  is  at  stake— prop* 
erty,  honor,  liberty,  life  itself;  and  a  giant  danser 
presses.    "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  r 

If  we  thus  act  our  part,  the  otangers  which  menace 
US  will  ail  be  averted.  The  ship  may  be  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  sound  of  the  breakers  mar  be  heard, 
bat  a  steady  captain  and  brave  and  unitea  orew  shall 
brin^  her  safely  out  of  her  periL  Oor  real  danger  lies 
not  m  the  martial  array  the  enemy  may  send  against 
us,  for,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  we  have  already 
shown  ourselves  able  to  withstand  them ;  but  the  point 
of  anxious  solicitude  is,  are  we  all  prepared  and  re* 
solved  to  do  our  whole  duty? 

Do  we  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  the  rital  char- 
acter of  the  crisis  that  is  upon  us?  Are  we  all  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  which  the  cause  majr  require; 
to  go  into  the  ranks,  if  called  for ;  to  contribute  our 
property ;  to  be  ready  with  our  personal  service,  wher- 
ever wanted,  and  to  count  not  our  lives  dear  unto  us  if 
our  country  is  to  be  served  ?  Are  we  ready  to  respond, 
without  murmuring,  to  the  military  laws  which  Con- 
gress shall  judse  the  exigency  to  require?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  hail  the  law  which  shall  impose  heavy  taxes 
upon  us  to  retrieve  our  currency  and  establish  our 
finances? 

Fellow  citizens,  if  we  are  not  ready  for  all  this,  we 
most  become  so.  Such  a  spirit  and  resolve  among  us 
are  the  condition,  as  they  will  prove  the  ^arantee,  of 
our  success.  But  we  must  win  this  nctory  among 
and  over  ourselves  before  we  shall  be  ready  to  meS 
the  enemy.  We  must  be  ready  to  risk  all,  and 
offer  all,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  all.  £very  man 
who  is  able  to  level  a  musket  must  be  ready  to  shine 
in  arms ;  if  too  old  or  infirm  for  the  army,  tiien  as 
State  guards,  or  home  defenders,  or  reserves.  Every 
producer  must  arouse  his  utmost  energies  to  provicte 
food  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  All 
must  be  ready  to  renounce  comforts  or  endure  hard- 
ships without  murmuring  or  complaint. 

One  gleam  of  peaoefal  light  for  a  moment  11- 
Imninated  the  dark  scenes  of  1863,  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  "New  York  Church 
Journal,"  in  July : 

About  ten  da^rs  aso  we  received,  through  some  Church 
ladies,  just  arrived  from  the  South  through  our  lines, 
an  earnest  appeal  from  bishops  and  clergy  there  that 
we  would,  if  possible,  send  down  some  two  or  three 
thousand  prajrer  books,  and  a  quantity  of  Church  tracts, 
lor  use  especially  in  the  Soulhem  army.  Application 
was  at  once  made,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity church,  to  our  Gfovemment,  to  know  whether  the 
books  and  tracts  thus  asked  for  would  be  passed  through 
our  lines;  and  the  Goremment  has  prompdy  and 
kindly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  bishops  and 
derjor  there,  Bishop  (Maj.-Gen.)Tolk  included,  sent  the 
kindest  messages  of  undiminished  love,  as  of  old,  to 
their  brother  churchmen  at  the  North.  Moreover,  we 
are  Well  assured  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  femul 
struggles  of  war,  the  Church  is  steadily  gaining  ground 
all  through  the  South.  From  every  part  of  the  south- 
erm  armies,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  Southern 
country,  the  demand  for  the  services  of  Church  clergy- 


nen  is  greater  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  sop- 
plied. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  evident  change  going 
on  in  regard  to  the  feeling  with  which  the  North  is  re- 
garded. The  fierce  and  fanatical  hatred  with  which 
ue  war  broke  out,  is  steadily  giving  way  to  a  nobler 
and  better  feeling ;  so  that  many  of  those  who,  two 
years  ago,  were  ready  to  swear  tnat  they  would  never 
eat,$»r  wear,  or  purchase  anything  that  came  from  here, 
are  now  looking  forward,  with  expectant  interest,  to 
the  time  when  they  may  be  able  to  resume  Uieir  an* 
Dual  summer  visits  to  the  North,  as  in  the  days  before 
the  war  began.  No  political  message  was  brought  us, 
of  any  sort  or  kind ;  it  would  not  have  been  proper  that 
any  such  should  either  have  been  sent  or  received. 
But  it  was  syud,  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction  at 
the  South  that  if  ever  the  count^  does  come  together 
again  in  one,  the  Church  and  the  churchmen  wiU  be  at 
the  rery  heart  of  the  reunion. 

CONFISCATION.  The  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  insurgent  States,  early  com- 
manded the  earnest  aUention  of  Congress  and 
led  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  extent  of  this 
power,  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  and  Uie  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
results  of  the  examination  were  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  act  of  August  6th,  1861,  and 
of  the  act  of  July  ITtli,  1862.  The  distinctive 
features  of  these  laws  are,  that  the  first  pro- 
yides  for  the  confiscation  of  property  actually 
used  in  aiding,  abetting  or  promoting  the  meae< 
nres  of  the  Rebels,  while  the  second  frees  the 
slaves  and  confiscates  all  other  property  of  per- 
sons assisting,  engaged  with  or  giving  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  Rebellion.  By  an  order  of  the 
President  under  date  of  November  18th,  1862, 
and  a  subsequent  one  extending  the  directions 
of  the  first,  the  Attorney  Generd  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  all 
proceedings  under  the  two  acts  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
seizure,  prosecution,  and  oondemoation  of  the 
estate,  property,  and  efiTects  coming  under  the 
operation  of  the  same.  Attorney  General  Bates 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  issued  ^^  General 
instructions  to  District  Attorneys  and  MarshiJs 
relative  to  proceedings  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress for  confiscation.''  These  instructions 
provide  generally  that — 

1st.  All  seizures  are  to  be  made  by  the  Mar- 
shal under  the  written  authority  of  the  District 
Attorney. 

2d.  A  true  return  thereof  by  the  Marshal  to 
the  District  Attorney. 

8d.  A  record  by  the  District  Attorney  of 
every  order  of  seizure,  and  one  by  the  MarsheJ 
of  every  return. 

4th.  That  the  District  Attorney  should  exer- 
cise vigilance  in  executing  the  law  and  care 
to  avoid  hasty  and  improvident  seizures. 

5th.  State  laws  directing  seizures  should  be 
conformed  to  as  nearly  as  may  be,  consistently 
with  the  objects  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

6th.  That  property  seized  by  the  military 
ofiScers  may  be  received  by  the  Marshal  who 
shall  make  return  thereof  to  the  District  At- 
torney. 

7th.    After  seizdre  the  District  Attorney  to 
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proceed  in  the  proper  court  for  the  condemna-  unteer  part^  in  respect  to  mil  suits  before  those  tri- 

tion  of  the  property  seized.  ?'**>***  "^'^^^K  ^^^  ^°Jf»®^  ^^  l^«*^  li^Uities,  un- 

In  pursoSn^    /f  the«»  .instmction^  pro-  lSkl^"j5.";r^ri^n^«S  o/^t3  te/^?^ 

ceedings  were  oommenced  in  seyeral  districts  enemies  (1  Kent,  68.-2  Wildman,  Interaational  Law, 

to  enforce  the  provisions  of  both  hiws.    In  S74,  275)  maj  be  exceptions.    No  such  pririlege  at- 

these    proceedings    the    following    qnestions  tends  the  demand  of  the  claimant  in  this  instance. 

firofifi  •                                                  o     -x  Wiley,  by  intervening  and  attempting  to  enforce  a 

/I  i.\  -on.  i.  •   xu    1       1  -X  i.       i>iv^  8  1.A-J.  Boppoaed  title  or  lien  in  respect  to  the  railroad  shares 

(Ist.)  What  18  the  legal  status  of  the  inhabit-  ©r  ^vidends,  would  become  a  party  actor  in  the  suit 

ants  of  the  Confederate  States?    (2d.)  what  equally  as  if  prominent  in  iu  inception.    This,  in  a 

is  the  duration  of  the  forfeiture?    (8d.)  Is  real  Judicial  sense,  is  the  legal  relation  of  bothparties  to  the 

estate  included  In  the  act  of  1861  ?    (4th.)  Are  JSiliii'*^^^     '^SiSiirai^^wm^M  S*^1j  tS 

the  acts  of  1861  and  1862  constitutional ?  Semj^peJtively^b^^h^tion, md  seeks *^iti ve ad^ 

The  relation  ofrmdenU  ^  teeedtng  SUstei  to  judications  m  his  faror  in  the  disposal  of  effects  and 

the  Government — ^In  July,  Judge  Wylie  of  the  interests  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  .  The  answer  and  claim  interposed  and  placed  on  file 

rendering  his  deci^on  in  the  matter  of  the  l?i^r?/S!4ferromiJ[Tn  r  St^^^^^^^^^^ 

property  of  Dr.  A,  S.  F.  Gamett,  said :  bama,**  and  that  fact  is  also  asserted  and  attested  to  in 

The  act  of  Congress  did  not,  as  was  generally  sup-  ^%i^^  ^^  accomnan™  the  claim  when  filed, 
posed,  treat  the  inliabitante  of  the  soHssRed  Confeder-  The  court  must  tiOEe  judicial  noUce  that  Alabama  is 
ate  States  as  traitors,  but  as  alien  enemies,  and  in  that  »»  msurrectionarjr  StAte,  having  been  at  the  corn- 
point  of  view,  by  the  law  of  nations,  their  property  of  mjpcement  of  this  suit  and  yet  continuing  in  a  con- 
eveiy  description  is  liable  to  absolute  forfeiture  and  ^^^  ^^  rebeUion  and  actual  hostility  to  the  United 
alienation  to  the  use  of  the  Government  There  is  no  ''HJJ?*!  ,.^  ...  .  lui.  .  v  u-x  *  *iv  * 
distinction  between  personal  property  and  real  estate,  Th*t  condition  constitutes  all  the  inhabitanU  of  that 
nor  did  the  Constitu&on,  as  was  supposed,  forbid  the  Btate  alien  enemiM  of  this  countiy. 
absolute  forfeiture  of  real  estate.    But^he  joint  resolu-  Th»  »?  indisputab^r  so  on  clear  pnnciplcs  of  mter- 


them  that,^m  a  spirit  of  kindness,  they  would  confli  ^^  Jecker  w.  Montgomery  (18  How.  112),  the  Su- 

cate  the  rial  estate  of  the  rebel  only  during  his  life-  P"P«  ^P*'^  "?! '  ?>  **?**^  ^.^  "^^  ^^^^^IJ®*"  ^"^P 
time.  He  was  bound  by  that  resolution,  and  would  nations,  declared  by  the  authonty  m  whom  the  mum- 
therefore  condemn  the  r^al  estate  during  the  lifetime  f^P^  institution  v^ts  the  W)wer  of  making  war,  the 
of  the  owner,  and  the  personal  property  5>8olutely.  *^9  "f****"*!,"!  ^l  ^^^T,,^^»«^^  or  subjects  are  en- 


and  Pennsylvania,  confiscating  libsolutely  the  property  jounuy,  ine  same  cpuru  aeciares  raait  ine  reBiaena  oi 

of  Americiia  who  remained  l?yal  to  the  British  crowS  ^^  several  States  in  wm  with  the  United  States  are 

during  the  Revolution.  enemiesto  this  country,  to  the  ssnie  effect  as  if  citizens 

^  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation.  (Crenshaw  and  others, 

July  25th,  1868,  an  information  was  filed  in  administrators.  The  United  States  Laws,  March,  1863.) 

the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis-  ^J^  V»  unimportant  to  determine  in  this  matter  whether 

Mctof  New  York^prayingtheBeknre  and  con-  S^'JfreSSOTiS^t'iSS'reflSlSlrby  t^"ui^£l: 
nsoation  of  a  number  of  railroad  shares,  money,  jng  gtate  of  hostilities  between  the  place  of  his  resi- 
de., as  being  owned  by  Leroy  M.  Wiley,  **  be-  denoe  and  the  United  States,  or  onW  suspended  during 
ing  an  alien  enemy  of  the  United  States."  A  •uch  war;  this  decision  soes  no  further  than  to  rule 
paper  subscribed  by  Bowdoin  Larocque  imd  L'tL'^iSfeSr  W^^ 
Barlow,  proctors,  and  Jeremiah  Larocque,  ad-  ^^  regularity  of  practice  pursued  in  making  appear- 
Yocate,  Termed  by  the  oath  of  Barlow,  and  ance  and  answer  for  Wiley.  I  consider  him  effectively 
purporting  to  be  "the  answer  and  claim  of  barred  by  law  of  all  power  to  intervene  in  court. 
Leroy  M.  Wiley,  of  Eufala  in  the  State  of  Ala-  The  application  orthe  libelante  is  therefore  granted. 
"k««,jf  +«  ♦i^rv  «i;yv««>  i;k«i  ^^  ;rv^rv«^«4-:rv,tf' <».«o  and  it  18  ordered  that  the  answer  and  claim  interposed 
bama,  to  the  above  Ubel  of  information    was  }„  ^^^  .^j^  ^n  behalf  of  Leroy  M.  Wiley  has  bein  ir- 

pat  on  nle  m  the  case,  pronermg  the  averment  regularly  and  improperly  admitted  on  file  in  this  cause, 

of  matters  in  bar  and  avoidance  of  the  allega-  and  that  the  same  be  stricken  therefrom, 

tions  contained  in  the  information.    A  motion  Iq  both  these  cases,  residence  in  an  insurreo- 

was  made  to  strike  out  this  claim,  founded  on  tionary  State,  Is  held  as  conclusive  proof  that 

an  affidavit  thatWiley  had  been  since  the  break-  the  party  is  an  alien  enemy.    The  decision 

ing  out  of  the  existing  rebellion  absent  from  of  Judge  Betts  occasioned  comment,  it  being 

the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  residing  in  urged  that  if  the  doctrine  in  the  opinion  was 

the  State  of  Alabama.     Judge  Betts  in  the  correct,  "  the  mere  fact  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 

course  of  his  decision  of  the  motion  says:  Wiley  in  a  southern  insurrectionary  State  pre- 

It  cannot  be  permitted  that  any  party,  without  bav-  eludes  him  from  appearing  and  contesting  the 

In/5  ft  Ift'^ui  sUndinjr  in  court,  shall  interrapt  or  meddle  allegations  of  the  information,  that  he  has  ren- 

withtheorderiywtionofthelawinitedueproceMif  ^:^      ^      ^^  ^  ^^     rebellion.    Congress 

he  be  destitute  of  a  capacity  to  act  as  a  suitor  before  ,  VZ  "'^''*^^,  ?*^  ^  """,  .:    Vr  ril  *«rv.,i.i.v  «<? 

the  court    The  present  motion  proceeds  upon  that  might  as  well  have  spared  itself  the  trouble  of 

doctrine.    The  sist  of  the  application  by  the  libellants  confining  by  such  strict  and  guarded  language 

is  that  Lerov  Wiley  has  no  pertona  ttandi  in  a  court  the  liability  to  confiscation,  to  cases  where  such 

of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  claims,  property,  in-  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^  rendered.    Under  such  a  practice, 

terests,  or  trusts  of  any  descnptionin  suit  or  prosecu*     ^ j^n^.  ^^  ^«^^^«4.«.  ^«„.n»;i  Vw  (cLn4-k<.«.Tt 

tion  before  that  court,  he  being  an  alien  enemy  of  the  «7?ry  dollar  of  Droperty  owned  by  Southern 

United  States,  and  thus  disqudified  from  being  a  vol-  Citizens  m  the  North,  no  matter  how  loyal, 
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need  only  be  seized  nnder  an  allegation  of  dis-  1862,  a  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  the  act 

loyal  practices,  and  as  the  aocnsed  cannot  be  was  passed,  to  obviate  an  objection  raised  by 

heard  to  deny  that  allegation  (and  if  he  re-  the  President  as  was  saggested,  and  which  ap- 

mains  silent  no  proof  of  it  is  required),  the  peara  in  his  message  of  July  12th,  1862  (see 

whole  matter  is  very  summarily  disposed  of  to  Assval  Ctolopjedia,  1862,  page  874),  being 

the  great  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  in-  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  divesting  title 

former,  and  to  the  increment  of  his  personal  forever  were  unconstitutional.     The  constitu- 

posseseidns.  tional  restriction  that  "  no  attainder  of  treason 

^  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture, 

the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  the  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attaintedy^^  ^ 

United  States  (Granch  8th),  that  enemy^s  prop-  and  to  enforce  whidi  the  resolution  was  passed, 

erty  found  on  land  was  not  liable  to  ooimsca-  received  judicial  coAstructiou  in  proceedings 

tion  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  hostile  character  instituted  under  the  act.    Judge  Wylie,  in  his 

of  the  owner,  and  without  an  act  of  Congress  decision  before  quoted,  held  that  this  provision 

expressly  subjecting  it  to  confiscation.   In  that  did  not  forbid  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  real 

case  the  court  was  unanimous,  with  the  ex-  estate. 

ception  of  Judge  Story,  who,  BJMpg  ii^  the  The  question  was   elaborately   argued   by 

Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts,  nad  reversed  Judge   John  C.  Underwood,  of  the  United 

the  decree  of  the  District  Court  acquitting  the  States  District  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of 

property,  and  whose  decree  was  in  return  re-  Virginia  in  his  opinion  upon  proceediugs  for 

versed  by  the  Supreme  Court.    That  decision  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  real  estate  of 

remains  mishaken  to  the  present  day.    Only  one  Hugh  Latham,  and  in  which  he  decreed  a 

day  before  yesterday  it  was  followed  by  Judge  sale  of  the  estate,  and  a  conveyance  of  the 

Kelson  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  very  dis-  same  in  fee  to  the  purchaser.    He  arrives  at 

trict,  who  refused  to  condemn  a  quantity  of  this  construction  as  loUows : 

rosin  seized  in  a  distillery  in  Newborn,  North  The  decree  in  this  and  similar  cases  mast  depend 

Carolina,  on  the  taking  possession  of  that  place  upon  the  construction  given  to  article  third,  section 

by  the  Federal  forces  third  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

"Judge  Betts  most  strangely  in  the  opinion  J^^i^^^iSSe"^^^^^^  *"*  ^""^'"^  ^""^  ^^  confiscation  of 

speaks  of  this  proceeding  under  the  confisoar  This  cowt  cannot  limit  the  decree  to  a  condemnation 

tion  act  as  a  civil  suit    It  would  clearly  have  of  a  traitor^s  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  property 

been  more  iwrtinent,  however,  to  have  shown  forfeited  for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  with  a  reversion 

that  an  alien  enemy,  under  an  Indictment  for  ^  ^"». '*«![•»/<>'  ^^«  '®f*?\***fi  ^*  *^??*  not  consider 

yutu,  au  »ixou  c^^MiAj,  uiAwox  *»u  Auvii^uiijoiiu  xui  gQch  limitation  warranted  bj  the  section  and  acts  of 

treason,  is  precluded  from  bemg  heard  m  his  Congress  above  referred  to.    The  language  of  the  Con* 

defence  and  must  be  hanged,  not  because  he  is  stitution  is  as  follows  : 

gmlty,  but  because,  being  an  enemy,  he  has  no  The  Conffreas  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 

*>  persona  standi "  in  the  court  of  the  country  oj  S"*??"' P"'  no  a^nder  of  troMon  shall  w«»rk  corruption 

where  he  is  tried.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  2Ju*ittSStedf' '"''''"''''  '^'*^'  ^""^  '^  "''  ''  "^^  ^"' 

even  more  to  the  purpose  to  produce  some  au-  The  authors  of  the  constitutional  provision  were 

thority  for  the  proposition  that  an  alien  enemy,  doubtless  profound  lawyers,  and  used  the  term  **  for- 

sued  for  a  debt  or  for  damages  for  an  assault  feituro"  in  the  strict  technical  and  well-settled  lecal 

and  battery,  or  other  tort,  in  a  court  of  the  Sfj*?!^^^^ 

hostile  .Gov^rmnent,  mus?be  mulcted  in  the  "T^J^^^t^^^^^^       -e  iiie- 

allegea  aebt,  or  damages  ana  costs,  on  account  gal  act  or  negligence  in  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  her- 

of  his  bellifferent  status,  without  beinaf  heard  editamenta,  whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and 

m  his  defence ;  and  finally,  the  provision  of  the  JJ^Xd?  **"**  ^^  '"^"^  "*  *  «H«mpense  for  the  wrong 

fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Again  he  enumerates  "forfeiture,"  deed,  device,  etc., 

States,  that  ^no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  asthemodesofabsoluteconvevanoeof  real  estate,  ana 

Ufe,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  it  seems  clearly  that  this  was  ine  sense  in  which  it  was 

of  law,'  would  appear  to  an  unprofessional  '"^^  ^»»  **»«  constitutional  provision, 

mind  to  be  a  much  more  apt  and  proper  cita-  ^^  court  holds  that  the  authors  of  the  clause 

tion.  meant  not  that  only  the  life-tenure  of  real  es- 

"Even  in  prize  causes,  where  the  libel  need  tato  should  be  forfeited,  but  that  the  act  of 

contain  no  idlegation  of  ownership,  and  does  forfeiture  must  be  legally  completed  during  the 

not  assume  to  know  onito  prove  who  the  own-  lifetime  of  the  party  attainted.    The  word  ex- 

er  is,  the  books  are  full  of  cases  where  the  oept  should  be  used  in  the  sense  of  unless,  the 

property  has  been  condemned,  on  the  final  sense  in  which  it  was  used  commonly  at  the 

hearing,  it  is  true,  on  the  ground  of  enemy  time  the  clause  wa*  drawn,  and  which  is  given 

ownership ;  but  it  would  be  d^cult  to  find  one  by  Webster : 

where  the  whole  case  had  been  prejudged  on  If  we  use  the  word  "except"  in  the  above  sense  in 

a  motion  to  strike  the  claim  from  the  files,  tiie constitutional  provision,  or  make  it  read  "unless 

tht«  depriving  the  party  of  the  opportnnlty  pf  ^ri>*e ^oL"'t.?e^StS?"a-rme»^rf  tt^™- 

a  nearmg  on  the  merits  ana  precludmg  nim  vision,  to  wit :  That  the  forfeiture  was  to  be  perfected 

from  an  appealj'  during,  and  not  after,  the  lifethne  of  the  party  at- 

Duration  of  the  forfeiture. — It  will  be  re-  tainted. 

membered  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  The  conclusion  reached  by  Judges  Wylie  and 
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Underwood,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  direct  conflict  legal  and  tecbDioalsignifleatioii,  and  is  appropriate  only 

with  the  opinion  of  the  President  at  the  time  *?  captures  made  from  an  ^emy  on  the  high  seas  in 

^4f  *\.^  ^o«<.^/»^  ryf  fVii*  «.»*  ^4^iQftQ    ■  tKa  /»««  time  of  war.    And  if  our  oonstroction  of  the  statute  of 

Of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1862.    The  con-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ggj^  ^^y^  ,j„it^  by  the  strictly  tech- 

fitmction  of  Juage  Underwood,  which  over-  nical  sense  of  the  words  *<  prize  and  capture,"  it  would 

ruled  this  opinion  of  the  President  and  his  follow  that  such  property  only  as  might  be  captured 

decree,  which  seems  to  disreirard  the  elcpkna*  «P0"  ^  hiffh  seas,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  used 

fnrv  TPRnlnfinn  nf  OoTtirrPM    iHr  •   that    "no  ©r  employed  in  aiding  or  promoting  the  insurrection, 

tory  resolution  01  Uongress,  viz. .  mat      no  could  be  (he  lawful  suftect  of  condemnation  under  said 

punishment  or  proceedmgs  under  said  act  shall  statute.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  cdbstruction 

be  BO  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  of  the  act  under  consideration,  if  we  are  to  be  controlled 

estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life,"  by  the  purely  technical  meaning  of  the  words  "  prise 

would  appear  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  f°^  capture,^'  the  operation  of  t&  law  will  be  conBned 

AiL     A  1    •  'TJi-           *^^*T^^  vixv,  oouvuv/Ax  V*  ^  ^^  captures  only  as  may  be  made  upon  the  high 

the  Admmistration,  and«a  great  number  of  geas,  and  fOl  property  on  land  would  be  exempt  there- 

cases  were  decided  m  conformity  with  the  prm-  from,  and  be  not  lawnxl  subject  of  prize, 

ciples  laid  down  in  the  Latham  case  as  it  was  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Congress  has  not  the  pow- 

stated  about  the  first  of  December,  as  follows :  «'  *«  ^?^/^^  **^'  property,  than  that  which  shall 

„,     _,       ,,     ^„,          i,s-.,    ^..  .  be  captured  from  an  enemy  ifl  time  of  war,  upon  the  high 

« A^®  5?°-  ."^^^i?  ^- ^"^S?^°?4'  J°?««  9^  *^«  VmM  seas,  a  lawful  subject  of  prise ;  but  simply  to  maintain 

States  Distnct  Court  of  Virnnia,  has  just  returned  that  no  capl^  of  property  as  prise  can  be  so  consider- 

from  Norfolk,  where  be  has  cleared  the  docket  m  three  ed  technicaflfTunlMs  there  be  an  act  of  capture  on  the 


days,  five  out  of  the  twenty  cases  upon  it  being  post-    high  seas.    In  other  words,  that  property  captured  or 


merly  in  the  Union  navy,  and  are  now  m  the  rebd  "  The  question  presented  to  the  court  is  not  without 
navy,  yiz,  i  Commodore  Barron  and  Capte.  Page  and  difficulty,  but  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  sUted,  that 
Sinclair.  Some  of  the  estates  confiscated  are  among  in  giving  a  construction  to  this  sUtute,  it  will  not  do  to 
the  finest  m  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town.  The  be  limited  by  the  mere  technical  sense  of  the  words 
fee  simple,  according  to  principles  laid  down  in  Judge  «  prize  and  capture,"  for  in  that  case  it  is  apparent 
Underwood's  decrees  at  Alexandria,  goes  to  the  pur-  that  a  large  and  dUtmct  class  of  property  would  be  ex- 
chaser  from  Che  United  States.  The  court  was  ad-  eluded  from  its  operation.  And  it  is  manifest  from  the 
journed  till  the  third  Monday  in  January,  when  it  reading  of  the  act  that  property  other  than  such  as 
IS  anticipated  that  about  one  hundred  cases  will  be  might  be  captured  upon  the  sea  was  intended  to  fall 
disposed  of  under  the  confiscation  law.  Yesterday  within  its  provisions.  For  the  act,  independent  of  the 
Judffe  Underwood  opened  court  again  in  Alexandria,  sweeping  provision  **  any  property  of  whatsoever  kind 
Of  the  seventy  cases  which  were  on  the  docket  there,  or  description,"  expressly  dedares  that  "  all  such  prop- 
about  half  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  erhr  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  subject  of  prize 

lyeal  ^te  cor^ered  hytU  act  gXmU-  rf^'^SeJ^r  tt^^  J^e^iU iS^S.' 
In  JN  ovember  an  miormation  was  nled  in  the  what  the  Congress  intended,  and  to  do  this,  after  look- 
United  States  Conrt,  held  at  Nashville,  Ten-  ing  at  the  words  of  the  act  itself,  we  may  look  to  the 
nessee,  against  the  ^^BepablioanBanner"  print-  surrounding  facts  and  circumstances  which  would 
ing  office  and  real  estate,  under  the  act  of  An-  Properly  have  influenced  Congress  in  its  passage. 

guBtOth,  1861.  Amotionwas  made  to  quash  the  mu  *  *   u  •*  i     -j*  *v      *      *  **-^i   *• 

P  c Z;^^   ^«  i-Vw  ,^^^^A  4.i*«*  »o>«i  2.4-.4-A  A\A  These  technical  words,  then,  cannot  control  us  in  our 

mformation,  on  the  ground  that  real  estate  did  eonstruction,  and  we  must  liik  to  the  whole  body  of 

not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  not  the  act,  ascertain  the  intention  of  Congress  in  passing 

being  property  subject  to  prize  and  capture,  it,  and  construe  the  techni(^  words  °  prize  and  cap- 

This  motion  was  denied  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  ture,"  in  the  sense  intended  by  them,  and  not  in  the 

ber,  by  Judge  Trigg,  with  the  concurrence  of  »*"^*  '^«*>  ««°f  ^°  ^^'^^  ^^^  f«  "»"^»y  understood. 
Justice  Oatron,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States.  The  foUowing  are  extracts  from  ,  The  act  declares  that  if"  any  person  or  persons, 

T«;i,«/v  T'«:««.i-  ^^\r^\^^ .  his,  her,  or  their  agent,  attorney,  or  employ6,  shall 

Judge  Trigg  S  opmlon :  purchase  or  acquire,  sell^  or  give  kuj  property  of  what- 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  words  of  the  act, ''  and  prop-  soever  kind  or  description,  with  intent  to  use  or  em- 

erty  of  whatever  kind  or  description,"  are  very  com-  ploy  the  same,  or  suiSer  the  same  to  be  used  or  em- 

prehensive,  and  in  their  terms  embrace  real  as  well  as  plojred,  in  aiding  or  abettine  or  promoting  such  insur- 

personal  property.    But  it  is  insisted  that  Coasress  did  reetion  or  resistance  to  the  laws,  or  any  person  or  per- 

not  intend  to  include  all  kinds  of  property  by  we  broad  sons  engaged  therein ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons,  be- 

and  comprehensive  language  employed,  and  that  this  ing  the  owner  or  ownera  of  any  such  property,  shall 

is  manifest  from  the  words  used  in  the  act  denouncing  knowingly  use  or  employ  the  same  as  aforesaid,  all 

the  penalty  against  the  property  used  or  employed,  or  such  property  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  sobiect 

intended  to  be  used  or  employed,  as  therein  stated.  of  prize  and  capture  wherever  found;  and  it  shall  be 

The  act  declares  that  "  all  such  property  is  hereby  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
declared  to  be  lawful  subject  of  prize  and  capture  fbe  same  to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned.'' 
wherever  found ; "  and  it  is  arguiAl  that  the  words  The  language  of  this  act  is  broad  and  comprehensive, 
"prize  and  capture"  are  purely  techmcal  in  their  and,  lofHcinff  at  the  surrounding  facts  and  ciroum- 
meaning,  and  apply  only  to  personal  property,  real  stances  at  the  time,  there  being  then  a  fonnidable  re- 
estate  not  being  a  subject  of  prize  ana  capture,  and  beUion  in  progress,  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  en- 
that  these  words,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  have  acting  this  law,  must  have  been  to  deter  penons  from 
been  used  in  their  technical  sense.  And  the  words  so  usmg  and  employing  their  property  as  to  aid  and 
"prize  and  capture"  being  thus  technical  in  their  promote  the  insurrection,  and  toereby  to  diminish  and 
meaning,  must  control  the  previous  words,  and  Umit  waUcen  the  power  of  the  rebellion ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
and  confine  their  operation  to  that  description  of  also  intended,  by  taking  from  him  his  property  so  un- 
property  to  which  '*  prize  and  capture  alone  are  ap-  lawfully  employed,  to  mflict  upon  the  party  a  penalty 
plicable."  for  bis  misconduct  in  thus  aioing  and  promoting  a  re^ 

******  sistance  to  the  laws.    What,  then,  is  included,  it  may              f 

The  term  prize  then  would  seem  to  have  an  exact  be  asked,  under  that  broad  language  of  the  statute 
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*  UT  |nt>pertj,  of  whfttsoerer  kind  or  deeeription,"  portion  of  the  seotenee  which  precedes  it    ''The  Con* 

whkui  18  lawfiu  subject  of  prise  and  ^ptare,  ana  liable  gress  shall  bare  the  power  to  pnniah  treason." 

to  be  seized,  oonfisciatedy  and  condemned?  We  answer  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 

that  it  is  manifestly  anj  property,  of  whatsorer  kind,  word  attainder.    There  is  notning  in  the  Constitution 

wbicb  is  capable  of  being  used  or  emplojed  in  aiding,  or  laws  of  the  United  States  that  t^s  us  what  attainder 

abetting,  or  promoting  the  insurrection.    The  on^  is.    When  we  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term  it  will  be 

question,  then,  is  whether  real  estate  can  be  so  used  or  easy  to  fix  the  power  of  Congress.    Attainder  is  the 

emploTea ;  for  if  it  can,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  resnltins  consequence  of  a  eonviction  and  ieiUsnce  of 

shoola  not  be  seized  and  confiscated  than  an^  other  de-  death.    Then  It  was  a  consequence  just  as  certain  to 

scription  of  mpperiv.    Certainly  the  misohiefr  to  re-  follow,  as  death  is  certain  to  follow  when  the  bead  is 

ai|lt  from  sudRse  of  it  would  be  as  oreat  as  those  from  serered  from  the  body.    The  power  is  gi^en  Congress 

the  use  of  property  of  anY  other  kind.    Suppose  that  a  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  except  that  no 

person,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  aiding  the  insur-  resulting  consequence  shall  work  conniption  of  blood 

reetion,  i^nld  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  or  the  party  at- 

his  object^  and  proceed  to  erect  upon  it  the  neeessaiy  tainted.    The  consequences  of  attainder  are  the  cor- 

baildings  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  motion  of  blood  and  the  forfeiture  of  estate, 

and  other  small  arms,  and  he  does  proceed,  in  accord-  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  Constitution 

ance  with  his  prerious  intent,  to  toe  mannfocture  of  means  just  as  tboueh  it  read ;  "  You  may  punish  trea- 

soch  weapons  of  war,  to  supply  the  rebel  army,  can  it  son  as  you  please,  but  if  you  make  any  provision  for 

be  contended  that  sueh  property — ^real  estat^  if  ^ou  its  punishment,  no  mere  sentence  of  death  shall  work 

choose — ^is  not  used,  and  as  efiectuaU|^  used,  in  aiding,  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate  beyond  the 

abetting,  or  promoting  the  insurrection,  as  any  mov-  life  oi  the  person  attainted."    The  joint  resolution  in 

able  property  whatever  ?   And  if  so,  why  should  it  not  no  way  limits  the  operation  of  the  act,  except  as  to  any 

be  as  much  a  subject  of  confiscation  as  any  other?  All  resulting  consequences. 

property  used  in  its  ordinary  and  legitimate  mode  is  The  next  position  taken  by  the  claimants  is  on  the 
exempt  fix>m  the  operation  of  the  act,  but  the  moment  right  of  trial  by  jury.  They  rely  on  the  constitutional 
it  is  purchased  or  acquired,  sold  or  given,  with  intent  provision  that  a  man  cannot  be  deprived  of  life,  prop- 
to  use  or  employ  it  in  aiding  the  insurrection,  or  if  the  erty,  or  liberty,  without  "  due  process  of  law.'^  and 
owner  knowmgly  or  intentionally  uses  or  employs  his  claim  that  due  process  of  law  means  a  trial  ^  jury. 
property  for  such  a  purpose,  it  immediately  becomes  There  are  two  answers  to  this  ar^ment :  First,  this 
the  subject  of  seizure  and  condemnation  under  the  act,  proceeding  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  a  criminal 
whether  it  be  real  or  personal  property.    The  words  proceeding.    It  is  merely  a  proceeding  to  enforce  a 


Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  infor-  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  private 

matioo  filed  in  this  case  ought  not  to  be  quashed.  war  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.    The  statutes  put  it  on 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  the  District  that  ground.    The  property  is  to  be  condemned  as 

Judge.                      J.  CAlltON,  Associate  Justice.  enemy's  property. 

*PhM  /r>.«i.#;/«i«.'yi«»7«v««  ^^  *%^  Aj,*a     T»»A  ^««A<i  The  whole  war  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
TlUCorutUuttonahiyoftheAeU.'^^  Congress.    Thcre^  no  power  on  earth  that  can  dic- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1861  tate  to  Congress  what  cTisposition  they  shall  make  of 
was  disposed  of  by  Judge  Trigg  in  the  opinion  the  property  of  enemies,  and  even  when  the  power  is 
in  the  case  of  the  ^^Bepublioan  Banner,*'  as  left  to  tne  discretion  of  the  President  there  is  no  power 
follows '  ^°  earth  that  can  question  it.    Who  is  to  say  to  Con- 
,^        '     ,          ,    .                                    ,  ,  gress  what  course  they  shall  pursue,  not  only  toward 
The  question  raised  by  claimanfs  counsel  m  the  the  rebels  themselves,  but  toward  their  property,  or 
dosing  argument,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  to  attempt  to  control  that  body  in  the  exercise  of  the 
was  not  made  upon  the  original  motion  as  the  same  means  which  it  shall  use  to  prosecute  the  war.    They 
was  entered,  and  was  not  argued  on  behalf  of  the  bave  an  unlimited  discretion  to  do  all  things  necessary 
United  States.    No  authority,  however,  was  produced,  to  carrv  out  the  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  relied  on  to  sns-  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  the  sole  judges  of 
tain  its  unconstitutionality  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
any  other  law  of  Congress  imposing  the  penalty  of  for-  and  their  judgment  is  final  and  supreme, 
feiture,  as  to  the  act  we  are  considering.  There  is  no  power  in  the  judiciary  to  limit  the  dis- 
The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1862  was  cretion  of  Congress  in  this  matter :  whether  it  is  a  wise 

stitnted  m  New  Orleans  in  December.    No  de-  people.    This  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  conduct 

cisioD    was   given   during  the  year,  but  the  the  war  is  as  broad  as  a  grant  can  be.    Courts  have  no 

following  points  were  made  on  either  side.   M.  power  to  say  how  a  war  should  be  conducted. 

F.  Day/llsq.,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  On  behalf  of  the  claimants  Kr.  C.  Roselias 

iaid:  followed: 

When  we  find  terms  in  that  instrument  which  are  The  protection  of  life,  liberty,  reputation  and  prop- 
not  dearly  defined  in  the  Constitution  itself,  we  must  go  erty  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  preeminent  purpose 
to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  those  in  every  government.  The  powers  of  the  Government 
terms ;  and  any  technical  terms  in  the  Constitution,  are  separate  and  distinct.  Those  powers  which  belong 
which  have  a  known  signification  in  the  common  law,  to  one  department  are  exercised  by  officers  belonging 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  Constitution  in  the  same  to  that  department,  who  exercise  their  powers  iode- 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  the  common  law.  pendent  of  any  of  the  others.     Each  departme^is 

Section  8,  of  Article  III.,  of  tiie  Constitution,  de-  separate,  co-ordinate  and  equal.    In  this  admirAle 

dares  that "  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  system  no  majesty  is  recognised  but  the  majesty  of  the 

the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  law.   And  no  man  can  exercise  any  power  except  such 

shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  as  has  been  delegated  to  him  merely  as  the  servant  of 

daring  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  the  people.    Man,  individually,  is  without  any  power, 

l^ow,  it  has  been  contended  that  this  provision  is  a  except  that  power  which  under  the  law  he  has  the 

limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  for  the  punish-  right  to  eojov  and  exercise. 

ment  of  treason.     This  is  an  error.    This  word  at-  under  sucn  a  government  one  of  the  first  principles 

tainted  is  not  a  limitation  of  the  power  given  by  that  which  strikes  the  reflesting  mind  is,  that  no  person 
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can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  reputation,  or  proper-  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  against  the  law  of 
ty,  without  due  process  of  law,  or  bj  the  law  of  the  nations.  That  Uw  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of 
land,  for  these  terms  are  clearly  conyertible.  We  hold  nations.  It  was  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  treason 
that  everythinK  that  belongs  to  us  by  the  law  of  the  and  the  suppression  of  rebellion.  That  is  a  subject  of 
land,  is  secured  to  us  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  can  general  legislation ;  a  subject  regulated  by  the  Con- 
only  be  taken  away  fh>m  us  by  the  law  of  the  land,  by  stitution  in  express  terms, 
dueprooess,  judgment,  and  execution.  The  Confiscation  Act  is,  in  reality,  an  act  for  the 

Wnat  is  the  due  process  of  law?    That  is  the  point;  punishment  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  erery  line 

the  whole  case  turns  upon  this  single  inouiry.    In  of  the  act  shows  it.    Is  it  not  dear  that  the  act  is  pnni- 

criminal  proceedings,  the  Constitution  tells  us  the  tire  and  nothing  else,  and  that  is  wh|^  is  limited  br 

prosecution  can  only  be  by  presentment  or  indictment  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  proridni  that  **  no  af- 

of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  trial  must  be  by  the  peers  tainder  for  treason  shall  woi^  oormption  of  blood," 

of  the  party  accused,  collected  in  the  Ticinage  where  etc. 

the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  certain  other  locali-        He  next  proceeded  to  the  argument  thaAad  been 

ties  where  the  crime  has  been  on  the  high  seas.    The  adduced  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 
Constitution  itself  has  determined  what  is  due  process        Proceeding  in  rem, — and  argued  that  a  proceeding 

of  law  in  a  criminal  prosecution.    [Art.  6  of  amend-  in  rem  could  only  be  institute  when  a  Jus  in  re  had 

ments  to  Constitution.]     The  constitution  provides  been  acquired  by  the  act  of  the  thing  itself,  which,  by 

that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  proper-  the  use  that  haa  been  made  of  it,  was  forfeited,  and 

ty,  without  due  process  of  law,  and  defines  due  process  thai  unless  it  was  forfeited  bv  some  use  to  which  it 

of  law,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  article,  to  be  was  put,  it  could  only  be  forfeited  by  the  act  of  the 

presentation  and  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.    When  owner,  and  the  proof  of  that  act  was  the  record  of  his 

we  refer  to  the  Constitution,  as  onginally  adopted,  we  conviction.    The  Government  might  confiscate  ene- 

find  that  *'  all  trials  shall  be  by  jury."  roies'  property.    The  right  existed,  but  had  not  been 

It  thia  in  reality  a  criminal  proceeding  f— The  an-  exercised  for  260  years, 
swer  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  lu  this  paper,  which  is        Belligerents  had  the  abstract  right  and  were  respon-  ^ 

called  AL%belo/Informalian,tLndwhicQ  has  been  pre-  sible  to  the  civilized  world  for  its  exercise.    It  was 

sentcd  to  this  honorable  court  as  if  it  was  sitting  in  claimed  by  his  opponents  thttt,  by  virtue  of  this  law, 

admiralty.    Now,  if  it  does  declare  such  a  case  as  can  the  property  in  question  was  liable  to  confiscation, 

be  proceeded  against  b^  the  law  of  nations  in  an  ad-  But  to  be  liable  under  the  law  of  nations,  as  enemy's 

miraJty  court,  my  objections  are  groundless.  property  it  must  have  been  in  the  enemy's  country  at 

It  is  the  facts  discovered  in  the  libel  that  call  the  the  date  of  the  enactment,  or  it  must  be  the  produce 

court  into  action  to  enforce  the  law,  and  for  this  reason  of  the  enemy's  country. 

the  state  of  facts  in  this  libel  impresses  its  character        But  the  act  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862, 

on  the  proceedings,  I  care  not  by  what  name  he  or  two  months  after  the  United  States  authority  had  been 

enjhody  else  may  call  it.    The  ground  on  which  we  reestablished  here,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  held  under 

claim  is,  that  they  have  endeavored  to  evade  the  Con-  the  law  of  nations,  for  it  was  not  the  produce  of  the 

stitution  by  giving  a  wrong  name  and  directing  a  enemy's  country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 

wrong  process  to  issue  in  the  case.  act  it  was  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  a  part  of  the 

There  is  no  offence  against  the  law  of  nations  set  United  States  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  enemy. 

^**llu  ^1t*^.?  ??/ .    ..  ^    ,     ^    .V        .,.        The   District  Attorney,   Ruftis  Waples,  ia 

»SroWto^di;b5r:t*hr;;tS'inSS;  h«  ««r«nent  presented  the  foUowing  propo- 

against  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  best  Govern-  Bitions : 

ment  that  ever  existed.  Thev  had  a  right  to  do  it  By  the  law  of  nations  all  the  property  of  enemies  is 
No  one  will  question  the  right  of  a  government  to  connscable,  including  lands  in  fee  simple, 
make  laws  for  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  trai-  Civil  wars  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  inter- 
tors,  but  it  does  not  f<Mlow  that  they  have  a  right  to  national  wars  concerning  confiscation  of  enemies'  prop> 
proceed  against  them  with  a  Ubef  of  information,  erty;  the  sovereign -belligerent  has  the  right  to  confifs- 
Congress  is  subservient  to  the  behests  of  the  Constitu-  cate  the  property  of  the  subject-belligerent, 
tion.  It  cannot  do  any  act  in  violation  of  the  Consti*  As  the  right  to  confiscate  enemies'  property  found 
tution.  Its  powers  have  been  restricted  in  order  that  on  land  bad  grown  somewhat  into  disuse,  it  was  neces- 
it  may  afford  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  sarv  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  expressive  of  the  will 
just  as  the  powers  of  the  other  departments  of  the  of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  right,  and  to  "  make 
Government  nave  been  restricted.  You  may  prosecute  rules  concerning  the  capture  **  of  this  species  of  prop- 
traitors  before  a  grand  jury  and  find  an  indictment,  erty,  in  order  to  enable  the  courts  to  take  judicial  pro- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  before  the  ceedings. 

court.    It  is  only  necessary  that  the  offence  should        Congress  made  such  rules  in  the  acts  of  August  6th, 

have  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  1861,  and  July  17th,  1862,  sections  5, 6, 7, 8 ;  the  former 

court.  act  being  against  property  which  obtains  its  enemy 

My  learned  friend  argues  that  the  clause  in  the  Con-  character  by  use ;  the  latter,  against  property  which 

stitution  providing  that  **  no  attainder  shall  work  cor-  obtains  that  character  by  ownership, 
ruption  of  bloody'^^was  intended  to  prevent  the  result-        Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  act  of  July  17th,  1862 

ing  consequences  under  the  common  law,  of  the  con-  (bringing  into  exercise  the  right  of  the  Government  as 

viction  of  treason.    By  that  law,  the  moment  a  person  sovereign-belligerent  against  subjects-belligerent),  are 

was  convicted  of  treason,  he  forfeited  his  estate  and  clearly  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 
his  blood  was  corrupted,  his  children  could  no  longer        There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 

inherit^and  his  property  went  to  the  crown.  the  confiscation  of  enemies'  property  in  the  manner 

The  United  States  goes  to  the  common  law  for  the  and  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 

definition  of  technical  terms  and  to  determine  the  rules  8th  sections  of  the  act;  that  is,  absolute  forfeiture  of 

of  evidence  in  criminal  cases.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  all  the  ''right,  title,  and  interest"  of  the  enemy-owner 

tt^  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  by  proceemogs  tfi  rem, 

aibnviction  at  common  law.  as  my  friend  has  attempt-        1.  The  act  does  not  deny  trial  b;^  jury  in  any  case 

ed  to  show.    It  does  not  fortify  the  position  he  has  in  which  the  Constitution  secures  it.    The  first  four 

taken.    It  refers  to  an  offence  created  by  statutes  under  sections  relate  to  crime,  and  its  punishment  is  to  be  by 

the  Constitution,  not  to  an  offence  against  the  law  of  indictment  and  jury  trial,  as  a  matter  of  course.    Con., 

nations.    I  do  not  invoke  the  law  ofnations  to  estab-  Art.  8,  section  8d  and  7th.     All  forfeitures  are  to  be 

lish  that  this  offence  was  against  that  law.    I  claim  by  "due  piXKiess  of  law,"  but  not  all  bv  jury  trial, 
that  this  offence  which  has  been  transcribed  in  this        2.  No  attainder,  there  being  no  death  or  outlawry. 
libel  is  the  veiy  offence  to  which  the  Constitution  re-        8.  No  corruption  of  blood — the  capacity  of  the  heirs 

fers,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  offence  against  the  to  inherit  is  not  aflected.  4 
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4.  No  remainder  or  rerersionary  interest  of  the  heirs  against  6  noes,  the  report  of  a  committee, 

^^^     ^       .          *.         r  I.  *  which  fonnd  Mr.  .Beecher  guilty  of  heretical 

tJ[;fo?«tuf,*telSh!'"Fo"(^t«"r::H^^  preaching   and  recommended  tbe  dis^lutiOn 

b  an  instaotaneoas  act»  and  must  take  place  while  the  of  pastoral  relatiODS  between  nmi  and  the  con- 

owner  is  alive,  if  its  enemj  character  is  caused  b/  gregatioa  of  Georgetown.    The  latter,  how« 

ownerdiip.           ^  ^  ^  «.        . .       .,,     .      , .    .  ever,  by  a  vote  of  37  against  21,  refused  to  ao- 

p^sed  with  reference  to  the  act  cannot  affect  it  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Jieecner  re- 

The  bellifferent  right  of  the  Ooremment  to  treat  re*  aigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church. 

bdltoQS  subjects  as  though  they  were  alien  enemies  The  Canada  Congregational  Union,  at  its^an* 

and  thus  to  conflsMte  their  prppertyabso^          w  a  nnal  meeting,  held  in  Montreal,  on  June  15th, 

oonstitational  right    Late  decision  of  the  Supreme  ^^„„^  *v«  «5L«r;««  •^-^tr.f;^*^: 

Court  in  proof  sh%ts  of  1  Black's  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  pa«sed  the  folio  wmg  resoluUon : 

reports.     ^  Peotisiokal  Court  foe  La.  ^^  ^.^.^^„  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Congregational 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,     Tmnttabian.  F°*°?  5  P^'^f *^*»  j**  *^^»''*  *.?'^°*!,°*"  ^^^  S  k°^  u 

wrl^^iLr^^^^J^^^^^\l^^    m  *  **""'**"•"•  tional  Union,  l)eg  to  express  their  deep  and  heartfelt 

The  "  Congregational  Quarterly  "for  January,  sympathies  with  brethren  in  the  neighboring  republic 

1864,  contains  full  statistics  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  dire  calamities  of  civil  war  with  wliich  their 

Congregational  churches,  as  collected  in  1863.  country  is  afflicted,  and  their  homes  desolated. 

The  number   of  diurches  reported  is  2,729.  With  them  we  love  to  fraternize,  their  delegates  aro 

Of  these  610   are  not   apecifled,   830  Lave  tttaTfr^rTthrchL^^i^^^^^^^ 

pastors,  768  have  stated  suppuea,  and  495  are  which  they  are  involred^our  prayers  are  to  the  Father 

vacant.     Of  the  2,594  ministers  of  the  denomi*  of  mercies,  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  he 

nation,  632  are  not  in  active  service.  The  total  ^9°*?.  *>"o8  hostilities  to  a  speedy  and  righteous  ter- 

^?£  m^mUrMpJ^^^ug  ministers)  te  [rrtl>e^rilSt;'oXSr.^1i?^^^^^^^^ 

2o3,^PO,  of  whom  90,163  are  males,  and  164,-  may  be  advanced  and  perpetuated. 

037females;  31,178  are  represented  as  "absent,"  a^^i.    «^.v     j.         i               ^xv    i-i 

6,487  have  be^n  received  by  letter,  and  6,576  ^*  *^«  24th  autumna  session  of  the  Gongre- 

have  been  dismissed  by  letter,  leaving  an  ex-  gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales   which 

cess  favorable  to  denominational  growth  of  commenced  at  Liverpool,  on  Octiter  12th,  an 

910.    There  have  been  admitted  by  profession  interesting  paper  was  read  on  the  bicentenary 

7,999,  whUe  4,288  have  died,  and  680 have  been  ™^!:?°^®?J  ^  commemoration  of  the  ejection 

excommunicated,  leaving  2,981  as  an  increase,  ^i  Non-Oonformist  mmisters  from  the  Church 

aod  which,  with  this  910,  will  make  a  tolal  in-  ?f  England  in  1662     It  appeared  that  the 

crease  in  the  year  in  the  2,729  churches  of  ^l^?P?^5?l,^^1^^2®^  ?P  \^^^}  time  had 

3,841  members,  with  no  deduction  for  the  31,-  ^\^"^?^  £?1^'^^^     ,  ^^  .^^^^w  ?v^^!v- 

178  absent  ^*  ®*  *"®  thirty  chapels,  contemplated  by  the 

An  interesting  case  of  doctrinal  controversy  Lancashire  churches,  eight  capAble  of  accom- 

was  tried  in  July,  before  a  mutual  board  called  modatmg  6,000  persons,  had   been  opened; 

by  a  petition  of  about  one  half  of  the  male  others  were  m  prjgrcM,  and  sites  for  thirteen 

members   of  the  Congregational   church   at  "^?'®  .^«^  ^^?  secured.    A  large  educational 

Georgetown,  Mass.    The  letter  of  caU  set  forth  estabhshment  had  been  opened  at  Fam worth, 

that  the  Eev.  Charles  Beecher,  the  pastor,  did  and  another  at  Ashton,  mvolvmg  a  large  ex- 

not,  in  the  view  of  the  petitioners,  preach  ac-  F^^^^^^S^"!";*?^*;^®  mtended,  as  it  appeared, 

cording  to  the  creed  of  the  church  ind  of  the  ^  ,^^®^^   £160,000   upon  thew  measures; 

Orthodox  churches  generally  of  New  England,  f^'f  ^^  i^^'^^S^Pon  iSS^f^  ,f  ^^;?^%*^ 

■  especially  in  presentmg  his  views  of  the  pre-  f?^^/  ^^%«^^  ^*^  ^f^^^  IZ^  ^^Jf  ^^^^}^^- 

e^stence  of  man,  the  condition  of  souls  after  Jl^^  ?^  <*»P®1  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®^  denomma- 

death,  the    atonement    and   divine    sorrow.  ^^5r??JPT^n            *•      ^v     v    i.»i    4r 

With  regard  to  the  pre5xistence  of  souls,  Mr.  ,  J|^^  */ Enghsh Oongregationa.  Yearbook"  of 

Beecher  was  reported  to  profess  to  the  follow.  ^^J.^'  gj^^^  ^>?. ^^"?^"^»,  summair  of  Congre- 

mgeffect:  "  Wrwere  all  created  in  a  previous  gational  statistics  of  England  and  the  Colonics: 

world,  and  were  drawn  into  apostasy  by  the  yumber  of  Congregational  Churches. 

fallen  angels,    Grod  then  proposed  to  create  i^  Qre^t  Britain— 

this  world  as  a  hospital  for   our   race,  in-       England ..1,818 

troduce  us  here,  and  heal  us  of  sin.    It  was       Wales 6S7 

proposed  to  Lucifer  to  become  our  redeemer.       Scotland 1^ 

Ue  refused.  God  then  chose  a  younger  brother,  jerTOy..*.V.'.'.V*.V      8 

who  proved  willing.    To  him  was  added  the  GuernaeV'.V .*.'..!      6 

divine  nature,  and  he  became  among  us  the       Isle  of  Man 2 

Christ.    As  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Christ  

could  do  this  work  that  Lucifer  refused  to  do,  ^®*** 2,651 

he,  Lucifer,  remained  in  heaven  after  his  re-  To  these  may  be  added  203  mission  churoh- 

fusal  till  Christ^s  resurrection.  Lucifer  was  not  es  among  the  heathen,  in  connection  with  the 

expelled  while  he  could  raise  a  doubt  whether  London  Missionary  Society,  making  a   total 

thi^  redemptio^i  could  be  accomplished."  throughout  the  world  of  3,102.    This  number 

TJie  council  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas  does  not  include  the  numerous  village  chapels, 
VOL.  Ill— 16        A 
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Other  British  Provin- 
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Australasia .121 
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Demerara 8 

Total 248 
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out-stations,  scboolhonsea,  dec,  in  connection  effect  of  producing  a  state  of  things. so  mnch 

with  the  foregoing  chnrches,  amounting  prob-  desired  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 

ady  to  double  the  number  of  those  churches,  abolition  party. 

making  a  total  of  some  10,000  places  where,  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  took  the  ground 

statedly  or  occasionally,  the  Gospel  is  preached,  that  Powers  at  war  must  retaliate.     The  reso- 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  considerable  nmn-  lutions  contemplated  the  turning  over  of  cap- 

ber  of  independent  churches  exist  in  London  tured  officers  to  State  Governments,  and  to  let 

and  throughout  the  country,  known  generally  them  be  punished  according  to  the  laws.    He 

as  *^  High  Calvinist,^^  but  which,  having  no  or-  did  not  think  that  was  correct,  but  he  sugge|ted 

ganized  associations  themselves,  not  being  in  that  the  Government  should  take  the  responsi- 

fellowship  with  tiie  Oongregational  body,  are  bility  itself.   Mr.  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  suggested 

not  included.    Number  of  churches  vacant:  that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  turn 

in  England,  155;  Wales,  79;  Scotland,  14;  these    captured   officers  over  to  the  States. 

Ireland,  4 ;  Oolonies,  27 — total,  279.  Number  of  Nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  the  resolu- 

Oongregational  ministers :  In  England,  1 ,737 ;  tions,  since  the  President  has  said  in  his  message 

Wales,  861;  Scotland,  99;  Ireland,  80;  Colonies,  he  will  do  it  unless  prevented  by  Congress. 

218;  heathen  lands,  168 — total,  2,611.  Number  He  favored  the  passage   of  a   law   prohib- 

of  students:  in  England,  820;    Wales,  90;  iting   such   a   course,    and    to    repose   the 

Scotland,  16;  Colonies,  SO— total,  456.    Of  the  power  of  retaliation  entirely  in  the  hands  of 

2,612  ministers,  there  are  at  present  without  the  Government.    When  an  officer  was  captur- 

pastoral  charges:  in*  England,  887;  Wales,  85 ;  ed,  if  there  was  cause  for  retaliation,  we  might 

*  Scotland  and  Ireland,  l7 ;  Colonies,  41 — ^total,  retaliate  upon  him ;  if  not,  we  were  bound  to 

480.    There  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  exchange  him.    They  could  not,  by  any  law  of 

148  independent  churches,  in  Belgium,  France,  nations,  when  captured  by  one  Government,  be 

Geneva,  Holland,  and  Switzerland."    (See  Con-  turned  over  to  another  Government  for  trial.  He 

OBEOATioifALisTS,  Unitabian.)  would  prefer  that  any  officer  captured  in  any 

CONGRESS,  COlirFEDEBATE.     The  pro-  State  after  the  promulgation  of  that  proclama- 

ceedings  of  the  Congress  *  at  Richmond  were  so  tion  should  be  instantly  hung ;  not  subject  him 

generally  conducted  in  secret  session,  that'their  to  the  unoertainties  of  a  trial  by  Jury, 

action  on  only  a  few  subjects  of  interest  is  Mr.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana,  called  the  atten- 

known.    In  the  House  on  the  19th  of  Jan.  Mr.  tion  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  portion 

Clopton,  of  Alabama,  offered  a  series  of  joint  of  th^  President's  message  was  referred,  to  the 

resolutions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  exist«  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.   The  committee 

ingwar  and  the  late  proclamation  ofthePresi-  was  now  prepared  to  report    He  moved,  as 

dent  of  the  United  States.                             ,  instructed  by  the  committee,  that  the  House 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  preferred  in  lieu  of  now  go  into  secret  session  for  the  purpose  of 

retaliatory  measures,  as  suggested  by  the  reso-  receiving  that  report, 

lutions,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  stop  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

the  shedding  of  blood  by  # movement  to  bring  Subsequently  the  subject  came  up  in  the 

about  peace.    It  would  strengthen  the  friends  Senate,  when  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  offered 

of  peace  at  the  North,  and  perhaps  have  the  the  following  resolution : 

*  The  following  were  the  memb«n  of  GongreM  ftt  tlie  see-  Keenan,  David  W.  Lewla,  WUUaiii  W.  Clark,  Robert  P. 

ond  seesion  convened  in  Bichmond  on  the  1st  of  December,  Trippe,  XaetuB  J.  Gartrell,  Hardy  Strickland,  Aaguatiu  K. 

180S.    For  the  list  of  members  conyoned  at  the  first  session  Wmfat 

tn  December,  Hm.  M«  Avxuai.  CiroLOPiBDiJL,  18GS.  Kintueku-Vr,  B.  Maohen,  John  W.  Crockett  H.  E. 

Held.  George  W.  Ewing,  James  8.  Crlsman,  T.  L.  Bornett, 

BENATB.  H.  W.  Bmce.  O.  B.  Hedges,  £.  M.  Brace,  J.  W.  Moore,  iL 

Albxawdb*  H.  STKFireiiB,  of  Georgia,  Pretident  J-  Breckinridge,  John  M.  Elliott  ^^    ,     ^,  ^ 

J.  H.  Nash,  of  South  CaroUna,  OUrt.  Louisiana-Chulw  J.  ViIle^^  Charles  M.  Conwid,  Dnn- 

Alal>afnar^a^mBnt  O.  Clay,  Bobert  Jemison,  Jr.  P^rkL^r""""'                 *     ^^"^  ^""^  ^^^  '^^^'^ 

i5^^Ij™ifM^w°A«°;n?.^t'i?i£^^^^  Jfiwisrfppi-J.  W.  CUpp,  Benben  DbvIs,  Israel  X«l<*» 

^s^^iiSsiti^nS:^^^^  s-c^'^'*""'"' ""' ""  ""^^^'^^  ^-  ''"^'''^  ''^  '• 

Mil^Jl^^Tf^J'^'''^  ^'^'^  ^^^  ~Pa^JK5«^-S^^^                   Bobert  B.  Bridges, 

iwTm^^aSl^n*.!.  winiam  t  tvaw^i.  ^^"""^  ^  Keenan,  P.  D.  McDowell,  A.  H.  Arrinirton,  j:£ 

T^^wm^^^iS^f^Ti^^  Sotai:  OaroUiu^ohk  McQaeen,  W.  Porcber  Mlles»  L. 

wiSJli^^St  2r^  H'n^*ATi«rT?  fi^n*,*--.  ^  ^^^»»'  ^'  ^-  BUnpeon,  James  Farran,  W.  W.  Boyw? 

F*r(;»«to-Bobert  M.  T.  Hunter,  AUea  T.  OaperUm.  Tbn^MMe-Jose^T.  Heiskell,  WiBUm  G.  Swan.  W.  B. 

■■  Tlbbs,  K  L.  Gardner,  Heniy  S.  Foote,  Meredith  P.  Gentnr, 

Hotrsc  George  W.  Jonea,  Thomas  MeDoea.  J.  J>.  (X  Atkins.  John  V. 

^    ^     aj>^     i^*^t    ^    u  WrigH  David  Ecnrrin.     ^^                 ^^ 

Thohab  8.  BooooK,  of  Virginia, -gpOTlrer.  rSwl-John  A.  Wilcox,  Clattwrne  0.  Herbert,  Peter  W. 

ALBttT  B-Lamab,  of  Georgia,  Cwr*.  q„^   p.  i^  fiexton,  Malcolm  D.  Graham,  William  B, 

Aldbama-^Thomt  J.  Foster,  William  B.  Smith.  John  P*  Taiighn. 

Biwlea, .  Jabex  L.  M.  Curry,  Francis  8.  Lvon,  William  P-  Hr^into—M.  B.  H.  Gamett,  John  B.  Cbamben},  James 

Chilton,  David  Clopton,  James  L.  Pngfa,  Edward  L.  Dargan*  Lyons,  Charles  F.  Collier,  Thomas  8.  Booook,  John  Goode, 

^r^ofMOt^Fellx  L  P.  Batson,  Grand.  D.  Boyster,  Augna-  Jr.,  James  P.  Holeombe,  D.  O.  De  Jamette,  David  Fnnsten, 

tns  H.  Gariand,  Thonwus  B.  Hanley.  Alexander  B.  Boteler,  John  B.  Baldwin,  Waller  B.  Staples, 

.Worido— Jamea  B.  Dorklns,  Bobert  B.  Hilton.  £«>tor  Preston,  Samuel  A.  Miller,  Bob<*rt  Johnston,  Charies 

(Teofvto— JoUan  HartrMge,  C  J.  Monnalym,  Augnstua  H.  W.  Buasell.                                                       • 
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Jiesohedy  That  the  Committee  on  Judtciaiy  be  in- 
Btnicted  to  inouire  into  and  report  whether  an  officer 
of  Uie^army  oi  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  au- 
thorif^  of  that  Qovemment,  can  be  made  liable  and 
paniahed  as  a  criminal  for  the  Tiolation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  a  State,  bj  a  State  tribunal,  when  turned  over 
to  State  authorities  bj  order  of  the  President 

Mr.  Yanoey  said  he  was  in  faror  of  retalia- 
tion, bnt  inasmnch  as  that  involved  ^'  counter 
retaliation,"  and  jeoparded  the  lives  of  officers, 
it  was  well  to  consider  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  retaliatory  measores  recommended  had  bet- 
ter be  adopted.  Mr.  T^cey  said  that  this 
ooonter  i^taliation  had  already  commenced, 
and  that  Confederate  officers  are  already  "  suf- 
fering inconvenience  "  from  it.  He  was  sure, 
however,  that  even  though  the  proposition  of 
President  Davis  was  adopted,  there  would  be 
no  retaliatien,  for,  he  added: 

When  these  officers  shall  be  turned  over  to  State 
tribunals,  under  the  judgment  of  these  State  tribunals 
thejr  will  be  declared  as  not  liable,  as  criminals,  to  the 
State  la^rs.  We  recognize  the  Unijted  States  as  a  public 
enemy,  and  public  enemies  are  not  liable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  with  which 
they  are  at  war.  »  »  *  if  amenable  to  one  State 
law,  he  is  amenable  to  all  State  laws ;  and  surelr  it 
would  not  be  held  for  a  sinele  moment  that  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  would  oe  held  liable  to  the  law  of 
trespass.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  law  is  more  sacred 
than  another  law,  and  the  rerjr  same  principle  of  con- 
struction^ which  would  make  him  liable  for  exciting  an 
insurrection^  would  make  him  amenable  to  all  other 
laws  of  the  State  which  would  be  violated  by  him  in 
tte  oonduct  of  war. 

Mr.  Yancey^tben  proceeded  to  meet  the  ar- 
gument that  the  United  States  were  violating 
the  law  of  nation^  and  very  distinctly  took  the 
ground  that  t^e  public  enemy  might  stir  up  an 
insurrection  or  do  any  act  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  his  foe  without  violating  the  law  of  na- 
tions or  military  law.  Mr.  Yancey  was  willing 
to  have  the  policy  established  that  every  officer 
of  the  enemy  shall  be  lolled  in  the  field  of 
battle,  but  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Confederate  Government  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  not  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
the  local  laws  of  the  separate  States. 

The  folloMring  are  the  joint  resolutions  as 
adopted: 

RnolfMd,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitted  to' Couffress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  That»  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, the  commissioned  officers  of  the  enemy  ou^ht 
not  to  be  deliyered  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
States,  as  suggested  in  the  said  message :  but  all  cap- 
tives taken  oy  the  Confederate  forces  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  and  disposed  of  by  the  Confederate  Gorem- 
ment 

8eo.  2.    That,  in  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the 

Srodamations  of  the  President  of  the  Uqited  States, 
sted  respectively  September  twenty-second,  eighteen 
hundred  sixty-two,  and  January  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtir-three,  and  the  other  measures  of  the 
Goveranent  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  authori- 
ties, commanders,  and  forces,  designed  or  tending  to 
emancipate  slaves  in  the  Confederate  States  or  to  ab- 
duct such  slaves,  or  to  incite  them  to  insurrection,  or 
to  employ  negroes  in  war  ag^sinst  the  Confederate 
Btates,  or  to  overthrow  the  institution  of  African 
Slavery  and  brins  on  a  servile  war  in  these  States, 
would,  if  successful,  produce  atrocious  consequences, 


and  thev  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  those 
usages  which  in  modem  warfare  prevail  among  civil- 
ized nations ;  thev  may,  therefore,  be  properly  and 
lawfully  repressea  by  retidiation. 

8ee.  8.  That  in  every  case  wherein,  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  any  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages  or  war 
among  civiuzed  nations  shall  be,  or  has  been,  done 
and  perpetrated  by  those  acting  under  tiie  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States,  on  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  oTthose  under  the  protection  or  in  the  land 
or  naval  service  of  the  Coofeaerate  States,  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  the  President  of  the  Confea- 
erate  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  foil  and  com- 
plete ^retaliation  to  be  made  for  every  such  violation, 
in  such,  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

06e,  4.  That  every  white  person,  bein^  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  or  actmg  as  such,  who,  dunng  the  pres- 
ent war,  shall  command  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  arms 
against  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall  arm,  train, 
organize,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for  nulitarr 
service  ajzainst  the  Confederate  States^  or  who  shall 
voluntaruy  aid  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  any  military 
enterprise,  attack,  or  conflict  in  such  service,  shall  fale 
deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  be  otherwise  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court 

8€c,  5.  Every  person,  being  a  commissioned  officer, 
or  acting  as  such  in  the  service  of  th^  enemy,'  who 
shall,  duriuff  the  present  war,  excite,  attempt  to  excite, 
or  cause  to  be  excited  servile  insurrection,  or  who  shall 
incite  or  cause  to  be  incited  a  slave  to  rebel,  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  be  otherwise  punished, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

8ec.  6.  Evety  person  charged  with  an  offence  pnn- 
ishable  under  the  preceding  resolutions  shall,  dnrine 
the  present  war,  be  tried  before  the  military  court  a^ 
tached  to  the  army  or  corps  by  the  troops  of  which  he 
shall  hare  been  captured,  or  by  such  other  military 
court  as  the  President  may  direct,  and  in  such  manner, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  shall'  pre- 
scribe, and,  after  conviction,  the  President  may  com- 
mute the  punishment  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  as  be  may  deem  proper. 

8ie.  7.  AH  negroes  or  mulattoes  who  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  war  or  be  taken  in  arms  against  the  Confed- 
erate States,  or  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Confederate  States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the 
Confederate  States,  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of 
the  State  or  States  in  which  they  shall  be  captured,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  present  or  future  laws 
of  such  State  or  States. 

The  section  of  the  conscription  law  which 
exempted  one  person  as  owner  or  overseer  of 
each  twenty  negroes  was  repealed.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  in  fiivor  of  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  as  follows : 

Betolv^  by  the  Oongresi  of  tJu  Conftdfrott  BtaU%  of 
Amsriea,  That  the  Oonfederate  States  aoain  repeat  the 
principles  above  set  forth,  and  declare  the  free  naviga- 
tion or  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  the  natural  right  of . 
the  people  of  all  the  States  upon  its  banks,  or  upon  the 
banks  of  its  navigable  tributaries. 

In  the  Honse,  on  the  8d  of  March,  a  resoln- 
tion  was  adopted  to  inquire  into  Uie  expediency 
of  repealing  the  resolutions  declaring  that  a 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods^  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  goods. 

A  bill,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  placed  all 
telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of  the  Post- 
master-General. 

A  tax  bill  was  also  passed  at  this  sessifti,  which 
levied  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
all  naval  stores,  salt,  wines,  spirituous  liquors, 
tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  cot- 
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ton,  wool,  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  syrups,  rice,  com — and  the  appraisers  put  on  a  most  exor- 

and  other  agricultural  productions.    Bankers  bitant  {)rice.    Acting  thus  on  the  presumption 

were  taxed  $500  ;  auctioneers  $50,  and  2^  per  that  citizens  would  invariably  extort  frotn  the 

cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  their  sales ;  whole-  Government  exorbitant  prices.  Congress  passed 

sale  liquor  dealers  were  taxed  $200,  and  6  per  a  supplementary  bill,  providing  that  in  case  the 

cent,  of  their  gross  sales ;  retail  liquor  dealers  impressing  officer  did  not  approve  the  award  of 

pay  $100  and  10  per  cent,  of  gross  sales;  dls-  the  appraisers,  he  should  so  endorse  on  the  ap- 

tillers  pay  $200  and  20  per  cent,  of  gross  sales;  praisement,  and  turn  the  matter  of  price  over 

hotels  and  eating  houses  pay  according  to  the  to  be  settled  by  the  State  Impressment  Com- 

yearly  retail  of  the  property,  from  $800  a  year  missioners.  As  tiiese  commissioners  fixed  prices 

down  to  $80 ;  theatres  pay  $500  and  5  per  cent,  every  sixty  days,  or  oftener,  for  a  whole  State, 

of  gross  receipts;  tobacconists  pay$504md5  their  prices  would  most  probably  be  always 

per  cent,  of  gross  sales ;  billiard  rooms  pay  $40  either  too  much  or  too  little  for  som^  articles  in 

for  eadh  table ;  butchers  and  bakers  pay  $50  the  various  districts  of  a  large  State.    Under 

and  1  per  cent,  of  gross  sales ;  peddlers  pay  $50  the  supplementary  bill  instructions  were  issued 

and  2i  per  cent,  of  sales ;  photographers,  law-  from  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  pro- 

yers,  apothecaries,  doctors,  and  confectioners  hibiting  impressing  officers  from  approving  any 

Say  $50  each,  with  a  tax  on  all  but  lawyers  and  appraisement  in  excess  of  the  schedule  price 
octors  of  2  J  per  cent,  of  sales.  Incomes  are  taxed  fixed  by  commissioners  for  a  whole  State.  Thus 
as  follows :  over  $500  and  under  $1,500  a  year,  the  principle  of  a^*usting  compensation  by  the 
5  per  cent. ;  over  $1,500  and  less  than  $8,000  a  arbitrament  of  impartial  citizens  of  the  vicin- 
year,  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  $1,500  and  10  t)er  age — a  most  important  feature  of  the  Impress- 
cent,  on  the  rest ;  over  8,000  and  less  than  $5,-  ment  bill — was  virtually  abandoned. 
000,  10  per  cent. ;  over  $5,000  and  less  than  This  impressment  was  enforced  at  the  same 
$10,000, 12 J  per  cent. ;  over  $10,000,  15  per  time  that  the  produce  tax  was  collected,  and 
cent.  caused  much  dissatbfaction. 
The  following  section  related  to  farmers :  __ 


hundred  buBhels  of  com  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  pro-  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  offer- 
duced  in  the  present  year,  shaft  pay  and  deliver  to  the  ed  resolutions  and  bills  against  permitting  sub- 
Confederate  Government,  of  the  products  of  the  pros-  etitutes  to  be  employed  any  lomter  in  the  army, 
ent  year  one-tenth  of  the  wheat,  com,  oate,  rye.  rj.j^  proposition  was,  that  the  Government 
buckwheat,  or  nee,  sweet  and  Inah  potatoes,  and  of  *"^  f*"F"«'*"Y"  «  w,  w^ou  buv  vjvt«.iu^^ui. 
the  cured  hay  and  fodder ;  also,  one  tenth  of  the  sugar,  should  return  the  substitute  money,  and  require 
molasses  made  of  cane,  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco;  the  all  to  do  their  duty, 
cottop  ginned  and  packed  in  some  secured  manner;  The  House  adopted  a  resolution  for  a  joint 

Ky  W^fn  SW4  ^thf fi^^day  of^tch  iStl  ^^^^^'^^  ^  ^""f^^  «?«  ^^^ J^'  ^^^  ^^PO^^ 
next  year.  Each  farmer  or  planter,  after  reserving  speedy  ineasures  for  action.  In  the  House,  on 
twenty  bushels  of  peas  or  beans,  but  not  more  than  the  9th,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  res- 
twenty  bushels  of  both,  for  his  own  uae,  shall  delirer  olution  instructing  the  appropriate  committee 
to  the  Ck>nfederate  Qovemment.  for  ito  use,  one  tenth  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  sol- 

fat^'e?eSlTh^5Sri!,°g^^^^^^^                         "^'  diei^s. .  He  -ged  the  question  at  some  length, 

.         '          ,             ,    ,    1^.               n  asauTnufc  that  no  action  la  reeard  to  the  cnr- 

An  Mt  was  also  passed adoptog  anew  flw.  renoy  wonld  fnUy  restore  it  to  its  nominal 

It  consisted  of  a  white  grwnd  with  a  bright  ^^^   ^„^  that,  tiierefore  injustice  was  done 

red  nnion,  the  latter  crossed  diagondly,  with  ^^  ^^,,^5^^  ^^  t^fa^^  him  an  eqfcable  compen- 

two  bine  BtopM  with  white  stars  on  the  stnpe.  ^^^     jj^  contended  that  th^  President  was 

The  law  ^ected  it  to  be  hoisted  for  the  first-  apposed  to  the  increase  of  the  soldiers'  pay,  fi-om 

tome  onall  ships  and  forte,  on  the  first  day  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  5^  ^^  message  tbit  .the 

July,    -nie  steamfer  Atlanta,   when  ^e  ad-  g„gg^ed  action  upon  the  onrrenoy  wonld  ob- 

vanced  to^  attack  the  Weehawken  and  Nahant,  ^  5,^  necessity,  by  approrimatiig  the  nom- 

hoMted  it  in  anticipation  of  the  day  appomted,  j^  j     ,     ^f  y,e  money.  He  wanted  the  whole 

but  mstead  of  floatmg  u  triumph,  it  was  hauled  yaign  aannred 
down  in  defeat 


provided  that  compensation  should  be  deter-  ''Lt  .._-,  wishes 
mined   in  the  case  of  producers,  by  two  or  xhe^lntion  was  lost. 
i?''f  .*"P5^*r^  loyal  citizens  of  the  vi-  ^he  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by 
cinage,  and  in  the  case  of  non-producers,  by  j{_  Foote  * 
two  cspimissioners  in  each  State — one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Freddent,  the  other  by  the  SttoUti.  That  Riiid  committee  be  Instructed  to  in- 
Governor  qaire  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  the  allegation 

d. A.     J.V                    i>  XI  <   1..11                e  made  by  the  enemy,  in  formal  official  letters  and 

Boon  after  the  passage  of  thu  bill,  a  case  of  otherwise,  that  the  prisoners  of  war  detained  by  as 

impressment  occurred  in  Virginia — of  hay  or  in  custody  have  becu  refused  adequate  supplies  of  a 
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wlKJesome  and  nntritiouB  character,  at  any  time,  and  into  and  report  upon  the  treatment  bj  the 

report  the  result  of  the  inquiry  herein,  hi  order  that  military  authorities  of  prisoners  of  war,  which 

not  a  moment  should  be  lost  m  rmdicating  the  honor  furr^&d  to 

of  oar  own  Goyemment  in  regard  to  this  solemn  and     wob  aj^reou  tv.  

interesting  matter,  and  that  no  plausible  pretext  shall  -M.r.  rhelan,  of  Mississippi,  mtroauced  a  bill 
remun  for  the  maltreatment  of  our  own  Taluable  sol-  which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
diers,  now  retained  in  Northern  prison  houses  upon  the  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  providing  for  the 
pleft  of  needfal  retalUtion.  ^^^^  ^f  $500,000,000  of  coupon  bonds  in  sums 
In.  explaining  and  urgins  this  resolution  not  less  tihan  tve  hundred  dollars,  payable  in 
upon  the  Committee  of  the  VThole,  Mr.  Foote  twenty  years,  and  bearing  interest  of  six  per 
said  that  his  design  was  to  investigate  facts,  and  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  The  coupons 
lie  had  a  few  to  offer ;  not  to  give  information  when  due  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  due 
to  the  enemy,  but  to  give  information  to  this  in  dollars  or  other  money,  and  a  r^usal  to  ac- 
Hoose,  and  to  the  country,  that  the  honor  of  cept  the  same  when  tendered  to  act  as  a  dis- 
the  country  may  be  protected.  A  certain  com-  charge  to  the  indebtedness  in  payment  of 
missary-general,  who  was  a  curse  to  our  conn-  which  they  are  offered, 
try,  had  been  invested  with  authority  to  con-  Mr.  Holcombe  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
troi  the  matter  of  subsistence.  This  man  has  Special  Committee  on  the  Currency  consider  the 
placed  our  Government  in  the  attitude  charged  expediency  of  requesting  the  State  Banks  of 
by  the  enemy,  and  has  attempted  to  starve  the  the  Confederacy  to  loan  their  respective  re- 
prisoners  in  our  hands  I  Here  Mr.  Foote  reoA  .  serves  to  the  Confederate  Government. 
a  letter  from  the  quartermaster  for  the  prisons,  Mr.  Sparrow,  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Military 
Oapt.  J.  Warner,  addressed  to  Gen.  Winder,  Committee,  reported  back  the  following  bill, 
and  placed  on  the  record  at  Col.  Guides  office,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass: 
which  stated  that  he  (Oapt.  Warner)  had,  from  rphe  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  do  enact, 
the  1st  to  the  20th  of  the  last  month,  been  able  that  bo  person  liable  40  the  militaiy  seryice  shall  here- 
to obtain  meat  for  the  prisoners  in  a  very  ir-  after  be  permitted  or  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitute 
reguhir  and  meagre  manner  from  the  depart-  ^°V»?^J  service,  nor  sh^l  any  substitute  be  received, 
Jr^«4.  ^^A  *i,«4.  Av-  «:-  ;i«—  ^«i.r  «^  ♦i>^  ,>f*:^;i  enlisted,  or  enrolled  m  the  military  serviceof  the  Con- 
ment,  and  that  for  six  days  only  of  the  period  federate  States;   and  that  all  laws  heretofore  passed 

was  he  able  to  obtam  a  regular  supply ;  for  permittmg  or  allowing  persons  liable  to  militair  sei^ 

twelve  days  the  supply  was  irregular  and  in-  vice  to  furnish  substitutes  for  the  same,  or  authoriz* 

adequate,  and  for  eight  days  they  got  none  at  H  ft®  acceptance,  enlistment,  or  enrolment  of  any 

alL    Thi^  oommissary-general,  who,  he  was  Sretereby?e^              '"''"'"'''                   """"^ 

told  (continued  Mr.  Foote),  was  a  sort  of  pep-  ^    *^ 

per  do(#Dr  down  in  Charleston,  and  he  must  Mr.  Wigfall  moved  to  strike  out  the  lost 

nfi^y,  looking  as  like  a  vegetarian  as  his  practice  clause  of  the  bill,Vhich  being  r^ected,  th^  bill 

.would  indicate,  had  actually  made  an  elaborate  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  House, 

report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  that,  In  the  House,  Mr.  Foote  offered  several  bills, 

lor  the  subsistence  of  a  human  Yankee  carcass,  among  them  one  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  existing 

a  vegetable  diet  was  the  most  proper  that  could  substitute  law,  and  one  for  the  increase  of  the 

he  adopted.     He  had  other  facts  which  he  pay  of  soldiers.    They  were  referred.    He  also 

could  bring  forward,  in  addition  to  this,  to  introduced  several  resolutions,  one  requesting 

show  that  this  l^orthrop  should  be  turned  the  President  to  withdraw  all  diplomatic  agents 

out.    For  the  honor  of  the  country  he  should  from  such  foreign  Governments  as  have  not 

be  eiected  at  once.  recognized  the  Confederacy,  before  the  first 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  day  of  February  next,  and  to  dismiss  all  for- 

and  it  was  lost.  eign  consuls  in  the  country. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  11th,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mr.  Foote  also  introduced  a  resolution  in  re- 
Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  state  gard  to  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
•  of  the  country  demanded  that  the  laws  should,  Also  a  resolution  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
without  delay,  be  passed  declaring  every  male  mittee  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amend- 
citizen  in  the  military  service ;  to  repeal  the  ing  the  present  law  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
laws  authoridng  substitutes ;  to  authorize  the  change  of  prisoners  of  African  descent  as  to 
President  to  issue  his  proclamation  command-  distinguish  between  those  who  were  free  when 
ing  all  foreigners  to  leave  the  country,  in  sixty  the  war  commenced,  and  those  who  are  recog- 
days,  or  to  take  up  arms;  to  regulate  details  nized  as  slaves  by  the  laws  of  the  Confederate 
for  necessary  civil  pursuits ;  to  levy  direct  tax-  States.    Agreed  to. 

es;  to  make  Confederate  notes  a  legal  tender  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  offer- 
alter  six  months;  to  prohibit  the  trade  in  ed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
gold  and  silver  and  bank  notes  and  United  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
States  Treasury  notes  during  the  war,  or  to  so  amending  the  act  to  regulate  impressments, 
prohibit  blockade  running,  under  heavy  pen-  as  to  relieve  sOffioient  bread  and  provisions 
alties,  and  to  declare  these  laws  war  measures,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  non-producers  of 
and  make  those  violating  them  amenable  only  the  country, 
to  military  courts.  Mr.  Gk>ode  said  that  the  agents  of  the  com- 

Mr.  Wig&ill,  of  Texas,  offered  a  resolution  missary  and  quartermaster  departments  have 

instructipg  the  Military  Committee  to  inquire  been  recently  going  all  over  the  country,  and 
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where  they  could  not  ^o  themselves,  had  writ-  The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
ten  communications,  notifying  all  prodncers  the  committee  with  the  original  bilL 
that  their  whole  snrplas  was  impressed,  and  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  rose  to  a  personal 
forbidding  them  to  move  it.  The  question  was,  explanation.  He  had  seen  in  the  papers  ex* 
what  are  all  the  non-producers — ^the  large  tracts  from  Northern  papers,  reporting  him  aa 
number  of  persons  residing  in  cities — ^the  me-  having  said  that  our  Government  officials  were 
ohanics,  the  wives  and  children  of  oar  soldiers,  trying  to  starve  Federal  prisoners.  He  had 
the  vast  number  of  refugees  who  were  driven  made  no  such  statement,  but  had  merely  offer- 
from  their  homes  by  the  enemy — ^what  were  ed  a  resolution  looking  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
these  to  do  ?  As  an  instance  of  the  great  in«  subject,  and  had  presented  papers  to  show 
justice  of  the  system,  he  stated  that  he  knew  that  there  had  been  some  irregularity  in  feed- 
of  a  mill  in  which  all  the  toll  com  had  been  ing  them,  and  the  Committee  on  Quartermas- 
impressed  by  the  commissary  agent  at  the  ter  and  Commissary  Departments  were  now 
depot,  who  knew  at  the  time  that  twenty  or  engaged  in  a  strict  investigation  of  the  sub- 
thirty  families  were  supplied  by  that  mill,  and  ject 

he  impressed  it,  simply  because  it  was  con-  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Fla.,  from  the  Committee  on 

venient  to  the  depot,  and  he  was  too  lazy  to  Military  Affairs,  presented  the  following  bill 

go  some  distance  further  and  obtain  supplies  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed : 

on  the  Gor- 
)roTed  April 
b  persons  not 

sent  into  the  field  eleven  hundred  volunteers  liable  to  military  3uty  might  be  received  for  those  who 

out  bf  twelve  hundred  voters.    It  had  not  fur-  r;!!? '  ?!!L?!?J1?  i*?Zf  **^?.  ^eP'^^e^  ^f  *^«  ^^'^""^  ^^ 

«:«i.,v^  •  «;»»i<>  ^^n»ow:»4^   ^^a  1x«*  *\^^^^  »^^v^i  ^^^  necessary  for  the  public  defence,  therefore, 

niahed  a  smjgle  conscnpt,  and  but  three  substi-  Sbc.  l.    The  Congrew  of  the  Confederate  StJites  do 

tutes,  andcontamed  only  one  hundred  and  nfby  enact,  That,  in  all  cases  where  substitutes  receired 

slaves.    Almost  all  of  the  laboring  population,  under  the  provision  of  the  above  (or  any  other)  law 

therefore,  consisted  of  the  old  men,  the  wo-  have  deserted,  or  shall  hereaner  desert,  the  obligation 

•«r.«   ^^A  i^r><»a.    ««^  4^  *ii«>  *vMo.i:in^A«  «r««  ««,♦  <>»  "^^  pHucipal  shall  revive  upon  the  desertion  of 

men  and  boys;  and  if  the  producer  was  not  ^^^^  gnbstitutS  being  established  under  regulations 

aUowed    to  furnish    his  poor  neighbor  witl^  to  be  prescribed  bylhe  Secretary  of  War. 

bread  and  meat,  what  was  he  to  do?   He  knew  8bc.  2.    In  all  cases  where  a  substitute  has  proved 

and  admitted  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  army ;  ^nfit  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  sol- 

but  by  so  doing  he  could  not  admit  the  neces-  dier,bir  reason  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity  exist- 

uuv  uj  ov  wviiig  «^  vvru«%2  ""«  „  ^  J  V        2^  n  i°g  at  the  time  he  was  received  as  a  substitute,  the  ob- 

sity  of  starvmg  the  country.   He  nad  been  tola  ligation  of  the  principal  shall  revive  upoa  such  in- 

that  there  were  ^*  oceans  of  com  "  in  the  State  capacity  being  established  and  attested  un'er  regula- 

of  Qeorgia:   if  so,  why  wis  it  not  brought  tiona  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

hew  ?    Could  not  tSbe  Government  regulate  its  ,  S»c. «.   In  dl  caaes  where  a  man  who  is  a  substi- 

^,««  4^^^^^^^u^,^  9     rr^  ^^«i;i  ««*-««.  *i««4.  tute  would  be  liable  to  enrolment  for  mihtary  service 

own  transportation?    He  could  not  say  that  under  existing  or  future  laws,  if  he  were  not  already  in 

he  knew  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  it  was  the  anny,  the  principal  is  hereby  declared  to  be  sub- 

his  opinion  that  a  diange  in  the  commissary  ject  to  such  enrolment 

depwtment  would  be  very  beneficial.  Qn  the  24th,  a  bill  was  uftanimously  passed 

On  the  Mat,  Ifr. Miles,  of  S.  O*  offered  the  j^  ^be  House  prohibiting  every  person  from 

foUowmg  bjU,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com-  a^aling  in  the  paper  cuS-ency  of  the  United 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs:  Statesr 

AbUltobe  entitled  an  Act  to  continue  in  the  tervice  aU  The  following  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 

troops  now  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  62  ayes  to  18  noes : 

Sbc.  1.    The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  wj^^reas.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
2L^J!;«'!^«^L?nt^iffii«Lr^^^^                        *  tr^'VitV^irestheSdyallwhSa^^^^ 

fS?  ^?;3S22f  SSSf-^v  ^iJJSr  if  vnh^Hna  ^^  <^«r^  ^/  <*^  Con/ederaU  States  do  there/ori 

lnLSeS?^o?*^'s^^^^  Zfi^  Z  V^lArfj^Z\^i/T^^ 

of  the  Confederate  Sta?cs  be  and  the  same  a^e  hei^by  JSJ.  "^J^^^/in^olthSS^S  tt  fo.!^'^inVc^^^^^^^ 

retained  in  said  semce  for  and  during  the  existing  JJ^^  b€MBoa)nstrued  as  to  relieve^^^  Stute  from 

WM  wiUithe  United  States,  and  no  longer.  obligation  or  liability  contracted  or  assumed  by 

J^t  ^'Jo'tlii^!;:^  hii  as  s?ch  substitute.    Lt  thiTact  shal!1»ot  be  con^ 

tamed  in  service  snail  oontinue  to  serve  m  toe  com-  -*-«,«j  «..  o.  ♦«  .Aw.*  ««a«m.^..  «,u«.  *u^.,^u  ««♦  i:«ui. 

panics,  battalions,  squadrons,  batteries,  and  regiments  fjf^mt^^^ilf ^  J«  ^«^lrt^^^^              ?„  .i^i 

fn  whiih  they  noware,  untU  transfernii.  detaiTed,  ex-  I?tS       ^             '         '  '^^^^'^^^^  P"'  *°  ■"***^" 

empted  or  discharged  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  ^**^^' 

anaregalations,  or  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  In  the  Senate,  on  the  SOth,  Mr.  Phelan,  of 

hereafter  be  passed  and   adopted  with  reference  to  jj^gg    presented  joint  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 

l^itohfeearcf  °'"'  ""  "^"^  ""  *'•  «r.lj*«K«.bly  of  Mi^ssipp^  which  were  re- 

ferred  to  the  Mihtary  Committee. 

Mr.  Gartrell,  of  Ga.,  offered  an  amendment  The  resolutions  severally  provide  that  Con- 

to  allow  the  troops  so  retained  in  service  to  gress  be  requested  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the; 

elect  their  company  and  field  officers.  Ooitscript  act  authorizing  substitution  in  the 

Mr.  Read,  of  £y.,  offered  an  amendment  to  army,  to  take  into  consideration  the  prac^ca- 

allow  the  troops  from  Kentucky  to  mount  bility  of  using  negro  men  in  the  service  as 

themselves  and  become  part  of  the  icavalry*  teamsters,  &o,,  and  to  appoint  an  agent,  or 
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ais,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  prodaoe  oonftoston.    The  aimj  wta  the  oonn* 

iiit  diSerenC  portioQB  of  the  SUte  of  Miads-  .  trj,  and  the  ooontrj  was  the  itrm7.    We  wera 

>i  for  the  purpose  of  aadlting,  a^JQBtiog,  and  engaged  in  snch  e.  conflict  as  the  world  noTei 

ing  off  certifloatee  and  reoelpts  given  peiv  saw.    Bj  a  misnomer  we  spoke  of  "  this  revo- 

9  for  proTisiona  and  other   propert/  im-  lation,"  and  oompsred  it  with  the  rerolntioD  of 

Bed  bj  the  Confederate  GorerDuient,  '18.    There  was  no  oompariBon  whatever.    If 

lifl  Senate  then  reBomed  oonuderation  of  we  had  failed  then  we  sbonld  still  be  onderthe 

House  bill  to  pot  an  end  toibe  exemptioa  best  govenuaent  the  world  had  then  seen.   We 

MTBona  who  have  fbmished  sDbBtitntea,  the  dioold  have  been  under  a  government  which 

ding  qoestion  being  on  the  ado^iiioii  ot  the  reserved  to  ns  the  trial  b;  Jnrj,  ico.    A  half  i 

iDdmMit  of  Mr.  Uazwell,  of  Monda,  except-  dozen  persons,  if  Bonmoh,  wonld  have  beenei. 

dtose  engaged  in  agrlonltDral  pnnaits  whose  ecated,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it, 

stitDtes  have  not  deserted.  But  if  we  foiled  now  ?    Has  any  man  in  or  ont 

[r.  Hill  favored  theamendment.    There  was  of  the  army,  considered  what  subjugation  and 

■eat  clamor  to  pat  everybody  in  the  army,  oonfiscation  mean — what  is  oomprehended  and 

<  ranks  of  the  army  oertunly  required  filling  signifled  'by  these  terms  t    Confiscation  means 

but  they  were  thin,  not  beoanse  the  mnster  to  have  no  house  to  cover  the  head  ;  no  bed 

i  were  not  full,  but  beoause  the  men  on  the  whereon  to  lie ;  to  have  nothing.    Subjugation 

iter  rolls  were  not  in  the  ranks.    Absentee-  means  a  negro  guard  in  every  house  and  a'pro- 

was  the  greatest  vice  of  the  day,     We  lost  vost  marshal  at  every  orow  road;  with  no 

battle  of  Hisaionary  Ridge  becanse  of  ab-  right  to  visit  a  neighbor;  no  right  to  visit 

ieeism.     Officers  of  that  army  were  absent  the  honae  of  God  without  a  permit  from  a 

>  were  as  well  as  he  was.    He  could  give  Yankee  provost  marshal  to  be  handed  to  a 

namea  at  some  of  these  officers,  but  not  all  negro  giuird. 

^em,  as  they  were  too  nameroas.    Bat  if       Senators  should  rectdlect  that  there  was  dis- 

oneof  them  ever  come  before  the  Senate  for  content  in  the  army.    He  believed  that' this 

motion,  and  he  knew  It,  he  would  mention  discontent  was  gronndless,  bnt  still  it  existed. 

&ols  and  vote  af^ainst  him.    Gen.  Bragg  It  had  been  said  npon  the  floors  of  Congress 

.  stated  in  his  report  that  two  thirds  of  his  tbat  there  had  been  disciiminatlon  in  favor  of 

ly  were  absent.    All  of  them  were,  probo'  certain  classes,  and  this  had  produced  dissatis- 

,  not  on  sick  fnrlongba.    Uany  of  them  were,  faction.     Those  who  hadfonght  nnder  the  sans 

loabt,  engaged  or  provost  duty.  It  had  come  of  July  and  August,  and  under  the  frosts  of  Oc- 

hia,  Uiat  every  little  village  in  the  country  tol>er  and  November,  and  were  not  yet  burled, 

A  have  a  provoet  and  provost  guard,  who,  a*  were  discontented  that  their  rich  neighbors 

aa  his  own  observation  went,  were  a  great  were  not  in  the  army  to  share  their  lot  with 

I  more  active  In  annoying  citizens  than  in  them.   Thesoldiersin  the  army  were  content  to, 

sting  deserters.    The  army  was  discontent-  remain  there ;  but  tbey  indsted  that  their  rich' 

with  the  Suiwtitnte  law  becaoHe  most  of  neighbore  should  be  there  also.     There  had 

96  who  had  put  in  substitutes  had  set  them-  been  reasons  for  the  exemption  of  some  and  the 

esdownin  towns  and  amassed  fortnnesout  permitting  of   others  to    furnish  snbstitatea. 

he  neoessitiea  of  the  ooantry.    If  they  had  Those  reasons  were  tbat  some  men  could  do 

iken  themselves  to  some  occupation  useful  more  gpod,  oontd  benefit  the  country  and  the 

.  necessary  to  the  country,  this  discontent  canse  more,  out  of  the  army  than  in  It.    We 

lid  not  have  arisen.    To  exempt  from  the  were  obliged  to  have  merchants,  tailora,  ahoc' 

ration  of  this  act  men  who  were  engaged  in  makers,  and  blacksmiths.    But  when  the  bill 

dncing  food  for  the  eupport  Of  the  army  passed  permitting  substitutes,  what  was  the  re- 

l  the  conutry  would  certainly  be  agreeable  Bult  ?    It  was  the  fashion  to  talk  about  tho 

he  army.    He  therefore  favored  the  amend-  hooeand  sinew  of  the  country,  and  to  speak  of 

nt.  the  planters  and  formers  as  having  all  of  the 

Si.  Wigfoll  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  religion,  cultivation,  edacation,  and  patriotism 

rds,  not  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  of  the  country.    Talk  of  speculators,  extort}oa> 

he  was  satisfied  the  Senate  had  made  up  era  and  Dutch  Jews  I    The  farmers  baive  l>eem 

ir  minds.    This  matter  of  substitutes  was  the  worst  speculators,  extortioners,  and  Dutch 

I  which  might  hare  once  been  defended,  bnt  Jews  of  this  war.    Has  the  popnlation  of  the 

r  It  seemed  to  him  tbat  the  bill  abolishing  South   changed  1     No.     Have  the    Yankees 

sabstitution  ought  to  pass  unconditionally,  driven  out  the  people  from  their  lands,  and 

vas  absolutely  necessary  that  every  soldier  put  into  their  places  the  Dnteh  and  Iridi  with 

the  army  should  rem^n  there,  under  the  wbom  ihey  have  threatened  to  ootonize  the 

sent  organization,  without  any  change  of  conquered  States)    No.    These  we  the  people 

3pany,  battalion,  or  regiment.    The  ital*  of  the  South  who  are  fighting  for  their  liber- 

)  mnst  be  preserved.     We  coald  not  afford  ties  or  gettii^  other  people  to  flgl^  for  them. 

disorganize  the  army.    Incompetent  offl-  And,  singular  to  aay,  they  think  a  great  deal 

mnst    be    gotten   rid    of  by  examining  more  of  their  negroes  than  of  tlKsr  sons  and 

irds.    He  meant  what  he  said,  and  had  said  brothers.     A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 

at  he  meant.    The  army  and  the  country  bad,  last  summer,  met  a  negro  on  the  cars  com- 

1  been  talked  of  in  a  manner  oalcolated  to  ing  to  Richmond  to  workon  the  batteries.  The 
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negro  looked  sad,  and  the  gentleman  enqnired  engaged  for  eighty  years.  They  stay  in  the  army 

the  reason.    Sambo  said  he  was  sorrowful  be- '  till  they  die  or  onr  independence  is  adiieved. 

cause  his  old  master  looked  so  downcast  when  These  men  in  the  army  did  not  feel  it  was  right 

he  parted  with  him  ;  th^t  his  master  had  five  they  should  do  all  the  fighting  for  tibe  protec- 

sons  in  the  army,  but  never  grieved  half  so  lion  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  for  the 

much  at  parting  witJii  all  of  them  as  with  him.  lives  and  greater  property  of  the  substitute 

The  patriotic  planters  would  willingly  put  their  men*    If  it  was  said  these  substitute  men  were 

own  fle^  and  blood  into  the  army,  but  when  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  it 

you  asked  them  for  a  negro  the  matter  ap-  might,  with  truth,  be  replied  that  they  were 

preached  the  point  of  drawing  an  eyetooth.    A  not  doing  anything  for  .the  subsistence  of  tiie 

great  change  had  come  over  the  planters  with*  army.    Tliey  were  speculating — charging  from 

la  the  last  two  years.    Two  years  ago,  when  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  for  a  bushel  of  meal, 

that  pink  of  gallantry  and  soldierly  qualities  and  upward  of  a  thousand  per  cent,  profit  upon 

was  at  Manassas,  to  keep  his  army  from  stary*  shoes  and  clothing.    Onr  liberties  were  inevi- 

ing  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  farmer  in  Orange  tably  lost  xmless  we  pass  the  conscript  bill — the 

county,  asking  him  to  send  him  sixty  wagon  bill  ofthe  Military  Committee.  If  we  were  going, 

loads  of  corn  and  provisions ;  to  pay  for  the  to  disband  the  army  it  was  useless  to  pass  any 

grain  and  the  expense  of  hauling  the  same  as  other  measures. 

soon'  as  he  wais  in  fonds.    On  the  next  Sunday  The  question  being  called,  Mr.  Maxwell^s 

this  letter  was  read  at  every  church  in  Orange,  amendment  was  lost. 

and  on  Monday  morning  the  sixty  wagons.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Simms^ 
loaded  with  com,  were  sent  to  General  Beau-  amendment,  proposing  to  repay  the  principals 
regard,  free  of  charge,  and  telling  him  to  keep  a  fair  proportion  of  the  money  paid  by  them  to 
also  the  wagons  and  teams.  Such  was  the  pa-  tiieir  substitutes,  and  the  amendment  was  lost 
triotism  in  Orange  county  then.  Now,  those  hj  a  vote  of— yeas,  10,  nays,  10. 
very  farmers  will  actually  bum  their  wheat  rath-  Mr.  Orr  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  altering 
er  than  sell  it  to  the  Government  at  ^ve  dollars  a  the  enacting  clause,  fio  that  instead  of  reading 
bushel  for  the  use  of  their  own  sons  and  bro-  "  The  Congress  of  the  (jpnfederate  States  do 
thers.  They  stood  haggling  about  the  price  of  therefore,"  it  should  read,  *^The  Congress  of 
pork  per  pound  when  their  sons  and  brothers  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do."  The 
were  living  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day,  and  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The  bill  was  then 
sometimes  had  none  at  all.  What  had  produced  passed  by  the  following  vote : 
such  a  change  in  this  people  ?  He  did  not  hes-  Teas-Mcss™.  Brown,  Caperton,  Clay,  Clark,  DaTis, 
Itate  to  answer,  an  mflated  currency.  No  pa-  Dortch,  Henry,  Hill,  Hunter,  Jamison,  Johnson,  of 
triotism  could  stand  an  inflated  currency.  Make  v  Arkansas,  Maxwell,  Phelan,  Semmes,  ^imms,  Spar- 
money  cheap  and  you  make  men  mean.    But  row,  and  Wigfall---17. 

tiie  effect  had  been  produced,  and  when  you  NAYs-Me88r8.Johnaon,  of  Georgia,  and  Orr-s. 

ta>ked  of  patriotism,  of  the  planters  and  bone  The  following  is  the  bill  as  amended  and 

and  sinew  of  ^e  country,  tiiese  facts  should  not  passed : 

be  forgotten.    Of  late  a  wild  spirit  of  specula-  ^j$iinohe  entUUd  an  Act  to  Put  an  End  to  tht  Bx- 

tion  had  seized  upon  the  people,  which  bid  fair  emption  from  Military  Service  of  thote  uho  have 

to  work  our  ruin.  This  is  felt  in  the  arnjy.  The  kerOof ore  furnished  emgtitiOee, 

soldiers  in  the  army  believed  they  were  better  Whereat,  in  ttie  pr^ent  circumstances  of  the  coun- 

than  the  people  at  home  but  he  honestly  be-  S'CoS^ofX"^^^^^^^^ 

lieved  they  were  no  better.     If  the  soldiers  ^^g^^  that  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  militaiy 

were  sent  home,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  service  by  rei&on  of  his  having  farnlsned  a  substitute ; 

currency,  they  would  immediately  turn  specu-  but  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  i>er- 

lators  and  extortioners.  .And  if  the  people  now  f'^l^JiVHhpfei^m,^^^^^^                          "^'^'^' 

athomewereputintothearmy,theywouldbe.  have, neverthefess. put  m substitutes. 

come  patriotic*  The  people,  the  farmers,  have  The  Conscription  Act  finally  adopted  de- 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  nothing  could  be  dared  every  man  between  eighteen  and  fifty- 
done  till  the  currency  was  reduced.  five  years  of  age  to  belong  to  the  army,  sub- 
When  the  Substitute  bill  passed,  Congress  ject  at  once  to  the  articles  of  war,  military 
•  said  to  preachers,  doctors  and  some  others,  you  aiscipline,  and  military  penalties,  and  required 
are  exempt ;  and  to  others,  you  will  be  allowed  him  to  report  within  a  certain  time  or  be  lia- 
to  famish  substitutes.  But  there  was  no  con-  ble  to  death  as  a  deserter.  The  whole  people 
tract  between  the  Government  and  these  men.  were  made  soldiers  under  martial  law.  Me- 
Thecontract,  if  any  there  was,  was  between  the  chanies  and  laboring  men  would  be  detailed 
principals  and  the  substitutes  themselves.  Gov-  from  the  army  to  work  on  army  supplies.  Rail- 
ernment  only  said,*  if  you  can  get  a  man  who  is  road  men,  telegraphers,  and  miners  would  also 
not  liable  ^to  military  duty  to  go  for  you,  you  be  detailed  under  military  rule  and  on  the  pay 
shall  be  exempt.  But  now  Government  wanted  of  $18  a  month.  Government,  State,  and  countji 
them  all,  substitutes  and  principals.  We  are  oflBicers  will  be  detached  from  the  army.  Plant- 
again  to  conscribe  all  the  men  in  the  army,  not  ers  likewise  sent  to  oversee  the  negroes.  All 
for  three  years,  but  for  the  war,  if  that  war  ksts,  the  production  and  kbor  of  the  country  was 
like  the  contest  in  which  the  Dutch  republic  was  under  military  control 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.— The  third 
seanon  of  the  87th  Oongress*  oommenoed  at 
AV'aahington  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862.' 
For  the  President's  Message,  tee  Ansual  Ot- 
(jlopJIdia,  1862. 

In  the  HoQse,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
Hr.  Ooz,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  seized  by  persons  acting,  orpretending  to  be 
acting  under  the  aathority  of  the  United  StatM.  and 
hare  Deen  carried  oat  of  toe  Jnriadiction  of  the  States 
of  their  residence,  and  imprisoned  in  the  military  pri- 
sons and  camps  of  the  United  States,  without  an)r  pub- 
lic chBTge  bemg  preferred  asainst  them,  and  without 
any  opportunity  being  allowed  to  learn  or  disprove  the 
charges  made,  or  alleged  to  be  made,  against  them  ; 
and  whereas,  such  arrests  hare  been  nutde  in  States 
where  tiiere  was  no  insurrection  or  rebellion,  or  pre- 
tence thereof,  or  any  other  obstruction  against  the  au- 
thorilT  of  the  Goremment;  and  whereas,  it  is  the 
saered  right  of  ever^  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  when  arrested,  th&t  he  shall  have  a  speedy 

*  The  foDowlng  is  a  list  of  the  memhers  of  both  Hoqms; 

SENATE. 

Jfoilitf— WiUiam  Pitt  Fessenden,  Lot  H.  MorriU. 
Jfew  ^ompiAir^— Daniel  Clark;  John  P.  Halo. 
FtfrmoRt— Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  ColUunor. 
MoMochutetta—ChaxleB  Snmner,  Henry  Wiltion. 
Iikod6  /«2aiMf— Henry  B.  Anthony,  Samuel  O.  Arnold. 
CbiHMeM0«<— La&yette  8.  Foster,  James  Dixon. 
ymo  Torib— Preston  King,  Ira  Harris* 
Jfeu>  </srssy-John  0.  Ten  Eyck,  Bicbard  S.  Field,*  James 
W.  WalLt 
P^mwyfrnrnto— Edgar  Cowao,  David  Wilmot 
J>«iaioar6'^amea  A.  Bayard,  Willord  Sanlsbnry. 
JToryfofMl-* Anthony  Kennedy,  Thomas  H.  Hioks. 
Virginia    John  8.  CarUle,  Waitman  T.  Willoy. 
XmUuaky-^LusaxuB  W.  Powell,  Garrett  Davis, 
ifissourf-^ohn  B.  Henderson,  Bobert  WUson. 
OAio--Bei\|amln  F.  Wade,  John  Sherman. 
Indiana-^os.  A.  Wright,  Henry  8.  Lane,  DSvId  Turpla^ 
iSinote— Orvillo  H.  Bro^i^kina,  Lyman  TmmbnlL 
jricAlQran— Zacharlah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Trjsoo»«{»-<Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  DooUttle. 
Jotoa — James  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan. 
JfZmiesota— Henry  M.  Bice,  Morton  8.  Wilkinson. 
Oo^f/brnio— >Milton  8.  Latham,  James  A.  McDongalL 
Oreffon—JaoMi  W.  Nesmith,  Benlamln  F.  Hording. 
Kan9a§   8.  W.  Pomaroy,  James  U.  Lane. 

HOUSE. 

JfoiAS— John  N.  Goodwin,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Samuel 
G.  Fessenden,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  John  H.  Bice,  Frederick  A. 
Pike,  Thomas  A.  D.  Feasendon. 

Jfmo  JrompsUre— Edward  H.  BoUlns,  Thomas  M.  Ed- 
waros,  Gilman  Marston. 

Vermont— IL  P.  Walton,  Jnstin  8.  Morrill  Portns  Baxter. 

Jfa<aaMiMe<<^->Thonus  D.  Eliot,  James  Bufflnton,  Ben> 
temin  P.  Thoma^Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  B.  Alley,  Choa. 
B.  Train,  Amasa  walker,  Charles  Delano^  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
Samodl  Hooper,  Daniel  W.  Goooh. 

SJiods  Mand—YfiOUan  P.  Sheffield,  Gedryse  H.  Browne. 

OonnscUeut—DwisAt  Loomis,  Alfred  A.  Bumham,  Geo. 
0.  Woodrufli;  James  £.  English. 

Coi^/bnito— Aaron  A.  Sargeant,  T.  G.  Phelps,  P.  P.  Low. 

JT&to  ForA^—EdWaid  H.  Smith,  Moees  F.  Odell,  William 
Wall,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Elijah  Ward,  Edward  Haight, 
Charles  H.  Van  Wyok,  John  B.  Steele,  Stephen  Baker, 
Abraham  B.  Olin,  Erastns  Coming,  William  A.  Wheeler, 
fioentes  N.  Sherman,  Blchard  Franchot,  Boscoe  ConkHng, 
&  Holland  Daell,  William  £.  Lansing,  Ambrose  W.  Clark, 
Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Bobert  V. 
Tan  Yalkenbnrgh,  Angnstns  Frank,  Bort  Tan  Horn.  El; 
bridge  G.  Bpanldlng,  Benben  E.  Fenton.  Benjamin  Wood, 
Jamas  £.  Kerrigan,  Isaac  a  Delaplaine,  James  B.  McKean, 

^^*  Appolatod  to  Sn  ft  rmcaauj  oacMtonrf  bj  Mu  d««tli  of  loka  Bp 
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t  CUetcd  hr  tha  LcgtdatnN  In  Jaanary,  ISA,  to  flll  <h«  Taeaaey 
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and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  country- 
men; therefore, 

BsBolwd,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
hereby  condemn  all  sach  arrests  as  unwarranted  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  usurpatian  of  power  never  jgiven  up  by  the  people 
to  their  rulers,  and  do  hereby  d^and  that  all  such  ar 
rests  shall'  hereafter  cease,  and  that  all  persons  so  ar- 
rested and  vet  held  should  have  a  promjpt  and  public 
trial,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Yeas,  80; 
nays,  40. 

8abseqaently,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Setohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  House  what  citizens  of  Illinois 
are  now  confined  in  the  Forts  Warren,  La  Fayette, 
and  Delaware,  or  the  old  Capitol  prison,  and  any  other 
forts  or  places  of  confinement ;  what  the  charges  are 
against  saidpersons;  also  the  places  where  they  were 
arrested.  That  the  President  be  further  requested  to 
inform  this  House  of  the  names  of  the  persons  that 
have  been  arrested  in  Illinois  and  taken  to  and  confined 

Cbfinnoey  Ylbbard,  Jacob  B.  Chamberlain,  Alexander  8. 
Diven,  Alfred  Ely. 

A^€w  ./«rt«y— William  O.  Steele,  OeorKe  T.  Cobb,  Ne- 
bemlah  Porry,  John  T.  Nixon,  John  L.7T.  Btratton. 

Ptfftnst/toania— William  E.  Lehman,  John  P.  Yerree, 
William  D.  Kelley,  William  Morris  Davis,  John  Hiokman, 
Sydenham  E.  Ancona,  Thaddens  Stevens,  James  H.  Garop- 
bell,  Galnsha  A.  Grow,  Charles  J.  Blddlo,  Joseph  Bailey, 
Edward  MePherson,  Bamnel  B.  Blair,  Jesse  Lazear,  James 
K.  Moorhoad,  Bobert  McKnight,  John  W.  Wallace,  John 
Patton,  Elliah  Babbitt,  J.  D.  Stiles,  John  W.  EillinKer, 
Hondriek  B.  Wright,  Philip  Johnson,  James  T.  Hale,  John 
Covode. 

Maryland^-CoTueUw  L.  L.  Leary.  Henry  May,  Francis 
Thomas,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  John  W.  Crialleld,  Edwin  H. 
Webster. 

F»r^m<a— Charles  H.  Upton,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Joseph 
Bepir.  William  O.  Brown,  Sliallam  Y.  Whaley. 

O/uo-'QeoTg^  H.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Qarley,  Clement  L. 
Yallandigham,  William  Allen,  James  M.  Ashley,  Chilton  A. 
White,  Bichard  A.  Harrison,  Bamnel  Shellabai^r,  Warren 
P.  Noble,  Cnroj  A.  Trimble,  Yalentlne  B.  Horton,  Bamnel 
B.  Cox,  Bamnel  T.  Worcester,  Harrison  G.  Blake,  James  B. 
Morris,  Sidney  Edgerton,  Albert  G.  Biddio,  John  Hntchlns, 
John  A.  Bingham,  Bobert  H.  Nngen,  William  P.  Gntler. 

iiren^Kdt^Charles  A.  Wl<^Uffe,  George  W.  Dnnlap, 
John  W.  Menziea,  Aaron  Harding,  Samuel  L.  Casey,  George 
H.  Teaman,  Henty  Grider,  Bobert  Mallory,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, William  H.  Wadsworib. 

renneesee— Horace  Maynard,  A.  J.  Clements. 

Indiana— John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens,  W.  McEee 
Dunn,  William  B.  Uolman,  George  W.  Julian,  Albert  G. 
Porter,  Bohnyler  CoUkx,  William  Mitchell,  Daniel  W.  Yoor< 


heea,  Albert  S.  Whlte^ohn  P.  C.  Shanks. 
IUinot»—E\ihn  B.  washbnme,  Isaac  ] 
Lovi^oy,  William  EoHog;,  WiUlun  A.  Bjebardson,' James 

MB 


ashbnme,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Owen 


a  Bobloson,  Philip  B.  Fonlka,  WilHam  J.  Allen,  Anthony 
L.  Knapp. 

ifiMowri— Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  El^ah  H.  Norton,  John 
W.  Noell,  James  S.  Boiling  WUllam  A.  Hall,  Thonun  L. 
Price,  John  8.  Phelps. 

JficfUaan—BnAier  F.  Granger,  Fernando  C  Beaman, 
Bowland  E.  Trowbridge,  Francis  W.  Kcllosg. 

/otoo— William  Yandever,  James  F..\YiiMn. 

Wisconsin— John  F.  Potter,  Walter  Mclndoe,  A.  Scott 
Bloan. 

Zo«i«^<ffMt— Beqjamla  F.  Flandens*  Michael  Hahn.* 

ir»»nefoto— Cyms  Aldrich,  William  Wlndom. 

J)elatDar6—<3teOTpo  P.  Fisher. 

OreQon—Qeorfn  K.  Bhiel. 

^afMa«»Martin  F.  Conway. 

2>ai;oAi— John  B.  8.  Todd. 

iTe&TMiM— Bamuel  G.  Daily. 

rtaA-~John  M.  Bemhisol. 

J^evaoUh-Joha  Cradlebaugh. 

Colorado— 'K,  Pi  Bennet.        ' 

New  Mnico— John  8.  Wattd. 

Washington— YfllWBm  H.  Wallace. 


SUMd  by  ttkt  Math  of  John  R.  ThotopMO.  — ^— — — — — — 
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in  pzjwms  outside  of  the  limits  of  said  State,  and  who  dierSf  and  assistants  nnderhis  control.  Fifth.  "Whether 

hare  heen  released,  what  were  the  charges  asainst  the  said  ofSce  of  mUitarj  gpyemor  has  interfered  with 

each  of  them,  b^  whom  the  charges  were  made,  also  bj  ^and  obstracted  the  administration  of  justice  and  law 

whose  order  said  arrests  were  made,  and  the  authoriij  by  the  civil  or  judicial  tribunals  within  the  District 

of  law  for  such  arrests.  of  Columbia.    State  the  case  and  fiusts  of  such  obstruc- 


. ,      ©red  the  following  joint  reso-  him. 

lution,  which  was  read  and  laid  over :  j^  ^^g  moved  to  add  to  the  second  inquiry 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  hare  the  words,  "  in   the  said  District,  or  in  the 

been  seiz^  ^y.P«"?E»  ?^"/;i,**'tP'?^°S°?  ^  ^  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  any  of  the  United 
acting,  under  the  authonty  or  the  United  States,  and  o*  *^  »i  tu  i  IT*  *"«^/  v*  v*£w  v;ium;v» 
have^een  carried  out  of  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  States  States."  The  resolution  and  amendment  were 
of  their  residence  and  imprisoned  in  the  military  pria*  laid  over.  Yeas,  85  ;  nays,  46. 
ona  and  camps  of  the  United  States,  without  any  pub-  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  fol- 
lic  charge  being  preferred  against  them,  and  without  Joking  resolutions,  and  moved  their  postpone- 
any  opportunity  being  allow.ed  to  learn  or  disprore  the  jn^nTr  r  tr 
charges  made,  or  alleged  to  be  made,  against  them ;  "^^"^  • 

ftud  whereas,  it  is  the  sacred  riffht  of  eveiy  citizen  Hetohed,  That  this  Union  must  be  and  remain  one 

that  he  shall  not  be  deprived  or  liberty  without  due  and  indivisible  forever. 

process  of  law,  and  when  arrested  shall  nave  a  speedy  Betolved,  That  if  any  person  in  the  employment  of 

and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury*  therefore,  the  United  States,  in  either  the  legislative  or  executive 

Be  it  reiolv4d  ty  th$  SenOU  and  Hofue  of  Biprewn^  branch,  should  propose  to  make  peace,  or  should  ac- 

taUves  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amtriea  in  Ctrnqrett  <i»*  cept,  or  advise  me  acceptance,  of  any  such  proposition 

temlfled.  That  all  such  arrests  are  unwarrantea  by  the  on  any  other  basis  than  the  integrity  and  entire  unity 

Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  a  of  the  United  States  and  their  Territories  as  they  ezist- 

nsurpation  of  power  never  given  by  tbe  people  to  the  ed  at  tiie  time  of  the  rebelUon,  he  witt  be  guilty  of  a 

President  or  any  other  oflScial.    Ail  such  arrests  are  high  crime. 

hereby  condemned  and  declared  palpable  violations  of  *  liesolved,  That  this  Government  can  never  accept  the 

the  (institution  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  hereby  mediation  or  permit  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 

demanded  that  all  such  arrests  shall  hereafter  cease,  nation  in  this  rebellion  in  our  domestic  aifairs. 

and  that  all  persons  so  arrested  and  yet  held  should  Betolvtd,  That  no  two  governments  can  ever  be 

have  a  prompt  and  speedy  public  trial  according  \p  permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory  now  beloneinjB; 

the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or  sbuould  be  imm^  to  the  United  States,  and  which  acknowledged  tneup 

diately  released.  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  insuirecUon. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  Mr.  Wickliffe :  "  If  in  order  now  to  amend  the 

joiAt  resolution,  which  was  also  laid  over :  resolutions,  I  offer  to  add  the  following  words: " 

Beaolved  bv  ths  SemxU  and  Bowe  of  BMrmniativm,  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  either  execu- 

<0&,  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  recommended  to  all  the  tive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  who  is  opposed  to  close  the 

States  to  choose  as  many  ddeaAtes,  severally,  as  they  present  war  upon  preserving  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 

are  entitled  to  Senators  and  Representatives  m  Con*  ^iih  all  its  guarantees  and  privileges,  and  the  union 

gress,  to  meet  in  convention  in  Louisville^  Kentucky,  of  the  States  as  established  by  said  Constitution,  is  un- 

on  the  first  Monday  in  Apnl  next^  to  take  into  consid-  worthy  to  hold  such  office,  and  should  be  dismissed  or 

oration  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  removed  from  the  same, 

proper  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union;  and  -«     ,,       , 

thai  the  Le^atures  of  the  several  States  take  such  ^    The  Speaker :   "  After  a  motion  to  postpone, 

action  on  this  proposition  as  tiiey  may  deem  fit  at  the  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  an  amendment.'' 

eariiest  practicable  day.  Th^  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa-  On  the  nexf  day  Mr.  Vallandightm,  of  Ohio, 

chusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  proposed  the  following  resolutions  as  amend- 

was  adopted :  ments  to  those  of  Mr.  Stevens  : 

Bmlved,  That  the  Secretairof  Warbe  reouested  to  i.  Besolved,  That  the  Union  as  it  was  must  be  re- 
furnish to  the  Senate  any  information  which  he  may  stored  and  maintained  one  and  indivisible  forever  un- 
possess  with  reference  to  the  sale  into  slavery  of  col-  der  the  Constitution  as  it  is— the  fifth  article,  providing 
ored  freemen,  captured  or  seized  by  the  rebel  forces^  for  amendments,  included.  * . 
and  to  state  what  ^ps  have  been  taken  to  redress  this  g.  Betohed,  That  if  any  person  in  the  civil  or  mili- 
ootrage  upon  human  rights.  tary  service  of  the  United  States  shall  propose  terms 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  a  o^  pe"ce»  o^  accept  or  advise  the  acceptance  of  any 


over.  of  A  high  crime. 

In  the  House,  on  the  4th,  Mr.  Wic&liffe,  of  ,J\^^''^i'  That  this  Government  can  never  permit 

Kentucky,  offered  the  foUowing  resolution !  ^^^n^'dJS  war?  "^  ^°«^«"."*^^^°  ^"  '^^^"^  ^  **^« 

Betolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  ^  Bssolved,  That  the  unhappy  civil  war  in  which 

instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  House  on  the  we  are  engaged  was  waged  in  the  beginning,  profess- 

fallowing  subjects :    First.  Under  what  law  there  has  edly,  not  in  any  spirit  of  oppression  or  for  any  purpose 

been  appointed  a  military  governor  for  the  District  of  .of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing 

Columbia.    Second.  What  powers  does  he  possess  or  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  ii^titutions 

exercise,  and  by  and  under  what  law  has  he  derived  of  those  States,  but  to  defbnd  and  maintain  the  su- 

his  power.    Third.  What  salary  or  compensation  is  premacyof  tbe  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union 

paid  him,  and  out  of  what  appropriation.    Fourth,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several 

what  is  the  entire  annual  expense  of  such  military  States  unimpaired,  and  was  so  understood  and  accept- 

govemor,  including  all  sums  paid  for  quarters,  guard-  ed  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  Army  and  Na- 

ouses,  and  prisons,  and  for  bouse  rent,  servants,  sol*  vy  of  the  United  States;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever 
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shall  perrert)  w  ftttempt  to  perrert,  the  same  to  a  war  kiiowii  to  me  personaUy,  and  have  been  for  a 

of  oonqoest  ai«l  roljugation,  or  for  the  overthrowing  nnmber  Of  years ;  and  as  their  friends  do  not 

or  interferiDg  with  the  rights  or  estabbshed  instita-  i-n^-.  ^f  ««▼  fimt  mjim  whv  thavahnnW  Ka  im- 

tions  of  any  of  the  States,  and  to  abolish  slaTcry  there-  '^P^  ^\  aDyjnst  cause  wny  tney  snonia  be  im- 

pnsoned  in  Fort  Delaware  or  elsewhere,  I  have 
my  dnty  to  call  for  this  information.    I 

^                                                                    .  hope  the  Senate  will  not  perceive  any  reason 

^'j^^lthW^^^^^^^^^  for  refusing  to  comply  with  this  reoaest.    If 

authority  to  extinguish  any  of  the  Stati  of  tlus  Union,  they  are  there  properly,  if  they  have  been  guil- . 

or  to  declare  any  of  them  extinguished,  and  to  estah-  tj  of  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  Gtovemment, 

Itah  territorial  governments  within  the  same,  will  be  if  they  have  acted  -traitorously  in  any  respect, 

miilty  of  a  high  crime  against  the  Constttution  and  the  ^jj^ip  friends  do  not  know  it ;  I  do  not  know  it, 

e!^;^.  That  whoever  shall  affirm  that  it  is  com.  wdjdo  not  believe  it.    They  have  been  in 

Stent  for  this  House  or  any  other  authority  to  estab-  -l^ort  Delaware  now  for  some  time,  and  neither 

h  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States,  thereby  supeiN  themselves  nor  their  friends  have  been  apprised 

aeding  or  sospendiag  the  constitutional  authorities  of  of  g^y  Qtsoae  for  their  arrest,  or  of  the  reasons 

against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  and  public  Ub-  ,-Mr.   Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the 

arty.  adoption  of  the  resolution,  saying :   ^*  I  think 

The  resolutions  were  laid  on   the   table,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be 

Yeas,  79 ;  nays,  60.     On  the  same  day,  Mr.  engaged  during  this  brief  session  in  calling  up- 

Morrill,  of  Vermont  ofltered  the  following  reso-  on  the  Government  for  this  kind  of  information, 

lution :  or  in*  arraigning  the  administrators  of  the  Gk>v- 

BeBohid,  That  at  no  time  since  the  commencrtnent  ernment.   Wehave  had  some  arrests  made,  and 

of  the  existing  rebellion,  have  the  forces  and  materials  ">  u  possible  there  may  have  been  some  nnstakes 

In  the  hands  of  the  exeeutire  department  of  the  Got-  made ;  but  I  beHeve  that  instead  of  the  few  hun- 

cmment  been  so  ample  and  abundant  for  the  speedy  dred  arrests  we  ha!ve  had,  we  ought  to  have 

and  triumphant  termination  of  the  war  as  at  the  pres-  ^^  several  thousand,  and  that  not  one  man  in 

ent  moment:  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  American  ""**  o^»«*«»  i.uv"«*"**»  9^  ^^      ^  j   v      iT 

dtiiens,  regardless  of  minor  ditferenoes  of  opinion,  and  t^i  who  ought  to  have  been  arrested ,  has  been 

especially  ttie  du^  of  wetj  officer  and  soldier  in  the  arrested.   I  know  the  Government  of  this  ooim* 

field,  as  well  as  uie  duty  of  every  department  of  the  try  has  forborne  a  great  deal.    Adopting  this 

Government^the  legwla$ve  branch  included-as  a  jesdntion  at  this  time  Iboks  to  me  as  a  sort  of 

^i:  S  o^^;:fiS  ?ofevT.?n.t  '^!  '^Z^  Sr  arraignment  of  the  Government  of  the  country 

stroj  our  Constitution,  our  nationality,  and  that  pros-  for  makmg  these   arrests — ^arrests  that  have 

penty  and  freedom  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud  at  done  much  toward  maintaininl^  the  just  an* 

home  and  abroad,  and  which  we  stand  pledged  to  per-  thority  of  this  Government.    Never  since  the 

petuate  forcFer.  ^^^  ^^  creation  has  any  Government  men- 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  aced  by  insurrection    or    rebellion   been  so 

vote :  Yeas,  105  ;  nay,  1 — ^W.  J.  Allen.  considerate,  so  forbearing,  so  jiftt,  so  humane, 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Goz,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  so  merciful.     While   spies  and  traitors   are 

following  explanatory  resolution :  skulking  aronnd  us^  ready  to  destroy  the  life 

JBuohed,  That  the  word  "  assassins,"  used  in  the  res-  ^  ^^  nation,  I  am  unwilling  to  censure  the 

olution  this  day  offered  by  the  member  from  Vermont.  Grovernment  of  my  country  for  protcctmg  the 

[Mn  Morrill],  IS  intended  by  this  House  to  .include  all  nation  menaced  by  assassinsi^' 

men,  whether  from  the  Korth  or  the  South',  who  hare  If  r.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  thus  urged  the 

^S^pT^t'^'^T^n^^nSS'i::"'^  re«.lotion:«I  always  snppoeed.that  the  great 

guilty  of  flagrant  breaches  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  value  of  this  Government  consisted  m  the  fact 

are  not  in  faror  of  the  establishment  of  the  Union  as  it  that  it  afforded,  beyond  all  Other  Govern* 

was  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is.                       «  ments,  the  best  guiirdianship  to  the  liberty 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.    Yeas,  of  the  individual  citizen.     Sir,  what  is  ttie 

85  -  nays  41  ^^^"^  ^^  things  now  ?     The  honorable  senator 

in  the'Seiate  on  the  8th  of  December,  Mr.  f^m  Massachusetts  teHs  us  that,  in  his  opin- 

Saulsbnry,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  following  ion,  the  Government  have  forborne ;  that  some 

resolution '  mistakes  may  have  been  made  m  making  ar- 

Bmhed,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  J^.J?^*  J***  ^""^  ^"«^*  *;?,  ^*^^  J?"^  /^Il 

hereby  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  Dr.  ther  than  they  have  gone.     The  question  does 

John  Laos  and  Wbitely  Meredith,  or  either  of  them,  not  he  there.     The  question  lies  in  the  great 

bitizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  have  been  arrested  principle  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  ought 

and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Delaware ;  when  they  were  ar-  to  be  protected  against  the  Government,  ex- 

rested  and  so  imprisoned;  the  charges  against  them :  «^-v4.  »vi^^«.ki;^  :,,a!^:»i  ■:««/«»;-»•  ^t.  Ai^o  iZmAi^^ 

by  whom  made ;  %y  whos^  orders  tBey  were  arrested  ^^P*  ^J  V^^^  i^^^^^?^^}J7  <>\^^  f^ 

and  imprisoned ;  and  that  he  communicate  to  the  Sen*  fo^'kf  established  by  amaavit  m  order  to  justify 

ate  all  papers  relating  to  their  arrest  and  imprison-  his  incarceration,  because  incarceration  is  im- 

>nB°^                 *  prisonment,  it  is  punishment.   In  no  free  Gov* 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  callingfor  the  consideration  ernment  can  the  citizen  be  arrested  at  the  will 

of  the  resolution,  said :  *^  These  two  gentlemen,  of  an  officer — I  do  not  care  who  the  officer  is, 

one  of  whom  resides  in  my  own  county,  and  the  whether  a  Secretary  of  War  or  a  Secretary  of 

other  not  far  off,  in  the  adjoining  county,  are  the  Navy,  or  any  subordinate  to  whom  a  Sec 
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retary  chooses  to  delegate  the  power ;  and  it  .is  may  say  that  is  an  evidence  of  sympathy  with 

impossible  to  call  the  Government  where  sach  rebellion,  and  hang  a  man  for  that  I    That  is 

a  power  exists  a  free  Government."  the  doctrine,  as  I  understand  it.    It  seems  to 

Mr.  BooKttle,  of  Wisconsin,  thus  ohjected  i  me  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  form  of 

"Mr.  President,  this  complaint  of  the  great  op-  Government  more  despotic  in  its  character — 

pression  of  tiiis  Government  because,  in  time  of  and  I  might  use  a  much  stronger  term — ih&n  a 

war,  men  have  been  arrested  under  circum*  Government  that  would  carry  out  such  a  prin- 

.  stances  to  raise  suspicions  of  their  loyalty,  it  ciple  as  that  in  action.^' 

seems  to  me  is  not  very  well  founded,  so  long  Mr.  Doolittle  inunediately  rose  to  explain, 

as  the  prison  door  is  open  to  all  arrested  upon  saying :  "  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood 

suspicion  only,  if  they  will  simply  take  the  that  men  who  are  arrested  should  be  either 

oath  of  allegiance  and  to  support  the  Govern-  shot  or  hung  without  trial.    If  anything  that  I 

ment.    I  think,  sir,  I  am  not  misinformed  in  -said  led  the  gentlemaa  from  Delaware  to  sup- 

this  respect.    There  has  been  some  complaint,  pose  such  was  my  meaning,  I  did  not  express 

and  with  more  reason,  perhaps,  made  against  myself  as  I  intended.    I  Binq)ly  say  that  the 

the  Government  because  it  has  been  too  lenient  complaint  against  the  Government  is  that  the/ 

toward  men  who  have  been  notoriously  en-  have  not  been  either  shot  or  hang.    I  ought 

gaged,  in  sympathy  and  in  act  too,  with  the  to  have  said,  perhaps,  tried,  shot,  and  hung." 

traitors  against  the  €k)vernment;  and  the  com-  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  thus  expressed 

Elaint  has  been,  not  because  suspected  parties  his  views :  "  I  have  regretted  the  exercise  of 

ave  been  arrested,  but  because  the  guilty  this  power  from  first  to  last ;  but,  sir,  I  will 

have  not  been  shot  or  hung ;  that  the  prison  say  that  where  the  emergencies  of  the  country 

door  has  been  opened  too  easily  to  many  of  are  .such,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  such, 

these  men."  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  extraordinary  proceed- 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  further  urging  the  ad^tion  ings  for  the  safety  of  the  Government,  I  am 

of  the  resolution,  stated  as  follows :   "  We  do  willing  that  the  Executive  should  act  upon 

hold  that  a  State  sitnq^d  as  we  are,  where  that  old  maxim,  which,  translated  into  plain 

there  has  never  .been  any  attempt  to  resist  English,  is,  *'  The  safety  of  the  republic  is  the 

Federal  authority^  should  have  some  considerar  supreme  law."     I  confess,  for   myself  that 

tion  in  the  American  Senate.    But,  sir,  I  tell  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  has  so 

the  Senate  that  at  oilr  last  general  election  embarrassed  me,  has  left  me  in  such  doubt 

armed  soldiery  were  sent  to  every  voting  place  what  course  to  take  and  pursue,  as  questions  of 

in  the  two  lower  counties  of  the  State  of  Dela-  this  character.    I  have  as  earnest  a  desire  for 

ware.    I  am  ififormed  that  this  soldiery  con-  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  in  all  its 

sisted  of  men  ih>m  New  York,  from  Penn^l-  intregrity  as  anybody  else ;  and  it  matters  not 

vania,  and  from  Maryland.    When  I  went  to  to  me  whether  victory  or  defeat  attends  our 

vote  myself^  1  had  to  walk  between  drawn  arms,  i^  when  the  war  is  over,  it  does  not 

sabres  in  ordet  to  deposit  my  ballot.    Peaoea-  leave  us  a  constitutional  Government.    We  are 

ble,  quiet  citizens,  saying  not  a  word,  on  their  at  war  for  that,  sir ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  make 

way  to  the  poUs,  and  before  they  had  got  to  every  sacrifice  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

the  election  ground,  were  arrested  and  dragged  That  being  our  object  and  our  end  and  our 

out  of  their  w^igons  and  carried  away.   Peaoear  aim,  I  would  not  now,  while  the  enemy  is  in 

ble,  quiet  citizens*  were  assaulted  at  the  poUs.  the  field,  and  while  the  contingencies  of  battle 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  these  are  pending,  and  the  issues  of  life  or  death  are 

matters  now ;  I  may  do  so  hereafter.    I  simply  suspended  upon  the  result,  impede  or  hinder 

wish  to  call  tte  attention  of  Senators  to  this  those  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 

fact,  which  distinguishes  us  from  States  that  the  laws  by  inquiries  which  are  not  vital  to  the 

are  in  revolt :  we  have  offered  no  resistance  to  Government.    I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  so, 

Federal  authority."               *  because  I  believe  it  id  one  that  belongs  to  the 

Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  said :  judiciary  to  examine  and  settle ;  and  if  any- 
''He  tells  us  he  thinks  the  Government  lias  body  has  made  an  attempt  to  apply  that 
been  too  forbearing ;  that  men  ought  not  only  remedy  and  has  fuled,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  that  then  to  look  to  some  ulterior  course." 
they  ought  to  have  been  shot  or  hung.  Shot  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  reply  said: 
or  hung  in  this  country  without  a  trial  ?  Shot  '*  The  President  of  the  United  States — rightly 
or  hung,  according  to  the  generality  of  his  or  wrongly  is  immaterial ;  I  am  not  going  to  en- 
language,  ''for  sympathy?  "  Is  that  the  state  ter  into  that  discussion — ^has  asserted  the  right 
of  tilings  throughout  the  United  States  ?  Is  to  dispense  with  the  law  which  requires  the 
that  what  we  are  to  expect  to  see  established  haheM  carpus  to  be  issued  in  any  case  of  jndi- 
in  this  country — ^that  sympathy  is  to  be  the  cial  arrest.  £te  has  claimed  that  right ;  he  has 
ground  on  which  a  man  is  to  be  hung?  Yon  exercised  that  right.  He  has  openly,  through 
may  charge  sympathy  on  a  man  because  he  the  Secretary  of  War,  issued 'a  proclamation 
differs  from  you  in  opinion.  Suppose  a  man  which  virtuaJly  subverts  this  Government,  if 
believes  that  the  restoration  of  tiie  Govern-  carried  out  in  practice ;  because  the  Secretary 
ment  of  this  country  over  the  revolted  States  of  War  b  authorized  to  appoint  an  indefinite 
cannot  be  effected  by  war;  the  Administration  number  of  men,  constituting  a  corps  of  provost 
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marshals,  who  are  to  have  the  right,  in  addition  afford  these  arrests ;  they  should  not  be  made 
to  their  military  duties,  to  arrest  anj  citizen  except  where  the  facts  are  so  glaring  that 
throughout  the  conntry  on  indefinite  charges,  .  when  thej  are  stated  to  ns  here  by  the  Secre- 
and  to  call  in  military  aid  to  sustain  their  ao-  tary  of  War,  every  one  of  us  will  say  he  did 
tion ;  and  they  are  to  report  to  the  central  an-  right  in  making  the  arrest.'  We  ought,  in  jns^ 
thority  at  Washington,  and  hold  the  party  in  tice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constituents,  to  de^ 
custody  subject* to  the  orders  of  that  central  mand  of  the  Secretary  of  War.a  reason  in  every 
authority.  There  is  no  law  which  authorizes  case  for  the  arrest  made.  I  have  that  confi-  ^ 
such  an  organization  as  that.  If  the  judiciary  dence  in  the  President  of -the  United  States, ' 
attempt  to  intervene,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pris-  who  I  believe  is  thoroughly  honest  and  patri-. 
oner  at  Fort  Warren,  the  bayonet  of  the  sol-  otic,  and  who  would  deprive  no  man  of  his  Hb- 
dier  prevents  the  service  of  the  writ  upon  the  erty  without  good  cause,  and  I  have  that  con- 
military  commandant  who  has  possession  of  fidence  in  the  Secretary  of  War  to  believe, 
the  prisoner.  The  judiciary,  then,  are  power-  especially  since  this  subject  has  been  made  the 
less  for  redress;  and  under  this  asserted  right  object  of  public  inquiry,  that'  they  wilj  not 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  that  feeblest  de-  make  any  arrest  except  for  cause  that  in  tiie 
partment  of  the  Government  being  powerless  opinion  of  every  loyal  senator  would  justij^  the 
to  redress  in^vidual  wrong,  if  the  legislative  arrest.  Congress  neglected  its  duty  in  not,  at  the 
branch,  which  is  equally  powerful  with  the  first  session  alter  the  opening  of  this  rebellion, 
executive,  are  not  to  interpose  by  calling  for  authorizing  in  terms^by  law,  the  suspension  of 
the  information,  the  facts,  and  by  the  expres-  the  writ  of  habscu  corpus,  and  imposing  condi- 
slon  of  their  opinion,  if  it  be  necessary,  when  tions  upon  arrests,  requiring  the  cause  of  the 
the  facts  are  retumea  to  them,  what  protection  arrest  to  be  reported  to  Congress  in  each  case, 
has  the  citizen  against  the  aggressions  of  execu-  and  requiring  an  examination  by  a  military  or 
tive  power  ?  Can  a  Government  be  a  free  Gov-  other  court.  The  power  to  suspend  the  writ 
ernment,  where,  when  the  judiciary  is  set  at  of  habeas  corpus  should  only  be  exercised  with 
defiance,  the  legislature  unites  in  saying  to  the  all  the  guards  that  can  be  thrown  by  wise  leg^ 
citizen :  '  You  shall  have  no  investigation ;  you  islation  around  it.  Such  a  power  uncurbed, 
may  be  arrested  by  officers  unknown  to  the  unregulated,  and  unchecked,  would  make  this 
law,  indefinite  in  numbers,  on  offences  un-  Government  a  despotism  worse  than  England 
known  to  the  laws,  not  described,  for  disloyal  ever  saw,  worse  than  France  was  in  the  time 
practices,  which  may  mean  anything  that  an  when  lettres  de  cachet  were  used  for  the  arrest 
executive  officer  pleases ;  you  may  be  arrested  of  citizens,  and  they  were  confined  in  dungeons 
notonly  by  the  order  of  a  functionary  at  Wash-  for  forty  years.  The  power  to  suspend  the 
ington,  who,  from  his  position,  may  be  sup-  wntof  habeas  corpus,  whiiehmxist  he  exerovt&ii  . 
posed  to  have  ability  to  exercise  some  discre-  In  certain  cases  for  the  puldio  safety,  ought  to 
tion,  but  you  may  be  arrested  at  the  discretion  be  so  guarded  by  legislation  that  no  oppressive 
of  any  one  of  his  subordinate  deputies,  and  an  act  to  the  citizen  can  be  done,  and  in  every 
investigation  is  not  to  be  made  by  any  other  case  ofanunlawfrd  arrest  the  legislation  of  Con- 
tribunal  than  by  an  ex  parte  return  made  in  gross  ought  to  require  that  the  person  making 
your  absence,  and  without  any  power  of  inves-  the  arrest  ^ould  make  a  formal  report  to  Coh- 
tigation  on  your  part,  to  the  central  authority  gross,  so  that  we  and  our  constituents  might 
at  Washington? '  If  this  proclamation  of  the  judge  whetherthenecessityjustified the  arrest.'-' 
President  of  the  26th  of  September  be  carried  Mr.  Po«well,  of  Kentucky,  followed  in  favor  of 
out,  and  the  general  facts  that  have  occurred  the  resolution.  He  said:  **  Taking  it  for  granted 
taken  as  matters  of  history,  that  is  the  state  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  by 
of  things  and  the  power  claimed  by  the  execu-  competent  constitutional  authority,  then  I  hold 
tive.  Sir,  I  consider  that  power  a  subversion  that  they  have  no  right  to  make  these  arrests, 
of  this  Government.  I  consider  it  also  unne-  The  writ  of  Tiaibeas  corpus  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cessary;  and  though  the  honorable  senator  the  arrest  of  an  individual.  The  whole  scope, 
says  that  while  we  are  engaged  in  war  he  verge,  and  object  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  not  call  for  any  account  from  the  execu-  is  to  relieve  a  man,  when  arrested,  from  il- 
tive  department  for  its  actions,  I  submit  there  legal  imprisonment.  The  object  is  to  open 
is  a  wide  distinction  there.  I  am  asking  noth-  the  prison  doors,  and  to  bring  him  before  the 
lug  in  reference  to  a  continuation  of  the  war.  court,  to  inquire  whether  he  is  lawfully  de- 
I  am  seeking  not  to  emban*ass  the  Government  tained  or  not ;  and  if  he  has  been  lawfully 
inreference  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  but  lodged  in  the  prison,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
war  certainly  can  be  in  the  present,  as  it  has  ju^e  before  whom  he  is  brought  to  remand 
been  in  the  past,  prosecuted  without  trampling  him  to  prison,  and  if  it  is  a  bailable  case,  to  al- 
upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  at  home,  low  him  bail,  and  if  he  is  illegally  imprisoned, 
and  in  States  which  are  entirely  untainted  by  to  let  him  go  free.  That  is  the  only  object  of 
anything  like  resistance  to  the  authorityf  othe  the  writ  of  haibeas  corpus.  It  is  a  great  remedial 
Federal  Government."  writ.  The  suspension  of  that  writ  confers  no 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  expressed  the  follow  authority  on  any  officer  in  this  Government  to 
ing  views  on  the  arrests  which  had  been  made ;  make  an  arrest  The  arrest  and  the  discharge 
^'I  say  to  my  political  friends  that  we  cannot  are  separate  and  distinct  things. 
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*^  I  hold  that  there  is  no  authoritj  vested  by  thought  the  man  meditated  vety  great  ii^ary, 

the  OonstitutioEi  of  the  United  States  in  the  I  think  I  would  have  a  watch  kept  on  him,  and 

President  or  any  of  his  oabinet  ministers  to  prevent  his  committing  the  act,  and  tiien,  at 

make  these  arrests;  and  whenever  they  ezer-  the  next  tossion  of  Congress,  I  would  recom- 

cise  snch  a  powet  it  is  an  act  of  usurpation  mend  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  punii^ment 

.  and  an  overthrow  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the  of  just  such  an  offence.    I  would  a&ere  to  the 

country*    The  Oonstitution  defines  what  are  law/'                                      • 

the  duties  of  tEe  various  departments  of  this  ]£r.  Fessenden  replied:   "The  senator  for- 

Govj^rnment.    The  duties  of  the  executive  are  gets  one  dause  of  my  question,  and  that  is  that 

plainly  marked  out  in  the  instrument.    So  it  is  there  was  no  o^er  way  to  prevent  it." 

with  the  legislative  power;  so  it  is  with  the  Mr.  PoweU,  in  answering,  said :   "The  sena- 

judicial  power.    Upon  each  and  every  one  of  tor  is  supposing  a  state  of  facts  that  could  not 

these  distinct  bodies  of  the  magistracy  are  con-  exist." 

ferred  separate  and  distinct  powers  which  they  Mr«  GoUamer,  of  Vermont,  now  rose  to  ask 

can  legitimately  cpceroise;  and  whenever  they  a  question:  "If  a  man  cannot  be  unlawfully 

go  beyond  the  powers  prescribed  in  the  Con-  imprisoned  while  the  habeas  corpus  is  in  force, 

stitution,  they  usurp  an  authority  not  given  to  when  it  is  suspended  may  he  not  be  impris- 

them  by  the  law,  and  deserve  and  should  re-  oned  unlawfully  ? " 

oeive  the  honest  censure  of  every  loyal  man  in  Mr.  Powell  in  reply  said:  "If  the  writ  of 
the  country — ^I  mean  of  ^very  man  loyal  to  the  habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  the  party  may  be 
Oonstitution  of  the  country.  held  in  prison  either  lawfully  or  unlawfully. 
"Now,  sir,  I  ask  senators  who  claim  that  the  If  he  is  in  prison,  having  been  put  there  law- 
President  and  his  cabiuet  ministers  have  exer-  fully  or  unlawfuUy,  the  suspension  of  th^writ 
cised  this  power  rightlully,  to  point  me  to  the  of  h€^)eas  corpus  only  denies  him  the  great  re- 
clause  in  tne  Oonstitution  or  the  law  that  au-  medial  process  by  which  he  is  taken  before  the 
thorizes  those  offidals  to  arrest  a  citizen,  a  dv-  court,  and  the  legality  of  his  imprisonment  in- 
Uian.  The  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  quired  into  by  the  court.  That  is  all  it  does." 
the  army  and  navy,  may  have  the  right,  by  vir-  Mr.  CoUamer :  "  Does  the  gentleman  wish 
tue  of  the  laws  passed  to  regulate  the  armband  to  be  understood  that  the  habeas  corpus  can 
navy,  to  make  arrests  of  persons  employed  in  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
land  and  naval  service ;  bub  I  ask  senators  to  whether  the  process  was  legal  ? " 
show  the  law  that  anthorixas  him  to  make  an  Mr.  Powell :  "  No,  sir;  it  may  be  used  to 
arrest  of  a  dtizen  not  connected  with  either  inquire  whether  he  is  rightfully  deprived  of  his 
service.  Why,  sir,  even  suppose  the  position  liberty ;  whether  he  is  confined  oy  virtue  of 
of  the  senator  firom  New  Jersey  were  true,  that  legal  process  or  not." 

the  President  has  a  right  to  suspend  the  writ  .   }&r.  Collamer  answered :    "  No,  sir  ;  ques- 

of  habeas  corpus^  does  it  necessarily  follow,  af-  tions  of  guilt  or  innocence  are  never  tried  on  a 
ter  that  suspension,  that  he  has  a  right  to  unrest .  writ  of  habeas  corpus*'* 

whom  he  pleases?    K  so,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  Mr.  Powell  continued :  "  In  some  classes  of 

for  the  liberties  of  this  people.    If  it  be  so,  imy  cases,  the  guilt  or  innocence  may  be  inquired 

President  who  is  wickea  enough  and  abandoned  into.    So  far  as  the  record  shows  guilt  or  inno- 

enough  to  do  it,  may^  ad  libUum^  overthrow  cenoe,  it  is  a  proper  inquiry." 

the  liberties  of  this  country."  Mr.  Collamer:  "  They  require  a  jury." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Mame,  rose  to  a«k  a  ques-  Mr.  Powell :    "  Upon  a  Aabeas  carpus,  the 

tion  of  the  senator,  saying:  "My  question  is  foots  in  the  record  which  go  to  show  the  guilt 

this:  If  he  were  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-  br  innocence  of  the  party  are  before  the  court, 

ment,  and  he  were  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  and  upon  them  they  may  decide  whether  he  is 

that  an  individual,  in  a  time  like  this,  was  about  rightfully  or  wrongfully  imprisoned.    If  from 

.  to  commit  a  crime,  the  consequence  of  which  the  facts  in  the  record  it  appears  he  is  guilty, 

would  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  Govern-  he  is  ri^tfuUy  imprisoned ;  if  innocent,  he  Is 

ment  itself,  and  would  strengthen  the  arm  of  wrongfoUy  imprisoned,  ind  is  let  go  free.    In 

the  rebellion,  and  there  was  no  other  way  in  the  inquiry  arising  upon   habeas  corpus,  the 

.which  he  could  prevent  it,  would  he  not  pre-  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  to  some  extent 

vent  it,  would  he  not  arrest  the  individual  in  a  certain  dass  of  cases,  is  necessarily  looked 

without  law,  and  hold  him  by  the  strong  hand,  into." 

for  the  safety  (tf  the  people  ? "  Mr.   Collamer:    "  If  a   habeas  corpus  is 

Afe.  Powell,  in  reply  said :   "  I  will  say  to  brought  to  relieve  a  man  charged  with  mur- 

the  senator,  that  if  I  were  the  President  (which  der,  does  that  habeas  corpus  enable  the  judge 

is  not  a  supposable  case)  I  would  by  no  act  or  court,  before  whom  it  is  brought,  to  try  in 

violate  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  my  coun-  any  way  whether  that  man  is  guilty  of  the 

try.    If  I  thought  that  a  man  was  about  to  jdk>  murder  or  not?  " 

'  anything  wrong,  and  thero  was  a  law  of  the  Mr.  Powell :  "'I  am  astonished  that  so  good 

land  by  which  I  could  have  him  arrested  and  a  lawyer  as  the  senator  from  Vermont  should 

punished,  or  placed  under  bonds  for  good  be-  ask  such  a  question.    We  know  that  it  is  not 

havior,  I  would  have  the  law  executed.    If  the  function  of  a  judge,  before  whom  a  prisoner 

there  was  no  lav  to  reach  the  case,  and  I  is  brought  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  try 
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and  pass  judgment  upon  him.    Be  can  only  be  Mr.  Powell :    ^^  He  may  be  brought  with 

tried  by  a  jury.    The  judge,  however,  on  the  the  canse  without  bringing  the  process.    If  I 

return  of  the  habeas  corpus  inquires  into  the  had  the  senator's  infant  son  in  my  custody, 

eanse  of  the  arrest,  and  if  on  all  the  fiaots  that  would  he  not  have  a  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas 

are  developed  in  the  record  the  presumptions  eorpuSy  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  deten- 

are  tiiat  he  is  guilty,  the  judge  sends  him  back  tion,  and  should  I  not  t^en  be  at  liberty  to  say 

to  eonfinement,  and.  if  it  appears  that  he  is  in-  that  the  son  was  apprentioed  to  me,  or  to  give 

ftocent,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free.    The  judge  any  other  good  reason  for  holdmg  him  ?  " 

may  incidentally  inquire  into  the  fSacts  in  t£e  Mr.  Oollamer :  '*  Certainly." 

class  of  cases  to  which  I  have' alluded,  though  Mr.  Powell:  *^That  shows  clearly  that  the 

he  do^  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  question  is  not  always  whether  the  process  is 

punishment.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  legal  or  not,  because  persona  may  be  held  with- 

the  senator  from  Vermont  a  question,  if  he  out  process." 

will  allow  me  to  do  so.  My  question  is,  Mr.  Oollamer :  '•^  By  the  word  '  process,'  I 
whether  the  legitimate  suspmision  of  the  writ  mean  not  merely  technical  process,  but  the  in- 
of  habeas  earpus  authorises  the  President  of  stmment,  the  authority  by  which  a  person  is 
the  United  States  to  arrest  and  imprison  a  holden,  let  it  be  what  it  may ;  aud  that  author- 
man  9  I  wish  the  senator  to  answer  that  ques-  ity  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  into,  and  that 
tion,  for  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  point  I  only." 
make."  Mr.  .Powell :  "  StUl,  my  excellent  friend  does 

Mr.  Gollamer  in  reply  said :  '^  I  merely  say,  not  answer  my  question.    I  should  like  any 

that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  in  senator  to  get  up  here,  and  show  me  the  au* 

the  use  and  sustaining  of  a  habeas  corpus  be-  thority  of  the  President,  or  any  of  his  cabinet 

fore  them,  is  confined  simply  to  the  question  ministers,  to  make  arrests.    That  is  the  point 

of  the  process  by  which  a  man  is  holden ;  the  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  I  ask 

legality  of  that  process ;  and  if  the  habeas  eor-  the  country  to  look  right  to  that  point."  • 

pus  is  suspended  in  relation  to  that  subject  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  opposed  the  resolu- 

matter,  then  the  court  has  no  control  or  juris-  tion,  saying :  ^*  We  are  informed  in  this  resolu- 

potion  over  it."  tion—* I  think  substantially,  although  it  does 

Mr.  Powell  continued :  '*  I  differ  from  the  not  take  that  form  in  terms — ^that  eertain  per- 
senator,  if  he  will  allow  me,  about  the  defini-  sons  in  Beware  have  been  arrested  by  the 
tion  he  has  given  about  the  object  of  the  writ  commander-in-ohief  of  your  army  and  navy, 
of  habeas  carpus.  He  says  the  only  object  is  and  have  been  restrained  of  their  liberty.  That 
to  inquire  whether  the  process  under  which  is  the  charge  substantially, 
the  prisoner  is  held  is  legal  or  not.  I  am  very  *^  Well,  sir,  what  of  it?  It  is  said  that  it  is 
well  aware  that, under  tiie. common  law,  the  extraordinary  and  tyrannical.  Well,  that  de- 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  more  circumscribed  pends  upon  what  9  Why,  they  say  it  is  so  b^ 
than  it  is  in  many  of  oar  States.  It  has  been  cause  it  is  without  shadow  of  law.  That  is  a 
very  much  enlarged  by  statute^  But  I  know  question  to  be  examined;  that  is  a  question  to 
.  that  you  have  a  right  to  a  habeoM  corpus  to  be  considered.  But  I  repeat,  what  of  it?  Is 
bring  persons  before  a.  court,  to  be  released  it  extraordinary  that  audi  things  should  occur 
from  unlawful  confinement,  when  they  are  con-  in  a  time  of  civil  war,  in  a  time  of  gigantic  re- 
fined by  no  process  whatever ;  and  oonse-  hellion,  when  a  million  of  armed  men  are  ar- 
quentl^,  the  senator  is  too  limited  in  his  ex-  rayed  on  the  side  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
planation.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  Oonstitutionand  the  laws;  when  as  many  more 
infants,  for  instance,  who  are  held  by  others;  stand  for  the  overthrow  of  this  Oonstitution, 
there  are  persons  held  by  certain  societies  of  «nd  against  the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  when 
people — the  Shakers,  for  example— and  writs  one  half  of  your  Confederacy  is  in  rebellion 
of  habeas  corpus  are  all6wed  for  such  persons,-  against  your  authority,' and  armed  rebels  con- 
though  they  are  not  held  by  virtue  of  any  pro-  front  yon,  and  denounce  your  authority  and 
«cess.  The  writ  can  be  issued  to  bring  a  party  defy  it,  and  when  we  know  that  those  rebels 
•  before  the  court  whenever  he  is  restrained  of  have  allies  throughout  the  whole  country,  that 
his  liberty,  and  the  court  is  not  limited  to  traitors  ii^est  evesy  portion  of  your  country  in 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the  process,  but  sympathy  and  alliance  with  rebels  under  arms  ? 
inquires  as  to  the  right  of  the  party  to  hold  I  say^  sir,  ^at  when  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
him."  evident  showing  that  the  whole  country  is  in- 

Mr.  Collamer  replied  t  ''  The  idea  that  a  man  volved  in  civil  war,  not  partial,  affecting  a  few 

may  be  holden  without  pro()ess  is  not  contem-  interests ;  not  local,  confined  to  a  few  places ; 

plated  by  the  law.    The  command  of  tije  writ  but  general,  extending  to  the  utmost  confines 

is  to  bring  the  body  ef  A  -B  and  the  cause  of  of  thd  republic,  involving  every  interest^  and 

his  confinement.    That  is  the  cum  eausdy  the  reaching  to  every  fireside  in  the  land,  makuig 

^reat  writ    It  is  not  the  habeas  corpus  ad  sat-  our  condition  one  of  war,  a  state  of  general  in- 

ts/acieTidum  that  we  are  talking  about,  but  the  teetine  strife  and  commotion,. affecting  the  lib- 

habeas  eorpus'oum  ca/usdj  and  the  command  of  erty  and  the  rights  of  every  man,  woman,  and 

the  writ  is  to  bring  the  body^  with  the  cause  child  in  the  nation,  and  making  our  condition 

of  confinement."  to-Ay,  instead  of  one  of  peace,  one  of  war,  gen- 
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eral  war,  general  internal  oivil  war,  the  laws  execnMre  for  tbe  wrong  tbrongh  the  law  of 

of  war  everywhere  embrace  this  nation  in  its  the  land  and  through  the  Jadicial  power,  and 

length  and  its  breadth.    The  laws  of  war  are  that  when  he  cosies  bj  his  representative  and 

the  law  of  the  land,  sir ;  not  the  Artidea  of  asks  barely  for  information  as  to  the  cause 

War,  as  the  senator  from  Eentnckj  says,  bnt  why  he  has  been  arrested  and  detuned  in 

the  principles  of  wai;^  as  defined  by  interna-  prison,  for  two  months,  he  is  told,  ^We  will 

tional  law,  gorem  ns.    That  is  onr  state  to-day  make  no  inquiry  whatever;  we  will  leave 

and  onr  condition  to-day,  and  in  that  sense  it  everything  to  the  President; '  or,'  perhaps,  fb. 

is  the  highet  law;  it  is  the  law  above  the  Ck>n*  the  language  Qf  the  honorable  senator  from 

stitation  and  above  all  laws ;  it  is  the  law  of  Indiana«.that  loyalty  must  be  to  an  Administra- 

our  life  and  the  law  of  our  existence  to-day-^  tion  ana  not  to  a  Qovemment,  and  that  it  is  a 

the  tLltima  ratio.    Onr  staie  to-day  is  tiiat  miserable  sentiment  for  a  man  to  say  that,  in 

state  knovm  to  nations  when  the  laws  are  si-  a  republic,  loyalty  means  affection  to  the  laws 

lent.     Tour  municipal  regulations  and  your  and  Constitution,  and  a  determination  to  sus- 

Oonstitution  have  no  law  for  such  an  occasioQ  tain  them.    I  uttered  that  sentiment." 
and  such  a  time ;  but  the  law  known  to  nations       Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  thus  expressed  his 

everywhere,  the  right  of  self-defence,  thettl-  views:  ^'Sir,  I  hold— and  I  may  be  accused 

timaratiOy  is  the  law  of  our  life  and  the  law  of  perhaps  of  not  exactly  understanding  quite  so 

our  destiny.    Therefore,  sur,  under  such  dr-  much  about  private  rights  as  my  honorable 

oumstances,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  say,  I  vote  for  friends  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  chamber— I 

no  such  resolutions,  because  the  presumption  hold  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  su- 

is,  if  the  commander-in-chief  has  arrested  men  preme  law.    Now,  sir,  idlow  me  to  say^  most 

under  these  circumstances    and    imprisoned  respectMly,  it  is  useless  in  this  day  to  attempt 

them,  he  has  rightfully  done  it."  to  apply  rules  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  thus  expressed  his  ment  that  you  would  apply  in^  time  of  peace, 
views :  '*  I  agree  with  the  senator  who  said,  The  senator^s  argument  would  be  a  very  able 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  very  remarkable  one  if  it  was  fitted  to  the  times ;  but  the  peo- 
that  only  five  hundred  arrests  had  been  made,  pie  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  see  that  what 
I  understand  that  from  the  time  this  rebellion  may  be  necessary  at  one  time  is  not  at  anothei^ 
broke  ouk  down  to  the  present,  the  arrests  and  what  is  an  excuse  at  one  period  is  no  ex- 
made  by  order  of  the  President  have  not  ex-  cuse  under  other  circumstances.  Because  the 
ceeded  that  number.  It  is,  hideed,  an  aston-  President,  in  this  time  of  war,  in  this  time  of 
lehmg  &ct  that,  in  this  entire  country,  with  rebeUion,  in  this  time  of  danger,  has  seen  fit 
the  land  full  of  treason,  with  our  very  capital  to  lay  his  hand  upon  men  ^  without  due  pro- 
toll  of  traitors,  so  few  have  been  arrested.  It  cess  of  law,'  in  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
would  be  very  strange  if,  in  some  of  these  in-  tion,  they  will  not  Judge  that,  therefore,  he 
iStances,  there  were  not  cases  of  great  hardship,  has  forgotten  what  is  due  to  every  citizen  of 
I  am  willing,  however,  to  trust  these  affairs  to  the  countiVi  but  will  believe  that  what  he  may 
the  President,  and,  when  necessary,  to  aid  in  have  done  in  .reference  to  matters  like  these 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  on  him*  to  has  been  done  honestly  in  the  endeavor  to  dis- 
report  to  this  body  the  facts,  if  he  does  not  charge  his  great  duty.to  protect,  preserve,  and 
deem  suck  a  course  inconsistent  with  tiie  pub-  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
lie  interest.  The  President  is  the  representa-  That  is  all  tiiey  desire  to  know,  and  all  that 
tive  of  the  unity,  the  power,  and  the  strength  the  people  will  desire  to  know  so  long  as  the 
of  this  republic.  I  hold  him  responsible.  I  rebellion  continues.  When  the  time  comes,  if 
wash  my  hands  of  that  miserable  doctrine  too  it  ever  does  arrive,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
often  inculcated  here,  that  in  such  a  time  m  President,  either  by  himself  or  those  who  are 
'this  there  is  such  a  thing  as  loyalty  to  the  his  servants  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  exercising 
Government  and  disloyalty  to  those  in  power,  his  power  maliciously,  even  carelessly,  with 
Sir,  there  is  but  one  true  loyalty,  and  that  is  reference  to  men,  I  am  willing  to  call  him  to 
unconditional  adherence  to,  and  support  of^  account;  but  until  that  time  comes,  I  am  will^ 
those  who  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  Govern-  ing  to  leave  it  to  them,  and  I  will  not  compel 
ment,  placed  there  by  the  people  to  direct,  thenito  give  reasons  for  their  action  which  they 
whether  in  calm  or  storm,  the  great  affairs  of  may  think  will  place  the  country  in  a  worse 
st&te."  attitude  than  it  is  at  present" 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Bdaware,  in  reply,  said :  "  Sir,       Mr,  Bayard,  in  reply,  said :  "  The  honorable 

I  regret  tiiat  gentiemen  will  biing  extraneous  senator  seems  to  labor  under  what  I  consider 

matters  to  bear  on  this  resolution  of  inquiry;  this  delusion-*that  supposing  the  President  to 

but  they  may  do  so  if  they  please,  and  they  mean  rightiy,  ihat  his  intention  is  honest, 

may  give  to  it  a  party  aspect  and  invite  party  therefore  yon  are  not  to  question  his  acts,  and 

suppOTt,  for  t^e  purpose  of  smothering  the  rea-  not  to  oppose  them,  or  not  to  redress  the 

olution.    Be  it  so ;  but  they  cannot  smother  wrong  that  he  does.    I  hdd  that  to  be  an  ex- 

the  debate ;  they  cannot  keep  from  the  people  ceedingly  erroneous  and  dangerous  doctrine, 

of  the  country  the  knowledge  of  the  fi^t  that  The  President  might  be  a  timid  man,  and  tim- 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  a  State  where  idity  always  resorts  to  violence ;  but  his  in- 

the  courts  are  open,  is  denied  redress  1^  the  tention  might  not  be  wrong.    He  may  be  a* 
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m^  "who  lacks  jadgment ;  and  bis  error  of  ^*  I  am  no  prophet,  bnt  I  will  tell  yoa  wliere 
judgment  might  lead  him  into  improper  meas-  we  are  drifting  to.  The  power  of  the  nation 
nres.  Are  not  those  measures  to  be  opposed,  and  of  this  Govemment  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
becaafie  yon  do  not  impngn  the  motive  of  the  Hissisfiippi,  and  that  power  is  going  to  enlarge 
man  who  has  eommitted  it  ?  That  is  one  point  from  day  to  day  mitil  it  overshadows  the 
on  which  I  think  the  senator's  argument  has  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  slopes.  The  people  of 
led  him  into  error."  the  great  West  and  the  Northwest  understand 
Mr.  DayiSfOfKentacky,  followed  in  a  lengthy  this  Oonstitation,  the  masses  of  them.  They 
speech,  saying:  "In  this  day  of  bold  and  ruth-  have  given  their  minds  and  their  hearts  to  its 
leas  ixmovation,  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  support.  They  will,  when  it  becomes  neces* 
the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habea$  eorptu  sary, .  give  their  lives,  too,  to  this  holy  cause, 
is  an  executive  and  not  a  legislative  power  ?  Is  and  they  wiU  be  willing  martyrs  in  its  defence 
tiiere  anything  more  untrue  than  that  position  i  and  for  its  preservation.  No  Utopian  dream 
What  I  a  right  to  repeal  a  law,  to  dispense  with,  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  will  ever  lure  or 
to  suspend  a  law  temporarily,  is  an  executive  corrupt  them  from  their  idlegiance  to  the  Con- 
power  f  Sir,  what  is  the  essence  and  nature  of  stitution.  They  know  that  the  State  of  Ken- 
an executive  power  in  our  Government?  It  is  tucky  has  as  much  right  to  continue  that  con- 
to  ezecnte  the  law,  to  enforce  the  law ;  not  to  dition  of  the  African  race,  domestic  slavery,  as 
throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  law,  and  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  had  to  abolish 
to  defy  its  execution.  Why,  sir,  this  mies-  it^  The  Oonstitution  is  so  written.  That  is  its 
tion  waS" tested  two  centuries  ago  in  England,  provision;  that  is  Its  spirit.  Away  with  this 
The  Stnarts  claimed  the  power  to  suspend  the  *  nonsense,  that  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of 
law,  to  dispense  with  the  law ;  and  the  claim  the  war. 

and  exercise  of  this  high  prerogative,  even  in  "  How  many  wars  have  been  waged,  the 

that  monarchical  Government^  brought  one  of  OhriatJan  religion  being  the  pretext  I    What 

them  to  the  block,  and  lost  to  the  other  his  oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  in  the  name  of 

crown  and  sent  him  an  exile  4nto  foreign  coun-  our  holy  religion,  and  to  propagate  the  faith 

tries.    Have  we  come  to  this,  that  an  act  of  that  was  given  to  us  by  the  Bedeemer  of  the 

'  tyranny,  of  oppression,  which  in  England  lost  world  1    WiU  you  charge  the  COiristian  religion 

a  head  to  one  monarch  and   a  diadem   to  with  having  caused  these  wars,  and  say  that 

another,  shall  be  claimed  as  the  constitutional  therefore  the  Ohnstian  religion  is  to  be  put 

right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States!  downf    What  caused  the  war  of  1812  ?    Was 

Sir,  here  is  a  short  argument  upon  this  ques-  it  not  the  violation  of  ^  free  trade  and  sailors* 

ti<m  of  hdbeoi  corpus^  which,  to  my  mind  and  rights  ? '    Was  it  not  that  England  claimed  to 

*  judgment,  is  unanswerable :  the  power  to  pass  be  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  to  exercise  upon 

a  law  is  a  legislative  power,  it  is  not  an  execu-  the  decks  of  oor  vessels  the  ruthless  power  of 

tive  one;  the  power  to  repeal  a  law  is  a  legis-  dragging  native  citizens  from  under  the  stars 

lative  power,  it  is  not  an  executive  one.   What  and  stripes,  and  making  them  fight  against 

is  the  suspension  of  a  law  but  its  temporary  their  country  under  the  union  jack  ?     You 

repeal?    The  only  executive  function  inrela-  might  as  well  say,  destroy  the  foreign  com- 

tion  to  a  law  is  to  enforce  it.    What  process  merce  of  the  United  States  and  th^  shipping  of 

of  reasoning,  what  rule  of  logic,  would  aUow  the  Eastern  States,  because  this  commerce  and 

the  President  of  the  United  States  the  power  shipping  was  the  cause  of  that  war." 

to  suspend  a  law  that  would  not  give  him  the  The  question  was  now  taken  on  laying  the 

greater  power  of  repealing  it  ?  resolution  on  the  table,  and  dedded  as  follows : 

*^  The  President  and  all  men  who  do  these  Yxas  — Messrs.    Anthony,     Arnold.     Browning, 

acts  are  trespassers— trespassers  by  the  law.  Chandler,  Cloik,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  BooUttle,  Fesaen- 


: — '  Ti  »  — \^  r^  °i;    T        • —  'T' — X. 2  ner.  Ten  jstck,  TrumDuii,  waae,  wuKinsc 

m  evidence  before  the  jurym  mitigation  of  Wil8onofMassachu8etts,and  WriRht— 29. 

damages;  and  in  such  cases  as  have  occurred  Nats— Messrs.  Bfffard^    C&ilue,  Cowan,  Davis, 

and  many  others,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  H««iio«»  HSS^.?'^"»  ?^.?^y'  Nejmith,  Powell,  Bice, 

be  that  the  plamtiff  recover  one  cent.    But,  Saulsbury,  WiUey,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri-l3. 

sir,  this  Congress,  with  eXi.  its  fancied  power,  ' 

with  all  the.  power  which  it  may  imagine  ap-  In  the  House,  on  December  8th,  Mr.  Stevens, 

pertains  to  it  in  time  of  war,  can  pass  no  law  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  to  indemnify 

that  would  screen  the  President  of  the  United  the  President  and  other  persons  for  suspending 

States  ftora  an  action  of  trespass  in  such  a  state  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahem  corpuA,  and 

of  fact  as  that,  in  the  name  of  the  humblest  dU  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof  which  was  read, 

isen  of  America.    No,  sir;  any  act  which  you  Objection  was  made  to  the  second  reading, 

may  pass  on  the  subject  bmg  pleaded  as  a  de-  which  was  not  sustained.    The  bUl  was  then 

fence,  would  be  laugned  at  by  a  lawyer  engaged  put  on  its  passage. 

in  the  prosecution,  and  would  be  hooted  in  Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York,  said:  *^I  hold  that 

scorn  by  any  man  sitting  as  a  judge  who  had  the  President  had  the  authority  by  law,  and 

the  legal  learning  and  independence  that  should  was  the  proper  tribunal,  to  exercise  all  the 

belong  to  a  court  power  that  he  has  exercised  in  suspending 
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the  writ  of  hcibeaa  corpus  ;  nevertheless,  I  the  bill:  ''It  provides  that  the  President ^nil 

concnr  with  mj   friend  from   Pennsylvania  cabinet,  and  all  who,  in  pnrsnance  of  their 

that  a  bill  of  this  character  is  proper  under  authority,  have  made  arrests  during  the  time 

the  circumstances.     But  while  I  thus  concur  of  the  declared  suspension,  shall  be  indemni- 

with  him,  I  would  regret  above  all  things  to  fied  and  saved  harmless.     That  is  the  full 

see  a  measure  of  this  kind  thrust  through  extent  of  the  bill.    It  goes  no  farther  in  any  of 

the  House  without  a  mementos  consideration,  its  provisions.^' 

and  probably  without  ten  members  of  the  Hr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  to 

House  knowing  the  legal  effect  of  the  provis-  the  bilL    He  said :  ''  A  bill  of  indemnity  is  that 

Sons  of  the  bill.    This  mode  of  legislation  is  which  secures  to  an  ofScer  who  may  have, 

discreditable  to  the  country,  and  discreditable  through  mistake  or  otherwise,  violated  the 

to  this  House.'*                                 ^  law,  an  indemnity  for  that  proceeding.   It  does 

Mr.  Gol&x,  of  Indiana,  urged  the  immediate  not  necessarily  deprive  a  party  of  his  .civil 
passage  of  the  bill,  thus :  ''  I  think  a  majority  remedy.  If  a  man  has  been  ui\just]y  or 
of  the  House  are  prepared  to  pass  the  bill  now.  illegally  imprisoned — ^however  long  his  im- 
Instead  of  being  any^ing  discreditable,  I  think  prisonment  or  grievous  his  injury — ^he  is  de- 
it  would  be  hi^ly  creditable' to  the  House  to  prived.by  this  bill  of  any  remedy  or  redress 
pass  the  bill  at  this  early  stage  of  the  session,  whatever.  He  alone  is  to  suffer,  and  not  tJie 
We  all  understand  the  whole  question.  It  has  Government.  If  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
been  discussed  all  over  the  land  whether  the  sylvania  will  put  his  bUl  in  such  form  as  to 
President  should  have  authoHzed  the  suspension  indemnify  ofScers  acting  under  the  direction  of 
of  ihe  habeas  corpus  as  to  persons  charged  with  *the  President^  still  leaving  the  parties  to  their 
treason,  or  with  sympathizing  with  it  during  civil  remedy  if  they  were  illegally  and  without 
this  rebellion  or  not.  All  that  has  been  done  cause  imprisoned,  I  could  support  it.  I  could 
has  been  done  by  his  autiiority  communicated  not,  without  further  opportunity  for  examina- 
to  his  secretaries,  and  through  them  to  others,  tion,  vote  for  this." 

I  stand  ready  to  pass  a  bill  indenmifying  him.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied :  ''  The 

We  have  either  to  vindicate  him  as  now  pror  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Thomas) 

posed,  or  leave  him  to  be  persecuted  as  soon  as  will  ^d  on  examination — and  I  dare  say  that 

he  retires  from  ofSce  by  those  whom  he  arrested,  he  has  exananed  it — ^that  I  have  drawn  this 

I  rejoice  tiiat  I  have  this  opportunity  of  voting  bill  precisely  according  to  the  English,  prece- 

for  this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  at  once."  dents ;  that  I  have  used  precisely  the  language 

The  bill  stated  that  since  the  4th  of  March,  used  by  all  of  the  bills  of  indemnity  for  the 
1861,  the  United  States  have  been  in  an  insur-  last  two  centuries  passed  by  the  English  Pailia- 
rectionary  condition ;  that  the. public  safety  has  ment,  except  that,  in  their  bills,  they  have  con- 
required  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Ao^eeu  cor-  fessed  the  illegality  of  all  of  the  acts  which 
pus  ;  that  during  that  time  the  privilege  of  said  have  been  done  and  for  which  ministers  have 
•  writ  had  been  several  times  suspend^  by  the  advised. the  .passage  of  an  indemnity.  I  have 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  several  not  confessed  the  illegality,  of  these  acts,  for 
arrests  and  imprisonments  had  taken  place  this  reason:  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
under  and  iu  consequence  thereof,  and  that  United  States  and  the  A^inistration  have 
there  was  not  entire  unaniiliity  of  opinion  as  to  held  that  the  President  had,-  without  such  a 
which  branch  of  ^e  government  possessed  con-  bill,  full  power ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  to 
stitntional  power  to  declare,  such  suspension,  order  all  these  acts,  then  there  is  no  remedy 
It,  therefore,  enacted  that  all  such  suspensions,  for  anybody.  A  remedy  exists  only  where 
arrests,  and  imprisonments,  by  whomsoever  there  is  a  wrong.  If  the  President  had  the 
made  or  caused  to  be  made  under  the- author-  right .to»suspend  the  writ  oi.habea/s  oormus^  and 
ity  of  the  F^esident,  should  be  confirmed  and  under  that. these  results  took  place,  1  should 
made  valid;  and  it  indemnified  and  discharged  like. to  know  who  had  the  right  of  action 
in  respect  thereof  the  President,  secretaries,  against  him  ?  There  can  be  no  such  thing.  If 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  there  be  a  remedy  for  these  false  imprison* 
been  concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  ments,  it  may  extend  to  indictments  as  well  as 
doing  or  advising  any  such  acts,  and  made  void  to  civil  suits,  and  how  is  the  Government  to 
all  indictments,  informations,  actions,  suits,'  indemnify  the  President  for  two  years' imprison- 
prosecutions,  and  proceedings  whatsoever,  com-  ment  in  the  penitentiary  ?  -  What  kind  of  in- 
menced  or  to  be  conmienced  against  the  Preei-  demnity  is  the  Government  to  afibrd  to  men 
dent,  or  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  in  relation  thus  prosecuted  under  these  laws!  But,  sir, 
to  the  acts  or  matters  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  if  the  President  was  right  in  supposing  that  he 

The  second  section  invested  the  President  had  the  authority  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 

during  the  existence  of  the  war  with  authority  the  habeojs  corpus^  1  admit  .with  my  friend 

to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  from  New  York  (Mr.  Olin)  that  there  would 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  at  such  times,  and  in  be  no  necessity  for  this  bill.   But  then  it  would 

such  places,  and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  do  no  harm,  it  would  confer  no  additional 

as,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  might  power,  it  would  do  only  what  could  be  done 

require.  before.    But  I  have  recited  that  there  is  doubt 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  expluned  on  that  subject 
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"  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have 
Hie  right  to  give  him  that  power.  As  there 
has  been  an  illegal  exercise  of  the  power 
before,  on^  arising  from  necessity,  a  hill  of 
indemnitj  is  the  proper  remedy  which  has 
been  practicahle  for  the  Government,  where 
it  Tvas  necessary  for  the  Executive,  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  to 'assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  acts  not  contemplated  hy  the  Consti- 
tution." 

The  previous  question  was  then  demanded, 
and  the  bJU  passed  hy  the  following  vote  : 

Tbas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab- 
biit.  Baker,  Baxter,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel 
8.  Blair,  Blake,  William  G.  Bro?m,  BufBnton,  Bum- 
ham,  Campbeir,  Casey,  Chamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax, 
Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Roscoe  ConUinsr,  Cutler,  Ba- 
Tis,  Delano,  Daell,  Dunn,  Edeerton.  Edw^ards,  Eliot, 
Ely,  Fenton,  Samael  C.  Fessenden,  Tnomas  A.  D.  Fes- 
senden,  Franchot,  Frank,  Gnrley,  Hale,  Harrison, 
Hickman,  Hooper,  Horton,  Hutcnins,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  William  Eellogff,  Lansing,  Loo- 
mis,  Lovejoy^  Low,  McKniffht,  Mooniead,  Anson  P. 
Momll,'  Justm  S.  Morrill,  Nizon,  Noell,  Olin,  Patton, 
Pike,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  Potter.  Alexander  H.  Bice, 
John  H.  Rice,  Riddle,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sargent, 
Sedgwick,  Segar,.  Shanks,  Shellabarffer^  Sherman, 
Sloan,  Spaulding,  Stevens,  Stratton,  Tram,  Trimble, 
Trowbridge,  Van  Horn,  Yan  Yalkenburgh,- Walker, 
Wall,  Wallace,  Washburne,  Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White, 
Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worcester— 90.- 

Nats — ^Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Ancona,  Baily,  Clem- 
ents, Cobb,  Conway,  Coz,  Cravens,  Crisneld,  Critten- 
den, Danlap,  English,  Fouke,  (Goodwin,  Granger,  Gri- 
der,  Harding,  Holroan,  Johnson,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear, 
Kallory,  Menzies,  Morris,  Noble,  Norton,  Pendleton, 
Price,  Richardson,  Robinson.  Sheffield,  Shiel,  Smith, 
John  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  Yallandigham,  Yoorhees,  Chilton  A.  White, 
Wickliffe,  Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Teaman— 45. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  Mr.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  the  above  proceed- 
ings: 

JUaolved,  That  the  following  protest  of  thiH^-six 
members  of  this  .House  agalnstthe  passage  of  House 
bill  No.  691  be  entered  upon  the  Journal : 

On  the  8th' da^  of  December,  a.  d.  186#  and  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Ste7ens,  of  Penn- 
sjlrania,  introduced  the  Jbui  No.  591,  entitled  "An  act 
to  indemnify  the  President,  and  other  persons,  for  sus- 
pending the  pririlege  of  the  writ  ofhweoi  carpus,  and 
sets  done  in  pursuance  thereof,"  and  after  its  second 
reading  moved  that  its  consideration  be  made  the  spe- 
cial oi^er  for  the  Thursday  then  next  ensuing,  which 
motion  being;  objected  to,  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  this  being  sustained,  under  the  operation 
thereof  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

This  bill  involves  questions  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance. It  provides  that  all  suspensions  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeoB  cormts,  all  arr6ats  and  imprison- 
ments upon  whatever  pr^zts  or  bj  whomsoever  made, 
nn4er  the  authority  or  the  President,  however  arbitral 
IT  or  tyrannical  or  unjust,  are  confirmed  and  made  val- 
id; and  that  all  persons  j/rho  advised  or  executed  or 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  any  such  acts  are  discharged 
from  all  liability,  whether  to  the  State  or.  to  individu- 
als, "in  respect  thereof;"  and  that  aU  proceedings 
aoatnst  them  of  erery  naturo,  whether  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  or  for  the  infliction  of  punishment,  **  com- 
menced or  to  be  commenced,"  are  discharged  and  made 
void.  It  also  provides  that  the  President  may,  during 
the.  existence  of  this  rebellion,  at  any  time  and  any- 
where throughout  any  of  the  United  ^tes,  and  as  to 
any  person,  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  otho^feat 
corpus. 


The  bill  is  framed  upon  the  idea  that  the  acta  recited 
wero  illegal,  and  without  just  cause  or  excuse ;  that 
they  were  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  persons  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned ;  and  that  for  them  redress  might 
be  had  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  resort  to 
the  peaceful,  regular,  and  ordinary  administration  of 
the  law.  It  is  framed  upon  tiie  idea  that  the  citizen 
was  arrested  without  the  existence  of  crime  on  his 
pu^tj  or  even  probable  cause  to  suspect  it.  and  that  in 
makmg  such  arrests,  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form, 
of  those.provisions  of  law  intended  to  secure  personal 
liberty  were  entirely  disregarded.  It  makes  no  excep- 
tion of.  those  cases  in  which  the  arrests  have  been 
made  with  malice,  and  the  iniprisonments  have  been 
inflicted  with  ciroumstances  of^brutality  and  cruelty — 
in  which  the  **  public  good  "  has  been  made  the  cloak 
wherewith  to  cover  the  gratification  of  political  ani- 
mosity or  private,  hatred.  It  distinguishes  in  nothing 
between  the  cases  in  which  an  honest  mistake  has  been 
followed  by  its  immediate,  correction,  and  caste  in 
which  malieiyty  has  been  enabled,  bv  false  pretences, 
to  procure  the  arrest  and  to  prolong  the  imprisonment, 
to  the  loss  of  propertv,  the  destruction  of.  nealth,  and, 
in  some  instances,  tne  insanity,  suicide,  or  lingering 
de^  of  the  unhappjr  victim.  It  distinguishes  in  noth- 
ing between  the  active  ofllcer,  zealous  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  officio}  duties,  and  the  base  miscreant 
who  volunteers  to  assume  the  degrading  character  of 
spy  and  informer,  that  he  mav,  with  more  efifect,  and 
secretly,  use  the  falsehood  which  the  venom  of  his 
heart  prompted  him  to  invent  It  proposes  to  condone 
.all  offences,  to, protect  i^l  offenders,  and  to  take  away 
all  redress  for  injuries,'  however  great,  or  with  what- 
ever circumstances  of  aggravation  or  bad  motive  in- 
flicted. 

If  these  acts  had  been  done  in  all  cases  from  the 
purest  motives,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good, 
with  as  little  aggression  as  possible  on  private  rights, 
with  all  circumspection  ana  care  that  only  those  who 
were  really  guilty  should  suffer  such  confinement  as 
would  prevent  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act— if 
the  public  good  were  in  fact  subserved^byithem— it 
might  be  proper  to  protect  the  President,  and  those 
acting  under  nis  authority,  from  criminal  prosecution 
and  penal, sentence;  it  might  be  proper  to  protect  them 
.from; pecuniary  loss,  by  the  payment,  from  the  public 
Treasury,  of  the  damage  assessed  against  them.  Even 
then,  whilst  admitting  that  circumstances  like  these 
would  in  seasons  of  great  public  dangers  negative  all 
wrongful  intent  in  the  commission  of  these  illegal  acts, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  affirm  that  at  all  times  tne  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  before  all  other  men,  should  adhere  most 
strictly  to  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  when  directing 
his  powers  against  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
It  could  never  be  proper  to'  indemnify  the  President, 
and  those  acting  under  his  authority,  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizen  whom  thev  had  injured,  or  to  add  to  their 
security  by  the  destruction  of  his  remedies. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guards  most 
carefully  the  rights  of  the  citizen ;  it  was  ordained  "  to 
establish  justice,"  "  insure  domestic  tranquillity,"  and 
to  V  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;"- and  so  steadily 
was  this  object  kept  in  view,  that  in  addition  to  the  re- 
servation of  all  powers  not  granted,  there  are  special 
prohibitions  of  seizures  without  warrantT,  detentions 
without  indictment,  imprisonment  without  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  and  aeprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  and  there  are 
clauses  which  extend  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  all  controversies  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  and  secure  a  trial  by.  jury  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  value  in  controversy  excei^ds  twenty  dollars.  Con- 
gress has  hitherto  uniformly  maintainecl,  and,  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  has  perfected  by  its  legislation  these 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  courts  have  en- 
forced them  b^  the' assessment  of  damages  for  th^ir 
infraction.  This,  bill  proposes  to  deprive  tne  courts  of 
'  the  power  to  afford  such  protection.  It  will,  if  carried 
out  mto  practical  and  general  operatii)n,  release  the 
people  from  Hie  duty  of  appealing  to  such  peaceful  and 
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legal  means  of  redress,  aud  will  provoke  more  snmma-  8bc.  8.  And  U  itfktriher  Moded,  That  ft  is  end 

ry  and  less  oonstitational  measures.    Tei  this  bill,  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

without  precedent  in  our  history,  8Qffgestio|r  such  wjienever.  Congress  not  beins  in  session,  and  in  bis 

grare  questions  of  oonstitutionalitjr  and  ezpediency,     '" ^  *- _-* -4_-p_ii.__  __  .. . 

believea  hj  many  members  to  be  utterly  sabverBiTO 

of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  express  provis-  ^  .   ^ 

ions  of  tne  Constitution,  by  the  force  of  mere  num-  ease8ofp<dit'icalof£noe8throuKhoutthe  United  States, 

bers  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  minori^,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  until  the  meeting  of  Consress 

was  passed  within  one  hour  of  its  first  introductioD,  thereafter;  and  wbenerer  and  wbercTer  the  saia  writ 

without  haTiDg  been  printed,  without  haying  been  re-  shall  be  suspended  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful 

ferred  to  auj  committee,  select  or  standing,  and  with-  for  any  of  the  Judges  of  the  several  courts  of  the  Uni* 

out  any  opportunity  for  consideration  or  discussion.  ted  States,  or  of  an;jr  State,  to  allow  said  writ,  as  to  such 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  offences,  anjrthing  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  act  to  the 

sentatives,  do  therefore  most  solemnly  remonstrate  contrary  notwithstanding. 


mit  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  bill,  as  an  arbi-  bill  under  consideration  contemplEtes  a  provis- 

af^^u's'tCth^eir^^^^^^^^  ion  for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  nnder 

to  its  chal^ter  as  a  deliberative  legislative  body.       •  $®rtam  circnmstaiices,  and  also  to  anthonze  the 

They  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill—      *  President  of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  condi- 

1.  Because  it  purports  to  deprire  the  citizen  of  all  tions  of  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
existing,  p^ceful,  legal  mod«  of  redress  for  admitted  ^ j^  eorvui.  If  any  snch  legislation  be  proper 
wrouffs,  and  thus  constrams  him  tamely  to  submit  to  __a  ^«-»ftfi*„*4«««i  av^  ^-«Si«?*^««  ^*  4.1;*^  iC^ii 
the  inlury  inflicted  or  to  seek  illegal  and  forcible  reme-  ^^  conrtitntional,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
dies.  seem  aptly  drawn  to  eflrect  the  object.    I  be- 

2.  Because  it  purports  to  indemnf^  the  President  lieve,  however,  that  no  snch  legislation  is 
mnd  all  acting  under  his  authority  for  acts  admitted  to  either  proper  or  constitntional :  that  it  is  an 


8.  Because  it  purports  to  confirm  and  make  valid,  by  tions  npon  this  occasion  betweefi  the  acts  of 

SSt  onf^'SoHJic^Sted  S*t^^  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States  which  are 

ted  StateSfbilt^S  in  pipablc  violation  of  its  expr^  A°®*^?S®  ^^  ^\^  ^  v^^t  !f  ^  ^^^5?H®'  j^  ^^ 

prohibitions.  the  political  arrests  which  the  President  of  the 

4.  Because  it  purports  to  authorize  the  President,  United  States,  in  the  discharge  of  bis  sworn 

during  this  rebellion,  at  any  time,  as  to  an v  person,  duty,  hafl  made,  I  jnstify  and  defend,  in  the 

r^t^ItTT^^nWA^^'K^AS  widest  aBd  broadest  aense  of  that  term     Nay 

cwyw,  whereas,  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  sus-  more,  I  believe  that  the  President,  if  he  had 

pend  the  privilege  of  that  writ  is  confided  to  the  dis-  not  made  those  arrests  mder  the  circnmstanceB 

cretion  of^  Conjjress  alone,  and  is  limited  to  the  places  under  which  they  were  made,  wonld  have  been 
_^            *,                         -X-.  .       _  _  )ie8,and 

and  the 


agement  to  lawless  violence,  and  a  precedent  full  of  conntry. 

hope  to  all  who  would  usurp  despotic  power  and  per-  He  then  proceeded  .to  show  that  the  power 

petuate  it  by  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  existed  in  the  President  to  snspend  the  privil- 

e^A'd^flSSS?! b^^use  in  both  its  secUons  it  is  "  a  ^pof  th»  writ  of  ha^  ^?^"Vand  also  the 

deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  "  violation  of  th^  "ght  to  make  military  arrests.    The  latter  was 

Constitution,  <^  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  inten-  an  inference  from  the  powers  already  conferred, 

tion  of  that  instrument/*  and  is  therefore  utterly  null  and  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Constitution.   It 

and  void.  ^g^  followed  ftom  the  great  right  of  self-pres- 

Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  W.  A.  Bichardson,  J.  C.  Robin-  ervation,  the  great  law  of  self-defence,  known 

■on,  P.  B.  Fouke,  Jas.  R.  Morns,  A.  L.  Knapp,  C.  L.  _„^  •««r*/^;„«5  A<»A««.»rTv^.^      tt«  +-k««  L^^^^^a 

Valiandigham.  C.  A.  White,  Warren  P.  NoblS,  W.  Al-  and  recognized  everywhere.    He  then  proceed- 

len,  William  J.  Allen,  S.  S.  Cox,  E.  H.  Norton,  Geo.  ed  to  examine  the  Circumstances  of  the  arrests 

K.  Shiel,  S.  J.  Ancona,  J.  Lazear,  NehemiahPenr,  C  made  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentuckv, 

yibbard,John  Law.a  A.\^ckliffe,Chas.  J^^^^  and  the  proceedings  in  foreign  countries  ui 

LVS:T'v<2^eS^^'Wu„^:^d'S^^E:  ca^  of  rebellion  .ndth.8  expressed  his  jdews 

Wright,  H.  Grider.  W.  H.  WadsworSi,  A.  Hardinjg,  of  the  means  which  the  Government  should  use 

Chas.  B.  Calrert,  Jas.  S.  Kerrigan,  Henry  May,  R.  H.  to  secure  success : 

Nugen,  Geo.  H.  Teaman,  B.  F.  Granger.  «  Another  fact  I  learn  from  history— that 

Mr.  Stevens :  "I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions  in  other  coun- 

on  the  table.^*  tries,  there  is  no  single  instance  in  which  the 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Government  has  not  called  to  its  aid  every 

The  question  was  taken :  and  it  was  decided  description  of  persons  and  ererj^  possible  des- 

in  the  affirmative.    Yeas,  y6  ;  nays,  41.  tructive  agency  known  to  civilized  warfare 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  of  December,  a  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  rebel- 
motion  to  strike  out  tile  third  section  of  their  lion.  I  use  that  in  answer  to  the  imputation 
biU  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  state  pria-  upon  the  Republican  party  that  they  are  will- 
oners,  &c.,  was  considered.  The  section  to  be  ing  to  use  slaves  in  the  suppression  of  this 
stricken  out  was  as  follows :  rebellion.    I  have  no  conceahnent  upon  that 
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or  any  other  subject.    I  desire  to  epeftk  out  "  Mr.  Jefferson  sustained  General  Wilkinson 

freoieelj  wliat  I  as  an  honest  man  do  believe,  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  in  New  Orleans 

believe  that  as  jet  there  is  no  necessity  for  on  the  occasion  of  certain  military  arrests  of 

file  employment  of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  persons  .who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in 

suppressing  the  rebellion ;  but  if  the  necessity  Burros  expedition ;  thus  justifying  the  setting 

shall*  exist  hereafter,  we  have  a  perfect  right  up  of  military  aumority  over  the  jurisdiction 

to  employ  their  services ;  iia,y,  more,  it  will  be  of  the  eourts  in  times  of  public  danger.  As  late 

our  boonden  duty  to  do  so.    I  would  rather  as  the  3d  of  February,  1807,  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 

that  a  rebel  master  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  emor  Claiborne  respecting  Burros  conspiracy, 

his  filave  than  that  he  should  live  to  overthrow  he  wrote : 

my  Government,  or  to  destroy  the  life  of  my  Od  great  ocoaBionS}  erery  oood  officer  mast  be 

brother  upon  the  battle  field*    Gentlemen  who  ready  to  nak  himaelf  in  goiDg  oeyond  the  strict  line 

aro  so  fastidious  in  refarence  to  the 'means  of  lavr,  when  the  public  preservatioa  requires  it.    His 

n-T.7^1^  ;f  {.  *,..^,v/v.  4.^  ^«»^i^«.  Av«  ♦i*^*  ^n»rvyv<.^  motiTCS  Will  be  a  jnstiQcatiOD,  as  far  as  there  is  any 

whicL  It  IS  proper  to  employ  for  tihe  purpose  discretion  in  his  nltra-legal  pro;^diDgs,  and  no  induf- 

of  puttmg  r^els  out  of  existence,  it  seems  to  g^Qoe  of  private  feelingeT 

me  are  hardly  in  earnest  in  wishing  them-de-  *.  j  ^all  the  attention  of  senators  to  this  Ian- 

stroyed  at  alL    I  am  wabng  to  employ  any  gnage,  and  to  the  time  and  circumstances  under 

agency—the  white  man,  the  negro,  the  cannon,  .^  j^i^,,  j^  ^^  ^^^^^     xhat  it  was  not  a  rebellion 

the  musket.  I  would  invoke,  if  it  were  not  un-  ^  ^^^  third  of  the  entire  republic  against  its 

^*'^^*^^^i?^^"'-SP^*iS^y"H'*^^^?^-.^  Government.    The  straits  of  the  Uhion  were 

would  blast  them  with  hghtmng;  I  would  rain  ^ot  then  so  desperate.    On  that  occasion  a 

upon  them  the  showers  of  fire  and  bnmstone  n,ere  handfW  of  men,  starting  on  a  distant  ex- 

for  which  they  are  now  as  ready  as  Sodom  and  pedition,  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 

G^aorrah  were  mtiie  olden  times."          ^  &ow  the  conspiracy  is  more  extended,  the  in- 

Mr.  Wnght,  of  ^diana,  followed,  saymg:  t^rests  at  stake  are  more  vital,  and  the  emer- 

Ifcn  do  not  seem  to  reiJize  the  condition  of  ^       ^^^^  imperious.    In  a  letter  to  General 

things  in  the  country,  and  the  most  unproper  Wilkinson,  of  the  same  date,  he  says : 

appeals  are  made  to  the  ]gnorai\t  and  the  un*  ^           j>      v      a    ^    \      a -a  u            a 

Inf^^^finA    «rV,'^T»    «i«.».  7i»«i«  «v«—  ^^   ♦!>;-  Yo°^  sending  here  Swartwout  and  Bellman,  and. 

suspecting,  which  alarm  their  fears  on  this  aiding  to  them%urp,Blennerbasset,  and  Tyler,  should 

subject.    In  txie  dark  days  of  76,  General  Lee  they  &11  into  your  hands,  wiU  be  supported  bj  the 

wrote  to  James  Bowden,  president  of  the  Mas-  public  opinion, 

sachnsetts  councU :  u  r^^^^  i#toother  passive  in  this  letter  which 

We  must  save  the  community;  in  spite  of  the  or-  I  may  be  justified  in  reading  in  this  connection, 

dioances  of  the  legislature.    There  are  times  when  we  Jta  RnnrnnriftteTiAAfl  -will  he  felt  • 

must  commit  treason  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  appropnaieness  wui  DC  leix . 

the  salvati6n  of  the  State.  The  present  crisis  demands  .  The  Feds,  and  the  little  band  of  Qoids,  in  opposi- 

tfais  brave,  virtuous  kind  of  treason.  tion,  will  try  to  make  somethisg  of  the  infringement 

«   -I.                                .   .  of hbertyb^ the nuUtary arrests and-d^>ortation of citi- 

"  No  statesman  of  this  day  would  be  willing  sens;  but  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  such  offenders  as 
to  use  language  m  strong  as  that  which  one  of  Swartwoul,  BoUman,  Burr,  Blennerhasset,  Tyler,  Ac, 
Washington's  geberals  used  in  the  war  of  the  *^^«y.wiU  be  supported  by  the  pubhc  approbation. 
Revolution ;  but  occasions  arise  when  arrests  "  May  I  not,  Mr.  President,  slightly  alter  the 
become  a  necessity  which  cannot  be  disregard-  language  of  Jefferson  of  that  day,  and  by  a  par- 
ed without  an  impeachment  of  fidelity  to  the  aphrase  adapt  it  to'  the  present,  and  say  that 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  I  am  those  who  think  more  of  party  than  of  country, 
not  disposed  to  yield  the  credit  to  the  Republican  who  seek  to  make  political  capital  out  of  every 
party  of  originating  a  policy  as  bold  as  it  is  ne-  act  of  the  Government,  may  try  to  make  some- 
cessary,  for  in  the  despondent  days  of  our  in-  thing  of  the  political  arrests  that  have  been 
fa^it  struggle  for  liberty  it  was  justified.  Jef-  made,  but  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  such  of- 
ferson  and  Jackson  subsequently  demonstrated  fenders  as  Gk>vemor  Morehead,  Buckner,  Wallis, 
that  it  had  their  sanction,  and  it  ever  has  had  and  their  compeers,  they  will  be  supported  by 
the  approval  of  old-fashioned  democracy.  Gen-  the  public  approbation  f 
eral  Jackson  suspended  the*  liberty  of  the  press  "ih.  Field,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
in  13'ew  Orleans,  and  he  kept  the  entire  city  and  dent,  the  motion  is  to  strike  out  the  third  sec- 
suburbs  under  martial  law  after  Uie  British  had  tion  of  this  bUl.  There  are  two  objections  to 
left  the  coast.  He  arrested  Judge  Hall  for  issu-  the  provisions  of  that  section.  The  first  is,  it 
inga  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  favor  of  a  French  takes  for  granted  that  the  power  of  suspending 
subject  who  had  been  seized  by  General  Jack-  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  con- 
sents orders ;  and  a  recent  Congress  of  the  Unl-  ferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  alone ; 
ted  States,  by  its  legislation,  commended  that  and  then  it  proposes  that  Conffress  should  del- 
exercise  of  authority.  Firmness  and  prompti-  egate  to  the  President,  not  only  the  power  of 
tude,  fearlessness  in  assuming  responsibility  suspending  the  writ,  but  also  of  determining 
when  his  country  was  in  an  emergency,  were  whether  the  eiugency  has  arisen  which  would 
among  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character,  Justify  such  a  suspension.  Both  these  objec* 
which  secured  the  deep  devotion  of  the  democ-  ti#ns,  I  think,  are  well  taken.  I  hold  that  the 
racy,  and  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  regard  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon 
which  was  akin  to  idolatry.  the   President,  and  not  upon  Congress,  the 
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power  of  Buspetiding  the  privilege  of  the  writ  emment  might  he  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 

of  habeas  c<yrpus;hnti£  mistaken  in  thisy  I  hold  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government.     How 

that  Confess  has  no  authority  to  delegate  to  utterly  impossihie,  then,  would  it  he  for  Con- 

the  President  the  exercise  of  such  a  power."  gress  to  exercise  such  a  power  as  this  I    Tliis 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  views  at  power,  I  admit,  is  a  high,  transcendent  power, 

much  length,  'and  thus  stated  his  conclusions :  It  is  a  power  .which  ought  never  to  he  exercised 

*4  think,  sir,  I  have  estahUshed  that  there  is  except  upon  the  mpst  solemn,-  i>res6ing,  and  ur- 
nothing  in  the  practice  or  in  the  theory  of  the  gent  occasions.  Bat,  sir,  it  is  a  power  the  ex- 
Briti^  constitution ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  po-  ercise  of  which  may  he  ahsolutely  essential  to 
sition  which  this  clause  occupies  in  our  Oonsti-  the  very  existence  of  Uie  Government ;  and  in 
tution ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  order  that  it  should  he  efficacious,  in  order  that 
clause  in  its  passage  tl^ough  the  Convention,  it  should  accomplish  the  end  for  whidi  it  is  de- 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  omission  of  all  ref-  signed,  it  must  he  exercised  with  the  utmost 
erence  to' legislative  power  that  can  furmsh  any  promptitude  and  vigor.  The  slightest  delay 
argument  in  favor  of  this  power  heing  intended  may  frustrate  entirely  the  ohjects  sought  t.o  he 
to  be  a  legislative  power.  And  now,  Mr.  Pres-  acccnnplished  by  it.  The  idea,  then,  that  a 
ident,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  what  is  the  power  of  this  character,  which  depends  for  its 
nature  of  this  power  9  Is  it  an  executive  power,  «  successf&l  exercise  on  the  utmost  possible 
or  is  it  a  legislative  power?  •  If  it  is  an  execu-  promptness  and  alacrity,  should  he  exercised 
tive  power,  then  I  insist  that  the  only  possible  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  President,  is  a  re- 
construction that  can  be  put  i^on  this  clause  flection,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  wisdom  of 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  was  .designed  to  those  who  framed  this  instrument ;  it  is  an  im- 
give  the  power  m  question  to  the  President,  peachment  of  their  character,  which  I,  for  one, 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  natore*  of  the  power,  am  not  willing  to  male." 
we  must  ascertain  when  it  is  to  be  exercised.  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed  on  the 
It  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  two  cases,  rebellion  other  side.  The  positions  which  he  took  were 
and  invasion.  First,  in  case  of  rebellion — ^not  that  the  President  had  not  the  power  to  sus- 
a  mere  local  sedition,  not  insurrection .  only,  pend  the  privilege  of.  the  writ,  but  >  that  Con- 
which  is  opposition  to  .some  particular  law,  %s  gress  alone  had  the  power.  Reviewing  the 
the  whttey;  insurrection  for  instance,  but.  re-  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  of  the  American 
hellion,  which  involves  the  overthrow  of  the  colonists,  he  inferred  that  the  f^mers  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  itself;  which  is  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  abridge  their 
an  opposition  to  all  laws.  Second,  invasion —  liberties  by  conferring  power  upon  one  man  to 
not  merely  foreign  war,  but  foreign  war  ac-  do  so,  whenever  he  should  adjudge  the  public 
oompanied  by  invasion,  the  tendency  of  which^  safety  should  require  it. 
in  like  manner,  would  .be  the  overthrow  of  the  He  thus  argued  :  '*  Never  having  known 
Government,  Constitution,  and  laws.  the  privilege  of 'suspending  a  law  enacted  by 

^'  Now,  whose  duty  is  it  to  preserve  the  Gov«  the  legislative  agents  of  the  people,  other  than 
emment,  protect  the  Constitution,  and  execute  as  a  legislative  privilege,  it  la  jiot  to  be  pre- 
the  laws  ?  The  President,  by  his  oath  of  office,  sumed  that  they  intended  it  should  be  other- 
swears  that  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  de-  wise  under  the  system  of  government  which 
fend  the  Constitution  of  thf^United  States ;  and  they  framed.  In  order  to  the  existence  of  this 
then  it  is  made  his  duty  to  'take  care  that  the  power  in  the  executive,  it  must  be  shown  pos- 
laws  be  faithfullv*  executed.'  Rebellion  is  re-  itively  that  the  Constitution  confers  it  upon 
sistance  to  these  laws.  Rebellion  is  an  attempt  him.  Under  the  Constitution,  and  independent- 
to  overthrow  this  Constitution  and  Govern-  ly  of  it,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  freedom  from 
ment.  Who,  then,  is  competent  to  decide  imprisonment,  unless  in  accordance  with  the 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  which  will  law  of  the  land.  The  power  to  imprison  is  ao- 
Jnstify'  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hdbios  eor^  where  in  the  Constitution  given  to  the  Presi- 
pu9 1  Who  but  the  President  alone?  Congress  dent,  either  for  or  without  cause.  He  can  only 
may  not  be  in  session.  For  nine  months  out  of  execute,  not  make  the  law.  '  He  shall  take 
the  twelve,  every  other  year.  Congress  is  not  in  care  that  the  laws  i)e  faithfully  executed,'  not 
session ;  and  yet  the  idea  is  that  the  frameraof  that  they  ^all  not  be  executed,  by  reason  of 
this  Constitution  meant  to' confer  upon  that  his  having  ass§^ed  to  suspend  their  execution ; 
body  alone  the  power  of  suspending  the  writ  and  he  shall  use  all  the  means  necessary  and 
of  habeas  corpus.  Suppose  Congress  were  in  proper,  which  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
session,  how  Qould  that  body  ^ow  whether  by  the  Constitution  or  by  Congress,  not  by 
the  exigency  had  arisen  ?  How  could  Congress  means  usurped  by  him  independently  of  the 
know  whetiber  the  execution  of  the  laws  had  Constitution  or  act  of  Congress.  He  is  to  use 
been  resisted?  They  would  have  to  depend  the  means  ^ven  to  execute,  not  make  the  means 
upon  the  President  for  the  information  upon  with  which  to  execute.  Suppose  nothing  had 
which  they  were  to  act ;  and  tiben,  while  a  oiU  been  said  in  the  Constitution  about  the  suspen- 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  tiie  privilege  of  sion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahea*  cot' 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  making  its  way  pusi^  would  the  President  have  a  right  to  sua- 
through  both  Houses,  every  individual  engaged  pend  the  writ,  which  might,  nevertheless,  have 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  overtiirow  of  the  Gov-  been  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress?    Surely 
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not;  and  why  ?  Because  such  act,  bein^  the  but  necessarilj,  to  make  his  ar^^iment  consist- 
act  of  the  legislature,  conld  only  be  suspended  ent,  that  this  executive  power  is  with  the 
by  an  act  of  legislation.  Can  the  provision  of  President  The  assumption  is  without  war- 
the  Constitution  that  the-privileffc  of  the  writ,  rant,  from  the  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
which  the  Constitution  contemplated  the  Con-  President  is  not  by  the  Constitution  authorized 
gress  would  provide,  shall  not  be  suspended  to  arrest  any  one,*  the  right  to  arrest  being 
unless  in  certain  cases,  possibly  be  regarded  as  based  upon  affidavit  and  warrant,  not  of  mere 
conferring  a  power  on  the  Piresident,  and  on  no  motion.  The  power  to  imprison  is  only  ex- 
one  else,  to  suspend?  If  the  Constitution  had  ecutive  in  the  sense  of  executing  process,  and 
been  silent  in  reference  to  the  susp^urion,  Con-  the  power  to  deny  or  delay  discharge  rests  not 
gress  might  have  passed  the  bill  providing  for  in  the  vdition  of  the  person  imprisoning,  or 
issuing  the  writ  or  not,  as  they  deemed  proper ;  having  the  custody  of  the  pnsoner,  but  in  the 
and  havinff  passed  it,  they  could  have  repealed  judgment  of  the  judge  or  court  to  whom  ap- 
or  suspended  it  at  pleasure.  Does  the  fact  that  plication  for  release  is  made  as  to  the  sufficien- 
it  is  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  suspended  un-  cy  of  the  warrant  when  the  privilege  of  the 
less  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  deprive  writ  is  not  suspended.  When  suspended,  the 
Congress  of  the  power  of  suspension  in  the  case  power  to  delay  or  denj  a  discharge  rests  upon 
of  invasion  and  rebellion — ^the  oases  where  sus-  the  fact  of  such  suspension  by  virtue  of  the 
pension  is  not  prohibited — and  confer  such  rightfdl  authority  to  suspend.  The  question, 
power  on  a  co(^rainate  branch  of  the  Govern-  therefore,  remains,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
ment,  which,  but  for  those  restrictive  or  pro-  sumption  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  is  the  depositary 
hibitory  worlds,  no  one  contends  it  would  have  of  this  power  9  To  support  his  first  assump- 
possessed?  tion  of  the  power  to  suspend  in  the  President, 
*^  It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  England,  Par-  Mr.  Binney  further  assumes  that '  all  the  con- 
liament  alone  can  suspend  or  legalize  the  de-  ditionsof  the  exercise  of  the  power  described 
nial  of  the  privilege  oi  this  writ.  But  it  is  in  the  habeas  carpus  clause  are  of  executive 
contended  that  here,  under  our  Constitution,  cognizance,  that  is  to  say,  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  act  of  suspension  is  executive  in  character,  and  the  requirement  of  the  public  safety  m 
and  not  l^slative,  The  advocates  of  this  time  of  either.'  What  is  this  but  assuming 
view  of  the  question  contend,  in  the  language  what  requires  proof  9  The  right  to  determine 
of  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  that,  *  the  power  to  whether  the  public  safety  requires  the  suspen- 
imprison,  and  to  deny  or  delay  dischffrge  from  sion  rests  necessarily  with  me  depositary  of 
imprisonment.,  is  an  executive  power,'  and  the  power.  To  assume  that  the  I^esident  is 
that  Hhe' warrant  of  arrest,  with  -  the.  order  to  determine  this  fact  is  to  assume  the  matter 
that  the  party's  privilege  be  denied  for  a  sea-  in  controversy.  ' '  No  legislative  act  is  neces- 
son,  is  suspension  under  the  Constitution.'  sary  or  proper,'  says  the  same  authority,  *  to . 
Here  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  whole  give  the  cognizance  of  tiiese  facts  to  the  ex- ' 
argument  is  based.  Has  the  President  the  ecutive.'  So  to  say  in  reference  to  the  ^re- 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  arrest  the  quirements  of  the  public  safety,'  is  still  to  as- 
ciUzen  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  that  sume,  not  to  prove. 

power  is  given  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  *^  But  to  follow  the  argument.    It  is  said  that 

suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  wtit  of  habeas  *  no  act  of  Parliament  has  ever  been  passed  in 

corpus?    None  whatever;  because  it  is  not  England,  or  has  been  proposed  in  Congress,  to 

among  the  powers^  conferred  upon  him  in  the  take  away  or  abridge  the  executive  power  in 

Constitution,  and  because  it  is  expressly  pro-  regard  to  these  facts.'     Why  not?    Because 

vided  therein  that  no  ^person  shall  be  de-  no  such  executive  power  existed,  as- is  further 

E rived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  evidenced  from  the  fact  tJiat  the  acts  passed 

iw.'    Due  process  of  law  relates  to  arrest  as  by  Parliament,  or  proposed  in  Congress,  were 

well  as  to  trial.  Arrest  cannot  be  made  except  acts  of  susp^sion  or  proposed  suspensiim  by 

upon  warrant,  supported  by  affidavit,  any  more  those  bodies  themselves.    If  the  executive  had 

than  can  conviction  be  had  except  upon  trial  the  power  independently  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 

by  jury.    The  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  ment  or  Congress,  passed  or  proposed,  where 

the  writ  relates  to  a  person  legally  imprisoned,  was  the  necessity  of  passing  or  proposing  such 

but  confers  no  power  to  imprison  contrary  to  acts 9    To  continue :  Mr.  Binney  says: 

law.     The   advocates  of  executive  despotism  All  the  acts  of  Pariiament  which  depriye  persons  of 

argue  in  a  circle."  Their  argument  is  nothing  the  right  to  bail  or  trial  in  derogation  of  the  habeas 

more  nor  less  than  this:  the  President  may  ««?«*  act  of  Charles  11.  leave  this  power  anddiscre- 

arrest  because  he  has  power  to  suspend,  and  ^^^  ^  the  crown. 

he  may  suspend  because  he  has  power  to  ar-  ^^If  by  the  expression,  'leave  this  power 

rest.  and  discretion  to  the  crown,'  is  meant  confer 

'^  The  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  power  upon  or  confide  to  the  crown  this  power  and 

in  the  President  to  suspend,  as  contended  for  discretion,  the  phrase  is  intelligible  and  argu- 

by  Mr.  Binney,  is  assumption,  and  assumption  meUtative;  but  if  it  is  thereby  meant  that 

alone.    He  assumes  not  only  that '  the  power  these  acts  of  Parliament  do  not  take  away  this 

to  imprison  and  to  deny  or  delay  a  discharge  '  power  and  discretion '  from  the  crown,  it  is 

from  imprisonment  is  an -executive  power,'  anadtaiission  that  the  *  power  and  discretion' 
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are  subject  to  the  aathority  of  Parliament  to  Dey,  because  that  argument  is  the  fountaiaof 
remove  them  from  the  crown.  If,  however,  justification  to  him,  most  generallj,  if  not  ex- 
it is  meant  that  the  *  power  and  discretion*  olusiyelj,  relied  upon  by  his  friends?  It  is,  in 
remain  where  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  &ct,  the  souroe  from  which  the  honomble  sen- 
acts  of  Parliament,  the  point  in  controversy  is  ators  from  Indiana  and  Nqw  Jensey,  who  have 
assumed  and  not  proved,  and  makes  the  aets  attempted  the  only  legal  dedfenoe  of  the  ex- 
of  Parliament  useless  things.    Again  he  says :  ecutive  in  this  regurd  during  this  session,  have 

They  cannot  be  taken  awa;^  by  Congress  without  drawn  their  materials." 
invading  the  oonstitntioDal  kmiti  of  the  ezecutiTe        Mr.  OoUamer,  of  Vermont,  expressed  the 

^^^  opinion  that  no  bill  should  be  passed  and  sent 

*^  Not  if  they  pertain  to  the  executive  oflSce.  to  the  President  for  approval,  m  which  it  was 

Do  they  ?   This,  again,  is  the  point  in  dispute,  necessarily  implied  that  his  decision  reiative  to 

Again  he  says :  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  hdbeaa 

They  cannot  be  given  bv  Congress  to  the  ezecutiTe  corpus  was  wrong.    It  would  be  asking  him  to 

without  supererogating  what  the  Constitution  gives.  approve  a  law  which  deolansd  that  he  had  done 

*^  Assumption  again,  not  proof,  that  the  Oon-  that  wMch  he  had  no  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution gives  this  power  to  the  President.  stitution  to  do.    *'  Is  that  common  courtesy? 

*^  Again,  says  Mr.  Binney :  Oan  we  get  along  with  the  G^ver^ment  in  that 

The  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  is  way  ?  " 
moreover  inseparably  connectea  with  lebellion  or  in-        He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the  pro* 

vasion,  with  internal  war.  positions  before  the  Senate,  the  first  of  which 

^^Notatall.   For  altiiough  the  privilege  can-  was  the  bill  under  discussion,  and  the  other 

not  be  suspended  unless  there  be  rebellion  or  a  bill  from  the  House,  to  indemnify  .the  Presi- 

invauon,  yet  both  or  either  of  these  may  exist,  dent   (see    page    241)  for  suspending  the 

and  the  suspension   be   unauliiorized.     The  privilege  of  the  Ao^eoso^f^ptM,  and  acts  done  in 

power  to  suspend  is  inseparably  connected  with  pursuance  thereo£    The  objections  to  the  first 

the  requirement  of  the  public  safety  in  time  of  he  stated  as  above ;  and  the  latter  he  regarded 

rebellion  or  invasion,  and  with  it  alone,  for  as  an  act  of  oblivion,  mudh.  as  are  passed  occa- 

either  or  both  rebellion  and  invasion  may  ex-  sionally  by  tiier  British  Parliament.    This  he 

ist,  and  the  public  safety  not  require  the  sus-  considered  as  o€  doubtful  oonstitutioDality,  and 

pension.    Again  he  says:  thus  proceeded :  ^^  Then  I  may  be  asked,  what 

The  direction  of  Buoh  a  war  is  neeessarily  with  the  would  : you  do?    I  woold  not  undertake  to 

ezeontive.    The  office  cannot  .be  deprived  of  it    It  is  smother  up  judicial  inquiry  at  all.    I  do  not 

the  duty  of  the  office,  in  both  iu  mil^tair  and  civil  as^  think  it  necessary ;  neither  do  I  think  we  have 

pects,  to  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasion.  xr  .  -^^„^,  x^  a^  u  44? ;«.  ™—  «^^.v^^.»    t*  ^^^ 

*  ,  '       /^    ,   ^ ,       -  ^  o    -o    XL  the  power  to  do  it,  II  It  was  necessary.  It  may 

Granted ;  but  by  what  means?    By  those  become  necessary  to  regulate  judicial  proceed- 

granted  by  the  Constitution  and  conferred  bjr  Ings,  to  adapt  them  to  the  occasion  which  arises, 

Congress.    Is  ttie  power,  to  suspend  the  privj-  ^^  to  fu^:nish  the  remedies  which  are  needed; 

Lage  of  this  wnt  granted  by  the  Constitution  ?  ^ut  we  should  not  say  that  a  law  shall  be  pass- 

This  IS  the  matter  in  controversy.    It  must  be  ed  to  make  that  lawful  which  was  unlawful ; 

proved,  not  assumed.    Agam,  says  the  same  we  should  not  say  in  effect:  *  Having  done  a 

writer :  thing  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  Consti* 

The  true  character  of  ever^  act  of  Parliament  in  tntion,  we  teU  you  now  that  the  courts  shfdl 

this  relation,  and  of  the  onlv  bill  that  has  ever  been  ^ever  inquire  into  it  aU ;  we  are  afiraid  to  have 

proposed  in  Congress,  has  ieen  execuUve.  and  so  it  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^\^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ »ve 

"  K  bv  thifl  ifl  meant  that  the  desiffn  of  everv  *^  ^^^  private  claims  of  individuals,  shall  be 
11  py  tnis  IS  meant  tnai  tne  aesign  oi  every         ^  ^  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  them  en- 
such  bill  has  been  to  confer  power  upon  the  i^    i    » '"*  j"'."~*^»^"  *"  *«i»mvi*  w  wi^m  c« 

executive,  or  those  acting  under  his  authority,  ^'^^^  ^fir^  "F^^^^^^i^fJ^.^^JJ  ^^ 

to  detain  in  cnstodv  nersona  leffflUv  arrpstwl  it  V^"^J^  ^^ry  bad  statesmanship,  and   of  ex- 

to  aeiam  in  custoay  persons  le^y  arrestea,  it  ^j^^^iy  questionable  constitutionality. 

IS  true,  otherwise  it  is  not.    To  say  that  the  ^'=''^^^JH'^^'^^'^'^'^'^'''f*'^*^^^^'^''J' 
character  of  an  act  of  Parliament  or  of  Con-        ^  ^""^'^^J  Jl^^f^^  ^  propose  that  every 

gress  is  executive  is  an  absurdity.    It  can  only  l''''^^  S^'VZ^I^^J^k^  "^^^^^X  ^'^'^' 

be  legislative.    It  declares  what  law  is  or  shall  JZf  i^l^'^w^.th^^^^ 

be.    It  cannot  execute   either  judgment  or  ident,dunng.thisrebemoa,i^^^^ 

Dower      He  airftin  remarks  •  ^^*®  ^^^  ™*^»  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^  ^^®  ^^^ 

power,    ue  agam  remarks .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^ 

The  only  aspect  in  which  an  act  of  Congress  to  this  ^^  into' tiiB  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

effect  can  be  regarded  as  legislative  is  as  the  grant  or  ^^         ▼  t  vv     ^-«""""'  _.  v..        .  v> **«««* 

creation  of  authority  to  detain  against  the  writ ;  but  States.     I  believe  we  nave  a  right  SO  tO  legis- 

this  is  supererogation,  because  the  Constitution  gives  late.     I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point.     Id  'the 

i^  '  first  place,  the  occasion  now  requires  jthat  to  be 

"  Again,  this  is  the  assumption  of  the  very  done.    In  the  next  place,  if  gentlemen  will 

matter  in  dispute.  look  at  the  case  of  Cohen  m.  Yirginia^the  case 

*'  I  have  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  considered  which  settles  the  construction  of  the  twenty- 

the  question,  has  the  President  the  right  to  fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act — ^they  will 

suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habMs  eor-  find  that  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Story  in  that 

pus  as  presented  in  the  argument  of  Mrl  Bin-  case,  the  court  held  that  tho  United  States,  by 
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le^slation,  may  order,  in  the  first  inBtanoe^  all  Feason  to  hay^  confidence  in  their  holding  over 
the  cases  whicli  may,  nnder  the  proyisioiks  of  the  jury  the  proper  judicial  influence  to  ke^ 
tiie  Oonstitntion,  go  into  the  Oironit  Court,  to  them  in  potent  control}  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
be  lemoTod  there  wheneyer  the^  are  oom-  I  do  not  lilcd  to  leave  onr  citizens  and  officers 
mfiQoed  in  a  Statocourt  It  is  quite  ohvioas,  in  .their  lumds,  I  desire  that  the  cases  may  be 
from  the  reading  of  the  OcmstitutiiMi,  that  if  carried  into  our  courts,  into  the  United  States 
y<m  could  order  one  of  these  forms  removed,  Oirouit  Courts,  in  order  to  avail  the  defendants 
yoa  could  the  other.  I  have  a  precedent  for  of  all  the  advantages  and  protections  under  our 
tills.  I  am  not  going  now  merely  by  my  own  OonstLtntion  which  those  courts  give." 
speculations  and  conjectures.  I  have  a  full  Mr.  Oollamer  closed  by  introducing  a  substi* 
precedent  for  it.  tnte  for  the  House  bill,  p.  241,  which  was  re- 
"]^ow,  what  is  the  object  of  getting  a  case  ferred  to  the  Oommittoe  on  the  Judiciary,  p.  256. 
into  the  CHrcuiUOoort  of  the  United  States  f  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  Oommittee  on 
]#  there  any  great  purpose  in  it  ?-  We  cannpt  the  Judiciary  reported  this  bill  with  an  amend- 
but  know  that  these  very  provisioua  of  the  Con-  ment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
atitutioa  were  intended  to  be  provided  for  a  and  substituting  Mr.  OoUamer's  bill 
great  occasion  of  this  kind.  The  Ooiutitotioa  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
contemplates  that  the  State  courts,  in  great  by  inserting  the  words  ^*  civil  or  criftdnal," 
emergencies,  and  in  relation  to  subjects  whioh  after  the  word  '^  prosecution.'* 
concern  the  Government  of  the  United  StatesL  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,-  suggested  numerous 
.  Mie  not  safe  for  the  Government  of  the  United  objections.  He  said :  ^^  The  amendment  of  the 
States  always  tp  trust.  Suits  maybe  brou^  committee  which  we  are  considering  provides 
against  those  who  have  arrested  and  imprison-  for  the  transfer  of  suits,  commenced  against  the 
ed  men  under  the  order  of  the  exeeative,  in  officers  of  the  Government  who  have  acted  un- 
varions  States.  Th^ymay  be  brought  bc^re  a  der  the  authority  of  the  President  in  malting, 
justice  of  tiie  peace,  before  a  county  court,  arrests  and  doing  other  things  during  this  rebel- 
before  a  circuit  court,  according  to  the  various  lion,  from  the  Stat^courts  in  which  they  may 
provisions  of  the  different  States  as  to  theur  be  commenced,  into  the  United  States  courts. 
Jurisdictions.  The  great  question  arises  before  I  think  that  may  be  done.  The  amendment 
them,  was  the  President  authorized  to  make  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York  is 
the  order  oa  which  the  defendant  relies  9  Did  to  extend  this  to  criminal  prosecutions.  Now, 
the  Oonstitotion  authorize  it?  That  is  impor-  let  us  take  a  case.  Suppose  that  a  postmaster 
tsnt,  not  merely  to  the  individuals  sued,  but  to  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  acting,  as  he  contends, 
the  nation ;  because  it  is  most  dear,  as  I  tabs  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  should 
it,  that  if  the  President  and  his  subordinates,  get  into  a  wrangle  and  kill  a  man,  if  you 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  his  authority  has  please ;  I  put  an  extreme  case  to  test  iJie  prin- 
been  deputed,  have  acted-  in  good  faith  in  this  ciple  which  it  is  sought  to  incorporate  into 
period  of  trial,  at  least  we  must  indemnify  this  bill.  That  is  an  ofBance  against  the  peace 
them.  We  therefore  have  a  pecuniary  interest;  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  lUinois  ;  it  is  no 
and  thus  it  becomes  quite  important  to  have  offisnce  against  the  United  Stetes.  He  is  in- 
some  sort  of  check  as  to  the  measure  of  dam-  dieted  by  the  grand  juiy  of  tiie  proper  county 
ages  that  shall  be  awarded,  if  the  court  should  of  the  Stote  of  Illinois  for  murder.  He  files 
find  these  proceedings  to  be  irregular.  Accord-  his  petition  stating  that  he  was  acting  under 
ing  to  common-law  principles,  in  such  a  case,  the  color  of  authority  derived  from  the  Presi- 
the  court  should  tell  the  Jury,  in  my  humble  dent  of  the  United  States  through  the  Post- 
Judgmant,  if  they  rejected  the  man's  defence,  master-General ;  that  case  is  thereupon  trans- 
if  he  presented  the  order  of  tthe  executive  un-  ferred  into  the  United  States  court,  and  it  is  to 
der  which  he  acted,  and  the  court  ^ouldde-  proceed  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
cide  that  it  did  not  oonstituto  a  legal  defence,  State  court.  When  you  get  it  there,  can  the 
yet,  after  all,  the  court  should  tdl  the  Jury :  ^If  United  Stetes  court  administer  the  law  of  the 
you  find  that,  though  this  was  a  mistaken  au-  Stete  of  Hlinois?  It  is  no  offence  against  any 
thority,  the  man  acted  in  good  fkith,  or  if  there  law  of  the  United  Stetes  for  one  man  to  kill 
was  a  probable  cause  in  law  for  making  the  another  in  the  State  of  Ulinois,  unless  it  be  in 
arrest,  tiie  most  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  do-  *the  mUitery  service ;  unless  it  be  in  a  place 
fendant  actual  damages.  You  will  give  no  where  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction,  in 
exemplary  damages;  you  will  give  nothing  by  some  fort  or  arsenal.  Oould  the  United  Stetes 
wi^r  of  what  is  commonly  called  smart  money ;  court  go  on  with  the  trial  and  convict  him,  in 
you  will  give  nothing  for  attacks  through  tike  case  it  should  turn  out  that  he  acted  malicious- 
individual  upon  the  vitals  of  ihe  Oonstitution,  ly  in  the  killing ;  and  if  convicted,  could  }t  sen- 
or  all  that.  These  people  have  acted  in  good  tence  him  to  he  hung  ?  Who  would  have  the 
faith ;  and  if  in  yonr  verdict  you  go  beyond  aim-  pajpdonuig  power  in  such  a  case?  Oould  the 
ply  paying  the  man  the  damage  sustained  by  him  President  pardon  the  offender  ? " 
by  reason  of  his  confinement  for  the  time  he  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  replied :  '^  Mr. 
was  actually  confined,  the  court  will  set  aside  President,  this  power  to  transfer  a  cause  from 
your  verdict.'  But  do  we  know  that  these  a  State  court  to  the  United  Stetes  courts,  falls 
Stete  judges  will  do  this  ?    Have  we  any  good  within  the  appellate  jurisdiotion  of  the  Federal 
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conrts,  and  since  the  senator  trdta,  Illinois  has  Mr.  Coilamer,  of  Vermont,  in  answer  to 

been  speaking  on  this  question  mj  eye  has  Mr.  Powell,  said:  **  This  bill  the  senator  seems 

rested  on  the. language  of  Chief- Justice  Mar-  to  think  is  a  perfect  outrage  upon  all  men's 

shall,  as  quoted  by  Judge  Story  ia  his  Com-  rights.    I  do  not  want  to  argue  it,  but  there  is 

mentaries  on  this  question,  and  it  presents  in  a  a  precedent  for  it.    The  case  occurred  in  the 

very  few  words  an  answer  to  his  difficulty,  days  of  Mr.  Madison.    Chief-Justice  Marshidl 

This  is  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Mar-  says^  relation  to  these  questions  over  which 

shall :  the  United  States  courts  have  Jurisdiction — 

This  power-  of  removal  is  not  io  be  fband  hi  ex-  that  is,* questions  arifflug  on  the  construction 

press  terms  in  any  part  of  the  ConstltQtion ;  if  it  be  of  the  Constitution  and  the  United  States  laws 

given,  it  is  only  given  by  unplicatioD,  as  a  power  _that  by  statute  made  for  that  puriiose  they 

jrr^T^Se'  Pe?  ^f  ^^oiSriS^^rtl^S;  f^X  ri  ^^/T."T^,  ^.^?  *^?,  ^^^  ^'  "^^  "^^^ 

strictness  of  language,  an  exercise  of  ori^nalinrisdic-  States  for  their  decision."        . 

tion ;  it  presupposes  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdio-  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  followed  io  opfth 

tion  to  have  attached  elsewhere.  gjtion  to  the  bill:    "I  believe  the  honorable 

^*  In  the  State  courts.  senator  from  New  York  proposes  to  insert  in 

The  existence  of  this  power  of  removal  is  familiar  the  third  line  of  the  sub^tute,  after  the  word 

in  oourU,  acting  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  com-  *  prosecution,'  the  words ''civil  or  criminal.* 

mon  law,  in  criminal  as  well  u  in  civU  cases ;  and  it  lie  effect  of  that  i?  intended  to  be,  I  presume 

IS  exercised  before  as  weU  as  after  judgment  _jj  certainly  will  be-the  assumption,  by  the 

"  That  IS  precisely  what  is  proposed  here.  authority  of  Congress,  of  the  power  of  remov- 

But^  this  is  «l^y8  deemed,  jnboth  <»ses,  an  exer-  log  ftrom  a  State  oourt  the  ezereise  of  its  crim- 

1  .„  -J-*        T*  .    .  .    -  _     .         _         jifectly  clear,  and  has 

the  criminal  laws 

■  GisiDff  tnat  power;  ana  as  uonn^ess  is  not  limited  by  ui  uie  umi/eu  ounes  cauuuii  DC  enforced  in  the 

the  Constitution  to  any  particiSar  mode,  or  time  of  State  courts ;  nor  can  the  criminal  laws  of  the 

exereising  it,  it  may  aathorize%  removal  either  before  gtate  courts  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the 

or  after  judgment.  United  States.    If  a  party  is  indicted  in  a  crim- 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  strongly  opposed  inal  prosecution  in  a  State  court  for  an  offence, 

the  amendment,  saying :  '*  I  hope  the  amend-  it  must  be  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 

ment  of  the  senator  from  New  York  will  not  State.    Does  tbis  Congress  mean  to  pass  a  law 

prevail.    It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  which  sheJl  authorize  offences  against  the  laws 

Court  that  no  jurisdiction  over  crimes  against  of  the  States  to  be  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 

tiie  United  States  has  been  delegated  to  the  State  the  United  States  en  appeal  ?    When  I  pursue 

courts,  and  by.  parity  of  reasoning,  it  would  cer-  the  substitute  ferther,  it  seems  that  it  would 

tainly  be  held  by  any  enlightened  court  that  not  only  give  the  power  to  appeal  before  trial, 

crimes  committed  against  tiie  States  cannot  be  but,  after  judgment  in  a  criminal  case,  to  carry 

transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  the  case  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

States  courts.    The  scope  and  object  of  this  States  to  rehear  it  on  the  law  and  the  facts. 

blU  is  to  prevent  those  who  have  been  injured  ^^  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  tiiat  is  within  the 

in  their  persons  and  their  property  from  hav-  intent  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    I  cannot 

ing  redress  in  the  courts.    It  is  astonishing  to  believe  it  is  within  your  powers  in  anyway 

me  that  so  distinguished  a  senator  as  the  sen-  whatever.    I  can  easily  see  that  it  must  lead 

ator  from  Vermont  should  ever  have  ^nroduced  necessarily  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the 

such  a  bill.    Alfred  the  Great  has  received  more  power  of  the  St&tes  as  regards  their  own  crim- 

approval  and  won  more  distinction  for  having  inal  jurisprudence.     It  tends  to  a  system  of 

brought  justice  to  the  door  of  every  English-  centralization  trhich  must  subvert  and  break 

man  than  for  fighting  a  hundred  pitched  bat-  down  this  Government,  if  carried  out." 

ties.    But  here,  sir,  we  find  the.  Senate  of  the  The    substitute   was  subsequently  accepted. 

United  States  engaged,  by  its  legislation,  in  Yeas,  27 ;  nays,  15. 

preventing  those  who  have  been  injured  by  The  point,  however,  came  up  again  for  dis- 
the  minions  of  power  fh>m  having  redress  in  cussion  under  other  amendments, 
the  courts  of  justice;  and  it  is  now  proposed^  Mr.- Browning,  of  Illinois,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
to  insert  a  clause  that  criminals  who  have*  dent,  I  had  intended  to  move  to  strike  out  this 
violated  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  shall  portion  of  tiie  bill,  with  a  view  to  hear  the 
have  their  .oases  transferred  to  the  courts  of  views  of  senators  upon  it,  from  the  word  '  and,' 
the  United  States.  Sir,  suppose  you  do  it ;  in  the  thirty-fourth  line,  to  the  word  *  cou^,' 
you  try  a  man  in  the  Federal  court — ^you  con-  in  the  seventy-second  line,  inclusive — all'  that 
vict  l^,  I  ask  you,  if  he  is  tried  for  an  in-  portion  of -the  bill  which  relates  to  annulling 
fraction  of  the  criminal  laws  of  a  State,  has  or  avoiding  judgments  after  they  shall  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  any  power  been  rendered  in  the  State  oourts.  That  is  go- 
to pardon  him?  None.  The  Governors  of  ing  very  far.  I  do  not  Imow. of  any  precedent 
the  States  alone  have  the  right  to  pardon  for  taking  a  case  from .  the  State  courts  to  the 
for  criminal  offences  agfunst  the  criminal  codes  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Stages  after  it  has 
of  the  States.  The  amendment  of  the  senator,  been  tried  and  judgment  pronounced.  In  a 
in  my  judgment,  is  clearly  unconstitutional."  olass  of  cases  provided  for  by  the  statute  upon 
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the  sabject,  the  jadidarj  law,  appeaU  or  writs  is  his  right  to  be  protected  under  the  laws  of 

of  error  may  be  taken  frpm  the  mial  judgment  the  United  States,  or  the  authoritj  of  the'  ex- 

of  the  State  conrts^to  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  of  the  ecntiye  of  the  United  States.    If  tiie  case  does 

IJiuted  States ;' bat  this  portion  of  the  bill  con-  not  contain  any  such  qaestion,  the  court  will 

templates  an'  abrogation  of  the  Judgments  of  say  it  is  improperly  brought  there,  and  it  will 

the  State  courts,  or  some  sort  of  appeid  from  be  remitted,  remanded  to  the  oonrt  from  which 

the  State  courts  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  it  came." 

TTnited  States.    The  portion  of  the  bill  which       Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  said :   ^^  Now,  sir, 
I  move  to  strike  out  has  no  connection  whatever  if  Judgments  hare  been  rendered j  if  judgments 
'with,  andno  pertinence  to,  the  removal  of  actions  ^ould  be  rendered  before  the  passage  of  this 
that  have  been  commenced  and  .'are  pending  in  bill,  there  is  already  provision  for  prosecuting 
the  State  courts,  where  the  defence  intended  appeals.  .  The  parties  may  take  an  appeal  from 
to  be  made  in  them  may  arise  under  the  Con*  the  C&rcuit  Court  of  the  State  where  the  case  is 
sdtntion  or  laws  of  .the  G^ieral  Government,  tried,  and  where  the  judgment  is  rendered,  to 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  executive  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  and  there  are 
the  General  Government ;  but  it  relates  totally  already  provisions  existing  and  means  provided 
and  entirely  and  exclusively  to  cases  that  have  for  prosecuting  an  appeial  from  the  judgment  of 
been  already  abjudicated,  and  in  which  final  that  final  tribunal  of  the  State  to  the  Supreme 
judgment  has  been  pronounced.    I  should  like  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  any 
to  hear  the  reasons  for  that."  question  arising,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  Con- 
Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  stated  that  th&  stitntion,  laws,  treaties,  or  authority  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  copied  from  the  act  United  States.    I  think  the  case  is  already  pro* 
of  1815.    He  further  said:  "  It  is  no  innovation  vided  for  so  as  to  give  the  right  of  appeal, 
at  all.     It  is  the  reSnactment  of  that  act  in  the  They  have  the  unquestionable  right  of  appeal 
very  words.    The  occasion  which  called  for  to  their  own  State  tribunal,  the  court  of  ulti- 
thatr  law  was  the  passage  of  the  non-intercourse  mate  resort  there ;  and  already  the  provisions 
law,  which  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  diffi-  are  such,  I  think,  as  Ho  warrant  the  prosecu- 
culty,  and  gave  rise  to  claims  for  suits ;  .but  tion  of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  the  de- 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  actions  which  cision  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  in  the  State  to 
had  been  or  should  be  conmienced  mi^t  be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    I  do 
carried  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  not  fed  as  if  I  can  go  any  farther." 
States,  they  ceased.    It  was  a  law  of  peace."  Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  replied:    *^The 
Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  asked  if  it  applied  provision  which  is  now  olijected  to  provides 
to  "  criminal "  cases  ?  that  after  a  trial  shall  have  been  had  in  a  State 
Mr.  Collamer  replied :  '^  It  does  not  use  the  court,  either  party,  not  simply  the  party  that  is 
word  ^  criminal,'  but  I  have  copied  the  mode  charged  with  the  violation  of  the  law,  but  ei- 
of  removing  causes,  word  for  word,  from  that  ther  party  who  shall  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
act.  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  defendant,  if  he  shall 
'*  It  is  provided  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  appeal,  may  remove  the  caase  to  the  Federal 
when  a  man  is  sued  or  prosecuted  for  aaact  of  courts,  and  have  a  second  triaL    I  see  nothing 
the' kind  stated  in  the  bill,  he  may,  at  the  first  alarming  in  tiiat  provision ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
term,  have  it  removed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  secures  to  the  unsuccessful  party  what  the  leg- 
the  United  States.    In  his  application  he  states  islatures  of  the  different  States  have  thought  a 
that  such  a  question  arises;  that  is,  that  he  beneficial  thing,  a  second  trial;  and  in  that, 
acted  in  the  .manner  charged  against  him,  be  it.  certainly,  there  can  be  no  harm.   Whether  the 
what  it  may,  under  the  authority  of  the  execu-  proceeding  may  be  a  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
tive,  or  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  mg,  what  harm  or  danger  can  there  be  in  al- 
United  States,  under  which  he  claims  protection,  lowing  the  unsuccessful  party  to  try  the  cause 
That  is  his  petition ;  that  is  what  he  states  as  over  again  9 " 

the  cause  of  the  removal ;  and  then  he  gives       Mr.  Browning  said :  *^  I  desire  only  to  sng- 

bail,  and  the  case  is  removed.    When  that  case  gest  to  the  senator  from  New  York  that  he  is 

comes  before  the  Circuit  Court,  if  it  appears  that  mistaken  in  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 

in  point  of  &ct  that  was  not  the  question  which  think.    This  is  not  a  mutual  right ;  .it  is  a  right 

arises  in  the  case,  the  court  will  turn  the  case  restricted  to  one^of  the  parties  and  denied  tb 

ODt,  and  send  him  back  to  the  State  court.  the  other ;  for  the  bill  reads : 

"  Again :  suppose  a  judgment  has  been  ren-        And  pr&Med  aUo,  That  do  Bach  appeal  or  writ  of 

dered  before  he  can  get  this  removal.    In  that  error  soall  be  allowed  in  any  action  or  prosecution 

contingency,  I  have  followed  the  statute  which  where  final  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  in  fa- 

was  pMsed  in  1815.  for  the  removal  of  the  case  ^°''  °^  *^^  defen^^^nt  or  respondent  by  the  State  court, 
at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings.     That  bill       Mr.  Cpllamer :  *'  That  is  precisely  the  same 

provided,  then,  for  carrying  it  by  appeal  into  limitation  which  applies  to  a  writ  of  error  un- 

the  Circuit  Court.  .  I  have  followed  all  the  ma-  der  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary 

chinery  provided  in  that  law,  and  I  propose  to  AeV\  • : 

allow  the  defendant  to  carry  the  case  to  the  The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.. Browning 
circuit  court,  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  was  rejected.  Other  amendments  were  pro- 
appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  qnestien  arising  posed  and  r^'ected,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
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a  third  reading.  Mr.  Bayard,  af  Delawacre,  suspending  the  pnvilege  of  the  writ  of  1idbea9 
alone,  took  the  floor  to  express  opposition  to  carpui^  and  acts  done  in  pursuanoe  thereof.' 
its  passage.  He  said :  "  With  the  solitary  ez^  But  it  embraces  even  more  than  its  startling 
ception  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  title  would  io^cate.  It  gives  to  the  executive 
honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  which  was  origi*  and  all  his  subordinates  not  merely  security  jfor 
nally  r^ected  and  afterward  adopted,  thero  is  crimes  conunitted  against  the  citizen  in  times 
nothing  in  the  biU  which  does  aught  than  ad«  past,  but  confers  a  license  to  continue  in  the 
vance  us  toward  a  despotic  exereise  of  power,  ihture  the  same  unlimited  exercise  of  arbitrary 
It  refers  not  only  to  the  past  but  to  the  future  power  whidi  has  brought  disgrace  and  danger 
action  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States^  to  the  country.  I  propose,  to  tlie  best  of  my 
and  it  throws  a  shield  over  every  act  of  aggres*  ability  this  day,  to  show  that  neitiier  indemnity 
sion  that  he  can  commit  i^ainst  the  rights  of  for  the  past  nor  impunity  for  the  future  can  be 
an  American  citizen,  and  interposes  a  bar,  in  -bestowed  on  those  who  have  violated,  and  who 
point  of  fact,  to  the  right  of  recovery  against  propose  Airther  to  violate,  the  great  and  funda- 
even  the  individual  who  is  the  agent  for  the  mental  principles  of  constitutional  liberty." 
purpose  of  infraeting  those  rights.  The  Seur  Mr.  May,  of  Maryland,  strongly  opposed  the 
ate,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  votes  already  bUl,  sayins :  *^  The  House  bill  is  a  pure,  unmiti- 
given,  will  pass  this  bilL  I  do  not  intend  to  gated  proauct  of  ideais  of  republican  liberty  aa 
enter  into  any  ar^:ument  against  it  further;  manifested  by  the  dominant  party  of  this  House, 
but  I  will  make  this  prediotion :  you  may  pass  The  Senators  amendments  claim  to  draw  a  sane* 
this  bill,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  conn*  fion  from  a  Democratic  precedent.  '  The  pro- 
try  will*  not  ratify  your  action.  The  spirit  of  visions  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
civil  liberty  has  been  dormant,  but  it  is  awa-  ate,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a  substitute  for  the 
kened.  Rely  upon  it.  Gentlemen  may  think  original  bill,  look  to  the  example  of  the  cele- 
me  mistaken  now,  but  they  will  find  hereafter  brated  Force  Bill  of  1888  to  justify  it  But,  sir, 
that  they  have  committed  a  blunder,  a  political  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  go  in* 
blunder,  and  that  is  said  to  be  worse  than  a  finitely  beyond  the  principle  asserted  by  that 
crime.    They  will  have  by  the  passage  of  this  law. 

bill  brought  the  legislative  power  into  accord  ^^  The  Force  Bill  adopted  in  General  Jackson^s 

with  the  executive,  so  as  to  prevent  for  past  day  proposed  simply  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction 

action  and  for  fiiture  action  of  the  executive  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts  in  revenue 

any  redress  on  the  part  of  an  American  citizen,  cases  only ;  in  actions  brought  for  some  alleged 

however  great  the  outrage  may  have  been.   In  wrong  committed  in  the  execution  of  the  rev- 

my  judgment  it  would  have  been  better  to  pass  enue  laws.    The  law  of  1888  Ijmited  the  exer* 

the  House  bilL    That  is  a  plain,  open,  manly  else  of  the  right  of  transferring  the  case  to  the 

defiance  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    This  is  period  before  trial,  and  there  it  ceased, 

more  indirect..   It  is,  in  some  respects,  sustain-  *^But  here,  sir,  is  a  proceeding  which  gives 

able;  but  I  trust  that  in  others,  when  it  comes  the  right  to  remove  a  suit  in  all  that  com- 

to  the  criterion  of  the  courts,  it  will  be  a^udged  prehensive  class  of  cases  brought  to  redress 

to  be  Toid  and  of  no  effect.   It  is  useless  to  par-  wrongs  committed  *  under  colw  of  any  author- 

ticnlarize  now;  but  whether  it  be  done  under  ity  derived  from  or  exercised  by  or  under  the 

cover  of  law,  and  whether  it  be  sustained  or  President  of  the  United  States,^  both  before 

not,  it  is,  in  my  belief,  equally  true  ^at  the  trial  and  also  after  judgment.   It  also  gives  the 

passage  of  the  bUl  is  but  an  advance  toward  a  strange  right  of  an  appeal  at  once  from  the 

centralized  despotism  in  this  country .'*  State  to  Federal  courts,  or,  if  the  party  shall 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  prefer  it,  *  within  six  months  after  judgment, 

resulted  as  follows:  by  writ  of  error  or  other  process,'  to  remove 

Yras— Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Browning,  Chan-  the  case  from  a  State  to  the  Federal  Circuit 

dler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Dodittle,  Fessen*  Oourt,  there  *  to  try  and  determine  the  facts 


Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  WUkinaon,  Willey,  Wilmot,  *that  no  suoh  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  be 

and  Wilson  ctf  Maasachus6tts-^&  allowed  where  the  judgment  is  m  favor  of  the 

'  Nats— Hesan.  Bajrard,  Carlilef  HcDougall,  Powell,  defendant  in  the  State  court,'  and  if  *  the  plain- 

Turpie,  Wall,  and  Wilson  of  Mifisouri-T.  ^iff  is  nonsuited  or  judgment  passed  against 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  £im,  the  defendant  sliall  recover  double  costs.* 

House.                  '  These  amendments  further  provide  that  if  the 

In  the  House,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  Federal  Judge  sluJl  certify  that  the  defendant 

original  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  came  had  probable  cause  to  act,  or  acted  in  good 

up  for  consideration.    Mr.  Vooriiees,.of  Indi-  fiuth,  then,  notwithstanding    the  jury  have 

ana,  spoke  at  much  length  in  opposition  to  it^  found  otherwise  and  a  judgment  beenrecov- 

His  views,  however,  were  embraced  in  these  ered  by  the  plaintiff,  yet  no  execution  shall  is- 

words:  "  Sir,  the  bill  now  before  the  'House  sue  until  after  the  next  ensiting  session  of  Oon- 

bas  no  parallel  in  tibe  history  of  this  or  any  gress ;  thus  striking  down  in  effect  the  trial  by 

other  free  people.    It  is  entitled  ^  An  act  to  jury  in  such  cases.    It  is  further  provided  that 

indemaify  the  President  «ad  other  persons  for  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  defendant  to 
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the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States, '  what-  to  deny  the  privilege  f  It  may  be,  I  see  nothing 

ever  may  be  the  amonnt  of  the  judgment.'  improbable  in  it,  that  they  shonld  delegate  to 

^  Am  I  not  authorized,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  view  the  judges  the  power  to  detennine  who  should 

of  these  befcnreimheard-of  and  most  monstrous  be  denied  the  privilege  and  who  should  not,  or 

provisions  of  a  judicial  bill,  to  say  that,  while  ihey^  may  delegate  it  to  the  President.    But 

proposing  to  promote  justioe,  it  is  simply  a  mean  even  admitting  that  it  is  their  function  to  de- 

and  cunning  scheme,  designed  purposely  to  frns-  dare  when  the  contingency  shall  happen  that 

tovteit?  the  writ  shall  be  suspended,  still  I  ask  if  it 

^'The  measure  before  us,  so  ftu*  from  follow-  does  not  follow,  and  follow  ^inevitably,  that 
isg  the  principle  of  the  Force  Bill,  flagrantly  either  the  judicial  officer  or  the  ministerial, 
violates  it.  Tliat  Force  Bill  simply  provided  officer  shall  apply  the  law  to  the  exigency  de- 
fer the  impartial  administration  of  law  by  al-  clared  by  the  legislature?  " 
lowing,  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions,  t&e  Mr.  Powell  replied :  '^  I  will  answer  the  sen- 
transfer  of  jurii^iction.  The  principle  it  as-  ator's  question  with  great  pleasure.  If  Oon- 
serted  was  supremacy  of  law.  -  It  transferred  gress,  in  obedience  to  the  power  vested  in  it 
only  such  suits  as  were  brought  to  question  the  by  the  Constitution,  should  suspend  the  writ  of 
execution  of  a  law.  Its  language  is  'for  acts  7uU>eai  e&rpua,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
done  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Unitod  judiciary  would  obey  the  law.  If  you  were  to 
States  or  under  color  thereof.'  pass  such  a  law,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 

^'  But  hare  the  monstrous  power  is  asserted  executive  to  see  that  the  law,  like  every  other, 

of  justifying  the  acts  of  the  executive  power  was  faithftolly  executed.    That  would  be  all 

committed  against  law.     The  mere  arbitrary  the  President  would  have   to  do  with  the 

will  of  the  President,  or  his  agents  '  acting  un-  matter." 

der  color  of  bis  authority,'  and  despoiUng  the  lAr,  Chowan  again  asked :  "  Mr.  President,  al- 

eitizen  of  his  constitutional  rights,  is  now  for  low  me  to  request  the  attention  of  my  learned 

A»  first  time  to  be  vindicated  and  approved  by  friend  to  the  phrase  in  the  Constitution.    I  ad- 

Oongress,  that  ought  to  feel  insulted  and  out-  mit  that  if  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  were  to  be 

raged  by  such  a  proposition.  suspended,  the  power  would  be  delegated  to  the 

^I  need  hardly  add,  sir,  that  I  shall  vote  judge  to  say  when  he  should  refuse  the  writ; 

against  these  measures."  but  upon  referring  to  the  Constitution,  it  will 

An  extended  debate  followed  on  |he  policy  be  found  that  the  writ  is  not  to  be  suspended, 

of  the  Qoremment,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  is  to  be 

amendment  of  the  Senate  was  not  concurred  suspended.    Now,  what  is  the  privilege  9    The 

in,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  appoint-  privilege  is  that  great  right  which  inheres  as  a 

ed  by  the  House.  prerogative  to  every  citizen  to  be  discharged 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  Committee  of  upon  bail,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil 

Conference,  in  the  House,  reported  an  agree-  magistrate  to  be  tried,  and  that  privilege  is  in 

ment  that  the  Senate  recede  from  their  amend-  the  hands  of  his  custodian,  not  in  the  hands  of 

ment,  and  approve  of  the  House  bill,  with  some  the  judge.    As  I  understand  R,  in  this  repub- 

amendments.    The  consideration  of  the  report  lie,  the  writ  can  never  be  suspended.    That  is 

was  postponed  to  March  2d,  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  writ 

In  the  Senate  a  similar  report  was  made  by  must  always  issue;  but  the  privilege  may  be 

tiie  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  2d  of  suspended,  *  that  is,  the  right  to  be  delivered 

March,  and  the  lyll  was  debated  through  a  por-  over  under  the  writ,  or  to  be  delivered  upon 

tion  of  the  ensuing  night.  bail,  or  to  be  discharged.  Now,  then,  the  priv- 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  having  the  floor,  ilege  only  being  suspended,  in  whose  hands  is 

yielded  it  to  Mr.  Cowan,  who  wished  to  ask  of  that  privilege?    Not  in  the  judge's,  certainly, 

him  a  question.  The  judge  has  the  writ ;  he  gprants  tiie  writ ; 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    '*  I  ask  but  it  is  upon  the  retorn  of  the  writ  that  the 

whether  it  is  possible  that  the  legislature  can  privilege  comes  in  question,  and  it  is  a  question 

deny  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon  that  return  whether  the  petitioner,  the 

,  to  any  one ;  whether  from  the  very  nature  of  complainant,  is  entitled  to  l^e  privilege. .  If  the 

the  thing,  ex  necessitate  rei^  it  does  not  follow  privilege  is  suspended  pro  hoc  mee^  for  that 

that  the  legislatnre  must  delegate  to  somebody  turn,  as  to  him,  then  I  think  it  couid  properly 

the  right  to  deny  the  privilege,  whether  it  be  be  delegated  to  the  executive  to  suspend  it,  or 

the  party  arresting,  whether  it  be  the  judge  in  other  words,  to  his  custodian." 

who  issues  the  wnt,  or  whether  it  be  the  cus-  Mr.  Powell  replied :  "  I  do  not  concede  that 

todian  in  whose  keeping  the  prisoner  is?    It  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution  justifies  the 

not  possible  that  the  le^slature,  in  my  humble,  senator  in  his  construction.    That  language  is 

judgment,  could  say  that  the  privilege  shall  be  this :  ^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  luweas  cor- 

denied  in  this  case,  or  in  that  case,  or  in  any  pus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases 

other  case,  because  that  would  require  them  to  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  service  may 

legislate  in  particular  -cases ;  but  are  they  not  require  it.'    Who  has  the  privilege  of  the  writ  ? 

obliged  when  they  suspend  the  writ  to  declare  Every  person  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty, 

that  somebody,  either  executive  or  judicial  in  To  whom  does  he  apply  for  the  writ  ?    To  the 

his  fdnotions,  shall  have  the  power  in  his  hands  judges,  the  judiciary ;  not  to  the  executive.  If 
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yoa  BQspend  the  privilege,  lind  an  individaal  the  country  in  its  present  disturbed  condition, 

should  make  application  to  the  judge,  the  law  such  a  class  of  cases  as  would  endanger  the 

being  suspended,  the  judge  would  not  grant  public  safety.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law. 

him  the  privilege  of  the  writ    That  is  the  way  and  shall  be  held  to  be  constitutional,  it  will 

I  construe  it.    Certainly  the  executive  has  n<^  allow  the  President  to  suspend  the- writ  in  any 

thing  to  do  with  it    When  you  put  your  law  case  whatever,  whether  a  party  be  charged 

upon  the  statute  book  suspending  the  privilege  with  treasonable  practices,  wit^  aiding  or  abet- 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  it  is  the  duty  of  ting  the  enemy,  or  with  petty  larceny,  or  any 

the  executive  to  see  that,  as  every  other  law,  description  of  theft.    ^  In  any  case,*  is  th^lan- 

fiuthfully  executed.  Apart  from  that  the  Presi-  guage.    There  is  no  limitation  upon  it.    If  this 

dent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  writ  of  haheoM  bill  pass  and  shall  be  held  to  be  constitutional, 

corpus.'*^  it  will  authorize  the  President  to  suspend  it  in 

Mr.  Cowan :  ^^  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  in  the  the  case  of  a  parent  who  applies  for  the  writ  to 
breast  of  the  custodian  9  Even  suppose  the  relieve  his  infant  child  from  Uie  custody  of  an- 
privilege  be  suspended,  is  it  not  in  nis  breast  other.  He  may  suspend  it  intiie  case  of  a  man 
to  waive  the  statute?  Could  he  not  come  for-  charged  with  petty  or  grand  larceny,  or  with 
ward,  and  bring  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  man^ughter,  murder,  or  any  other  offence 
say  to  the  judge,  *  Here  he  is;  dispose  of  him  known  to  the  law,  as  well  as  for  treason,  or 
as  you  see  proper;  I  will  .abide,  your  judg-  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemy.  The  senator 
ment;'  showing  that  the  privilege  is  in  his  from  Pennyslvania  thinks  nobody  would  think 
hands,  the  privilege  under  the  law?  But  if  he  of  suspending  it'  in  all  cases.  Here  it  is  pro- 
deny  the  privilege,  if  he  refuse  to  obey  the  posed  to  clothe  the  executive  with  the  power 
mandate  of  the  writ,  that  is  what  I  understand  to  suspend  it  Mn  any  case,'  and  consequently 
in  the  privilege  being  suspended,  not  the  writ,  he  can  carry  it  to  all  .cases.  This  is  the  start- 
The  wiit  issues,  because  non  eonetat  that  the  ling  power  you  propose  to  confer  upon  the  ez- 
custodian  may  not  agree  to  deliver  upon  the  ecutive.  What,  sir,  if  a  member  of  the  Sena|p 
•writ,  and-  the  writ  must  be  issued  in  order  to  should  be  arrested  upon  any  charge,  or  com- 
know  whether  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  mitted  to  jail,  without  having  committed  any 
the  suspension  by  the  statute,  because  it  is  not  offence,  upon  suspicion,  the  President  could 
in  all  cases  to  be  suspended.  -  Nobody  would  say  upon  that  suspicion,  f  That  is  a  case,  and  as 
pretend,  I  suppose,  that  the  privilege  was  to  be  -  to  it  I  will:  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpusJ* 
suspended  in  all  cases.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  Sir,  I  think  there  never  was  before  an  attempt 
as  affect  the  matter  in  hand ;  that  is,  the  rebd-  to  confer  such  a  power  on  any  magistrate  l)y 
lion  or  the  invasion,  or  in  such  cases  as  would  law.  . 

endanger  the  public  safety.    Of  that  the  legis-        '^  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  regard  this  matter 

lature  judge.    They  judge  of  the  general  con-  of  the  habeas  corpus  so  lightly  as  some  others, 

tinjgency,  and  the  custodian  judges  of  the  par-  I  do  not  believe  tnat  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

ticular  one.''  should  ever  be*6uspended  where  your  courts 

Mr.  Powell :  ^*  When  Congress  suspends  the  are  open,  and  where  you  have  virtuous  and  up- 

privilege  of  tiiewrit  of  h<weas  corpus,  it  de-  right  judges.    I  think  the.  danger  to  the  liberty 

prives  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  that  writ,  of  the  citizen  is  much  more  than  the  danger  to 

Who  are  to  administer,  the  laws?    The  judges,  the  public  liberties^  provided  the  courts  are 

When  a  man  ^ppUes  to  a  judge  for  the  writ,  the  upright,  honest,  and  just,  and  are  open.    If 

judge  cannot  grant  it,  if  the  privilege  is  sus-  you  arrest  a  man  and  he  is  r^eased,  if  he  does 

pended  by  law.  ■  He  will  say,  *  No,  sir,  the  law  anything  wrong  you  can  arrest  hun  again." 
allowing  you  the  privilege  of  that  writ ' — for       Mr.  Cowan  fdrther  said :  "  The  language  of 

he  only  has  the  privilege  by  virtue  of  the  law  the  Constitution  is  somewhat  peculiar  as  well 

— *  is  necessarily  suspended ;  C.ongr<ess  having  as  precise ;  it  does  not  warrant  the  suspension 

suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  we  must  of  the  laws  relating  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 

•deny  you  that  privilege  which  you  had  before  therefore  those  laws  remain  intact  just  as  before 

that  action  of  Gongres").'  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  not  to  be  repealed 

'^  But  the  honorable  senator  thinks  it  cannot  or  suspended  nnder  any  circumstances,  even  in  , 
be  done  in  all  -cases.  I  had  supposed  that  no  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Nor  is  it  said 
legislative « body  on  the  earth  would  ever  at-  that  the  writ  can  be  suspended.  No  judge  or 
tempt  to  suspead  it  in  all  cases,  or  to  authorize  court  having  jurisdiction  dare  refuse  it  to  the 
anybody  else  to  do  so;  but  if  the  senator  will  suit  of  the  citizen ;  it  must  issue  in  all«ases, 
look  at  this  bill  closely,  he  will  find  that  it  pro-  and  at  all  events,  when  it  is  properly  demanded^ 
poses  to  allow  the  President  to  suspend  the  It  can  hardly  ever  happen  that  it -would  be 
writ  in  all  cases.  .The  language  is,  ^  tne  Presi-  either  necessary  or  proper  to  suspend  the  writ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  of  Jidbeas  corpus-,  because  if  the  invasion  or  re- 
judgment  the  publia  safety  may  require  it,  is  bellion  has  left  either  ooprts  or  judges  to  issue 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  or  the  writ  the  writ,  there  will  always  be  many  cases  prop- 
of  habeas  corpus  in .  any  case  throughout  the  erly  within  their  cognizance  and  jurisdiction. 
United  States  or  any  part  thereof.'  The  power  The  writ  must  then  issue  in  order  that  the  re* 
conferred  upon  the  executive  by  this  bill  is  not  turn  may  Indicate  to  the  judges  whether  or  not 
confined  to  ja  class  of  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  person  claiming  the  privilege  is  or  is  not 
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of  the  claaB  to  which  it  ought  to  be  denied.  Ab, 
for  instance,  if  it  were  determined  that  the  pub- 
lic 8afet7  required  that  persons  charged  with 
political  offences  alone  should  not  be  delivered 
npon  the  writ,  it  conld  only  be  known  on  the 
return  of  the  writ  whether  the  complainant 
was  held  for  such  an  offence  or  not.  Hence  the 
bill  nnder  consideration  provides  that  if  the 
officer  having  the  custody  returns  that  he  holds 
the  prisoners  bj  order  of  the  President,  the 
privilege  is  denied,  but  without  this  return  the 
proceedings  remain  lust  as  before. 
•  '^  But  it  is  distinctly  provided  that  the  ^  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  eormis  shall  not  be 
suspended  except  in  cases  of  reoellion  or  inva- 
uoD,  when  the  public  safety  may  require  it ;' 
thus  declaring,  by  way  of  exception,  that  in 
such  cases  the  privilege  may  be  suspended. 

*'  The  law  remains  undisturbed.  The  writ 
issues  in  all  cases,  but  the  privilege  of  it  may 
be  suspended.  What  is  that  privilege  ?  It  is 
the  right  which  belongs  privily  and  personally 
to  every  man  arrested  and  detained  of  his  lib- 
erty, to  be  either  freely  discharged,  or  in  case 
he  is  charged  with  an  offence,  that  he  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  to  be 
tried  for  the  same  according  to  law.  These 
distinotions  maybe  thought  too  refined,  still 
they  result  from  the  language  used ;  and  there 
are  beMdes  many  good  and  valid  reasons  why 
they  shoidd  be  preserved. 

^^  Now,  we  can.  readily  conceive  a  stato  of 
things  when  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  al- 
low this  privilege  to  one  man,  and  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  deny  it  to  another.  A  man 
charged  with  murder  might  insist  upon  it,  while 
one  charged  with  treason  could  not.  The  civil 
tribunals  might,  even  in  times  of  civil  war, 
give  to  the  first  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  while 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  them  to  try  the  sec- 
ond for  treason  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  re- 
Boltingin  his  acquittal  or  conviction,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  but  according  as  the  court 
and  jury  were  affected  for  or  against  his  canse.^' 
The  debate  was  further  contmued  until  a  lato 
hour  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Oowan,  Grimes,  Bay- 
ard, &a,  when  the  question  of  concurring  in 
the  report  was  taken  without  palling  the  yeas 
and  nays.  On  the  next  day  a  discussion  took 
place  on  these  proceedings,  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  vote  was  taken  at  a  time  when  a  mem- 
ber had  yielded  the  floor  only  to  a  miotion  to 
adjourn.  .  It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  motion 
should  be  made  to  reconsider,  and  that  the 
vote  on  this  motion  should  be  regarded  as  a 
test  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  report 
The  vote  was  as  follows: 

• 

Tkas— Messrs.  Bayard,  CarUle,  Davis,  Henderson, 
*  Latham,' Nesmith.  Powell,  Bice,  Bichardspn,  Saals- 
baiT,  Turpie,  Willey,  and  Wilsqn  of  Hissobri— 1^. 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Foster,  Orimes,  Harlan,'  Harris,  Hicks,  How- 
ardf  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Indiaaa,  Lane  of  Kansas, 
Horrill,  Pomeroy^^ Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck. 
Tmmbull,  Wade,  W^kinson,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts — 26, 

The  following  is  the  bill  as  it  passed : 


•An  Act  rdaUng  to  Edbeat  Corpui,  and  reguUiUng 
Judicial  jtroeeedinffs  in  certain  casts. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilatue  qf  Bepre»en» 
tativeeqfihe  Uintted  States  qf  America  in  Congress  at- 
sembUd,  Thai,  daring  the  present  rebellion,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judsment, 
the  public  safely  may  require  it,  is  authorized,  to  sus- 
pend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  in  any 
case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part  there- 
of. And  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  privilege 
shall  be  suspended,  as  aforesaid,  no  military  or  other 
officer  shall  be  compelled,  in  answer  to  any  writ  of 
habeae  eorpue,  to  return  the  body  of  any  person  or 
persons  detained  by  him  by  authority  of  the  Fresident ; 
but  upon  the  Certificate,  under  oath,  of  the  officer  hav- 
ing coarge  of  any  one  so  detained  that  such  person  is 
'  detained  Dj  him  as  a  prisoner  under  authoaty  of  the 
President,  further  proceedings  under  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  suspended  bj  the  judge  or  court  having 
issued  the  said  writ,  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the 
President  shall  remain  in  force,  and  said  rebellion  con- 
tinue. 

Sbc.  2.'  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  directed,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
fornish  to  the  Judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  persons,  citizens  of  States  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  laws,  has  continued  nn- 
impaired  in  the  said  Federal  courts,,  who  are  now,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  held  as  prisoners  of  the  United 
States,  bv  order  or  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort, 
arsenal,  or  other  place,  as  state  or  political  prisoners, 
or  otherwise  than  as  j>ri80ners  of  war ;  the  said  list 
to  contain  the  names  of  all  those  who  reside  in  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  said  judges,  or  who  may 
be  deemed  By  the  said  Secretaries,- or  either  of  them, 
to  have  violated  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  any 
of  said  jurisdictions,  and  also  the  date  of  each  arrest; 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  persons 
as  are  imprisoned  by  the  order  or  authority  of  the 
President,  actingthrpu^h  the  State  Department ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  a  hat  of  such  as  are  imprisoned  by 
the  order  or  authoritvof  the  President,  actmg  through 
the  Department  of  War.  And  in  all  cases  where  a 
^and  jury,  having  attended  any  of  said  courts  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  after  the  furnishing  of  said  list,  as  aforesaid, 
has  terminated  its  session  without  finding  an  indict- 
ment or  presentment  or  other  proceedins  ajffainst  any 
such  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  juoge  of  s<fia 
court  fi>rthwlth  to  make  an  order  that  any  such  pris- 
oner desiring  a  discharge  from  said  imprisonment  be 
brought  before  him  to  to  discharged;  and  every  officer 
of  the  United  States  havinjg  custody  dt  such  prisoner 
is  hereby  directed  immediately  to  obey,  and  execute 
said  judge's  order ;  and  in  case  he  shall  delay  or  re- 
fuse so  to  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  an  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punisoed  by  a  fine  of  *not  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months, 
in  the;  discretion  of  the  court :  Prowded,  howeper.  That 
no  person  shiill  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  until  after  he  or  she  shall  have  taken 
an  oath  of  aHegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statesgpnd  to  support  the  Constitution  thereof ;  and 
that  heor  she  will  not  hereafter  in  any  way  encourage 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  present  rebellion,  or 
the  supporters  thereof:  And  provided,  also,  That  the 
judge  or  court  before  whom  such  person  may  'be 
brought,  before  dischai^ng  him  or  her  from  impris> 
onment^  shall  have  power,  on  examination  of  the  case, 
and,  if  th»  public  aafety  shall  require  it,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  cause  him  or  her  to  enter  into  reooonizance, 
with  or  without  surety,  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  said 
Jud^  or  court,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  be- 
havior toward  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  and 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  such  times  as  such  judge  or 
court  may  direct^  appear  before  said  judge  or  court 
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to  be  further  dealt  with,  AceordiDg  to  law,  as  the  e(r*  either  party  to  remore  and  transfer,  bj  appeal,  snch 

cumstances  may  require.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  caae  during  the  session  or  term  of  said  oonrt  at  which 

the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  to  attend  such  the  same  shall  have  taken  place,  from  such  court  to 

examination  before  the  judge.                       *  the  next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  be  held 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  maetedf  That  in  case  any  in  the  district  in  which  such  appeal  shall  be  taken,  in 
of  such  prisoners  snail  bounder  indictment  or  pre-  manner  aforesaid.  And  it  sbul  be  the  duty  of  the  per- 
sentment  for  any  ofifenoe  acainst  the  laws  of  the  United  son  taking  such  appeal  to  produee  and  file  in  the  said 
States,  and  by  existing  laws  bail  or  a  recognizance  circuit  court  attested  copies  of  the  process,  proceed- 
may  be  taken  for  the  abearance  for  trial  of  such  per-  iogs,  and  judgment  in  such  cause ;  and  it  shall  also  be 
son,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  at  once  to  dis-  competent  for  either  party^  within  six  months  after 
charee  such  person  upon  bail  or  recognizance  for  trial  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  any  such  cause,  by  writ 
as  aforesaid.  And  in  ease  the  said  S^retaries  of  State  of  error  or  other  process,  to  remore  the  same  to  the 
and  War  shaU  for  any  reason  refuse  or  omit  to  furnish  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  of  that  district  in 
the  said  list  of  persons  held  as  prisoners  as  aforesaid  at  which  such  judgment  shall  haye  been  rendered ;  and 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  within  twenty  days  the  said  circuit  court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  try 
thereafter,  and  of  such  persons  as  hereafter  may  be  ar-  and  determine  the  facts  and  the  law  in  such  action,  in 
rested  within  twenty  days  fh>m  the  time  of  the  arrest,  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  there  ongi- 
any  citiAn  may,  after  a  mud  jury  shall  hare  termin-  nally  commenced,  the  judgment  in  such  case  notwitn- 
ated  its  session  without  finding  an  indictment  or  pre-  standing.  And  any  bail  which  may  hare  been  taken, 
sentment,  as  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  property  attached,  shall  be  holden  on  the  final  judg- 
by  a  petition  alleging  the  facta  aforesaid  touching  ment  of  the  said  circuit  court  in  such  action,  in  the 
any  or  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  imprisoned,  sup-  same  manner  as  if  no  such  remold  and  transfer  had 
ported  by  the  oath  of  such,  petitioner,  or  any  other  been  made,  as  aforesaid.  And  the  State  court,  firom 
credible  person,  obtain  and  be  entitled  to  hare  the  which  any  such  actioo,  eiril  or  criminal,  may  be  re- 
said  judge's  order  to  discharge  such  prisoner  on  the  mored  and  transferred  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  parties 
same  terms  and  conditions  prescribea  in  the  second  giving  good  and  suflSdent  security  for  the  prosecution 
section  of  this  act :  PnmdeOf  however,  That  the  said  tnereof,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  remoyea  and  trans- 
judge  shall  be  satisfied  such  ulegations  are  true.  ferred,  and  proceed  no  farther  in  the  case :  Provided^ 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  order  of  however.  That  if  the  party  aforesaid  shall  faU  duly  to 

the  President,  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  enter  the  removal  and  transfer,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  cir- 

time  during  the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  cuit  court  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  this  act, 

shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to  any  action  or  prose-  the  State  court,  by  which  judgment  shall  have  been 

cution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending,  or  to  be  commenced,  rendered,  and  fbom  which  the  transfer  and  removal 

for  any  search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment,  made,  shall  have  been  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  authorized, 

done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted  to  be  done,  under  on  motion  for  that  purpose,  to  issue  execution,  and  to 


and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or  under  color  of  any  law     carry  into  efiect  any  such  judgment,  the  same  as  if  no 


_- ieUfuHher  enacted,  That  if  any  suit  or  be  allowed  in  any  criminalaction  orprosecution 

]^secution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be  final  judgment  shaH  have  been  rendered  yi  favor  of  4he 

commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  officer,  civil  defendant  or  respondent  by  the  State  court.    And  if 

or  military,  or  against  any  other  person,  for  any  arrest  in  any  suit  hereafter  commenced  the  plaintiff  is  non- 

or  imprisonment  made,  or  other  trespasses  or  wrongs  suited  or  judgment  pass  against  him,  the  defendant 

done  or  committed,  or  any  act  omitted  to  be  done,  at  shall  reooyer  double  costs. 

any  time  during  the  present  rebelKon,  by  yirtue  or  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enaotei,  TYulX  any  suit  or 

under  color  of  any  authority  delved  from  or  exercised  prosecution  described  iu  this  act,  in  which  final  judg- 

by  or  under  the  President  ofthe  United  States,  or  any  ment  may  be  rendered  in  the  circuit  court,  maybe 

act  of  Congress,  and  the  defendant  shall,  at  the  time  carried  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  wnat- 

of  entering  his  appearance  in  such  court,  or  if  such  ever  may  be  the  amount  of  said  juasment. 

appearance  shall  have  been  entered  before  the  passage  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enaated.  That  no  suit  or 

otthis  act,  then  at  the  next  session  of  the  court  in  which  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  maintained  for 

such  suit  or  prosecution  is  pending,  file  a  petition,  any  arrest  or  imprisonment  made,  or  other  trespasses 

siatiuR  the  facts  and  verified  by  affidavit,  for  the  re-  or  wrongs  done  or  committed,  or  act  omitted  to  be 

movafof  the  cause  for  trial  at  the  next  circuit  court  of  done,  at  any  time  during  the  present  rebellion,  by  vir- 

the  United  States  to  be  holden  in  the  district  where  tue  or  under  color  of  any  authority  derived  frona  or 

the  suit  is  pending,  andolTer  good  and  sufficient  surety  exercised  by  or  under  the  President  of  the  United 

for  his  filing  in  such  court,  on  the  first  day  of  its  ses-  States,  or  by  or  under  any  act  of  Con^^ress,  unless  the 

sion,  copies  of  such  process  and  other  proceedings  some  shall  have  been  commenced  within  two  years 

against  him,  and  also  ror  his  appearing  in  such  court  next  after  such  arrest,  imprisonment,   trespass,  or 

and  entering  special  bail  in  the  cause,  if  special  bail  wrong  may  haye  been  done  or  committed  or  act  may 

was  orfginiUiy  inquired  therein.    It  shall  then  be  the  haye  been  omitted  to  be  done :  FroHded,  That  in  no 

duty  of  the  State  court  to  accept  the  surety  and  pro-  case  shall  the  limitation  herein  provided  commence  to 

eeed  no  farther  in  the  cause  or  prosecution,  and  the  run  until  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  that  no  party 

bail  that  shall  have  been  originally  taken  shall  be  dis-  shall,  by  yirtue  of  this  act,  be  debarred  of  his  remedy 

charged.    And  such  copies  being  filed  as  aforesaid  in  by  suit  or  prosecution  until  two  years  from  and  after 

such  court  of  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  pro-  the  passage  of  this  act. 

ceed  therein  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  ApPBoyED,  March  8, 1868. 


• 


• 


ceea  inerein  in  tne  same  manner  as  u  u  naa  oeen 

brought  in  said  court  by  original  process,  wpatever 

may  be  the  amount  in  dispute  orthe  damages  claimed,         t     xi.     «       x  ^i.    ia*i.  >.«  i?^v.«,«.r.r  ^-u^ 

or  whatever  the  citizenship  of  the  partiesrany  former        In  the  Senate,  on  the  19th  Of  JJeDrnary,  tde 

law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    And  any  attach-  bill  for  the  discharge  of  State  prisoners  and 

ment  of  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant  by  the  others   -WftS    considered.      Mr.    Trumbull,   of  * 

original  process  shaU  hold  the  go<Kis  or  estate  so  at-  minois,   offered  a  substitute    for  the  whole 

tached  to  answer  the  final  judgment  in  the  same  man-  r.,,     ^  vuvi  w   »   omwo  Tr;„„i„{„     ^ff^^y>tJ\ 

ner  as  by  the  laws  of  such  Btate  they  woul*  have  been  bill,  when    Mr.  Oaxlile,   of  J irginia,   offered 

holden  to  answer  the  final  judgment  had  it  been  ren-  an  amendment  in  the  form  01  a  substitute  lor 

dered  in  the  court  in  which  we  suit  or  prosecution  (he  substitute. 

was  commenced.    And  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  such        ^^   Oarlile,  of  Virginia,  €hus  explained  his 

action  or  prosecution  which  may  be  now  pending,  or  «^^„  a^^^x  .  '  u  TT«/iii  ♦iw*  rti^nviainna  nf  fhA 

hereafter  commenced,  before  any  State  wurt  what-  amendment :     "Under  the  provisions  01  tne 

ever,  for  any  cause  aforesaid,  after  final  judgment,  for  substitute  wnicn  I  nave  Offered,  every  arrest] 
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thftt  IS  made  bj  the  President's  authority  must  in  the  first  and  second  sections,  corresponding 
be  made  under  and  b^  virtue  of  a  preoept  with  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the 
issned  hj  him,  and  that,  as  a  necessarj  conse-  snbstitute.  There  is  a  substantial  difference 
quence,  would,  even  in  the  rebellious  States,  between  the  first  section,  as  I  propose  it,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  name,  the  third  section  of  the  House  bill.  The  third 
at  least,  of  the  part  j  to  be  arrested,  and  would  section  of  the  House  bill  authorized  the  Presi- 
probably  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  tiie  cause  of  dent  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  writ 
arrest ;  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  of  habeas  eorptis  until  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  of  The  substitute  that  I  propose  authorizes  him 
the  senator  from  Illinois,  arrests  are  to  be  to  suspend  the  writ  of  haheag  carpus  through- 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  by  his  order,  out  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  it,  at 
or  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  any  time  during  the  existing  rebellion ;  and 
no  process  issuing  directly  from  the  President^  that  is  the  difference  between  the  two.  The 
and  nothing  thet  can  be  made  a  matter  of  rec-  House  bill  limited  the  suspension  until  Con- 
ord  going  to  idiow  why  an  arrest  has  been  gress  should  meet.  The  substitute  I  propose 
made.  authorizes  the  suspension  wherever  the  l4esi- 

"  I  believe  that  greater  opposition  has  been  dent,  by  proclamation,  shall  declare  the  writ 

made,  and  that  opposition  has  been  more  effec-  su^ended,  so  long  as  the  prodamation  con- 

tual,  to  the  party  in  power  because  of  the  tinues  in  force  and  the  rebellion  exists. 

exercise  of  this  arbitary  and  despotic  power  of  "  Under  this  first  section,  persons  arrested, 

arrest  than  because  of  any  other  act  that  has  when  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended, 

been  committed  by  the  Administration.    The  of  course  cannot  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  the 

loyal  citizen  is  laboring  for  the  maintenance  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  the  second  and 

the  Union,  because  of  the  value  of  the  consti-  third  sections  provide  for  the  discharge  of 

tntional  rights  which  that  Union  has  secured  those  persons.    They  are  not  to  be  taken  and 

to  him ;  but  if  you  take  from  him  this  right  to  held  indefinitely,  without  knowing  for  what 

personal  liberty,  this  right  to  be  protected  in  and  why ;  but  the  second  and  third  sections 

that  personal  liberty,  and  not  be  deprived  of  it  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

without  due  process  of  law,  and  without  an  the  Secretary  of  War,  immediately  upon  the 

opportunityof  knowing  the  charge  upon  which  passage  of  the  bill,  to  furnish  the  judge  in 

he  is  confined  and  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  each  district  where  the  parties  reside,  or  where 

forfeited  his  liberty,  will  you  not  make  that  they  may  be  charged  with  the  commission  of 

Government,  instead  of  an  object  of  love,  an  an  offence,  with  a  list  of  their  names.    They 

object  of  hate  ?  *'  are  to  be  laid  before  the  grand  jury ;  and 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed  and  thus  whenever  a  grand  jury  shall  have  assembled  in 

explained  his    amendment :    "  Although   the  the  proper  district,  and  shall  have  adjourned 

immediate  question  is  between  the  bill  pro-  without  finding  an  indictment  or  making  a 

posed  by  the  senator  from  Virginia  and  the  presentment  of  ^y  kind  against  the  party 

substitute  which  I  have  offered,  I  will  state  as  who  has  been  imprisoned,  it  is  made  the  duty 

briefly  as  I  can  what  the  provisions  of  the  sub-  of  the  judge  forthwith  to  issue  an  order  dis- 

stitute  offered  by  me  are,  and  wherein  they  dif-  charging  the  prisoner  from  arrest,  and  any 

fer  from  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  person  resistiug  that  order  is  to  be  punished 

of  Representatives.    The  House  of  Represen-  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    The  judge,  how- 

tatives  passed  a  bill,  the  first  two  sections  of  ever,  before  discharging  the  prisoner  from  ar- 

which  provided  for  the  discharge  of  politi-  rest,  is  to  take  from  him  an  oath  of  allegiance 

cal  prisoners,  persons  now  in  confinement  by  to  the  country  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

authority  of  the   Secretary  of  War  or  the  United  States,   and  is  authorized  also,  if  on 

Secretary  of  State  for  what  are  called  political  examination  of  the  facts  he  deems  it  advisable, 

offences.    The  third  section  provided  for  the  and  if  th4  public  safety  shall  seem  to  demand 

suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  it,  to  take  from  the  prisoner  a  bond  condi- 

substitute  which  I  have  proposed  alters  the  tioned  that  he  wiU  keep  the  peace  toward 

numbers  of  the  sections.    It  seemed  to  me  a  the  United  States,  and  appear  from  time  to 

little  more  appropriate  to  provide  in  the  first  time  to  answer  in  the  court  as  the  court  shall 

section  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  haheas  direct." 

corpus,  and  in  the  other  sections  for  the  dis-  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  '^  Whether 
charge  of  the  persons  who  might  be  arrested,  the  pdwer  is  derived  from  the  Constitution  or 
There  is  no  importance  in  that.  It  is  no  mat-  derived  from  the  act  of  Congress  to  suspend 
ter  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  third  section ;  the  writ,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  have  it  de- 
but as  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  rewrite  the  dared  by  Congress  that  the  power  exists  either 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa-  under  the  Constitution  or  under  the  act  of 
tives,  the  second  and  third  sections  being,  as  Congress  \  and  I  will  state  my  reason  for  this 
I  thought,  somewhat  confused  and  not  very  opinion.  We  know  very  well  that  the  people 
clear,  and  desiring  some  amendments,  I  re-  of  the  United  States  are  so  familar  with  these 
wrote  them.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  terms,  *^  be  it  enacted,"  which  are  used  in 
between  the  substitute  I  have  offered  and  the  the  passage  of  laws  by  their  representatives, 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  they  have  chosen,  who  speak  their  own 
VOL.  111. — 17       A     f 
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Toice,  who  legislate  for  them,  who  declare  all  oases  of  political  offences.    I  would  ask  the 

the  popular  wiU,  which,  as  our  ftncestors  main-  learned  senator  to  dedne  what  he  calls  a  polit- 

tained,  is  to  them  the  Toice  of  God,  that  they  ical  offence.  There  is  no  definitioD.  You  leave 

submit  to  an  enactment,  passed  hj  their  rep-  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  ezecntive  to  saj 

resentatives,  commencing  '^be  it  enacted,'*  as  what  a  political  offence  is.    We  know  that 

the  Israelites  of  old  would  submit  to  a  **  thus  since  these  unhappy  difficulties  have  existed  in 

saith  the  Lord."     But,  sir,  when  a  thing  is  this  country,  persons  have  been  seized  in  every 

assumed  to  be  done  by  the  order  of  any  one  part  of  the  country  upon  charge  of  political  of- 

individual,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Presi-  fences,  and  that  those  offences  have  been,  per- 

dent,  their  jealousy  of  despotic  power  exer-  haps,  as  variant  as  the  names  of  the  persons 

cised  by  an  individual  is  such,  that  although  seized." 

he  may  be  acting  within  his  clear  constitutional  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied :  ''The  sen- 
power,  the  people,  perhaps,  are  less  likely  to  ator  from  Kentucky  objects  that  the  bill  de- 
aoquiesce  in  an  order  of  tne  War  Department  olares  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  an  order  of  the  President  than  they  are  to  shall  have  authority  by  proclamation  to  su&- 
acquiesce  in  an  enactment  of  Congress."  pend  the  '  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cot- 
Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  dele-  pu%  in  all  cases  of  political  offences.'  He  says 
gation  of  power  to  the  President,  thus :  ''  I  sup-  the  term  '  political  offences '  is  not  a  technicid 

Sose  this  bill  does  give  the  power  if  you  can  term,  it  has  no  fixed  and  definite  meaning,  and 

elegate  it  in  this  way.    If  the  power  exists,  that  it  is  uncertain  what  it  does  mean;  aud  he 

certainly  those  who   daim   that  the  power  asks,  who  is  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  *  po- 

exists  in  the  executive  are  only  making  a  re-  litical  offences  f '    Are  you  to  leave  it  to  the 

.flection  upon  him  if  they  undertake  to  grant  President  to  decide  at  his  discretion?    And  he 

him  the  power.    I  suppose  this  bill  does  give  thinks  this  is  monstrous.    Now,  I  will  com- 

the  power  if  you  can  grant  it  to  him.    Then  promise  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  who 

comes  this  objection :  can  you  delegate  the  is  in  favor  of  compromise,  and  I  wiU  strike 

legi^tive  authority  of  this  nation  to  tiie  exec-  out  of  the  bill  the  words,  '  in  all  cases  of  polit- 

ntive,  to  be  determined  upon  his  discretion  ical  offences,'  and  then  the  President  wUl  be 

and  not  upon  yours?    Let  those  who  believe  authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  Aaft^o^  e&rptts 

that  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 

writ  of  habeas  carpus  is  vested  in  the  legisla-  reouires  it  during  tibis  rebellion,  everywhere 

tive  power  reconcile  it  to  themselves,  if  they  aua  for  all  offences." 

can,  that  they  can  dispense  with  their  own  After  a  considerable  debate  on  political  is- 

judgment  as  to  whemer  the   public  safety  sues,  the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill 

requires  that  the  writ  should  be  suspended,  passed  as  follows : 

and  CMi  delegate  ^that  power  of  legislation,  YBAs-Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler.  Clark.  Collamcr, 

founded  on  an  act  of  hi^discretion,  to  the  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan, 

executive  of  the  nation.     Why,  sir,  you  might  Harris,  Hicks,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, . 

just  as  well  delegate  to  him  the  power  to  Pomcroj,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil- 

make  any  ap^priatlons  out  of  the  Treasnrr  ^^^^fj^gi^^^^un. 

he  saw  fit.     You  might  as  well   delegate  to  ^f  Indiana,  Latham,  Powell,  Rice,  Richardson,  Sauls- 

him  all  your  powers  of  legislation  and  abdicate  bury,  Turpie,  Wall,  Wiiley,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri 

your  seats  in  Congress,  and  do  what' this  and  —18. 

other  bills  you  have  passed  will  do— create  a  xhis  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  final- 

dngle  despotic  government  in  this  country,  jy  laid  aside,  as  having  been  provided  for  by  the 

Do  it,  and  in  terms  you  abandon  legislation."  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conference,  above 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "Of  the  two  grated,  which  had  been  adopted. 

propositions,  I  favor  the  one  of.  the  senator  ^  

from  Virginia,  aod  I  will  assign  to  fhe  Senate 

very  briefly  the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  pro-  In  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of  December,  Mr. 

position  of  the  senator  from  Virginia.    The  Sanlsbury  offered  the  following  resolution : 

proposition  of  the  senator  from  Virginia  re-  Besohtd^  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  is 

quires  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  dur-  hereby  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  armed 

ing  the  existence  of  these  troubles  shaU  be  ar-  «oldicr8  were  sent  Into  «he  State  of  Delaware,  to  be 

'm^¥rj\  ^^^^^^  «,wv«   ^«*v  ^-  «At.»««»^<^«  ^9  a  preseut  at  the  DoUs  OD  tho  4th  dav  of  Novembcr  last, 

rested  except  upon  oaOi  or  affirmation  of  a  §^^  j.    ^^        *2  election  in  said  Btate ;  and  if  so,  by 

loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States.    It  further  whose  orders,  upon  whose  application,  the  necessity, 

requires  that  any  citizen  who  may  be  deprived  if  any,  for  their  beiuK  so  sent,  for  what  purpose  they 

of  his  liberty  by  being  arrested  shall  have  the  were  sent,  to  what  pfaces  by  name  they  w««  aen^ 

nrivilAffA  t\i  thfl  writ  of  hahMu  Mrmu  in  order  how  many  were  sent,  how  many  to  each  of  such  places, 

pnvuege  01  tne  wm  oi  naoeas  corpus,  moimeT  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  regiments  or  companies  sent,  the 

to  nave  tne  ftots  concerning  the  arrests  juoici-  names  of  the  officers  commanding  such  regimente  and 

ally  investigated.     The  proposition  of  the  sen-  companies ;  and  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  how  many 

ator  from    Illinois  is  widely   different.     The  provost  marshals  were  or  have  been  appointed,  and  at 

amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from  II-  n?»*.P>«««»' i?  "1^  ?*»|S«:JT|?  *^*^  "^^ 

linois,which^iB%er^\H^^  2S^etei,o*'n^hem^^ 

Dill,  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Umted  Senate  all  papers  and  orders  in  his  Department  relat- 

Btates  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  in  ing  to  the  sending  of  saoh  soldiers  into  said  Stete. 
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Mr.  Sanlsborj)  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Sir,  la  a  shown,  that  some  of  oar  own  citizens,  in  the 
State  where  everything  was  perfectly  calm  and  heat  of  political  excitement  and  partisan  re* 
quiet,  where  there  had  been  no  attempt  sinoe  seotment,  have  made  improper,  erroneous,  and 
uie  oommeocement  of  this  revolution  to  take  false  statements  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  If 
Bides  with  the  States  in  revolt,  military  were  that* is  so,  we  have  a  right  to  know  it.  We  have 
Benton  the  day  of  the  general  election  to  every  a  right  to  know  who  those  recreant  sons  of 
voting  place  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  that  Delaware  are.  The  people  of  Delaware  have  a 
State  except  two.  I  state  to  the  Senate  and  to  right  to  know  who  it  was  that  thus  attempted 
the  country  what  I  know  to  be  true,  and  what  to  cause  civil  strife  and  military  rule  to  be  es- 
I  can  prove,  that  peaceable  citizens  were  ar-  tablished  in  the  State." 
rested  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  incar-  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts:  "I  think  it 
oerated  in  the  common  jaU  of  the  county,  at  were  better  that  the  resolution  should  be  pass- 
one  place ;  that  at  another  voting  place,  peace-  ed  over ;  and  I  therefore  move  that  it  lie  upon 
able  citizens,  who  were  making  no  disturbance,  the  table." 

doing  nothing  illegal  or  improper,  were  arrest-  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:   *^  Will 

ed  and  placed  in  confinement  in  a  room ;  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw  that 

at  another  place,  peaceable  citizens,  before  they  motion  for  a  moment?    I  was  going  to  suggest 

arrived  on  the  ground,  before  they  had  done  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Oommit- 

or  said  anything  on  the  election  ground,  were  tee  on  Military  Affairs." 

taken  from  their  wagons  and  fastened  up  in  a  Mr.  Sumner :  *'  I  have  no  objection  to  that." 

house,  and  some  of  them  deprived  of  their  Mr.  Anthony:  '^  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to 

right  to  vote.    I  state  another  fiEtot  which  can  the  information  asked  for  being  obtained ;  I 

b^  proved :  at  another  voting  place,  persons  desire  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  ooun- 

were  intimidated  from  voting,  and  others  were  try ;  but  I  think  th&  resolution  is  not  expressed 

assaulted.    At  some  voting  places  the  inspeo-  in  such  felloitous  language  as  the  senator  from 

tors  of  the  election  were  compelled  to  take  Delaware  usually  employs.    It  seems  to  charge 

what  they  believed  to  be  illegal  votes;  at  other  all  the  matter  that  is  to  be  inquired  into  upon 

voting  places,  persons  having  a  clear  legal  right  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  particularity  of 

to  vote  were  prevented  from  voting  by  the  the  inquiries  seems  to  imply  that  unless  he  is 

military.  pinned  down  to  the  exact  point,  he  is  going  to 

^*  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  say  that  the  General  evade  the  inquiry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  respect- 
Government  desires  this  to  be  done.  Gen.  Wool  ful  or  proper.  I  would  prefer  that  a  resolution 
left  his  headquarters,  went  to  the  town  of  Sea-  should  be  offered  inquiring  generally  into  the 
ford,  in  my  State,  and  stayed  there  until  after  matter ;  and  if  the  Secretary  should  not  reply 
the  election.  I  believe,  as  far  as  Gen.  Wool  fully,  then  we  should  know,  what  the  resolu- 
was  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  election  was  tion  now  seems  to  assume,  that  he  does  not 
concerned  at  that  place,  there  was  very  little  mean  to  answer  the  inquiry  ? " 
wrong  done — ^nothing  further  than  what  would  Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  said:  **Mr.  Presi- 
be  the  natural  effect  of  having  soldiers  at  a  poll,  dent,  I  offer  this  resolution  asking  information 
the  natural  intimidation  which  it  occasioncni.  I  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  proposition  now 
will  state  also  that  where  there  were  regular  is  to  refer  a  resolution  asking  for  information 
soldiers,  under  officers  of  character,  there  was  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Committee  on 
not  generally  so  much  wrong  done  as  at  other  Military  Affairs.  Can  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
places.  But,  sir,  where  Maryland  home  guards  tary  Affairs  give  the  information  ?  How  can 
were  stationed,  outrages  of  a  gross  character  you  refer  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  directed  to 
were  committed  upon  our  citizens.  I  want  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Committee  on 
know — and  that  is  the  object  of  this  resolution  Military  Affairs?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
— ^what  were  the  reasons  for  the  sending  of  they  are  the  persons  who  have  sent  soldiers 
these  men  into  the  State  of  Delaware ;  what  into  the  State  of  Delaware.  I  would  prefer, 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  General  and  I  say  so  frankly  to  the  Sexiate,  if  Uiey  thio^ 
Government."  we  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with  this  infor- 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :   *^  I  hope  the  mation,  that  they  meet  the  question  fairly  and 

resolution  will  be  adopted.    I  do  not  desire  to  vote  the  resolution  down." 

debate  it;  but  I  desire  the  information.  I  think  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  followed,  saying:  "It 

we  are  entitled  to  it.    The  Government  of  the  seems  to  me  that  a  part  of  the  information 

United  States  having  sent  into  the  State  of  sought  for  in  this  resolntion  is  manifratly  im- 

Delaware,  under  the  command  of  a  mi^or-gen-  proper.    It  not  only  inquires  of  the  Secretary 

eral  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  some  of  War  whether  he  has  done  this  thing,  but  it 

three  thousand  troops,  on  the  day  before  the  requires  an  inquisition  as  to  who  instituted 

election,  and  distributed  them  throughout  the  these  proceedings,  who  made  the  representa- 

State — ^a  State  which  has  at  no  time  whatever,  tions  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  induced  hin 

either  by  her  position,  her  course  of  conduct,  to  take  this  official  action,  if  he  did  take  it.    It 

or  the  action  of  her  peofJe,  offered  any  resist-  is  manifestly  improper  ibr  us  to  go  into  any 

ance  to  the  authority  of  tne  United  States — we  such  inquiry  as  that.    Does  the  senator  desire 

have  a  right  to  know  the  reasons  for  such  ac-  to  lay  the  basis  here,  or  to  furnish  the  testi- 

tions.    It  may  be,  and  probably  it  will  be  mony  for  any  number  of  judicial  investigations, 
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for  private  prosecutions  aod  personal  collisions,  Hr.  Stevens:  "Then  the  gentleman  voted 
in  tne  State  of  Delaware?  Does  he  not  see  (if  against  it  upon  the  same  opinion  I  expressed, 
I  apprehend  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  But  I  went  far- 
Delaware)  that  such  must  be  the  case,  if  it  be  ther,  and  voted  for  it  because  I  did  not  believe 
true  that  armed  men  were  sent  into  the  State  that  the  Constitution  embraced  a  State  now  in 
of  Delaware  upon  the  advice  and  reoommenda-  arms  against  the  Government  of  tills  Union, 
Hon  of  some  of  the  clti2ens  of  Delaware  ?  I  am  and  I  hold  that  doctrine  now.  It  was  not  said 
perfectly  content  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  deliber- 
whether  or  not  he  did  send  men  into  the  State  ate  opinion,  formed  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  Delaware  to  attend  the  polls;  but  I  am  not  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
going  into  any  such  private  inquisition-  as  is  of  nations. 

proposed  by  the  resolution,  and  ask  the  Score-  '^  Though  it  may  be  out  of  place  just  now,  I 
tary  to  inform  me  upon  whose  instance  it  was  will  give  one  or  two  reasons  for  my  opinion.  The 
done,  whether  upon  the  recommendation  of  establishment  of  our  blockade  admitted  the 
this  senator  or  that  senator.  If  we  establish  a  Southern  States,  the  Confederates,  to  be  a  bel- 
rule  that  we  shall  do  this,  and  go  on  and  in*  ligerent  power.  Foreign  nations  nave  all  ad- 
quire  of  each  head  of  a  department  upon  whose  mitted  them  as  a  belligerent  power.  Whenever 
recommendation  he  does  this  act  and  that  act^  that  came  to  be  admitted  by  us  and  by  foreign 
we  shall  have  no  end  to  these  inquiries."  nations,  it  placed  the  rebelhous  States  precise- 
Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply,  said :  "  We  do  not  want  ly  in  the  position  of  an  alien  enemy  with  regard 
to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  whether  the  army  to  duties  and  obligations.  Now,  I  think  t£ere 
was  sent  there  and  whether  they  were  dis-  is  nothing  more  plainly  written  in  the  law  of 
tributed  at  the  polls— that  is  notorious ;  but  we  nations  than  that  whenever  a  war,  which  is 
want  the  reasons  which  justify  an  act  which  admitted  to  be  a  national  war,  springs  up  I5e- 
certainly  is  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  tween  nation  and  nation,  ally  and  ally,  confed- 
people  of  Delaware,  and  an  infraction  which,  erate  and  confederate,  every  obligation  which 
carried  out  in  other  States — ^I  am  not  speaking  previously  existed  between  them,  whether 
of  what  the  design  was,  for  I  do  not  know  what  treaty,  compact,  contract,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
the  grounds  were ;  I  want  to  know — would  wholly  abrogated,  and  from  that  moment  the 
enable  any  existing  Administration  to  keep  it-  belligerents  act  toward  each  other,  not  accord- 
self  in  power  and  control  the  Government  of  ing  to  any  municipal  obligations,  not  according 
this  country  just  afl  long  as  it  had  the  military  to  any  compacts  or  treaties,  but  simply  accord- 
force  to  do  so.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  ing  to  the  laws  of  war.  And  I  hold  and  main- 
submitting  to  such  action.  I  want  to  know  tain  that  with  regard  to  all  the  Southern  States 
the  grounds  and  the  reasons,  to  see  whether  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  binding 
there  was  any  justification  for  this  action.  It  influence  aod  no  application." 
is  not,  as  the  honorable  senator  from  Iowa  Mr.  Dunlap:  "Are  not  those  seceded  States 
supposes,  with  any  desire  for  judidal  inquiry  still  members  of  thiB  Union,  and  under  the 
against  iudiyiduaJs  there ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  laws  of  the  Government  ?  " 
It  would  not  be  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  sub-  Mr.  Stevens ;  "  In  my  opinion  they  are  not." 
jecting  them  to  judicial  inquiry."  Mr.  Dunlap:  "  Then  I  would  ask  the  further 

question,  did  the  ordinances  of  secession  take 

In  the  House,  on  the  8th  of  January,  the  them  out  of  the  Union?" 

appropriation  bill  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Stevens :  "  The  ordinances  of  secession, 

an  amendment  was  offered  to  add  to  the  clause  backed  by  the  armed  power  which  made  them 

"  for  compensation  of  thirty-three  commission-  a  belligerent  nation,  did  take  them,  so  far  as 

ers,  at  $8,000  each,  and  eleven  clerks,  at  $1,200  present  operations  are  concerned,  from  under 

each,  $112,200,"  the  following  proviso :  the  laws  of  the  nation." 

I'hmdedtAmtSii^wi  sum  abaU  be  collected  in  the  Mr.  Dunlap:  "Are  they  then  members  of 

insurrectionary  States  to  paj  said  salaries  :  And  pro-  the  Union  ?  " 

didedfuHher/l!ha.i  no  greater  sum  shall  at  any  time  j^    Stevens:    "They  are  not,  in  my  judg- 

be  paid  to  said  commissioners,  or  to  any  of  them,  than  ji*^.^^i^»'«»v»*o         *xivj    cm«     ^JVy  ^  ^j  j  ^^ 

shall  have  been  collected  from  the  taxes  in  the  insur-  nient.                    .,  *    ,   ,         :,.                • 

rectionary  States,  and  paid  into  the  Treasnry  of  the  Mr.  Dunlap :   "  And  the  ordinances  Of  seces- 

United  States.  non  took  them  out  ?  " 

The  discussion  which  followed  brought  out  Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  have  my  own  views  of  this 

an  expression  of  views  relative  to  the  position  subject,  and  if  erroneous  the  gentleman  will 

of  the  seceded  States  under  the  Federal  Gov-  not  act  upon  them." 

ermnent.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Mr.  Dunlap :  "  Then  if  these  States  are  not 
course  of  his  remarks  said :  "  I  did  say,  sir,  within  the  Union,  how,  as  chairman  of  the 
that  I  And  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  Conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  do  you  propose 
the  admission,  under  the  Constitution,  of  West  to  pass  an  appropriation  to  pay  officers  to  col- 
Virginia.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle-  lect  revenue  in  States  which  do  not  belong  to 
man  from  Kentucky  voted  for  that  bill  or  not"  the  Union  ? "            ^ 

Mr.  Dunlap :   **  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  propose  to  levy  that  its. 

from  Pennsylvania  that  I  voted  against  the  and  collect  it  as  a  war  measure.    I  would  levy 

biU,  because  I  deemed  it  unconstitutional."  a  tax  wherever  I  can  upon  these  conquered 
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provinces,  just  as  all  nations  levy  them  upon  quire  the  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
provinces  and  nations  they  conquer.  If  my  war,  and  all  the  other  rights  which  pertain  to 
views  and  principles  are  right,  I  would  not  belligerents  under  the  laws  of  nations/' 
only  collect  that  tax,  but  I  would,  as  a  ne-  Mr.  Mallory :  ^^  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
cessary  war  measure,  take  every  particle  of  me  for  a  moment?'' 
property,  real  and  personal,  life  estate  and  fe-  Mr.  Stevens :  ^*  Oertainly,  sir." 
version,  of  every  disloyal  man,  and  sell  it  for  Mr.  Mallory :  ^*  I  would  inquire  of  the  gen- 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  carrying  on  this  tiemanfrom  Pennsylvania  with  what  propriety 
war.  We  have  such  power,  and  we  are  to  treat  he  can  speak  of  these  men  at  the  South  who 
them  simply  as  provmces  to  be  conquered,  and  are  engaged  in  this  armed  resistance  to  the 
as  a  nation  fighting  in  hostility  against  us  until  United  States  as  rebels,  or  as  disloyal  men, 
we  do  conquer  them.  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  when  he  distinctly  stated  just'  now  l^at  he 
conclusion.  To  me  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  thought  that  the  duty  of  obedience  and  the 
say  that  men,  by  ndUions,  in  arms,  shall  claim  duty  of  protection  were  reoinroeal,  and  that 
the  protection  of  the  provisions  of  the  Gonsti-  when  protection  is  not  afforaed  by  the  6ov- 
tution  and  laws  made  for  loyal  men,  while  they  ernment,  the  citizen  is  not  bound  in  allegiance 
do  not  obey  one  of  those  laws,  but  repudiate  to  that  Government?  Does  not  his  doctrine 
tiieir  binding  effect.  There  never  was  a  prin-  release  these  men  from  all  obligation  to  the 
ciple  more  clear  than  that  every  obligation,  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not 
whether  in  a  national  or  civil  point  of  view,  in  protecting  them  from  the  confederate  govern- 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  reciprocal ;  aod  ment ;  and  has  he  therefore  a  right  to  punish 
that  the  moment  the  duty  ceases  upon  the  one  them  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  or 
part,  the  obligation  ceases  upon  the  other ;  and  by  hanging  them  as  traitors,  for  the  acts  which 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  precisely  the  condi-  they  have  committed  ?  " 
tion  of  the  rebel  States  now."  Mr.  Stevens :  "  All  these  crimes  were  corn- 
Mr.  Yeaman :  *^  I  am  so  much  astonished  at  mitted  before  they  became  belligerents ;  before 
the  doctrine  I  am  now  hearing,  and  I  feel  so  they  had  acquired  the  •tatus  of  a  belligerent 
much  interest  in  this  thing,  not  only  as  a  ques-  power,  and  compelled  us  to  treat  them  as  bel- 
tion  of  constitutional  law,  but  in  view  of  the  ligerents— for  instance,  as  prisoners  of  war." 
influence  which  these  announcements  may  Mr.  Mallory:  *^ I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
have  upon  this  controversy,  that  I  hope  the  from  Pennsylvania  if  the  Confiscation  Act  does 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  ask  another  ques-  not  apply  to  those  crimes  which  have  been 
tion."  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  Certamly."  armed  resistance  which,  in  his  doctrine,  con- 
Mr.  Teaman :  '*  Does  the  gentleman'hold,  or  verted  them  from  traitors  and  rebels  into  public 
does  he  not,  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  enemies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  refer  to  crimes, 
passed  in  South  Carolina  was  legal  under  the  as  the  gentleman  says,  which  were  committed 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? "  before  this  armed  resistance  was  made,  and  our 
Mr.  Stevens :  ^^  I  hold  that  it  was  an  act  of  relations  with  the  Southern  States  became  the 
treason  and  rebellion."  relations  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  another.'.' 
Mr.  Yeaman:  **I  would  ask  further  whether  Mr.  Stevens:  '*I  suppose  that  bill  refers  to 
the  backing  up  of  these  ordinances  of  seces-  a  continuation  of  what  was  commenced  before, 
sion  by  armed  force  imparts  to  them  any  val-  My  own  notion  is,  sir,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
idity  ? "  treat  them  as  we  would  treat  any  other  prov- 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  hold  that  so  long  as  they  inces  that  we  might  conquer.  Now,  sir,  I  do 
remain  in  force  against  us  as  a  belligerent  not  know  but  what  the  President  looks  upon  it 
power,  and  until  they  are  conquered,  it  is  in  in  that  light." 

tSact  an  existing  operation.    I  will  not  ^ay  any  Mr.  Maynard :  *^  This  discussion  has  become 

thing  about  its  legality.   I  hold  that  it  is  an  ex-  very  interesting;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

isting  fact,  and  that  so  far  from  enforcing  any  gentleman  whether  he  holds  to  the  theory  that 

laws,  you  have  not  the  power."  this  is  a  Government  of  the  American  people, 

Mr.  Yeaman :    *^  What  I  want  to  know  is  or  whether  he  holds  that  it  is  simply  a  com- 

whether  these  people  are  now  citizens  of  the  pact  between  separate,  independent,  and  sov- 

United  States,  or  whether  they  are  an  inde-  ereign  States  ? " 

pendent  nation ;  and  if  the  latter,  I  want  to  Mr.  Stevens :    *^  Well,  that  is  an   abstract 

know  where  we  derive  our  right  or  authority  question.    It  has  been  well  settled  heretofore." 

to  wage  war  against  them,  and  to  tax  them  to  Mr.  Maynard :   **If  he  holds  to  the  latter 

support  that  war,  all  of  which  I  am  in  favor  view,  I  can  well  conceive  why  he  should  hold 

of.'^  every  individual   citizen   in  each  particular 

Mr.  Stevens :   "I  hold  that  the  Constitution,  State  responsible  for  all  the  acts  committed  by 

in  the  first  place,  so  far  operated  that  when  the  State  authorities.    If  he  holds  t^  the  for- 

they  went  into  secession  and  armed  rebellion,  mer  hypotiiesis,  I  would  ask  him  how  any  cit- 

they  committed  treason ;  and  that  when  they  izen  can  lose  his  rights  under  the  Constitution, 

so  combined  themselves  as  to  make  themselves  wherever  he  may  be  found,  excepting  by  his 

admitted  as  belligerents — ^not  merely  as  men  in  own  act,  or  by  the  regularly  authorized  act  of 

insurrection,  but  as  belligerents — ^they  did  ac-  the  Government  through  its  different  branches^ 
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legislative,  executive,  and  jadicial  ?     I  will  .county,  or  in  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  in 

ask  !he  gentleman  a  further  question,  because  Vir^nia.    Will  any  of  these  gentlemen  here 

ihis  is  a  matter  in  which  my  constituents  who  are  such  sticklers  for  ^  the  Oonstitution  as 

will  feel  great  interest.    The  gentleman's  re-  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,'  tell  me  by  what 

marks  will  go  out  to  the  country  as  those  of  authority  that  election  took  place,  unless  it 

a  representative  of  his  party,  the  party  which  was  by  that  military  authority  the  existence 

is  now  in  power,  and  they  will  be  repeated  all  of  which  I  have  been*  asserting  ?    Why,  I  saw 

over  the  country  as  those  of  a  representative  from  some  reports  when  that  election  was 

man,  not  expressing  his  own  opinion  only,  but  going  on,  that  at  one  of  the  precincts  they  had 

.the  opinions  of  a  large  party,  the  opinions  of  to  send  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  protect  the 

the  executive."  ballot  box  and  those  voting,  and  that  the  se- 

Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  speak  for  myself  only."  cessionlsts  attacked  them  and  drove  them  off. 

Hr.  Maynard :  "lam  very  glad  to  hear  the  Now,  I  ask  agun,  under  what  part  of  the  Con- 
gentleman  say  that,- for  I  am  personally  well  stitution  are  these  proceedings;  and  if  they 
aware  he  does  speak  for  himself  alone ;  but  I  are  not  under  the  Constitution,  how  is  it  that 
know  that  it  will  not  be  so  understood  and  so  the  Oonstitution  is  in  full  force  in  all  these 
represented  in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  States?    I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Tennes- 

"I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  it  can  see  (Mr,  Maynard),  under  what  clause  of  the 
happen  that  people  situated  as  those  in  my  Constitution  does  his  excellent  friend,  Andrew 
own  particular  district  are,  for  instance,  who  Johnson,  hold  his  office  as  Governor  of  Ten- 
have  resisted  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  nessee  ?  " 

State  and  of  the  State  Government  from  the  Mr.  Maynard :  "  I  will  answer  the  geHtle- 

beginning — ^have  resisted  it  by  arms  and  are  man  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.    Under  that 

now  resisting  it—how  it  happens  that  they  can,  part  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the 

by  any  possibility,  have  lost  their  rights  under  United  States  Government — not  the  people  of 

the  Constitution,  although  they  happen  to  be  the  United  States,  but  the  Government  as  a 

within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  so-called  seced-  Government — ^to  guarantee  to  the  people  of 

ed  States  ? "  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Stevens:  "  I  hope  I  may  be  able  now  to  Whenever  the  authorities  of  a  State  have  ab- 

finish  the  few  remarks  I  proposed  to  make,  be-  dicated,  or  have  been  driven  away  by  usurpa- 

cause  I  wish  to  get  through  with  this  bill  if  I  tion  or  invasion,  the  United  States  Government 

can.    I  have  seen  no  act,  either  done  by  the  must  see  that  the  machinery  already  there  is 

executive  or  proposed  by  the  Congress,  which  vitalized  and  set  to  work." 

would  take  away  any  rights  or  sacrifice  any  Mr.  Stevens:  "I  hold  that  the  Governor  of 

interests  of  the  loyal  men  in  the  rebellious  Yirginia  to-day  is  John  Letcher,  so  far  as  the 

States.    I  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Constitution  is  concerned.    No  other  man  has 

they  have  been  carefully  protected  from  aJl  the  ever  been  elected  according  to  the  provisions 

consequences  even  of  a  war  measure  which  of  the  Constitution.    I  hold,  too,  that  there  is 

was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  which  did,  no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  provisions 

in  the  first  instance,  take  some  of  their  prop-  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  effectuate  thesft 

erty.    There  has  been  great  care  taken  to  sep-  objects,  for  that  these  rebellious  States  are  all 

arate  them  from  the  original  sin  of  those  who  now  under  military  law  and  military  rule,  and 

went  into  the  rebellion,  and  to  guard  all  their  that  this  Government  has  a  right  to  do  all  those 

property.  things  which  are  necessary  to  repress  this  re- 

"  Now,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  speak  only  for  hellion,  and  to  conquer  these  people,  and  then 

myself.    These  views  of  mine  are  not  now  for  we  shfidl  come  to  the  question  of  the  Union 

the  first  time  put  forth,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  afterward.    I  say  that  you  cannot  justify  nine 

have  been  provoked  into  the  expression  of  them  out  often  of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  or  of 

on  this  occasion,  for  I  wanted  to  go  on  with  our  own  acts  here,  if  you  consider  the  Consti- 

the  bill.    But  I  do  not  see  how  the  executive  tution  a  valid  and  binding  instrument  with 

can  view  these  questions  any  other  way  than  I  reference  to  those  in  arms  in  the  rebellious 

do.    He  appoints  in  places  which  we  conquer  States." 

military  governors,  and  I  was  told  yesterday  Mr.  Olin :  "  The  only  theory  that  can  justify 

that  he  nad  created  a  court  in  New  Orleans,  the  prosecution  of  this  war  is,  that  it  is  a  war 

Now,  if  the  Constitution  still  operates  in  those  waged  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the 

portions  of  the  country,  if  it  is  not  a  question  laws ;  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  secession  re- 

of  military  power,  I  want  to  know  by  what  lieves  any  citizen  from  a  single  obligation  that 

authority  he  does  that.    I  see  also  that  by  the  he  was  under  to  the  country,  nor  from  his 

proclamations  of  military  governors  he  orders  allcdance  to  the  General  Government, 

men  to  be  elected  to  take  their  seats  in  this  **  N^ow,  sir,  if  there  be  but  a  single  man  re- 

Congres^   To  be  sure,  he  has  seen  fit  to  direct  maining  loyal  to  the  Constitution  in  any  one  of 

what  kina  of  men  shall  be  elected,  which,  per-  the  seceded  States,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 

haps,  was  right  enough,  or  we  might  have  rights,  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  immuni- 

been  overrun  by  secessionists.    Only  to-day,  ties  granted  to  any  citizen  in  any  loyal  State, 

evidence  has  been  presented  of  what  purports  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  protect 

to  have  been  an  election  held  in  Accomao  such  loyal  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
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rights,  privileges,  andimmimities;  and  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  alone  jastifies  this  war. 

**Now,  sir,  look  at  the  theory  that  is  at- 
tempted to  he  defended  hy  my  learned  Mend 
ft>om  Pennsylvania.  That  he  is  learned  in  the 
law,  his  high  reputation  and  his  long  and  la- 
borious life  in  that  profession  entitle  him  to  be 
considered.  Look  at  his  theory.  Ko  member 
of  this  House  pretends  to  deny  that  any  act  or 
ordinance  of  secession  is  void  in  law ;  and  yet 
the  gentleman'  from  Pennsylvania  finds  that 
somehow  or  other  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
though  void  and  of  no  effect,  did  somehow  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  has  relieved 
the  General  Government  from  all  obligation 
even  to  protect,  or  to  attempt  to  protect,  the 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights.  Now,  can  there  be  a  plainer  prop- 
osition than  this,  that  if  there  be  one  loyal  cit- 
izen remaining  in  a  rebel  State,  no  man,  no 
body  of  men,  by  any  act,  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, can  deprive  such  a  citizen  of  his 
rights? 

'^The  duties  of  obedience  and  protection  are 
reciprocal ;  and  no  just  and  humane  Govern- 
ment, where  it  cannot  give  such  protection, 
will  punish  disloyalty.  The  first  duty  of  the 
€k>vernment  is  to  protect  its  citizens ;  and  the 
nest  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  punish  those 
who  violate  its  laws.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania;  Ilbold  it  in  utter  abhor- 
rence. I  think  it  equally  unsound  and  mischiev- 
ous as  that  of  the  so-called  right  of  secession. 

**  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  appointment 
of  these  military  governors  over  the  conquered 
States,  as  he  calls  them.  Did  anybody  ever 
pretend  that  we  had  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  that?  It  is  only  to  be  justified  as 
a  military  necessity.  It  is  only  to  be  justified 
by  the  usage  of  war.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  commanding  general.  If  a 
judge  or  a  police  magistrate  be  appointed,  it  is 
only  in  pursuance  of  the  power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Constitutional 
questions  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  those  judicial  officers  than  they 
have  with  the  appointment  of  his  aids.  He 
had  undoubtedly  a  right,  where  military  and 
where  judicial  authority  was  to  be  exwcised, 
to  delegate  a  judge,  or  to  delegate  a  m^or-gen- 
eral  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  That  del- 
egation of  authority  is  to  be  justified  alone  by 
the  usage  of  war.  The  power  to  appoint  a 
military  governor  over  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  or  a  person  to  discharge  t^nporarily 
the  functions  of  a  magistrate,  or  a  police  offi- 
cer, by  the  President,  has  its  origin  in  necessi- 
ty, and  is  alone  justified  by  it.  Of  that  neces- 
sity the  President  is  alone  the  judge,  as  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Congress 
can  neither  exercise  the  power  nor  judge  of 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise." 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  "  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
back  to  the  precise  matter  before  us.    It  ia  a 


provision  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  a 
definite  and  specific  purpose ;  and  that  purpose 
is  to  enforce  the  collection  of  a  direct  tax  as- 
sessed by  this  House  in  conformity  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(article  one,  section  two,  clause  four);  a  tax 
which  could  only  have  been  assessed  in  exact 
conformity  to  that  provision.  The  object  of 
this  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  of 
the  law  of  the  last  session,  was  to  enforce,  in ) 
the  disaffected  States,  the  collection  of  that  tax. 
Upon  what  ground,  Mi\  Chairman?  Upon  this 
ground,  that  the  authority  of  this  Government 
at  this  time  is  as  valid  over  those  States  as  it 
was  before  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed ; 
upon  the  ground  that  every  act  of  secession 
passed  by  those  States  is  utterlv  null  and  void ; 
upon  the  ground  that  an  act  legally  null  and 
void  cannot  acquire  force  because  armed  rebel- 
lion is  behind  it  seeking  to  uphold  it ;  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  makes  us  not  a 
mere  confederacy,  but  a  nation;  upon  the 
ground  that  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution 
strike  through  the  State  Government  and  reach 
directly,  not  intermediately,  the  subjects.  Sub- 
jects of  whom  ?  Of  the  nation ;  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these 
acts  of  secession  be  void,  what  is  our  position 
to-day  ?  Gentlemen  say  that  there  is  a  belli- 
gerent power  exercising  authority  against  us. 
That  is,  you  say  that  rebellion  is  attempting 
revolution.  Very  well.  Who  ever  heani,  as 
a  matter  of  public  law,  that  the  authority  of  a 
Government  over  its  rebellious  subjects  was 
lost  until  that  revolution  was  successful — was 
a  fact  accomplished  ?  > 

«*  My  position,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that' 
we  may  appropriate  this  money,  that  we  may 
enforce  the  collection  of  this  tax,  because  to- 
day, as  always  heretofore,  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  binds  and  covers  every 
inch  of  the  territory  of  the  national  domain ; 
because  that  law  which  we  call  the  Constitution 
is,  to-day,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  the 
position  taken  by  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  be  true,  that  we  are  every  day 
passing  unconstitutional  acts,  we  are  every  day 
violating  our  oaths  reeorded  in  heaven  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
hold,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  compel  the  collection  of  this  tax  just  as 
if  the  ordinance  of  secession  had  not  been  passed. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  however  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  powers  which  the 
Constitution  gives  us  (and  they  are  ample  for 
all  good  ends),  when  we  deliberately  pass  from 
fidelity  to  this  Constitution  to  enact  law  in  vio- 
lation of  its  sacred  provisions,  we  are  ourselves 
inaugurating  revolution.  It  is  fire  against  fire, 
and  God  h%ve  mercy  on  the  country. 

"I  have  only  a  word  or  two  more  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  all  events,  at  whatever  cost  or 
peril  of  treasure  or  of  life,  we  must  cling  to  the 
national  unity;  and  for  this  end  we  must  cling 
to  the  only  possible  bond  of  unity — the  Consti- 
tution.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  quietly, 
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but  with  great  sorrow,  to  the  attacks  which  are  party  have  oyertaken  me  and  gone  ahead ;  and 
often  made  on  the  Bepnblican  side  of  the  Hoose  they,  together  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
against  the  gentlemen  from  the  border  States.  York  (Mr.  Olin),  wiU  again  overtake  me,  and 
I  desire  to  say,  what  I  have  often  said,  and  re*  go  with  me,  before  this  infunons  and  bloody 
peat,  with  the  follest  sense  of  my  reeponsibili-  rebellion  is  ended.  They  will  find  that  they 
ty,  that,  in  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  the  Con«  oannot  ezeonte  the  Oonstitotion  in  the  seceding 
stitntion,  and  every  earnest  effort  to  nphold  States;  that  it  is  a  total  nnllity  there,  and  that 
them,  there  have  been  no  tmer,  nobler,  more  this  war  most  be  carried  on  npon  principles 
devoted  men  than  these  representatives  from  wholly  independent  of  it.  They  will  come  to 
the  border  States.  And  the  great  heart  of  this  the  oonclnsion  that  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
country  to-day  goes  ont  to  meet  them  and  to  nres  I  advocated  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
bless  them.  It  is  easy  in  New  England,  where  arming  of  the  negroes,  the  slaves  of  the  rebels, 
fortunes  are  rapidly  baUt  up  and  industry  qmek-  is  the  only  way  left  on  earth  in  which  these 
ened  and  material  prosperity  advanced  by  this  rebels  can  be  exterminated.  They  will  find 
war,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  that  they  must  treat  those  States  now  outside 
patriotic  and  loyal  and  national  These  men  of  the  Union  as  conquered  provinces  and  settle 
have  stood  tiie  touch  of  fire  and  the  sword,  them  with  new  men,  and  drive  the  present 
They  have  been  tried  by  suflfering.  No  ties  of  rebels  as  exiles  from  this  country ;  for  I  tell 
natural  affection,  no  love  of  kindred,  no  fear  of  you  they  have  the  {duck  and  endurance  for 
desolation  or  death  has  moved  them,  not  even  which  I  gave  them  credit  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
your  unkindness.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it  in  a  speech  which  I  made,  but  which  was  not 
is  policy  or  wisdom  to  alienate  such  men  from  relished  on  this  side  of  the  House,  nor  by  the 
ns ;  we  should  rather  grapple  them  with  hooks  people  in  the  Free  States.  They  have  such  de* 
of  steel.  termination,  energy,  and  endurance,  tiiat  noth- 
^^Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Ohairman,  as  a  ing  but  actual  extermination  or  exile  or  star- 
practical  question  this  war  must  be  fought  out  vation  will  ever  induce  them  to  surrender  to 
m  the  border  States.  They  constitute  the  bat-  this  Government  I  do  not  now  ask  gentiemen 
tie  ground  of  this  contest  to-day,  as  they  have  to  indorse  my  views,  nor  do  I  ^eak  for  any- 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Oan  you  body  but  myself;  but  in  order  that  I  may  have 
hold  the  border  States  to  their  allegiance?  If  some  credit  for  sagacity,  I  ask  that  gentlemen 
you  can,  then  the  final  victory  is  with  us.  If  will  write  this  down  in  their  memories.  It 
you  cannot,  separation  is  inevitable.  I  hope,  will  not  be  two  years  Before  they  will  coll  it 
therefore,  and  trust  and  pray,  Mr.  Ohairman,  up,  or  before  they  will  adopt  my  views,  or 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these  party  dis-  adopt  the  other  aitemative  of  a  diBgraceful 
cussions  and  wrangles,  no  more  reproaches  submission  by  this  side  of  the  country." 
thrown  from  the  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  Mr.  Lov^oy :  '^  My  chief  object  is  to  re- 
other.  We  have  no  strength  thus  to  fritter  pudiate  for  myself  and  the  Bepublican  party, 
away.  God  knows  we  need  a  united  people  to  and  tiie  Administration,  the  idea  advanced 
save  the  Union,  trembling  even  now  on  the  very  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  if 
Terge  of  dissolution ;  and  therefore,  if  we  oan-  it  should  be  necessary,  as  I  believe  with  him 
not  agree  upon  all  questions  of  law,  if  we  can-  it  is,  to  annihilate  these  rebels,  to  extirpate 
not  agree  upon  all  questions  of  policy,  let  us  them,  and  repeople  those  States  with  a  loyal 
consent  to  differ  as  we  best  may,  but  with  the  population,  that  that  exile  and  that  annihila- 
firm  resolve  that  everything  of  strength,  of  tion  by  military  authority  would  be  unconsti- 
power,  of  purpose,  of  motive,  of  will  that  is  in  tntional.  Now,  I  claim  that  this  is  precisely, 
ns  shall  combine,  concentrate,  converge  to  save  if  necessary,  just  what  the  Constitution  impera* 
the  national  integrity,  the  national  life.''  tively  requires  of  ns.  That  it  imposes  it  upon 
.  Mr.  Stevens:  **  As  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  us  as  a  sacred  duty  to  destroy  these  rebels,  and, 
tucky  (Mr.  Mallory)  undertook  to  charge  that  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary,  to  exter- 
the  views  I  held  were  the  views  of  others  than  minate  them  in  order  to  restore  as  a  matter  of 
myself,  and  that  I  was  speaking  for  the  party,  fact,  what  still  exists  as  a  matter  of  dght,  the 
it  very  properly  brought  out  a  very  mild  demal  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government  of 
from  the  pleasant  gentleman  from  New  York  the  United  States.  I  repudiate  the  theory 
(Mr.  Olin),  and  the  somewhat  softened  and  mod-  which,  if  I  understand  tiie  gentieman  from 
ified  repudiation  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  Pennsylvania,  is  his  theory,  tiiat  if  I  own  a 
(Mr.  Colfax),  and  I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  vessel,  tiie  merefiBot  that  pirates  come  and  take 
gentieman  from  Kentucky  as  to  at  least  a  por-  possession  of  it,  destroys  the  validity  of  my  ti- 
tion  of  this  side  of  the  House.  I  desire  to  say  tie  to  it.  I  may  not  be  in  possession ;  I  may  go 
that  I  know  perfectly  well,  as  I  said  before,  I  and  demand  the  possesnon  to  which  I  am  le- 
do  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  thi|  side  of  the  gaily  and  constitutionally  entitied,  and  force 
House  as  a  party.  I  know  more  than  that:  may  prevent  my  taking  possession;  but  that 
that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  always  been  does  not  invalidate  my  rightfhl  daim. 
a  step  ahead  of  the  party  I  have  acted  with  in  *^  I  hold  that  if  one  third  of  the  citizens  of 
these  matters ;  but  I  have  never  been  so  far  Kentucky  are  loyal,  the  State  belongs  to  that 
ahead,  witli  the  exception  of  the  principles  I  third ;  that  if  one  fourth  of  the  citizens  of  Ten- 
now  enunciate,  but  that  the  members  of  the  nessee  are  loyal,  the  State  belongs  to  that 
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fourth;  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Govemment  cost  me  ten  years'  ezdasion  from  office  and 

can  enforce  their  rights,  it  is  bonnd  to  enforce  honor,  at  that  period  of  life  when  honors  are 

them ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State  sweetest.    Ko  matter :  I  learned  early  to  do 

Government  can  be  set  going  by  those  who  re-  right  and  to  wait.  Sir,  it  is  bnt  the  development 

main,  who  are  loyal,  whether  one  hal^  one  of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose  children 

fourth,  one  tenth,  or  one  hundredth.  The  right  are  strife  and  mnrder.    Cain  troubled  himself 

of  the  Federal  Government  never  was  invalid-  about  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  and  slew  him. 

ated,  and  never  ceased  for  a  moment^'  Most  of  the  wars,  contentions,  litigation,  and 

Hie  committee  rose  and  reported.  bloodshed^  from  tiie  beginning  of  time,  have 

been  its  frnits     The  spirit  of  non-intervention 

In  the  House,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  is  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  concord.    I  do 

following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr,  Wrighti  not  believe  that  if  slavery  had  never  existed 

of  Pennsylvania,  were  considered:  here  we  would  have  had  no  sectional  contro- 

Baohid  by  the  Houm  of  BepreaentaHves  of  the  Vhi-  versies.    This  very  dvil  war  might  have  hap- 

tedStaUsinCkmffraiaesemblM:  1.  That  the  rebeUion  pened  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  lat^« 

onthepvrtof  thAMcediD^^  Other  and  stronger  causes  of  discontent  and 

ment  and  laws  of  this  Union  was  dehberstelr  wicked  ^^  Aitm-nir^-n  i*-  *«-•-  y^^  T^Atr^  ^^im4.^A  k^^-^.^^^ 

and  without  reasonable  oanse:  the  compaot  of  union  of  disimion,  it  may  be,  have  existed  between 

being  perpetual,  no  State  has  tiie  constitutional  power  other  States  and  sections,  and  are  now  bemg 

to  forcibly  secede;  and  that  there  was  no  ^evanoe^  developed  every  day  into  maturity.    The  spirit 

real  or  imaginary,  anon  the  part  of  the  seceding  States,  of  intervention  assumed  the  fbrm  of  aboMon- 

SSh  amplt^^^^^       ConstituUou  does  not  far-  ^^^  because  slavery  was  odious  in  name  and  by 

2.  rhSt  the  rebellion  being  in  contravention  of  the  asBOoiation  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  because 

Constitution  and  laws,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern-  it  was  that  which  most  obviously  marks  the 

meat  to  put  it  down  without  regard  to  cost  or  the  con-  different  civilizations  of  the  two  sections.    The 


tSSS?  ^Mti^L^'^m*^'*?  for*^  u  ^0  *°1iSd  ^^^^^  herself,  in  her  early  and  later  efforts  to 

?SdS^^^uld  b^  fumShSV  the  peopl^^'ft'at'Si.  ?^  herself  of  it,  had  exposed  the  weak  and  of- 

asmnch  as  the  great  and  wicked  crime  invoked  the  tensive  parts  ot  slavery  to  the  world.      Aboli- 

power  of  the  sword,  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  tion  intermeddling  taught  her  at  last  to  search 

5[*^  ^}^^  ^^^^^  x"?J?  ?*'®°P*^,.  •°4  *»«*»»  ^  *he  for  and  defend  the  assumed  social,  economic, 

nSlSwe?*'^"""'  "'''  "*  '  *^^  political  merit  and  values  of  the  institution! 

8.  iSat  an  honorable  peace  is  desirable,  but  nopeace  But  there  never  was  an  hour  from  the  begin- 

whfle  armed  opposition  menaces  tiiecapiud  and  threat*  ning  when  it  did  not  seem  to  me  as  clear  as  the 

ens  the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  nor  tMt  peace  which  eun  at  broad  noon^  that  the  agitation  in  any 

inmld  be  established  upon  the  dismemlwjedfra^  form  in  the  North  and  West  of  the  slavery 

of  a  mightv  and  prosperous  nation;  and  that  man  who  «„^„+i^«  «„„*  «^««a»  ^«  !-*-.«  ^^a  :«  Ai^^^t^t. 

would  entertain  peace  upon  these  ionditions  is  a  trai-  q^f  aon  must  sooner  or  later  end  m  disunion 

tor  to  his  country,  and  unworthy  the  protection  of  its  fti^d  civil  war.  This  was  the  opinion  and  predic- 

laws.  tion  for  years  of  Whig  and  Democratic  states- 

4.  That  tiie  war  was  inaugurated  solely  for  the  sup-  men  alike;  and  after  the  unfortunate  dissolu- 

pr^on  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoraUon  of  tEe  tion  of  the  Whig  party  in  1864,  and  the  organiza- 

Union  as  it  was ;  that  any  or  all  attempts  to  change  or  z:        ^TiT        *     x  ■»       v  v  '         _r   "^p**"*^ 

divert  this  hue  of  policy  is  a  fraud  upon  the  nation,  a  tion  Of  the  present  Kepublican  party  upon  the 

finuid  upontiie  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  have  exclusive  -anti-slavery  and  sectional  basis,  the 

ascriflcM  their  lives,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  living  sol-  event  was  inevitable ;    because,  in  the  then 

w^t'^^dite  ^ked  m"ad^  between  their  Ibved  existing  temper  of  the  pubUc  mmd,  and  after  the 

^r-Ka^the  vITue  of  do^Uare"ind  cents  does  not  en-  education  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the 

ter  into  the  momentous  question  of  the  maintenance  lecture  and  the  political  canvas,  for  twenty  years, 

of  popular  liberty,  or  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov-  of  a  generation  taught  to  hate  slavery  and  the 

ernment,  wy  more  than  the  lives  and  comfort  orthe  South,  the  success  of  that  party,  possesed  as  it 

SS^desScti'on''^  conspired  and  leagued  together  for  ^^^  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  of  political,  busmess,  social, 

6.  That  the  Union  restored,  the  war  should  cease,  and  religious  influence,  was  certain.    It  was 

and  the  seceding  States  be  received  back  into  the  only  a  question  of  time,  and  short  time.     Such 

Union  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  was  its  Strength,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  believe 

th^  were  originaUy  entitTed.  ^^^  ^^  union  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1860 

Mr.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  speaking  in  op«  on  any  candidate,  even  though  he  had  been  sup- 
position to  the  resolutions,  said :  *'  And  now,  ported  also  by  the  entire  so-called  conservative 
pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  de-  or  anti-Lincoln  vote  of  the  country,  would 
fine  my  position  at  this  time  upon  this  great  have  availed  to  defeat  it ;  and  if  it  had,  the 
question  of  civil  war.  success  of  the  Abolition  party  would  only  have 

**  Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have  op-  been  postponed  four  years  longer.  The  disease 
posed  abolitionism,  orthe  political  development  had  &stened  too  strongly  upon  the  system  to 
of  tiie  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  and  be  healed  until  it  had  run  its  course.  The  doc- 
West,  from  the  beginning.  In  school,  at  col-  trine  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  had  been 
lege,  at  the  bar,  in  public  assemblies,  in  the  taught  too  long  and  accepted  too  widely  and 
Legislature,  in  Congress,  boy  and  man,  as  a  earnestly  to  die  out,  until  it  should  culminate 
private  citizen,  and  in  public  life,  in  time  of  in  secession  and  disunion,  and,  if  coercion 
peace  and  in  time  of  war,  at  all  times  and  at  were  resorted  to,  then  in  civil  war.  I  believed 
every  sacrifice,  I  have  fought  against  it.    It  from  the  first  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  some 
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of  the  apostles  of  that  doctrine  to  force  &  col-  the  Soath  demanded,  and  the  Democratic  and 
lision  between  the  North  and  the  South,  either  Oonservatire  parties  of  the  North  and  West 
to  bring  about  a  separation  or  to  find  a  vain  were  willing  to  grant,  and  which  alone  could 
bat  bloodj  pretext  for  abolishing  Blavery  in  avail  to  keep  the  peace  and  save  the  Union, 
the  States.  In  any  event,  I  knew,  or  thought  implied  a  surrender  of  the  sole  vital  element 
I  Imew  that  the  end  was  certain  collision,  and  of  the  party  and  its  platform — of  the  very  prin- 
death  to  the  Union.  ciple,  in  fact,  upon  which  it  had  just  won  the 
^^ Believing  thus,  I  have  for  years  past  de«  contest  for  the  Presidency;  not,  indeed,  by  a 
nounced  those  who  taught  that  doctrine  with  m^ority  of  t^e  popular  vote — ^the  mcgority  was 
all  the  vehemence,  the  bitterness,  if  you  choose  nearly  a  million  against  it — bnt  under  the 
— ^I  thought  it  a  righteous,  a  patriotic  bitter-  forms  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  the  crime,  the 
ness-— of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  nature.  "  high  crime  "  of  the  Republican  party  was  not 
Thinking  thus,  I  f&rewamed  all  who  believed  so  much  its  refusal  to  compromise,  as  its  origi- 
the  doctrine,  or  followed  the  party  which  nal  organization  upon  a  basis  and  doctrine 
taught  it,  with  a  sincerity  and  depth  of  convic-  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  stability  of  the 
tion  as  profound  as  ever  penetrated  the  heart  Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
of  man.  And  when,  for  eight  years  past,  over  "  But  to  resume :  the  session  of  Congress  ez- 
and  over  again,  I  have  proclaimed  to  the  peo-  pired.  The  President  elect  was  inaugurated; 
pie  that  the  success  of  a  sectional  anti-slavery  and  now,  if  only  the  policy  of  non-coercion 
party  would  be  the  beginning  of  disunion  and  conld  be  maintained,  and  war  thus  averted, 
civil  war  in  America,  I  believed  it.  I  did.  I  time  would  do  its  work  in  the  North  and  tiie 
had  read  history,  and  studied  human  nature,  South,  and  final  peaceable  ac^ustment  and  re- 
meditated  for  years  upon  the  character  of  our  union  be  secured.  Some  time  in  March  it  was 
institutions  and  form  of  government,  and  of  announced  that  the  President  had  resolved  to 
the  people  South  as  well  as  North ;  and  I  continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  even 
could  not  doubt  the  event.  But  the  people  did  go  a  step  farther,  and  evacuate  Sumter  and  the 
not  believe  me,  nor  those  older  and  wiser  and  other  Federal  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  seceded 
greater  than  I.  They  rejected  the  prophecy.  States.  His  own  party  acquiesced ;  the  whole 
and  stoned  the  prophets.  The  candidate  of  the  country  rejoiced.  The  poucy  of  non-coercion 
Republican  party  was  chosen  President  Seces-  had  triumphed,  and  for  once,  sir,  in  my  Ufe,  I 
sion  began.  Civil  war  was  imminent  It  was  JEbund  myself  in  an  immense  majority.  No  man 
no  petty  instirrection ;  no  temporary  combina-  then  pretended  that  a  Union  founded  in  con- 
tion  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  sent  could  be  cemented  by  force.  Nay,  more, 
certain  States;  but  a  revolution,  systematic,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  went 
deliberate,  determined,  and  with  the  -consent  farther.  Said  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  ofScial  diplo- 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  each  State  which  matic  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  : 
seceded.  Causeless  it  may  have  been ;  wicked  por  these  reasons  he  [the  President]  would  not  be 
it  may  have  been;  but  there  it  was;  not  to  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal  donna  of  theirs  [the 
railed  at,  still  less  to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  be  secessionists],  namely,  that  the  F^eral  GoTernment 
dealt  with  by  statesmen  as  a  fact.  No  display  ^"^^^  "?*  w^uee  the  seoedinj;  States  to  obedience  by 
of  vigor  or  force  alone  however  Bndde{  oj  ~^a^"^''in*fS"thrf^di?t'^^iS2,*^ 
great,  could  have  arrested  it  even  at  the  outset  cepte  it  as  troe.  Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  Goyem- 
It  was  disunion  at  last.  The  wolf  had  come,  ment  could  subjugate  thoroughly  disaffected  and  insure 
But  civil  war  had  not  yet  followed.  In  my  de-  wctionary  members  of  the  state, 
liberate  and  solemn  judgment,  there  was  but  one  *^  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  beg  to  know  whether 
wise  and  masterly  mode  of  dealing  with  it  IS'on-  this  conviction  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
coercion  would  avert  civil  war,  and  compro-  tary  is  not  the  j^ilosophy  of  the  persistent  and 
mise  crush  out  both  abolitionism  and  secession,  most  vigorous  efforts  made  by  this  Administra- 
The  parent  and  the  child  would  thus  both  per-  tion,  and  first  of  all  through  this  same  Secre- 
ish.  But  a  resort  to  force  would  at  once  pre-  tary,  the  moment  war  broke  out  and  ever  since 
cipitate  war^  hasten  secession,  extend  disunion,  dll  the  late  elections,  to  convert  the  United 
and,  while  it  lasted,  utterly  out  off  all  hope  States  into  an  imperial  or  despotic  Grovem- 
of  compromise.  I  believed  that  war,  if  long  ment?  But  Mr.  Seward  adds,  and  I  agree  with 
enough  continued,  would  be  final,  eternal  dis-  him: 

union.     I  said  it ;  I  meant  it ;  and,  accordingly,  This  Federal  Republican  system  of  ours  is.  of  all 

to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  and  influence,  I  ex-  forms  of  government,  the  very  one  which  is  most  un- 

erted  myself  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  non-  ^^^  ^^^  such  a  labor. 

coercion.    It  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bnchanan^s  "This,  sir,  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  yet 

Administration,   with  the  almost  unanimous  that  very  day  the  fleet  was  under  sail  for 

consent  of  the  Democratic  and  Constitutional  Charleston.     The  policy  of  peace  had  been 

Union  parties  in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and,  in  abandoned.     Collision  followed ;    the  militia 

February,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  were  ordered  out ;  civil  war  began. 

of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  and  this  "  Now,  sir,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I  believed 

House.     But  that  party,  most  disastrously  for  that  coercion  would  bring  on  war,  and  war 

the  country,  refused  all  compromise.    How,  disunion.    More  than  that,  I  believed,  what 

indeed,  could  they  accept  any  ?    That  which  you  eJl  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day,  that  the 
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South  conld  never  be  conquered— never.  And  war  for  the  Union ;  a  union  of  consent  and 
not  that  onl/,  but  I  was  satisfied — and  you  of  good  will.  Our  Southern  brethren  were  to  be 
the  abolition  party  have  now  proved  it  to  the  whipped  baok  into  love  and  fellowship  at  the 
world— 4hat  the  secret  but  real  purpose  of  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Oh,  monstrous  delusion  1 
war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  t  can  comprehend  a  war  to  compel  a  people  to 
In  any  event,  I  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  accept  a  master;  to  change  a  form  of  govern- 
might  be  the  momentary  impulses  of  those  in  ment;  to  ^ve  up  territory;  to  abolish  a  do- 
power,  and  whatever  pledges  they  might  make  Qiestic  institution — ^in  short,  a  war  of  conquest 
in  the  midst  of  t^e  fury*for  the  Constitution,  and  subjugation ;  but  a  war  for  Union !  Was 
the  Union,  and  the  flag,  yet  the  natural  and  in-  the  Union  thus  made?  Was  it  ever  thus  pre- 
ezorable  logic  of  revolutions  would,  sooner  or  served  ?  Sir,  history  will  record  that  i^r 
later,  driye  them  into  that  policy,  and  with  it  nearly  sis  thousand  years  of  folly  and  wic^ed- 
to  its  final  but  inevitable  result,  the  change  of  ness  m  every  form  and  administration  of  gov- 
our  present  democratical  form  of  government  emment,  theocratic,  democratic,  monarchic, 
into  an  imperial  despotism.  oligarchic,  despotic,  and  mixed,  it  was  reserved 
"  These  were  my  convictions  on  the  14th  of  to  American  stateraianship  in  the  nineteenth 
April.  Had  I  changed  them  on  the  15th,  when  century  of  the  Ohristian  era  to  try  the  grand 
I  read  the  President's  proclamation,  and  be-  experiment,  on  a  scale  the  most  costly  and  gi- 
come  convinced  that  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  gantic  in  its  proportions,  of  creating  love  by 
life,  and  that  all  history  was  a  fable,  and  aa  forced  and  developing  fraternal  afiection  by 
human  nature  false  in  its  development  from  the  war ;  and  history  will  record,  too,  on  the  same 
beginning  of  time,  I  would  have  changed  my  page,  the  utter,  disastrous,  and  most  bloody 
public  condtict  also.  But  my  convictions  did  faunre  of  the  experiment, 
not  change.  I  thought  that  if  war  was  dis-  ^'But  to  return:  the  country  was  at  war; 
imion  on  the  14th  of  April,  it  was  equally  dis-  and  I  belonged  to  that  school  of  politics  which 
union  on  the  15th,  and  at  all  times.  BeUeving  teaches  tibat  when  we  are  at  war,  the  Govem- 
this,  I  could  not  as  an  honest  man,  a  Union  man,  ment — ^I  do  not  mean  the  executive  alone,  but 
and  a  patriot,  lend  an  active  support  to  the  the  Government^is  entitled  to  demand  and 
war ;  ^id  I  did  not.  I  had  rather  my  right  have,  without  resistance,  such  number  of  men, 
arm  were  plucked  from  its  socket,  and  cast  into  and  such  amount  of  money  and  supplies  gen- 
eternal  burnings,  than,  with  my  convictions,  erally,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  war,  until 
to  have  thus  defiled  my  soul  with  the  guilt  of  an  appeal  can  be  had  to  the  people.  Before 
moral  penury.  Sir,  I  was  not  taught  in  that  that  tribunal  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  must 
school  which  proclaims  that '  all  is  fair  in  poll-  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  be 
tics.'  I  loaihe,  abhor,  and  detest  the  execrable  tried.  This  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  and  he 
maxim.  I  stamp  upon  it.  No  state  can  endure  a  laid  it  down  very  broadly  and  strongly,  in  a 
single  generation  whose  public  men  practise  it.  speech  on  the  Loan  bill,  in  1841.  Speaking  of  * 
'Whoever  teaches  it  is  a  corrupter  of  youth,  supplies,  he  said : 

What  we  most  want  in  these  times,  and  at  all       i  hold  that  then  is  a  diatiDctioo  in  this  respect  be- 
times, is  honest  and  independent  public  men.  tweep  a  state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right 


trust  to  God,  and  Truth,  and  the  People.    Per-  oroble  peace,  as  not  only  to  be  what  it  has  been  called, 

ish  office,  perish  honors,  perish  life  itself;  but  moral  treason,  but  very  little  short  of  actual  treason 

do  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  do  it  like  a  man.  ^^^^^ 

I  did  it.    Certainly,  sir,  I  could  not  doubt  "Upon  this  principle,  sir,  he  acted  afler- 

what  he  must  suffer  who  dare  defy  the  opinions  ward  in  the  Mexican  war.    Speaking  of  that 

and  the  passions,  not  to  say  the  madness,  of  war  in  1847,  he  said : 

twenty  millions  of  people.    Had  I  not  read  his-  Every  senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  war ; 

tory  ?    Did  I  not  know  human  nature  ?    But  I  b»it  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  that  opposi- 

«-..JL«i»;i  4-^  Tt^«.    «T»i?    »{»i^4-  «i/x'Kiv  ^^,^*^^  fTi*^  tion.    With  my  conception  of  its  character  and  conse- 

appealed  to  Time,  and  nght  nobly  hath  the  qnences,  it  wJ  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for  it. 

Avenger  answered  me.  «  a    j       •     •    lo^o 

"  I  did  not  support  the  war ;  and  to-day  I  -^»d  agam,  m  1848 : 

bless  God  that  not  the  smell  of  so  much  as  But,  after  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the  Gov- 

one  drop  of  its  blood  is  upon  my  garments,  erament,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not  prerent,  and 

WM.XJ  «iui*  MM.  «i»  uwvx*  *o  upvEA  AA.J   6*^'^^  what  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrest:  and  I  then 

Sir,  I  censure  no  brave  man  who  rushed  pa-  f^lt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  limit  my  eflfbrU  to  give  such 

triotically  into  this  war ;  neither  will  I  quarrel  direction  to  the  war  as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  pre- 

with  any  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  gave  to  Tent  the  erils  and  dan^rs  with  which  it  threatened 

it  an  honest  support.    Had  their  convictions  *^e  couhtiy  and  its  insUtutiona. 

been  mine,  I,  too,  would  doubtless  have  done  "  Sir,  I  adopt  all  this  as  my  own  position  and 

as  they  did.    With  my  convictions  I  could  not.  my  defence ;  though,  perhaps,  in  a  civil  war,  I 

**  But  I  was  a  E;epre8entative.    War  existed  might  fairly  go  farther  in  opposition.    I  could 

— ^by  whose  act  no  matter — ^not  mine.    The  not,  with  my  convictionfl^  vote  men  and  money 

President,  the    Senate,  the   House,  and  the  for  this  war,  and  I  would  not,  as  a  representative, 

country,  all  said  that  there  should  be  war —  vote  against  them.    I  meant  that,  without  op* 
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position,  the  President  might  take  all  the  men  incidental  motions  ndw  pending  dispensed  with, 

and  aU  the  money  he  i^onld  demand,  and  then  and  the  hill  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the 

to  hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability  before  the  House  at  twelve  o^dock." 

people  for  the  results.    Not  bdieving  the  sol-  The  House  then  acyoumed  at  twenty-five 

diers  responsible  for  the  war,  or  its  purposes,  or  minutes  to  six  ▲.  m. 

its  consequences,  I  have  never  withheld  my  The  subject  came  up  on  the  next  day,  when 

vote  where  their  separate  interests  were  con-  Mr.  Stevens  withdrew  the  proviso  to  his  pro- 

cemed.    But  I  have  denounced  from  the  be:  posed  amendment. 

ginning  the  usurpationB  and  the  infiraotions,  Mr.Maynard,of  Tennessee,  then  moved  to  re- 
one  and  all,  of  law  and  Constitution,  by  the  fer  the  bill  and  amendments  proposed  to  the 
President  and  those  under  him;  their  repeat*  Committee  on  Ifilitary  Affairs.  The  previous 
ed  and  persistent  arbitrsry  arrests,  the  sufr*  question  was  demanded  and  seconded. 

Sension  of  habeas  torpui,  the  violation  of  free^  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  think  there  is  a 

om  of  the  maOs,  of  the  private  house,  of  the  radical  difference  between  the  law  of  last  ses- 

press  and  of  speech,  and  all  tiie  other  multiplied  sion  and  the  present  law,  although  that  law 

wrongs  and  outrages  upon  pabUo  liberty  and  was  rather  radical  when  it  was  passed.    That 

private  right,  which  have  nuide  this  country  law,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  its  friends, 

one  of  the  worst  despotisms  on  earth  for  the  and  as  it  may  be  now,  simply  provided  that 

past  twenty  mon^s;  and  I  will  continue  to  re-  AfHcans  might  be  employed  in  the  military 

buke  and  denounce  them  to  the  end;  and  the  service.    It  says : 

people,  thank  God,  have  at  la^  heard  and  f^^^  ^^^  President  be,  and  he  ii  hereby  anthoriied 

heeded,  and  rebuked  them,  too.    To  the  record  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the 

and  to  time  I  appeal  again  jfbr  my  justification."  purpose  of  constructing  intrenchments,  performing 

camp  service,  or  an^  other  labor  in  the  military  or 

naval  service  for  which  they  may  be  fbund  competent, 

In  the  House,  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  Ac 

bill  to  raise  additional  soldiers  for  the  service  «Now,  the  present  pending  law,  as  the  gen- 

of  the  Government  was  considered.  ^Qmm  correctly  observed,  is  intended  to  place 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the  the  African  soldier  on  a  perfect  equality  in 

following  substitute  for  the  bill :  ©very  regard  with  the  white  soldier,  and  that 

A  U  enaeUd  by  tU  8enaU  and  Route  of  RtprmrUo'  ^  ^^^  S^^  ^^  ^^  objection.'* 
tivetoftheOMUdSkOsgo/AnuricainOonarettauem'  Mr.  Stevens  said:  "I  have  not  said  so.  I 
bUd,  that  the  President  oe,  and  he  is  hereby  author-  said  the  object  was  to  put  them  upon  an  equal- 
ized to  enroll,  arm,  equip,  and  receive  into  the  land  ^j  m  to  the  protection  which  Jthe  President 
and  naval  service  of  the  united  States  such  number  of  ^;:„i  j  „irx,j  fvl,«  t  ;i*^  «/sf  r^L^y^  f*^  oo^  ♦>.«f 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  may  deem  useful  ^^^  afford  them.  I  do  not  naean  to  say  that 
to  suppress  the  present  nbeUion,  for  such  term  of  ser-  they  are  to  be  put  upon  a  social  and  political 
▼ice  as  he  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding  five  years,  eqiudity.'' 

The  said  volunteers  to  be  organized  aocordina  to  the  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  followed:  "It 

regulations  of  the  branch  of  service  in  which  tW  may  ^  provided  m  this  biU  that  any  number  of  this 

be  enlisted,  to  receive  the  same  rations,  clothing,  and  tr.  f^^y^^  *"  *'"*"  *^  vuav  a^j  j^uia*uw  v*  w  *« 

equipments  as  other  voluDteerB,  and  a  monthly  pay  not  kmd  of  troops  may  be  raised  that  the  President 

to  exceed  that  of  other  volunteers;  to  be  officered  by  may  deem  usefuL    Well,  how  large  that  num- 

white  or  black  persons  appointed  and  commissioned  "bey  may  be,  of  course  can  only  be  determined 

by  the  President,  and  to  be  governed  bv  the  rules  and  ^y  the  success  which  this  volunteering  meets 

articles  of  war  and  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  ^.tT    °"^"*~  ""*""  "".    *^»**"«'"   "©         JJ 

may  be  prescribed  by  the  President :  Providtd,  That  ^ith,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  service.     If 

the  President  may  forthwith  proceed  to  raiM  as  afor«-  they  are  to  }>e  officered  mdiscnmmately,  either 

said,  in  the  free  as  well  as  in  the  slave  Stotes,  not  less  by  white  or  by  black  persons — as  officered  by 

than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  African  ^mebody  they  must  be— we  shall  not  only 

descent;  and  shall  accept  slaves  as  well  as  freemen;  "k„„^  v«;«-^:««  «««^««i-  i»«+  -^^x^-^  ».at.^»«i<i  «^p 

and  such  slaves  as  are  r^jeived  into  the  service  of  the  S*^«  brigadier-generak  but  m^or-generals  of 

Government,  and  their  families,  shall  thenceforth  be  the  African  race,  if  under  the  powers  conferred 

free;  and  the  United  States  shall  make  reasonable  by  this  bill,  the  President  luiould  choose  to 

oompensaUon  for  such  «f  them  as  bedpnged  to  persons  confer  that  high  authority  upon  men  of  that 

who  had  never  been  disloyal  during  this  rebellion.  ^^ .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Xitovk^i  into  the  same 

Mr.  Sheffield,  of  Bhode  Island,  moved,  when  field  with  white  troops  officered  by  white  men 

the  bill  came  up  on  the  next  day,  to  refer  it  to  who  are  outranked  by  such  colored  officers, 

the  Committee  on  Militaiy  Affairs.  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  white  offi- 

The  previous  question  was  now  demanded,  cers  must  yield  military  obedience  to  them, 

the  object  being,  on  the  one  side,  to  adopt  the  I  need  not  say  to  the  gentleman  f^om  Pennsyl- 

amendment  witliout  debate,  and  on  the  other,  vania,  or  to  tLe  gentlemen  of  the  House,  what 

to  prevent  its  adoption  without  ample  discus-  effect  this  must  have,  whether  rightfully  or 

slon.    A  series  of  manoeuvres  now  commenced  wrongfully,  whether  in  consequence  of  Insane 

of  a  most  exciting  character,  which  resulted  in  and  wUd  and  unreasoning  prejudice  or  not,  I 

an  agreement  that  was  thus  stated :  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  speak  to  the  facts. 

The  Speaker  pro  Umpore  :  *^  The  Ohair  then  I  speak  to  things  as  they  are.  I  speak  to  men^s 

understands  the  proposition  to  be  that  by  unani-  opinions  as  they  have  formed  them,  uid  as  we 

mous  consent  the  vote  ordering  the  main  ones-  cannot  change  them  by  our  legislation,  or  by 

tion  shall  be  understood  to  be  reconsidered,  all  anything  we  can  say  here.    I  ask  gentlemen 
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to  consider  what  would  be  the  practical  effect  cate  them  to  arms  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  we 

of  snch  an  arrangement  of  oitr  army."  send  our  own  sons  there?  " 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentnokj,  took  the  floor 
amendment :  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  saying :  "  You  pro- 
Bat  no  pcraon  of  African  descent  shall  be  admitted  pos®  ^^  tW»  bffl  to  raise  a  force  of  one  bun- 
as a  private  or  officer  of  anj  regiment  in  which  white  dred  and  nftj  thoosand  slaves  as  soldiers.  You 
men  are  in  the  ranks,  nor  shall  any  person  of  African  include,  to  be  sure,  and  permit  to  be  enlisted, 
d««jent,  in  any  case,  be  placed  in  command  of  white  f^^^  ^j^   ^f  ^i^,^^     g^^^^  j^  ^  general  view 

■°*^*®"-  of  the  subject,  can  yon  i4>prove  of  it  ?  What 
M%  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the  bill  is  your  reason  for  it?  Have  you  any  de-, 
with  great  vigor.  He  said  :  "  What  have  we  floien^y  of  numbers  in  your  army  ?  Have 
heard  in  this  hall  since  this  bill  has  been  re-  your  own  constituents  shrunk  from  this  con- 
ported?  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  test?  You  say  it  is  a  contest  for  freedom, 
(Mr.  Stevens),  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Aboli-  a  contest  for  liberty ;  and  shall  we,  sir,  stig- 
tion  party  In  this  House,  and  who  was  the  origi-  matize  our  constituento,  our  brothers,  the  white 
nator  of  this  project,  and  who  has  nursed  it  free-bom  men  of  this  land,  as  being  so  degene- 
with  the  fondness  for  a  sickly  and  only  child,  rate  as  to  shrink  from  this  contest,  and  so  com- 
one  for  whose  fate  he  cannot  but  fear,  tells  us,  pel  you  to  appeal  to  your  own  black  men  to 
and  in  his  place  proclaims  to  the  South,  that  d^nd  the  lil^rtiee  of  &e  white  man? 
we,  with  a  white  population  in  Pennsylvania  *^  What  a  perversion  of  all  feeling  to  make 
and  New  York  alone  of  a  million  and  a  half  such  an  appeal  I  There  is  no  want  of  patriot- 
more  than  there  are  whites  in  the  whole  eleven  ism,  no  want  of  courage  upon  the  part  of  the 
seceded  States  of  the  South,  and  eight  millions  free  white  men  in  this  country.  Have  they 
in  the  fifteen  States  more  than  the  whole  white  riiown  any  such  want  ?  In  a  war  that  has  not 
population  of  the  eleven  States — ^that  with  all  lasted  more  than  eighteen  months,  you  have 
this  difference,  this  country  cannot  conquer  now  in  the  field,  or  marching  for  the  field,  or 
and  suppress  this  rebellion,  unless  he  can  em-  in  preparation  for  the  field,  one  million  of 
ploy  the  negro  slave,  and  put  Sambo,  or  some  white  men,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
other  man  meaner  than  Sambo,  in  command,  voluntarily  become  soldiers.  Where  has  the 
Great  Godl  Is  that  so?  Are  you,  gentlemen  world  exhibited  such  an  example  of  universal 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  prepared  to  patriotism  and  universal  devotion  to  country? 
indorse  this  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Yet  in  the  fiaoe  of  all  this,  gentlemen  here  pro- 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  proclaim  pose  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  the  world  that  our  States,  with  all  their  re-  Americans  of  African  descent.  You  stigmatize 
sources  of  population  and  physical  power,  with  them,  while  you  invite  them  into  the  field, 
such  resources  of  means  for  carrying  on  the  The  biU  is  an  indelible  stigma  upon  their  char- 
war,  with  a  million  soldiers  now  in  uie  field,  acter.  You  employ  Ihem  as  soldiers  to  fight 
still  find  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  blacken  our  your  battle,  but  give  them  only  one  half  pay, 
record  for  the  first  time,  by  adopting  into  the  and  exclude  them  from  command  to  a  great 
army  of  the  United  States  the  African  slave,  extent.  You  put  a  stigma  upon  them,  while 
and  making  him  the  equal  and  associate,  by  you  call  them  into  the  field,  and  while  you 
legislation,  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  may  say  they  are  worthy  to  be  the  defenders  of 
have  distinguished  himself  in  many  a  hara-  the  liberties  of  this  country.  Your  own  sol- 
fought  battle ;  and  that  a  captain  Sambo  and  diers  are  stigmatized  by  your  own  hands.  Is 
captain  white  somebody,  and  colonel  Sambo  this  right ;  or  is  it  anything  else,  in  view  of 
and  colonel  white  somebody  must  stand  side  all  this,  but  a  portion  of  that  abolition  policy 
by  side,  day  after  day,  on  terms  of  perfect  which  would  take  every  slave  from  the  mas- 
equality?*'  ter?  That  must  be  ^e  object.  They  are 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  was  in  favor  of  these  not  necessary  for  the  putting  down  of  this 
troops,  urging  as  follows:  "I  have  another  rebellion.  They  are  not  worthy  of  being  called 
object  in  the  employment  of  these  men,  and  I  to  the  aid  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  considered 
am  willing  here  to  avow  it.    It  is  this:  we  fr«e-bom  men. 

have  not  only  to  conquer  this  rebel  country,  "  All  nations  which  have  held  slaves  have 

but  we  have  to  hold  it  after  it  is  conquered,  been  found  to  reject  their  services  for  military 

We  have  for  a  time  to  hold  it  by  force  of  arms;  purposes  in  time  of  war.    My  learned  friend 

and  the  question  arises  whether  we  shall  send  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shellabarger,)  who  the  other 

our  men  of  the  North  there  to  perish  in  South-  day  was  comparing  these  rebels  to  Catiline, 

em  swamps  and  sickly  localities,  or  whether  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  his  history, 

we  shall  make  use  of  that  population  which,  and  can  bear  testimony  that  he,  that  bold 

from  their  peculiar  physical  adaptation,  can  conspirator,  had  Roman  pride  enough  left  in 

brave  the  malaria  of  that  climate  like  aQiga-  the  midst  of  his  vices  to  reject  the  assistance, 

tors?    If  they  are  ignorant  in  the  use  of  arms,  even  in  his  extremest  hour  of  peril,  of  slaves 

instruct  them  in  that  use.    Teach  their  *  hands  and  gladiators,  although  they  were  white  slaves, 

to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight.'    Are  they  men  who  had  been  bom  free,  men  who  had 

so  bratalized  that  they  will  not  fight  for  their  been  made  captives  in  war,  and  reduced  by 

own  liberty  ?    ShflJl  we  receive  them  and  edu-  the  inhuman  policy  of  that  age  to  the  oon- 
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dition  of  slaverj ;  they  had  been  tainted  and 
marked  with  that  degradation,  and  that  was 
enough;  even  Catiline  would  not  be  their 
leader,  and  preferred  to  face  the  perils  of  the 
battle  aJone.  And  what  a  spectaole  is  here 
presented  I  The  representatives  of  a  nation 
which  has  ever  boasted  of  its  readiness  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  its  people,  are  calling  upon  slaves 
to  defend  it  and  to  defend  them  I  Sir,  it  is  a 
mockery — a  mockery  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  policy  unlike  that  of  any  other  nation. 
It  is  an  insult  to  your  army.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  civilization  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
crime  against  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Union.  These  are  tlie 
sentiments  with  which  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
gard this  measure. 

*^  Bat,  sir,  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  tho 
employment  of  these  men  in  respect  to  their 
inefficiency  as  soldiers,  as  I  do  in  respect  to 
the  character  their  employment  will  give  to 
the  war  itself.  In  what  will  it  result  ?  In  a 
servile  war.  You  put  one  white  man  to  com- 
mand a  thousand  negroes  at  the  South,  and 
will  he  restrain  them  ?  Will  it  not  result  in 
servile  war  ?  It  will  be  a  servile  war  led  by 
white  men.  You  may  get  a  white  man  who 
will  endeavor  to  restrain  them,  who  will  en- 
deavor to  enforce  discipline  among  them,  but 
could  he  do  it?  You  promise  to  all  these 
negroes  set  free  by  the  rresident's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
freedom,  and  you  will  find  that,  though  you 
may  attempt  to  restrain  them,  whenever  you 
attempt  to  put  the  experiment  into  operation, 
you  give  license  to  turn  this  civil  war  into  a 
servile  war.  That  will  be  the  result,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 

'^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  utterly  in  opposition  to 
the  language  used  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation ; 
that  we  must  subjugate  or  exterminate  the 
rebels ;  that  we  must  employ  all  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Government  to  drive  them  from 
the  country.  We  are  told  that  the  rebel 
States  are  te  be  colonized  and  a  new  and  loyal 
race  is  to  be  raised  up.  Robbers  are  to  go  in 
in  a  time  of  national  adversity  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  abolition  policy.  They  are  to 
occupy  the  land  and  drive  the  people  there 
out  of  the  country.  Is  that  a  fair  beginning 
for  an  honest  and  loyal  race  ?  What  can  be 
hoped  for  the  virtue  of  a  people  like  tbat? 
I  kuow  that  one  object  gentlemen  have  in 
view  is  to  abolish  slavery.  You  want  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  whether  you  call  it  the  means  of 
the  end  or  the  end  of  the  means.  They  have 
verified  it  in  this  matter.  It  seems  likely  to 
be  the  end  of  the  means.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  have  it  done  by  any  other  means.  It  is 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Korth  to  domi- 
neer over  the  South.  Wliat  right  has  the 
North  to  do  it  ?  The  South  has  equal  rights 
with  the  North.  It  is  a  domination  more  in- 
tolerable than  any  you  have  complained  of.^' 


Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio,  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  take  slaves  for  the 
army,  saying :  '*  Now,  the  master  is  entitled  to 
the  service  of  his  apprentice  by  virtue  of  statute 
law ;  the  parent  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  his 
child  by  statute  law ;  the  master  is  entitled  to 
the  service  of  his  slave  by  statute  law.  What 
is  the  gentleman's  answer  to  that?  Simply 
that  the  apprentice  and  the  son  can  be  taken, 
because  they  are  not  property,  but  ar%  free 
citizens,  and  not  slaves.  That  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument.  The  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  able  and  elaborate  opinion 
recently  published,  maintains  that  native-bom 
colored  persons  are  citizens.  In  thii^  he  is  cor- 
rect. .  If  we  can  take  as  soldiers  minor  appren- 
tices and  minor  sons,  we  have  the  same  right 
to  take  slaves,  for  they  are  either  persons  or 
property.  If  they  are  persons,  we  are  entitled 
to  tiieir  services  to  save  the  Government ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  or  are  not  citizens  does 
not  change  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
their  services  as  subjects,  unless  they  owe  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  Government.  If  colored 
persons  are  property,  we  may  use  that  proper- 
ty to  put  down  this  rebellion.  The  bill  under 
consideration  does  not  limit  the  use  of  colored 
persons  to  slaves ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  not  be  slaves." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  thus  explained 
the  policy  of  the  Government :  "  The  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been  rather  dictated  by 
necessity  than  by  choice,  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  willingness  oi  the  Gbvernment 
to  save  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  Pres- 
ident, at  an  early  day,  foreseeing  the  course 
which  this  controversy  must  take,  intimated  to 
the  semi-loyal  border  States  the  willingness  of 
the  Government  to  aid  them  pecuniarily  in  any 
reasonable  scheme  of  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation,  advising  action  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  liberal  in  spirit  and 
strong  in  its  resources,  and  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  the  probable  exigencies  of  the 
war  might  render  emancipation  on  some  terms 
necessary  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  re- 
public. Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  its  executive,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  by  its  executive,  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  by  its  legislative  and  execntive  au- 
thority, have  brought  before  their  people  pro- 
jects of  emancipation  on  the  terms  ai^d  under 
the  conditions  which  Congress  has  been,  and  I 
presume  still  is,  willing  to  offer. 

"  The  next  step  was  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  22d  of  September,  announcing 
the  purpose  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  to  proclaim  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  all  of  those  States  remaining  un- 
represented in  Congress  after  one  hundred 
days,  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  this  year.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  of  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
followed.  And  I  here  desire  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  firmness  of  the  executive  on  this  point, 
against  strong  remonstrances,  against  violent 
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opposition,  againBt  opposition  in  his  cabinet,  bill,  in  its  new  fonn,  proposes  to  vest  in  the 

against  threatenings  from  the  army,  threaten-  President  of  the  United  States  a  larger  power 

logs  from  the  traitor  States,  and  timid  counsels  and  wider  discretion  than  were  ever  reposed 

among  his  friends.    That  proclamation,  in  my  by  Congress  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  unless 

judgment,  is  the  salvation  of  the  republic.    I  under  our  previous  legislation  on  the  same 

have  no  time,  however,  to  argue  it  at  length,  subject. 

I  saw  that  it  was  a  necessary  and  logical  con-  ^^1  am  not  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  raise  the  ques* 
sequence  of  this  war.  Its  constitutional  au-  tion  whether  we  may  not  wisely  repose  a  large 
thority,  in  my  sober  judgment,  is  beyond  a  discretion  in  the  executive  at  a  time  like  this, 
doubt  I  have  no  time  to  argue  it  here  at  It  is  among  the  necessities  of  our  condition  that 
lengtb,  but  I  affirm  the  war  power  of  the  Pres-  a  large  discretion  should  be  reposed  in  the  ev- 
ident to  issue  this  proclamation ;  and  its  neces-  eoutive ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see 
sary  effect^  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  all  the  ter-  that  no  such  extent  of  power  is  vested  in  the 
ritory  over  which  it  was  designed  to  operate,  President,  or  any  one  else,  that  that  power 
never  can  be  successfully  questioned,  either  by  may  be  readily  used,  as  all  power  is  liable  to 
Congress  or  any  of  the  jumcial  tribunals  of  the  be  used,  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given, 
country.  The  law  of  nations  dearly  sanctions  to  subvert  instead  of  upholding  the  laws,  ^d 
the  emancipation  of  the  enemy^s  slaves  by  mil-  this  question  is  not  of  the  individual  character 
itary  force  and  authority.  It  is  an  understood  of  the  officer,  but  of  principle  and  policy.  In 
and  received  doctrine.  It  has  been  practised  what  condition  of  our  affairs  do  we  propose  to 
repeatedly  in  this  country.    Great  Britain  ex-  raise  this  new  army  ? 

ercised  its  authority.    France  has  exercised  it  **  If  I  understood  rightly  the  chairman  of  the 

in  a  memorable  instance.    In  Colombia,  in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  my  Mend  from 

South  American  republics,  the  right  has  been  New  York    (Mr.  Olin),  we  have  now  in  the> 

exercised  both  by  the  Spanish  and  American  field,  or  rather  we  have  upon  the  pay  rolls  of 

generals.    This  right  has  been  affirmed  by  emi-  the  Government,  a  million  of  white  men  of  the 

nent  statesmen  in  our  own  country,  by  Jeffer-  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  or  Grerman  races.    This, 

son  and  by  Adams.^'  no  man  can  doubt,  is  a  sufficient  army  for  the 

Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio,  said  the  reason  of  the  op-  purpose  of  suppressing  this  rebellion,  if  this  re- 

r>sition  to  the  bill  was  as  follows :  ^^  I  say  that  hellion  can  be  subdued  by  physical  power  alone, 
believe  the  object  of  gentlemen  in  forcing  I  do  not  say  how  many  of  those  men  are  en- 
this  bill  here  is  to  bring  about,  or  rather  make  gaged  to-day  in  active  service  in  face  of  the 
final  and  forever,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  enemy.  There  are,  we  are  told,  very  large  de- 
This  is  our  justification  for  the  extraordinary  sertions  from  tlie  army.  There  are  vast  num- 
proceedings  the  other  night,  when  we  were  hers  now  on  your  pay  rolls  capable  of  service 
determined  to  use  all  the  means  which  ^e  Who  are  doing  no  service.  But  that  must  be 
laws  of  this  House  gave,  to  prevent  the  passage  to  a  considerable  extent  the  fault  of  the  admin- 
of  a  law  like  tbis,  which  is  aimed  at  the  na-  istration  of  the  army.  It  is  the  plain,  obvious 
tional  life*  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  these  men 
"  The  gentlemen  from  the  border  States  who  are  on  your  pay  rolls  and  capable  of  ser- 
here,  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio — ^for  vice  are  rendering  that  service.  With  a  mil- 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  border — understand  lion  of  efficient  men  in  the  army  and  at  work, 
very  well  the  hidden  meaning  and  certain  ef-  and  with  onr  large  and  gallant  navy,  if  it  is 
feet  of  this  bill.  Every  man  along  the  border  practicable  to  conquer  rebellion  by  arms,  you 
will  tell  you  that  the  Union  is  forever  rendered  have  force  adequate  for  the  purpose,  as  large  a 
hopeless  if  you  pursue  this  policy  of  taking  the  foroe  as  we  can  hope  to  maintain  and  replen- 
slaves  from  their  masters  and  arm  them  in  this  ish  without  bankruptcy, 
civil  strife.  It  will  only  keep  alive  and  aggra-  "  We  must  look,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fiMm^ 
vate  this  alienation  of  sections,  which  hiud  its  cial  aspect  of  this  question,  the  question  of 
beginning  in  hate,  and  would  have  its  end  in  ways  and  means.  I  do  not  think  the  financial 
vengeance.  I  stated,  as  my  reason  for  the  condition  of  this  country  has  been  truly  pre- 
part  I  took  in  the  proceedings  of  our  eighteen-  sented,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  fully  presented, 
hours^  session,  that  this  bill  was  a  part  of  the  for  no  gentlemen,  of  course,  could  desire  to 
plot  to  drive  the  border  Slave  States  out  of  the  present  it  otherwise  than  truly.  If  I  under- 
Union,  or  to  place  them  in  such  hostility  to  stand  the  facts  spread  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
the  Government  as  to  hurl  our  armies  at  tneir  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  before  the 
throats  and  strangle  their  political  life.  I  have  country  in  the  speeches  made  on  this  floor, 
been  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  the  statements  our  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
of  the  eloquent  members  from  Kentucky,  as  year  will  be  at  the  least  two  thousand  million 
well  as  by  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  dollars.  By  that  debt  is  meant  the  liquidated 
other  side.^'  debt  of  the  country.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  unliquidated 
to  the  bill,  said :  ^'  I  believe  that  I  shall  have  debt  of  this  country,  the  debt  for  damages  for 
the  concurrence  of  every  member  of  this  House,  the  taking  of  property  and  the  destruction  of 
and  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  property  by  the  military  power  in  the  prosecu- 
Stevens)  among  the  rest,  when  I  say  that  this  tion  of  the  war,  upon  any  equitable  or  reason- 
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able  role  which  this  Congress  or  any  other  pectation,  pray  add  nothing  to  the  anxiety  and 

Congress  may  adopt  in  its  a^nstment,  may  alarm  of  the  people. 

reach  as  high  as  five  hundred  millions  more.  "Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  object  of  this  war  is 

That  may  be  possibly  too  large  an  estimate,  restoration,  that   involves  a  state  of  things 

but  gentlemen  will  see  at  once  that  how  large  present  or  future  which  will  soon  be  developed 

it  may  be  and  whether  it  reaches  this  limit  and  felt.    A  war  for  restoration  proceeds  upon 

must  depend  on  the  rule  which  Congress  shall  the  ground  that  you  will  find  in  the  rebel 

apply  to  the  a^jnstment  of  those  claims — ^how  States  as  your  army  advances  and  protection  is 

widely  the  door  is  thrown  open.    If  it  is  dis-  made  possible,  men  who  are  ready  to  rally 

posed  to  admit  not  only  all  legal  claims,  but  again  under  the  blessed  fiag  of  the  Union  and 

all  claims  that  are  equitable  in  the  ordinary  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  National 

sense  of  that  word,  and  if  we  also  include  Government.    If  that  feeling  exists  and  is  de^ 

pensions,  I  thiuk  I  do  not  state  the  case  too  vdoped,  certainly  it  will  be  developed  before 

strongly  when  I  say  it  would  reach  five  hun«  the  lapse  of  five  years ;  never,  indeed,  by  this 

dred  millions.  instrumentality,  never.     But  if  the  object  of 

"  Do  not  fail  to  observe  one  other  fact  of  our  this  war  is  not  restoration ;  if  the  purpose  and 

financial  condition ;  and  that  is,  that  when  yon  object  of  this  war  are — as  is  sometimes  declared 

get  the  national  debt  of  this  country,  liquidated  in  the  heated  and  brilliant  rhetoric  of  gentle- 

and  unliquidated,  you  do  not  reach  the  whole  men  on  your  left*>subjugation,  extermination, 

marrow  of  the  thing.     Your  State,  county,  the  reeolonization  of  the  whole  rebel  territory 

city,  town,  and  parish  debts  all  over  this  conn-  —then  your  term  of  enlistment  is  altogether 

try,  taken  together,  will  make  an  aggregate  too  short— altogether  too  short 

approaching  at  least  half  of  the  liquidated  na-  ^'  If,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  be  extermina- 

tional  debt  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year ;  tion,  there  is  not  one  of  these  pages,  snatched 

and  when  you  combine  these  debts,  the  liqui-  prematurely  from  his  mother^s  arms  or  era* 

dated  debt,  the  unliquidated  debt,  the  liability  die,  who  will  live  to  see  the  end.    Yon  have 

for  pensions,  the  State,  county,  city,  and  town  been  waging  the  war  two  years,  and  yet  the 

debts,  and  consider,  also,  how  much  higher  in-  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  rebel  States  to- 

terest  we  are  paying  than  that  paid  by  any  day  is  larger  than  it  was  when  the  war  was 

other  people,  the  fact  will  stare  you  in  the  face  begun.    You  cannot,  probably,  if  you  would, 

that  this  nation  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  and  you  W9uld  not  if  you  could,  carry  on  a 

year  will  be  more  heavily  laden  with  debt  than  war  with  a  fierceness  and  severity  that  would 

any  nation  in  Europe.  destroy  life  as  rapidly  as  it  germinates.     Men, 

"  But  to  the  money  aspect  of  the  question :  in  war  even,  will  marry  and  women  be  given 
the  bill,  without  disturbing  the  present  army  in  marriage ;  children  will  be  bom  to  them, 
at  all,  without  diminution  of  its  numbers,  au-  and  their  mothers  will  hold  tiiem  to  their  flow- 
thorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ing  breasts  as  the  storm  sweeps  by.  The  angel 
enlist  one  hundred  thousand,  or  two  hundred  of  life  wiU  triumph  over  the  angel  of  death, 
thousand,  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  of  Such  is  the  blessed  economy  of  God,  The  ex- 
African  descent ;  and  every  new  man  you  put  termination  of  eight  millions  of  people,  with 
into  your  army,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  use  of  all  our  power  and  all  our  resources, 
intelligent  genUemen  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  is  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility.  Of  this 
costs  you  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  war,  if  it  is  carried  on  for  extermination, 
dollars,  and  if  you  raise  one  hundred  and  flfty  neither  you  nor  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  hope  to 
thousand  men,  as  was  proposed  by  the  gentle*  see  its  dose  but  in  one  way,  to  us  the  way  of 
man  from  Pennsylvania  originally,  you  increase  deepest  humiliation,  the  intervention  of  other 
your  expenses  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun-  nations  to  stay  its  ravages.  Who  talks  of  a 
dred  and  fifty  millions  a  year.  war  of  extermination  is  simply  mad.^' 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  turn  to  another  The  debate  was  further  continued  at  some 
feature  of  this  biU,  the  term  of  enlistment.    It  length  in  the  House ;  the  substitutes  were  re- 
provides  for  the  enlistment  of  men  for  a  period  jected,  and  the  biU  passed  in  the  following 
of  five  years.    Why  five  years?    I  think  there  form: 
is  more  significance  in  that  word  '  five '  in  this 

bill  than  in  aU  other  words  written  in  it.    Its  •  ^  »^  ^^J^Ji^  ^,«^  and  Bouse  of  B^eam- 

nnaaihlAnhiAnfji  ArAiiof  wriftAn      Do  vmi  mpon  Mtva  qf  the  Untied  State*  of  America  i«  Congreu 

possiDie Objects  arenot  written,  do  you  mean  ^^^^  That  the  Preaident  be,  and  is  hereby  au- 
to say  to  the  country  that  it  is  your  expectation,  thoriied  to  enroll,  arm,  equip,  and  receive  into  the 
your  reasonable  e:q)eotation,  and  the  basis  on  land  and  naval  aenrice  of  the  United  States  such  num- 


your 

period  ^.  -,^  ^.^w  .^«o^  .    —  ^ jevn,    --^  « 

say  to  the  country  that  on  the  vast  scale  on  to  the  ngulations  of  the  branch  ofserrice  inwhicE 

*  which  the  war  is  now  prosecuted,  and  at  the  they  may  be  enlisted,  to  receive  the  same  rations, 

expense  of  treasure  and  life  at  which  it  is  pros-  dothing,  and  equipments  as  other  volunteers,  and  a 

A/»nf  Ail   ^««  ^'^'^^^*-  *^  ^.-w.-  \¥  ^T*  Ax«  fi<»-A  ^i>a*o  monthly  pay  not  to  exceed  that  of  other  volunteers ;  to 

ecuted,  you  expect  to  carry  it  on  for  five  years  y^^  officerSiby  persons  appointed  and  commissioned  by 

more  ?    If  such  be  your  expectation  it  is  just  the  President,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  mles  and  ai^ 

and  manly  to  say  so.    If  such  be  not  your  ex*  tides  of  war  and  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as 
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Bar  be  prescribed  hj  ihe  President :  I^pvided,  That  In  the  Senate,  on  the  5tli  of  Febrnaiy,  the 

nothing  Win  contained,  or  in  the  rules  and  articles  i^^  fo^  enrolling  and  drafting  the  mUitia,  &c, 

of  war,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  or  permit  __  _  ^-„^  j«,^j  ^*u  4.v«  ««™^  «,««♦„  ««^«««.^J 

any  officer  of  African  descent  to  be  appointed  to'^rank,  was  considered  With  the  Mnendments  reported 

or  to  exercise  militaiy  or  naral  authority  orer  white  oj  the  Uommittee  on  Jdilitary  Anairs. 

officers,  soldiers,  or  men  in  the  military  or  naral  ser-  Mr.  Garlile,  of  Westeri;  Virginia,  stated  that 

Tice  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shidl  any  jjrcater  pay  gome  provisions  of  the  bill  appeared  to  be 

than  ten  doUars  per  month,  with  the  ususT  allowance  f  doubfcfnl  propriety,  and  of  very  doubtful 

of  clothing  and  rations,  be  allowed  or  paid  to  pn-  ^''  **;;"''".*"  f.:  *^  J?    xV     ^         »^ij    wuumux 

vatcs  or  laborers  of  African  descent  which  are,  or  may  constitutionality.  He  therefore  moved  to  strike 

be,  in  the  militair  or  naral  service  of  the  United  cat  the  second  section,  as  proposing  *'^  to  put 

States :  Brotidedfurther,  That  the  slaves  of  loyal  citi-  the  entire  militia  of  the' States  under  the  con- 

wns  in  the  States  exanpt  bv  tj»«  P"«jdOTL^»  pn^B^^^  trol  of  the  President,  and  subject  to  certain 

mation  of  January  1, 1863,  shall  not  be  received  mto  __|^.  -„;i  «^,^i„i.:^„«  x.«»  ;i.«a^;Vi»  4.t.»^  ««  i>^ 

the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  sbaU  there  rules  and  regulations  for  draftmg  them  as  he 

be  lecmitinff  offices  opened  in  either  of  the  Stotesof  may  prescribe."    if  this  motion  succeeded,  it 

Delaware,  Maryland,  w  estom  Virginia,   Kentucky,  was  his  intention  also  to  move  to  Stride  out  the 

Tennessee,  or  Missouri,  without  the  consent  of  the  fonrth,  seventh,  and  tenth  sections  of  the  bill. 

Governor  of  said  State  having  been  firatobtamed.  of  whichhe  said:  "Those  sections  strike  down 

The  vote  was  as  foUows :  everything  like  the  rights  of  the  States  to  take 

Ybas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab-  oare  of  their  own  mUitia,  and  they  take  from 

Ijtt,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  B^^  the  States  really  all  control  over  them.    The 

^:^ti^ro^^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes 

ConUing,  Conway,  Cutler,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dnnn,  Edger-  Oongress— 

ten,  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fessen-  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 

den,  Thomas  A.  D.  Fessenden,  Fisher,  Frank,  Gooch,  ihe  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  re- 

Gurley,  Hooper,  Hutehins,  Julian,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  pel  invasions. 


lem 

_              _          ,,„•..      ^.. ..  -  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 

Phelps,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  John  H.  Rice,  Riddle^  States. 

veni  Train,  Tnmble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Horn,  Walker,  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 

Wall,  Wallace,  Waahbnrne, Wheeler, Alberts. White,  United  States,  without  reference  at  all  to  the 

Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worcwter-^  States  of  the  Union,  to  give  to  the  President 

NATs-Messrs.  WiUiam  Allen.  WiUiam  J.  Allen,  ^^  yj-jj^  ^0  call  the  entire  military  force  of  the 

Ancona,  Bailey,  Biddle,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Clements,  Cobb,  ^  oi.  x       •    **^ '^  ""^  **^*''"*^*X^^"^*  ""j 

Cox,  Cravens,  fcrisfield.  Crittenden,  Delapiwne,  Gran'  jov^ral  States  mto  the  service  of  the  United 

Syt,  Grider.  Hale,  Hall,  Hardine,  Harrison,  Holman,  States,  to  provide  how  they  shall  be  called  in, 

orton,  Johnson,  William  Keltogg,  Kerrigan,  Law,  to  provide  for  enrolling  and  drafting  them,  and 

Lazear,  LeaiT,  MaUorv,  May.  Mavnard,  Menzies.  Mor-  to  make  mles  for  their  government,  ignoring 

ris.  Noble,  Norton,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Pnce,  Rohm-  ^«4.!,^i„  ai^^  «^„^«^^^«#.„  7,^x1,^  fli.«fri      t4?«.v;„ 

son,  James  S.  Rollins,  ^hiel,  Stiles   Benjimin  P.  entirely  the  goveraments  of  the  States.    Kthis 

Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,   Vallandigham,  Vibbard,  were  a  despotic  Government,  or  if  the  people 

Wadsworth.  Webster,  Whale^r,  Chilton  A.  White,  belonged  to  this  Government,  there  might  be 

Wickliff,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Wright^  and  Yeaman— 64.  ^  some  such  assertion  of  power  on  the  part  of 

On  the  8d  of  February  the  bill  came  trp  in  Congress;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Govem- 

the  Senate,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ^^^^  belongs  to  the  people,  and  the  present 

on  Military  Affairs.                       *  war  is  an  effort  to  preserve  that  Government. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Committee  re-  ^  <^^®  people  do  not  feel  interest  enough  in 

ported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  with  a  re-  ^^^  own  Government  to  preserve  it,  I  doubt 

commendation  "  that  it  do  not  pass,  because  v®^   mnah.  whether   you  can   place  power 

the  authority  intended  to  be  given  by  it  is  suf-  enough  in  the  hands  of  their  agents  to  make 

ficiently  granted  in  tiie  twelfth  and  fifteenth  sec-  ^^^  do  it." 

tions  of  the  act  approved  July  17, 1862,  chapter  ^-  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  in  opposition  to 

101."  The  following  are  the  sections  referred  to:  *^e  ^ill>  «»id-  "Mr.  President,no  bill  has  ever 

Sec.  12.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  the  Presi-  beenr  introduced  into  Congress  of  such  fearful 

dent  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  into  the  import  as  the  one  now  under  consideration,    it 

serric^  of  the  United  Stetea,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  confers  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 

atmcting  intrenchments,  or  performing  camp  service,  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 


ized  under  such  reffulations,  not  inconsistent  with  United  States  at  his  absolute  command. 

the^  Coostitation  and  laws,  as  the  President  may  pre-  ^^  It  is  the  enrollment  that  puts  him  into  the 

'^Q^'^^    J  J  I    u  ^  ^i         ^  :f  mu  X  n  service.    As  soon  as  he  is  enrolled,  no  matter 

Sec.  15.  And  be  td  further  enacted,  Th&i  sll  penons  ^x^^x  ui„  ^Sa«>^;T.f;z^  «,«„  k«,  k^  ^o  onKi^^  ♦« 

who  have  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  enrolledT  in  the  J^**  5^«  dlsabiMies  may  be,  he  is  s^bjeot  to 

service  of  the  United  States  under  this  act  shall  receive  the  order  of  the  Jrresident  of  the  United  States 

the  pay  and  rations  now  allowed  by  law  to  soldiers,  and  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  ■  There  is  no 

accordmg  to  their  respective  grades :  Provided,  Thai  exemption.     I  object  to  the  bill  on  that  ac- 

persoos  of  African  descent,  who  under  this  law  shall  nQTini^ 

be  employed,  shall  receive  ten  dollars  per  month  and  1;t>*x  tr     t%      -j     j.  t    v    a  x    av    vn    xm 

one  ration,  three  dollars  of  which  monthly  pay  may  be  But,  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  bill  stiU 

in  clothinpr.  more  ODt  another  ground.    Heretofore,  in  our 
VOL.  III. — 18       A 
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history,  Congress  has  assnmed  the  responsibil-  and  regulations,  whenever  it  was  necessary  ta 

ity  of  passing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  bring-  make  them.    Now,  this  bill  simply  provides 

ing  soldiers  into  the  field.    This  bill  proposes  that  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to 

to  surrender  that  right  now  and  forever,  and  make  the  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  en- 

to  confer  npon  the  President  of  the  United  rolling  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  for  draft- 


give 

bin,  and  to  pause  before  they  cast  their  vote  for  the  power  to  appoint  the  officers ;  it  does  not 

either.    As  has  been  well  said  by  the  senator  take  away  from  the  States  the  power  to  train 

from  Virginia,  they  strike  down  every  right  the  militia  when  organized  and  when  enrolled ; 

pertaining  to  the  States.  In  some  of  the  States  it  does  not  take  away  from  the  States  the 

we  have  in  our  militia  tlioee  who  do  not  belong  power  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  laws 

to  the  militia  in  other  States.    In  some  of  the  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of 

States  you  have  the  negro  in  your  noilitia ;  in  the  United  States.    I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it 

others  you  have  not.    Under  the  operation  of  trenches  in  any  way  upon  the  provisions  of  the 

this  bill  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  Constitution ;  but  it  is  an  important  provision, 

the  absolute  power  to  take  every  man  into  the  ^ving  the  President  of  the  United  States  dnr- 

service  who  may  di£Eer  with  him  in  political  mg  this  rebellion  the  authority  to  make  the 

sentiment  and  political  views.    He  is  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enroll- 

the  regulations ;  he  is  to  make  the  law.  He  may  ment  of  the  mUItia,  and  for  the  drafting  of  the 

take,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  class  of  peo-  militia. 

pie  whom  we  do  not  believe  to  be  capable        ** Objection  is  made  to  the  fourth. section, 

of  fighting  battles  or  maintaining  the   civil  which  provides  that  persons  when  drafted  shall 

government.  be  considered  as  in  the  service  of  the  United 

*'  Mr.  President,  when  I  look  at  the  measures  States.  I  think  it  a  very  important  provision, 
that  are  proposed  here,  when  I  see  the  deep  in-  When  either  a  volunteer  or  a  drafted  militia- 
terest  that  is  felt  in  the  section  of  the  country  man  is  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
from  which  I  come,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  to  States,  he  is  under  the  rules  and  articles  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  war.  Now,  this  section  simply  provides  that 
country,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  if  you  x>a8s  the  the- rules  and  articles  of  war,  which  apply  to  a 
bill  you  had  under  consideration  tiie  other  day  person  who  is  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
to  appropriate  money  to  purdiase  slaves,  and  United  States,  shall  apply  to  a  man  when  he  is 
the  bill  to  bring  into  your  armies,  side  by  side  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ; 
with  our  white  race,  an  inferior  race,  the  and  after  being  drafted,  it  is  provided  that  he 
negro,  I  fear  you  will  plunge  the  country  into  may  be  examined  and  discharged  for  physical 
civil  war.  I  ask  yon  to  consider ;  I  ask  you  to  disability ;  and  if  found  incapable  of  bearing 
reflect.  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  arms,  of  course  he  will  be  discharged.  The  bill 
whether  this  feeling  so  deep  and  fearful  is  right  also  provides  that  any  person  drafted  may  snp- 
or  wrong.  I  know  it  exists,  and  as  legislators  ply  a  substitute,  and  then  he  shall  be  exempted 
it  is  our  duty  to  treat  of  facts  as  they  are.  It  during  the  war.  But  it  is  important  that  when 
is  our  duty  to  remember  that  our  fellow  citi«  persons  are  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
zeus  have  passions  which  may  dethrone  reason,  United  States,  they  shall  be  placed  under  the 
and  sometimes  cause  them  to  act  precipitately  rules  and  articles  of  war  just  as  much  as  though 
and  hastily.  God  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  aug-  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
ment  this  feehng,  already  excited  enough.  I  United  States.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  sad  one,  but 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  American  Senate  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  some  localities 
to  forbear  before  passing  acts  that  may  involve  where  men  were  drafted,  not  one  fifth  of  those 
us  in  further  trouble,  in  disaster,  and,  it  may  m^n  were  ever  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
be,  in  civil  war.  Whenever  you  have  called  on  United  States,  but  absented  themselves.  There 
that  section  of  the  country  for  volunteers' yon  was  no  mode  to  reach  them,  and  the  draft  was 
have  got  them.  Whenever  yon  have  asked  for  substantially  broken  up  in  that  way.^* 
them  they  have  come.  Ifin  other  sections  of  the  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  reply  said: 
country  t^ey  have  not  come  as  promptly  as  they  ^^  Sir,  there  is,  in  my  view,  a  difference  between 
have  from  that,  is  there  nothing  less  than  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
give  absolute,  extreme,  dangerons  power  to  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  Con- 
President  to  fill  up  your  army?"  stitution  makes  a  difference.    It  gives  you  the 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  then  explained  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  with  a  lim- 
the  bill :  '^  The  Government  has  the  power  to  itation  as  to  Uie  appropriations ;  but  the  mili- 
organize  the  militia  and  to  arm  the  miUtia,  and,  tia  are  the  forces  of  the  States  as  States.  The 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the  Congress  of  Constitution  gives  you  power  to  call  them 
the  United  States  has  enacted  that  all  persons  for^  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  not  exempted  two  cases ;  but  it  does  not  give  yon  tlie  con- 
by  law,  shall  be  enrolled.  Congress,  at  the  trol,  nor  does  it  intend  to  ^ve  you  the  control 
last  session,  enacted  that  the  President  of  the  of  Uie  militia  of  the  States  in  the  same  manner 
United  States  should  make  the  needfhl  rules  that  you  have  of  the  army  and  navy.    You 
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have  not  the  authority,  in  my  judgment,  to  Mr.  Biohardson,  of  Illinois,  interrupting  the 

govern  the  militia  of  the  United  States.    Yoa  senator,  said :    *^  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the 

may  provide  for  their  organization ;  you  may  senator  that  the  Attorney-General  has  given 

provide  for  their  enrollment,  which  is  part  of  an  opinion  that  all  persons  who  are  bom  free 

the  organization ;  you  may  provide  for  arming  in  this  country  are  citizens,  no  matter  whether 

them ;  you  may  provide  the  mode  and  manner  of  Afriean  descent  or  not.   I  believe  that  is  the 

in  which  they  shall  be  disciplined ;  but  you  purport  of  his  opinion,  and  I  presume  the  Pres- 

cannot  execute  that  by  your  own  executive ;  dent  accepts  that  as  the  law.'' 

it  is  left  to  the  States  to  do  it  themselves,  the  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Carlile  was  rejected 

authorities  of  the  States  being  in  express  terms  as  follows : 

authorized  to  do  it.    You  may  provide  for  the  Tsi^s—MeasTS.  Bayard.  Carlile,  Davis,  Hicks,  Ken* 

government  of  such  part  of  them  as  are  em-  nedy,  Latham,  Powell,  Rice,  Bicbardson,  Saobbury, 

ployed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Turoie,  Wall,  WiUey.  and  Wilson  of  Missouri-u. 

toes  that  include  the  right  to  pkce  the  entii^  Cofc^teAtor^^         ^^^Sli^^'^S;^^ 

control  over  all  citizens  between  eighteen  and  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harding,  Harlan,  Harris,  H^i- 

fortj-five  in  every  State  at  the  mere  discretion  derton,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Xane  of  Indiana,  Lane 

of  the  Freddent,  whether  they  have  beeli  mns-  ©^  Kansas,  Momll,  Nesmitb,  Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sum- 

tered  into  the  service  or  not!    Is  it  not  an  "*^X'.?  «^<*tTr»mbull.  W«de,  WiUdnson,  Wilmot, 

•.^.ou  uiw  iiu«  aet  Txv^  u«  uu»  I     w_  >•<  uvo  <u.  »nd  Wilson  of  Mossachusetts— 88. 

abase  of  terms  to  say  that  they  are  in  the  em«  .       ^^      i>       ^r    ^   <m   ^    _^  •<         ^  ^<^ 

ployment  of  the  United  States?  "  ,  ■^*?*'****«  *^'°?*^\^,1'"*'  ***  ^f''*  °^*  *¥ 

Mr.  Nesmlth,  of  Oregon,  expressed  the  fol-  fo^t  section  of  the  biU  was  next  considered, 

lowing  views  on  the  points  uhder  considera-  Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  took  the  floor  in 

tion:  "The  Dower  which  it  is  proposed  to  con-  oPP<>.«t»on;    He  said:  "The  section  now  nnder 

fer  upon  theTresident  is  merely  a  power  which  consideration  provides  that  when  a  man  shall 

is  to  go  into  force  antecedent  to  &ese  miUtia-  have  been  drafted  mto  the  mUitia  accordiM  to 

men  becoming  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  ^Z^  ^f  ^  ^T  ^"a  *^?  i****  C2°«»^«««J!« 

United  States     It  is  merely  provided  that  he  «'*>J«.«*  *«*^e  f  ?^®*.  »?*,,"''^'^  **^  7"»  J^* 

shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  enroUing  provision  is  ttat  he 'shall,  when  so  drafted,  be 

and  drafting  the  mmtiaf  not  for  the  execntioS  ?««°i®?  *«,  ^,  >'».*?'**  '**'"*l  J*T*f  .,?*1  f*" 

of  the  enroflment  and  the  draft  itself,  that' be-  ^""'t^  S*»*f  •     ^}  '»  suggested  that  that  de- 

ing  already  provided  for  by  law.    It  is  there-  claratwn  is  beyond  our  power.    I  do  not  pro- 

foFe  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  constitutional  P°*»  *?  fiT^??*!**^  JT*  °°'''i  ''"**•  T^'^  J" 

objection  which  has  been  raised  by  the  senator  ""^f."*  that  if  lean  find  aprecedentm  theearly 

from  Delaware  does  not  apply,    the  language  Pn"'*^  "^  ft  *^'f  *^'  ""  »"  ^*'^'  »«»«??/ 

is, '  all  proper  rules  and  regilktiona.'    iTp^  7°?  Pl«'>f ' '  ^haU  have  gone  far  enough.    I  do 

hend  tiat  the  term  «pro^r'  as  there  SSed,  ^^'^%''^  to  consider  it  as  res  tnUgra  again. 

must  have  reference  tS  existing  laws;  and  tf  The   Constitution,   indeed,    provides   m    the 

the  President  should  make  rules  and  regula-  a^eaaments :          .„..,,. 

tjons  for  drdling  the  militia  into  the  service  of  ^"jJthe^S^^C^t  c^mtunf^'tTfl?,:.^ 

the  Unitea  btates,  wnicn  were  not  autnorized  ment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 

by  the  existing  laws,  the  courts  might  inter-  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 

vene  and  dia  '           '               *                     "  "^             ^    »        • 
were  drafted 


mipropei  .  ^ ^^ „ ^^^ ,. „„„^„ 

*'  The  objection  which'the  senator  from  H-  against  himseilTtior  to^be  deprived  of  Ufe^iibexiyy^r 
linois  made  was  that  certain  classes  or  persons  property,  without  dae  process  of  law. 
of  particular  political  opinions  or  of  some  par-  ^'  That  phrase  '  due  process  of  law '  has  often 
ticular  complexion  mi^ht  be  drafted  or  might  been  decided  by  our  courts  to  mean  the  ordi- 
be  left  out,  as  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  nary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  by  courts 
his  power,  saw  proper,  I  tiiinkthe  provisions  and  juries.  In  the  act  of  1795,  regulating  the 
of  the  section  are  such  as  to  exclude  any  such  draftmg  of  the  militia,  it  is  provided  that  when 
idea.  It  is  very  explicit  in  the  enumeration  of  a  man  who  is  drafted  neglects  or  refbses  to  ap- 
the  persons  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  draft,  pear  and  do  duty,  he  sheJl  be  subject  to  such 
and  it  says  that  in  all  coses  it  shall '  indnde  all  and  such  fines  described,  which  shall  be  levied 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  upon  him  by  a  court  martial.  The  part  of  the 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  ^uch  as  Constitution  which  I  have  read  would  not  sub- 
may  be  exempt  therefrom  by  existing  laws  of  iect  any  man  to  the  infliction  of  any  penalty 
the  United  States.*  I  do  not  suppose  that  un«  by  a  court  martial  (for  that  is  not  'due  process 
der  the  provisions  of  the  section  as  it  stands  of  Law)  '  unless  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
the  President  could  make  any  discrimination  United  States.  The  act  of  1795  subjected  men 
against  persons  entertaining  political  sentiments  to  fine  by  court  martial  when  they  had  been 
different  from  his  own ;  neither  do  I  suppose  drafted,  though  they  had  not  been  mustered, 
that  he  could  force  any  alien  or  any  person  of  That  has  been  the  law  ever  since.  In  the  case 
African  descent  into  the  service  under  this  of  Martin  ve,  Mott,  which  the  honorable  sena- 
section.  It  confines  him  strictiy  to  those  who  tor  wiU  find  in  12  Wheaton^s  Reports,  and  also 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States."  in  another  case  reported  in  5  Wheaton,  the 
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marsbal  bad  levied  upon  property  and  collect-  '^  This  fourth  section  proposes  to  subject  the 

ed  the  fine  assessed ;  the  owner  of  the  proper-  men  who  may  be  drafted  under  the  provisions 

tj  replevied  the  property  thus  taken,  which  was  of  this  bill  to  martial  law,  to  bring  {hem  under 

distrained  for  the  fine ;  and  the  whole  case  came  the  rales  and  articles  of  war,  to  deprive  them 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  their  constitutional  right  of  being  tried  for 

The  entire  question  was  brought  before  the  oriminal  offences  by  presentments  and  an  in* 

court,  and  a  great  variety  of  points  was  start-  dictment  before  a  jury  of  their  peers  before 

ed.    The  constitutionality  of  such  a  law  was  they  have  been  mustered  into  the  service,  or 

contested.    The  court,  however,  sustained  the  before  they  have  entered  the  service  of  the 

levying  of  a  fine  by  a  court  martial  in  that  United  States.    Such  a  power,  Justice  Story 

case.    They  said  it  was  a  constitutional  law,  says,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  is  not 

notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  Constitu-  conferred  by  the  Constitution  or  warranted  by 

tion  which  I  have  read.^*  that  instrument.  (Story ^s  Commentaries  on  the 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  in  reply,  said :  "  The  Constitution,  volume  8,  page  86,  section  1202.) 

clauses  in  the  Constitution   authorizing  the  I  will  read  it  again: 

President  to  call  forth  the  mmtia,  and  to  pro-  ^he  tight  of  goTeming  them  was  confined  to  the 

vide  for  their  organizing  and  aisoiplining,  have  gindo  case  of  their  being  in  the  actual  service  of  the 

been  cited  as  authoritv  for  the  power  sought  to  United  States,  in  some  of  the  cases  pointed  out  in  the 

be  exercised  by  this  bill ;  and  tne  distinguished  Constitution.    It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  they 

senator  from  Vermont,  for  whose  learnmg  and  ^^^^^^  subjected  by  the  General  Govemment  to  mar- 
intellectual  ability  I  have  the  highest  respect, 

contented  hunself  this  morning,  by  way  of  sua-  "We  know  that  this  right  of  calling  the 
taining  the  provision,  by  citing  two  precedents,  militia  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
decisions  which  he  says  have  been  made  by  the  out  of  their  States,  was  resisted  by  Connecti- 
Supreme  Court,  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle  cut  and  Maaaachusetts ;  and  Justice  Story,  in 
constitutional  questions.    I  desire  to  invite  his  bia  Commentaries,  refers  to  that  resistance  : 
attention  to  an  authority  which  I  know  will  be  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  it  was  held  that 
respected  by  him.    It  is  none  other  than  Chief-  the  GoTernora  of  the  States,  to  whom  orders  were  ad- 
Justice  Story,  who  wrote  his  Commentaries  dressed  by  the  Prwident  to  caU  forth  the  militia  on 
long  after  the  decbions  to  which  the  senator  Sr."}vi^b«bir^'.'v^^ 
from  Vermont  has  referred,  and  who  it  must  ^ot  bound  by  the  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President, 
be  presumed  was  perfectly  familiar  with  those  .i  *     .     t    i.«      ox               •    ^.i,       ^       i 
deckons,  which  authorit/directly  controverts  "  Agam,  Justice  Sto^jr  says  m  the  same  vol- 
the  position  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  ^«»  P««^  ^^»  section  1208 : 
precedents  cited,  and  denies  the  power  claimed  There  is  a  dear  distinction  between  calling  forth  the 
by  the  friends  of  this  bill.     It  is  a  remarkable  militia  and  their  being  in  actual  service.  T'hcse  are 
fa^t  that  in  the  discussions  of  this  subject  by  ?,^eV"^SJ3XnTbJ:!?nSI'  "t^ atTlfn^^ 
Chief  Justice  Story,  he  refers  to  the  debates  in  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  except  when  in  ac- 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  Federal  Con-  tnal  service,  and  not  when  they  are  merely  ordered  in- 
stitution, and  shows  by  reference  to  those  de-  to  service.    They  are  subjected  to  martial  law  only 

bates  that  one  of  the  objections  nrged  to  the  -^  jjf  "'"^Trobf/ed't  ™l''  '"'*°  """* 

clauses  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Constitution,  '               ^              ^ 

providing  for  calling  forth  the  militia  and  or-  "Now,  Mr.  President, upon  the  constitution- 

ganizing  and  disciplining  and  goveraiog  them  al  question,  it  seems  to  me  the  authority  which 

when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  I  have  read,  laid  down  by  Justice  Story,  in  his 

that  it  might  be  construed  to  confer  the  very  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  should  be 

power  which  is  now  sought  to  be  exercised  by  suflSdent,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  con- 

the  fourth  section  of  this  bilL    I  repeat,  Mr.  atitutional  argument  made  by  the  senator  from 

President,  and  I  desu*e  to  call  the  attention  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  precedent  cited  by  my 

senators  to  this  important  fact,  that  one  of  the  distinguished  friend  from  Vermont, 

reasons  urged  in  the  Federal  Convention  ugainst  *'We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact— 

the  adoption  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  exists-- 

which  are  relied  upon  as  conferring  authority  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  and  impression  in 

for  this  provision  which  is  now  moved  to  be  the  country  that  this  war  is  not  being  waged 

stricken  out,  was,  that  it  might  be  construed  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and 

a  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  power  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was.  So  long 

sought  to  be  ingrafted  into  this  bill.    2  El-  as  that  sentiment  exists,  your  efforts  will  be 

liot's  Debates,  pages  287,  288,  and  294,  shows  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  all  your  bills  and 

the  fact  that  I  have  stated ;  and  Justice  Story,  all  your  authority  will,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 

in  commenting  upon  it,  says :  people  they  are  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional, 

arbitrary  power,  be  resisted  by  them.  That 
The  right  of  goveTnine  them  [the  militia]  was  con-  impression  will  prevail  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
fined  to  the  single  case  oftheir  beine  in  the  actual  ser-  look  to  force,  ana  force  alone,  not  only  to  sup- 
vice  of  the  United  States,  in  aome  of  the  cases  pointed  press  the  rebellion,  but  to  fill  up  our  armies, 
out  in  the  Cronstitution.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  *^  j  .^  «4.«««^i,««  ♦i»/v  at.m  r^f  tl^io  nrkVAmm^^nf 
that  they  could  be  subjected  by  the  General  Goveri'  ^^  ^  strengthen  the  arm  of  this  Govemnttent. 
ment  to  martial  law.  Sir,  force  is  one  of  the  means  to  be  used  agamst 
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this  rebellion ;  but  force  is  not  the  most  desira-  th^  aniral  of  the  men  at  the  place  of  rendezrons ;  or 

ble  means  to  be  used  against  the  people  loyal  |^  *°^  ^^f  dircumstances,  I  c*n  entertain  no  dou^t. 

to  the  Oonstitution  and  the  Government  of  si^e^^weps^SJf  caSi^g  forth"the  nrilitil,™?^iSanfo 

their  ooontrj.  arming,  disciplining,  and  goveminff  them.     But  has 

Mr.  Doolittle  thus  explained  the  case  stated  Congreaa  maae  any  declaration  on  this  subject,  and  in 

by  Mr.  Oollamer:  "Mr.  President,  the  case  re-  ^^*^  manner  is  the  will  of  that  body,  as  expressed 

fired  to  by  the  honorable  senator  fiom  Ver-  ^  *^*  before-mentioned  laws,  to  be  construed? 

mont  is  a  case  arising  nnder  the  law  of  Penn-  "  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  under  the 

sylvania.    Congress  had  provided  by  law  for  laws  of  1795  and  1614,  and  the  other  laws 

the  drafting  of  the  militia,  and  subjecting  those  of  Congress,  Congress,  in  the  legislation  which 

who  did  not  appear  to  penalties  to  be  imposed  had  taken  place  on  that  subject,  did  not  de- 

by  courts  martiaL    Congress  did  not  provide  dare  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  in  the 

that  the  courts  martial  should  be  established  by  service  of  the  United  States  until  they  were 

the  authorities  of  the  United  States.    The  law  finally  mustered  in,  and  were  entitled  to  receive 

of  Pennsylvania,  however,  stepped  in,  and  pro-  their  pay.  There  is  one  point  farther.  He  says : 

vided  that  if  persons  were  drafted  in  pursuance  Bat,  although  Congress  has  been  less  explicit  on 

of  this  act  of  Congress  and  failed  to  come,  they  this  subject  than  they  mieht  have  been,  and  it  could 

should  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  b«  ^wbed  the^  had  been,  I  am,  nejertheless,  of  opin- 

thifl  AAfc  of  DnniFrAfla   ani{  nrninrlAH  alon  fhui  ft  w«»  *bat  a  fair  construction  of  the  different  militia 

act  or  Uongress,  Mia  proviaea  also  tnat  a  ^^  ^^^^  United  States  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  that 

court  martial  of  tne  State  snoula  be  organued  gomething  more  than  organising  and  equipping  a  de- 

to  impose  the  penalty.  The  State  court  martial  tachment,  and  ordering  it  into  serrice,  was  consid- 

of  Pennsylvania  imposed  the  penalty  and  levied  ered  as  necessary  to  place  the  militia  in  the  service  of 

the  fine.    The  property  was  seized.    The  pro-  ^^  ^'^^^^  S^**«»- 

perty  seised  by  virtue  of  this  order  of  the  court  "  And  therefore  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion 
martial  was  replevied,  and  the  oontroversy  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  not  by  its  law 
which  grew  out  of  that  went  up  to  the  Su-  declared  when  a  man  was  drafted,  he  was  from 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  that  moment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
this  question,  which  my  honorable  friend  is  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war ; 
now  ^scussing,  was  one  of  the  preoise  ques-  and  as  Congress  still  left  him  as  a  part  of  the 
tions  which  were  discussed  in  tiiat  case.  Jus-  State  militia,  he  was  still  subject  to  the  laws 
tlce  Washington,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  governing  the  State  militia,  and  therefore  a 
the  court,  laid  down  the  rule  that  under  the  militia  court  martial  of  the  State  could  impose 
law  of  Congress  as  it  then  existed,  a  distinction  a  legal,  valid  fine  upon  him  for  refusing  to 
was  taken  between  a  person  called  to  go  into  obey  the  oalL  The  court,  therefore,  sustained 
the  service  and  a  person  who  was  actually  em-  the  proceeding  of  the  court  martiaL  Justice 
ployed  within  the  service.  He  said,  further.  Story,  in  ^ving  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
that  Congress  might,  by  law,  have  declaied,  he  as  a  dissentient  jadge  arrives  at  the  con- 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  dusion  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  uncon- 
had  declared,  that  the  time  when  he  went  into  stitutional  and  void,  uses  the  same  language 
the  service  might  date  from  the  time  when  he  which  he  subsequently  put  into  his  Commen- 
was  drafted,  or  from  the  time  when  the  order  taries,  and  that  is  the  language  which  the 
went  to  the  Governor  to  call  for  the  troops,  or  senator  from  Virginia  has  read.'^ 
when  it  went  to  any  other  officer.  Mr.  Justice  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  still  farther  in  ex- 
Story,  who  was  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  planation  said :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  in- 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time  from  New  Eng*  terrupt  the  senator  from  Ohio ;  but  on  this 
land,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  disaf-  subject  of  conscription  I  have  not  expressed 
footed  to  the  war  of  1812,  in  delivering  a  dis-  myself  as  he  seems  to  think.  On  the  (question 
senting  opinion,  took  issue  with  the  comi;,  and  of  giving  up  this  contest  I  agree  with  him ;  the 
laid  down  this  dogma,  which  he  subsequently  people  of  this  country  never  will  give  up  their 
put  into  his  book,  in  which  he  olidmed  that  Gt)vemment ;  but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
tmder  the  Constitution  such  a  distinction  did  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle) 
exist ;  and  it  is  this  opinion  of  Justice  Story  to  the  authority  which  he  presumed  he  found 
expressing  a  dissenting  opinion  which  the  Sen*  decided  in  the  case  of  Houston  vs.  Moore.  If 
ator  fropd  Virginia  has  quoted.  the  senator  will  turn  a  little  further  to  the 
**  fiLaving  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  make  history  of  that  case,  he  wiU  find  that  what  he 
it  certain,  I  propose  to  read  a  little*  from  read  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  the  mere 
this  authority.  Justice  Washington,  in  deliv-  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  who  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  uses  this  Ian-  ered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  not 
guage :  concurred  in  by  any  of  the  other  judges  so  far 

The  first  question,  then,  is  at  what  time  and  tm-  «?  ^  ^^  shows.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Jus- 

der  what  circumstances  does  a  portion  of  militia,  tlce  Washington  says : 

drafted,  detached,  and  odled  forth  by  the  President.  The  other  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment 

enter  into  the  serTice  of  the  United  States,  and  change     ought  to  be  affirmed  * 

their  character  from  State  to  national  militia?     That  «frv  i.«     *v     •   j           *    i?xv             i.  v  i 
Congress  might  by  law  have  fixed  the  period  by  con-  ^^**  «>  ^^  judgment  Of  the  court  below- 
fining  it  to  the  draft ;  the  order  given  to  the  chief  but  they  do  not  concur  in  all  respects  in  the  reasons 
magistrate  or  other  militia  officer  of  the  State;  to  which  mfluence  my  opinion. 
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'^Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  a  separAte  legions  in  camp  or  on  .the  battlefield.    If  we 

opinion  on  that  occasion,  to  which  I  desire  mean  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  tiie  Oon- 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  senator  stitntion  and  ^e  laws,  if  we  mean  to  preserve 

from  Ohio,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  im-  the  unity  of  the  republic,  if  we  mean  that 

pression  that  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  America  shall  live  and  have  a  position  and 

States  and  without  State  concurrence  in  your  name  among  the  nations,  we  must  fill  the 

action  of  conscription,  you  san  still  enforce  it.  broken  and  thinned  ranks  of  our  wasted  bat- 

If  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  be  authority,  the  sena-  talions. 

tor  is  mistaken  in  that  as  a  question  of  consti*        '^  The  issue  is  now  dearly  presented  to  the 

tutional  law.    In  the  very  same  case,  Mr.  Jus*  country  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  o^  the 

tice  Johnson  said :  American  people :  an  inglorious  peace  with  a 

They  [Congress]  may  command  or  request ;  and  in  dismembered  Union  and  a  broken  nation,  on  the 

the  case  before  us,  they  obviously  oooflned  themseWes  one  hand,  or  war  fought  out  until  the  rebellion 

to  the  latter  mode.    Indeed,  extcnalve  as  their  power  jg  crushed  beneath  its  iron  heel    Patriotism, 

oTer  the  militia  is,  the  United  SUtes  are  obviously  _  _  _^|,    .  „  a.^^^^    v»«,«*«5*J^««;i   •«!;  J^« 

intended  to  be  made  in  some  measure   dependent  ^  ^^  ^  freedom,   humanity,  and  religion, 

upon  the  States  for  the  aid  of  this  species  of  force,  accepts  the  bloody  issues  of  war  rather  than 

For,  if  the  States  will  not  officer  or  train  their  men,  peace  purchased  with  the  dismemberment  of 

there  is  no  power  given  to  Congress  to  supply  the  de-  the  republic  and  the  death  of  the  nation, 
nciency.                  ^            ...  "If  we  accept  peace,  disunion,  death,  then 

**In  the  conclusion  of  his  opinion,  going  on  ^e  may  speedily  summon  home  again   our 

to  show  still  that  what  the  senator  from  Wi&-  armies;  if  we  accept  war,  until  the  flag  of  the 

cousin  thought  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  republic  waves  over  every  foot  of  our  united 

was  nothing  but  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  country,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  ranks 

Washington,Mr.  Justice  Johnson  said:  of  our  armies,  broken  by  toil,  disease,  and 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  point  death,  are  filled  again  with  the  health  and 

whatever  decided,  except  that  the  fine  was  constitu-  vigor  of  life.    To  fill  the  thinned  ranks  of  our 

T^:^t  l^^^'&lfes^^^el^^T^  battalions,  we  must  again  call  upon  the  people, 
conclusion  is  various,  coinciding  in  but  one  thing,  Ihe  immense  numben  already  summoned  to 
namely,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  Judgment  of  the  the  field,  the  scarcity  and  high  rewards  of 
State  court  of  Pennsylvania.  labor,  press  upon  all  of  us  the  conviction  that 
"  In  the  opinion  as  rendered  by  Justice  Story,  the  ranks  of  our  wasted  regiments  cannot  be 
the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  with  him  filled  again  by  the  old  system  of  volunteering, 
so  far 'as  this  case  is  concerned,  as  is  stated  by  If  volunteers  will  not  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
him  in  his  Commentaries,  from  which  I  read ;  country,  then  we  must  resort  to  the  involun- 
for  Juslace  Story  expressly  tells  us  that  in  his  tary  system.  If  we  summon  the  militia,  we 
views  he  has  the  concurrence  of  one  of  his  must  have  new  regiments  and  new  officers — 
brethren,  and  not  one  of  them  concurred  with  raw  soldiers  and  untrained  ofiicers— enormous 
Justice  Washington  in  the  opinion  referred  to  expenses  and  impotent  forces.  The  nation  needs 
by  the  senator  from  Wisconsm."  not  new  regiments  nor  more  officers ;  it  needs 
The  motion  to  strike  out  was  rejected.  Yeas,  new  bayonets  in  the  war- wasted  ranks  of  the 
13 ;  nays,  28.  veteran  regiments.  In  the  ranks  of  these  bat- 
On  the  16th,  the  subject  came  up  again  in  tie-scarred  regiments  one  new  recruit  is  worth 
the  Senate.  more  than  three  in  new  regiments  under  un- 
Mr,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  the  pas-  tried  officers;'  and  the  chances  of  comfort, 
sage  of  the  bill,  stating  these  reasons:  ^^We  health,  Und  life  are  fax  greater  in  the  old  than 
are  now  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  for  the  in  new  regiments. 

preservation  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  menaced  **  Volunteers  we  cannot  obtain,  and  every- 
by  the  foulest  and  most  wicked  rebellion  re-  thing  forbids  that  we  should  resort  to  the  tem- 
corded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  young  porary  expedient  of  calling  out  the  militia, 
men  of  the  republic  for  more  than  twenty  Such  a  call  would  waste  resources  and  absorb 
months  have  been  thronging  to  the  field  to  up-  the  energies,  and  increase  but  little  the  military 
hold  the  cause  of  their  perilled  country.  They  forces  of  the  country.  The  needs  of  the  nation 
left  their  homes  in  the  pride  and  bloom,  and  demand  that  we  should  rely  not  only  upon  yol- 
fiUed  with  the  high  hopes  of  young  manhood,  unteering,  nor  upon  calling  forth  thQ  militia, 
Those  noble  regiments  of  volunteers  that  left  but  that  we  should  fill  the  regiments  now  in 
theirhomesfnllof  lusty  life,  and  in  all  the  pride  the  field,  worn  and  wasted  by  disease  and 
of  strength  and  assured  confidence,  are  now  death,  by  enrolling  and  drafting  the  population 
thinned  and  wasted  by  the  diseases  of  the  camp  of  the  country  under  the  constitutional  author- 
and  the  storms  of  battle.  Tlie  old  regiments  ity  *to  riuse  and  support  armies.*  The  Con- 
hardly  average  now  more,  than  four  hundred  stitntion  of  itie  United  States  confers  upon 
men  in  the  field  fit  for  the  stem  duties  of  war.  Congress  the  absolute  and  complete  power 
Many  who  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country,  *to  raise  and  support  armies,'  qualified  only 
and  who  have  followed  its  flag  with  unswerv-  by  the  provision  that  appropriations  for  that 
ing  devotion,  now  sleep  in  bloody  graves,  or  purpose  shall  be  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
linger  in  hospitals,  or,  bending  beneath  disease  **  Sir,  this  grant  to  Congress  of  power  '  to 
and  wounds,  can  no  longer  fill  the  ranks  of  our  raise  and  support  armies '  carries  with  it  the 
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right  to  do  it  by  Tolnntary  enlifltment  or  by  neoessarj  authority  under  the  present  situation 

compulsory  process.    If  men  cannot  be  raised  of  our  public  affairs.    I  intend,  if  there  shall 

by  voluntary  enlistment,  then  the  Government  be  time  during  the  present  session,  to  intro- 

must  raise  men  by  involuntary  means,  or  the  dnce  a  bill  into  the  House,  open  for  discussion 

I^ower  to  raise  and  support  armies  for  tiie  pub-  and  amendment,  to  allow  us  to  perfect,  if  it  is 

10  defence  is  a  nullity.''  thought  we  can  perfect,  some  of  the  detidls  of 

Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  the  this  bill.    I  mean  that  the  House  shall  have  an 

bill.  opportunity  to  do  so  if  this  bill  shall  become  a 

Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  mal^e  law. 
the  period  of  service  for  the  conscripts  one  year.       Mr.  Oltn  then  noticed  the  chief  objections  to  > 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote :  the  biU  thus :  ^  Some  objections  are  made  to 

YiAs— Messre.  Collamer,    Cowan,   Daris,  Dixdn^  this  measure.    First,  that  it  does  not  ask  the 

Foot,  OrimeSy  Harris,  HenderBoo,  Hicks,  and  Tmm-  oo6peration  of  the  States,  and  invite  the  in- 

boU— 10.  ,:.    rtL    ji     r^i   «  strumentality  of  State  organizations  in  raising 

^^vlV'H^^A^^t^'  ^^^^'  S'^P^^^S  ^^^J^  these  troops  conceded  to  bo  necessary  at  thw 

Boohttle,  Fesseadeo,  Foster,  Harding.  Harlan,  Howard,  w*w«  «iw|#o  w""^*"^  "y  mw  **www«x»ij  ai*  luio 

Howe,  King,  Lane  oflndiana.  Lane  of  Kansas,  Latham,  tmie.    My  first  answer  18,  there  W  no  time  to 

McDougall,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Pomeroy,  Rice,  Sher-  employ  such    instrumentality.    Many  of  our 

man,  SomDer,  Ten  Eyok,  Waide,  WiUcinaon,  and  Wil-  State  Legislatures  would  not  and  could  not 

son  of  Maasachoietto-sa.  perfect  such  measnras  within  the  next  twelve 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  months^    In  the  mean  time  untold  disasters 

for  a  third  reading,  and  read  the  third  time  and  would!  very  likely  befall  our  arms  by  reason 

passed.    The  vote  is  not  given  in  the  official  of  such  delay.    All  concede  the  present  is  the 

report.  critical  period  of  the  war,  and  that  the  present 

On  the  28d  of  February,  the  bill  was  con-  exigency  demands  imperiously  that  whatever 

flidered  in  the  House.  of  v%or,  whatever  of  authority,  whatever  of 

Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York,  who  had  chai^ge  of  power  the  National  Government  has  as  a  Gov- 
the  bill  in  the  House,  thus  stated  the  course,  he  ernment,  should  be  exerted  at  this  time, 
proposed  to  pursue :  ^^  I  propose  to  move  to  '^  My  second  answer  is,  that  this  '  power  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Military  raise  and  support  armies,'  expressly  given  by 
Affairs,  and  on  that  motion  to  permit  discus-  the  Ck>Dstitation  to  Congress,  should  be  exer- 
sion  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  for  a  reason-  cised  by  Congress,  and  not  petitioned  for  as  a 
able  length  of  time ;  then,  after  such  discus-  boon  from  the  State  Governments.  This  idea  of 
sion,  if  I  can  obtain  the  floor,  I  propose  to  calling  upon  the  Gtovemors  of  the  States  to  far- 
withdraw  that  motion,  and  to  ask  the  House  nish  troops  had  its  origin  in  that  accursed  doc- 
to  •vote  upon  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  trine  of  otate  rights,  State  sovereignty,  which 
Senate.  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  ui>on. 

*^My  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  are  the  republio  our  present  calamity.    It  is  high' 

simply  these :  the  bill,  in  some  of  its  details,  I  time  the  Federal  Government  exerted  every 

consider  more  or  less  imperfect ;  but  all  these  power  clearly  and  expressly  granted  to  it  And 

details  are  of  minor  consequence  when  com-  if  the  Government  cannot  exercise  those  pow- 

pared  with  the  great  importance  of  the  meas-  ers,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better,  and  let 

ure  itself;  and  so  far  as  these  details  are  con-  us  resolve  again  into  that  Confederacy  which 

cerned,  if  any  of  them  are  objectionable,  they  existed  before  the  formation  of  t}ie  Federal 

can  very  easily  be  remedied  by  a  supplement-  Constitution.    I  am  unwilling  to  rely  upon 

ary  bill.    These  defects  or  imperfections  are,  State  instrumentality  for  the  exercise  <^  this 

in  my  judgment,  of  infinitely  less  importance  sovereign  power.    I  wish  now  that  the  Gov- 

than  that  this  measure,  or  one  substantially  ernment,  as  a  Government,  should  be  i^lt  in 

like  this,  should  be  secured  and  passed  into  the  exercise  of  its  rightM  authority.    This  i» 

law  by  the  present   Congress.    I  am,  •  there-  not  the  time  to  abdicate  any  of  the  sovereign 

fore,  not  willing  to  hazard  the  loss  of  a  bill  powers  granted  in  tiie  Federal  Constitution,  or 

which  I  deem  so  Important  by  opening  it  to  to  withhold  their  exercise." 
the  various  propositions  which  may  be  made        Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said:   *^I  wish  to 

by  way  of  amendment  to  diis  bill.    The  Com-  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  whether 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs  have  carefully  con-  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  should  not 

stdered  this  measure.  It  has  been  a  measure  of  give  opportunity  to  offer  amendments  to  tho 

vital  interest  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  bill  ? " 

session  to  the  present  honr.    Oar  attention  has       Mr.  Olin  replied :  '^  The  gentleman  certainly 

not  been  diverted  from  this  measure  since  the  could  not  have  misunderstood  me  if  he  had  lis- 

commencement  of  the  session.  tened  to  my  remarks.    I  stated  that  I  was  un- 

*^  Now,  although  the  committee  would,  if  the  willing  to  hazard  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 

time  permitted,  alter  some  of  its  minor  provis-  putting  amendments  to  it,  and  thereby  sending 

ions,  yet  I  think  as  a  whole  they  agree  with  it  back  to  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  of  the 

me  in  the  propriety  of  asking  this  House  to  session. 

pass  this  bill  without  amendment,  and  thus  to        ^'I  stated  further  that*  I  intended,  if  the 

secure  with  certainty  the  measure,  and  clothe  House  would  give  us  the  liberty  to  do  so,  to 

the  €K>vemment  with  power  to  exercise  tiiis  bring  in  a  bill  speedily,  and  thereby  afford 
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an  opportunity  to  perfect  or  modify  the  bill,  its  leading  featnre.    Ido  notintend  toanimad 

as  the  Hoose  thought  proper.^*  vert  npon  small  particalars,  such  as,  for  in- 

Mr.  Holman  fhrther  said :  "  There  is  no  in-  stance,  that  while  the  executive  departments 

tention,  or  at  least  wish,  to  fillibuster  upon  this  of  the  Gk»vemment  are  exempted  from  the 

hill,  and  there  is  no  gentleman,  I  presume,  op-  draft,  members  of  Congress  are  made  subject  to 

posed  to  its  details  who  cares  to  discuss  it,  un-  it.    I  allude  to  that  merely  as  one  of  those 

less  an  opportunity  to  ofibr  amendments  is  straws  which  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows 

afforded.     For  what  can  debate  amount  to  in  these  times.    But  the  two  sections  to  which 

without  an  opportunity  to  amend?    It  is  not  I  hoped  to  offer  amendments  successfully  are 

for  the  mere  purpose  of  expressing  opinions  the  nfth  and  seventh  sections  of  this  bill, 

hostile  to  the  measure  that  discussion  is  de-  ."Look  at  these  provisions:  a  provost-marshal 

sired,  but  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  bill,  in  every  congressional  district,  to  '  inquire  into 

so  that,  shorn  of  its  objectionable  features,  it  and  report  aU  treasonable  practices,^  arresting 

may   pass  with  some   degree  of  unanimity  summarily  imder  this  act,  or  under  no  act,  but 

through  this  house.    It  is  important  that  a  under  some  order  or  proclamation,  any  one  who 

well-digested  militia  bill  should  be  passed  by  may  be  obnoxious  to  him  or  his  superiors. 

Congress,  curing  the  defects  in  the  existing  Five  of  these  functionaries  will  reign  at  once  in 

law."  Philadelphia — twenty-five  in  Pennsylvania;  a 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  proportional  number  in  all  the  other  States, 

the  motion  to  refer  by  instructing  the  commit-  Why,  Athens  had  but  thirty  imposed  on  her  by 

tee  to  report  back  the  bill  with  the  following  military  power,  and  such  was  their  rule  that,  in 

provision ;  Grecian  history,  the  year  of  the  thirty  tyrants 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  troops  was  known  as  *  the  year  of  anarchy.' 
at  any  post,  in  any  State,  on  the  days  of  election,  by  "  These  two  sections,  Mr.  Speaker,  cover  the 
tha  citizens  of  such  State,  held  for  the  purpoag  of  elect-  ^hole  country  with  a  network  of  mUitary  au- 
inir  State  officers,  or  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  xi^^-rx^  T?rv«  *i^a  a^*-  ♦s^i^  *\^ic  ««™-  ^•u^JL^4'^^ 
Representatives  to  Congress,  or  electors  for  the  Pres-  ^^^}^'  Fpr  the  first  tmie  this  new  character 
ident  and  Vice  President,  to  remove  and  keep  his  "^  C^^  society,  the  provost-marsbal,  IS  recog- 
troops  at  least  one  mile  from  the  place  of  voting  during  nized  by  law,  and  without  those  limitations  on 
said  election.  hig  authority  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  by  adopt-  teetion  of  the  citizen  from  those  extraordinary 
ing  the  following  proviso :  abuses  of  power  of  which  we  have  already  seen 

Provided,  That  no  one  shall  be  enrolled  under  this  «>  many  examples.  I  do  not  speculate  on  what 

act  except  able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the  will  be  the  construction  of  the  authority  of 

United  States.            '  these  officers.   I  have  no  occasion  to  speculate 

An  extendeddiscussion  ensued,  involving  the  on  it.    I  presume  that  we  may  fsdrly  '  judge 

general  administration  of  public  alfedrs  rather  the  fbture  by  the  past.^ 

than  the  points  of  the  bill,  which  were  only  "  In  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  exhibit  the  more 

incidentally  mentioned.    Mr.  Bfddle,  of  Penn-  clearly  the  aim  of  the  course  of  argument 

sylvania,  urged  objections  to  the  bill  as  fol-  whidb  I  am  pursuing,  I  will  state  to  the  House 

lows :   *^  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  measures,  the  general  purport  of  the  amendments  which 

which,  to  my  mind,  seem  materially  to  alter  it  is  the  object  of  my  remarks  to  recommend 

the  construction   of  the  Government  under  to  its  favor.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  section, 

which  we  live.    Hie  bill  to  transfer  to  the  which  gives  vague  powers  to  provost-marshals 

President,  without  limitation  of  time  or  place,  to  in<}uire  into  thcTague  offence  of  treasonable 

our  power  over  the  writ  of  habeas  corpu»,  the  practices,  I  propose  to  add  a  proviso,  that  noth- 

bill  of  indemnity  which,  to  nse  the  words  of  ing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  ar- 

the  Senate^s  amendment,  secures  for  all  wrongs  rest  or  trial  by  military  authority  of  any  per- 

or  trespasses  committed  by  any  ofiicer  of  the  son  who  is  not  in  the  military  service  of  the 

Government  fall  inununity  if  he  pleads  in  the  United  States,  nor  drafted  into  the  same  under 

courts  of  justice  the  order  of  the  President,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act;  nor  shall  the  said 

which  also  deprives  State  comts  of  their  juris-  provost- marshd,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 

diction  in  such  cases;  the  bank  bill,  w^icnputs  United  States  interfere  with  the  lawful  exer- 

the  purse  strings  in  the  same  hand  with  the  cise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  any  State  or 

Bwoni — ^these  bills,  to  my  mind,  couple  them-  Territory  wherein  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 

selves  with  this  bill,  and  they  seem  to  me,  taken  the  United  States  is  not  obstructed  by  force  of 

together,  to  change  the  whole  framework  of  arms.'' 

this  Government,  and  instead  of  the  constitu-  Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  objected 

tion^  Government  which  was  originally  so  to  it  as  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty  of 

carefully  devised  for  this  country,  they  leave  us  the  citizen,  thus:    "There  is,  then,  the  great 

a  system  which  does  not  materially  differ,  ac-  question  involved  in  the  bill  of  depriving  the  citi- 

cording  to  any  definition  I  can  frame,  from  the  zen  of  his  personal  liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury, 

despotism  of  France  or  of  Russia.  or  even  without  the  ordinar;^  forms  of  law ;  and 

"  This  particular  bill,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  that  citizen  may  be  the  most  loyal  man  in  the 

for  I  shall  not  continue  at  any  length  these  land.  You  put  at  defiance  the  constitutional  safe* 

feneral  objection^,  turns  the  militia  of  the  guards  which  have  been  wisely  placed  around 

Fnited  States  into  a  regular  army.    That  is  nim.     This  House  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
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bad  feeling  which  grew  up  all  over  the  country  system  is  that  militia  appointments  have  gone 
in  regard  to  arrests  made,  not  in  accordance  more  by  favor  than  fitness,  and  the  Govern- 
with,  bnt  in  opposition  to,  the  law ;  and  in  my  ment  is  compelled  to  pay  thousands  of  officers 
judgment  It  now  behooves  this  legislative  body  who  curse  the  army  by  their  inefficiency. 
to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  all  authority  Another  thinks  the  Constitution  gives  no 
conferred  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  power  to  Congress  to  summon  the  people  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  the  army  unless  they  volunteer  to  come ;  as  if 
of  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  the  founders  of  this  Government  erected  this 
already  referred,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  pro-  beautiful  fabric  of  liberty  and  national  glory, 
vost-manAial  to  arrest  and  imprison  citizens  of  and  provided  no  means  to  secure  its  E^ety. 
the  United  States  on  his  own  motion.  That  is  The  Constitution  confers  the  right  to  summon 
wrong.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  If  there  is  to  every  man,  whether  from  the  plou^,  the  work- 
be  any  charge  of  didoyalty  against  any  citizen  shop,  or  the  pulpit,  to  press  back  invasion  or 
of  the  Government,  there  are  other  ways  in  crush  insurrection ;  and  gives  to  Congress  the 
which  it  may  be  £Eurly  tried  and  decided,  and  power  to  pass  laws  to  see  that  that  summons  is 
that,  too,  according  to  constitutional  law.  I  effectual.  Else  we  are  secured  by  a  rope  of 
do  not  think  that  when  gentlemen  come  to  re-  sand,  and  are  dissolved  into  chaos  at  the  first 
fleet  on  the  vast  power  which  this  bill  confers  jar  of  war." 

upon  any  one  of  the  provost-marshals  created  Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  opposed  the  bill  as  being 
under  it  to  go  into  anyone  of  the  sovereign  unconstitutionaL  He  said:  *^Mr.  Speaker,  if 
States  of  the  Union,  and  arrest  on  his  own  mo-  there  was  anything  of  which  our  fathers  were 
tion,  and  imprison  under  his  own  construction  jealous,  and  against  the  dangers  of  which  they 
of  what  may  be  *  treasonable  practices,'  they  sought  to  provide,  it  was  tjjie  power  of  an  over- 
will  be  willing  to  retain  such  power  in  the  bill,  shadowing  standing  army.    The  writers  and 

*^  This  is  one  of  the  insuperable  objections  I  commentators  on  the  Constitution,  contemppra- 

see  to  the  bill.    I  am  willing,  and  I  say  it  with  neous  with  its  adoption,  have  written  on  the 

candor,  to  send  every  man  in  the  loyal  States  subject  and  elucidated  the  meaning,  the  intent, 

into  the  field,  if  necessary.  I  am  willing  to  dd-  and  the  spirit  of  that  instrument    The  power 

vote  every  cent  of  the  nation^s  money,  and  is  clearly  given  to  raise  and  support  armies, 

every  drop  of  blood  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  How  are  &ey  to  be  raised  and  supported?    I 

But,  sir,  you  must  not  put  the  life  and  liberty  admit  the  power  of  the  General  Government, 

of  the  citizen  under  the  whim  and  caprice  of  independeut  of  the  States,  to  get  all  the  men 

every  upstart  officer  who  may  take  upon  him-  into  the  army  that  it  can  by  voluntary  enlist- 

self  under  this  bill  to  judge  as  to  what  is  treason  ments.    But  when  it  goes  beyond  that,  you 

and  what  is  not  treason."  have  to  resort  to  the  militia  of  the  States  and 

Mr.  Sargeant,  of  California,  thus  urged  the  c^l  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 

importance  of  the  bill :    *^The  practical  ques-  as  such.    You  have  no  power  to  force  soldiers 

tion  arises,  will  this  bill  increase  the  efficiency  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  any 

of  the  national  forces?    Will  it  place  more  men  other  way  than  through  and  by  means  of  the 

in  the  field,  and  enable  the  Government  to  carry  militia  organizations  established  under  the  laws 

on  the  war  upon  sounder  and  surer  principles  ?  of  the  States. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  successful  raising  "  After  granting  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 

of  armies  by  the  rebels  has  been  accomplished  port  armies,  the  Constitution  further  provides 

by  the  conscription  principle.    By  no  other  that  Congress  shall  have  power — 

could  they  have  kept  full  half  a  million  men  in  ^o  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 

anna— so  large  a  proportion  of  tneir  avauable  laws  of  the  Union,  to  sappress  inBurrection,  and  repel 

population.    As  we  must  fight,  we  must  begin  invasions. 

to  fight  upon  effective  principles.  We  must  '•  There  is  no  other  conceivable  purpose  for 
gird  up  the  loins  of  the  nation  for  a  conclusive  which  a  military  foroe  could  be  used  than  Uiose 
struggle.  The  enemy  have  made  their  last  ef-  here  enumerated.  And  in  order  to  make  the 
fort  It  is  now  with  them  a  question  of  endur-  militia  when  called  into  the  service  efficient, 
ance.  If  they  can  keep  us  at  bay  until  our  the  fdrther  power  is  given  Congress — 
present  enlisted  men  are  discharged  with  the  ^  ^j  r  j* j-  '  i-  • 
^inttipa  of  their  short  term,  o)  enlistoent,  J°„ri|?tIif*JS'fo??r™^i^u?f'p'?rt  Wr^ 
and  their  allies  m  the  North  can  defeat  the  re-  may  be  employed  in  the  servioe  of  the  United  States, 
filling  of  our  armies,  they  have  gained  their  reserTine  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment 
purposes,  and  the  Union  is  dissolved.  It  mat-  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  traininff  tlie  militia 
t^rs  Uttle  upon  what  pretence  this  or  a  kindred  «««>'d'°«  ^  the  disciplme  prescribed  by  Congress, 
bill  is  opposed,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Some  **  These  are  plain,  practical  provisions  incor- 
such  measure  is  imperative,  and  no  one  can  be  porated  into  the  Constitution  in  order  to  estab- 
devised  which  a  fault-finding  ingenuity  cannot  lish  that  uniformity  in  the  organization,  arm- 
fill  an  hour  in  condemning.  One  gentleman  ing,  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  different 
objects  because  the  patronage  of  Governors  of  States  necessary  to  make  them  efficient  when 
States  in  the  appointment  of  officers  is  abridged,  brought  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
while  it  has  full  scope  under  the  volunteer  sys-  so  that  when  placed  under  the  governing  power 
tem.    Yet  gentlemen  know  that  a  curse  of  that  of  Congress  and  fused  into  one  mass,  they 
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Bhonld  have  arms  of  the  same  caliber  adapted  the  other  day,  that  no  more  yoluoteers  oonld 
to  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  fixed  ammani-  be  had  from  the  North.  We  have  seen  that  no 
tion,  and  tiiej  idiould  be  subject  to  the  same  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  negro  troops, 
organization,  discipline^  and  drilL.  Here  we  We  knpw  that  desertions  from  the  army  in 
have  not  only  the  power  given  to  raise  and  great  numbers  are  of  daily  occnrrence.  Indeed, 
support  armies,  but  the  mode,  means,  and  pmv  thiB  evil  has  become  so  extended  and  alarming 
poses  by  and  for  which  they  are  raised  is  d^to-  that  especial  provision  is  made  to  cure  it  in 
ly  defined  and  prescribed ;  and  I  maintain  that  this  very  bill  by  the  agency  of  ^ese  provost- 
every  other  mode  and  power  is  excluded.  The  marshals.  The  expiration  of  the  terms  of  ser- 
great  point  to  be  attained  by  the  framers  of  the  vice  of  thousands  of  volunteers  is  rapidly  ap- 
Constitution  was  to  provide  for  every  exigency  proaching,  and  it  is  known  that  among  them 
that  might  arise,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  guard  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  re^nlisting 
against  the  dangers  of  a  large  standing  army,  exists,  and  is  increasing, 
the  bane  of  republics,  and  always  dangerous  to  ^^  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons  wby 
liberty.  Another  point  to  be  attained  was  to  the  Administration  now  comes  to  Oongressand 
provide  against  undue  encroachments  on  the  asks  for  this  enormous  power.  We  are  told 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  by  the  that  this  measure  will  remove  all  the  difficul- 
General  Grovernment.  It  was  thought,  and  so  ties  that  surround  us,  and  enable  the  Govern- 
argued  in  the  Oonvention  that  formed  the  Con-  ment  to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigor 
stitution,  that  these  provisions  effected  all  these  to  a  suooessfhl  termination.  Sir,  if  this  were 
objects;  that  every  power  was  granted  neces-  all  true,  I  could  not  support  the  bill.  Believ- 
saiy  to  make  the  militia  thoroughly  efficient  ing,  as  I  do,  that  its  provisions  are  subversive 
and  effective ;  the  I^esident  is  made  &eir  com-  of  ttie  Constitution,  and  that  its  passage  would 
H3ander-in>chief  when  called  into  the  service  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  is  vested  of  the  people — ^if  not  directly  destructive  of 
with  exclusive  power  to  organize,  arm,  disci^  those  liberties^— I  could  not,  in  view  of  my 
pline,  and  govern  them ;  reserving  to  the  States  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the  power,  equally  exclusive,  of  appointing  the  States,  give  the  bill  the  sanction  of  my  vote, 
officers,  and  training  according  to  the  discipline  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  would  re- 
prescribed  by  Congress.  move  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Govem- 

"  This  bill  takes  away  from  the  States  the  ment.  I  believe  that  it  would  increase  and 
right  to  appoint  the  officers,  while  it  subjects  multiply  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine 
the  entire  militia  of  every  State  in  the  Union  into  tiie  cause  of  this  dead  lock  of  the  Govern- 
to  be  brought  into  the  service  at  the  pleasure  ment.  Let  us  inquire  why  it  is  that  no  more 
of  the  President,  giving  him  the  power  to  ap-  volunteers  can  be  obtained;  why  it  is  that  our 
point  every  officer  from  second  lieutenant  up  soldiers  are  so  much  dissatisfied ;  why  deser- 
to  m^or-general,  thus  brecJcing  down  that  bar-  tions  are  daily  occurring,  and  why  those  whose 
rier  erected  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  terms  of  service  expire  will  not  reSnlist  ?  Sir, 
to  prevent  Federal  encroachment  upon  the  I  charge  that  the  cause  of  all  this  is  to  be  found 
rights  of  the  States,  the  very  object  for  which  in  the  measures  of  policy  of  the  President  and 
this  provision,  reserving  to  the  States  the  ex-  the  party  in  power.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
elusive  right  to  appoint  these  officers,  was  in-  fact  now  patent,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the 
oorporated  in  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  President  and  his  party,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
wasinade  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  war,  bos  been  changed;  that  this  change  has 
strike  this  clause  out  of  the  Constitution.  It  been  both  in  the  object  of  the  war  and  in  the 
was  voted  down.  A  proposition  was  offered  means  used  for  conducting  it." 
giving  the  General  Government  tho  appoint-  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  thus  urged  the  neces- 
ment  of  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  sity  for  the  adoption  of  tho  measure :  ^'  The 
and  that  proposition  was  also  voted  down.  It  necessity  is  upon  us  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  charac- 
was  claimed  by  the  members  of  that  body  that  ter.  We  have  many  regiments  in  the  field 
the  militia  of  the  States,  officered  by  the  State  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  some  to  four  hun- 
authorities,  would  always  be  a  sure  check  dred  rank  and  file,  some  to  three  hundred, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Federal  author-  some  to  two,  and  a  gentleman  behind  me  re- 
ity  upon  the  vested  rights  of  the  States.^^  marks,  some  to  one  hundred.    These  reduo- 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentuc^,  asserted  the  fol-  tions  have  not  all  been  caused  by  the  oasoalties 
lowing  as  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  of  war,  but  by  various  circumstances  combined, 
bill :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  measure  called  It  is  due  to  the  gallant  men  remaining  in  these 
for  at  this  time  ?  The  answer,  sir,  is  one  which  regiments  that  their  numbers  should  be  prompt- 
must  be  very  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Ad-  ly  filled  up.  This  cannot  be  done  by  voluntory 
ministration  and  its  supporters.  It  is  a  com-  enlistment,  on  account  of  the  influence *of  just 
plete  confession  of  incompetency  to  manage  the  such  speeches  as  are  made  here  and  elsewhere 
stupendous  war  in  which  it  finds  itself  involv-  denouncing  the  war.  Many  make  a  clamor 
ed — ^amost  humiliating  and  reluctant  acknowl-  against  the  war  as  an  excuse  for  not  volunteer- 
edgement  that  its  measures  have  been  mis-  ing.  Moreover,  a  draft  is  the  cheapest,  fairest, 
takes,  its  policy  a  blunder.  We  were  told  by  and  best  mode  of  raising  troops.  It  is  to  be 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  regretted  this  mode  was  not  adopted  at  first 
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Then  all  wonld  have  shared  alike  in  the  peiUs  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.    These  men  are  snh- 

and  glories  of  the  war.    Every  family  wonld  jeot  to  be  ealled  from  their  homes,  nnorgan- 

have  been  represented  in  the  field,  and  every  ized  even  into  companies.    They  are  to  be 

soldier  wonla  have  had  sympathy  and  support  taken  by  the  order  of  the  President  and  driven 

from  his  friends  at  home.    The  passage  of  this  to  the  army  like  cattle  or  mnles  to  market.     I 

bill  will  give  evidence  to  the  rebels  ^at  the  ask  you  whether  yon  are  prepared  to  say  to 

nation  is  summoning  all  its  energies  to  the  con-  tiie  people,  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the 

fliot)  and  it  will  be  proof  to  foreign  nations  that  wives  and  relatives  of  the  men  whom  yon  thus 

we  are  preparing  to  meet  promptly  any  inter-  enroll,  that  yon  will  take  them  in  this  way 

meddling  in  onr  domestic  strife.    The  Govern'*  from  their  homes,  without  even  giving  them 

ment  has  a  right  in  war  to  command  tiie  ser-  *Uie  poor  privilege  of  electing  their  company 

vices  of  its  citizens^hom  it  protects  in  war  as  officers." 

well  as  in  peace.  We,  as  legislators,  must  not  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  ^'  The  gen- 
shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  high  respon-  tleman  from  Kentucky  has  adverted  just  now 
Ability.  This  Congress  will  be  memorable  in  to  the  power  to  organize  the  militia.  I  ask 
the  annals  of  our  country  and  the  history  of  the  gentieman  from  Kentncky  what  limitation 
the  world.  *  The  fiery  trials  through  which  he  finds  in  the  Constitution  on  the  power  *  to 
we  are  passing  will  light  ns  down  in  honor  or  raise  and  support  armies?  *  and  whether  there 
dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.'  If  we  can-  is  anything  in  the  Constitution  to  require  that 
not 'escape  history,*  let  ns  make  our  record  an  army  raised  by  the  €k>vemment  of  the 
right,  and  display  tiiat  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  United  States  shall  be  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
energy  which  history  cannot  fail  to  commend.^  listment,  as  distinguished  fh)m  the  oonscrip- 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  next  took  the  tion?    What  is  the  limitation  of  that  power  to 

floor  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  saying:  *'We  call  out  the  citizens  in  defence  of  theGovern- 

have  in  this  country,  under  our  Constitution  ment,  and  against  a  foreign  enemy  t  *' 

and  system  of  government,  but  two  dasses  of  Mr.  Wickliffe :  "  I  answer  that  question  by 

military  men — one  Ibe  regular  army,  and  the  saying  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  an 

other  the  militia.    Volunteer  soldiers  are  mil-  army,  a  regular  army,  is  unlimited.^' 

itia.    You  have  a  regular  army,  and  then  you  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts:  '*  What  lim- 

have  a  volunteer  army,  which  is  composed  of  itation  has  the  regular  army  ? '' 

the  militia.    This  bill  proposes  to  give  yon  an  Mr.  WickliiFe :  '*  None  in  number.^' 

army  of  conscripts ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  '^  What  lim- 

wh  at  then  becomes  of  the  militia  which  belongs  itation  in  quality  ?  *' 

to  the  several  States  of  this  Union.  Mr.  Wicklifie :  *^  None  in  quality.    The  laws, 

"  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  power  this  Gov-  however,  have  prescribed  the  qualifications  for 

emment  has  over  the  militia  of  the  States,  a  man  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  militia." 

Here  is  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :  '^  I  nnder- 

Constitntion :  stand  that  a  practice  has  been  observed  by  the. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  Qoyemment  heretofore  in  regard  to  enlisting 

|he  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  men  m  the  army ;  but  does  that  mterfere  with 

may  be  employed  in  toe  aerrice  of  the  United  States,  the  constitntional  power  Of  the  National  Gov- 

"I  do  not  care  how  they  are  brought  into  ^^^^.^^fS®®  *™^®l'  "     , 

the  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  ^J-  Wickliffe :     Sir,  the  contempoMueous  ex- 

volunteer  or  are  drafted;  when  you  have  got  pomtion  of  the  Oonstitutaon  ought  to  have  some 

the  soldier,  you  must  treat  him  as  a  militiaman  -weight  with  a  jurist  of  such  eminence  as  the 

under  the  Constitution.    But  the  clause  goes  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.    The  mterpre- 

on  thus  •  tation  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  under 

Beservingtothe  States,  respectively,  the  appoint-  that  Constitution  M  adopted,  expk^^ 

ment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  *otea  upon  since  1789  down  to  the  present  day, 

militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con-  is  not  to  be  disregarded  by  those  who  have  any 

gress.  regard  for  the  men  that  have  passed  before  us, 

"  When  you  call  the  militia  into  the  service,  and  who  are  presumed  to  have  understood  the 
who  is  to  appoint  their  officers,  under  the  Con-  intention  and  purpose  of  that  instrument  which 
stitution?  Why,  sir,such  was  the  feeling  upon  they  themselves  made  or  assisted  in  making, 
this  qnestion,  that  in  1812  some  of  the  States  Refer  to  the  first  legislation  under  Washing- 
— ^Massachusetts,  I  know,  was  one — ^took  the  ton^s  Administration,  and  see  what  he  thought 
ground  that  they  had  not  only  the  right  to  or-  and  what  Congress  thought  was  the  meaning 
ganize  their  militia  and  officer  them,  but  that  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  organizing  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
right  to  march  them  outside  the  limits  of  the  '^  Has  Congress,  ever  since  the  adoption  of 
State  for  the  defence  of  this  Union  in  the  con-  the  Constitution,  left  it  to  the  executive  to  At- 
test then  waging  with  Great  Britain.  tie  what  should  be  the  strength  of  the  military 

"Now,  I  beg  tiie  advocates  of  this  bill  to  force  of  the  United  States?    And  is  Congress 

look  at  its  provisions.    The  provost-marshals  now  prepared,  when  authorizing  the  raising  of 

are  to  enroll  the  militia  in  every  State  and  dis-  an  army,  to  surrender  the  right  of  fixing  the 

trict,  all  the  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  number  of  that  army,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  executive  to  make  it  a  million  or  for  varions  reasons.    One  of  them  is  that  it  is 

half  a  million,  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  men?  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  the  militia  of  the 

This  hill  gives  him  the  right  to  force  into  his  nation  are  to  he  officered  by  the  Governors  of 

service  everj  militia  man  in  the  twenty«three  the  States.    Sir,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  this 

States  and  Territories."  bill  provides  for  no  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts:   ^*I  under-  This  bill  establishes  what  is  called  a  national 

stand,  if  the  cmestion  is  addressed  to  me,  that  force.    Kow  the  militia  of  a  State  are  under 

the  law  already  existing  fixes  the  number  of  the  regulation  of  the  authorities  of  that  State, 

persons  who  may  be  called  into  the  army  of  and  they  have  a  right  to  say  how  they  shall  be 

the  United  States,  and  that  this  bill  simply  pro-  disciplined,  and  how  they  shall  be  armed,  and 

vides  for  the  mode  of  putting  men  into  the  when  they  are  called  as  militia  into  the  service 

army."  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  be  officered  by 

Mr.  Wickliffe :  "  Then,  for  the  public  safety,  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
obey  the  Constitution,  and  let  that  be  inserted  "  This,  therefore,  beinff  in  no  sense  of  the 
in  the  bilL  Let  Congress  retain  some  power  word  a  militia  force,  but  a  national  force, 
over  the  army.  Say  that  the  number  to  be  as  declared  by  this  bill,  none  of  the  provis- 
raised  shall  not  exceed  any  number  now  au-  sions  of  the  Constitution  refen^ed  to  should 
thorized  by  law.  Do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  stand  in  its  way,  because  the  provision  of 
discretion  of  the  President.  Do  not  leave  it  the  Constitution  is  that  Congress  shall  raise 
open  to  misconceptions.  When  this  Congress  armies.  This  is  a  mode  of  raising  armies.  The 
at  the  called  session  authorized  the  acceptance  provision  for  calling  out  the  militia  for  certain 
of  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  the  Gov-  purposes  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
emment  claimed,  under  the  provisions  of  an-  provision  of  power.  I  have  said  now  all  I  de- 
other  law,  a  right  to  accept  an  additional  half  sire  upon  that  point 

million.  This  I  thought,  and  still  think,  was  *^Now,  sir,  I  say  that  this  bill,  in  its  main 
a  great  error.  Let  this  law  fix  the  number  of  features,  is  a  beneficent,  a  benevolent  bill.  At 
men  to  be  taken.  Let  it  say  that  in  calling  present  we  know  that  there  are  no  exemptions 
these  men  into  service,  the  army  shall  not  ex-  when  men  are  called  into  service,  except  those 
ceed  that  now  allowed  by  law.  Then  we  will  that  refer  to  the  ability  of  the  party  to  serve, 
understand  what  army  we  have  and  what  army  That  openates  very  harshly  upon  many  men, 
we  must  pay.  But  as  this  bill  now  stands,  who  are  obliged  to  leave  at  their  homes  wid- 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  numbers.  The  owed  mothers  and  aged  fathers  who  are  de- 
President  is  authorized,  without  limit  as  to  pendent  on  them  for  support.  They  are  draft- 
number,  by  a  bill  which  passed  this  House,  to  ed,  and  they  are  obli^d  to  go,  leaving  their 
enroll  tlie  whole  three  million  negroes  that  relatives  in  this  condition.  All  these  cases  are 
may  be  caught  in  the  South,  and  the  slaves  of  provided  for  by  this  bill,  and  I  have  seen 
citizens  of  other  States;  and  I  suppose  the  enough  in  the  late  draft  in  Pennsylvania  to 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  not  agree  know  that  its  provisions  will  afford  great  relief 
that  they  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  white'  to  a  large  class  of  persons.  This  bill  exempts 
army  heretofore  organized.  from  military  duty  the  only  son  of  a  widow 
"  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  drawn  and  in-  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  That  is  i 
tended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pros-  beneficent  provision,  which  does  not  now  ex- 
ident  to  call  on  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  ist  in  the  law.  This  bill  also  provides  that  the 
States,  at  his  will  or  pleasure,  for  two  years,  only  son  of  aged  and  infirm  parents,  who  are 
or  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  without  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  their  support,  shall 
any  restriction  as  to  numbers,  place  them  un*  be  exempt — a  most  benevolent  provision.  It 
der  military  law  in  the  army,  and  to  place  the  also  provides  that  where  there  are  two  or  more 
whole  population  left  in  the  States  under  mar-  sons  of  such  parents,  and  they  are  drafted,  the 
tial  law,  denying  to  them  the  freeman^s  writ,  father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  may  elect 
the  habeM  corpus.  It  is  a  surrender  by  Con-  which  of  the  sons  shall  be  exempt.  It  exempts 
grees  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  also  the  brother  of  a  family  of  children  nuaer 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  Besides  that,  it  puts  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  are  dependent 
under  his  exclusive  control  every  militiaman  upon  him  for  support.  This  embraces  a  very 
in  every  State,  leaving  none  for  its  own  self-  large  number  of  very  worthy  people,  while 
defence.  Under  this  law,  your  provost-mar-  there  is  no  law  now  in  existence  that  afibrds 
shals  may  go  to  the  State  of  New  York,  the  them  relief.  If  this  bill  had  no  other  benefi- 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  State  of  Ken-  cent  feature  in  it  than  this,  that  would  be 
tucky,  and  enroll  every  man  in  those  States  enough  to  commend  it  to  my  favorable  consid- 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  eration,  and  I  should  vote  for  it.  I  will  not 
leavingthe  States  themselves  without  any  mill-  enumerate  the  other  beneficent  provisions  of 
tift  for  defence  against  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  bill.  I  leave  that  to  others. 
The  moment  they  are  enrolled,  this  bill  de-  ^^  There  are  two  amendments  which  I  desire 
poses  the  State  authority  over  its  own  mill-  to  have  made  in  this  bill,  and  which  I  shall 
tia.^^  offer  under  the  privilege  which  has  been  grant- 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  in  ed  for  amendments,  in  case  no  other  gentleman 
support  of  the  bill :  "  This  bill  is  objected  to  offers  them.    The  bill  provides  that  a  person 
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drafted  may  be  exempt  from  servioe  either  by  bill  now  than  there  was  when  the  first  call  was 

furoishlDg  a  substitute  or  by  p^ing  a  sum  of  made. 

money  not  ezoeeding  $800.    Now  I  think  it        **  Bot^  sir,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that 

very  necessary  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  shall  for  the  last  six  or  nine  months  a  whole  party, 

be  fixed  by  law.    I  know  that  in  my  district,  a  strong  party,  has  deliberately  entered  into 

at  the  last  draft,  men  who,  from  conscientious  a  combination  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  and, 

scruples,  could  not  and  would  not  go,  who  as  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  prohibit  the  volunteering 

would  rather  become  martyrs  than  serve,  were  of  the  people  of  the  country  as  soldiers  in  our 

so  imposed  upon  by  subrtitute  brokers,  that  army.    Members  of  that  party  have  gone  from 

some  of  them  were  compelled  to  pay  as  high  house  to  house,  from  town  to  town,  and  from; 

as  $1,500  for  substitutes.    I  am  informed  that  city  to  city,  urging  their  brethren  not  to  enlist 

some  of  these  substitute  brokers  in  my  own  in  the  armies  of  the  nation,  and  giving  them 

^and  adjacent  counties  cleared  as  high  as  $10,-  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  that  advice.    One  of 

000  each  by  trafficking,  in  this  business  of  hir-  tiiese  reasons  is  that  it  was  an  abolition  war; 

ing  substitutes  for  their  neighbors.    It  is  wrong  that  it  was  '  a  war  for  the  nigger,'  as  the  slang 

that  men  who  are  entitled  to  exemption  at  all  phrase  is. 

should  be  subjected  to  these  impositions  and        *'  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terrible  bill ;  terrible 

these  extortions.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  in  the  powers  it  confers  upon  the  executive, 

sum  fixed  upon  is  high  enough  or  not.    I  sup-  terrible  in  the  duty  and  buraen  it  imposes  upon 

pose  it  is,  but  it  is  very  important  that  some  the  citizen.    I  meet  the  suggestion  by  one  as 

umitation  should  be  fixed.  obvious  and  cogent,  and  that  is  that  the  exigen- 

^^Bat  there  is  a  portion  of  this  provbion  cy  is  a  terrible  one,  and  calls  for  all  the  poweni 

which  I  do  not  and  cannot  assent  to.    By  this  with  which  the  Government  is  invested.   Some 

law,  every  man,  whether  he  has  any  conseien-  of  the  features  of  the  bill  my  judgment  con* 

tious  scruples  or  not,  who  chooses  to  raise  demns,  unhesitatingly  condemns. 
$300,  and  pay  it  into  the  Treasury,  may  refbse        "  The  period  for  which  the  service  is  required 

to  serve  his  country.    I  do  not  recognize  the  is  unreasonably  long.    I  think  the  enrollment 

propriety  of  conferring  such  a  right.    There  should  not  include  judges  of  the  State  courts,  oif 

are  in  all  countries  exemptions  for  conscience,  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  or  members  of 

sake,  and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be.  In  my  Congress  of  either  branch,  though  the  inclu- 

own  county,  a  very  large  number  of  our  be^  sion  of  members  of  Congress  woald  be,  I  think, 

citizens,  our  most  loyal  men,  are  conscientious-  simply  void.    I  earnestly  object,  also,  to  the 

ly  opposed  to  bearing  arms.    They  are  willing  provision  of  the  bill  for  the  arrest  of  civilians 

to  pay  their  taxes.    They  would  be  willing  to  by  the  military  power ;  but  I  understand  that 

Say  this  amount  to  procure  substitutes,  but  I  gentlemen  upon  my  right  will  consent  to  an 

onot  believe  that  they  should  be  forced  to  amendment'which  will  strike  that  feature  from 

violate  their  conscientious  and  religious  scru-  the  bill.     But  excepting  these  objections,  I 

pies,  which  have  existed  from  their  birth,  and  think  the  bill  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Consti- 

which  have  descended  to  them  from  their  an-  tution,  and  necessary. 

cestors."  "  I  do  not  rest  the  power  of  Congress  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  favor  pass  this  bill  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  saying :  ^'  Now,  sir,  a  stitution  in  relation  to  the  militia.  I  put  it  up- 
word  or  two  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  bilL  on  the  simple  and  clear  provision  which  gives 
We  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  what  to  Congress  the  *  power  to  raise  and  support 
is  the  necessity  for  it,  and  what  has  caused  that  armies,'  and  upon  the  absence  of  any  provision 
necessity.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  could  give  some  of  the  Constitution  which  limits  or  restricts 
reasons  for  its  necessity.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  that  power.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there 
you  can  at  this  moment  obtain  volunteers  to  can  be  no  such  limitation.  The  powers  of 
fill  up  your  army.  The  clamor  of  this  House,  Congress,  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
and  tiie  clamor  of  the  Democratic  party  out  of  are  supreme,  and  strike  directly  to  the  subject 
the  House,  have  so  frightened  a  timid  Senate  and  hold  him  in  its  firm,  its  iron  grasp.  I  re- 
that  it  has  not  dared  to  pass  the  b^  which  this  peat  what  at  an  early  day  I  asserted  upon  this 
House  sent  to  it,  which  would  have  supplied  fioor,  that  there  is  not  a  human  being  within 
the  deficiency  and  ^ven  us  half  a  million  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  black  or 
recruits.  We  must,  therefore,  do  wi^ont  that  white,  bond  or  free,  whom  this  Government 
bill,  and  the  passage  of  tibis  bill  is  now  the  only  is  not  capable  of  taking  in  its  right  hand  and 
remedy  that  I  see  for  the  evil.  There  are  using  for  its  military  service  whenever  the  de- 
reasons  why  we  cannot  procure  volunteers,  fence  of  the  country  requires,  and  of  this  Con- 
Had  we  been  united  in  wismnghonestly  to  put  gress  alone  must  judge.  The  question  of  use 
down  this  rebellion,  had  the  Whigs,  the  Re-  is  a  question  of  policy  only, 
publicans,  and  the  Democrats  of  the  Free  States  "Having  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
acted  with  an  honest  instead  of  a  pretended  armies,  and  the  exigency  existing  in  which  the 
desire  to  crush  this  rebellion,  and  united  in  use  of  titiat  power  is  necessary,  the  question 
urging  oh  the  people  the  necessity,  propriety,  arises  whether  the  powers  given  to  Congr^ 
and  duty  of  sustaining  the  Government,  there  with  respect  to  the  militia,  qualify  and  restrain 
would  have  been  no  more  necessity  for  this  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies.    Very 
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clearly  not,  Mr.  Speaker.    Thej  are  distinct,  yided  your  counsels.    Gentlemen  flatter  tbem- 

independent  powers.    The  militia  is  a  branch  selves  this  alienation  and  dissection  are  the 

of  service  well  understood  in  the  mother  coan-  work  of  Democrats ;  that  the  people  have  been 

try  and  onr  own,  to  be  called  forth  *■  to  execute  misled  and  deceived  by  their  wUes.    Sir,  the 

the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  people  of  this  country  read,  and  keep  their  eyes 

invasions.'    It  was  not  designed  for  permanent  open,  and  comprehend,  and  the  plain  fact  is, 

service,  but  to  meet  special  exigencies,  and  for  you  cannot  unite  them  upon  the  policy  you 

brief  periods  of  time.  now  pursue.  They  do  not  believe  in  destroying 

^'2sow,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  the  hope  of 

Wiokliffe)  says  that  the  army  is  made  up,  and  building  up  better  by  force  of  arms.    You  may 

has  been  made  up,  by  volunteer  enlistments^  unite  Uiem  on  the  issne  of  maintaining  the 

and  that  you  never  have  ^  conscripted '  men  Union  and  the  Government  at  every  price  and 

into  the  army.    Doubtless  such  has  heretofore  cost ;  but  upon  no  other, 

been  the  practice.    Bat  the  exigency  never  be*  *^  Having  distracted  the  public  mind,  having 

fore  arose  when  it  was  necessary  to  conscript  alienated  to  a  great  degree  the  affection  ana 

men  into  an  aimy.    The  exigency  does  not  confidence  of  the  country,  what  is  left  to  you  ? 

confer  new  powers,  but  invokes  them  into  ser-  To  resort  to  those  constitutional  powers  vested 

vice.  At  this  moment  the  question  whether  we  in  you  for  Uie  preservation  of  the  Government 

shall  use  this  power,  is  not  one  of  policy,  not  which  you  have  in  trust,  and  which  you  must 

what  is  best.  It  is  in  effect  a  question  to  this  na-  use  or  be  false  to  that  trust.    Gentlemen  say 

tion  of  life  or  death.  We  literaJly  have  no  choice,  the  people  will  not  bear  this  measure.    I  will 

Gentlemen  upon  my  right  (the   Bepublican  not  believe  it.  I  believe  Uie  people  of  this  coun- 

side  of  the  House)  know  that  it  is  my  convio*  try  are  ready  to  do  and  to  endnre  everything 

tion  that  the  vaunted  nanaoeas  for  our  troubles  for  the  preservation  of  their  unity,  their  na- 

have  fiEdled,  utterly  failed.    I  expected  them  to  tional  life,  and,.through  that  unity  and  that  na- 

fail    I  attempted  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  House  tional  life,  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  men. 

that  it  was  leaning  upon  reeds  shaken  by  the  They  will  submit  to  it.    In  view  of  the  infinite 

wind.    My  earnest  repeated  suggestions  were  interestB  at  stake  in  this  great  controversy ;  in 

of  course  unheeded.    But  the  results  are  too  the  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  to-day  no 

pslpable  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken,  and  hope  of  peace  except  in  disintegration ;  that  as 

reason  is  slowly  reasoending  the  steps  of  its  a  nation  we  must  conquer  in  arms  or  perish, 

throne.    Ftaj  God  it  may  not  be  too  late.  they  will  meet  and  respond  to  this  imperative 

"  The  policy  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  De-  call  of  duty.  Such  is  my  hope  and  trust. 
cember,  1861,  has  been  fruitless  of  good.  It  *'But,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  they  hesitate; 
has  changed  the  ostensible,  if  not  real  issue  of  suppose  they  do  not  submit;  you  can  but  try ; 
the  war.  That  policy  and  the  want  of  persist-  you  have  no  other  hope;  the  negro  will  not 
ent  vigor  in  our  military  counsels  render  ally  save  you,  paper  money  will  not  save  you,  you^ 
further  reliance  upon  voluntary  ^alistments  infractions  of  personal  liberty  will  not  save  you. 
fbtile.  The  nostrums  have  all  failed.  Con-  If  persisted  in  in  the  peaceful  and  loyal  States, 
fiscation,  emancipation  by  Congress,  emancipa-  they  will  ruin  you.  Go  firmly  to  the  people, 
tion  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President'^  and  present  to  them  the  issue.  They  will  un- 
compensated emancipation,  arbitrary  arrests,  derstand  the  terrible  exigency  in  wldch  the 
paper  made  legal  tender,  negro  armies,  will  not  country  is  placed,  and  they  will  be  true  to  that 
do  the  mighty  work.  Nothing  will  save  us  country  if  you  show  clearly  to  their  compre- 
now  but  victories  in  the  field  and  on  the  hension  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
sea;  and  then  the  proffer  of  the  olive  branch,  depth  of  that  exigency.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
with  the  most  liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  must  be  met  at  all  hazards.  If  the  people  will 
and  reunion.  We  can  get  armies  in  no  other  not  support  you,  if  they  will  not  do  this  highest 
way  but  by  measures  substantially  those  in  the  act  of  duty,  the  days  of  this  republic  are  num- 
bill  before  us,  unless  the  Administration  will  bered,  and  the  end  is  nigh.  Satisfy  them  that 
retrace  its  steps,  and  return  to  the  way  of  the  you  mean  to  be  true  to  the  Constitution  and 
Constitution — for  us  the  strait  and  narrow  way  the  Union,  and  they  will  be  true  to  you. 
which  leads  unto  life.  At  any  rate,  the  war  ^^  The  issue,  I  repeat,  must  be  met.  You  die 
on  paper  is  at  an  end.  The  people  >have,  for  a  without  this  measure ;  you  can  do  no  more  with 
time,  beeq.  deluded  by  it.  That  delusion  exists  it,  except  you  die  as  cowards  die  many  times, 
no  longer.  If  you  are  to  suppress  this  rebel-  I  go,  therefore,  for  appealing  from  these  pana- 
lion,  all  instrumentalities  will  fail  you  but  the  ceas  and  make^if^s  and  paper  bullets,  to  this 
power  of  your  own  right  arm.  Mr.  Speaker,  highest,  most  solemn  and  imperative  duty  of 
the  measures  and  policy  heretofore  pursued  the  citizen  to  protect  the  life  of  the  state,  and 
have  not  been  merely  fruitless  of  good ;  they  I  believe  that  appeal  will  be  answered.^' 
have  been  fruitful  of  eviL  They  have  made,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  followed,  and 
or  largely  contributed  to  make,  a  united  South ;  stated  his  views  at  much  length :  *^  The  meas- 
they  have  made  for  you  a  divided  North ;  they  ure,  it  seems  to  me,  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
have  alienated  from  the  Administration  the  the  course  of  policy  which  this  Congress  has 
confidence  and  affection  of  large  portions  of  the  pursued  from  the  commencement,  or  very  near 
people ;  they  have  paralyzed  your  arm,  and  di-  the  commencement  of  this  war. 
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"  Wlien  this  war  first  broke  out  it  was  a  na-  gailtj.    Is  it  not  time  to  learn  that  the  course 

tional  war,  with  a  single  national  object ;  and  we  have  pursaed  and  are  pursuing  has  pro- 

upon  that  one  purpose  and  object  all  hearts  duced  a  state  of  division  and  dissension  even  in 

were  united.    That  object  was  the  reSstabliah-  the  remaining  States?  Yes,  sir,  the  policy  that 

ment  of  this  great  republic— our  republic.  Upon  has  been  recently  pursued  has  been  the  frditful 

that  great  object,  I  repeat,  we  were  all  united*  source  of  these  disastrous  dissenalons.    It  has 

There  was  no  division ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  been  our  departure  from  our  policy  of  not  at- 

the  country  more  effectually  of  the  fact  of  our  tacking  the  iustitution  of  slavery,  and  fighting 

unity,  but  Uttle  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  only  for  the  Government,  for  the  Union,  and 

a  resolution  offered  by  me  was  passed,  almost  the  Constitution. 

unanimously,  declaring  that  this  was  our  sole  *'  What  have  we  seen  at  this  session?    We 

object.    We  then  dedared  that  this  was  our  have  passed  bills  changing  the  rules  and  arti- 

omv  object.    We  pledged  ourselves  that  no  in-  des  of  war  in  order  that  slavery  might  be  en- 

terference  should  be  made  in  any  of  the  insti-  croaohed  upon.    We  deprive  the  loyal  people 

tutions  of  the  States,  having  a  special  reference  of  the  South  of  all  protection  by  the  army  for 

to  the  institution  of  slavery.  their  property.    You  have  passed  a  law  tak- 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  pledges  then  solemnly  ing  the  slaves  from  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
made  by  tMs  Congress  been  adhered  to,  how  country.  You  have  passed  a  law  for  organ- 
different  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  izing  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
to-day  I  There  was  then  but  one  sentiment  per-  negroes.  This  you  know  is  against  the  deep- 
vading  the  whole  people  of  the  country.  The  rooted  pre^judices  of  at  least  one  half  our  peo- 
people  tiben  flocked  to  your  standard  by  hun-  pie.  Such  a  bill  would  have  been  rejected  with 
dreds  of  thousands,  filling  the  ranks  of  such  an  one  common  voice  eighteen  months  ago.  Even 
army  as  the  world  never  saw.  There  was  then  the  mention  of  the  subject  created  profound 
but  one  sentiment  in  the  people  of  the  country,  indignation.  .You  have  done  this  and  more. 
No  coercion  was  then  talked  of.  What  has  pro-  You  have  passed  laws,  in  the  opinion  of  tlje  peo- 
duced  the  change  that  now  pres^its  itself?  pie,  which  violate  the  Constitution.  You  have 
What,  as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  says,  scorned  the  friends  of  the  Government.  You 
has  united  the  South  in  one  solid  iron  phalanx?  have  turned  away  from  us  the  hearts  of  the 
Whaj;  has  crushed  out,  and  destroyed  to  a  great  people  by  these  measures.  We  have  sown  deep 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  confidence  and  en-  the  seeds  of  fature  disasters  to  the  Government, 
thusiasm  that  swelled  up  in  the  heart  of  the  peo^  I  implore  the  House  to  pause  before  it  sanctions 
pie  of  the  nation  ?  What  has  done  all  this  I  It  any  more  measures  of  that  kind, 
is  our  departing  from  our  faith.  It  is  our  de-  ^'Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  carry. on  the  war 
parting  from  that  object  which  we  declared  to  more  successfully  by  transcending  the  Consti* 
be  the  only  just  and  patriotic  one.  What  else  tution  than  we  can  by  obeying  it?  I  have  al- 
has  done  it  ?  Have  you  not  departed  from  the  ways  said  that  the  Constitution  was  our  bul- 
policy  of  that  faith  ?  Have  you  not,  in  a  man-  wark ;  that  it  was  the  best  defence ;  that  our 
ner  considered  perfidious,  violated  pledges  strongest  defence  was  to  keep  within  t^e  clearly 
which  yon  gave  the  country  more  than  eigh-  defined  powers  of  that  instrument.  But  what 
teen  months  ago?  Was  there  any  discontent  have  we  done?  We  have  assumed  powers  not 
expressed  at  that  time  ?  I  heard  of  none.  The  delegated  by  the  Constitution.  We  have  acted, 
hearts  of  the  loyal  people  North  and  South  were  not  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
fired  with  a  common  purpose  to  preserve  the  tion,  but  according  to  the  sentiment  which  ac- 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  republic.  Every  tuated  us  at  the  moment.  We  seem  to  have 
man  felt  himself  under  every  honorable  obli-  been  controlled  by  the  petty  spirit  of  party, 
gation  to  step  forward,  and  abandon  his  pri-  ratiber  than  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  de- 
vate  affairs,  and  look  aiter  the  welfiEkre  of  the  tem^iation  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  That  was  the  undivided,  pervading,  laws.  You  have  lost  the  heart  of  the  people, 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  and  you  have  lost  it  by  the  dogmas  you  have 
people.  Nowhere  in  the  North  or  Northwest  inaugurated  and  established  rather  than  follow 
was  heard  a  murmur  of  discontent;  and  tJie  the  Constitution. 

same  confidence  and  patriotic  feeling  was  as  **The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
strong  among  the  Union  men  of  the  border  Stevens)  said  the  other  day  that  we  have  every 
States  as  it  was  anywhere  in  the  North  and  man  in  the  field  that  we  can  get  voluntarily. 
West.  It  was  everywhere  the  same.  We  were  Why  is  that  ?  Because  the  object  is  clearly  pro- 
willing  to  suffer  to  the  last  extremity  to  pre-  claimed  of  libolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
serve  the  Government.  That  was  the  feeling  United  States.  You  have  done  this  while  you 
of  the  people  then ;  we  all  know  it  have  had  an  accidental  majority  here.    Hence 

*^What  has  brought  this  mighty  change?  it  is  that  the  people  have  changed.  This  is  the 
What  has  done  it,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  Do  not  we  all  oidy  time  when  that  party  ever  had  a  minority 
know?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  on  the  snligect  ?  in  the  House — ^I  mean  a  mi^rity  of  Abolition- 
It  has  been  our  infidelity  to  the  pledges  made  to  ists.  With  this  accidental  power,  what  has  it 
the  people.  It  has  been  because  of  the  reckless  done?  It  has  dedared  emancipation  by  law. 
course  of  the  don;:nant  power.  It  is  because  It  has  declared  by  law  for  the  raising  of  negro 
of  the  impolicy  of  which  Congress  has  been  armies.    It  has  declared  emancipation  and  con- 
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fiscation  hy  Iaw«    By  these  means,  I  say,  70a  remedy  is  to  regain  the  confidence  and  heart 

have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Why  do  not  of  the  people,  to  snbstitnte  for  the  distrust 

the  people  have  the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  which  now  exists  confidence  that  your  object  is 

war  that  they  had  at  first?    Then  they  put  a  a  national  one,  and  not  a  mere  public  one ;  not 

million  of  men  into  the  field.    The  country  is  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  salvation  of  the 

still  in  peril,  in  more  peril  than  at  first,  and  country.    Get  that  back,  and  you  do  not  want 

why  is  not  an  army  of  two  million  men  now  this  bill ;  fail  to  get  it  back,  and  this  bill  will  be 

put  into  the  field  ?    It  is  only  because  of  the  just  as  inoperative  as  if  there  was  not  a  word 

bad  policy  by  which  you  have  established  the  written  upon  it 

dogmas  of  the  Abolitionists,  of  emancipation  *^  You  say  a  draft  will  not  do ;  that  a  draft 
of  slavery  throughout  the  country.  It  is  that  will  not  be  submitted  to.  I  know  nothing 
which  has  induced  them  to  lose  confidence  in  about  that.  Will,  then,  this  more  exacting  pro- 
yon.  It  is  not  for  the  country,  it  is  not  for  the  vision  be  submitted  to  f  In  a  country  like  ours, 
white  man,  it  is  for  the  negro  this  war  is  to  be  laws  which  do  not  carry  along  with  them  the 
waged ;  and  for  that  war  I  am  not  The  logi-  assent  of  the  people  are  but  blank  paper.  Have 
.cal  conclusion  from  the  impolitic  course  we  you  not  cause  to  fear  that  unless  you  win  back 
have  pursuM  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  confidence, 
the  people.  this  bill  will  do  no  good?    You  are  mistaking 

^*  You  say  that  this  bill  is  framed  on  the  idea  the  disease  altogeUier.    The  disease  of  the  pub- 

that  the  people  will  no  longer  volunteer — that  lie  heart  is  loss  of  confidence  in  us,  members 

the  people  will  no  longer  stand  a  draft.    Why  of  Oongress.    It  is  the  Abolition  element  here 

not?    Because  the  people  will  not  do  one  thing  which  has   destroyed   everything;    that  has 

or  another;  they  will  neither  volunteer  nor  clouded  the  great  ideas  of  nationality— the 

stand  a  draft,  and  you  are  obliged  by  law  to  pride  of  the  American  heart, 

coerce  them.    That  is  the  condition  in  which  ^  That  is  the  disease  of  the  public  heart,  and 

we  are  placed ;  and  this  bill  is  nothing  more  you  should  endeavor  to  administer  measures 

than  the  logical  conclusion  of  what  we  have  which  will  reclaim  it,  and  that  will  heal  discon* 

previoufiJy  done.    We  have  created  a  necessity  tent.  And  yet  in  the  last  moments  of  our  exist- 

for  it.    The  people  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  enceyou  are  endeavoring  to  consummate  a  policy 

therefore  we  must  force  the  people  by  coercive  which  the  people  have  condemned,  and  tp  put 

and  penal  laws,  by  new  junsdiotions,  provost-  the  people  beyond  the  means  of  redress.    The 

marshals  scattered  through  the  land,  and  by  a  remedy,  and  the  sole  remedy,  is  by  reversion, 

new  sort  of  military  judicature  to  which  the  by  retracing  our  steps,  and  making  this  again  a 

people  have  not  been  accustomed.    And  know-  national  war.  Then  you  will  not  want  this  bill, 

ing  that  you  have  an  unwilling  people  to  deal  nor  will  you  want  a  draft.    You  will  have  vol- 

with,  you  make  that  law  as  coercive  as  pos-  unteers  enough.  I  do  not  speak  rashly,  because 

sible,  and  accompany  it  with  every  sort  of  in-  you  had  volunteers  enough,  and  more  than  you 

quisitorial  and  compulsory  power,  judicial  and  knew  what  to  do  with,  when  you  stood  upon 

executive,  in  order  to  insure  obedience,  willing  that  ground.    Bat  you  chose  to  change  that  * 

or  unwilling,  to  tiiat  law.   Is  not  that  our  con-  ground.    Political  Abolitionists   thought  the 

dition  fairly  considered  ?    •  time  had  come  for  them  to  introduce  the  sword 

'^  There  is  but  one  sort  of  consistency  which  and  the  spear  into  the  public  arena,  and  to 

deserves  the  respect  of  honest  men,  and  that  is  make  nse  of  this  war  to  carry  out  the  ends 

to  let  your  acts  be  consbtent  with  your  convic-  which  they^^ave  long  cherished — ^the  abolition 

tions  at  the  time  you  are  called  upon  to  vote,  of  slavery.     \ 

It  is  not  what  we  did  yesterday  that  we  are  to  "  These,  Mr.TSpeaker,  are  my  views  of  the  Sis- 
consider  alone.  We  have  lived  through  a  time  couragements  \^ich  now  exist  in  the  country, 
of  trial  and  of  trouble.  Have  we  learned  noth-  and  these  are  my  Views  of  the  remedy,  and  the 
ing?  Up  to  this  time  I  fear  we  have  learned  only  remedy,  whidi  can  be  efiicacious.  This 
very  little.  Our  lessons  have  been  very  severe,  bill  would  have  doneyell  enough  at  the  time  the 
and  the  fear  of  more  dangerous  lessons  here-  resolution  I  offered  he^e  passed.  It  would  have 
after  ought  to  instruct  us.  The  life  of  the  passed,  not  with  all  tn^  provisions  irhich  now 
country  is  attacked,  and  that  life  is  upon  your  accompany  it,  but  the\  principle  would  have 
hands,  and  its  preservation  depends  in  a  great  been  adopted,  and  the  wnole  power  of  the  na- 
measure  upon  your  wisdom,  upon  your  solemn  tion  would  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
deliberations,  and  your  solemn  consideration  the  Government  to  be  use<i,  if  necessary,  for  the 
of  all  the  mighty  questions  upon  uS.  defence  of  the  country.    But  the  disease  as- 

"  If  we  want  to  get  back  the  Union,  how  sumed  another  shape.    The  political  body  has 

must  we  do  it?    We  must  change  our  policy,  become  infected  with  poison,  and  the  mind  of 

This  will  not  answer  your  purpose.    You  must  the  people,  ppisoned  with  distrust  of  us,  disap- 

get  back  what  youhave  lost    You  have  lost  proves  of  our  measures.  There  Is  a  disease,  and 

the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  confidence  of  there  is  no  mortal  remedy  for  it  but  one.    We 

the  people.    The  people^s  affections  are  turned  must  administer  that  remedy  to  ourselves ;  we 

away  from  us ;  and  wiU  tiiey  bear  more  exac-  must  change  our  steps.    We  must  no  longer  be 

tions  and  burdens  laid  upon  them  ?    Ko,  sir ;  Democrats,  no  longer  be  Abolitionists ;  but  we 

yon  are  mistaken  ul  the  remedy.    Your  only  must,  if  we  would  save  our  counW  and  save 

I 
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onrselves,  be  patriots  merely,  and  not  hesitate  jeoting  them  to  be  called  out  for  military  ser- 

or  falter  about  nndoing  what  we  have  already  vice,  does  not  come  within  the  power  given  to 

done,  whenever  we  discover  that  its  operation  Oongress  to  raise  and  support  armies.    I  will 

and  effect  has  been  different  from  what  we  an-  not  contest  that  question  with  him  here,  at  any 

ticipated.    Have  not  your  anticipations  failed  rate.    But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Constitution 

in  regard  to  the  measures  you  have  heretofore  intended  at  all,  as  my  friend  from  Massachu- 

adopted  ?    Have  not  your  acts  been  such  as  to  setts  seems  to  think,  that  Congress  should  have 

make  the  people  believe  that  whatever  may  the  power  of  enlisting  negroes.    They  were 

have  been  the  principles  upon  which  this  war  regarded  as  property,  and  it  was  not  intended 

was  begun,  it  is  now  used  for  the  overthrow  that  a  man^s  property  should  be  taken  from 

of  slavery.    As  candid  men,  is  not  that  the  ob-  him.    They  fall  within  another  oat^ory.   The 

ject  of  the  war?  gentleman  says  they  may  be  employed  if  it  be 

'^  There  is  a  little  tweedledum  and  tweedle-  necessary  to  save  the  republic.    He  postpones 

dee  about  this  matter.    One  says  the  war  is  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers  until  the  last, 

not  to  overthrow  slavery — it  is  to  save  the  I  differ  with  him  in  this.  I  believe  that?  that  time 

Union.    Another  says,  if  you  do  not  destroy  has  not  only  not  come,  but  that  it  never  can 

slavery,  the  Union  is  worth  nothing.    The  ar-  come.    It  never  can  be  expedient  in  this  coun- 

fument  here  is  exactly  the  argument  of  the  try  to  raise  an  army  of  negroes  so  long  as  we  re- 
esuit — ^fix  your  mind  and  attention  upon  one  main  of  the  proud  free  race  to  which  we  belong, 
object  which  you  think  a  lawful  one,  and  then  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  power,  the  negro 
all  the  means  are  lawful.  One  object  is  the  in  our  army  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  and 
abolition  of  slavery;  but  that  is  not  lawful,  discontent,  and  his  presence  would  drive  from 
No,  says  one,  but  the  salvation  of  the  Union  is  the  field  men  a  thousand  times  more  capable 
constitutionaL  Direct  your  attention  to  that,  of  defending  tlje  country  than  he  himself  can 
and  you  may  abolish  slavery.  This  is  the  doc-  be  made.  Thc^rinciple  for  which  the  gentle- 
trine  which  makes  the  end  justify  the  means,  man  contends,  therefore,  can  never  apply  here ; 
One  says  that  abolition  is  his  object,  and  that  nor  does  he  apply  it.  I  want  to  show  that  it 
he  goes  for  it  because  abolition  is  necessary  for  has  no  application.  A  negro  army  is  a  weak- 
the  salvation  of  the  Union.  Have  we  found  it  ness  to  your  country.  It  unnei*ves  the  white 
so?  Has  it  conduced  in  any  way  to  save  the  man^s  hand.  Jt  unnerves  the  white  man^s  heart. 
Union?  Will  your  three  hundred  thousand  White  men  J^ ill  not  fight  by  the  side  of.ne- 
blackmen  tend  to  save  the  Union?    Have  you  groes.'' 

brought  them  out  as  soldiers?    We  know  bet-  ^.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 

ter.    They  are  no  soldiers,  and  you  cannot  dur-  lowing  amendment : 

ing  this  war  make  soldiers  of  them.    I  put  out  «.  .J;      .    .       ^.     ^      x   «      .    ,.     . 

of  sight  the  question  as  to  their  capacity  as  a  thf'l^Jd'Sl^.-ngt'^^JoWth' "e^^^^ 

military  people,  or  what  they  may  become  by  a  eubject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  provost-marshal,  and 

course  of  education;  but  you  cannot  in  two.  shall  be  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities  "  and  insert 

three,  or  ten  years,  make  eflBcient  soldiers  or  instead  thereof  as  follows :  • 

l]^QYQ^  liivery  person  so  offending  shall  be  subject  to  arrest 

//  A      •          -11            — vi.       ij*                   — 'iv  upon  warrant  issued  from  some  civil  officer  or  court  of 

Again :  wiU  your  white  soldiers  serve  with  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  oath  or  affirmation  speci- 

them  ?    The  whole  country  suspects  that  this  is  fying  the  offence,  and  upon  trial  and  conviction, 

an  Abolition  movement.    You  do  not  know  t*  «--  ^^a^^^^a     v^*-  Ktr.  ««^-  im 

what  to  do  with  the  runaway  negroes  which  Vr   r.l  •'tf  ow  Jj^«;5  L  tL\.T  W  in 

infest  you,  and  are  calling  on  you  fSr  the  bread  ,3':f,ul'^^^^                  t^a  fiT-fif ;.  {ft^; 

to  do  with  them.  You  can  have  some  color  for  a^^zL^l 


feeding  them  or  for  setting  them  free,  but  when    ,jTw!!^n^^'hwWniw^  to  tiie  bill, 
you  hold  out  the  pretence  that  you  mean  to    ^^  it  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 


placing  negroes  on  an  equality  witii  your  own  Buffinton,  Calvert,  Campbell,   Casev,   Chamberlain, 

white  soldiers.  It  will  either  raise  to  an  equality  Clark,  Colfax,  Frederick  A.  Conklinff,  iRoscoe  Cookling, 

with  white  soldiers  those  whom  they  regard  as  S^'^^f  <*»  ^'i^®*"'  P*^f.'  P*S[®^'T,^®>°''L.^^''®^'i^S?°' 

««.  ?r»A.^/^«  •o^^   /v»  ^in^  u  •^iii  i«««i  Zt.™  ,i^™«  Edgerton,  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fes- 

anmfenor  race,  or  else  it  will  level  them  down  ^^^^^^  j,^^^^  j^^  ^^  Fessenden,  Fisher,  Flanders, 

to  an  equality  with  negroes.   That  is  the  whole  iVanchot.  .Frank,  Gooch,  Gkwdwin,  Granger,  Guriey, 

effect  of  it.  Hahn,  Haisht,  Hale,  Harrison,  liickman,  I^per,  Hor- 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  differ  with  my  honor-  *S^!,.H"*£P\?»'  '^fe*  ^«"«y»  Francis  W.  KeUogg, 

able  friend  from  Massachn^tts  (Mr.  Thomas)  J^Ji^  f^^-  ^j^^^l'^ii^'^^^rlji,'^^^^ 

as  to  the  principles  which  he  advocates,  that  McPherson,  Marston,  Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moorhead, 
this  G-ovemment  has  a  right  to  the  employ-  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Nixon,  Olin,  Pat- 
ment  of  all  the  force  it  can  command  in  this  ton*  ^1*?^!^^  G.  Phelps,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Porter,  Alex- 
exigency  and  peril.  I  will  not  say  that  this  ,^°f 'sw^S  S^d  i  k '"^  Sha^k  Sh  ffidi' 
bill,  so  far  as  regarfs  the  enroUment  of  the  men  Sbeilabarger,  Sberi^n?  &loan,%au*ding,  SteveV 
liable  to  military  duty  in  the  country,  and  sub-  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Train, 
VOL.  III. — 19       A 
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vP^^^'J'S^^^^^'  ^u^^®fe^¥l  Hom^wxee,  tary  of  War  a  aum  not  exceeding  $800,  may 

Walker,  Wall.  Wallace,  Walton,  Waahburne,  Webster,  At^hnrtrt^  himoAlf  frnm  tha  -i^ifl- »» 

Wheeler,  Alfcert   S.  ^TOte,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  <Uflcnai^  liimaelf  from  the  tol^ 

Worcester— 115.  The  amendment,  after  debate,  was  rejected 

Natb— Messrs.  William  Allen,  William  J.  Allen,  by  the  following  Tote : 

Ancona,  Biddle,  Clemwite,  Cpnwav,  Cominff,  Cox,  YM-Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howe,  Lane  of  In- 

Crayens,  Crittenden,   Ddaplune,   Dunlap,   English,  diana,  Powell,  SauUbury  Ten  Bjck,  TrimbuU.  Wil- 

Fouke,  Gnder,  Hall,  Harding,  Holman,  Johnson.  Kern-  kinson.  and  Wilson  of  Alsaonri— 10         "*""""»  ^  " 

Sm,  K ' —    ' "-" —    *' —   *'- — '  -  -      »    -- 
orris. 
Price, 
Steele, 
hees, 
Wici 

The  bill,  with  amendments,  was  returned  to  .  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  Kentucky,  oflfered  the  follow- 

the  Senate,  and  came  up  for  consideration  on  ^^  amendment : 

the  28th  of  February.  ^^^  J*  UfuHher  enacted.  That  no  negro,  free  or 

A   rlphatA  PnanAil   on  fhft  nnliAv  nf  +>ia   A^  Blare,  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  military,  marine,  or 

A  aeoate  ensuea  on  tne  pou^  ot  the  Ad-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  United  States, 

mimstration  and  its  measures,  &c„  m  which  ti.            •    ^  :i  i.    .i.    ^  h     . 

Messrs.  Bayard,  Wilson,  Turpie,  fficks,  and  It  was  r^ected  by  the  foUowmg  Tote : 

Kennedy  and  others  addressed  the  Senate.  ^YM5r^^"»^*J?'i°!°^®™S»  ?^'^*»  Kennedj, 

Thft  HAVArRl  umATw^mPTitji  nf  thA  TTftnaA  xrai-a  Sf®P*!B.»    ^^^*^h   Richardson,    Saulsbury,    Turpie, 

ine  several  amenomenia  oi  tne  Mouse  were  Wall,  Willey,  and  Wilson  of  Missouri— 12. 

then  taken  up,  and  voted  upon  separately.  The  NAW-Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan, 

last  one  was  as  follows :  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes.  Harding, 

Skc.  «8.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  aU  persons  S^l^'^IIES.n  ""p.^                         ^?iC*f  ^^i;*''® 

who  in  time  of  war  or  of  rebeUiOTl«ainst  the  sbpreme  ?^5*5S%.^^'""'  ^J^^V^*  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trum- 

authority  of  the  United  States,  shJl  be  found  lurking  *»"^  Wilkmson,  and  Wilaon  of  Hassachusetts-SS. 

or  acting  as  spies,  in  or  abont  any  of  the  fortiacations,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  follow- 

posts,  quarters,  or  enoampmenta  of  any  of  the  armies  in^  amendment : 

ofthe  United  States,  orelsewhere,  shall  be  triable  by  a  v,      'j  j  mu  ^                    ^**.        ^         x    v» 

general  court  martial  or  military  commission,  and  shall,  ^  Profnded,  That  no  person  of  African  descent  shall 

upon  conviction,  suffer  death.  ^  commissioned  or  hold  an  office  in  the  army  of  the 

The  vote  upon  it  was  as  follows,  which  is  t^.          ^i    a  j  v    av    ^  h    .i 

about  the  same  as  the  vote  on  the  other  amend-  ^*  ^^  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

iQQi^f;g .  TsAS—Mes^  Cowan,  Davis,  Harding,  Harris,  Hen- 

-rr      '  tr           A   11.          A      ij   m.     jf      m    %.  derson,  Hicks,  Howo,  Kennedy,  Lauo  0?  Indiana,  Nes- 

r.  ^«AS-Mes8ra.  Anthony,,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark,  ^jth  Powell.  Richardson,  Saulsbuiy,  Ten  Eyck,  Tur- 

Collamer,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  pie  Wall,  Willey,  and  Wilson  of  Misiouri-li 

Foot,  Foster,  Gnmes,  Harding.  Harian,  Hams,  Hen-  '  Nats— -Messrs. 


Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Carlile,  Kennedy,  Powell,         ▼     xv      a       i.  ^.i.      ^^..1-      i.  -n  ^ 

Saulsbury,  and  Wall--6.  '        In  the  Senate,  on  the  18tn  of  Fehruary, 

The  votes  of  the  Senate  approving  each  of  the  *^/  JfjJ  *°  provide  a  national  currency  was  con- 
amendments  ot  the  House,  terminated  the  ac-  »"®™«  .  x    i    .1.    « 
tion  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill.  This  was  so       Mr.  OoUamer,  of  Vermont,  took  the  floor  m 
declared  by  the  President  pro  tern.  opposiUon  to  the  biU,  and  orpressed  his  views 

Subsequently,  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  bUl  to  *^  °"^^^  length,  saymg :  "What  are  its  great 

promote  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  engi-  P'lrpoaes  and  objects,  as  rtated  by  those  who 

neers,  Ac.,  being  under  consideration  in  the  fr??^»  recommended,  and  support  it?     It  is 

Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Dlmois,  offered  the  ^^  ^  ^^^  mstitute  a  great  national  paper 

following  amendment :  currency  through  the  medium  of  banks,  to  be 

A  ^  iT  '*  /•  -*i     ^^w  J  mu  t.  u    *  *u  organized  under  this  act,  who  are  to  fake 

And  he  tt  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  rrJ?;**^  a»«^^«  cf ^^i,<.  ««^  ^iv.^«-:*  *\.^^  ;«  *\.^ 

thirteenth  se&on  of  thelSt  for  enrolling  and  calling  Umted  Stat^  stocks  and  deposit  them  m  the 

out  the  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  passed  Treasury,  and  take  nmety  per  cent,  of  them  lu 
at  the  third  session  of  the  Thirty-seyenth  Confl^^ess,  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  with  which  to  do 
as  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  receive  from  a  hankinff  business,  and  that  they  shall  have 
person  dralied  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  a  sum  *™.a„*„  is^^  •«»,»  -L***  ^m^.^  4-i«a«  4^i«:«  ^:««,.i«f 
not  exceeding  $800  for  the  procuration  of  a  substitute.  Jwenty-five  per  cent  more  than  this  circulat- 
and  discharge  of  the  person  paying  the  money  from  ^^g  part  as  a  permanent  capital  to  work  upon, 
further  liability  under  that  draft,  be,  and  the  same  is  They  are  to  pay  two  per  cent  on  theur  cirou- 
hereby  repealed.  lation  to  the  United  States  Government  annu- 
Mr.  Trambull  thus  explained  his  reason  ally,  or  one  per  cent,  every  six  months,  and  the 
for  offering  the  amendment :  "  Mr.  President,  United  States  are  to  pay  them  aix  per  eent.  per 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  in  view  of  the  annum  on  the  bonds  in  gold.  The  United 
fact  that  an  objection  is  made  in  many  quar-  States  fdrther  agree  that  they  will  take  all 
ters  to  that  provision  of  the  act  for  enrolling  this  money  in  oirculatioo,  receive  it  for%nd 
and  calluig  out  the  national  forces  which  pay  it  out  on  all  public  dues,  and  declare  it  to 
allows  money  to  be  substituted  for  blood.  The  be  in  the  act  a  national  currency.  Besides  that, 
bill  provides,  as  will  be  recollected  by  sena-  the  United  States  agree  that  they  will  guaran- 
tors, that  any  person,  by  paying  to  the  Secre-  tee  to  the  billbolders  the  payment  of  tiieee 
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bills  at  the  Treasury.    If  the  banks  do  not  re-  own  State  stocks.    It  is  a  part  of  their  finan- 

deem  them  in  cnrrenoy  when  asked  for  their  cial  system  to  make  their  stocks  valnable,  and 

redemption,  they  may  be  protested  and  pre-  to  enable  them  to  make  internal  improvements, 

sented  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  Ti^easury  is  to  All  these  State  banks  are  more  or  less  oonnect- 

pay  them,  and  to  pay  them  in  full,  whether  ed  with  and  ramified  in  with  the  business  of 

the  stocks  left  upon  deposit  are  able  to  meet  their  several  States.    Oan  they  be  taxed,  out 

them  or  not.     Besides  this  investment,  the  of  existence  by  the  United  States  ?    Why,  sir, 

property  put  into  these  associations  is  itself  to  you  might  just  as  well  tell  me  that  the  United 

be  clear  of  taxation.  States,  under  the  power  of  taxation,  could  go 

^'  Kow,  Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  further  on  and  extinguidi  all  the  schools  in  New  Eng- 
understood,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  very  land  by  taxing  its  schools,  its  colleges,  and  its 
system,  without  which  it  is  good  for  nothing,  academies,  and  their  books  and  their  buildings^ 
that  the  circulation  of  the  existing  banks  of  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  in  that 
the  country  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Measures  are  way  destroy  them  under  the  very  general  prin- 
to  be  taken  with  those  banks  that  shall  induce  ciple  of  the  power  of  universal  taxation.  I 
or  compel  them  to  take  home  their  droulation  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  that  point.  I 
and  put.it  out  no  more,  so  that  this  shall  be  a  have  stated  my  view  upon  it. 
national  currency.  Unless  this  latter  part  of  ''But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  prin- 
the  scheme  is  secured,  its  great  professed  ob-  ciple  involved  in  this  measare,  and  I  am  look- 
ject  of  making  a  uniform  national  currency  ing  at  it  now  in  its  great  national  aspects,  as  a 
throughout  the  United  States  is  not  and  can-  national  principle,  without  regard  to  the  time, 
not  be  effected.  It  therefore  implies  all  this,  I  say  it  is  to  establish  corporations  in  all  the 
and  we  must  understand  that  if  we  enter  upon  States  and  Territories,  entirely  independent  of 
this  proposition  and  entertain  this  plan,  we  any  power  of  visitation  by  those  States  or  Ter-' 
are  to  take  measures  in  order  to  perfect  it  to  ritories.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  ex- 
do  the  other  thing ;  that  is,  to  destroy,  put  out  tremely  questionable  power.  What  may  be 
of  existence,  the  circulation  of  the  present  the  number  of  these  institutions  ?  As  the  cap- 
State  banks.  ital  is  to  be  $800,000,000,  that  will  make  three 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  McCul-  thousand  banks  of  $100,000  each ;  and  the  bill 
lough  ««.  Maryland,  decided  that  the  United  provides  that  they  may  be  made  $50,000  banks, 
States  had  the  right  to  make  a  United  States  which  will  make  six  thousand  $50,000  banks. 
Bank,  with  branches  in  different  States,  and  I  believe  we  have  now,  in  what  are  called  the 
they  said  the  States  could  not  tax  that  United  loyal  States,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
States  Bank.  ^  Why  ?  Because  the  exercise  of  hundred  banks  altogether ;  and  this  bill  pro- 
that  power  in  the  extreme  would  destroy  it,  poses  to  make  at  least  three  thousand,  or  per- 
and  therefore  you  would  make  it  out  thai  the  haps  six  thousand  of  these  bank  corporations, 
Oongress  had  a  power  to  establish  a  bank ;  established  all  over  the  States, 
but  after  all,  it  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  ''  That  is  not  all.  It  is  proposed  that  there 
States  to  put  it  down.  In  the  case  of  Ken-  shall  be  no  otiier  banks  but  these ;  the  whole 
tucky,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  banking  capital  is  to  be  put  into  these  banks, 
long-continued  usage  in  this  country  in  States  and  the  whole  of  that  property  is  removed 
to  make  banks  was  constitutional,  and  that  a  from  all  State  taxation.  I  ask  gentlemen  to 
State  had  a  right  to  make  a  bank  of  issue,  reflect  on  what  will  be  the  effect  in  their  dif- 
There  were  other  questions  in  that  case  which  ferent  States  of  closing  up  the  present  banks, 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  bring  in  here.  It  and  taking  the  capital  belonging  to  the  stock- 
was  decided  that  a  State  had  a  right,  not  to  holders,  putting  it  into  the  banks  under  this 
make  a  bank  to  issue  the  State  paper,  but  a  bill,  and  removing  the  whole  of  it  from  all  the 
bank  to  issue  ^aper  currency.  forms  of  State  taxation-^tate,  county,  city, 

"  Now,  sir,  if  a  State  has  that  right,  it  has  and  town.  Many  of  our  States  derive  their 
that  right  certainly  independent  of  the  consent  school  fund  from  what  they  obtain  from  tixeao 
of  Congress.  Does  it  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Con-  State  banks.  I  believe  it  is  so  in  New  Hamp- 
gress?  Certainly  not.  The  United  States,  in  shire.  They  have  their  school  fund  in  that  way. 
making  a  United  States  Bank,  held  it  inde-  *'The  next  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
pendent  of  State  action,  and  it  was  so  decided,  attention  is  the  propriety  of  our  undertaking 
if  the  State  has  this  right,  and  has  it  independ-  as  a  nation  to  say  that  we  will  be  responsible 
ent  of  the  consent  of  Congress,  it  cannot  have  for  the  idtimate  redemption  of  these  bills  by 
that  right  if  the  United  States  can  tax  it  out  the  securities  that  are  deposited.  I  am  aware 
of  existence.  Hence,  I  say  the  United  States  that  the  honorable  senator  who  is  tiie  parent 
has  no  more  power  to  tax  a  State  institution  of  the  bill  here  thinks  he  has  got  in  it  some- 
out  of  existence  than  a  State  has  to  tax  a  thing  very  yeluable,  in  the  provision  about  the 
United  States  institution  out  of  existence.  I  liability  of  individual  stockholders,  and  requir- 
should  like  to  see  that  answered.  I  have  some-  ing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tiieir 
times  proposed  that  question,  but  I  have  never  circulation  to  be  kept  on  hand.  All  these 
received  any  answer  to  it.  In  most  of  Ihe  things,  to  my  mind,  are  hardly  worth  the  paper 
States,  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  on  which  they  are  written ;  they  are  good  for 
almost  all  their  banks  are  founded  upon  their  nothing  at  aJL    How  can  you  foUow  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  stockholders?    The  very  stocks  They  ryn  twenty  years.    "We  have  got  to  pay 

are  assignable ;  tliey  are  personal  property,  these  notes  when  they  are  presented ;  and  if 

They  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  every  we  sell  our  bonds  at  a  discount  in  the  market 

day  for  more  or  less,  according  to  their  worth,  to  get  some  money  to  redeem  them  with,  we 

Although  one  of  these  banks  may  start  with  have  got  to  meet  that  bond  in  the  end,  have 

some  very  responsible  men  when  it  first  sets  we  not  ?    We  do  not  get  rid  of  it  at  all ;  but 

up,  the  moment  it  becomes  at  all  doubtful  or  we  are  compelled  to  get  the  money  about 

troublesome  it  quickly  passes  off  into  the  hands  twenty  years  before  it  is  due.    I  do  not  see  the 

of  men  who  have  no  responsibility.    You  can  policy,  the  expediency,  or  the  profit  of  such  a 

never  pursue  it  in  that  way.    As  to  the  pro-  bargain. 

vision  that  they  shall  retain  twenty-five  per        "  The  next  aspect  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 

^cent.  on  their  circulation  on  hand,  that  is  their  tion  is  this :  we  once  had,  or  twice  had,  a 

own  money ;  it  is  not  United  States  money.  United  States  Bank.    The  history  of  the  last 

The  fact  is  just  this :  whenever  your  bonds  one  is  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  those 

that  you  hold  for  your  security  to  redeem  these  who  hear  me.    That  bank  had  a  capitd  of 

bills  depreciate  essentially,  the  bank  will  wind  $86,000,000.    The  proposition  now  is  to  make 

up,  and  they  will  do  it  without  any  sort  of  dis-  United  States  banks  with  a  capital  of  |800,- 

Earagement  or  any  dishonesty.     The  stock-  000,000.    The  United  States  took  $7,000,000 

olders  will  say  at  once  to  themselves,  ^  We  have  of  that  stock.    They  paid  nothing  in,  but  put 

noticed  the  fall  of  these  stocks;  we  know  that  in  their  stock  for  it  on  time.    They  had  direc- 

they  are  very  much  down ;  we  will  not  redeem  tors  of  their  own  appointed  to  keep  watch  of 

anymore  of  these  bills;  we  will  leave  them  that  bank.    They  had  the  right  to  borrow 

to  be  redeemed  by  the  Government ;  we  gave  money  at  that  bank.    The  bank  was  bound  to 

them  $100,000  and  deposited  it  with  them  in  loan  it  to  them  at  a  certain  rate  and  lindta- 

bonds;  they  only  allowed  us  $90,000 ;  that  is  tion.  They  went  on  with  that  bank  during  the 

all  we  have  had  of  them ;  we  leave  these  notes  whole  period  of  its  existence.    They  took  their 

in  their  hands  to  redeem ;  we  will  let  them  re-  dividends  from  year  to  year  by  extinguishing  . 

deem  them ;  we.  gave  them  a  great  deal  more  the  payment  of  interest  on  their  bonds ;  and 

than  theyever  gave  us,  and  let  them  redeem  at  the  dose  of  the  whole  they  received  back 

them.'     When  would  that  occur  ?    Why,  sir,  their  stock  and  ten  per  cent  upon  it  of  ac- 

in  great  national  calamities  such  as  those  under  cumulated  profits  that  had  not  been  divided, 

which  we  already  suffer  by  the  unfortunate  Everybody  concerned  in  it  was  paid ;  the  stock 

proceedings  of  this  war,  we  know  that  public  was  paid  back ;  and  the  United  States  made 

stocks  rise  and  fall  with  the  prosperity  or  de-  that  money. 

cline  of  the  nation.  Now,  sir,  why  did  that  institution  go  down ; 
"  Again,  I  will  take  the  very  reverse  of  this  or  rather,  why  was  it  not  renewed  and  en- 
state  of  things.  Suppose  we  ^ould  dose  this  larged  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  controversy  and  return  to  peace,  country  ?  It  was  because  it  was  said  to  be 
The  moment  you  are  at  peace  every  man  wants  a  dangerous  political  engine  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  money  he  has  got  to  go  into  business,  whatever  political  party  existed  at  the  time ; 
He  has  lent  it  to  the  United  States,  taken  this,  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  great  machine  in  the 
that,  or  the  other  sort  of  stock,  in  order  to  have  different  States  by  the  favor  which  the  Govem- 
it  earn  something  while  this  puolic  controversy  ment  would  ^ve  it,  or  the  control  which  they 
and  difficulty  was  going  on.  The  moment  that  would  exercise  over  it ;  and  it  was  dangerous, 
is  ended  he  wants  his  money  to  go  into  busi-  as  it  was  said  then,  and  I  think  it  was  demon- 
ness  again  in  our  cities  and  towns — importing  strable. 

and  the  like.    He  immediately  cashes  these        ^*'  Mr.  President,  look  at  the  proposition  now 

bonds,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  these  bonds  before  us  in  this  aspect.    It  provides  that  the 

will  at  once  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  nominate  the 

a  discount  the   moment   you   are  at  peace.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.    He  can  be  ap- 

In  either  of  these  cases,  whether  from  public  pointed  by  the  President  only  on  the  nomina- 

calamity  or  from  peace,  there  comes  a  dete-  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  he 

rioration  upon  the  value   of  these   bonds;  is  given  any  number  (not  limited  at  alD  of 

these  banks  are  wound  up,  the  bills  are  pro-  clerks  and  agents.    There  are  established,  if 

tested  and  |>resented  to  the  Treasury  here  in  you  please,  *three  thousand   of  these  banks 

bundles  for  payment.    What  will  you  do  ?    It  under  this  bill,  of  $100,000  each,  scattered 

is  said  in  the  bill  that  they  are  to  be  paid  here,  through  all  the  country.    They  can  be  visited 

You  may  take  the  stocks  the  bank  left  as  secu-  by  agents  appointed  here  under  this  bill,  and 

rity  and  go  and  sell  them  in  the  market,  and  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  reported  upon, 

thus  get  money  to  pay  them.    If  they  nave  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  of 

deteriorated  so  much  that  the  banks  do  not  them  as  he  Uiinks  proper  depositories  of  the 

want  to  pay  their  bills,  it  will  be  a  pretty  hard  public  revenue,  and  he  is  to  distribute  this 

bargain  for  us  to  pay  them  with  those  bonds,  stock,  one  half  of  the  $800,000,000  to  the  dif- 

We  should  have  to  sell  at  as  much  discount  as  fefent  States,  according  to  their  representative 

they.    Besides,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  anything  population,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the 

in  thai  way.    We  have  to  anticipate  our  bonds,  oanking  resources  of  the  country ;  there  is  no 
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limitation  upon  Mm  whatever.     If  the  old  We  tax  him  three  per  cent,  on  his  gain;  and 

United  States  Bank  famished  well-grounded  that  is  |180,  although  he  has  used  $100,000. 

apprehensions  of  its  dangerous  political  tend-  Here  are  tliree  other  neighbors  of  mine— I  will 

ency  as  a  politidal  agency,  permit  me  to  ask  not  include  myself,  because  that  would  make 

gentlemen  to  reflect  ror  a  moment  on  what  yon  the   supposition  too   improbable— who   have 

have  got  here,  with  $300,000,000  oficapital,  with  $100,000,  and  they  bank  with  it  according  to 

three  thousand  banks  subject  to  inspection,  and  the  law  of  their  State.    What  do  they  make  ? 

to  be  troubled,  just  as  much  as  the  head  of  the  Perhaps  they  make  eight  per  cent.    If  they  do 

Treasury  Department  pleases,  if  they  do  not  make  $8,000  on  the  $100,000,  they  have  to 

support  his  views ;  or  to  receive  favors  by  way  pay  a  tax  of  three  per*  cent,  on  that  now,  and 

of  being  made  depositories  for  tiie  public  dues ;  it  goes  into  the  Treasury.    But  what  is  the 

and  the  Secretary  having  the  power  to  appoint  proposition  here  f     The  Government  Bays  to 

agents  and  clerks  ad  libitum,   I  do  not  wish  to  them,  "  You  have  got  $100,000  invested  in 

enlarge  upon  this  point  at  all,  but  I  say  this :  if  banking ;    you  will   therefore  probably  have 

a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  be  furnished  about  $150,000  of  circulation ;  we  will  tax  you 

with  these  powers  and  chooses  to  use  them,  he  on  the  $150,000  one  per  cent,  every  six  months, 

must  be  a  very  bungling  politician  if  he  cannot  or  two  per  cent,  a  year."    How  much  will 

make  himself  President  any  day.  that  be?    Three  thousand  dollars.    *^  For  the 

"  Then,  putting  it  in  plain  English,  you  pro^  use  of  your  $100,000  in  banking  you  shall  pay 
pose  to  hire  these  people  to  go  into  tiiese  asso-  $8,000  a  year.''  Vhe  other  man,  for  the  use 
ciations,  take  these  bonds,  and  deposit  them,  of  his  $100,000,  pays  but  $180  a  year.  Do 
They  are  to  pay  two  per  cent,  on  their  circu-  you  call  that  fair  and  equal  taxation  ?  The  one 
latfon,  and  you  pay  them  six  on  their  bonds,  pays  $180,  while  the  other,  on  the  same 
I  will  call  it  four  per  cent. ;  though  it  is  more,,  amount  of  capital,  pays  $8,000.  It  is  perfect- 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  because  the  two  per  ly  monstrous. 

cent,  they  pay  in  currency,  and  the  six  per  cent.  *^  But,  in  the  next  place,  I  think  it  a  mere 

we  pay  in  gold.    The  amount  of  it  is  this :  we  matter  of  figures  and  capable  of  mathematical 

say  to  them,  ^  If  you  will  do  this  to  the  amount  certainty  about  this  problem  of  whether  banks 

of  $800,000,000,  and  put  out  notes  to  the  ex-  will  be  set  up  in  my  part  of  the  country  under 

tent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bonds,  we  will  this  bill,  even  if  the  existing  banks  are  all  des- 

pay  you  $12,000,000  in  gold  every  year  for  troyed.    To  illustrate  it  I  will  take  the  plain 

doing  it'    You  may  talk  about  its  being  in  the  case  of  a  $100,000  bans,  becai^se  that  is  the 

form  of  bonds,  but  that  does  not  alter  it  at  all.  ordinary  size  of  a  country  bank  in  my  part  of 

We  are  to  enter  into  that  arrangement  with  the  country,  and  it  is  in  round  numbers,  easy 

them.    If  they  take  their  money,  buy  these  of  calculation. '  You  are  to  take  $100,000,  go 

bonds,  put  them  on  deposit,  issue  paper  to  the  and  buy  bonds  with  it,  leave  them  there,  and 

extent  of  ninety  per  cent  of  those  bonds  and  take  out  $90,000  of  circulating  notes.    As  to 

circulate  it,  and  pay  two  per  cent,  on  that  cir-  exchange,  that  is  to  be  the  same  all  over  the 

culation,  we  pay  them  six  on  the  bonds ;  that  country,  and  that  is  to  be  no  item  in  the  profit 

is,  we  pay  them  four  per  cent,  on  the  bonds,  if  of  a  bank  hereafter. 

they  will  do  us  this  great-aervicel  There  is  aU  "  Now  let  us  see  how  it  will  work.  In  the 
there  is  about  it.  You  may  discuss  it  as  you  first  place,  I  believe  I  am  borne  out  by  ex- 
please,  and  use  a  great  many  financial  expres-  amination  of  experienced  men  in  saying  that 
sions  and  schemes ;  but  that  is  the  English  of  yon  cannot  operate  a  country  bank,  or  any 
it;  that  is  the  simple  common  sense  of  it  In-  bank  of  the  amount  of  $100,000,  with  less 
stead  of  circulating  that  amount  of  our  own  than  $2,500  per  year.  Pay  your  cashier,  open 
currency  upon  our  own  responsibility  and  pay-  your  office,  warm  it,  light  it,  take  care  of  it, 
ing  nothing,  we  are  to  hire  them  to  circulate  pay  your  expresses,  and  do  all  your  business, 
that  amount  of  our  currency,  and  pay  them  and  it  cannot  be  done  for  less  than  $2,600, 
$12,000,000  a  year  in  gold  for  doing  it ;  and  and  that  is  putting  it  very  low.  Now,  a  $100,- 
we  are  to  be  responsible  after  all.  That  is  all  000  bank,  under  this  bill,  will,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  of  it.  Yankee  as  I  am,  I  am  unable  to  get  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
perceive  how  it  is  possible  tibat  that  can  be  a  $4,000  a  year  interest,  after  paying  the  tax. 
good  trade  for  us,  or  how  any  shrewd  man  We  understand  that.  They  lend  the  $90,000 
would  ever  think  of  entering  into  an  agree-  which  they  receive  and  they  get  six  per  cent 
ment  of  that  kind.  interest  on  that    That  interest  would  amount 

"It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  a  fair  tax  in  to  $6,400.    There  is  all  they  can  make  with- 

proportion  to  our  other  war  taxes.    Let  us  look  out  stealing.     It  is  all  that  can  be  made.    What 

at  this  for  a  moment.     My  neighbor  here  has  does  it  cost  ?    It  costs  $2,600  to  operate  the 

$100,000  saved,  we  will  say,  and  having  retired  bank,  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  they  lose  the 

from  business,  he  lives  by  loaning  out  that  use  of  $22,500  for  that  year,  because  they  are 

money,  and  he  realizes  six  per  cent,  a  year  on  to  keep  on  hand  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their 

it    How  much  do  we  tax  him  ?    One  hundred  circulation.     They  have  kept  that  on  hand, 

and  eighty  dollars,  three  per  cent,  on  what  he  and  of  course  the  use  of  it  is  lost    That  is 

gets.    I  am  going  now  upon  the  ground  that  over  $1,800.     That  expense  and  loss  makes 

he  has  got  $6,000  income  in  some  other  way.  $3,800.     The  interest  from  the  Government 
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and  the  interest  on  the  $90,000  amounts  to  henefit  from  it?  Certainly;  heeanse  at  once 
$9,400.  Dedaoting  the  one  nrom  the  other,  it  a  demand  is  created  for  the  purchase  of  $100,- 
leaves  $6,600.  Nov,  what  did  it  make  that  000,000  of  United  States  bonds.  We  are  anx- 
on  ?  On  the  $100,000  pnt  in,  and  the  $22,500  ions  to  sell  these  bonds.  They  are  now  below 
which  was  kept  on  hand.  The  investment  the  par  of  gold.  The  creation  of  a  demand 
was  $122,600,  and  the  profit  is  $6,600;  that  is,  for  $100,000^000  will,  as  I  showed  yesterday, 
abont  fonr  per  cent.  That  is  all  that  can  be  by  tiie  well-known  and  recognized  laws  of 
made  nnder  it.  They  are  to  run  the  risk  in  trade,  probably  create  a  demand  for  $600,000- 
tbeir  loans  of  all  the  loanings  of  $90,000,  and  000.  lliere  is  the  benefit,  there  is  the  advan- 
gettlng  it  out  and  in,  and  cannot  make  five  tage  we  seek  to  derive.  We  shall  make  a  mar- 
per  cent.,  if  all  works  smoothly  and  there  are  ket  at  once  for  the  sale  of  $100,000,000  worth 
no  losses  at  all.  I  say  that  is  not  a  matter  of  of  our  bonds,  and  the  additional  market  which 
speculation ;  that  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  is  always  created  by  making  a  demand  for  a 
Those  figures  whicn  I  have  given  in  this  in-  particular  commodity,  which  is  equivalent  at 
stance  cannot  lie."  least  to  five  times  the  amount  of  the  real  de- 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  defence  mand.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  the  bill.  *'That  bankers  can  make  a  rea-  is  willing  to  borrow  money  from  the  honorable 
sonable  profit  nnder  this  bill  I  have  no  donbt.  senator  at  six  per  cent,  and  pay  the  interest 
They  have  the  benefit  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  in  gold  coin.  Any  person  who  desires  to  loan 
bonds  deposited  by  them.  They  have  the  bene-  money  to  tiie  United  States  may  receive  six  per 
fit  of  interest  on  the  notes  given  them  for  cir-  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
culation.  They  have  the  benefit  of  exchange ;  sell  our  bonds  at  that  rate  in  this  time  of  war ; 
not  the  rates  of  exchange  formerly  paid,  but  but  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
that  incidental  exchange  which  every  bank  leges  of  this  law  we  only  pay  four  per  cent, 
charges  in  drawing  a  draft,  probably  a  quarter  so  that  we  save  one  third  of  the  interest  on  the 
or  a  half  of  one  per  cent.  They  have  the  prof-  amount  of  our  bonds  used  for  banking ;  and 
its  they  can  make  from  deposits.  They  have  more  tiian  tiiat,  we  get  a  circulation  which  by 
other  profits  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  in 
banking.  I  have  no  doubt  from  all  these  va-  the  collection  o(  our  dues ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
rious  profits  they  will  make  what  banks  in  or-  operations  of  our  Government  these  banking 
dinary  times  under  specie  payments  could  make,  agencies  may  be  made  usefhl  and  beneficial  as 
that  is,  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  a  year.  depositories.  There  is  the  answer.  The  bene- 
^*  But,  sir,  the  principal  point  made  by  the  fit  derived  to  the  Government  is  by  making  a 
honorable  senator,  and  one  most  likely  to  in-  market  for  its  bonds,  by  having  fiscal  agencies 
flnence  the  judgment  of  senators,  is  this :  he  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that  it  may 
asks  what  benefit  the  United  States  derives  the  morereadilycollectits  debts,  and  by  saving 
from  this  arrangement,  and  he  endeavors  by  one  third  of  the  interest  on  the  payment  of  its 
argument  to  show  that  the  United  States  de-  bonds,  and  by  securing  to  the  people  of  the 
rives  no  benefit.  I  would  put  to  him  this  sim-  country  a  uniform  national  currency  which  can 
pie  proposition :  there  are  now  $167,000,000  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  all  parts  of  the 
of  local  bank  circulation  in  the  country.  Sup-  country  without  loss  'by  exchange,  or  deterio- 
pose  we  can  induce  through  their  interests —  ration,  or  alteration. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  it  by  any  arbitrary       *^But  the  honorable  senator  says  that  the 

mode — ^the  retirement  of  $100,000,000  of  this  power  granted  by  this  bill  would  render  the  Sec- 

circtdation,  taking  the  smallest  sum  that  will  retary  of  the  Treasury  a  very  dangerous  person, 

probably  be  used  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  sup-  or  a  very  powerful  person ;  probably  that  is  the 

pose  we  can  induce  the  banks  to  withdraw  meaning.    He  says  that  this  bill  would  create 

$100,000,000  of  their  circulation,  is  it  no  bene-  a  dangerous  political  power.    According  to  all 

fit  to  the  United  States?    Now,  the  United  experience,  if  you  invest  in  any  particular  per- 

States  gets  no  benefit  whatever  from  their  circu-  son  the  power  to  appoint  men  to  office,  or  the 

lation.    The  United  States  cannot  receive  it  in  power  to  manage  banks  or  control  a  scheme  of 

their  ordinary  business  transactions.   It  fills  the  this  kind,  it  ramer  weakens  him.     Sir,  it  will 

channels  of  circulation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  be  a  dangerous  power  in  one  sense;  not  to  the 

greenbacks.    Suppose  we  can  induce  the  banks  American  people,  but  it  will  be  dangerous  to 

to  withdraw  $100,000,000  of  their  circulation,  the  individual  who  exercises  the  power.    Any 

and  invest  that  much  money  in  our  bonds,  and  man  in  this  country  who  is  clothed  with  the 

receive  United  States  circulation,  does  not  the  power  of  appointing  men  to  office  or  selecting 

honorable  senator  see  that  we  should  derive  a  certain  persons  to  have  certain  privileges,  loses 

great  advantage  from  it  f    That  is  the  object  more  than  he  makes,  by  the  well-known  law 

of  this  bill.    The  object  is,  by  appealing  to  the  that  he  disappoints  more  than  he  benefita.    And 

patriotism  and  the  interest  of  the  people  and  if  you  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 

,the  banks,  to  induce  the  banks  to  withdraw  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  appoint 

their  local  circulation  and  convert  it  into  a  na-  twenty  clerks,  as  we  did  the  other  day,  there 

tional  circulation.    If  it  fails,  as  a  matter  of  are  five  hundred  applicants  at  once ;  and  you 

course  it  does  no  harm.    But  suppose  it  sue-  disappoint  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  make 

ceeds,  docs  not  the  United  States  derive  a  them  enemies,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  twenty 
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friends.    No,  sir,  the  administration  of  patron-  into  onr  own  hands,  or  the  Government  will 

age,  the  power  to  select  depositories,  all  the  be  destroyed ;  and  the  practical  question  is  the 

power  conferred  by  this  bill,  the  power  of  visi-  mode  of  arriving  at  the  control.    This  Govern* 

tation,  all  these  are  powers  whidi  tend  rather  ment  must  dominate  and  master  and  control 

to  decrease  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Secretary  of  the  the  currency  of  this  country  in  this  exigency. 

Treasury,  because  they  are  more  likely  to  make  "  I  maintain,  again,  that  it  b  not  possible 

him  enemies  than  Mends.'*  for  us  to  return  to  gold  and  silver  at  this  pres- 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  urg^d  the  follow-  ent  time,  and  go  on  with  this  war,  because  the 

ing  grounds  for  his  opposition  to  the  bill :  State  banks  are  oontinaally  issuing  their  paper 

*'  Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  bill,  money.    Such  is  the  state  of  things  that  it  is  , 

because  it  ignores  the  great  principle  which  I  an  impossibility,  and  we  must  loos  the  issue 

think  is  the  only  sound  principle,  that  a  paper  squarely  in  the  face. 

circulation  shall  be  convertible  at  tiie  will  of  *^  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  it  is  a  necessity 

the  holder  into  specie.    I  oppose  it  because  it  of  this  Government,  in  some  mode,  to  take 

is  likely  to  wi^e  a  very  unnecessary  and,  I  fear,  control  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 

dangerous  war  upon  the  State  institutions ;  and  In  some  way  we  have  got  to  restrain  the  issues. 

I  oppose  it  because  I  deplore  the  contest  which  I  will  not  say  the  paper  that  has  already  been 

will  probably  arise  out  of  it  in  our  local  poll-  issued  by  the  banks ;  but  the  new  issues  of  the 

tics."  State  banks,  the  iiteues  which  the  banks  have 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  briefly  said :  made  since  the  Government  has  commenced 

^  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  banks  are  issuing  its  legal-tender  notes.    While  we  are 

warring  on  the  Government.  They  have  proved  creating  and  issuing  paper  money,  we  cannot 

in  the  past  that  they  are  not  hostile  to  the  allow  the  banks  still  to  continue  to  flood  the 

Grovemment.   I  do  not  believe  the  Government  channels  of  circulation.     By  that  course  we 

means  to  be  hostile  to  them.    I  believe  that  are  destroying  ourselves.    We  must  restrain 

this  is  a  system  which  will  absorb  the  existing  tiiem,  at  least  to  the  limit  at  which  they  stood 

banking  system,  and  will  be  for  the  credit  of  when  we  began,  and  not  allow  them  to  flood  all 

the  Government  now,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  channels  of  circulation, 

the  people  afterward,  including  the  banks.''  *^Mr.  President,  the  only  possible  way  in 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  approved  of  the  which  we  can  do  this  is  by  inaugurating  some 

bill.    He  said :  ^'  As  an  original  question,  un-  better  system.    It  is  claimed  and  maintained 

der  the  Constitution,  I  would  maintain  that  the  that  the  system  proposed  to  be  inaugurated 

States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  issue  here  is  a  better  system.    Sir,  I  have  listened 

paper  money  in  any  form,  or  to  incorporate  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  I  confess 

any  company  to  do  so ;  I  would  maintain,  fur-  that  at  times  in  my  own  mind  I  have  been 

ther,  that  under  the  Constitution,  gold  and  sil-  shaken  somewhat  by  the  arguments  I  have 

ver  coin  is  the  only  oonstitution^d  currency;  heard  against  this  system:  but  no  better  sys-' 

but  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  history  of  the  tern  seems  to  be  proposed.    Those  who  oppose 

country,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say  the  deci-  this  system  do  not  come  forward  with  another ; 

sion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  gone  the  other  and  as,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

way.  some  system,  upon  the  whole  I  have  been  con- 

"  I  say  the  practical  effect  is,  that  the  history  strained  to  say  that  I  shall  favor  this  system, 

of  the  Government  and  the  decision  of  the  because  I  do  not  see  that  a  better  system  is 

court  have  given  rise  to  about  fifteen  hundred  proposed  to  meet  the  exigency." 

or  two  thousand  banks  created  under  the  an-  After  fur^er  brief  debate,  the  vote  was 

thority  of  the  States ;   and  they  have  issued  taken  on  the  bill  as  follows : 

their  money,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  Tbas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 

war  practically  all  the  money  we  had  in  this  Doolittle,  Fesaenden,  Foster.  Hardine,  Harlan,  Harris, 

country  was  the  paper  money  of  these  two  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Nesmith, 

thon««d  state  banks;  and  they  very  soon  ^Z^^^Z^i^f'J^^t^^tt^^^''- 

suspended,  and  all  the  practical  currency  we  Nats— Messrs.  Cariile,  Collamer,   Cowan,  Davis, 

had  was  the  irredeemable  paper  money  of  the  Dixon,  Foot,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hicks,  Kennedy, 

State  banks.     That  is  the  real  truth ;  and  in  Kinaj,  Latham,  McDougall,  Powell,  Rice,  Richardson, 

that  state  of  things  and  under  the  necessity  Saursbury,  Trumbull,  ^urpie,  Wall,  and  Wilson  of 

which  grew  out  of  it,  I  felt  constrained,  for  *i^soun-2i. 

one,  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Grov-  The  bill  came  up  in  the  House  on  the  19th 

emment  of  the  United  States.  of  Febmaiy.    Mr.  Spaulding,  of  New  York, 

"I  maintain,  sir,  that  in  that  state  of  the  thus  stated,  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 

currency,  our  only  circulation,  in  fact,  being  measure :   "  The  additional  advantages  held  out 

the  irredeemable  paper  money  of  bank  corpo-  by  the  bill  to  induce  rich  men,  men  of  accumn- 

rations  created  by  the  States,  it  was  impossible  lated  capital,  to  join  the  Government  in  main- 

for  this  Government  to  go  on  with  this  war  on  taining  this  national  currency,  are : 

gold  and  silver.    We  must  go  on  with  the  war  "  1.  The  national  character  given  to  the  bills 

on  paper  money  as  a  practi^  fact ;  and  if  we  to  circulate  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United 

must  wage  the  war  with  paper  money,  we  have  States, 

got  to  take  the  control  of  that  paper  money  "  3.  It  is  made  receivable  at  par  for  all  in- 
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ternal  taxes  and  all  other  daea  to  the  Govern-  Van  Wjck/Terree,  Wall,  Wallace,  Wasbburne,  Albert 

ment,  except  customs,  and  payable  to  the  army  S- J^^**«v*  '"^^^S',??***  ^S"*"?®'^^^-^ 

and  navy  and  all  other  creditors  of  the  Gov-  Ba^t^^S*^^^^ 

^T?®^^;      ^     ,.                .X.                .1.  Conkling,  Cox,  Cpavenfl,  Crittenden,  Dawc8,^warda, 

*  8.  The  banking  a'""^'*'**""'*"  '*'"^  ♦^  v«  ^-,  t? — i.-u  n — u  *-i_rj__  ^ — 1-_  tt_ii  tt.„.      ^ 

it  from  all  State  an 

only  pay  two  per            ^     ^^ — ^  -r-. r*"  nil,  Morris,  Nixon,  Noble,  Norton,  Nusen.  Odell.  Pen- 
graving,  naper  and  printing  their  ^5ircnktmg  dleton,  Per;7.  Piki  PomeVoy.  Port^!^KiV&^n, 
notes,  and  which  is  to  mdude  all  the  other  ex-  James  S.  Rollins,  Sbeffield,8hiel,  John  B.  Steele,  WU' 
penses  of  the  Currency  Bureau  at  Washington,  Uun  O.  Steele,  Stiles,  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
"  On  a  full  review  of  this  proposed  plan  of  Sj"f >«  %?"» X*^!;£?.*8*>S?.»  yfS?'^':}^'  ^}^^l* 
a  national  currency,  it  wiU  be  s^en  that  it  is  J^ISd  Wri^l^        '  ^'"^   '*  ^'^*^'*'  ^°^' 
based  on  public  and  private  faith ;  that  it  pro-  *               . 
poses  to  combine  the  interest  of  the  nation  The  following  is  the  bill  as  passed : 
with  the  rich  individuals  belonging  to  it    Men  An  Act  to  provids  a  Uratiotud  Currency,  secured  hy 
of  surplus  capital  only  can  profitably  engage  a  pledge  tj  United  States  Stoeke,  and  to  provide  for 
in  the  business  of  banking.    If  speculators  and  *^  Hreumion  and  redemption  tJiereof, 
adventurers,  without  positive  capital,  attempt  -^  ^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ebuee  qf  Bepresen- 

to  bank  under  this  bilL  they  will  fell.     Money-  ^fo/thelTnited  ^atesof  America  in  Congrm  as- 

•V  ^<u^  «uvi«*  «»*«  uux^  vu%jj  •»***  *«**.     ^vuvj  eembUd,  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Treas- 

lenders,  and  not  money  boiTowers,  can  success-  „^  Department  a  separate  bureau,  which  shall  be 

fully  organize  and  manage  banking  associations  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  and  all  other  laws 

xmder  the  provisions  of  this  act."  that  may  be  passed  by  Congress  respecting  the  issue 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  urged  the  following  ^"I'J^J'f^^V^j*  "!iJio°*l.^S"L°^^  swured  by 

ftbiA/^Hnna  +^  fhfl  hill-   "  Anlmiff  Mr  RnAAtAi?  Umted States  bonds.     The  chief  officer  of  the  said 

oDjections  to  toe  bill .      As  long,  Jttr.  bpeaicer,  b„^„  g^all  be  denominated  the  Comptroller  of  the 

as  our  domestic  troubles  contmne,  the  Dusmess  Currency,  and  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of 

of  Jthe  country  must  be  done  with  an  unre-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  shall  be  appointed 

deemed  paper  circulation ;  and  the  alternative  ^I  *^®  President,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary 

is  preserited  of  a  circuktion  of  Treasury  notes  iZ  'l^'!^^^^^^^^^                        ?ht  S?S^o"f* 

issued  directly  by  the  Government,  or  bank  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President, 

notes  issued  by  institutions   organized  under  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.   He 

Federal  grant.    The  former,  it  seems  to  me,  Boall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

is  to  be  preferred,  and  for  obvious  reasons.    It  ?«  "^^^  ^^1®  *  competent  aeputy,  appointed  bv  the 

«a  ««  ^^^^Ai^^i-  J^^^'^^A  4.^  ;«  «.«   ^^^m^^w*^^  Secretary,  whose  salary  shall  be  two  thousand  five 

is  an  expedient  resorted  to  m  an  emergency,  hundred  iollars,  and  who  shall  possess  the  power  and 

justified  by  an  emergency,  and  made  acceptable  perform  the  duties  attached  bylaw  to  the  office  of 

to  the  country  by  reason  of  the  emergency,  comptroller  during  a  vacancy  in  audi  office,  and  dur- 

The  evils  and  inconveniences  arising  from  it  jng  his  absence  or  inability.    He  shall  employ,  from 

can  be  borne,  because  there  is  no  other  way  by  VT.  ^ iT^'i^u  P-^T*?.*^*'^  i^"  ?  n  u*''^®  "?''? 

^.  ^  wv*A*w,  ^v^M^Ap^^  ma^ao  »  **v  vi^uca  f»«j  vj  ^yjigg  ^g  jjc  shall  dircct,  which  derka  shall  be  appoint- 

wmcn  we  can  help  ourselves  along  m  our  pres-  ed  and  classified  by  the  SecreUiy  of  the  Treasury  in 

ent  straits.     There  has  been  and  there  will  ne-  the  manner  now  provided  by  law.  Within  fifteen  dfays 

cessarily  be  an  expansion  of  credits — ^a  rise  of  f'o™  ^^^  ^^^  of  notice  of  his  appointment,  the  Comp- 

values,  or,  rather,  of  prices— a  good  deal  of  !!:?3llV^*"*^®n*°iw^*'^"^^*H®°*^^r^^^ 

»^^^ni!>4^:^r.     i^«+  *!,««  tu^  »^;,,«^i^  Ai^r.«t.^^^«  scnbcd  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

speculation— but  then  the  ordinarily  disastrous  states  j  aid  he  shall  give  to  the  United  States  a  bond 

consequences  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with 

measurably  averted  by  the  temporary  charac-  not  less  than  two  responsible  freeholders  as  sureties, 

ter  of  the  cause  which  produced  it.    Wlien  the  *?,!^  '^Pjo^j?  ^/ *i;  ??™i?^  °^  "*f  J'5»f."'y»  c??- 

TiA/«Aa«;f«-  A^«.  f>»/»  ^^»^iZ^i^T^4^  /lAoox^a    *\^^  ^^^^^  ditioucd  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 

necessity  for  the  ^edient  ceases,  the  expe-  ^f,^^^  The  Deputy  Comptroller!)  appointed  shall  also 

oient  will  be  abandoned,  and  busmess  will  re-  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 

sume  its  ordinary  courses.    On  the  other  hand,  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  eive  a  like 

the  other  alternative  inaugurates  an  expedient  ^^^  in  the  penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.    The 

into  a  policy,  and  fastens  permanently  upon  the  Comptroller  and  Deputy  Comptr^er  shall  not,  either 

^^  ,-.4.  -  ^  -1      i.1,        •       \e      1              «i^"  f  *v»  ^ii.e^5tiy  Qp  iDdirectly,  be  interested  m  any  association 

country  evils  otherwise  of  a  temporary  char-  issuing  national  ourfency  under  the  provwions  of  this 

acter."  act. 

The  debate  was  further  continued,  and  the  Ssc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Comp- 

bill  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote  :  **^"«>^  oJ^«  Currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 

^  *^              ^                        o  retaipr  of  the  Treasurr*  ^hall  devise  a  seal,  with  suit- 

Tbas— Messrs.   Aldrich,   Alley^    Ashley,   Babbitt,  able  rnacri|>tions,  for  his  office,  a  description  of  which, 

Beaman,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blatr,  Blake,  Buffinton,  with  a  certificate  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Calvert,  Campbell,   Casey,  Chamberl^,  Clements,  Treasoij,  shall  be  filea  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

Colfax,  Conway,  Covode,  Cutler.  Davis,  Delano,  Dunn,  State  with  an  impression  thereof,  which  shall  there- 

Edgerton,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  upon  become  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 

Thomas  A.  D.  Fessenden,  Fisher,  Frank,  Goodwin,  the  Currency,  and  the  same  may  be  renewed  when 

Granger,  Ilahn,  Haight,  Hickman,  Hooper,  Hutchins,  necessary.  £very  certificate,  assignment,  and  convey- 

Julian,  Kclley,  Francis  W.  Eellogff,  William  Kellogg,  ance  executed  by  the  Comptroller,  in  pursuance  of  any 

Lansing,  Leary,  Loveioy,  Low,  M cindoe,  McKean,  authority  conferred  on  him  b^  law,  and  sealed  with 

HcPherson,  Marston,  Haynard,  Moorbead,  Anson  P.  his  seal  of  office,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all 

Morrill,  Noell,  Olin,  Fatten,  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Pot-  places  and  courts  whatsoever;  and  all  copies  of  papers 

ter,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Sergeant,  Sedg-  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  certified  by  him  and 

wick,  Segar,  Shanks,  Shell abarger,  Sherman,  Sloan,  authenticated  by  the  saia  seal,  shall  in  all  cases  beevi- 

Spanlding,  Stevens,  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Horn,  dence  equally  and  in  like  manner  as  the  original.    An 
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iaftpression  of  sach  aeal  directly  on  thiB  p&per  shall  be  if  the  same  be  locatecf  in  a  city,  and  if  not  so  located, 

as  valid  as  if  made  on  wax  or  wafer«  then  in  •  newspaper  printed  or  of  general  circulation 

Sec.  8.  And  b€  Ufurther  tnaeUd,  That  there  shall  in  the  county  wnere  the  same  is  located,  to  any  person 

be  assigned  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  by  the  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  therefor,  and  not  less 

BecretuT  of  ttie  Treasorr  snitable  rooms  in  the  Treas-  than  the  amount  then  due  thereon,  with  the  expenses 

Q17  building  for  conducuns  the  business  of  the  Cur^  of  adrertiBement  and  sale ;  and  the  excess,  if  auy,  shidl 

rency  Bureau,  in  which  shiul  be  ssfe  and  secure  fire-  be  paid  to  the  delinquent  shareholder.    If  no  bidder 

proof  Taults  in  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp-  can  be  found  who  will  pay  for  such  stock  th<^  amount 

troUer  to  deposit  and  safely  keep  all  the  plates  and  due  thereon  to  the  association,  and  the  costs  of  adrer- 

otber  Taluabie  things  belonging  to  his  department ;  tisement  and  sale,  the  amount  previously  paid  shall  be 

and  the  Comptroller  shall  m>m  time  to  time  furnish  forfeited  to  the  association,  and  such  stock  may  sub- 

the  necessary  furniture,  stationery,  fuel,  liji^hts,  and  sequently  be  sold  as  the  directors  may  order, 

other  proper  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of  the  Sbc  9.  And  he  U/wiher  e/iaabed^  That  whenever  a 

said  business.  certificate  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Comp- 

Ssc.  4.  And  he  U  further  enaded.  That  the  term  troUer  of  the  Currency,  as  provided  in  this  act,  and 
"United  States  Bonds,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  the  association  transmitting  the  same  shall  notify  tiie 
construed  to  mean  idl  coupon  and  registered  bonds  Comptroller  that  at  least  thirty  per  centum  of  its  cap- 
now  issued  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued  on  the  faith  ital  stock  has  been  paid  in  as  aforesaid,  and  that  su^ 
of  the  United  Statra  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  association  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of 
in  pursuance  of  law.  this  act  required  to  be  complied  with  before  such  asso- 

Dsc.  5.  And  b€  U  further  enacted,  That  associations  dation  shall  be  authorized  to  commence  the  business 

for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  maybe  formed  of  banldng,  and  that  such  association  is  desirous  of 

by  any  number  of  persons  not  less  in  any  case  than  commencing  such  business,  the  Comptroller  shall  im- 

nve.  mediately  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  bv  gen- 

Sec.  6.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  persons  unit-  end  rules  prescribe,  to  exunine  the  condition  of  such 

ing  to  form  such  an  association  shall,  under  their  association,  to  ascertain  especiaUy  the  amount  of  money 

hands  and  seals,  make  a  certificate  which  shall  spe-  paid  in  on  account  of  its  capital  stock ;  Hxe  name  and 

cify —  place  of  residence  of  each  of  the  directors  of  such  as- 

yirst  The  name  assumed  by  such  association.  sociation,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  which 

Second.  The  place  where  its  operations  of  discount  each  is  the  bona  fide  owner,  and  generally  whether 

and  deposit  are  to  be  carried  on;   designating  the  such  association  hsa  comj^lied  with  all  the  require- 

State,  Territot^r,  or  district,  and  also  the  particular  meots  of  this  act  to  entitle  it  to  engase  in  the  busmess 

city,  town,  or  village.  of  banking ;  and  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  testified  by 

Tnird.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  the  theoathsof  a  minority  of  the  directors  and  by  the  pres- 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  shall  be  divid-  ident  or  cashier  of  such  association,  a  statement  of  all 
ed ;  which  capital  stock  shall  not  be  less  than  flf^  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Comptroller  to  de- 
thousand  dollars  :  and  in  cities  whose  population  is  termine  whether  such  association  is  lawfully  entitled 
over  ten  thousand  persons,  the  capital  stock  shall  not  to  commeoce  the  business  of  banking  under  this  act. 
be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Ssa  10.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  if,  upon  a 

Fourth.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  careful  examination  of  the  facts  so  reported,  and  of 

shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  any  other  facts  which  may  come  to  the  knowled^ 

of  them.  of  the  Comptroller,  whether  by  means  of  a  special 

Fifth.  The  time  when  such  association  shall  com-  commission  appointed  by  him  lor  the  purpose  of  in- 
mence.  quiring  into  the  condition  of  such  association ,  or  other- 
Sixth.  A  declaration  that  said  certificate  is  made  to  wise,  it  shall  appear  that  such  associatioa  is  lawfully 
enable  such  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan-  entitled  to  cbmmence  the  business  of  banking,  the 
taees  of  this  act  Comptroller  shaU  give  to  such  association  a  certificate 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  under  his  hand  ana  official  seal,  showing  that  such  as- 

judge  of  some  court  of  record  or  a  notary  public,  and  sociation  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 

the  acknowledgmeot  thereof  certified  under  the  seal  act  required  to  be  complied  with  before  being  entitled 

of  such  court  or  notary,  and  shall  be  transmitted,  to-  to  commence  the  business  of  banking  under  it,  and 

gether  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  which  that  such  association  is  authorized  tdcommence  said 

shall  have  been  adopted,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  business  accordingly ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 


seal  of  office,  shall  be  leffal  and  sufficient  evidence  in  after  the  issuing  thereof:  Provided,  That  if  no  news- 
all  courts  and  places  within  the  United  States,  or  the  paper  is  published  in  such  city  or  county,  such  certifi- 
jurisdiction  of  the  (Government  thereof,  of  the  exist-  cate  shall  be  published  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
eoce  of  such  association,  and  of  every  other  matter  or  rency  shall  direct 

thing  which  could  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  Sec.  II.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  every  asso- 

oriffinal  certificate.  elation  formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

SBC.  7.  And  he  it  further  enaded.  That  at  least  thirty  may  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  shall  have  sue* 

Eer  centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  cession  by  the  name  designated  in  its  articles  of  asso- 
e  paid  in  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  its  ciation  and  for  the  period  limited  therein,  not,  how- 
banKins  business,  and  the  remainder  of  the  capital  ever,  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  passage  of  this 
stock  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  in  instalments  act ;  by  such  name  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be 
of  at  least  ten  per  centum  each  on  the  whole  amount  sued,  complain  and  defend  in  any  court  of  law  or 
to  which  the  association  shall  be  limited,  as  firequent-  equity  as  fully  as  natural  persons,  and  may  make  by- 
ly  OS  one  instalment  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  two  laws,  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
months  from  tAe  time  of  the  commencement  of  its  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Uie  United  States  or 
banking  operations,  until  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  election  of  directors, 
shall  be  paid  in.  the  management  of  its  property,  the  regulation  of  its 
Sec.  8.  And  he  U  further  enaded.  That  if  any  share-  afiairs,  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  stock ;  and  shall  have 
holder  or  his  assignee  shall  fail  to  pay  any  instalment  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  obtain- 
on  the  stock  when  the  same  is  required  bv  the  fore^-  mg  and  issuing  circulating  notes  in  accordance  with 
ing  section  to  be  paid,  the  directors  of  such  association  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  by  discounting  bills,  notes, 
may  sell  the  stock  held  by  such  delinquent  shareholder  and  other  evidences  of  debt ;  by  receiving  deposits ;  by 
at  public  auction,  having  given  three  weeks*  previous  buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign 
notice  thereof  in  a  newspaper  published  and  of  general  coins,  and  bills  of  exchange  :  by  loaning  money  on 
circulation  in  the  city  wnere  the  association  is  Seated,  real  and  personal  security,  m  the  manner  specified  in 
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iheir  articles  of  associatioD,  for  the  parpotes  author-  Sec.  17.  Jnd  bs  iifuH^  enaeUd,  That  the  entiro 

ised  by  this  act,  aod  bj  exercising  such  incidoDtal  amountof  circulating  notra  to  be  issued  under  this  act 

powers  as  shall  be  necessarr  to  carry  on  such  business;  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 

to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president  of  such  as-  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  which  sum  shall  be 

aociation,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier  and  such  other  of-  apportioned  to  associations  in  the  States,  in  the  District 

ficers  and  agents  as  their  business  may  require;  and  oiColumbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  according  to  repre* 

to  remove  such  president^  cashier,  officers,  and  agents  sentative  population,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  appor* 

at  pleasure,  ana  appoint  others  in  their  place;  and  tioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  associ* 

their  usual  business  shall  be  transacted  in  banking  of-  ations  formed  in  the  several  States,  in  the  District  of 

fices  located  at  the  places  specified  respectiTely  in.  its  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  having  due  regard  to 

certiflcateof  association,  and  not  elsewhere.  the  existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and  business 

Sbc.  12.  And  bs  UfvHhsr  enacted,  That  the  shares  of  such  States,  District,  and  Territories, 
of  associations  formed  iflider  this  act  shall  be  deemed  Sbc.  18.  And  be  it/urther  enacted.  That,  in  order  to 
personal  property,  and  shall  be  transferable  on  the  furnish  suitable  notes  for  circulation,  the  Comptroller 
Dooks  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as  may  be  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorised  and  required,  un- 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws  or  articles  of  association  ;  der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
and  every  person  becoming  a  shareholder  by  such  cause  plates  to  be  engraved  in  the  best  manner,  to 
transfer  shall,  in  prroortion  to  his  shares,  succeed  to  guard  aeainst  counterfeiting  and  fraudulent  altera- 
all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  prior  holder  of  such  Sons,  and  to  have  printed  therefrom,  and  numbered, 
shares ;  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of  such  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  in  blank,  of  the  de- 
association  by  which  the  riehts,  remedies,  or  security  nominations  of  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars, 
of  the  existing  creditors  of  the  association  shall  be  im-  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars, 
paired.  For  all  debts  contracted  by  such  association  ana  one  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  required  to  sup- 
for  the  circulation,  deposits,  or  otherwise,  each  share-  ply,  under  this  act,  the  associations  entitled  to  receive 
holder  shall  be  liable  to  the  amount,  at  their  par  value,  the  same ;  which  notes  shall  express  upon  their  face 
of  the  shares  held  by  him,*in  addition  to  the  amount  that  they  are  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  deposit- 
invested  in  such  shares.  ed  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  issued 

Sbo.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  statement  shall 

lawful  for  any  association  formed  under  this  act,  by  its  be  attestea  by  the  written  or  engraved  signatures  of 

articles  of  association,  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  its  the  Treasurer  and  Register,  and  by  the  imprint  of  the 

capital  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  seal  of  the  Treasury :  and  shall  also  express  upon  their 

subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  act;  but  no  such  in-  face  the  promise  of  tne  association  receiving  tne  same, 

crease  shall  be  valid  until  the  incretased  capital  shall  to  pay  on  demand,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 

be  paid  in,  and  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  trans-  president,  or  vice-president,  and  caaoier ;  and  the 

mitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  his  cer^  said  notes  shall  bear  such  devices  and  such  other  state- 

tificate  obtained,  specifying  the  amount  of  such  in-  ments,  and  shall  be  in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  of 

crease  of  capital  stocky  and  that  the  same  has  been  the  Treasury  shall,  by  regulation,  direct 

duly  paid  to  such  association.  Sbc.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  plates 

Sfia  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  and  special  dies  to  be  procured  by  the  Comptroller  of 

lawful  for  any  such  association  to  purchase,  hold,  and  the  Currency  for  the  printing  of  such  circulating  notes 

convey  real  estate  as  follows :  as  shall  remain  under  his  control  and  direction,  and 

First  Such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  imme-  the  expensesnecessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  pro- 

diate  accommodation  in  tiie  transaction  of  its  busi-  visions  of  this  act  respecting  the  procuring  of  such 

ness.  notes,  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  contingent  expenses 

Second.  Such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  for  the  purpose  of 

faith  by  way  of  security  for  loans  imtde  by  such  associ-  reimbursing  the  same,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred 

ation.  or  for  moneys  due  thereto.  under  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  the  circu- 

Third.  Such  as  shall  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfac-  lation  authorized  by  this  act,  or  upon  the  bonds  de- 

tion  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  posited  for  the  security  of  the  same,  such  association 

dealings.  organized  under  this  act  shall  semi-annually,  on  the 

Fourth.  Such  as  it  shall  purchase  at  sales  under  first  days  of  January  and  July,  after  its  organization, 

judffments,  decrees,  or  mortgages  held  by  such  asso-  pay  to  the  Comptroller  of  tiie  Currency,  in  lawful 

ciation.  money  of  the  United  States,  one  per  centum  on  the 

Such  association  shall  not  purchase  or  hold  real  es-  amount  of  circulating  notes  received  by  such  associa- 

tate  in  any  other  case  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  tion,  and  in  default  thereof,  the  Treasurer  of  the 

specified  in  this  section.  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  reserve  and  rc- 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  every  asso-  tain  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  said  bonds  so 

ciation,  after  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  deposited,  at  each  semi-annual  payment  of  interest 

this  act  preliminary  to  tiie  commencement  of  banking  thereon  y  and  all  sums  so  reserved  and  retained  shall 

business  under  its  provisionSjShall  transfer  and  dcliv-  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  under  the  direction  of  the 

er  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  Secretary;  and  every  bank,  banking  association,  or  or- 

States  bonds  besring  interest  to  an  amount  not  less  ganization,  not  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 

than  one  third  of  the  capital  sto^  paid  in,  which  bonds  act,  issuing  notes  calculated  or  intended  to  circulate 

shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  as  money,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July  next  and  reg- 

States,  and  by  him  safely  kept  in  his  office  until  the  ulariy  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  thereafter  j 

same  shall  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  pursuance  of  make  and  deliver  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

the  provisions  of  this  act  a  true  and  accurate  return  of  the  £{ross  amount  of  notes 

Sbc.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  issued  by  it,  whether  in  circulation,  or  in  its  vaults, 

making  of  any  such  transfer  and  delivery,  the  associ-  or  on  deposit  elsewhere,  and  in  default  of  any  such  re* 

ation  makine  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  turn,  the  bank,  banking  association,  or  corporation  so 

the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  circulating  notes  of  failing  to  make  return,  shall  pay  to  tlftf  United  States 

different  denominations,  in  blank,  registeredand  conn*  a  penalty  of  two  per  centum  upon  its  entire  capital 

tersigned  as  hereinafter  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  stock,  to  be  recovered,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States^ 

ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  lo  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but  Ssa  20.  And  be  tt  fu/iher  enacted^  That  after  any 

not  exceeding  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  interest  such  association  shall  have  caused  its  promise  to  pay 

at  the  rate  ofsix  ^er  centum,  or  of  equivalent  United  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  signed  by  the  presiaent 

States  bonds  bearing  a  less  rate  of  interest;  and  at  no  or  vice-president  and  cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner 

time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes,  issued  to  any  as  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable 

such  association,  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actu-  on  demand,  at  its  place  of  ousiness,  such  association  is 

ally  paid  in  of  its  capital  stock.  hereby  authorized  to  issue  and  circulate  the  same  as 
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money ;  and  the  same  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  ex- 
cises, pablic  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United 
States,  except  for  daties  on  imports,  and  also  for  all 
salaries  and  other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  individuals,  corporatioos,  and  associ- 
ations within  the  United  States,  excebt  interest  on 
public  debt ;  and  no  such  association  snail  issue  post 
notes,  or  any  other  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  tnan 
such  as  are  authorized  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sic.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  transfers 
of  United  States  bonds  which  shall  be  made  by  any 
association  as  security  for  circulating  notes  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  sfflill  be  made  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  memorandum  written  or 
printed  on  the  certificate  of  such  bonds,  and  signed  by 
the  cashier,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  association 
making  the  deposit,  stating  that  it  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  association  on  whose  l^half  such  transfer  is  made, 
and  as  security  for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  the 
circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  association;  and 
no  transfer  of  any  such  bonds  by  the  Treasurer  shall 
be  deemed  valid,  or  of  binding  force  and  effect,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  order  or  request  of  the  Oomptroller 
of  the  Currency  upon  the  Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren<^  to  keep  in  his 
office  a  book  in  which  shall  be  enterea  the  name  of 
everv  association  from  whose  account  such  transfer  of 
bonds  is  made  by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  name  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  transfer  is  made,  unless  such 
transfer  is  made  in  blank,  in  which  case  the  fact  shall 
be  stated  in  said  book,  and  in  either  case  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  so  transferred  shall  be  entered  therein ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  immedi- 
ately upon  countersigning  and  entermg  the  same,  to 
advise  by  mail  the  association  from  whose  account 
such  transfer  was  made,  the  kind  of  bonds  and  the 
amount  thereof  so  transferred. 

Sac.  22.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  coun- 
tersign and  enter  in  the  book,  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
every  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  bonds  held  by  the 
Treasurer  presented  for  his  signature ;  and  the  Comp- 
troller shaU  have  at  all  times  during  office  hours  ac- 
cess to  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment presented  to  him  to  countersign ;  and  the  Treas- 
urer snail  have  the  like  access  to  the  book  above  men- 
tioned kept  by  the  Comptroller  during  office  hours  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  entries  in  the  same. 

Sbc.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  either  the  president  or  cashier  of  everr 
banking  association  having  stocks  deposited  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Treasurer  of  the  united  States,  once  or  more 
in  each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  time  or  times  during 
the  ordinaty  business  hours  as  said  officer  or  officers 
may  select,  to  examine  and  compare  the  bonds  so 
pledged  with  the  books  of  said  Department,  and,  if 
lound  correct,  to  execute  to  the  said  Treasurer  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  the  different  kinds  and  the 
amounts  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are  in  the  posses- 
sion and  custody  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  date  of  such 
certificate.  Such  examination  may  be  made  by  an 
agent  of  such  association,  duly  appointed  in  wntine 
for  that  purpose,  whose  certificate  before  mentioned 
shall  be  of  like  force  and  validity  as  if  executed  by 
such  president  or  cashier. 

Sbc.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  asso- 
ciation issuing  circulating  notes  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter  of  the  year  next  succeeding  the  organi- 
sation of  such  association,  and  continuing  on  the  first 
days  of  each  succeeding  quarter  in  every  year  there- 
after, which  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  president  and  cashier ;  and  all  wilful 
false  swear  in  2  in  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  per- 
jury and  subject  to  toe  punishment  prescribed  by  law 
for  such  oflfence.  The  report  hereby  required  shall  be 
in  the  form  prescribed  bj  the  Comptroller,  and  shall 


contain  a  true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation making^  such  report  before  the  transaction  of 
any  business  on  the  morning  of  the  day  specified  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  report,  in  respect  of  the 
loUowing  items  and  particulars,  to  wit :  loans  and  dis- 
counts, overdrafts  due  from  banks,  amount  due  from 
the  directors  of  the  association,  real  estate,  specie,  cash 
items,  stocks,  bonds,  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
solvent  banks,  bills  of  suspended  banks,  loss  and  ex- 
pense account,  capita],  circulation,  profits,  amount  due 
to  banks,  amount  dne  to  individuals  and  corporations 
other  than  banks,  amount  dne  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amount  due  to  depositors  on  demand, 
amount  due  not  included  under  either  of  the  above 
beads.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
to  publish  full  abstracts  of  sncb  reports  together  in 
two  newspapers,  to  be  designated  oy  him  for  that 
purpose,  one  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  other 
va  tne  citv  of  Kew  York,  exhibiting  the  items  of  cap- 
ital, circulation,  and  deposits,  specie  and  cash  items, 
public  securities  and  private  securities ;  and  the  sepa- 
rate report  of  each  association  shall  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  place  where  such  associa- 
tion IS  established,  or,  if  there  be  no  newspaper  at  such 
place,  then  in  a  newspaper  published  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  association  making 
such  report.    In  addition  to  the  qnarteriy  reports  re- 

Suired  oy  this  section,  every  association  located  and 
oingbusiness  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
New  xork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  shall  publish  or 
cause  to  be  published,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
city  in  which  the  association  making  suen  report  is  lo- 
cated, to  be  designated  by  the  Comptroller  or  the  Cur- 
rency, a  statement,  under  the  oath  of  the  president  or 
cashier,  showing  the  condition  of  the  association  mak- 
ing such  statement,  on  the  momine  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  statement  in  respect  to  the 
following  items  and  particulars,  to  wit:  average 
amount  of  loans  and  disconnts,  specie,  deposits,  and 
circulation. 

Sbo.  25.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any  such 
association  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  redeem,  in  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  any  of  its  circulaHns 
notes,  when  payment  thereof  shall  be  lawfully  demand- 
ed, during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  at  the  office  of 
such  association,  the  holder  may  cause  the  same  to  be 
protested,  in  one  package,  by  a  notary  public,  unless 
the  president  or  cashier  of  the  association  shall  offer 
to  waive  demand  and  notice  of  the  protest,  and  shall, 
in  pursuance  of  such  offer,  make,  sign,  and  deliver  to 
the  party  makinsr  such  demand  an  Amission  in  writ- 
ing, stating  the  ume  of  the  demand^  the  amount  de- 
manded, and  the  fact  of  the  non-payment  thereof;  and 
such  notary  public,  on  maldng  such  protest,  or  upon 
receiving  such  admission,  shaH  forthwith  forward  such 
admission  or  notice  of  protest  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency ;  and  after  such  default  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
forfhe  association  suffering  the  same  to  pay  out  any 
of  its  notes,  discount  any  notes  or  bills,  or  otherwise 
prosecute  the  business  of  banking,  except  to  receive 
and  safely  keep  money  belonging  to  it,  and  to  deliver 
special  deposits :  PrcMed,  Iwwever,  That  if  satisfacto 
ry  proof  be  produced  to  such  notarjr  public  that  the 
payment  of  any  such  notes  is  restrained  by  order  of 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  notary  pub- 
lic shall  not  protest  the  same ;  and  when  the  holders 
of  such  notes  shaH  cause  more  than  one  note  or  pack- 
age to  be  protested  on  the  same  day,  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive pay  for  more  than  one  protest 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  fvrtheir  enacted.  That  on  receiv- 
ing notice  that  any  such  association  has  failed  to  re- 
deem any  of  its  circulatinjg  notes,  as  specified  in  the 
next  preceding  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, with  the  concurrence  of  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy,  may  appoint  a  special  agent  (of  whose  ap- 
pointment immediate  notice  shall  m  given  to  such  as- 
sociation), who  shall  immediately  proceed  to  ascertain 
whether  such  association  has  renised  to  pay  its  circu- 
lating notes,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
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when  demanded  as  aforesud,  and  report  to  the  Comp-  who  may  have  claims  against  such  association  to  pi«- 
troller  the  facts  so  ascertain^ ;  and  if,  from  such  pro-  sent  the  same,  and  to  meJce  legal  proof  thereof;  and 
tests  or  the  reports  so  made,  the  Comptroller  shaU  be  from  time  to  time  the  Ck>mptrolTer,  after  full  provision 
satisfied  that  such  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  shall  have  been  first  made  for  refunding  to  the  United 
circulating  notes  as  aforesaid,  and  is  in  defaultj  he  States  any  such  deficiency  in  redeeming  the  notes  of 
■hall,  witmn  thirty  days  after  he  shall  have  received  such  association  as  is  mentioned  in  this  act,  shall  make 
notice  of  such  failure,  declare  the  United  States  bonds  a  ratable  dividend  of  the  moneys  so  paid  over  to  him 
and  securities  pledged  by  such  association  forfeited  to  by  such  receiver  on  all  such  claims  as  may  have  been 
the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  so  proved  or  adjudicated  in  a  courtof  competent  juris* 
forfeited  accordingI;{r,  and  thereupon  the  Comptroller  diction,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
shall  immediately  give  notice,  in  such  manner  as  the  assets  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  over  to  him, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  £[eneral  rules  or  he  shall  make  further  dividends,  as  aforesaid,  on  all 
otherwise,  direct,  to  the  holders  of  the  circulating  notes  claims  previously  proved  or  adjudicated ;  and  the  re- 
of  such  association  to  present  them  tor  payment  at  the  mainder  of  such  proceeds,  if  any.  shall  be  paid  over 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  the  same  shall  be  to  the  shareholders  of  such  vsociation,  or  their  legal 
paid  as  presented,  whereupon  said  Comptroller  may,  representatives,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  by  them  re- 
in his  discretion,  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  the  bonds  spectively  held :  ifovtdedf  Jiowever,  That  if  any  such 
pledged  by  such  association,  equal  at  current  market  association,  against  which  proceedings  have  been  so 
rates,  not  exceeding  par,  to  the  notes  paid ;  and  it  shall  instituted  on  account  of  any  alleged  refusal  to  redeem 
be  lawful  for  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuqr,  from  time  its  circulating  notes  as  aforesaid,  shall  deny  having 
to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  respecting  the  dis-  &iledto  do  so,  such  association  may  at  any  time  within 
position  to  be  made  of  such  circulating  notes  after  ten  days  after  such  association  shall  have  been  notified 
presentation  thereof  for  payment  as  aforesaid,  and  re-  of  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  as  provided  in  this 
specting  the  perpetuation  of  the  evidence  of  the  pay-  act,  apply  to  the  nearest  circuit,  or  district,  or  territorial 
ment  thereof;  as  may  seem  to  him  proper;  but  all  such  court  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  further  proceed- 
notes,  on  being  paid,  shall  be  cancelled ;  and  for  any  inga  in  the  premises ;  and  such  court,  after  citing  the 
deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  pledged  by  such  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  show  cause  why  fur- 
association,  when  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  specified,  ther  proceedings  should  not  be  enjoined,  and  after  the 
to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  amount  so  ex-  decision  of  the  court  or  finding  of  a  jury  that  such 
pended  in  paying  the  circulating  notes  of  such  asso-  association  has  not  refused  to  redeem  its  circulating 
elation,  the  United  States  shall  have  a  first  and  para-  notes,  when  legally  presented,  in  the  lawful  money  ox 
mount  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  such  association,  and  the  United  States,  shall  make  an  order  enjoining  the 
such  deficiency  shall  be  made  sood  out  of  such  assets  Comptroller,  and  any  receiver  acting  under  his  £rec- 
in  preference  to  any  and  all  other  claims  whatsoever,  tion,  from  aU  further  proceedings  on  account  of  sudi 
except  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of  administer^  alleged  refusal, 
ingtbe  same.  Sec.  80.  And  he  itfurilier  tnaded^  That  the  bonds 

Bec.  27.  And  he  it  further  enaded,  That,  whenever  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  Comptroller  shall  become  satisfied,  as  in  the  last  hereinbefore  provided,  by  any  banking  association  for 
preceding  section  specified,  that  any  such  association  the  security  of  its  circulating  notes,  shall  be  held  ex- 
nas  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes  as  therein  clusively  for  that  purpose,  until  such  notes  shall  be  re- 
mentioned,  he  may,  instead  of  cancelling  the  United  deemed,  except  as  provided  in  this  act ;  but  the  Comp- 
States  bonds  pledged  by  such  association,  as  provided  troller  of  the  Currency  may  give  to  anjr  such  banking 
in  the  next  preceding  section,  cause  so  much  of  them  association  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  and  appro- 
as  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  outstanding  circu-  priate  to  its  own  use  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which 
latins  notes  of  such  association  to  be  sold  at  public  shall  have  been  so  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  by  it ; 
auctmn  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  ^ving  thirty  but  such  powers  shall  become  inoperative  whenever 
days'  notice  of  such  sale  to  such  association.  such  banking  association  shall  fail  to  redeem  its  circu- 

CBC.  28.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Comp-  lating  notes  as  aforesaid;  and  said  Comptroller  may 

troller  of  the  Currency  ma;|r»  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion  direct  the  return  of  any  of  said  bonds  to  the  banking 

that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  best  pro-  association  which  transferred  the  same,  upon  the  sur- 

moted  thereby,  sell  at  private  sale  anj  of  the  stock  so  render  to  him  and  the  cancellation  of  a  proportionate 

transferred  to  him  by  such  association,  and  receive  amount  of  such  circulating  notes:   Jrovided,  That 

therefor  either  money  or  the  circulating  notes  of  such  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the 

failinff  association :  Provided,  That  no  such  bonds  remaming  bonds  which  shall  have  been  transferred  by 

shall  be  sold  by  private  sale  for  less  than  the  par,  nor  the  banking  association  offering  to  surrender  such  cir- 

less  than  the  market  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  culating  notes  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the 

sale.    And  jM'Ovided  further.  That  no  sales  of  any  circulating  notes  retained  oy  such  banking  association: 

such  stock,  either  pubUo  or  private,  shall  be  complete  And  provided  further.  That  there  shall  nave  been  no 

until  the  transfer  thereof  shall  have  been  made  with  failure  by  such  association  to  redeem  its  circulatiog 

the  formalities  prescribed  in  this  act                    •  notes,  and  that  there  shall  have  been  no  other  violation 

Sbc.  29.  Ana  he  it  further  enacted,  That  on  becom-  by  such  association  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

lug  satisfied,  as  specined  in  this  act,  that  any  such  as-  act  for  the  security  of  the  creditors  of  such  association ; 

sociatlon  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes  as  nor  shall  the  Treasurer  be  required  to  surrender  such 

therein  mentioned,  and  is  in  default,  the  Comptroller  bonds  in  fractional  sums  of  less  than  one  thousand 

of  the  Currency  may  forthwith  appoint  a  receiver,  and  dollars ;  and  if,  at  any  time  after  said  bonds  shall  be 

require  of  him  such  bond  and  security  as  he  shall  deposited  with  tilie  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 

deem  proper,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comp-  aforesaid,  the  market  or  cash  value  shall  be  reduced, 

troller,  shall  take  possession  of  the  books,  records,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized 

assets  of  every  description  of  such  association,  collect  to  demand  and  receive  the  amount  of  such  deprecia- 

all  debts,  dues,  and  claims  belonging  to  such  associa-  tion  in  other  United  States  bonds  at  cash  value,  or  in 

tion,  and,  upon  the  order  of  a  court  of  record  of  com-  money,  from  the  association  receiving  said  bills,  to  be 

petent  jurisdiction,  may  sell  or  compound  all  bad  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 

doubtful  debts,  and,  on  a  like  order,  sell  all  the  real  long  as  such  depreciation  continues, 

and  personal  property  of  such  association,  on  such  ^c.  81.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 

terms  as  the  court  shall  direct ;  and  such  receiver  shall  the  price  of  any  of  the  bonds  pledged  as  aforesaid  for 

pajr  over  all  moneys  so  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  any  such 

United  States,  and  also  make  report 'to  the  Comptroller  banking  association  shall  be,  at  the  stock  exchange  in 

-of  the  Currency  of  all  his  acts  and  proceedinsps.    The  the  city  of  New  York,  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  at  a 

Comptroller  shall  thereupon  cause  notice  to  be  given,  rate  less  than  that  at  which  they  shall  have  been  esti- 

byadvertisement  in  such  newspapers  as  he  may  direct,  mated  when  so  pledged,  and  such  depreciation  shall 

for  three  consecutive  months,  calling  on  all  persons  not  have  been  made  good  by  a  deposit  of  other  bonds 
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or  money,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Comptroller  of  Seo.  86.  And  U  Ufurfher  enacted.  That  the  capital 
the  Garrencj  to  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  stock  of  any-  association  formed  under  this  act  shall  be 
States  of  such  fact,  and  the  payment  of  interest  upon  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
such  depreciated  bonds  shall  be  suspended,  and  such  shall  be  Assignable  on  the  books  of  the  association  in 
interest  shall  be  retained  by  said  Treasurer  until  the  such  manner  as  its  by-laws  shall  prescribe ;  but  no 
same,  when  added  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  shareholder  in  any  association  under  this  act  shall 
bonds  so  pledged,  to  be  ascertained  as  before  proyid-  have  power  to  sell  or  transfer  any  share  held  in  his 
ed,  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  such  bonds  own  right,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  liable,  either  as  prin- 
were  pledged  :  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  cipal  debtor,  surety,  or  otherwise,  to  the  association 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at  the  expiration  of  for  anv  debt  which  shall  have  become  due  and  remain 
every  period  of  three  months,  to  cause  the  whole  of  nnpaia,  nor  in  any  case  shall  such  shareholder  be  en- 
the  sums  so  retained,  and  then  remaining  in  the  Treas-  titled  to  receive  any  dividend,  interest  or  profit  on 
ury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  invested  in  United  such  shares  so  long  as  such  liabilities  shall  continue. 
States  bonds,  in  the  name  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  but  all  such  dividends,  interests,  and  profits  shall  be 
Currency,  in  trust  for  the  respective  associations  by  retained  by  the  association,  and  applied  to  the  dis* 
which  the  bonds  on  which  such  interest  shall  have  charge  of  such  liabilities;  and  no  stock  shall  be  trans- 
accrued  shall  have  been  pledged  ;  and  whenever  the  ferrea  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
priceof  such  depreciated  bonds  at  the  stock  exchange  tors  while  the  holder  thereof  is  thus  indebted  to  the 
in  New  York  shall  rise  to  the  price  at  which  they  were  association. 

pledged,  and  so  remain  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  Sec.  87.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  no  banking 

such  investment  shall  be  assigned  to  such  association ;  association  shall  take,  as  security  for  any  loan  or  dis- 

and  all  accruing  interest  on  such  pledged  bonds  shall  count,  a  lien  upon  any  part  of  its  capital  stock ;  but 

thereafter  be  paid  to  such  association  on  demand  there*  the  same  security,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  shall  be 

of.  required  of  shareholders  as  of  other  persons:  and  no 

Seo.  82.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  spch  banking  association  shall  be  the  purchaser  or 
the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  receive  bolder  of  anv  portion  of  its  capital  stock,  or  of  the  cap- 
womout  or  mutilated  circulating  notes  issued  by  any  ital  stock  of  any  other  incorporated  company,  unless 
such  banking  association,  and  to  deliver  in  place  were-  such  purchase  enaU.  be  necessaty  to  prevent  loss  upon 
of  to  such  association  other  blank  circulating  notes  tq  a  debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith,  on  security 
an  equal  amount ;  and  such  womout  or  mutilated  cir*  which,  at  tli^time,  was  deemed  adequate  to  insure  the 
culatine  notes,  after  a  memorandum  shall  have  been  payment  of  such  debt,  independent  of  any  lien  upon 
enterea  in  the  proper  books,  in  accordance  with  such  such  stock,  or  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  such  stock  for 
regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Comptroller,  the  non-payment  of  instalments  due  thereon,  and  stock 
as  well  as  all  circulating  not^  whicn  shall  have  been  so  purchased  or  acquired  shall  in  no  case  be  held  by 
paid  or  surrendered  to  t>e  cancelled,  shall  be  burned  such  association  so  purchasing  for  a  longer  period  of 
to  ashes  iu  the  presence  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  ap-  time  than  six  months,  if  the  same  can,  within  that 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  by  the  time,  be  sold  for  what  the  stock  cost. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  one  by  the  Treasurer  Sec.  88.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  elee- 
of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the  tions  of  directors,  and  in  deciding  all  questions  at 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  may  prescribe :  and  in  case  meetings  of  shareholders,  each  shareholder  shall  be  en- 
such  notes  shall  have  been  delivered  to  tne  Comptrol-  titled  to  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him ; 
ler  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  association,  then  in  shareholders  may  vote  by  proxies  duly  authorized  in 
the  presence  also  of  such  officer  or  agent ;  and  acertifi-  writing ;  but  no  officer,  clerk,  teller  or  bookkeeper  of 
cafe  of  such  burning,  siened  bv  the  parties  so  appoint*  such  association  shall  act  as  proxy;  and  no  stock- 
ed, shall  be  made  in  the  boo^s  oi  the  Comptroller,  holder  whose  liability  is  past  due  and  unpaid  shall  be 
and  a  duplicate  thereof  given  to  such  officer  or  agent.  allowed  to  vote. 

Sec.  83.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  Seo.  89.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  afiTairs 

unlawful  for  any  officer  acting  under  the  provisions  of  of  every  such  association  shall  be  managed  by  not  less 

this  act  to  countersign  or  deliver  to  any  such  associa-  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  one  of  whom 

tion,  or  to  any  other  compan^r  or  person,  any  circulat-  shall  be  president  of  the  association ;  every  director 

ing  notes  contemplated  by  this  act,  except  as  herein-  shall,  dnnng  his  whole  term  of  service,  be  a  citizen  of 

before  provided,  and  in  accordance  with  the  true  in-  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which 

tent  ana  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  such  association  is  located.    At  least  three  fourths  of 

violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  the  directors  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  in  which 

guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  there-  such  association  is  located  one  year  next  preceding 

of  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  double  the  their  election  as  directors ;  and  eacn  director  shall  own 

amount  so  countersigned  and  delivered,  and  imprison-  in  his  own  right,  at  least  one  per  centum  of  the  capi- 

ment  not  exceeding  fifteen  yearsj  at  the  discretion  of  tal  stock  of  such  association  not  exceeding  two  hundred 

the  court  in  which  ne  shall  be  tned.  thousand  dollars,  and  the  half  of  one  per  centum  of  its 

Sec.  84.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  fees  for  capital  if  over  two  hundred  thousana  dollars.  Each 
protesting  the  notes  issued  by  any  such  banking  as-  director  shall  take  an  oath  that  he  will,  so  far  as  tho 
sociation  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  procuring  the  duty  devolves  on  him,  diligently  and  honestly  adnihi- 
protest  to  be  made,  and  such  banking  association  shall  ister  the  affairs  of  such  association,  and  will  not  know- 
be  liable  therefor ;  but  no  part  of  the  stock  pledged  by  ingly  violate,  or  willingly  permit  to  be  violated,  any 
such  banking  association,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  of  Uie  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  he  is  the  bona 
to  the  payment  of  such  fees ;  and  all  expenses  or  any  Jlde  owner,  in  his  own  right,  of  the  shares  of  stock 
preliminary  or  other  examinations  into  the  condition  standing  in  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  association, 
of  any  association  shall  be  paid  by  such  association  :  and  that  the  same  is  not  hypothecated,  or  iu  any 
and  all  expenses  of  any  receivership  shall  be  paid  out  way  pledged,  as  security  for  any  loan  obtained  or  debt 
of  the  assets  of  such  association  before  distribution  of  owing  to  the  association  of  which  he  is  a  director, 
the  proceeds  thereoC  which  oatii,  subscribed  by  himself,  and  certified  by 

Sec  85.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  stock-  the  officer  before  whom  it  is  taken,  shall  be  immedi- 

holders,  collectively,  of  any  such  association  shall  at  ately  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

no  time  be  liable  to  such  association,  either  as  princi*  and  by  him  filed  and  preserved  in  his  office, 

pal  debtors  or  sureties,  or  both,  to  an  amount  greater  Sec.  40.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  direc- 

than  three  fifths  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  tors  of  any  such  association  first  elected  shall  hold  their 

and  remaining  undiminished  by  losses  or  otherwise ;  places  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  quol- 

nor  shall  the  directors  be  so  liable,  except  to  such  an  ffied.    All  subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  annuallv, 

amount  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  on  such  day  in  the  month  of  Januarv  as  the  stock- 

the  by-laws  of  such  association^  adopted  by  its  stock-  holders  of  said  association  may  prescribe ;  and  the  di- 

holders  to  regulate  such  liabilities.  rectors  so  elected  shall  hold  taeir  places  for  one  year. 
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and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  But  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pledge  or  hypothe- 

any  director  remoTin^  firom  the  State,  or  ceasine  to  be  cate  any  of  its  notes  of  circulation  for  the  purpose 

the  owner  of  the  requisite  amount  of  stock,  shalfthere-  of  procuring  money  to  be  paid  in  on  its  capital  stock, 

by  vacate  his  place.    Any  racancy  in  the  bo^rd  shall  or  to  be  used  in  its  banking  operations  or  other- 

be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  remaining  directors,  wise. 

The  director  so  appointed  shall  hold  his  place  until  Sic.  44.  And  be  U  further  enaeUd,  That  no  associa- 

the  next  annual  Section ;  and  if,  firom  any  cause,  an  tion.  or  any  member  thereof,  shall,  during  the  time  it 

election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  at  the  time  ap-  shall  continue  its  banking  operations,  withdraw,  or 

pointed,  the  association  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  dis-  permit  to  be  withdrawn,  either  in  form  of  dividends, 

solved,  but  an  election  may  be  held  on  any  subsequent  loans  to  stockholders  for  a  longer  time  than  six  months, 

day,  thirty  days'  notice  thereof  having  beien  ^ven  in  a  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  portion  of  its  capital ;  and 

newspaper  prmted,  or  of  jg^eneral  circulation,  in  the  if  losses  shall  at  anytime  nave  been  sustained  by  any 

city,  town,  or  county  in  which  the  association  is  lo-  such  association  equal  to  or  exceeding  its  undivided 

cated,  and  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  such  city,  profits  tiien  on  hand,  no  dividend  shall  be  made ;  and 

town,  or  county,  such  notice  snail  be  published  in  a  no  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  by  any  association, 

newspaper  in  the  county  a4Joining.  while  it  shall  continue  its  banking  operations,  to  an 

Ssa  41.  And  9t  UfuHker  enacted,  That  every  such  amount  greater  than  its  net  profits  then  on  hand,  de- 
association  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  ductins  therefrom  its  losses  and  bad  debts;  and  all 
money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  debts  due  to  anv  association,  on  which  interest  is  past 
least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  aggre^te  amount  due  and  unpaid,  for  a' period  of  six  months,  unless  the 
of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits,  same  shall  be  well  secured,  and  shall  be  in  process  of 
and  whenever  the  amount  ofits  outstanding  notes  of  cir-  collection,  shall  be  considered  bad  debts  within  the 
culation  and  its  deposits  shall  exceed  the  above-named  meaning  of  this  act 

proportion  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  or  whenever  Sec.  45.  And  be  U  further  enacted j  That  the  direc- 

such  lawfinl  money  of  the  United  States  shall  at  any  tors  of  every  association  shidl  semi-annually  in  the 

time  fall  below  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  centum  months  of  liay  and  November,  declare  a  dividend  of 

of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  such  association  shall  bo  much  #f  the  profits  of  such  association  as  they  shall 

not  increase  its  liabilities  by  making  any  new  loans  or  judse  expedient ;  and  on  each  dividend  day  the  cashier 

discounts  otherwise  than  by  discounting  orpurchasinff  ^hafi  make,  and  verify  by  his  oath,  a  full,  clear,  and 

bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  nor  nflke  any  div^  accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  association 

dend  of  its  profits,  until  the  required  proportion  be-  as  it  shall  be  on  that  day  after  declaring  the  dividend ; 

tween  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  which  statement  shall  contain — 

circulation  and  its  deposits  sad  lawful  money  of  the  First.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  annually  paid 

United  Stetes  shall  be  restored :  I¥<mded,  kowever,  in  and  then  remaining  as  the  capital  stock  of  such  as- 

That  clearing-house  certificates,  representing  specie  or  sociation. 

lawful  money  specially  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  any  Secondly.  The  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of 

clearing-house  association,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  law-  such  association  then  in  circulation, 

ful  money  in  the  possession  of  any  association  belong-  Thirdly.  The  greatest  amount  in  circulation  at  any 

ing  to  such  clearing  house  holding  and  owniuff  sucb  time  since  the  making  of  the  last  previous  stetement, 

certificates,  and  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  lawful  as  shall  be  exhibitecTby  the  weekly  stetements  of  the 

money  which  such  association  is  reciuired  to  have,  cashier,  specifying  the  times  when  the  same  occurred, 

under  the  fi»«going  provisions  of  this  section :  iH-  Fourthly.  The  amount  of  balances  and  debts  of 

vided  further,  That  any  bdance  due  to  any  association  every  kina  due  to  other  banks  and  banking  assoda- 

organized  under  this  act  in  other  places  m>m  any  as-  tions. 

sociation  in  the  cities  Of  Boston,  Providence,  New  Fifthly.  The  amount  due  to  depositors. 

York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St  Sixthly.  The  total  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities  of 

Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  in  good  credit,  subject  to  be  every  description,  and  the  greatest  amount  since  the 

drawn  for  at  aight,  and  avauable  to  redeem  their  cir-  makms  of  the  last  previous  stetement,  specifying  the 

culatine  notes  and  deposits,  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  time  when  the  same  accrued. 

part  of  the  lawful  money  which  such  association  in  Seventhly.  The  total  amount  of  dividend  declared  on 
other  places  than  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  the  day  of  making  the  statement. 
Tork,Thiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cbicaso,  St.  Eighthly.  The  amount  of  la^vful  money  of  the  United 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  are  required  to  have  by  the  States  belonging  to  the  association  and  in  ite  posses- 
foregoinff  .provisions  4}{  this  section,  to  the  extent  of  sion  at  the  time  of  making  the  stetement 
three*fifus  of  the  said  Amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent-  Ninthly.  The  amount  subject  to  be  drawn  at  sij^ht  in 
um  required.  And  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Comp-  lawful  money  of  the  Unitea  States  then  remaining  on 
troUer  of  the  Currency  to  notify  any  such  association  deposit  with  any  associations,  banks,  or  bankers,  spe- 
whose  lawful  money  reserve  as  aforesaid,  shall  fall  be-  d^ing  the  amounte  so  on  deposit  in  the  cities  of  Bos- 
low  saidproportionof  twenty-five  per  centum,  to  make  ton.  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
ffood  sucn  j^serve  {  and  if  such  association  shall  fail  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans, 
lor  thirty  days  thereafter  so  to  make  good  ite  reserve  Tenthly.  The  amount  then  on  hand  of  bills  or 
of  iawfui  money  of  the  United  Stetes,  ibe  Comptroller  notes  issued  by  other  banks  and  banking  associations, 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Eleventhly.  The  amount  of  balances  due  from  other 
Treasury,  appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up  the  business  banks,  bankers,  and  banking  associations,  excluding 
of  such  association,  as  provided  in  this  act  depoeite  subject  to  be  drawn  at  sight  as  aforesaid. 

Sbo.  42.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ThtX  no  aseocia-  Twdfthly.  The  amount  on   hand  of  bills,  bondtL 

tion  shall  at  any  time  be  indebted,  or  in  any  way  liable,  stocks,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debte,  discounted 

to  an  amount  exceeding  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  or  purchased  by  the  assodation,  spedfying  particularly 

at  such  time  actually  paid  in,  and  remaining  undimin-  the  amount  of  suspended  debt  toe  amount  considered 

ished  by  losses  or  otherwise,  except  on  the  following  bad,  the  amount  considered  doubtful,  and  the  amount 

accounte,  that  is  to  say :  in  suit  or  judgment 

First.  On  account  or  its  notes  of  circulation.  Thirteenthly.  The  v«Iue  of  the  real  and  personal 

Second.  On  account  of  moneys  deposited  with,  of  property  held  for  the  convenience  of  the  association, 

collected  by,  such  assodation.  specifying  the  amount  of  each. 

Third.  On  account  of  bills  of  exchange  or  dralU  FoorteenthIy>  The  amount  of  real  estate  taken  in 

drawn  against  money  actually  on  deposit  to  the  credit  payment  of  debte  due  to  the  association, 

of  such  association,  or  due  thereto.  I'ifteenthly.  The  amount  of  the  undivided  profite  of 

Fourth.  On  account  of  liabilities  to  ite  stockholders,  the  association, 

for  money  paid  in  on  capital  stock,  and  dividends  Sixteenthly.  The  total  amount  of  the  liability  to  the 

thereon,  ana  reserved  pronte.  association  Jbj  the  directors  thereof  collectively,  spe- 

Skc.  48.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  association  cifying  the  gross  amount  of  such  liabilities  as  princi- 
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pal  debtors,  and  the  gross  Amount  of  indorseis  or  ed  necessary  or  proper, shall  appoint  a  Buitableperson 

sureties.  or  persons  to  make  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of 

The  statement  thus  made  shall  forthwith  be  trans-  every  bankins  association,  which  person  shall  not  be  a 

mitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  director  or  other  officer  in  any  association  whose  affairs 

Sbo.  46.  And  be  Ufubher  enacted^  That  every  asso-  he  shall  be  appointed  to  examine,  and  who  shall  have 

ciation  may  take,  reserve,  receive,  and  charse  on  any  power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the 

loan  or  discount  made,  or  upon  any  note,  Bill  of  ex-  affairs  of  the  association,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  examine 

chan^,  or  other  evidence  of  aebt,  such  rate  of  interest  any  of  the  officers  and  agents  thereof  on  oath,  and  shall 

or  discount  as  is  for  the  time  the  established  rate  of  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 

intowit  for  delay  in  the  payment  of  money  in  the  ab-  the  association  to  the  Comptroller;  and  the  associa- 

sence  of  contract  between  the  parties,  by  the  laws  of  tion  shall  not  be  subiect  to  any  other  visitorial  powers 

the  sever^  States  in  which  the  associations  are  respec-  than  such  as  are  antnorized  by  this  act,  except  such  as 

tively  located,  and  no  more  r  Provided,  hownn^r.  That  are  vested  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  chancery, 

interest  may  be  reserved  or  taken  in  advance  at  the  And  every  person  appointed  to  make  such  examina- 

time  of  macins  the  loan  or  discount,  according  to  the  tion  shall  receive  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of  five 

usual  rules  of  banldng ;  and  the  knowingly  taking,  re-  dollars  for  each  dav  by  him  employed  in  such  examina- 


is  taken,  reserved,  or  charged ;  but  the  purchase,  dis-  examined, 

count,  or  sale  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  actually  Sac.  52.  And  be  U/urther  enacted.  That  every  presi- 

existinff  values,  and  payable  at  another  place  than  the  dent,  director,  cashier,  teller,  clerk,-  or  agent  of  any 

place  of  such  purchase,  discount,  orsale,  at  the  current  association,  who  shall  embezzle,  abstract,  or  wilfully 

discount  or  premium,  shall  not  be  considered  as  tak-  misapply  any  of  the  moneys,  fonds,  or  credits  of  the 

ing,  reserving,  or  charging  interest  association,  or  shall,  without  authority  from  the  direc- 

Sbc.  47.  And  be  U  funker  enacted,  That  the  total  tors,  issue  or  put  in  circulation  any  or  ihe  notes  of  the 

liabilities  of  any  person^  or  of  any  company  or  firm  association,  or  shall,  without  such  authority,  issue  or 

(including  in  the  liabilities  of  a  company  or  firm  the  put  forth  any  certificate  of  deposit,  draw  any  order  or 

Uabilitiesof  the  several  members  thereof),  to  any  asso-  bill  of  exchange,  make  any  acceptance,  assign  any 

ciation,  including  liabilities  as  acceptor  of  bona  fide  note,  bond,  diwl,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judg- 

bills  of  exchange,  payable  out  of  the  State  where  the  ment,  or  decree,  or  shall  make  any  false  entry  in  any 

association  is  located,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one  book,  report,  or  statement  of  the  association,  with  in- 

third ;  exclusive  of  liabilities  as  acceptor,  one  fifth ;  tent,  in  either  case,  to  injure  or  defraud  any  other 

and  exclusive  of  liabilities  on  such  bills  of  exchange^  company,  bodv  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  inoividual 

one  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  person,  or  to  aeceive  any  officer  or  agent  appointed  to 

such  association  actually  paid  in.  examine  the  affairs  of  any  such  association,  shall  be 

Ssc.  48.  And  be  UfuHktr  enacted,  That  no  associa-  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 

tion  shall,  at  any  time,  pay  out  on  loans  or  discounts,  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  less  than 

or  in  purchasing  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  pay-  five  nor  more  than  ten  vears. 

ment  of  deposits,  nor  shall  it  in  any  other  mode  put  in  Bbc.  53.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  presi- 

circulation  the  notes  of  any  bank  or  bankine  associa-  dent  and  cashier  of  every  such  association  shall  cause 

tion,  which  notes  shall  not  at  any  such  time  be  reoeiv-  to  be  kept  at  all  times  a  full  and  correct  list  of  Uie 

able,  at  par,  on  deposit,  and  in  payment  of  debts  by  names  and  residences  of  all  the  shareholders  in  the  as- 

the  association  so  paying  outor  circulatixig  such  notes ;  sociation  in  the  office  where  its  business  is  transacted : 

nor  shall  it  knowingly  pay  out  or  put  in  circulation  and  such  list  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  idl 

any  notes  issued  b;r  any  bank  or  banking  associa-  the  shareholders  and  creditors  of  the  association  dur- "" 

tion  which  at  the  time  of  such  pairing  out  or  putting  ins  business  hours  of  each  day  in  which  business  may 

in  circulation  is  not  redeeming  its  circulating  notes  in  be  leaaUy  transacted :  and  a  copy  of  such  list,  verified 

lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  by  the  oath  of  such  president  or  cashier,  shall,  at 

Sec.  49.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  transfer  the  beginning  of  every  year,  be  transmitted  to  the 

of  the  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  exchan^  and  other  evi-  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  commencinj^  on  the  first 

dences  of  debt  owing  to  anv  association,  or  of  de-  day  of  the  first  quarter  after  the  organization  of  the 

posits  to  its  credit;   all  assignments  of  mortgages,  association. 

sureties  on  real  estate,  or  of  judsments  or  decrees  in  its  Ssc  54^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secre-   ■ 

fibvor ;  all  deposits  of  money,  bmlion,  or  other  valuable  tary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever, 

thing  for  its  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  of  its  share-  in  nis  judgment,  the  public  interest  will  be  promot- 

hdders  or  creditors;  and  all  payments  of  money  to  ed  thereby, to  employ  any  of  such  associations  doing 

either,  made  after  the  commission  of  an  act  of  insol-  business  under  this  act  as  depositories  of  the  public 

venoy,  or  in  contemplation  thereof,  with  a  view  to  pre-  moneys,  except  receipts  from  customs, 

vent  the  application  of  its  assets  in  the  manner  pre-  Sac.  55.  And  be  tt  further  enacted,  That  all  suits 

scribed  by  this  act,  or  with  a  view  to  the  preference  of  and  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 

one  creditor  to  another,  except  in  payment  of  its  cir-  act,  in  which  the  United^SUttes  or  its  officers  or  agents 

culating  notes,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void.  shall  be  parties,  shall  be  conducted  by  tiie  district  at- 

Saa  50.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  direc-  tomeys  or  the  several  districts,  under  the  direction  and 

tors  of  any  association  shall  knowingly  violate,  or  know-  supervision  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 

ingly  pennit  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  servants  of  Sac.  56.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  every  per- 

the  association  to  violate,  any  of  we  provisions  of  this  son  who  shall  mutilate,  cut,  deface,  disfigure,  or  per- 

act,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  asso-  forate  with  holes,  or  shall  unite  or  cement  together,  or 

ciation  derived  from  this  act  shall  be  thereby  forfeited ;  do  any  other  thing  to  any  bank  bill,  draft^  note,  or  other 

such  violation  shall,  however,  be  determined  and  ad-  evidence  of  debt  issued  by  any  such  association^  or  ahall 

judged  by  a  proper  cirouit,  district,  or  territorial  court  cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to 

of  the  Uuited  States,  before  the  association  shall  be  de-  render  such  bank  bill,  draft,  note,  or  otoer  evidence  of 

dared  dissolved ;  and  in  case  of  such  violation,  every  debt,  unfit  to  be  reissued  by  said  association,  shall  upon 

director  who  participated  in  or  assented  to  the  same  conviction,  forfeit  fifty  dollars  to  the  association  who 

shall  be  held  hable  in  his  personal  and  individual  capa-  shall  be  injured  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  action  in 

city  for  all  dami^^  which  the  association,  its  share-  any  court  having  jurisdiction, 

holders,  or  any  other  person  shall  have  sustained  in  Sac.  57.  And  be  itfvrther  enacted.  That  if  any  per- 

consequence  of  such  violation.  son  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or 

Sac.  51.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Comp-  procuro  to  be  made,  forg^  or  counterfeited,  or  will- 

troller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approbation  of  the  mgly  aid  or  assuit  in  falsely  making,  forging,  or  coun- 

Seesetary  of  the  Treasury,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  deem-  teneiting  any  note  in  imitation  of,  or  purpoi-ting  to  be 
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in  imitation  of,  the  cirenlatinff  notes  iasned  under  the  Sic.  61.  And  h€  U/ttHherMaelid^  That  anj  banking 

}>roTi8ionB  of  this  act,  or  shall  pass,  utter,  or  pnb-  association  or  corporation  lawfully  in  existence  as  a 

ish,  or  attempt  to  pass,  ntter,  or  publish  any  false,  bank  of  circulation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  anno 

forged,  or  counterfeited   note,  purporting  to  be  is-  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  organized 

sued  by  any  association  doing  a  tmnking  business  in  any  State,  either  under  a  special  aot  of  incorporation 

under  the  proyisions  of  this  Mt,  knowing  the  same    or  a  general  banking  law,  maj,atany  time  within 

to  be  fklsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  years  after  the  pasaa^  of  this  act,  become  an  associa- 

falsely  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  altered,  tion  under  the  prorisions  of  this  act:  that  in  such  cose 

or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  altering  any  such  the  certificate  of  association  provided  for  by  this  act 

circulating  notes  issued  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  pass,  shall  be  signed  by  the  directors  of  such  banking  asso- 

utter,  or  publish,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish  elation  or  corporation,  and  in  addition  to  the  specifica- 

as  true,  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  circulating  tions  required  by  this  act,  shall  specify  that  such  direc- 

note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have  been  issued  as  afore-  tors  are  authorized  by  the  owners  of  two  thirds  of  the 

said,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely  altered  or  spuri-  capital  stock  of  such  banking  association  or  oorpora- 

ous,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  tion  to  make  such  certificate  of  association ;  and  such 

guilty  of'^felony,  and  being  thereof  convicted  by  one  certificate  of  association  shall  thereafter  have  the  same 

course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  effect,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon, 

kept  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years  as  is  provided  for  as  to  other  associations  organized 

nor 'more  than  fifteen  years,  and  to  be  fined  in  a  sum  under  this  act    And  such  association  or  corporation 

not  exceeding  one  tiiousand  dollars.  thereafter  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges. 

Sec.  68.  And  be  UfurtAer  enacUd^  That  if  any  per-  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  responsibilities, 

son  shall  make  or  enmve,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  and  rules,  in  all  respects,  as  ia  [are]  prescribed  in  this 

made  or  engraved,  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  pos-  act  for  other  associations  organized  under  it,  and 

session  any  engraved  plate  or  block  after  the  similitude  shall  be  held  and  regarded  as  an  association  under  this 

of  any  plate  from  which  any  circulating  notes  issued  act. 

as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  printed,  with  intent  to  Sbc.  62.  And  he  U  farther  enacted.  That  any  bonk 

use  such  plate  or  block,  or  cause  or  waffer  the  same  to  or  banking  association,  authorized  by  any  State  law  to 

be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  duly  organized 

issued  as  aforesaid  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  pos-  under  such  State  law  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 

session  any  blank  note  or  notes  engraved  and  printed  act,  and  which  shall  be  the  holder  and  owner  of  United 

after  the  similitude  of  any  notes  issued  as  aforesaid.  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  of  its 

wi^  the  intent  to  use  such  blanks,  or  cause  or  suffier  capital  stock,  may  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Treasurer 

the  same  to  be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeitin|r  anj  of  the  United  States  such  bonds,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 

of  the  notes  issued  as  aforesam,  or  shall  have  in  his  the  manner  provided  by  this  aot;  and  upon  making 

custody  or  possession  any  paper  adapted  to  the  making  such  transfer  and  delivery,  such  bank  or  banking  as- 

of  such  notes,  and  similar  to  the  paper  upon  which  any  sociation  shall  be  entitlea  to  receive  from  the  Comp- 

such  notra  shall  have  been  issued,  with  intent  to  use  troUer  of  the  Currency,  circulating  notes,  as  herein 

such  paper,  or  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  used  in  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  eighty  per  centum  of  the 

forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  issued  as  amount  of  the  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered, 

aforesaid,  every  such  person,  beins  thereof  convicted  Sac.  68.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  upon  the 

by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  impris-  failure  of  any  such  State  bank  or  banking  association 

oned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  less  than  to  redeem  an^  of  its  circulating  notes  issued  under  the 

five  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  provisions  ofthe  preceding  section,  the  Comptroller  of 

exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.  the  Currency  shall,  when  satisfied  that  such  default 

Sbc.  59.  And  ^  it  further  enacted^  That  suits,  ac-  has  been  made,  and  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of 

tions,  and  proceedings  by  and  against  any  association  such  default,  proceed  to  declare  the  bonds  transferred 

under  this  act  may  do  had  in  any  circuit,  district,  or  and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  forfeited  to  the  United 

territorial  court  or  the  United  States  held  within  the  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  ao- 

district  in  which  such  association  may  be  established,  cordingly.   And  thereupon  the  circulating  notes  which 

Sbc.  60.  And  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  it  shall  be  have  been  issued  bv  such  bank  or  banking  association 

the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  re-  shall  be  redeemea  and  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the 

port  annually  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  circulate 

its  session —  ins  notes  issued^  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 

First.  A  summary  of  the  state  and  condition  of  every  redeemed  and  paid, 
association  from  whom  reports  have  been  received  the  Sec.  64.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  bonds 
preceding  year,  at  the  several  dates  to  which  such  re-  forfeited,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section, 
ports  reier,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  amount  of  may  be  cancelled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  circulatinz 
nanking  capital  returned  by  them,  of  the  whole  amount  notes  redeemed  and  paid,  or  such  bonds  may  be  sold, 
of  their  debts  and  liabilities,  the  amount  of  circulating  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
notes  outstanding,  and  the  total  amount  of  means  and  and  after  retaining  out  of  the  proceeds  a  sum  sum- 
resources,  specifying  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  them  cient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes,  for 
at  the  times  of  their  several  returns,  and  such  other  the  redemption  of  which  such  bonds  are  held,  the 
information  in  relation  to  said  associations  as,  in  his  surplus.  If  anjr  remains,  shall  be  paid  to  the  bank  or 
judgment,  may  be  useful.  banking  association  ftom  which  such  bonds  were  re- 
Second.  A  statement  of  the  associations  whose  bus!-  ceived. 
ness  has  been  closed  during  the  year,  with  the  amount  Sbc.  65.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Congress 
of  their  circulation  redeemed,  and  the  amount  out-  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  amend,  alter,  or  ro- 
standins.  peal  this  act. 

Thiro.  To  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  laws  rela-  Approvbd,  February  25, 1863. 

tivc  to  banking  by  which  the  system  may  be  improved,  

and  the  security  of  the  billholders  and  depositors  may  — — — 

be  increased.                                                .      ^  In  the  House,  on  the  9th  of  December,  a  bill 

Fourth.  To  report  the  names  and  comjpensation  of  ^       j    j^^  ^^    g^  ^      f  y^^^  Virginia  was  con- 

the  clerks  employed  by  him,  and  the  whole  amount  of      ,, """»««  ^"«  ^  «v«  v  b  ,    , 

the  expenses  of  the  banking  department  during  the  sidered.     Mr.  Oonway,  of  Kansas,  opposed  the 

year ;  and  such  report  shalfbe  made  bv  or  before  the  bill  as  nnconstitutional.     His  reasons  were  thus 

first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  usual  num-  briefly  stated :  "  This  bill  is  not  80  much  for 

her  of  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House,  ^^j^  admission  of  a  new  State  as  it  is  for  the 

and  one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  ofthe  Department,  3.  •  -^^  ^i?  ^«  ^ij  ^««.      xrA«-~«+i,rvi«B«  i -^ryw^iA 

shall  be  printed  by  the  public  printer,  and  in  VeadinesS  division  of  an  old  one.     Nevertheless,  I  would 

for  distribution  on  the  first  meeting  of  Congress.  haye  no  objection  to  that,  were  it  presented 
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• 

onder  i^oper  conditions.    But  the  Oonfititntion  Mr.  Brown,  of  West  Yirginifl,  followed,  for 

of  the  UDited  States  requires  that  no  State  shall  the  purpose  of  showing  the  legitimacy  of  the 

he  divided  tmless  the  assent  of  its  LegislaturiB  Wheeling  goverDment :  "  Let  us  see  hoyr  the 

he  first  ohtained.  fact  was  in  Virginia,  and  we  shall  see  how, 

*^I  do  not  regard  this  proposed  division  of*  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  political  phi- 

Yirgmia  as  having  received  that  assent  from  losophy,  the  government  at  Wheeling  can  he 

the  legislature  of  the  State  which  the  Oon«  vindicated.     The  government  at  Eichmond, 

stitution  requires.    Here,  however,  is  a  ques-  and  iJl  the  officers  under  the  old  government 

tion;  and  the  Question  turns  on  whether  the  of  Virginia,  transferred  themselves   and  at- 

State  of  Vir^nia  of  which  a  Mr.  Pierpont  is  tempted  to  transfer  their  people  to  a  foreign 

Governor,  is  the  lawful  State  or  not.    I  do  not  organization.    I  need  hardly  detail  the  particu- 

helieve  that  it  is.      ^  lars  of  tliat  act,  as  they  must  he  fresh  in  the 

"  This  Pierpont  State  is  an  institution  of  very  memory  of  every  gentleman.  They  know  that 
recent  origin.  It  started  into  existence  ahout  the  functionaries  at  Richmond,  immediately 
two  years  ago,  and  is  a  spontaneous  production  after  they  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
of  the  soiL  A  number  of  individuals  met  at  whi9h  they  were  hound  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
Wheeling,  and,  without  any  legal  authority  pie,  did  not  wait  for  the  people  to  act  upon 
whatever,  arranged  a  plan  for  a  government,  their  so-called  ordinance,  but  immediately  en- 
Several  persons  have  since  been  holding  them**  tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  government  at 
selves  out  as  officials  of  this  organization,  in-  Montgomery,  and  the  whole  military  and  civil 
eluding  Pierpont,  the  Governor;  but  to  what  powers  of  the  State  were  transferred,  so  far 
extent  it  executes  the  actual  functions  of  a  gov-  as  they  could  transfer  them,  to  that  govern- 
ernment  does  not  satisfactonly  appear.  ment.  • 

"It  is  true,  the  Pl-esident  of  the  United  "The  loyal  people  of  Virginia  immediately. 
States  has  recognized  this  as  the  actual  State  finding  that  their  rulers,  tiiose  to  whom  the* 
of  Virginia ;  and  acting  upon  his  sanction,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  had  been  in- 
Senate  has  admitted  its  senators  into  that  body,  trusted,  had  betrayed  them,  and  had  ceased  to 
But  this  is  of  no  binding  force  upon  us.  On  be  capable  of  exercising  their  prerogative, 
the  contrary,  if  the  President  and  Senate  are  called,  in  eJl  the  loyal  counties  where  they  had 
wrong  in  so  ffrave  a  matter,  it  is  the  more  im-  permission  to  do  so,  mass  meetings,  which  sent 
portant  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  to  Wheeling  five  hundred  of  as  loyal  and  good 
be  right.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  validity  men  as  live  in  any  portion  of  the  IJnited  States, 
of  the  Wheeling  government  is  that  the  original  not  for  immolate  action,  but  for  the  purpose 
State  of  Virjginia  fell  into  treason  and  became  of  consulting  upon  the  emergency  of  the  times, 
null  and  void,  and  caused  a  vacuum  which  '^That  convention  merely  organized  and  pro- 
could  only  be  filled  in  this  way.  Now  this  posed  a  plan  by  which  regular  elections  were 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  me ;  for,  in  the  to  be  held  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  see  how  a  State  can  withdrawal  of  all  disloyal  representatives.  A 
fall  into  treason ;  and  secondly,  if  it  should,  day  was  fixed  and  elections  held,  not  within 
what  right  Mr.  Pierpont  would  have  to  assume  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  State,  but 
the  office  of  Governor  over  any  other  Individ-  held  tiiroughout  Virginia  wherever  loyal  men 
ual  who  might  wish  it.  Where  did  the  law  chose  to  hold  them,  from  one  end  of  the  com- 
come  from  which  gave  him  his  warrant  ?  From  monwealth  to  the  other,  and  the  body  thns 
a  mob  or  a  mass  meeting  ?  Neither  mobs  nor  elected  assumed  titke  legislative  functions  of  the 
mass  meetings  make  laws  under  our  system,  people." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  presents  a  question  Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  in 

of  the  utmost  m'agnitud^  as  touching  other  addition  to  the  counties  composing  West  Vir- 

matters  than  the  one  immediately  under'  con-  ginia,  those  of  Fairfax  and  Alexandria  were 

sideration.    Eleven  States  have  placed  them-  represented  in  this  Legislature,  so  elected,  but 

selves  in  the  same  situation  as  Virginia;  and  more  than  one  half  the  counties  of  the  original 

in  brder  to  proceed  toward  them  jnstiy  and  Virginia,  were  not  at  all  represented,  saying : 

properly,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  correct  legal  *'It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  they  were 

principles  at  the  outset.    I  have  serious  reason  invited  to  cooperate,  and  H  they  stayed  away,  it 

to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Pres-  was  their  fault,  not  ours.    They  were  invited 

ident  to  encourage  the  formation  of  State  or-  to  act,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  men,  they  ought 

ganizations  in  all  the  seceded  States.    A  policy  to  have  acted  witii  us.    If  they  were  disloyal, 

seems  about  to  be  inaugurated,  looking  to  an  they  should  have  na  voice  in  the  Legislature 

assumption  of  State  powers  by  a  few  mdivid-  of  Virginia,  or  in  this  body." 

uals,  wherever  a  military  or  other  encampment  He  then  read  the  following  act  adopted  by 

can  be  effected  in  any  of  the  rebellious  districts,  this  Legislature : 

The  utter  and  fiagrant  unconstitutionality  of  i.  Be  U  maeUd  hy  the  General  Assembly,  That  the 

this  scheme — ^I  may  say,  its  radically  revolu-  consent  of  the  LegisfatareofYirgima  be,  and  the  same 


...  ,,  Ohio,  Marshall,  Wetzel,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston, 

subversion  of  our  constitutional  system."  Taylor,  Tjler,  Pleasants,  Bitchie,  Doddridge,  Harri- 

VOL.  III. — ^20      A 
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sop,  Wood,  Jackson,  Wirt,  Boane,  Calhoun,  GUmer,  order  that  all  the  State  might  not  be  driven 

S^M?^'aS;^K\^WL^^^^^  into  this  wicked  rebellion      ^^.  ^      ^^     .^ 

Wayna,  Boone,  Logan,  Wyoming,  Mercer,  McDowell!  *       The  next  question  IS,  has  this  loyal  Legisla- 

Webster,  Pocahontafl,  Fayette,  Kaleigh,  Greenbrier,  tare  been  recognized?    There  are  facts  enough 

Monroe,  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Mor^,  in  the  action  of  the  various  branches  of  this 

according  to  toe  bounduries  and  under  the  proTisions  Government  to  prove  to  ns  that  they  have,  ohe 

set  forth  m  the  constitution  for  the  said  State  of     „„j  „ii   i.„ii„  ^^3  .    „««;^„„  ^^ ^^      ^-     j 

West  Virginia  and  the  schedule  thereto  annexed,  pro-  ???  all,  fully,  and  m  various  ways,  recognized 

posed  by  the  couTention  which  assembled  at  Wheel-  this  as  the  only  true  and  rightful  government 

ing  on  the  26th "day  of  November,  1861.  ,  of  Virginia." 


State  of  West  Yirginia,  wheneyer  the  voters  of  said  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  ask  him  a  question, 

counties  shall  ratify  and  assent  to  said  constitution,  at  I  understand  the  theory  on  which  Yirgiiiia  is 

an  election  held  for  the  purpose  at  such  time  and  under  ^^w  represented  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 

such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  named  in  the  ^'   ^  ^J^*!*^  ri^^u  i  *     v    Iv^      i^^   v«uoi 

said  schedule  may  prescribe.    -  .  ^^S  of  the  Oapitol  to  be  this:  that  the  ordi- 

8.  JSe  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shaU  be  trans-  nance  of  secession  was  null  and  void,  and  did 

mitted  by  the  executive  to  the  senators  and  represen-  not  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union :  that  the 

tatives  of  this  commonwealth  in  Congr^  together  government  at  Wheeling  is  not  merely  the  de 

with  a  certified  original  of  the  said  constitution  and  >^^*^  «./^«..»»«r«/»«f  »^«*  ;«  *\^^  i/»««i  «^^i»««r««I 

schedule,  and  the  sud  senators  and  representatives  are  f^j^  government,  but  is  the  legal  government 

hereby  requested  to  use  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  Of  the  people  of  the  btate  of  Virginia,  as  she 

consent  of  Con^rress  to  ^e  admission  of  the  State  of  heretoiore  existed  in  the  Union,  and  that  if 

^j  **ml^*'^°i*  i°S  u^®.  ^5^°°-  *  J   i^  • ..  tliose  disloyal  people  east  of  the  mountains  do 

si;  "       ^  "*  ^*'''*'  ^""^  ''"'^  ^'^^  '*"  P""  aot  choose  to  avaS  themselves  of  that  govern- 

•  ^  '  ment,  it  is  their  own  fault.    Now,  the  question 

.  Mr.  Oolfax,  6f  Indiana,  urged  that  West  Vir-  is,  if  Virginia  is  idready  in  the  Union,  and  is 

ginia  was  entitled  to  admission  as  a  State,  for  represented  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other  end 

the  following  reasons :  ^^  Two  things  are  re-  of  the  capitol,  what  need  is  there  for  another 

quired  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  act  to  let  her  in  again  ?    If  it  is  intended  to  di- 

ror  the  admission  of  this  new  State :  first,  the  vide  the  State,  what  fact  takes  her  case  out  of 

assent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  out  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  that  no  State 

which  it  is  to  be  formed ;  and  secondly,  the  shall  be  divided,  and  no  new  State  shall  be 

assent  of  Congress.    The  decision  then  turns  erected  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Stated 

to  a  great  extent  upon  the  question  whether  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  that 

the  Governor  now  acting  as  the  Governor  of  State  ? " 

Virginia,  and  residing  at  Wheeling,  and  the  Mr.  Colfax  replied:  ^* I  will  answer  the  gen- 
Legislature  to  which  he  communicates  his  mes-  tleman  from  Kentucky  with  great  pleasure, 
sages,  are  really  the  Governor  and  Legislature  This  is  not  Virginia  that  is  being  admitted  into 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia.  I  think  they  the  Union.  It  is  West  Virginia,  a  different 
ore,  and  that  the  history  of  events  in  Virginia  State.  It  does  not  embrace  the  whole  territo- 
will  prove  that  fact.  rial  limits  of  Virginia,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
^'  When,  in  February,  1861,  4he  traitorous  that  it  does  not  even  embrace  all  the  loyal 
authorities  of  Virginia  attempted  to  take  that  people  of  Virginia.  It  embraces  only  forty- 
State  out  of  the  Union,  the  people  of  Western  eight  counties.  But  there  are  people  left  in 
Virginia  nobly  resisted  that  conspiracy;  and  the  old  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Accomac  dis- 
instead  of  joining  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  trict,  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
other  parts  of  the  State,  they  called  together  a  and  fronting  Washin^n  City,  that  are  loyal, 
convention  elected  by  the  loyalists  of  that  The  loyal  people  thus  remaining  are  not  many, 
region,  and  some  other  counties  not  included  to  be  sure,  as  far  as  we  know  now ;  but  I  trust 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  and  that  in  time  they  will  be  enough,  with  the 
determined  to  stand,  at  every  haz£u*d  and  power  of  the  Government  aiding  them,*  to 
through  every  persecution,  by  the  Union  as  it  leaven  the  whole  mass.  These  people,  loyal  as 
was.  That  convention,  speaking  the  voice  of  they  are,  are  left  with  old  Virginia;  but  what 
all  loyal  Virginians,  called  all  the  members  we  propose  to  admit  by  this  biU,is  a  different 
elect  of  the  Legislature— chosen  as  they  were  State.  It  is  West  .Virginia." 
on  the  day  prescribed  by  their  State  constitu-  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the' 
tion — who  would  take  the  obth  of  fealty  to  measure,  saying:  "Sir,  can  any  argument 
the  Union,  to  meet  at  Wheeling ;  and  thus  a  moke  stronger  the  case  than  the  mere  state- 
loyal  Legislature,  chosen  in  accordance  with  ment  of  the  question  ?  The  Constitution  says 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia,  assembled  you  shall  make  no  new  State*  within  the  ju- 
and  was  organized.  This  machinery  of  the  risdiction  of  another  State  without  its  con- 
State  government  had  been  abandoned  by  Gov-  sent.  Ton  are  asked  to  make  Western  Vir- 
emor  Letcher  and  by  the  Legislature  which  ginia  into  a  State.  The  Constitution  requires 
participated  with  him  in  hid  treason.  It  hav-  that  the  State  of  which  the  new  State  has 
ing  thus  lapsed,  the  loyal  people  of  Western  formed  a  part  shall  give  her  consent.  Where 
Virginia  took  possession  of  this  machinery,  in  is  there  room  for  doubt!    If  the  Constitution 
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which  we  have  sworn  to  support  is  to  be  the  does  not  recognize  the  government  at  Whe'el- 

xole  of  onr  action,  I  ask  you,  in  all  calmness  ing  as  the  government  of  Virginia.    If  that 

and  all  sobriety  of  feeling,  is  nojb  the  rule  L^islature  be  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 

plain  ?  it  has  given  its  consent,  then  the  whole  people 

"  There  was  a  Virginia  once  bj  ^at  simple  of  Virginia  have  given  their  consent,  and  the 
name — a  great  name  at  one  period  of  our  his-  constitutional  requirement  is  faHj  met.'' 
tory,  and  one  of  the  original  formers  of  the  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply  said: 
Constitution.  She  made  it  She  never  was  "This  is  one  of  the  arguments  to  which  I  had 
admitted  into  the  Union ;  she  formed  it ;  ahe  a  general  allusion  when  I  spoke  of  the  strange 
is  a  part  of  the  original  creation  and  being,  arguments  and  fancies  which  had  been  em- 
Does  she  ask  to  be  admitted?  No.  But  a  part  ployed  upon  this  question.  The  gentleman's 
of  that  State  wishes  now  to  be  formed  into  a  argument  supposes  that  the  government  at 
new  State,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  Wheeling  is  the 'government  of  Virginia.  Does 
as  an  independent  State.  Is  not  that  so  ?  Is  he  not  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact  ?  Do 
tiiere  any  iDgenuity  or  any  technicality  which  we  not  all,.in  point  of  fact,  know  the  contrary  ? 
can  change  t£e  face  of  the  facts?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Legislature  of  the 

^^  Ton  say  that  old  Virginia  no  longer  exists,  old  State  of  Virginia  is  sitting,  for  aught  I 
and  therefore  can  ^ve  no  oonsent.  Is  there  know,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
one  man  here  who  can  be  misled  and  blinded  mond,  and  h'as  never  discontinued  its  sessions 
by  such  hypercritioism?   We  know  the  fEust  to  there? 

be  otherwise.    We-know  that  at  this  time  old  *^  What  does  it  amount  to  but  that  hM'e  is  an 

Virginia  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which  we  application  to  make  a  new*  State  at  the  instance 

are  endeavoring,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  of  the  parties  desiring  to  be  m^de  a  new  State, 

to  put  an  end  to ;  a  rebellion  which  once  put  and  nobody  else  consenting,  and  nobody  else 

an  end  to,  will  restore  her  to  her  constitutional  left  to  consent  to  it." 

place  in  the  Union  just  a^  she  existed  before.  Mr.  Blair,  of  Virginia,  further  said :  *^  I 
You  cannot  admit  a  new  State  out  of  her  boun-  would  remind  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
daries  without  her  consent,  says  the  Constitu-  that  there  were  counties  besides  those  em- 
tion.  That  is  the  lunit  of  your  power,  and  braced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
that  is  enough  to  settle  the  question.  You  are  new  State,  repretonted  in  the  Legislature « of 
appealed  to  and  your  power  is  invoked  now  to  Virginia,  that  ^ave  this  consent.  It  was  not 
make  this  a  new  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  composed  exclusively  of  counties  included  in 
you  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  presume  to  argue  the  new  State ;  and  if  it  was  the  Legislature  of 
with  you  on  this  question,  because  it  seems  to  the  State,  it  spoke  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
me  that  the  very  statement  of  it  is  an  argument  the  whole  State,  and  the  constitutional  require- 
stronger  than  anything  that  I  can  urge.  We  ment  is  complied  with." 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  imagination  and  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  reply,  said :  '*  Is  the  party 
sympathy.  That  does  not  make  constitutions,  applying  for  admission  consenting  to  the  ad- 
That  does  not  sustain  empires.  It  is  not  out  mission.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  If  that  is 
of  such'  stuff  as  that  that  the  great,  the  m^'es-  not  dear  in  itself,  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  it 
tic  pillars  have  been  reared  that  support  the  jRrill  make  it  clearer."  . 
mighty  fabric  of  this  republic.  This  question  Mr.  Edwards,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  favor  of 
is  to  return  to  you.  Remember  that  I  Look  the  bill  said :  '^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
to  the  ftiture.  Is  there  a  jnan  here  who  does  question  that  exists  is  the  single  one  of  whether 
not  contemplate  the  restoration  of  this  Union,  tiie  State  of  Virginia,  by  its  legislature,  has 
and  the  restoration  of  all  these  States  to  it  ?  If  consented  to*  the  formation  of  this  new  State 
Virginia  were  to-morrow  to  lay  down  the  arms  within  its  boundaries?  The  Constitution  of 
of  her  rebellion  and  to  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  dearly  contemplates  the 
our  ooancils,  to  be  part  of  us,  as  she  is  by  the  formation  of  a  j\qw  State  out  of  the  territory 
Constitution  to-day,  to  be  actually  what  she  is  of  an  existing  State.  Its  language  presupposes 
constitutionally,  what  could  yon  say  to  her  if  that  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  oo- 
you  had  created  a  new  State  out  of  her  terri-  cur  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  there- 
tory?  What  could  you  say  to  her?  Do  you  fore  provides  for  it  This  is  the  clear  and  ad- 
believe  tliat  with  the  pride  which  ought  to  be-  mitted  interpretation  of  that  provision.  That 
long  to  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  the  being  the  case,  the  only  question  now  relating 
State  would  agree  to  come  back,  not  as  she  to  the  question  of  power  is  whether  the  State 
was,  not  with  &e  boundaries  she  had,  but  cut  of  Virgmia,  throagh  her  legislature,  has  con- 
up  and  divided  and  made  into  different  States,  sented  to  the  formation  of  this  State.  On  that 
to  come  back  with  circumscribed  and  dimin-  subject  I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  his- 
ished  power  as  a  State  ?  Can  you  expect  such  tory  of  the  proceedings  in  Virginia,  eastern 
a  thing?"  or  western,  but  shall  rest  my  vote  on  these 

Ifr.  Blair,  of  Virginia,  now  rose  to  say :  "  I  grounds :  first,  that  there  was  no  legal  legisla- 
take  it,  from  the  gentleman's  argument,  that  het  ture  or  government  in  Virginia  after  that  gov- 
is  not  awaie  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  vemment  put  itself  fa  the  attitude  of  rebe&ion 
has  gi7en  its  consent  to  l£e  formation  of  this  against  the  United  States,  and  refused  to  con- 
new  State.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  form  to  the  constitutional  provisions  necessary 
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to  constitnte  it  a  ^rernment,  without  which  prooeediDg.    They  have  held  a  convention,  and 

the  legialatore  of  a  State  can  have  no  legal  ex-  they  have  elected  a  legislatare  in  purBnanoe  of 

istence ;  secondly,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  a  decree  of  that  convention.    Before  all  this' 

legal  government  in  Virginia,  a  convention  of  was  done  the  State  had  a  regular  organizatioD, 

the  whole  people  of  Virginia  was  called,  which  a  oonstitation  under  whidi  l^at  corporation 

convention  framed  a  govenunent  for  the  State^  acted.    By  a  convention  of  a  large  migority  of 

and  that  the  legislative  brandi  of  the  govern-  the  people  of  that  State,  they  changed  their 

ment  thus  established  consented  to  this  admis-  constitution  and  changed  their  relations  to  the 

sion  of  Western  Virginia  as  a  State.    If  these  Federal  Government  from  that  of  one  of  its 

premises  are  tme,  they  certainly  show  the  members  to  that  of  secession  from  it.    Now, 

consent  of  Virginia,  by  her  oonstitated  anther-  I  need  not  be  told  that  that  is  treason.    I  know 

ities  as  created  by  that  convention  in  the  ab-  it.    And  it  is  treason  jn  all  the  individuals  who 

sence  of  any  State  government  legaUy  and  con-  participated  in  it    But  so  far  as  the  State  mu- 

stitutionaUy  organized.  nidpality  or  corp<»ration  was  concerned,  it  was 

"  But  it  is  said  that  the  whole  State  was  not  a  valid  act,  and  governed  the  State.  Our  Gov- 
represented  in  the  convention.  To  this  it  may  emment  does  not.  act  upon  tibe  State.  The 
be  answered,  it  is  enough  if  the  whole  people  State,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body,  was  the 
of  the  State  were  properly  •warned  to  be  pr^»-  State  of  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
ent.  Notice,  it  is  imderstood,  was  given  to  all.  whether  rebel  or  loyal,  whether  convicts  or 
If  all  did  not  choose  to  be  present  and  act,  then  freemen.  The  minority  of  .the  people  of  Vir- 
the/ction  of  those  who  did  assemble  and  act  ginia  was  tibe  State  of  Virginia,  altliough  indi- 
is  just  as  legal  and  <Sonstitutional  as  if  all  had  viduals  had  committed  treason, 
assembled  and  acted.  If  any  notified  were  *^  Now,  to  say  that  the  legislature  which  call- 
prevented  from  bdng  present,  it  is  not  alleged  ed  this  seceding  convention  was  not  the  legls- 
that  they  were  prevented  by  those  who  aak  the  lature  of  Virginia,  is  assertiDg  that  t^e.  legis- 
creation  of  the  new  State  and  are  to  be  com-  lature  choeen  by  avast  minority  of  the  i>eople 
prised  withhi  its  limits."  of  a  State  is  not  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  That  is  a  doctrine  which  I  can  never  assent  to. 

the  bill,  said :  '^  I  affirm  that  nobody  has  given  I  admit  that  the  legislature  were  disloyal,  but 

his  consent  to  the  division  of  the  State  of  Vir*  they  were  still  the  disloyal  aod  traitorous  I^egis- 

ginia  and  the  erection  of  a  new  State,  who  does  lature  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  the  State, 

not  reside  in  the  new  State  itself.    When  it  as  a  mere  State,  was  boimd  by  their  acts.    Not 

must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nobody  in  Vir-  so  iudividuals.    They  are  responsible  to  the 

ginia,  in  that  part  which  is  left,  that  has  con-  General    Govemmient,  and    are    responsible 

sented,  I  submit  that  this  question  assumes  a  whether  the  State  decrees  treason  or  not. 

different  form  from  that  which  gentlemen  give  That  being  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Gover- 

it.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  does  not  com-  nor  Letcher,  elected  by  a  miyority  of  the  votes 

ply  with  the  spirit  of  the  Oonstitution.    If  the  of  the  people,  is  the  Governor  of  Virginia — ^a 

remaining  portions  of  Virginia  are  under  du-  traitor  in  rebellion,  but  a  traitorous  Governor 

ress,  and  while  under  duress  this  claim  of  con-  of  a  traitorous  State.    Now,  then,  how  has 

sent  is  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mera  that  State  ever,  given  its  consent  to  this  di- 

mockery  of  the  Oonstitution."  vision  ?    A  highly  respectable  but  very  small 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  replied :  *^  I  do  not  number  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia — ^the  people 

understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  West  Virginia — ^assembled  together,  disap- 

Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  nobody  repre-  proved  of  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 

senting  ooundes  outside  of  the  new  State  gave  and  with  the  utmost  self-complacency  called 

consent  to  the  A>rmation  of  the  new  State?  themselves  Virginia.     Now,  is  it  not  ridicu- 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  means  to  assert?  "  lous  ?    Is  not  tibe  very  statement  of  the  facts 

Mr.  Dawes  answered :  ^^  There  is  no  use  nus-  a  ludicrous  thing  to  look  upon — ^although  a 
understanding  ourselves  in  this  matter.  It  is  very  respectable  gentleman.  Governor  Pier- 
true  that  arepresentative  was  picked  up— I  say  pent,  was  elected  by  them  Governor  of.Vir- 
it  with  all  respect — ^in  Fair£eiT,  and  that  two  or  ginia  ?  He  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  I  wish 
three  gentlemen  in  other  ports  of  the  State  he  were  the  Governor  elected  by  the  whole  peo- 
were  procured ;  but  they  protested  that  they  pie  of  Virginia. 

did  not  pretend  to  represent  the  counties  from       ^*  The  State  of  Virginia,  therefore,  has  never 

which  they  hailed.    So  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  given  its  consent  to  this  separation  of  the  State, 

believe  there  is  a  single  person  representing  I  desire  to  see  it,  and  according  to  my  princi- 

any  portion  of  that  part  of  Viiiginia  which  is  pies  operating  at  the  present  time,  I  can  vote 

left,  who  ever  consented  to  the  erection  and  for  its  admission  witibout  any  compunction  of 

admission  of  this  new  State.    Not  one."  conscience,  but  with  some  doubt  about  the 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say-  policy  of  it.     My  principles  are  these :  we 

ing :  ^*  Sir,  it  is  but  mockery,'in  my  Judgment,  know  the  fact  that  this  and  other  States  have 
to  tell  me  that  the  Ledslature  of  Virginia  has  .  declared  that  they  are  no  longer  members  of 

ever  consented  to  this  Sivision.    There  are  two  this  Union,  and  have  made,  not  ^mere  insur- 

hundred  thousand,  out  of  a  million  and  a  quar-  rection,  but  have  raised  and  organized  an  army 

ter  of  people,  who  have  participated  in  this  and  a  power,  which  the  governments  of  Europe 
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have  recognized  as  a  belli^rent  power.  We  of  three  or  four  oonsecntiTe  plantations  in  the 
onrselyes,  by  what  I  consider  a  most  unfor-  rebel  States,  in  order,  that  men  may  be  sent  in 
tnnate  act^  not  well  considered-nleolaring  a  here  to  control  the  proceidlngs  of  this  Con- 
blockade  of  their  port8--4iaye  aclcnowledged  gross,  just  as  we  sanctioned  me  election  held 
them  as  a  power.  We  cannot  blockade  onr  by  a  £9W  people  at  a  littie  watering  place  at 
own  ports.  It  is  an  absnrdity.  We  blockade  Fortress  Monroe,  by  which  we  have  here  the 
an  enemy's  ports.  The  very  fact  of  declaring  very  respectable  and  estimable  member  firom 
'  this  blockade  recognized  them  as  a  belligerent  that  locality  with  us.'* 
power,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  snbiect  Mr.  Ashley :  "  As  I  understand  it,  when  the 
to  all  the  roles  of  war,  according  to  the  law  new  State  is  admitted,  Governor  Pierpont  is' 
of  nations.  to  n^ove  over  into  Alexandria  and  remain  the 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  these  rebellions  States  being  Governor  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia ;  while 

a  power,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  European  the  two  senators  who  are  now  in  the  otheir 

nations  and  of  our  own  nation,  subject  and  en*  end  of  the  capitol,  from  Virginia,  will,  by  the 

titied  to  belligerent  rights,  they  become  subject  same  proceeding,  still  remain  the  senators  from 

to  all  the  rules  of  war.    I  hold  that  the  Con-  that  State." 

stifution  has  no  longer  the  least  effect  upon  Mr.  Stevens :  "  Certainly.  We  shall  have 
them.  It  is  idle  to  teU  me  that  tiie  oUigations  four  senators,  instead  of  two.  I  wish  they 
of  an  instrument  are  binding  on  one  party  would  bring  Mason  back  instead  of  one  of 
while  they  are  repudiated  by  the  other.  It  is  them.  But,  sir,  I  understand  that  these  pro- 
one  o£  the  principles  of  law  universal,  and  of  ceedings  W  take  place,  nbt  under  any  pretense 
justice  as  universal,  that  obligations,  personal  of  legid  or  constitutional  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
or  national,  must,  in  order  to  be  binding,  be  the  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws  of  nations 
mutual,  and  be  equally  acknowledged  and  ad-  these  laws  are  just  what  we  choose  to  make 
mitted  by  aU  parties.  Whenever  that  nmtu-  them,  so  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
idity  ceases  to  exist,  it  binds  neither  party,  humanity.  ^  I  say,  then,  that  we  may  admit 
There  ia  another  principle  just  as  universal;  it  West  Virginia  as  a  new  State,  not  by  virtue 
.  is  this :  when  parties  become  belligerent,  in  the  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but  under 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  the  war  between  our  absolute  power,  which  the  laws  of  war  ^ve 
them  abrogates  all  compacts,  treaties,  and  con-  ris  in  the  ciroqmstanoes  in  which  we  are  placed, 
stitutions  which  may  have  existed  between  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  upon  that  theory,  and 
them  before  the  war  commenced.  If  we  go  to  upon  that  alone ;  for  I  wifl  not  stultify  myself 
war  with  England  to^y,  all  our  treaty  stipti-  by  supposing  that  we  have  any  warrant  in  the 
lations  are  at  an  end,  and  none  of  them  bmd  Constitution  for  this  proceeding." 
either  of  the  parties.  K  peace  is  restored,  it  Mr.  Segar,  of  Virginia,  followed  in  opposition 
does  not  restore  any  of  the  obligations  of  either,  to  the  bill.  He  said :  "  I  believe  itis  a  funda- 
There  must  be  new  treaties,  new  obligations  mental  maxim  in  our  political  system,  dating 
entered  into,  before  either  of  the  parties  is  .as  £gur  back  as  the  Declaratioi^  of  Independence, 
bound.  that  all  goremment  derives  its  authority  from 

"Hence  I  hold  that  none  of  the  States  now  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  in  other  words, 
in  rebellion  are  entitied  to  the  protection  of  fromr  that  source  of  all  legitimate  power,  the 
the  Constitution,  and  I  am  grieved  when  I  aovereigu  people.  2^w,  sir,  this  bul  is  in  the 
hear  those  high  in  authority  sometimes  talk*  very  teeth,  in  direct  subversion  of  this  cardi- 
ing  of  the  constitutional  difficulties  about  enfor-  nal  principle  of  republican,  popular  govern- 
cing  measures  against  this  belligerent  power,  ment.  This  new  State  proposition  has  not  re- 
and  the  next  moment  disregarding  every  res-  oeived  the  sanction  of  tSie  people  upbn  whom 
tige  and  semblance  x>f  the  Constitution  by  acts  tiiie  new  goyemment  is  to  operate.  Casting 
which  alone  are  arbitrary.  I  hope  I  do  not  out  of  thQ  calodation  the  whole  rebel  portion 
differ  with  the  executiye  in  the  views  which  I  of  the  State,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  con- 
advocate.  But  I  see  the  executire  one  day  sent  of  the  nortiiwestern  people  themselves 
saying,  "  You  shall  not  take  the  |Hroperty  of  has  not  been  had.  It  is  not  founded  on  the 
rebels  to  pay  the  debts  which  the  rebels  have  consent  even  of  the  p^ple  whose  government 
brought  upon  the  Northern  States."  Why  ?  it  is  claimed  to  be,  and  who  are  to  come  with- 
Because  the  ^Constitution  is  in  the  way.  And  in  its  rule.  There  has  not  been  that  general, 
the  next  day  I  see  him  appointing  a  military  close  representation  of  the  paople  included 
governor  of  Virginia,  a  military  governor  of  within  tiie  limits  of  the  proposed  new  State, 
Tennessee,  and  some  other  places.  Where  does  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  impart  legality 
he  find  anything  in  the  Constitution  to  warrant  to  all  governments  among  us.  A  very  large 
that  ?  portion  of  the  people  that  were  never  repre- 

K  he  must  look  there  alone  for  authority,  sented  at  all,  neither  in  the  Legislature  which 

then  all  these  acts  are  flagrant  usurpations,  called  t^e  convention  that  ordered  a  vote  to  be 

deserving  the  condemnation  of  the  community,  taken  on  l^e  new  State  question,  nor  in  the 

He  must  agree  with  me  or  else  his  acts  are  as  Wheeling  Legislature,  nor  in  the  convention 

absurd  as  they  are  unlawfiQ :  for  I  see  him  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 

here  and  there  ordering  elections  for  members  new  State, 

of  Congress  wherever  he  finds  a  littie  collection  "Let  us  look  to  the  facts.    I  find  that  of 
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the  forty-eight  coontjes  to  compose  the  new  of  civil  liberty,  that  taxation  and  r^presenta- 

State,  eleven  never  had  even  the  semblance  of  tion  are  to  go  together? 
representation— -haA  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor  say       ^^  And  I  find  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  conn^ 

in  Uie  establidunent  of  the  nevr  government,  ties  composing  the  new  State  to  be,  ordinarily, 

The  connties  of  Logan,  Calhoun,  Nicholas,  48,000 ;  while  on  the  new  State  question,  the 

McDowell,  Mercer,  l£>nroe,  Greenbrier,  Poca-  entire  vote  was  only  19,000 1    Does  a  govern- 

hontas,  Webster,  Morgan,  and  Pendleton,  eleven  ment  formed  under  such  circumstances  merit 

in  number,  and  containiog  a  white  population  the  name  of  government  ?     I  must  say  that 

of  66,400,  were  never  represented  anywhere —  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.'  Dawes) 

neither  in  Legislature  nor  convention— in  ref-  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said  that 

erence  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State,    fhej  civil  organizations,  raised  under  such  imper- 

never  cast  a  vote  either  for  the  election  of  a  feet  representation,  were  the  merest  mockery 

member'  of  the  Wheeling  Legislature,  or  for  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  elective  fran- 

the  convention  that  subnutted  the  question  of  chise. 

the  new  State  to  the  people,  or  for  the  conven-  ^   '*  But  the  most  remarkable  anomaly  involved 

tion  «that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  new  in  the  measure  embraced  in  this  bill,  I  have 

State.    Are  these  eleven  counties,  witii  these  yet  to  state.     There  are  three  counties  dm- 

66,400  white  freemen,  to  be  brought  within  the  braced  within  the  limits  of  the  new  State, 

operation  of  a  government  which  they  had  no  those  of  Greenbrier,  Mercer,  and  Monroe,  with 

part  in  making,  and  to  which  they  have  in  no  a  population  of  80,000,  which  are  far  removed 

tray  consented?  ^  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  nortii west,  and 

*^  Again,  sir ;  the  three  counties  of  Hamp-  which  are  totally  dissimilar  in  interest    They 

shire.  Hardy,  and  Morgan,  holding  a  popula-  are  on  the  line  of  the  great  CentriJ  Virginia 

tion  of  27,609,  were  never  represented  either,  railroad,  running  through  the  very  heart  of 

in  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  either  of  the  Yirgima,  and  eluding  from  the  Ohio  river 

conventions.     Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  to  the  seaports  of  Yirginia.      Their  fortunes 

people  of  these  counties  cared  aught  for  the  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  fortunes 

new  government,  when  they  would  send  rep-  of  Eastern  and  Central  Virginia.    You  can  no^ 

resentatives  neither  to  the  Legislature  nor  to  more  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 

the  conventions  acting  in  the  premises?    Ai%  tide-water  and  middle  Virginia,  than  you  can 

they  to  be  bound  by  this  new  government  divide  the  interests  of  man  and  wife.    Their 

under  such  circumstances  ?    Is  it  their  govern-  market  is  in  the  cities  of  tide-water  Virginia ; 

ment?    Can  it  be  said  that  they  have  given  that  of  the  people  of  the  new  State  is,  by  na- 

their  consent  to  it  through  their  Legislature,  as  ture  and  by  natare^s  God,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 

the  Constitution  prescribes,  when  they  were  not  more, 

represented  there  at  all  ?  '  "  Now,  sir,  upon  none  of  the  laws  of  the  hu- 

**  Still  another  test  of  the  absence  of  popu-  man  constitution  or  the  instincts  of  mortah 

lar,  constitutional  consent :  On  comparing  the.  nature,  can  the  people  of  tiiese  tiiree  counties 

ordinary  vote  of  the  counties  composing  the  assiinilate   with  their  fellow-citizens  of.  the 

new  State  with  the  vote  actually  cast  for  th^  northwest.    Nor  is  there  one  man  or  woman, 

adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution,  it  will  in  my  opinion,  in  these  three  counties,  who 

be  mund  that  there  was  not  only  not  ajmi^ority  desires  to  be  connected  with  this  West  Virginia 

of  the  people,  but  a  singularly  small  proportion  government." 

of  them,  that  voted  for  the  new  State  and  its  *  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  closed  the  debate, 
new  constitution.  I  submit  a  few  particulars.  In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Stevens,  he 
In  1860,  the  county  of  Braxton  cast  a  vote,  in  urged  that  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia 
the  Presidential  election,  of  764;  in  1862,  on  was  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  as  follows: 
the  vote  for  the  new  constitution,  only  83,  just  "  We  come  now  to  the  great  point  in  discus- 
one  ninth-of  the  population ;  Barbour  county,  sion  iiere.  Who  constitute  the  State  of  Vlr- 
l,269*in  1860,  and  469  in  1862 ;  Boone,.  666  in  cinia?  I  beg  leave  here  to  thank  my  friend 
1860,  to  78  in  1862;  HampG^ire,  1,916  in  1860,  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  for  suggest- 
to  167  in  1862 ;  Hardy, '1,479  in  1860,  to  192  ing  what  was  essential  to  the  line  of  my  argu- ' 
in  1862;  Pendleton,  929  in  1860,  to  116  in  ment.  The  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
1862 ;  and  this  proportion  runs  through  the  Stevens)  said  the  m^ority  of  the  citizens  of 
vote  generally  Is  the  new  government  to  be  the  United  States  within  any  State  are  the 
inaugurated  by  such  a  vote  as  this?  State.     I  agree  to  that,  sir,  subject  to  this 

"  Yet,  again :  ten  counties,  to  wit,  Logan,  limitation,  that  the  mfyorily  act  in  subordina-  ' 

Fayette,  Wyoming,  Mason,  Mercer,  Monroe,  tion  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  the 

Webster,  Morgan,  McDowell,  and  Pocahontas,  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 

with  a  population  of  60,000,  did  not  cast  a  vote  guaranteed  thereby. 

on  the  new  State  and  constitution.    Are  these       ^^But,  sir,  the  m^ority  of  the  people  of  any 

counties  and  their  60,000  population  to  be  State  are  not  the  State  when  they  organize 

(bound  by  a  government  about  which  they  nev-  treason  against  the  Government,  and  conspir- 

er  cast  a  vote?   Isit  their  government?   Have  acy  against  the  rights  of  its  citizens.     The 

they  consented  to  it  ?     Is  this  the  way  of  people  of  a  State  have  the  right  to  local  gov- 

carrying  out  the  great  and  revered  principle  ernment.    It  is  essential  to  their  existence. 
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To*da}r,  us  the  law  stands  %l  this  C0Tintr7,  and  State  f  And  if  the  antliority  of  the  State  ought,  in  the 

by  the  uniform  construction  of  the  powers  of  !***<*  ^'  Y*  P'S**^*  *^«  ic«al  magiatMcy,  ought  not 

this  Goveroment,  there  is  no  law  by  which  the  sute  JuthSiitT?^^^^    '°  '      '"^^ 

midnight  assassui  of  a  mere  prirate  citizen  can 

be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  to  conviction,  and       '*  That  is  precisely  the  question  here  to-day. 

to  judgment,  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  That  is  precisely  the  condition  of  things  in 

sore  the  law  of  the  State.    Your  Federd  tribu-  Yirginia.    The  mtgority  have  become  trtdtors. 

nals  under  existing  laws  have  no  cognizance  of  When  the  Bepresentatives  whom   they  had 

the  crime  if  committed  within  a  State  on  a  pri«  elected,  who  were  required  by  the  existing 

vate  citizen,  and  can  do  nothing  in  the  punisOb-  constitution  of  Vir^ia,  as  well  as  by  the  Fed- 

ment  of  it  judicially.  eral  Oonstitution,  to  take  an  oath  to  support 

"  Kow,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  can  the  minor-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  went  to 
ity  of  the  people  of  tiie  State,  by  the  act  of  Richmond,  joined  in  this  conspiracy,  lifted  up 
the  minority  committing  treason,  and  taking  up  the  hand  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the 
arms  against  the  FederS  Government,  be  strip-  Government,  forswore  themselves,  and,  in 
ped  of  their  right  within  the  State  of  proteo-  short,  entered  into  a  deliberate  article  of  bar- 
tion,  under  State  laws,  in  their  homes  and  in  gain  and  sale  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
their  persons,  even  against  the  hand  of  the  as-  vice-president  of  the  Southern  confederacy, 
sassin  ?  Am  I  to  stand  here  to  argue  such  a  transferring  the  State  of  Virginia  to  that  con- 
question  as  that  with  intelligent  represent»*  federacy,  they  surrendered  m  right  to  repre- 
.tives?  I  say,  that  if  the  minority  of  the  people  sent  any  part  of  the  people  of  Yir^ia ;  as  a 
of  Yirginia  have  turned  rebels,  as  I  believe  Legislature  they  utterly  disqualified  themselves 
they  have,  the  State  is  in  the  loyd  minority,  to  execute  that  trust.  But,  sir,  what  are  we 
and  I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion.  I  repeat,  told  ?  Accprding  to  the  logic  of  some  gentle- 
where  the  nuyority  become  rebels  in  arms,  the  men,  it  would  seem  that  because  the  Legisla- 
minority  are  uie  State ;  t^at  the  minority,  in  ture  at  Richmond  turned  traitors,  because  every 
that  event,  have  a  right  to  administer  the  laws,  man  of  them,  except  those  few  who  escaped  for 
and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  State  govern-  their  lives  f^om  that  doomed  city — as  I  trust 
ment,  and  to  that  end  to  elect  a  State  Legisla-  it  is  a  doomed  city— joined  in  this  red-handed 
ture  and  executive,  by  which  they  may  call  rebellion,  therefore  the  people  could  have  no 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  protection  legislation.  I  appeal  to  the  immortal  words 
^against  domestic  violence,'  according  to  the  of  the  Declaration  in  refutation  of  that  con- 
express  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  To  elusion.  ^The  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
deny  this  proposition  is  to  say  that  when  the  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
migority  in  any  State  revolt  against  the  laws,  large  for  their  exercise.'  No  matter,  sir,  who 
both  State  and  Federal,  and'  deny  and  violate  turns  traitor,  the  legislative  powers  are  incapa- . 
all  rights  of  the  minority — ^that  however  nu-  ble  of  annihilation.  Now,  what  but  this  power' 
merous  the  minority  may  be,  the  State  govem<-  remained  to  the  people  of  Yirginia  ?  Their 
ment  can  never  be  reorganized,  nor  the  rights  Governor  and  Legislature  had  turned  traitor. 
of  the  minority  protected  thereby,  so  long  as  a  Ton  say  that  no  special  election  could  be  had 
m^ority  are  in  the  revolt.  In  such  an  event,  under  the  constitution  of  Yirginia  without  a 
the  majority,  being  rebels,  must  submit  to  the  proclamation  from  the  Governor,  in  vacation, 
law  of  the  minority,  if  enforced  by  the  whole  or  without  a  writ  of  election  issued  by  the  Le- 
power  of  the  National  Government.  That  is  gislature.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  say  that 
no  new  idea,  even.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Consti-  the  power  remained  with  the  loyal  people  of 
tution.  I  ask  gentlemen  to  refer  to  that  re-  that  State  to  call  a  convention  and  create  a 
markable  letter  of  the  Federalist,  addressed  by  provisional  government,  which  they  did.  Gn 
Mr.  Madison  to  the  American  people,  wherein  he  the  2dd  day  of  May,  1861,  the  people  of  the 
discusses  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  State  of  Yirginia,  invited  by  an  original  con- 
oftheConstitutionof  the  United  States,  to  wit:  vention  of  the  people  themselves,  met  at  the 

The  United  States  ahall  gnaranteo  to  e^ery  State  in  time  and  place  specified  in  the  existing  law  of 

the  Union  a  republican  form  of  govemmenti  and  aliall  that  commonwealth,  and  elected  a  Legislature, 
protect  each  of  them  against  hiwion ;  and  on  appli-         u  Jg  it  said  that  a  m^ority  of  those  chosen 

SMre'^cStt  on  that  day,  includin^^^^^^^  by  the 

violence.  rebels,  took  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  tobk 

"  As  if  that  great  man  had  been  gifted  with  *^®  oath  of  treason  against  the  Govemment  of 

the  vision  of  a  seer,  standing  amidst  his  own  na-  S*®  country  ?  Then  I  tell  gentlemen  who  make 

tive  hiUs  of  Yirginia,  he  foretold  that  it  might  *^a*  remark  that  these  members  elect  never 

come  to  pass  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  l>©came  part  of  the  Legislature  at  all.    The 

State  might  conspire  together  to  sweep  away  ^^^^  convention  of  the  people  declat-ed,  m 

the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  break  down  ^^^^^  *^*J. JS^^jy  ^^^ff  J^^?  Y®^^  elected  and 

their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ^^re  qualified,  should  be  the  Legislature  of  the 

In  that  pap^S"  Mr.  Madison  says :  ®**^-    ^  ™ig^*  go  somewhat  farther  with  this 

Why  may  not  illicit  combinations,  for  purposes  of  "^™®^*\  ^  ^J  ^^'^Jlf^^J^t^''  ^^T  ^^ 

violence,  he  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  oT  a  State  aa  decide  that  question,    Which  of  these  bodies  is 

ty  a  majority  of  a  county  or  a  district  of  the  same  the  Legislature  of  Yirginia? '  is  in  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  TJnited  States.    What  is  the  lawfbl  cause  his  hearthstoift  is  not  to  be  violated  by 

Legislatnre  of  the  State?    Although  they  were  a  malicioiis  intruder  against  his  protest  and 

literally  chosen  under  the  amended  constitution  against  his  consent    There  was  a  strong  case 

of  Virginia  (adopted  in  1851),  and  the  statute  against  defendant  on  that  record,  jf  he  had  not 

of  the  State,  neyertheless  I  say  that  it  is  com-  justified  the  act.  But  he  did  justi^r-^andhow  t 

petent  for  Congress  to  say — and  it  is  not  only  Bhode  Island  had  been  in  revolution.    Two 

^mpetent,  but  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Con^  opposing  governments  had  been  in  operation, 

gress  to  say — that  not  a  man  of  them  who  re-  TVho  was  to  decide  which  was  the  lawfol  gov- 

fused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Fed-  enunent?    They  first  said  that  the  courts  were 

eral  Constitution,  and  who  took  the  oath  of  to  decide.    They  asked  the  courts  of  Bhode 

that  treasonable  conspiracy  at  Richmond,  ever  Island  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  the  question 

became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  whether  the  government  under- which  tiiey 

State  of  Virginia.    Who  then  are  the  Legisla-  held  their  commission  was  a  government  at  alL 

ture  of  Virginia?    Only  those  who  qualify  in  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  with 

pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  'ordinance  bitter  irony  aud  sarcasm,  remarked  that  he  did 

of  the  people  themselves,  by  taking  the  oath  not '  see  how  the  question  could  be  tried  and 

prescribed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  decided  in  a  State  court ; '  for  that,  whenever 

by  the  Virginia  constitution.    If  thoee  gentle-  they  arrived  at  tiie  condusion  that  the  govern- 

men  had  chosen  to  observe  that  form  they  ment  to  which  they  owed  iheir  existence  was 

might  have  constituted  a  mtjority  of  the  Le-  no  government  at  idl,  the  court  itself  ceased  to 

gkuature;   but  thev  did  not  do  it,  either  at  be  a  court,  and  could  nc^  pronounce  the  judg-«. 

Wheeling  or  at  Bicnmond.    They  violated  the  ment.    The  breath  of  life  would  go  out  of  its 

constitution  of  their  own  State,  as  well  as  the  body  instantly.   This  action,  however,  for  tres- 

Federal  Constitution,  when  they  w^nt  to  Bioh-  pass,  was  instituted  in  the  United  States  Circuit 

mond  and  took  the  oath  of  treason.  Court  for  the  district  of  Bhode  Island. 

^*  Now,  who  are  the  judges  of  this  matter?  ^'  The  defendants,  by  Hieir  plea,  justified  the 
I  say  it  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  be-  trespass  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  was  en- 
cause  it  has  been  affirmed  by  every  branch  of  gaged  in  insurrection,  together  with  others, 
this  Government,  legislative,  executive,  and  against  tlie  State ;  that  the  State  was,  by  com- 
jadicial,  more  than  onoe,  that  when  the  storm  petent  authority,  declared  under  martial  law ; 
of  revolution  shakes  the  civil  fabric  of  a  State  and  that  defendants,  being  in  the  military  ser- 
of  the  Union,  the  ultimate  and  final  arbitw  to  vice  of  the  State,  by  command  of  their  superior 
determine  who  constitute  the  legislative  and  officer,  broke  open  and  entered  plaintiffs  house, 
executive  government  of  that  State,  and  hold  The  plaintiff  denied  the  authority,  and  replied 
its  great  trust  of  sovereignty,  is.  the  Cong^ress  it  was  defendants^  own  proper  wrong.  In  other 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  acting  by  words,  was  the  government  against  which  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The  great  pliuntiff  was  in  insurrection  the  government  of 
case  of  Luther  and  Borden  must  be  fresh  in  the  Bhode  Island  ? 

mind  of  every  Bepresentative  of  the  people,        '^  The  case  finally  came  up  to  the  Supreme 

and  that  was  the  veryquestion  which  was  then  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Chief  Justice 
and  there  decided.    What  did  the  court  decide    (Taney),  in  delivering  his  opinion,  said  that  it 

in  that  case  ?    Luther  brought  his  action  for  was  a  political  question,  and  that  the  decision 

trespass  to  his  domicile  in  the  circuit  court  of  of  it  by  the  Federal  executive,  under  the  au- 

the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Bhode  thority  of  Congress,  was  bindmg  on  the  judi- 

Island.   He  charged  the  defendant  in  that  case  oiary.    He  also  said  the  power  to  decide  the 

with  having  broken  open  his  residence,  which  question  which  of  two  governments  in  a  State 

every  man  knows  is,  under  our  laws,  his  castle,  is  the  true  government  is  in  Congress. 
He  charged  in  his  declaration  that  defendant        *'That  decision  amounts  to  just  this,  and 

not  only  broke  into  and  entered  his  house,  but  that  is  what  gives  importance  to  it  in  the  dis- 

went  through  all  his  rooms,  firom  garret  to  eel-  cussion  of  this  question :  if  the  Congress  of  the 

lar,  in  search  of  his  person ;  that  he  had  vio-  United  St^^tes  solemnly  decide^  as  they  are  the 

lated,  if  you  please,  his  sacred  right  of  dom-  ultimate  arbiter  of  this  political  question,  that 

idle.  the  people  of  "Western  Virginia  have  no  right 

"  Now,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  to  maintain  the  government  which  they  have 

gentlemen  here  that  tnere  is  no  right  known  to  establi^ed,  and  under  which  they  have  made 

the  citizen,  under  the  American  Iaw,  or  under  this  new  constitution,  and  apply  here  for  ad- 

the  law  of  any  country  beneath  the  sun  where  mission,  they  thereby  decide  that  it  is  void, 

the  principles  of  the  cctaimon  law  obtain,  which  All  that  remains  is  for  the  executive  to  follow 

is  looked  upon  as  more  sacred  than  the  right  your  example,  and  leave  that  people  to  their 

of  domicile.    Ton  know  that  by  the  common  fate. 

law  it  is  held  so  sacred  that  he  who  invades  it  '^  What  is  the  effect  of  such^  a  dedsion  by 
without  the  leave  of  the  owner,  and  especially  Congress  and  the  executive?  It  is  to  bind  your 
menacingly,  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  own  judiciary  to  hold  the  legislation  of  that 
rule  that  the  party  whom  he  assails  must  flee  people  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  prop- 
to  the  wall,  but  he  may  suffer  instant  death,  erty  void.  You  bind  the  judiciary  of  the  State 
and  the  owner  is  justified  before  the  law,  be-  itself.    You  bind  everybody  who  is  appointed 
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to  execute  &e  laws  within  that  State.    While  Ffw|i§  Thomas,  Train,  VaDandiffham,  VooAeea, 

you  pretend  to  be  for  the  Oonstitution  as  it  is,  ^^rf^^""  ^  ^^'^»  WickUffe,  Wright,  and  Yea- 

you  say  to  this  people,  that  inasmuch  as  they  rpT^/.n              **   *t.    o  ^*        ;i     -^v    * 

are  in  a  minority,  and  inasmuoh  as  the  mi^or-  ^  P«  ^^  ^f  ^B,^  to  the  Benate,  and  without 

ity  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Govern-  debate  pass^    For  the  bm,  see  Annual  Oy- 

ment  of  the  JInited  States  and  of  the  State  of  clopjcdia,  1862,  Viegiota,  Wbst. 

Virginia,  they  are  without  the  protection  of  _    ^,     ^      ^       ""T    "r 

loc2  State  law ;  that  their  representatives  duly  , .  ^^  ."}«  Senate  on  the  29th  of  January,  the 

elected  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  the  Legis-  ^^  givmg  aid  to^  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the 

lature  of  Virginia.  purpose  of  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery  m 

"I  think  I  have  said  enongh  to  satisfy  the  5f ^  ®^*®  ^^  considered.    Mr.  Henderson,  of 

gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  ^^^?2  proposed  to  amend  the  second  section 

attend  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the  Legislature  «>  ^^  ^^  *MO^^d  ^^^^  ^  «>Alow8 : 

which  assembled  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  Thai  in  case  the  law  or  act  of  emaneipation  to  be 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  and  adopted  by  said  State  ahall  proTide  for  the  full  and 

thijt  it  rev^^ron  al«.e  to  *.ten»toe  d^,^ri^'lhii^A.mir^it^  Z.% 

whether  it  shaU  be  or  not.    If  you  affirm  that  exclusion  of  the  system  of  slaveir  from  the  State  for- 

it  is,  there  is  no  appeal  from  your  decision.    I  arer  thereafter,  the  President  ahall  canae  bonds  to  the 

am  ready,  for  one,  to  affirm  it,  and  upon  the  amonnt  of  |20,OOOi,000  to  be  prepared  and  delirered  as 

distmct  ground  that  I  do  recognize,  in  the  hm-  i^.resaid  ijmiedic^^  on  the  paasage  of  said  i^.    But 

».,»»^  «^i/«  i£^At«,^  ^-««  4-wr^^^4-tt  ^^  »  ^s  if  1*  should  pronde  for  the  termination  of  slavery  at  a 

guage  of  Mr.  Madison,  even  the  nghtrf  of  a  mi-  ^^  gubsequent  to  that  last  named,  then  said  iJonds, 

nonty  m  a  revolted  State  to  be  protected,  under  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in  the  aggre- 

the  Federal  Constitution,  both  by  Federal  law  gate^  shall  be  delivered  in  four  equal  inaiahnents, 

and  by  State  kw.    I  hold,  sir,  that  the  L^ps-  SbUiog  fiym  the  paaaage  of  snob  act  to  the  time  when 

lature  assembled  at  Wheehng,  then,  iflthe^  sUvery  ahaU  cease  under  its  provisions. 

Legislature  of  the  State ;  that  it  had  power  to  He  thus  explained  his  object  in  the  proposed 

assent  to  this  division  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  amendment :  ^^  If  the  act  passed  by  the  Legis- 

and  that  it  is  wholly  inunaterial  to  me  whether  lature  shall  provide  for  tiie  exdiusion  of  slavery 

'  a  minority  of  the  counties  of  that  State  refused,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  July,  1865, 1  propose 

by  reason  of  their  treason,  to  codperate  in  the  to  grant  $20,000,000  for  that  purpose ;  and  if 

election  of  delegates  and  senators  to  that  Le*  it  uaU  take  place  at  a  subsequent  date,  or  if 

gislature.    On  uie  subject  of  granting  the  ad-  the  Legislatare,  in  other  words,  shall  adopt  a 

mission  of  the  proposed  State,  ta  which  that  gradual  system  of  emancipation,  I  propose  that 

body  has  assented^  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  $10,000,000  ediall  be  granted ;  and  I  do  it  not 

there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  loyal  men  within  because  I  desire  to  rednoe  the  amount,  but 

the  limits  of  the  proposed  State  to  maintain  the  because  I  am  satisfied  that  senators  will  not 

machinery  of  a  State  government,  and  entitle  vote  for  $20,000,ODO  under  a  gradual  system 

them  to  Federal  representation.    That  is  the  of  emancipation.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot 

only  rule  heretofore  recognized«by  Congress  in  be  earned.'' 

the  matter  of  admitting  new  States  duly  organ-  ICr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  To  carry  out 

ized."  the  pledge  we  made  a  year  ago,  I  am  willing 

The  vote  was  then  taken  as  follows :  to  vote  $10,000,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  United 

YiAfl-HessiB.  Aldrich,  Arnold,  Babbitt,  Baker,  Bax-  States  to  the  State  of  Missouri.    I  would  pre- 

ter,  Beamao,  Bingham,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  &r  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  to  a  sys- 

Blake,  William  (J.  Brojvn,Buffinton,jEtarn^  tem  of  inomediate  emancipation.     I  wQl  not 

ISj.JSTl8Sn"5l;^C&vSfd«&.«S^  vote  for  granting  anymore  money.     I  hav^ 

Dunn.  Edgcrton.  Edwards,  Eliot,  Ely,  Fenton,  ^moel  ?aa®  ^P  ^7  °^d  ^»,  *««  subject.     I  thmk 

G.  Feaeenden,  Thomaa  A.  D.  Feaaenden,  Franchot,  $10,000,000  is  as  much  as  we  ought  to  allow 

Frank,  Goodwin,  Gurley,  Haigiit,  Hale,  Harrison,  the  State  of  Missouri  under  the  circumstances. 

Hickman.  Hooper,  Hortpn,  HutoMns,  Julian,  Kelley,  Many  of  her  people  are  disloyal,  and  they 

Francis  W.  Kellogg,  William  Kdlogg,  KiUmger,  Lan-  ^n^iTi.  -^*  a.^  ,™;il  «„^i»5««  « 

sing,  Lehman,  Loomia,  Loreioy,  Low/  McKnSt,  Mc-  <>°fj^*  »^*  ^  ^^®^^\?  anythmg/' 

Pherson,  Marnard,  MitoheU,'Moorhead,  Anson  F.  Mor^  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Jiassachusetts,  was  opposed 

rill,  Justin  s.  Morrill,  Nixou,  Noell,  Olin,  Fatten,  Tim-  to  the  amendments.    ^'  With  these  provisfons 

S?^i^-  ^^.^Ift'*  ?S®*  ^2^^\.f^^*  ^°**?'  /°>°  ^  ^^  amendment,  I  shall  not  vote  for  it.    I 

fe.Xsl>^3Mlfe.iSttl^  -^^.^t  8J-»  "«y^?te  to  aid  in  .pemdW^ 

Spaulding,  SteFons,  Stratton,  Tumble,  Trbwbridge|  the  State  of  Missoun  to  hold  men  m  bondage 

Van  Horn,  Tan  Valkenbnr^,  Van  Wyck,  Verree,  thirteen  years  longer.     I  dedre  to  see  that 

Walker,  WaU,  Waahbume,  Whaley,  Albert  a  White,  State  free,  and  free  now ;  free  within  a  very 

Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worcester--96.    -  f^^  years  at  leasf 

AtofedZ"^bb':  a,  »4r»  Mf.  Fe«enden,  of  Maine,  doubted  the  ^n- 

way,  Cox,  Cravens,  Crisfield,  Crittenden,  Delano,  Del-  stitutionality  of  the  measure— saymg:  "  The 

Silaine,  Diven,  Dnnlap,  Gooch,  Granger,  Grider,  Hall,  recommendation  of  the  President,^  as  I  under- 

aitUng,Holman,  Johnson,  Kerrkpan,  Knj»p,  Law,  gtood  it,  and  I  believe  I  commented  on  it  at 

JS^'!7fc^l°^A?'  Morns,  ir^le,  ^orton  oaelL  Pen-  ^    ^       ^  ^    resolution  we  passed,  was 

dleton,  Pnce,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Richardson,  Robin-  7r  .  7(7  »tt  •!  *"'  *™*""""  "^  .s^^^'«.  * 

son,  Jimies  8.  RoUins,  Segar,  Shlel,  Smith,  iohn  B.  ^^^  the  United  States  ought  to  aid  any  State 

Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  ^ei^amin  F.  Thomas,  that  wished  to  abolish  slavery ;  not  that  Oon- 
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gress  ought  to  do  it;  and  the  question. nras  it  concerns  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
started  then  whether  Oongress,  without  a  State :  that  this  is  a  domestio  instibition ;  and 
change  of  the  Constitntion,  or  some  special  an-  that  the  8tate  of  Mnonri  onght  herself  to  pro- 
thority  given,  wonld  have  a  right  to  appropriate  vide  the  means  by  which  to  get  rid  of  the  insti- 
from  the  Treasury  any  amount  of  money  for  tation.  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
this  purpose^  I  presume  it  was  with  a  view  this  is  not  so ;  that  it  would  not.  be  just  and 
to  that  constitutional  oblection  that  the  reso-  proper  for  Missouri  to  do  so ;  but  the  question 
lution  was  worded  as  it  was,  and  that  the  is,  does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  she  will 
recommendation  came  from  the  President  as  do  it?  The  bill  assumes,  everybody  assumes, 
it  did,  an  expression  that  the  United  States  that  she  will  not.  Some  assume  that  she  can- 
ought  to  assist  the  States  in  paying  for  the  ^not  It  may  not  be  an  assumption,  under  the 
slaves  that  might  be  emancipated,  if  they  circumstances,  to  say  that  she  cannot ;  but  all 
chose  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  What  may  be  assume  that  she  trill  not.  There  being,  then^ 
the  true  construction  of  it,  I  do  not  undertake  no  otjier  known  mode  of  adding  to  what  the 
now  to  say.  If  this  measure  can  be  defended,  State  may  do,*  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  my  judgment  it  must  be  defended  as  a  mat-  is  called  upon,  if  the  object  is  to  be  accom- 
ter  that  in  this  time  of  war  would  be  advisable,  plished,  to  fbrnish  the  amotint  which  the  State 
necessary,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  the  more  will  not  furnish.  Otherwise  the  object  is  un- 
speedy  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  rebell-  accomplished ;  the  State  of  Missouri  remains 
ion.  In  that  point  of  view,  we  may  have  an-  as  she  is,  a  slave  State, 
thority  to  pass  it."  ^*  Sir,  if  any  senator  is  prepared  to  say  that 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  objected  to  the  he  will  give  $10,000,000,  and  if  the  State  will 
views  of  the  preceding  senator :  ^'  The  sena-  go  on  with  the  $10,900,000  and  abolish  slavery, 
tor  from  Maine  says  he  did  not  mean  to  premise  he  will  be  glad  of  it,  but  if  she  will  not,  he  wUl 
that  there  was  constitutional  authority  to  give  consent  to  stand  by  and  see  Missouri  a  slave 
this  aid,  but  all  he  meant  was  that  the  United  State  for  all  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  him 
States  ought  to  do  it,  and  that  the  Oonstitution  be  the  responsibility;  I  am  not  one  of  that 
might  be  Qhanged  for  that  purpose  if  it  was  class.  Impoverished  as  the  treasury  is,  im- 
neceesary.  Sir,  how  can  you  change  it?  What  paired  as  our  credit  is,  loud  as  are  the  calls  for 
is  the  mode  provided  for  changing  the  Con-  all  the  money  we  can  raise  in  other  quarters, 
stitution  of  the  United  States?  Is  there  any  I  am  still  prepared  to  raise  this  sum  from 
mode  provided  by  which,  during  this  rebellion,  $10,000,000  up  to  $20,000,000,  because  I  be- 

,  it  may  be  changed?    ^as  the  United  States  lieve  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  of 

'  any  authority  in  enough  of  the  States  of  this  such  vast  importance  that  it  will  be  worth  all  it 

.  U^ion  to  obtain  the  expression  of  their  opin-  will  then  cost." 
ion  as  to  whether  they  would  consent  to  a  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  thus  explained  the 
change  or  not?  Did  the  senator  from  Maine  point  of  difficulty  in  the  question:  ^^The  real 
mean  to  say  by  this  resolution  to  the  people  of  difficulty  in  this  measure,  if  I  understand  it 
the  border  States :  "  Congress  ought  to  fbrnish  correctly,  is  that  certain  senators  insist  that 
you  pecuniary  aid,  but  there  is  no  power  under  emancipiUiion  in  Missouri  shall  be  immediate, 
the  Constitution  to  do  it,  and  we  will  never  instead  of  gradual  There  is  no  practical  diffi- 
do  it  until  the  Constitution  is  changed  ?  Why,  culty  in  providing  for  the  gradual  abolishment  ^ 
sir,  that  is  not  the  way  this  resolution  reads,  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,-  * 
nor  is  it  the  le^timate  and  proper  meaning  of  000,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Mis- 
the  resolution.  souri,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  two 
"  Then  I  repeat  that  in  my  judgment  there  thirds  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  if  sena- 
is  an  obligation  upon  Congress  to  stand  by  the  tors  will  but  waive  the  idea  on  which  they  so 
pledge  it  has  given;  and  further,  I  believe  it  much  insist,  that  slavery  shall  be  immediately 
to  be  politic.  I  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  abolished.  This  proposition  will  not  bo  dis- 
importat^ce,  as  has  been  eloquently  said  by  the  puted.  From  a  conversation  with  the  senator 
senator  from  Missouri,  that  we  should  now  from  Missouri,  I  can  state  as  his  opinion  that 
take  the  steps  to  make  Missouri  a  free  State."  there  is  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  law  to  pro- 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "If  we  vide  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
would  abolish  slavery  within  the  State  of  Mis-  Missouri,  in  which  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
souri,  either  that  State  or  the  United  States,  or  will  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State—and  that  is 
both  together,  must  provide  the  means  which,  all  they  can  do — ^to  emancipate  all  slaves  within 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  twenty-three  years,  for  tlie  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
Missouri,  shall  be  an  adequate  compensation,  ^^We  have,  by  a  resolution  passed  a  year 
an  equivalent  to  the  owners  of  slaves  who,  ago,  pledged  the  fitith  of  the  United  Statea— 
under  the  law,  are  to  be  set  free.  That  is  the  the  faith  of  Confess,  if  you  please—that  we 
problem  which  is  to  be  worked  out,  or  we  ao»  will  aid  pecuniarily  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
complish  nofhing.  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery.  We  have 
"  Now,  sir,  we  may  say,  and  perhaps  say  not  agreed  to  pay  any  definite  sums ;  we  have 

.  with  great  propriety,  that  the  Oongress  (rf  the  not  agreed  even  to  cooperate  in  the  immediate 

United  States  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri.     All  we 

pay  one  dollar;  that  this  is  a  State  affair;  that  have  agreed  to  do  is,  by  pecuniary  aid  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  State  of  Hissouri  or  with  any  amendment  is  to  authorize  the  Government  of. 
other  State  in  promoting  the  gradual  abolish-  the  United  States  to  issue  |20,000,000  in  the 
ment  of  slavery.  The  immediate  emancipation  bonds  of  th*e  United  States,  to  be  delivered 
of  theslavesof  IkGssouriisamatterofcompara-  over  to  the  State  of  Missouri  to  aid  her  in 
lively  little  moment  Whether  those  who  are  bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves, 
now  slaves  there,  held  as  such  under  the  local  The  State  authorities  are  auUiorized  by  this 
laws,  shall  continue  to  serve  as  slaves  for  life,  bill — ^invited,  perhaps,  would  be  the  more  prop- 
is  an  important  matter  to  them;  but  to  the  erterm — to  take  steps  for  the  emancipation  of 
fate  of  this  nation  it  is  of  comparatively  little  the  slaves  in  that  State.  NaturiJly,  the  first 
importance.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  oon-  question  which  arises  is,  whether  it  is  author^ 
dition  of  slavery  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  ued  by  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States ; 
relation  in  Missouri  tends  to  keep  up  civil  war  and  upon  this  question,  I  understand  the  learn- 
in  that  State,  and  tiliat  the  very  moment  she  ed  senator  from  Delaw;are  (Mr.  Bayard)  to  ex- 
enters  upon  the  path  of  gradual  emancipation  press  it  as  his  ofMuion  that  Congress  is  not 
aU  her  sympathies  and  all  her  interests  will  be  clothed  with  competent  authority  under  the 
opposed  to  the  preset  rebellion,  and  in  favor  Constitution  to  pass  this  bill,  for  the  reason 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  that  Congress,  as  he  insists,  has  no  authority 

Mr.  fiayard,  of  Delaware,  in  oppos&tion  to  the  whatever  to  interfere  or  intermeddle  with  the 

measure,  said :   "  I  would  not  throw  a  straw  so-called  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 

in  the  road  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  if  it  is-  States. 

the  will  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  abolish  '^Mr.  President,  have  we  a  right  to  use  all 
slavery  within  its  limits  either  now  or  at  a  the  means  which  are  reasonable,  necessary, 
future  day ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  and  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  i^ow 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  any  author-  raging  in  the  State  of  Missouri?  Have  we  a 
ity  for  Congress  interfering  with  that  institu-  right  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  that  State  ? 
tion,  or  making  an  appropriation  to  aid  any  Have  we  a  right  .to  bring  about  a  perfect  qui- 
State  for  the  purpose  of  emancipation.  I  shall,  etude  and  pacification  of  the  people  within  the 
therefore,  vote  against  any  bill  in  any  form  limits  of  that  State,  now  agitated  by  the  rebel- 
whatever  which  proposes  an  appropriation  of  lion  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  take  means  and  to 
the  money  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Use  instruments,  not  in  themselves  absurd  or 
purpose  of  securing  the  emancipation  of  the  unreasonable,  to  insure  this  most  desirable  re- 
slaves  in  a  State.  suit?    It  appears  to  me  that  there  caI^lOt  be 

^'  As  regards  my  own  State,  all  that  I  claim  any  doubt  upon  this  point.    Congress  certainly 

for  her  is  tiie  right  which  in  past  time  has  been  has  the  power  to  suppress  insurreetion :  it  has 

accorded  to  the  other  States  of  this  Union  that  a  right  to  protect,  secure,  and  perpetuate  the 

were  slaveholcting  States  when  the  Constitution  public  tranquiUity,  and,  to  this  end,  to  use  the 

was  adopted.  means  which  are  natural  and  reasonable,  adapt- 

^^  We  ask  not  from  the  Federal  Government  ed  to  the  end.    I  discover  nothing  in  the  Con- 

a  dollar  in  relation  to  the  question ;  but  we  ask  stitution  itself  against  it." 

that  it  shall  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  im-. 

United  States  by  attempting  to  interfere  with  mediate  emancipation  for  the  following  rea- 

the  domestic  institutions  of  the  State,  either  sons:  "I  will  state  the  reason  especially  why 

directly  or  indirectly.    Whenever  .the  people  I  wish  this  emancipation  policy  in  this  State 

of  Delaware  determine  that  their  interest,  or  closed  now.    I  believe  that  the  cause  of  this 

their  sympathy,  if  you  please,  or  their  moral  country  is  to  triumph;  that  this  foul  slave- 

8«ise,  renders  it  proper  that  they  should  put  holders'  rebellion,  brought  upon  this  country 

an  end  to  the  institution  within  the  State,  they  without  any  cause  whatever,  will  be  put  down ; 

will  do  so ;  and  Jet  me  say  it  is  not  the  value  but  I  do  not  believe  when  it  goes  aown  that 

of  the  slave  property  in  tiie  State  that  deter-  the  dark  spirit  that  made  this  rebellion  will  go 

mines  that  question  in  their  judgment ;  nor  is  down  with  it.    I  expect  to  see  these  chambers 

there  really  any  slaveholding  interest  in  the  filled  again — ^not  by  the  leading  traitors  who 

State  that  has  any  power  whatever  to  sway  plotted  treason  here,  who  plunged  this  country 

its  political  destinies ;  but  it  is  other  consider-  ^nto  the  fire  and  blood  of  revolution — ^but  I  do 

ations  that  affect  them.    What  they  claim  is,  expect  to  see  many  of  their  disciples  here  who 

that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  the  time  and*  have  followed  them,  who  have  sustained  thb 

mode  in  which  they  shall  act  on  the  subject,*  rebellion;  and  I  expect  to  see  in  these  cham- 

and  that  the  same  right  bdongs  to  them  that  bers  and  in  this  Government  again — ^not  per- 

bas  been  accorded  to  other  States — ^non-inter-  manently,  but  temporarily — a  large  dass  of . 

ference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  men  who  have  been  the  obedient  followers  of 

with  the  action  of  the  States  in  relation  to  their  the  men  who  are  now  in  revolt,  or  who  sym- 

own  peculiar  institutions."  pathize  more  or  less  to-day  with  rebels  in  arms. 

Mr.  Howard,,  of  Michigan,  regarded  the  meas*  *^Here  is  a  proposition  to  extend  this  time 

nre  as  oonstitutionaL    He  thus  expressed  his  from  1876  to  1885,  twenty-two  years.    We  are 

views :  **  I  like  the  amendment  reported  from  to  give  $10^000,000  of  our  money,  and  they 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  shall  are  to  have  liieir  slaves  for  twenty-two  years. 

Vote  for  it  with  pleasure.    The  scheme  of  that  When  twenty  years  have  passed  away,  they 
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will  have  had  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  which  were  considered  on  the  7th  of  Fehm- 

millions  of  money,  and  will  have  all  their  ary. 

slaves  still.    Then  suppose  they  c&oose  to  con-  Jfr.  Wilson,  of  Hissonri,  thus  explained  the 

tinne  slavery.     How  are  we  to  enforce   it  features  of  the  bill :  ^  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 

against  the  State?.  We  have  its  plighted  faith,  visions  of  this  act  cannot  be  complied  with 

but  we  have  before  had  plighted  faith  in  this  without  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 

countiy  and  that  fiaith  violated.    If  :we  allow  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  if  that  alteration  is 

the  time  to  go  to  1876,  we  agree  to  give  $10,*  sought  to  be  made  by  institutional  means,  by    ' 

000.000,  and  they  have  their  slaves  and  work  the  ordinary  provision  incorporated  into  our 

their  slaves  for  thirteen  years.   They  will  have  ooDstitation,  which  requires  one  Legislature  to 

the  money ;  they  will  have  its  accumulated  in-  propose  amendments  to  our  constitution,  to 

terest ;  and  still  what  security  have  we  except  he  ratified  by  the  next  succeeding  Legislatnre, 

their  pledge  ?  twelve  months  do  not  give  tiie  necessary  time. 

'•^  Sir,  I  see  the  importance  of  making  Mis-  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  the  Legislature  of 

souri  a  free  State  now,  and  I  shall  vote  for  a  Missouri  in.  its  legislative  capacity  nas  not  the 

practical  measure  for  uiat  purpose.    I  believe  power  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 

emancipation  in  Mssouri  to  be  of  transcendent  act  without  an  amendment  to  or  a  violation  of 

importance— an  importance  that  I  can  hardly  the  constitution  of  that  State;  and,  for  that 

measurcH^and  I  want  its  benefits  now.    I  want  reason,  I  desire  that  this  time  may  be  extend- 

certainty ;  I  want  to  know  that  the  thing  is  to  •  ed,  so  that  these  alterations  in  the  constitution, 

be  accomplished  when  I  vote  to  tax  the  toiling  if  desired  by  the  people  of  Missouri,  may  be 

men  of  my  State  to  free  the  State  of  Missouri.^  made  according  to  our  constitution. 

Mr«  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  was  opposed  to  ^  This  bill,  among  other  things,  requires  that 
the  bill,  and  thus  expressea  his  views:  '^I  this  act,  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
merelydesiretosay,  without  going  into  any  ar*  souri,  shall  forever  prohibit  davery  in  that 
gument,  that  I  am  against  this  whole  system  of  State.  That  is  a  power  that  is  not  conferred 
legislation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  ihe  on  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
border  Slave  States.  I  will  only  say  now  that  souri,  and  it  will  require  an  alteration  of  and 
while  I  am  not  disposed  to  oppose  any  local  .  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  that  State 
proposition  coming  from  the  State  of  Missouri,*  before  it  can  be  complied  with, 
and  while  I  mi^ht,  from  feelings  of  kindness,  ^^  Again,  sir,  this  act  requires  that  the  peo- 
yield  my  own  views  on  such  a  question,  I  am  pie  of  lOssouri  shall  forever  surrender  a  consti- 
not  prepared,  to  commit  myself  to  a  policy  tntionalrightwhich  is  exercised  by  every  State 
which  acknowledges  that  the  General  Govern-  of  tiiis  Union;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  enter 
ment  has  any  power  tmder  the  Constitution  of  into  a  compact  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  money  for  the  ica  that  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in 
emancipation  of  slaves.  I  have  determined,  that  State ;  thereby  relinquishing,  in  the  form 
sir,  not  to  connect  myself  with  a  record  of  this  of  a  compact,  a  right  which  is  reserved,  as  I 
sort  I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  said  here-  understand  it,  to  every  State  in  this  Union, 
after,  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  a  State  lying  Certainly  an  ordinary  legislature,  exercising 
in  the  pathway  of  the  great  North  to  the  cap-  only  legislative  powers,  cannot  surrender  a 
ital,  have  interposed  any  objection  to  the  pros-  constitutional  power  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
ecution  of  their  views  so  far  as  the  suppression  people  of  that  State.  Many  of  the  States  of 
of  rebellion  is  concerned ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  this  Union  have  abolished  slavery  within,  their 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  limits ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  State 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war,  of  the  Union  has  been  called  upon  by  the  Uni- 
as  it  is  said— of  which  certainly  no  man  is  more  ted  States  to  enter  into  a  compact  that  they 
desirous  than  I  am — ^I  have  seen  all  tiie  sever-  will  never  admit  slavery  in  the  future.  I  grant 
eign  rights  of  my  State  utterly  disregu^ed.  I  that  the  people  of  the  State  may  so  alter  their 
do  not  mean  now  to  challenge  a  controversy  as  constitution  and  adopt  a  provision  prohibiting 
to  the  right  of  the  nugority  to  exercise  any  pow-  slavery  within  that  State ;  but  that  they  will 
er  in  their  hands  to  put  down  an4  to  suppress  bind  themselves  to  any  other  Government  to 
rebellion.  I  only  beg,  as  a  representative  of  surrender  a  constitutional  privilege  forever,  I 
that  State,  holding  the  rights  of  the  State  sa-  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Missouri  will  con- 
credand«bove  all  usurpation  of  authority,  if  I  'sent  to." 

may  be  pardoned  for  using  a  word  so  harsh,  *   Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition,  said : 

that  while  we  take  that  ground,  I  am  not  to  *^  Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectiyapparent  that  this 

.commit  myself  in  any  way  whatever  to  a  poll-  measure  is  to  pass.  Notwithst^ding  that  fore- 

cy  that  is  hereafter  to  rise  in  jud^^ent  against  gone  conclusion,  I  will  occupy  the  attention  of 

you ;  I  will  not  indorse  that  which  I  believe  to  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  in  opposition  to  it. 

be  subversive  of  law ;  and  .pardon  me,  senators,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authority  by 

when  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  not  a  means  of  re-  which  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  this 

storing  the  Union."                                           .  object.    When  the  subject  was  up  last,  many 

The  bill,  with  several  amendments  proposed,  gentlemen  assumed  that  Congress  had  pledged 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  itself,  by  voting  for  the  resolution  which  tho 

eiary,  who  reported  it  back  witJi  amendments,  President  of  the  United  States  recommended  in 
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connection  with  this  subject,  to  sastain  the  States  that  would  emancipate  their  slaves,  jost 

measore.  I  was  one  of  those  wno  voted  for  that  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  when 

resolution,  and  I  now  intend  to  show  why  I  was  he  asked  Oongress  to  take  the  steps  to  amend 

not  pledged  to  the  support  of  this  measure  by  the  Constitution  to  give  them  that  power.  ITn- 

having  voted  for  the  resolution  which  the  Pres*  til  such  an  amendment  as  that  is  made,  the 

ident  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  Con*  fjower  does  not  exist  in  the  instrument.  What, 

gress.    Here  is  his  accompanying  message,  and  sir,  said  the  I^esident  in  his  conference  with 

the  resolution  which  he  reoonunended  to  Con**  the  border  State  members  of  Ck)ngre8S?    He 

gress  is  in  these  words :  said  this,  in  the  most  distinct  terms — ^he  did  all 

iasw^i^^i,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  ^®  talking  himself,  mostly  :  'I  concede  and 

Vith  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  aholishment  recognize  fully  the  property  of  a  slave  owner 

of  slavery,  givinff  to  such  State  peoauiary  aid  to  be  in  his  slaves.    If  I  earn  a  thousand  dollars  and 

used  by  such  State  io  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  invest  it  in  land,  and  another  man  earns  a  thou- 

theincodTenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  ^^nd  dollars  and  invests  it  in  a  negro  man,  he 

such  change  of  system.  j^  ^  mdefeasible  aright  to  his  slave  aslhave 

"  Whose  measure  was  this  ?  Who  conceived  to  my  land.^  Well  now,  sic,  that  is  the  only 
it?  Who  endeavored  to  enforce.it  upon  the  sanction  of  property  that  we  have  ever  claim- 
favorable  consideration  of  Oongress  ?  It  waa  ed  in  relation  to  slaves ;  and  we  contend  that 
the  President.  On  this  subject  he  asked  (or  a  we  have  precisely  the  same  constitutional  and 
conference  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  legal  right  to  edave  property  that  we  have  to 
Oongress  from  the  border  Slave  States,  and  we  land  or  horses  or  any  other  property.  No  man 
held  that  conference  with  him,  and  he  explain*  has  refuted  tliat  proposition,  and  no  man  can  < 
ed  to  us  the  nature  of  his  proposition.  It  was  do  it — ^not  even  the  learned  and  able  lawyer 
suggested  to  him  in  the  course  of  that  con-  and  former  judge  from  Illinois.'' 
ferenoe,  by  members  from  some  of  the  States,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  his 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  Oongress  to  pass  opinion  in  these  words:  *^I  am  willing,  with- 
such  a  measure,  that  it  had  no  constitutional  out  taking  up  more  of  the  time  of  tiie  Senate, 
power  to  pass  it.  He  said,  in  reply :'  I  do  not  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  idd  to  all  the 
offer  it  as  a  practical  measure.  I  conmiend  it  States  that  shall  ask  for  it  to  compensate  them 
to  your  consideration  as  a  sentiment'  ^  To  use  in  establbhing  a  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
his  own  phrase,  which  I  heard,  and  which  some  tion ;  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  in  under- 
twenty-five  other  gentlemen  heard:  ^I  do  not  tfJdng  to  pay  for  idl.the  slaves  in  Missouri,  and 
assume  .that  Oongress  has  the  power  to  pass  for  every  slave  within  the  several  border  Stave 
such  a  measure,  but  the  Oonstitntion  could  be  States,  and  for  e^ery  slave  in  any  other  State 
amended  to  give  it.  I  do  not  offer  it  to  you  to  that  may  be  restored  to  this  Union  either  by 
be  sustained  as  a  practical  measure ;  I  commend  force  of  arms  or  by  the  return  of  its  citizens  to 


in  that  sense  alone,  that  the  President  of  the  do  a  part,  to  gain  the  end  in  view ;  we  cannot 

United  States  commended  this  sentiment  to  the  do  it  all.    With  these  explanations  and  these 

favorable  consideration  of  the  members  of  Oon-  remarks,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill,  if  it 

g'ess  who  represented  the  border  Slave  Statea  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 

e  still  a^eres  to  that  interpretation  of  the  money  for  gradual  abolition ;  but  against  it,  if 

measure,  and  he^  has  given  the  most  satisfao-  it  involves  the  principle  of  immediate  abolition 

tory  and  conclusive  evidence  upon  that  point  andthepaymentof  the  fall  value  of  every  slave 

that  it  was  possible  for  him  to. give ;  for  at  the  so  emancipated." 

commencement  of  the  present  session,  in  his  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  urged  that  the 

.  annual  message  to  Oongress,  he  recommends  an  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  Vote  of  the 

amendment  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  people,  thus:  "Sir,  from  what  is  known  to  the 

States,  which  shall  confer  upon  Oongress  the  country,  and  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day 

power  to  pass  this  measure.    I  votea  for  the  from  the  senator  from  Missouri  and  others,  we 

resolution,  understanding  it  as  the  Preiddent  know  that  at  the  present  time  the  people  of 

afterward  explained  it,  in  the  conference  to  Missouri  cannot,  unless  tiiis  question  should  be 

which  I  have  referred.  committed  to  them  direotiy,  have  an  oppor- 

^^I  have  always  been  of  the  m>inion,  and  I  tunity  of  expressing  the  popular  will  upon  this 

am  yet,  that  when  any  State  of  this  Union  ^eat  measure.   It  is  well  known  that  a  minor- 

spontaneously,  of  her  own  freewill,  detennines  ity,  and  a  small  minority,  of  the  people  of  the 

to  emancipate  her  slaves,  then,  in  the  form  of  State  of  Mssouri  alone  elected  the  Legislature 

Golonisdng  these  slaves,  the  United  States  ought  tiiat  is  now  convened  in  the  capital  of  that 

to  give  that  State  aid,  and  ought  to  codperate  State.    It  is  known,  4;oo,  that  the  military  iur 

in  every  legitimate  manner  to  transport  the  terfered  in  some  instances  with  the  elections  in 

negroes  that  are  thus  liberated  from  the  State  that  State.    It  is  believed  by.  a  minority  of  the 

and  from  the  United  States.  members  of  Oongress  from  that  State,  that  if 

"But,  sir,  I  gave  my  consent  to  this  senti-  there  had  been  no  military  interference,  there 

ment,  this  principle  of  giving  assistance  to  the  would  not  have  been  an  emancipation  Legisla- 
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tnre  in  Missouri.  With  all  these  facts  before  to  carry  on  that  war,  whether  it  is  a  war 
US,  is  it  not  just  and  proper,  before  we  pass  a  against  a  foreign  power  or  to  put  down  insnr- 
law  giving  $20,000,000  of  the  public  money  to  rection.  The  power  to  adopt  every  measure, 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  eman-  every  line  of  policy  upon  wnich  and  by  which 
cipating  the  slaves  in  that  State,  that  it  should  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  centres  in  Con- 
be  accompanied  by  aome  condition  to  take  the  gress,  and  in  Congress  alone ;  and  the  President 
sense  of  the  people  of  that  State  as  to  whether  has  no  more  right  to  wield  any  portion  of  this 
they  desired  this  institution  to  be  abolished  or  srar  power,  or  adopt  measures  of  policy  for  the 
not!  "  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  than  anydcolonel 

"Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  that  the  in  the  army, 
emancipation  should  be  made  immediate,  sayr  "  Some  gentlemen  adopt  the  policy  that  this 
ing :  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  senators  insurrection  is  to  be  put  down  by  proclama- 
are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  do  something  tions.  I  thought  we  had  a  surfeit  of  such  non- 
to  put  down  this  rebellion.  Our  country,  I  sense.  It  is  not  by  proclamations,  by  words, 
know,  is  rich  in  its  resources.  It  can  vote  niil*  by  high-sounding  manifestoes,  that  this  rebel- 
lions of  money  for  almost  any  purpose  that  it  lion  is  to  be  put  down.  It  is  to  be  put  down,  as 
sees  fit  to  vote  them  for ;  but  still  I  doubt  if  the  was  sdd  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rich- 
senator  from  Missouri  would  now  come  before  ardson)  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  an  appropriation!  of  mil-  cannon ;  and  you  must  have  that  power  in  the 
lions  of  money,  unless  he  thought,  through  that  hands  of  a  willing,  a  united,  and  an  enthusiasm 
appropriation,  he  could  do  sometJiing  in  order  tic  people.  When  you  divide  the  people  and 
to  bring  this  rebeltion  to  an  end.  I  assume  that  carry  questions  of  policy  into  the  camps,  and 
that  is  his  object.  I  assume  that  that  is  the  the  soldiers  take  sides  for  and  against  a  parti- 
object  of  senators  in  voting  for  this  bill.  Is  cnlar  line  of  policy,  you  destroy  the  vigor,  the 
there  any  object  that  will  justify,  at  this  mo-  unity,  and  the  efficiency  of  your  arms ;  and  as 
ment,  a  vote  for  the  bill  ?  Is  there  any  sena-  that  honorable  senator  invoked  gentlemen,  80 
tor  here  who  will  say  that  he  will  toss  ten  or  I  say  the  only  way  now  to  regain  that  unity  is . 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  any  State  in  this  to  come  back  to  the  constitutional  basis  upon 
Union,  unless  he  thinks  that  by  doing  it  he  can  whidi  yon  declared  at  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
help  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion?  I  assume  gress  that  yon  intended  to  carry  on  this  war. 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  question.  Yes,  sir,  you  must  let  the  negro  alone ;  you 
"We  must  all  be  agreed  on  that  point.'  There-  must  drop  him ;  you  must  revoke  your  procla-. 
fore  do  I  say  that,  in  voting  on  the  proposition  mations  of  the  22d  and  24th  of  September,  and 
now  before  you,  you  are  to  consider  simply  you  must  revoke  your  proclamation  of  the  1st 
this  question :  How  shall  I  best  put  an  end  to  of  January." 

the  rebellion?.  If  tiiat  can  be  best  accom-^       Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  thus  presented  the 

plished  through  a  proposition  of  immediate  constitutional  question:  ^^ Senators,  have,  you 

emancipation,  thpn  must  you  vote  forimme-  the  power  under  the  Constitution  or  the  United 

diate  emancipation.  If  that  can  be  best  accom-  States  to  give  $20,000,000  to  establish  slavery 

plished  by  allowing  the  subject  to  draggle  along  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?  I  nut  that  ques- 

through  ten  years,  through  twenty  years,  with  tion  to  you.    Perhaps  you  would  all  answer 

the  possibility  of  reaction,  with  the  certainty  no.    You  have  just  aS  much  right  to  establish 

that  the  discussion  and  the  controversy  will  slavery  in  Massachusetts  by  giving  $20,000,000 

continue  all  that  time,  then  senators  will  vote  to  aid  in  that  scheme,  as  you  have, to  abolish 

that  the  question  shall  be  allowed  to  draggle  slavery  m  Missouri  by  giving  $20,000,000  to 

along  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  indefinitely,  if  effect  that  purpose.  If  you  have  the  one  power 

they  see  fit.    Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  thing,  you  have  the  other.    If  you  have  the  power  to 

I  wish  this  bill  to  be  effective  for  the  object  give  money  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  this 

which  is  proposed ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe  it  institution  in  one  State,  you  have  the  povrer  to. 

can  be  really  effective,  except  in  one  way,  I  give  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  it 

shall  vote  for  that  amendment  which  shidl  give  in  another.  You  have  no  power  to  do  either." 
to  it  that  effectiveness."  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  argued  fully 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply,  said:  "  Mr,  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill:  "Mr. 
President,  we  have  at  length  an  avowal  from  President,  even  were  it  constitutional,  there  are 
the  learned  and  able  senator  from  Massachu-  grave  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency 
setts  tiat  this  measure  of  emancipation  is  un-  which  would  render  the  adoption  of  the  mcas- 
der  the  war  power.  What  is  the  war  power  ure  now  before  the  Senate  unwise.  Before  I 
of  this  Government,  and  where  is  it  lodged  f  consider  those  questions,  however,  let  me  invite 
I  take  issue  with  him  upon  his  proposition  that  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment  to 
one  iota  of  the  war  power  is  vested  in  the  its  unconstitutionality.  What  is  the  first  pro- 
President.  The  whole  and  entire  war  power  vision  of  this  bill  which  renders  it  unconatitu- 
of  this  Government,  as  it  is  organized  by  the  tional?  In  my  judgment,  it  is  unconstitutional 
Constitution,  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  in  Con-  because  it  attempts  to  do  that  which  is  solemn- 
gress  alone.  I  do  not  mean  the  power  to  ly  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Constitution  in  di- 
manage  and  control  armies ;  but  I  mean  the  reek  and  express  terms.  It  proposes  to  create 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  men  and  money  a  compact  between  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
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the  United  States  of  America,  which,  in  the  Ian-  sentation  upon  this  floor,  and  her  representa- 

guage  of  the  act.  shall  be  '  irrep'ealable  without  tion  in  the  other  Honse  of  Congress.    She  maj 

the  consent  of  the  United  States.'    The  provis-  also  stipulate,  if  she  can  do  this  act,  to  sorren- 

ion  of  the  bill  in  this  behalf  is :  der  every  other  right  which  she  enjoys  under 

The  QoTerament  of  the  United  SUtes  will,  upon  ttie  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  may  even  consent 

passage  by  said  State  of  a  sood  and  valid  act  or  eman-  to  become  a  province  of  the  other  States,  and 

cipation  of  all  the  slaves  herein,  to  take  eflTect  within  tj^ug  work  the  total  destruction  of  our  Federal 

the  period  hereinafter  named,  and  to  be  irrepealable  nn-  nvflfAm  nf  ftovArnmAnf 

less  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  apply  the  Bysiem  oi  uovernmeni. 
sum  of  $10,000,000,  Ac  ^r.  President,  carry  it  still  farther ;  if  Mis- 

tt^T       -»r    -o-    .ji    i.     V  i.  •   xi.         _i  .  sonri  may  do  this,  some  other  State  which  may 

"Now,  Mr  R-esident,  what  is  the  provfaion  ^-^^  ^  ^^  j^s hand  into  the  Federal  treasury 
df  the  Constitution  m  reference  to  this  master,  ^  ^^-^^^  ^  surrender  some  other  right 

which  renders  this  bill  maii£estly  palpably  on  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^d^r^  Constitution; 

Its  face  obnoxious  to  constitutional  objection  ?  ^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^m  of  Government 

We  find  that  in  section  ten  of  the  first  article  ^^^^  ^^,^^1^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  changed  or  modified 

of  the  Constitution  are  these  words :  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

No  State  shall  ^ter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  oon-  by  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  in  general 

federation,  gri^nt  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  convention  assembled,  you  would  have  each 

money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  Ac  q^^  separately  and  by  itself  surrendering  up 

"  This  is  a  prohibition  not  only  upon  the  pow-  its  rights,*  until  you  find  one  great  consoIi£ited 
er  of  one  State  to  enter  into  a  compact,  alliance,  central  Government  at  the  Federal  capital, with 
confederation,  or  a^eement  with  another  State,  no  such  thing  as  •State  rights  or  State  sover- 
but  it  is  a  prohibition  upon  the  part  of  any  elgnty  in  it.  I  submit,  mt.  President,  there- 
State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  fore,  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  act,  the 
or  agreement  with  the  General  Government  most  dangerous  species  of  legislation,  when 
of  the  United  States.  If  a  State  is.  prohibited  viewed  in  its  elements  and  principles,  that 
from  entering  into  such  a  compact  with  another  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  Federal 
State,  the  same  words  which  make  that  prohibi-  Congress. 

tion  make  it  also  a  prohibition  upon  the  power        '^  But,  sir,  am  I  mistaken  jn  the  view  which  I 

of  the  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  have  presented,  that  the  State  of  Missouri  has 

compact  with  the  United  States.  no  such  right  as  to  enter  into  a  compact  with 

^^  But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look,  in  another  the  United  States  irrepealable  in  its  character  ? 

aspect  of  the  case,  at  the  question  of  tbeuncon-  Why,  Mr.  President,  suppose  this  act  shall  be 

stitutionality  of  this  measure.    It  would  be  a  passed,  and  suppose  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 

total  destruction  of  the  form  of  government  her  Legislature,  ediall  assent  to  it,  as  is  con- ' 

under  which  we  live.    If  the  State  of  Missouri  templated  in  the'  biU ;  suppose  that  she  shall 

can  enter  into  an  agreement  or  compact  irre-  agree  that  it  shall  be  irrepealable ;  and  carry  it 

pealable  with  the  united  States  that  slavery  farther:  suppose  that  the  people  of  Missouri 

shall  not  therein  exist  after  the  acceptaiice  on  shall  meet  in  solemn  convention,  and  there 

the  part  of  Missouri  of  this  act,  then  it  is  an  declare  and  make  it  a  provision  of  their  con-  • 

agreement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri  stitution  that,  in  consideration  of  the  passage 

to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  that  State,  and  of  this  act,  slavery  shall  never  thereafter  be 

make  the  Slate  of  Missouri  unequal  in  its  rights  one  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  that  State, 

of  sovereignty  with  the  other  States  of  this  but  shall  cease  thenceforth  and  forever  to  exist 

Union ;  and  the  anomaly  would  be  presented  in  that  State,  what  binding  force  would  there 

in  that  case  of  a  union  of  States,  not  with  equal  be  in  such  a  decree,  in  such  a  constitutional 

rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  States  provision  by  the  people  of  Missouri  ?    Is  it  not 

of  unequal  rights.    The  State  of  Maryland,  the  a  cardinal  principle  in  our  system  of  govem- 

State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  States  might  ment  that  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 

then  have  the  complete  right  of  sovereignty  city,  may,  from  time  to  time,  change  and  alter 

over  their  own  domestic  institutions,  while  the  their  organic  law  ?    Can  a  provision  incorpor- 

State  of  Missouri,  if  this  act  be  adopted,  would  ated,  if  you  please,  into  the  constitution  of  the 

cease  to  have  that  right ;  and  instead  of  a  Gov-  State  of.  Missouri,  that   slavery  shall  never 

ernment  of  coequal  States,  you  would  have  a'  thereafter   exist  in  that  State, 'preclude   and 

Government  of  States  of  unequal  power,  not  prevent  a  future  sovereign  convention  of  the 

equal  under  the  Constitution ;  and  the  whole  people  of  Missouri  from  reestablishing  slavery 

framework  and  system  of  government  under  within  their  limits  ?    If  that  is  not  so,  then 

which  we  live  would  be  entirely  abrogated  by  fdl  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  illusory ; 

this  species  of  legislation.  then  we  have  been  taught  wrong  in  reference 

**  Carry  it  out  a  httle  farther  to  its  ultimate  to  the  principles  of  free  government.    A  sover- 

consequences,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  eign  convention  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  at- 

If  the  State  of  MLssouri  can  surrender  her  any  subsequent  period,  may  treat  as  nought 

sovereignty  in  reference  to  the  absolute  con-  this  provision  of  this  act,  and  may  reSstab- 

trol  of  her  own  domestic  institutions,  she  may  lish  the  system  of  domestic  slavery  in  that 

by  compact  with  the  United  States  for  a  money .  State, 
consideration  also  surrender  her  right  of  repre*       "  But,  sir,  I  am  not  without  high  authority  to 
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support  the  view  which  I  here  present  It  is  giving  to  it  peonniary  aid ;  and  it  is  proposed 
no  new  question.  Fortunately  for  ns,  however  to  apply  this  principle  practically  in  lOssonri. 
much  disregarded  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  It  was  fit  that  emandpation,  destined  to  end 
may  be  at  the  present  honr,  they  live  and  shine  the  rebellion,  shonld  first  begin  in  South  Car- 
npon  the  pages  of  history  and  in  the  nnblic  olina,  where  the  rebellion  £st  began.  It  is 
records  of  the  country.  In  1822,  a  bill  was  also  fit  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  behalf 
passed  by  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  of  emancipation  should  first  begin  in  Missouri, 
making  an  appropriation  of  money  to  complete  which,  through  the  faint-hiBarted  remissness  of 
the  Oumberlsuid  road.  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  Congress,  as  late  as  1820,  was  opened  to  slave- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  sent  to  ry.  Had  Congress  at  that  time  firmly  insisted 
Congress  a  special  messoge  stating  his  objeo-  that  Missouri,  on  entering  the  Union,  should  be 
tions  at  length  to  the  bUl,  in  which  he  con-  a  free  State,  the  vast  appropriation  now  pro- 
sidered  fully  the  nature  and  character  of  the  posed  would  have  been  saved;  and,  better  still, 
system  of  government  under  which  we  Hve,  this  vaster  civil  war  would  have  been  pre- 
and  the  powers  oi  the  Federal  Congress  to  vented.  The  whole  country  is  now  paying 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  with  treasure  and  blood  for  ihat  fatal  sur- 
fer special  and  particular  objects.  He  vetoed  render.  Alas  I  that  men  i^ould  forget  that 
that  bill,  and  in  nis  veto  message  of  the  4th  of  God  is  bound  by  no  compromise,  and  that, 
May,  1822,  in  reference  to  this  power  of  a  State  sooner  or  later.  He  will  insist  that  justice  shall 
to  surrender  its  sovereignty;  he  held  this  Ian-  be  done.  There  is  not  a  dollar  spent,  and  not 
guage :  a  life  sacrificed  in  this  calamitous  war,  whidd 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Conerefe  does  not  possess  this  does  not  plead  against  any  repetition  of  that 

vower— that  the  States,  inmvidually,  cannot  ^praot  it :  wicked  folly.     Blasted  be  the  tongue  which 

for  alUiough  they  may  assoit  to  the  apprapmtion  of  gpeaks  of  compromise  with  slavery  I 

mcftiey  witom  their  hmita  for  such  purposes,  they  can  '^ u  •d„j.  *is^„iu  -k-^^vii^  «,v«»^«^«»s«r. :«  -^^  ^^^^ 

granf  no  power  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  by  '       ^^^  J^«>°»^  hapnily  compromise  is  no  lon- 

specUl  compacts  with  the  United  States.    This  power  g©r  openly  proposed,  yet  it  insinuates  itself 

can  be  granted  only  by  an  amoidment  to  the  Constitu-  in  this  debate.    In  former  times  it  took  the 

tion,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it"  form  of  barefaced  concesdon  to  slavery,  as-  in 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State; 

amend  by  making  the  amount  for  each  slave  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  Slave  State ;  the 

$200  instead  of  $800,  which  was  adopted,  and  waiver  of  the .  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 

also  another  amendment  that' the  emancipation  Territories  ;  the  atrocious  bill  for  the  reSn- 

shonld  be  immediate,  which  was  rejected.    He  slavement  of  fugitives ;  and  the  opening  of 

.  then  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill.    "  I  have  Kansas  to  slavery,  first  by  the  Kansas  bill,  and 

already  voted  to  give  $20,000,006  to  Missouri,  then  by  the  Lecompton  constitution.    In  each 

in  order  to  secure  fireedom  at  once  to  her  slaves  of  these  eases  there  was  a  concession  to  slavery 

and  to  make  her  at  once  a  free  State.    I  am  which  history  now  records  with  shame ;  but 

ready  to  vote  more,  if  more  be  needed  for  this  it  was  by  this  that  your  wicked  slaveholding 

purpose ;  but  I  will  not  vote  money  to  be  sunk  conspiracy  waxed  confident  and  strong,  till  at 

'  and  lost  in  an  uncertain  scheme  of  prospective  last  it  was  ripe  for  war. 

emancipation,  where  freedom  is  a  jack-o^-lan-  *^  And  now  it  is  proposed,  as  an  agency  in 

tern,  and  the  only  certainty  is  to  be  found  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  to  put  an  end 

the  congressional  appropriation.     For  money  to  slavery.    By  proclamation  of  the  President, 

paid  down,  freedom,  too,  must  be  paid  down  all  the  slaves  in  certain  States,  and  designated 

at  once.  parts  of  States,  are  declared  to  be  free.    Of 

'^  With  all  differences  of  opinion  on  this  ira-  course  this  proclamation  is  a  war  measure,  ren- 

portant  question,  there  is  much  occasion  for  dered  just  and  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of 

congratulation  in  the  progress  that  has  been  war.    As  such  it  is  summary  and  instant  in  its 

made.  •  operation ;  not  prospective  or  procrastinating. 

^'  There  is  one  point  on  which  the  Senate  is  A  proclamation  of  prospective  emancipation 

substantially  united.     A  large  mtgority  will  would  have  been  an  absurdity ;  like  a  procla- 

vote  for  emancipation.    This  is  much,  both  as  mation  of  prospective  battle,  where  not  a  blow 

a  sign  of  the  present  and  a  prophecy  of  the  was  to  be  struck  or  a  cannon  pointed  before 

future.    A  large  mtgority,  in  the  name  of  Con-  1876,  unless^  meanwhile,  the  enemy  desired  it. 

gress,  will  offer  pecuniiury  aid  to  this  object.  What  is  done  in  war  must  be  done  promptly. 

This  is  a  further  sign  and  prophecy.    Such  a  except,  perhaps,  under  the  policy  of  defence, 

vote  and  such  an  appropriation  will  constitute  Gradualism  is  delay ;  and  delay  is  the  betray- 

an  epoch.    Only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  very  al  of  victory.     If  you  would  be  triumphant, 

mention  of  slavery  in  Congress  was  forbidden,  strike  quickly.     Let  your  blows  be  felt  at 

and  all  discussion  of  it  was  stifled.     Now,  once,  without  notice  or  premonition ;  and  es- 

,  emancipation  is  an  accepted  watchword,  while  pecially  without  time  for  resistance  or  debate, 

slavery  is  openly  denounced  as  a  guilty  thing  Tune  always  deserts  those  who  do  not  appre- 

'worthy  of  death.  ciate  its  value.    Strike  promptly,  and  time  be- 

*^  It  is  admitted  that  now,  under  the  exigen-  comes  your  invaluable  ally.     Strike  slowly, 

cy  of  war,  the  United  States  ought  to  co6per-  gradually,  prospectively,  and  time  goes  over  to 

ate  with  any  State  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Sie  enemy. 
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^  Bat  every  argnment  for  the  instant  operfr-  If  made  prospective,  it  will  not  be  a  war  meaa* 

tion  of  the  proclamation ;  every  consideration  nre,  whatever  joa  may  call  it. 

in  favor  of  aespatch  in  war,  is  especially  appli-  '*  If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — ^and  I 

cable  to  all  that  is  done  by  Coiurress  as  a  war  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  questioned — ^then  is 

measure,    In  a  period  of  peace,  Congress  might  the  appropriation  for  immediate  emancipation 

fitly  consider  wnether  emancipation  shonld  be  jnst  and  proper  nnder  the  Oonstitntion,  while 

immediate  or  prospective,  and  we  might  Usten  tiiat  for  prospective  emancipation  is  without 

with  patience  to  the  instances  adduced  by  the  any  sanction,  except  what  it  may  find  in  the 

senator  iVom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolitde)  in  fiivor  sentiments  of  justice  and  hnnumity.*' 

of  delay ;  to  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  The  bill  then  passed  as  follows : 

the  case  of  New  York,  where  slaves  were  tar«  Tbas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  ClaA, 

dily  admitted  to  l^eir  birthright.    Such  argn*  Coa8iner,Doolittle,Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen- 

ments,  though  to  my  judgment  of  little  value  derson,  Howard,  Howe,  King,  Lane  of  Kajwaa,  MomlL 

«4>  «tvL  ♦;«»Ir  wAni<i  ♦ir««  K/»  i<^/»;f;*MA4./%     Ti»f  Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  wade,  Wilkmson,  Wil- 

at  any  time,  would  then  be  legitanat^    But  mot,  anS  Wilson  oif  Massachusetts-k 

now,  when  we  are  considenng  how  to  put  Nato— Messrs.  CarUle,  Cowan,  Davis,  Fessenden, 

down  the  rebellion,  they  are  not  even  legiti-  Grimes,  Harding,  Kennedy,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Latham, 

mate.    There  is  but  one  way  to  put  down  the  JJ®^°K«llLNesmith,  Powell,  BMjbardaon.Saulsbury, 

rebellion,  and  that  is  by  instant  action :  and  all  ^^"^  ^^"^^  ^""T*^^  ^*"'  ""^  ^^^^  °^  Missoun-is. 

that  is  done,  whether  in  the  field,  in  tne  cabi-  This  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  House, 

net,  or  in  Congress,  must  partake  of  this  char*  

rji  yTit^a^B^^^aK^^  ^  ^  "^L^X^^:.  ^rtol^dlre^o^i^ 

or  wise ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  war  m^ure,  Committee  on  Elections  reported  the  foUow- 

nor  can  it  contribute  essentiaUy  to  the  suppres-  "^«  reaoiuuons : 

8i(m  of  the  rebellion.  ^2?^'  S^  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  ^entitled  toa 

a  "KT/^w  T  4>.;t«v  ♦>.«♦  T  ^-^  «o«.M<^  »:»i«^n4>  se«t  in  this  House  as  a  Representative  from  the  first 

.J\'  ^^  i'^^t  ^  "^y  aMWne,  without  con_gressiona!  district  in  Lo^iisiana. 

contradiction,  that  the  proposed  tender  of  Eaolved,  That  Michael  Hahn  is  entitied  to  a  seat  in 

.  money  to  Missouri  for  the  sake  of  emancipa*  fhis  House  as  a  Represeotative  from  the  second  dis« 

tion  is  a  war  measure,  to  be  vindicated  as  such  *riot  in  Louisiana. 

under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dawes:  **I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
It  is  also  an  act  of  justice  to  an  oppressed  race ;  House,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  statement  of 
but  it  is  not  \p.  this  unqnestionaole  character  what  the  committee  has  submitted  in  detail  in 
that  it  is  now  commended  to  Congress.  If  it  a  report  in  support  of  these  resolutions.  I  be- 
were  urged  on  no  other  ground,  even  if  every  lieve  the  House  is  aware,  without  any  sugges- 
consideration  of  philantmropy  and  of  religion  tion  from  me,  that  more  than  ordinary  import- 
pleaded  for  it  with  rarelt  eloquence,  I  fear  that  ance  is  attadied  to  the  consideration  of  this 
it  would  stand  but  little  chance  in  either  House  subject.  It  is  not  simply  whether-  these  two 
of  Congress.  Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth,  gentlemen  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  seats 
Except  as  a  war  measure,  in  order  to  aid  in  in  the  House  for  the  remainder  of  the  session 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  this  proposition  now  so  near  its  close.  The  question  whether 
would  find  little  hospitality  here.  Senators  they  shall  be  admitted  involves  the  principles 
are  ready  to  vote  money — ^as  the  British  parlia-  touching  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to 
ment  voted  subsidies — in  order  to  supply  the  which  tihe  Committee  of  Elections  has  had  oc« 
place  of  soldiers,  or  to  remove  a  stronghold  ai  oasion,  more  than  once,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  rebellion ;  all  of  which  is  done  by  emand-  the  House. 

nation.  I  do  not  overstate  the  case.  Slavery  ^^  Certain  principles  were  adopted  by  this 
is  a  stronghold  of  the  rebellion,  which,  through  committee  early  in  this  Congress  in  other  cases, 
emancipation,  will  be  removed,  while  every  involving  to  a  great  extent  the  same  questions 
slave  and  every  slavemaster  will  become  an  that  are  involved  in  this  case.  They  were  sub- 
ally  of  the  Government.  Therefore  emanci-  mitted  to  the  House  in  reports  and  in  remarks 
pation  is  a  war  measure,  as  constitutional  as  more  fhlly  explaining  them,  and  they  have 
the  raising  of  armies  or  the  occupation  of  a  been  adopted  by  the  House  hitherto  without 
hostile  territory.  any  exception,  I  believe.    In  conformity  with 

*^  But  in  vindicating  emancipation  as  a  war  tiiose  principles,  the  committee  has  felt  bound 

measure,  we  must  see  that  it  is  made  under  to  report  these  resolutions  to  the  House,  and 

such  conditions  as  to  exercise  a  present,  instant  the  question  now  comes  up  whether  any  reason 

influence  against  the  rebellion.    It  must  be  im-  exists,  either  in  the  intrinsic  unsoundness  of 

mediate,  not  prospective.    In  proposing  pro-  the  positions  thus  assumed  or  in  any  change  in 

spective  emancipation,  you  propose  a  measure  the  condition  of  public  affiiirs,  that  requires  of 

which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  the  House  any  departure  from  those  rules  and 

war.      Senators  abstractly  may  prefer  that  principles.    Itisbecauseithasappeared  to  the 

emancipation  should  be  prospective  rather  than  committee  that  an  adherence  to  these  prind- 

immediate ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  ex-  pies  is  vitally  important  in  settling  the  question 

ercise  of  any  such  abstract  preference.    What-  how  there  is  to  be  a  restoration  of  this  Union 

ever  is  done  as  a  war  measure  must  be  imme-  when  this  war  shall  be  drawn  to  a  close,  that 

diate,  or  it  will  cease  to  have  this  character,  the  committee  has  adhered  with  earnestness 
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to  these  principles,  and  now  desires  that  the  by  proclamation  in  those  two  congressional  dis- 

House  will  fiilly  consider  and  deliberate  before  tricts,  to  be  held  on  the  8d  of  December  last, 

it  comes  to  the  oondnsion  to  depart  from  them.  The  result  of  that  election  was:   in  the  first 

"The  facts  of  this  case  are  briefly  these:  district,  a  vote  of  2,648;  of  which  Mr.  Flanders 

The  elections  in  these  two  districts  of  Louisi-  received  2,870,  and  all  others  278.  Li  the  elec 

ana  are  embraced  in  tiie  one  report,  because  tion  in  the  second  district,  Mr.  Hahn  received 

the  same  feicts  and  the  same  principles  apply  2,799  votes,  and  all  others  2,816,  a  total  of 

to  both.    There  is  no  reason  for  making  any  5,117. 

distinction  between  the  two  cases.    The  dis-  "  It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  elections  that 

tricts  are  coniposed  each  of  about  half  of  the  these  gentlemen  present  themselves  and  ask 

city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  a  portion  of  the  for  seats  in  this  House.    The  requirements  of 

sarrounding  counties,  or  parishes,  as  they  are  the  law  of  Louisiana  were  all  observed,  with 

called  there.    The  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  is  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  the  military 

well  known,  was,  up  to  May  last,  in  the  occu-  governor.    The  appointment  of  commissioners 

pation  of  rebel  forces,  and  was  in  a  state  al-  of  election,  the  manner  of  polling  the  vote,  Uie 

most  ofrevolutioiL  certainly  of  rebellion.  When  precincts  at  which  the  votes  were  polled,  the 

the  army  of  the  Union  took  possession  of  New  police  regulations  insuring  peace  and  good  or- 

Orleans  and  expelled  the  rebel  usurpation,  it  der  at  the  election,  the  means  of  preventing  11- 

drove  out,  as  early  as  May  last,  from  those  en-  legal  voting  and  friiud,  all  of  the  details,  down 

tire  districts,  the  rebel  power.  They  left  what-  to  the  minutest  nranicipal  regulations,  were 

ever  of  Union  sentiment  there  was  there  the  observed  at  the  polls  on  that  day.    8o  that  this 

opportunity  to  develop  itself,  and  left  a  love  had  every  essential  of  a  regular  election  in  a 

for  the  Union,  if  any  existed  there,  to  grow  time  of  most  profound  peace,  with  the  excep- 

and  to  stren^en  its  hold  upon  the  people.  tion  of  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  was  is- 

"  On  an  mvitation  to  the  people  to  renew  sued  by  the  military  instead  of  the  civil  gov* 

their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  ernor  of  Louisiana. 

United  States,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  *^  A  military  governor  is  not  entirely  un- 

more  than  sixty  thousand  of  the  citizens  en-  known  to  the  law,  even  in  this  country.  *  The . 

rolled  themselves  and  took  the  oath  of  alle-  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 

giance.    In  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  nized  not  only  the  power  of  the  President  of 

enforce  good  order  and  such  laws  and  regu-  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  military  gov- 

lations  of  society  as  were  absolutely  necessary  ernor,  but  has  recognized  bot|i  his  military 

while  the*  State  authority  was  held  in  abey-  and  civil  functions  as  binding  in  law:    They 

ance,  the  President  clothed  one  of  his  brig-  have  not  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  say  how  far, 

adier-generals  with  the  authority  of  militaiy  as  a  military  man,  he  may  discharge  the  fiino* 

governor  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana  early  tions  of  the  civil  gof  ernor.    So  far  as  they 

in  the  summer.    From  that  time  to  this  he  has  have  had  occasion  to  pass,  they  have  limited 

been  discharging  all  the  ftinctions  which  would  them  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  lioe  of  neces- 

ordinarily  be  discharged  by  the  Governor  of  sity.     They  have,  however,  given  full  force 

the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  same  eircnm-  and  effect  to  the  acts  of  a  military  governor, 

stances.    He  has  issued  writs.    He  has  ap-  when  acting  in  a  civil  capadty.    So  that,  to 

pointed  such  oflBcers  of  the  law  as  the  real  aome  extent,  certainly  we  have  the  highest  au- 

Governor  of  the  State  would  appoint.    He  has  thority  for  the  validity  of  the  civil  functions 

enforced  order  in  like  manner  as  the  Governor  of  a  nulitary  government, 

of  the  State  would  enforce  it.    He  has  regu-  **  The  question  comes,  what  is  the  limit ;  or, 

lated  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  State  after  rather,  the  practical  question  is  at  this  moment, 

the  manner  and  in  the  form  required  by  the  whether  these  particular  functions,  exercised 

constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana.    Governing  under  these  circumstances,  are  of  such  a  char- 

himself  by  the  requirements  of  that  instrument  acter  as  to  deserve  to  be  recognized  by  this 

and  of  those  laws,  he  has  gone  on,  to  all  intents  House  at  this  time  ?  *' 

and  purposes,  as  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Yoorhees,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  reso- 

There  was  no  evidence  before  the  committee,  iutions,  saying :  '*  I  regard  this  question  as  one 

and  the  committee  believes  that  none  exista,  of  exceeding  and  paramount  importance.     I 

that  any  Union  man  in  Louisiana  resists  in  any  regard  it  as  setting  a  precedent  for  Mure  ac- 

manner  this  exercise  by  the  military  governor  tion  which  will  be  exceedingly  important  in 

of  the  civil  functions  of  the  Governor  of  Lou-  its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  Siis  Government, 

isiana.  In  other  words,  I  regara  it  as  surrendering  to 

^*  The  constitution  of  Louisiana  requires  that  the  executive  the  branch  of  the  Government 
when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  to  which  we  belong.  In  my  iudgment,  the 
representative  in  Congress,  from  death  or  executive  baa  already  usurped  tibe  Judicial  de- 
otherwise,  the  Governor  shall  by  proclamation  partment  of  this  Gtovemment  by  the  suspension 
call  a  special  election.  In  obedience  to  that  of  the  writ  of  habetu  eorput,  It  lacks  but  the 
requirement  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  sanction  of  such  a  report  as  the  committee  has 
and  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  large  num-  made  in  ^s  case  to  surrender  up  the  legis- 
bers  of  voters  in  those  two  congressional  dia-  lative  department  also  to  the  executive, 
tricts,  the  military  governor  called  an  election  ^  Now,  in  sapport  of  these  obsermtionB 
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wHcIl  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  treason  of  the  governor  and  of  hia  nnit- 

of  the  legislative  department  to  the  executive,  ing  in  the  rebellion.    In  view  of  these  facts 

by  the  principle  sought  to  be  enforced  hj  this  and  of  the  other  circomstances  in  which  tiie 

report,  allow  me  to  submit  to  the  House  what  people  of  Louisiana  had  been  placed  by  the 

I  conceive  the  law  in  such  cases  to  be.    The  rebellion,  might  not  the  loyal  electors  of  the 

law  as  laid  down  in  £iu;land,  in  a  report  several  districts  in  that  State,  when  the  mill* 

before  me,  in  the  case  of  Hall  m.  Oampbell  tary  power  of  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  by 

(1  Oowper^s  Reports),  and  which  has  the  sane-  the  arms  of  the  National  Gk>vemment,  have 

tion  of  the  highest  courts  of  our  own  country,  themselves,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  aa- 

is  this :  if  you  make  conquest  of  territory  from  sembled  in  convention  and  appointed  a  time 

a  foreign  enemy  with  whom  you  are  at  war,  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for. members  of 

you  may  in  that  territory  in  which  you  have  Oongress,  and  woidd  not  Congress  have  been 

made  conquest  and  planted  your  power,  estab-  authorized  to  receive  as  members  represent- 

li^  municipal  regulations  and  civil  laws,  set  atives  thus  chosen?    Now,  then,  the  people 

aside  the  laws  which  there  prevail,  and  sub-  of  these  two  districts,  having  assented  to  the 

stitute  a  system  of  laws  made  by  the  legis*  time  appointed   by   the    military   governor 

lative  authority  of  this  country.    This,  how*  (whether  his  action  was  le(|^  or  not)  for  the 

ever,  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection-  holding  of  an  election,  and  that  election  hav* 

ary  district  belonging  to  this  (Government.    K  ing  been  actually  held  by  the  loyal  electors  of 

you  reduce  a  revolted  State  to  obedience,  you  the  districts,  are  not  the  representatives  of 

cannot  supersede  her  laws  and  her  domestic  their  choice  entitled  to  seats  here  ? " 

institutions.    She  is  protected  in  them  by  that  Mr.  Yoorhees,  of  Indiana,  replied :   '^  Will 

very  Constitution  whose  supremacy  yon  daha  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell  me  how  many 

it  is  tiie  mission  of  our  arms  to  restore.    All  votera  oast  theyr  votes  on  the  day  of  that  elec- 

such  States  must  be  taken  back,  if  taken  back  tion  because  they  desired  to  be  represented  im 

at  all,  with  all  the  laws  unimpaired  which  they  this  Congress,  and  how  many  because  they 

themselves  have  made  for  tneir  own  govern-  wanted  to  save  their  slaves  under  the  proda- 

ment,  pursuant  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Fed-  mation  of  the  President?    If  he  can  give  me 

er^  Constitution.  this  information,  I  can  tell  him  how  much  the 

*^  Understand  this  principle.  If  the  South-  ratification  of  which  he  speaks  was  worth, 
ern  confederacy  is  a  foreign  power,  an  inde-  Both  inducements  were  held  out ;  and  if  the 
pendent  nationality  to-day,  and  you  have  con-  gentleman  can  inform  me  how  many  persons 
quered  back  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  you  voted  because  they  desired  to  prevent  their 
may  then  substitute  a  new  system  of  laws  in  property  being  taken  from  thew,  and  how 
the  place  of  the  laws  of  that  State.  You  may  many  because  they  desired  to  send  these  claim- 
then  supplant  her  civil  institutions  by  institu-  ants  here,  I  can  answer  how  far  this  act  of  the 
tions  made  anew  for  her  by  the  proper  author-  military  governor  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
ity  of  this  Government — not  by  the  executive.  The  inducement  in  regard  to  their  idaves  waa 
but  by  the  legislative .  branch  of  the  Govern*  deemed  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  insert  in 
ment,  assisted  by  the  executive  simply  to  tlie  the  body  of  the  proclamation,  and  I  have  no 
extent  of  signing  his  name  to  the  bills  of  legis-  doubt  it  brought  many  citizens  to  the  poUs.^' 
lation.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said :  "  What  is 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  correct ;  if  the  test  by  which  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Conway)  is  mined  ?  Unquestionably  the  ballot  box.  It  is 
correct,  and  this  assumed  power  in  the  South  the  action  of  the  electors  there  that  must  de- 
is  a  power  of  the  earth,  and  stands  to-day  upon  dde.  Sweep  away  all  your  sophistries,  your 
equ^  terms  of  nationality  with  ourselves,  and  cobwebs,  your  fine-spun  theories  and  technical 
we  conquer  back  State  by  State  its  territory  arguments.  You  must  go  to  the  badlot  box 
by  the  power  of  arms,  then  we  may  govern  and  count  out  the  honest  votes  of  the  honest 
them  independently  of  their  local  laws.  But  and  qualified  electors.  That  is  the  voice  to 
if  the  theory  tiiat  we  have  been  proceeding  which  we  most  listen,  and  that  is  the  only 
upon  here,  that  this  Union  is  unbroken ;  that  voice  that  we  may  properly  listen  to — the  an- 
no States  have  sundered  the  bonds  that  bind  tocratie  voice  of  the  people  speaking  as  sov- 
us  together;  that  no  successful  disunion  has  ereigns. 

yet  t&en  place — ^if  that  theory  is  atill  to  pre-  *^  Now,  it  is  asserted  here,  on  the  one  side^ 
vail  ia  these  halls,  then  this  thing  cannot  be  and  is  not  denied  on  the  other,  that  the  elec- 
done.  You  are  as  much  bound  to  uphold  the  tions  in  the  first  and  second  districts  in  Louis- 
laws  of  Louisiana  in  all  their  extent  and  in  all  iana  were  £airly  conducted ;  that  the  ballot 
their  parts  as  you  are  to  uphold  the  laws  of  boxes  were  le£b  undisturbed ;  that  there  was 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State  no  interposition ;  that  several  candidates  can- 
whose  civil  policy  has  not  been  disturbed."  vassed  tne  districts,  and  presented  their  re- 

Mc  Harnson,  of  Ohio,  presented  the  follow-  spective  claims  to  the  electors  as  best  they 

iug  view  of  the  subject :  ^'  The  congressional  might,  and  that  neither  the  military  nor  any- 

deiegation  from  that  State  was  not  chosen  in  body  else  interposed  to  prevent  a  free  exerdse 

1861,  in  consequence  of  rebellion ;    and  the  of  the  elective  franchise.    That  is  asserted  on 

office  of  governor  became  vacant  by  reason  the  one  side,  and  it  is  not  seriously  controvert- 
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ed  on  the  other,  as  I  nnderstand  the  argn-  ^*  Now,  sir,  It  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides 

ment.    What  else  do  we  want  f    What  but  the  of  the  House  that  a  military  governor  oan  ap- 

most  carping,  captions,  and  cavilling  disposition  point  civil  officers.    The  fiinctions  of  a  gov- 

conld  a^  more  ?    The  Oonstitntion  provides  emor  of  a  State  are  various.    Some  are  of  a 

that 'the  times,  places,  and  manner  for  holdioff  national  and  some  are  of  a  State  character, 

elections  for  senators  and  representatives  shall  Thns  the  governor  necessarily  becomes  mixed 

be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legidatare  np  with  national  affairs.     The  duties  which 

thereofl'    That  has  all  been  done  by  the  Legis-  the  governor  has  in  this  instance  exercised  are 

latnre  of  Lonisiana.   I  nnderstand  that  all  those  of  that  class.    He  is  required  by  the  laws  of 

fbrms  have  been  observed.^'  the  State  of  Lonisiana  to  order  elections  in 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his  cases  where  vacancies  may  occur.    It  was  ne- 

views  of  the  question  as  follows :   '^  I  have  cessary  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  this 

read  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  should  be  done  in  oraer  to  keep  up  their  inter- 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  eourse,  under  l^e  Constitution  of  the  United 

which  mycolleague  has  presentedto  the  House.  States,  with  the  Federal  €U)vernment.     IDie 

But  I  ml  to  see  how  they  have  removed  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  before  treason  and  se- 

doubts  as  to  the  p^wer  of  Gov.  Shepley  to  act  cession  took  place,  was  invested  with  authority 

in  issuing  his  writs  of  election.    They  say  truly  by  the  local  law  to  order  elections.    Now,  sir, 

that  the  powers  of  a  military  governor  have  what  have  our  armies  been  sent  therefor?    To 

their  origin  in  and  are  limited  by  necessity,  subjugate  the  rebels  and  to  restore  the  Union ; 

They  say  truly  that  his  powers  are,  to  some  and  for  that  purpose  the  military  governor,  zke- 

extent,  civil  as  well  as  military.    And  I  admit  cessarily  appointed  by  the  President,  is  clothed 

cheerfully  the  authority  of  the  case  dted  by  with  all  the  proper  power.    According  to  my 

them,  as  reported  in  16  Howard^s  Reports,  idea,  the  best  means  to  bring  the  States  in  re- 

But  suppose  Gen.  HaUeck  had  issued  a  writ  of  bellion  back  into  the  Union  will  be  to  permit 

election  for  a  member  of  Congress.    There  is  the  introduction  of  representatives  from  those 

nothing  in  the  reasoning  of  tiie  court  in  the  States  into  this  House." 

case  of  Cross  vs»  Harrison  which  would  have  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ghio,  was  of  opinion  that 

sustained  that  action.  the  election  was  illegaL    He  thus  stated  his 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  of  these  rebel  views:  "If  the  people  of  Louisiana  had,  under 
States  is  wholly  anomalous.  At  this  time  we  an  act  of  their  own  Legislature,  and  by  duly 
are  waging  war  against  them.  The  power  of  constituted  officers  of  an  existing  State  govem- 
the  Government  is  exerted  to  subdue  rebellion  ment,  organized  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
within  their  borders.  If  in  any  State  the  re-  held  this  election,  I  could  not  doubt  that  such 
bellion  shall  be  subdued  and  the  loyal  men  election  was  the  lawM  act  of  the  loyal  people, 
shall  reorganize  their  State  and  elect  their  But,  sir,  there  is  no  organized  constitutional 
governor,  who  shall  enforce  the  laws,  and  the  State  government  in  Louisiana,  nor  was  t^is 
people  ^all  then  act  under  the  laws,  and  shall  election  held  under  the  law  or  by  the  officers 
return  to  this  House  their  representatives,  they  of  such  government  of  Louisiana,  nor  under  a 
will  be  cheerfully  and  gladly  received ;  or  if  law  of  Congress.  I  therefore  repeat  my  prop- 
Congress  shall  pass  fit  enactments  under  which  osition:  representatives  can  be  elected  to  the 
elections  shall  be  held,  we  may  safely  act.  But  Federal  Legislature  only  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
at  this  moment  the  State  of  Lonisiana  is  a  State  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an  act  of  the 
in  rebellion  against  the  Government.  That  re-  Federal  Congress.  I  wish  to  inquire  when 
bellion  must  be  subdued  and  a  loyal  State  ere-  there*  has  been  any  decision  under  the  Govem- 
ated.  How  this  shall  be  done  we  know.  It  ment  of  the  United  States,  legislative  or  ex- 
can  be  effected  but  in  one  way.  Our  arms  eontive  or  judicial,  to  the  contrary  ? " 
must  cobquer  a  peace,  and  the  loyal  men,  pro-  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
tected  by  the  Government  and  aided  by  its  views  as  follows :  "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
legislation,  must  reform  their  State,  and  take  this  question  is  free  from  difficulty.  It  cer- 
their  place  again  as  our  friends  and  compan-  tainly  is  not.  But  it  has  been,  I  tliink,  quite 
ions  and  brethren.  So  shall  the  Constitution  too  summarily  disposed  of  by  gentlemen  op- 
be  upheld  and  tranquillity  be  restored."  posed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  committee.    It 

Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri,  was  in  favor  of  the  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much,  very 
resolutions  for  these  reasons :  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  much  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  the  discus- 
have  remarked  that  the  military  governor  ap-  sion  of  this  and  similar  questions,  results  from 
pointed  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  not  sent  the  attempt  to  apply  to  tne  condition  of  things 
there  for  military  purposes,  but  to  exercise  cer-  in  which  we  are  placed,  principles  and  rules 
tain  civil  powers  necessary  for  tiie  protection  from  writers  upon  mtemational  law  that  really 
of  the  people.  TTie  civil  authorities  there,  hav-^  throw  no  light  npon  and  have  no  just  appli- 
ing  abdicated,  became  a  treasonable  body,  and'  cation  to  that  condition,  in  many  respects  $iti 
omitting  to  perform  their  frmctions,  it  was  ne-  generis,  and  for  our  guide  in  which  history 
cessary  that  the  United  States  should  substi-  and  public  law  ftumish  no  precedents  or  even 
tute  some  authority  there  for  the  purpose  of  strong  analogies.  N(4  just  or  reasonable  eon- 
supplying  the  performance  of  those  functions  elusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  powers  of  a 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  people.  military  governor,  in  a  territory  conquered 
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from  a  foreign  eneray,  as  to  tlie  natare  and  of  taxes  and  the  collection  of  the  revenne  in 

extent  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  States  Louisiana,  to  point  oat  the  distinction  between 

or  parts  of  States  rescned  from  the  possession  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 

of  rebels  in  arms  against  ns.    This  is  a  mill-  impose  these  burdens  and  duties  upon  the  peo- 

taij  oooupation  of  oar  own  territory ;  an  occa-  pie,  and  the  enforcing  of  the  laws  which  secare 

pation  which  has  become  necessary  by  reason  to  them  the  eigoyment  of  their  rights  and  pri  vi- 

of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  leges  under  the  Constitution,  and  especially  this 

the  United  States  cannot  otherwise  be  enforced,  great  and  invaluable  right  of  repredentation, 

and  that  it  is  our  dul^to  enforce  th^n,  and  the  of  helping  to  make  the  laws  which  they  are 

right  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  have  bound  to  obey.    Cor  duty  to  protect  is  as  clear 

them  enforced,  not  merely  for  our  benefit,  but  as  their  duty  to  obey.      They  are  reciprocal 

their  protection.  and  interdependent. 

^'  Kow,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  object  of  ^*  We  may  meet  this  question  of  the  issue  of 

this  vast  movement  of  ours?    For  what  are  we  writs  of  election  in  another  manner.     The 

cariring  on  this  war  ?    For  the  purpose  of  en^  question  whether  these  writs  were  properly 

forcmg  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    Your  issued  or  not  is  a  technical  question^and  we 

war  has  no  other  just  or  legitimate  object  but  can  meet  it  by  a  technical  answer.    We  may 

the  enforcement  of  your  laws.    K  th^se  laws  meet  the  objection  that  the  writs  were  not  is- 

are  obstructed  by  armed  force  in  the  State  of  sued  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  State, 

Louisiana,  you  have  the  right  to  take  and  to  by  saying  that  they  were  issued  by  the  only 

maintain  military  occupation  of  that  State  to  executive  authority  of  that  State  which  the 

remove  such  obstruction.    You  have  the  right  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 

to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  in  these  districts  in  any  way  recognize,  and 

executed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  which,  in  matters  of  highest  concern,  they 

*<  Bo  gentlemen  say  Uuit  because  of  the  exist-  have  recognized  and  obeyed.  The  writs  of 
ence  of  armed  rebellion  in  the  State  of  Louis-  election  were,  in  fivct,  issued  upon  the  earnest 
iana  we  have  no  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  request  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  these  districts, 
tiie  United  States  there  f  Have  we  not  the  and  were  responded  to  and  confirmed  bv  them, 
right  to  collect  taxes  ?  Have  we  not  the  right  "  But  I  do  not  consider  the  strict  legality 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and  the  right  to  of  these  writs  vital  to  the  issue  before  us.  1 
conscript  soldiers  from  the  citizens  of  that  go  one  step  farther.  I  contend,  whether  these 
State  ?  Have  we  not  the  right,  by  military  writs  were  issued  by  the  executive  authority 
power,  to  protect  the  courts  of  the  United  of  the  State  or  not,  this  may  be  a  valid  elec- 
States  in  the  district  of  Louisiana  in  the  exer-  tion.  I  contend  that  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
cise of  their  jurisdiction?  I  take  this  position  stitution,  as  other  provisions  of  statute  in  rela« 
-—and  I  fisdl  to  see  how  it  can  be  controverted —  tion  to  this  subject,  is  within  the  well-settled 
that  if  you  are  in  the  military  ocoapation  of  distinction  between  provisions  which  aredirec- 
this,  your  own  territory,  you  hold  it  for  the  tory  and  those  which  are  essential  I  say,  xm- 
purpose  for  which  the  war  is  waged,  for  the  der  t^e  law  of  elections,  practised  upon  from 
purpose  of  upholding  the  jurisdiction  and  en-  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  this  hour, 
forcing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  yon  have  gone  behind  the  mere  form  to  get  at 
States.  the  substance  and  truth  of  the  thing ;  and  that 

'^  The  analogies  sought  to  be  drawn  from  these  safeguards  provided  by  the  laws  to  secure 

Yattelj  and  other  writers  on  public  law,  as  to  to  tiie  citizens  liie  orderly  exercise  of  the  right 

the  military  occupation  of  a  conquered  terri-  of  election  were  never  intended  to  be  used  as 

tory  from  a  foreign  state  have  very  imperfect  barriers  to  exclude  them  from  their  enjoyment, 

application  to  the  case  before  us.    The  Con-  "  The  point  to  which  I  was  endeavorinff  to 

stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the  lead  the  House  is  the  distinction  between  those 

supreme  law  of  Louisiana,  and  you  are  to  en-  provisions,  formal  and  directory,  and  those  that 

force  the  execution  of  those  laws.    And  I  see  I  deem  essential ;  and  that  the  House,  in  the 

no  valid  distinction  between  enforcing  those  exercise  of  its  power  to  judge  of  the  elections 

laws  which  impose  duties  and  burdens  upon  and  the  returns  of  its  members,  has  always  felt 

the  people,  and  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  itself  enabled  to  go  behind  the  ^  letter  which 

which  guarantee  and  prot<ect  the  rights  of  the  killeth,  to  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive,'  and 

loyal  people  of  the  State,  rights  springing  from  to  ascertain  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 

OS,  and  to  be  protected  by  us.''  been  a  fair  election  by  the  people  of  the  dis- 

Mr.  Conway :  *^  Was  the  law  under  whidi  trict,  having  full  opportunity  to  vote,  and  with- 
these  men  were  elected  a  law  of  the  United  out  violence  or  fraud.  And  therefore  if  gen- 
States  ?  "  tlemen  differ  as  to  the  authority  of  a  military 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts :   "  The  law  governor— or,  as  I  would  call  him,  the  provis- 

from  which  the  right  to  elect  was  derived,  and  ional  governor — of  a  State,  they  may  still  be 

to  be  elected,  was  a  law  of  the  United  States  satisfied  that  that  was  a  full  and  fair  notice  to 

and  the  supreme  law  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  election,  and  that  the  loyal 

I  wish  to  make  matters  dear  as  I  go.    I  want  people  of  those  districts,  having  had  such  fall 

gentlemen  who  believe  that  we  should  enforce  and  fair  notice,  did  meet  and  freely  exercise 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  their  elective  franchise." 
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After  a  farther  debate  the  resolntions  were    or  Ister  their  GoTernmentswonld  be  constrained  to  take 

adopted.    Yeas,  92 ;  nays,  44.  jj*®  ^^^  ,*»»«  7^!'^f  °.»n  some  effective  form,  even  to 

the. extent  of  forcible  intervention,  if  the  milder  form 

"■"■"""  did  not  prevail ;  that  the  rebellion  is  now  sustained  by 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  8d  of  March,  the  fol-  this  hope,  which  every  proposition  of  foreign  interfe- 

lowing  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  "^  qn^»  "ew,  and  that  without  this  life-givinsr 

iir«.aA^k«a^ff<.  ^»^o  ,„v  /5rv«  «;.«-;,i^««*;««    '  support  it  must  soon  yield  to  the  just  and  paternal 

Massachusetts,  came  up  for  consideraUon :  authority  of  the  Nation  J  Government  j  that,  cSnsider- 


WAerMBf  it  appears  from  the  diplomatic  corres-  ing  these  things,  which  are  aggravated  hy  the  motive 

pondence  submitted  to  Congress,  that  a  proposition,  of  the  resistance  thus  enooaraged,  the  United  States 

friendly  in  form.  looking  to  pacification  through  for-  regret  that  foreien  powers  have  not  frankly  told  the 

eign  mediation,  has  been  maae  to  the  United  States  by  ehiefi  of  the  rebellion  that  the  work  in  which  they  are 


tbe  President ;  and  whereas  the  idea  or  mediation  or  as  they  seek  to  found,  with  slavery  as  its  acknowledged 

intervention  in  some  shape  may  be  regarded  by  for-  comer  stone,  and  with  no  other  declared  object  of  sep- 

eign  Governments  as  practicable,  and  such  Govern-  arate  existence,  is  so  far  shocking  to  civilization  and 

ments,  through  this  misunderstanding,  may  be  led  to  the  mcral  sense  of  mankind,  that  it  must  not  expect 

proceedings  tending  to  embarrass  the  niendiy  relations  welcome  or  recognition  in  the  commonwealth  of^na- 

wbich  now  exist  between  them  and  tbe  United  States :  tions. 

and  whereas,  in  order  to  remove  for  the  future  all  lUaoltud,  That  the  United  States,  confident  in  the 
chance  of  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  and  to  se-  Justice  of  their  cause,  which  is  the  cause  also  of  good 
cure  for  the  United  States  the  full  eniojrment  of  that  government  and  of  human  rights  everywhere  among 
freedom  from  foreign  interference,  which  is  one  of  men :  anxious  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace, 
the  highest  rights  of  independent  States,  it  seems  fit  which  shall  secure  tranquillity  at  home,  and  remove  all 
that  Congress  should  declare  its  convictions  thereon :  occasion  of  complaint  abroad ;  and  awaiting  with  well- 
Therefore,  assured  trust  the  final  suppression  of  tbe  rebellion, 
.fiiMo^«a(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  through  which  all  these  things,  rescued  from  present 
That  while,  in  times  past,  the  United  States  have  danger,  will  be  secured  for  ever,  and  the  republic,  one 
sought  and  accepted  the  friendly  mediation  or  arbi-  and  indivisible,  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  will  con- 
tration  of  foreign  powers  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  tinue  to  stand  an  example  to  mankind,  hereby  an- 
international  questions,  where  the  United  States  were  nounce,  as  their  unalterable  purpose,  that  the  war  will 
the  party  of  the  one  part  and  some  other  sovereign  be  vi^rously  prosecuted,  according  to  the  humane 
power  the  party  of  the  other  part;  and  while  they  are  principles  or  Christian  states,  until  the  rebellion  shall 
not  disposed  to  misconstrue  the  natural  and  humane  he  overcome;  and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  their 
desire  of  fbreign  powers  to  aid  in  arresting  domestic  cause  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 
troubles,  which,  widening  in  their  influence,  have  af-  J2M0^««f,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  trans- 
flicted  other  countries ;  especially  in  view  of  the  cir-  niit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  through  tbe  Secretary 
cumstance,  deeply  regretted  by  the  American  people,  of  State,  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
that  the  blow  aimed  oy  ^e  rebellion  at  the  national  eign  countries,  that  the  declaration  and  protest  herein 
life  has  fallen  heavily  upon  the  laboring  population  of  set  forth  may  he  communicated  by  them  to  the  Gov- 
Europe :  yet,  notwithstanding  these  things.  Congress  ernments  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

SfSiSjJ'^*?^{?  regard  every  proposition  of  foreign  xhey  were  adopted,  without  dehato,  by  the 

interference  m  the  present  contest  as  so  fkr  unreason-  ^  n«™:««  „^x«      v    ^                             i     j 

able  and  inadmissible,  that  ite  only  explanation  will  be  I^^OWing  vote . 

found  in  a  misunderstanding  of^the  true  state  of  the  Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony.  Arnold,  Chandler,  Clark, 

question,  and  of  the  real  character  of  the  war  in  which  CoUamer,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot, 

the  republic  is  engaged.  Foster,  Grimes,  Hardizigj  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson, 

Jieaolved,  That  the  United  States  are  now  grappling  Hicks^  Howard,  Howe,  £ing.  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morrill, 

with  an  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion,  which  is  Kesmith,   Pomeroy,  Sumner,  Ten   Eyck,  Trumbull, 

seeking  the  destruction  of  the  republic  that  it  may  Wade,  Willey,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts 

build  a  new  power,  whose  comer  stone,  according  to  — 81. 

the  confession  of  its  chiefs,  shall  be  slavery ;  that  for  Nats— Messrs.  Carlile,  Latham,  Powell,  Saulsbury, 

the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  thus  to  save  the  and  Wall — 5. 

repubhc  imd  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  pow-  The  resolutions  were  adopted  hy  the  follow- 
er, the  National  Government  is  now  employing  armies  -^^  „^4.^  •    ^^^  ti««o«  . 
And  fleets,  in  fuU  fkitii  that  through  tWe  elbrts  aU  »°«  ^^^  ^^  "^®  ^^^^ ' 

the  purposes  of  conspirators  and  rebels  will  be  crush-  Tbas— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab- 
ed ;  that  while  engaged  in  this  struggle,  on  which  so  bitt,  Bailey,  Baxter,  Bin^am,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Samuel 
much  depends,  any  proposition  fh>m  a  foreign  power,  S.  Blair,  Blake,  Brid^,  William  G.  Brown,  BufiSnton, 
whatever  form  it  may  take,  having  for  its  object  tiie  Campbell,  Casey,  Chamberiain,  Clark,  Clements,  Col- 
arrest  of  these  efforts,  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its  in-  fax,  Frederick  A.  Conkliog,  Roscoe  Cookling,  Con- 
fluence, an  encouragement  to  the  rebellion  and  to  its  way,  Covode,  Cutler,  Dawes,  Dunn,  Edgerton,  Eliot, 
declared  pretensions,  and,  on  this  account,  is  calculat*  Ely,  Fen  ton,  Samuel  C.  Fessenden.  Thomas  A.  D.  Fes- 
ed  to  prolong  and  embitter  the  conflict,  to  cause  in-  senden,  Fisher,  Flanders,  Francnot,  Frank,  Gooch, 
creased  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  to  post-  Goodwin,  Granger,  Gorlev,  Haight,  Hale.  Harrison, 
pone  the  much-desired  day  of  peace;  that,  with  these  Horton,  Hutohins,  Julian,  kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg, 
convictions,  and  not  doubting  that  every  such  proposi-  William  Kellogg,  Leary.  Lehman,  Loomis,  Law,  Mo- 
tion, although  made  with  good  intent,  is  injurious  to  Indoe,  McKean,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Marston,  May- 
the  nationalinterests.  Congress  will  be  obliged  to  look  nard,  Mitohell,  Moorhead,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Justin  S. 
upon  any  further  attempt  in  the  same  direction  as  an  Morrill,  Nixon,  Olin,  Patton,  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Pike, 
unfriendly  act.  which  it  earnestly  deprecates,  to  the  Pomeroy,  Porter,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  U.  Rice, 
end  that  nothing  may  occur  abroad  to  strengthen  the  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sargeant,  Sedf^ck,  Shacks,  Sbef- 
rebellion  or  to  weaken  those  relations  of  goodwill  with  fleld,  Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Smith,  spauldtng,  Stevens, 
foreign  powers  which  the  United  Stetes  are  happy  to  Stratton,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Francis  Thomas,  Train, 
cultivate.  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Valkenburgfa,  Van  Wyck, 

Besohedy  That  the  rebellion  from  its  beginning,  and  Verree,    Walker,    Wallace,    Wasbbume,     Webster, 

far  back  oven  in  the  conspiracy  which  preceded  ite  Wheeler,  Albert  S.  White,  Wilson,  Windom,  Worces- 

outbreak,  was  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  support  from  ter,  and  Wright — 108. 

foreign  powers :  that  ite  chiefs  ft*equentiy  boasted  that  Nats— Messrs.    William   Allen,   Ancona,   Calvert, 

the  people  of  Europe  were  so  far  dependent  upon  re-  Crittenden,  Dunlap,  Grider,  Johnson,  Kerrigan,  Knapp, 

gular  supplies  of  the  great  Southern  staple,  that  sooner  Lazear,  Mallory,  May,  Noble,  Norton,  Nugen,  Penole- 
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top,  Peny,  Price,  BobingOD,  Shiel,  Stileiy  Yallandig-  said  eommissioBen  shall  be  aviborized  at  said  sale  to 

WmDt  Yoorheea,  w  adaworth,  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  bid  off  the  same  for  the  United  States  at  a  sum  not  ez- 

Wiokliffe,  and  x  eamaa— 28.  oeeding  two  thirds  of  the  assessed  ralne  thereof,  unless 

An  act  waB  also  passed  to  prevent  oorre-  J???.5?!J°,fte!i?*^t*'!J^M'*°lJ  JJ^^l  l^A****  ^^ 

«.^«;i^»^o.   «ri*i*    ^u:!.»n«   ^fi   ♦iwN   >,>««ftv^^-«*«  *'*®  *"°®  ™*»*  "®  Struck  onto  the  highest  bidder,  who 

g)ondence  with    citizens  of  the  confederate  ottdh  upon  paying  the  purchase  money  in  gold  and 

States,    it  provides  **  that  if  any  person,  being  silver  coin,  or  in  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  United 

a  resident  of  the  United  States,  or  being  a  citi-  States,  or  in  United  States  notes,  or  in  certificates 

cen  thereof;  and  residing  in  any  foreign  conn-  J.^,  indebtedness  against  the  United  States,  be  en- 

♦rv  »h^^^   wUhntif  thft  nArmiaAinn  nr  onthnrifv  ******'  ^  receive  from  Said  commissioners  their  cer- 
tnr,  shau,  witnont  tne  permission  or  autnonty  ^^q^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  certificate  shall  be  ro- 
of the  Groverniuent  of  the  United  States,  and  ceived  in  all  courts  and  places  as  ^ma/acw.  evidence  | 
with  the  intent  to  defeat  its  measures,  or  to  of  the  re^larity  and  viuidity  of  said  sale,  and  of  the 
weaken  in  any  way  their  efficacy,  hold  or  com-  *iJ*o  9^  said  purchaser  or  purchasers  under  the  same ; 

mence,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  correspond-  ^^^»  That  the  owner  of  said  lots  of  ground,  or 
^«.xv«,  «**^w*j  V*   AuuEx^v.^/,  a**j  vv**^o4/v««  .    ^  person  of  the  Umted  States  havmg  any  valid 

ence  or  mtercourse,  wntten  or  verbal,  with  Uen  upon  ot  interest  in  the  same,  may  at  any  time  with. 

the  present  pretended  rebel  government,  or  in  sixty  days  after  said  sale  appear  before  the  said  board 

with  any  officer  or  i^ent  thereof,  or  with  anj  of  tax  commissioners  in  his  or  her  own  proper  per- 

other  individual  acting  or  sympathizing  there-  fP"'^**^-;!  't'^^^'il''^\^?  J^  ~*f  *°  ""PPST* 

«rUi. .  ««  iP  ««•  «««!.  ^«— ««  «v.<.  ^»i«r  »n4i,^.  ^"^  Coustitotion  of  the  United  States,  and  paying  the 

With ;  or  if  any  such  person  not  duly  author-  ^^unt  of  said  tax  and  penalty,  with  interest  thireon 

ized  shall  counsel  or  assist  in  any  such  corre-  from  the  date  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  President 

spondence  or  intercourse  with  such  intent,  he  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  at  the  rate 

shall  be  deemed  ffuilty  of  a  biarh  misdemeanor,  ^^  fifteen  per  centum  per  annum,  together  with  the 

«.d,  on  conviction  before  any  court  of  the  SSKTef  l^S"l.SSSX'S^*te.'i^ 

Umted  States  havmg  Jurisdiction,  snail  be  pun-  iota  of  land  from  said  sale;  and  any  purchaser  under 

ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  by  the  same  having  paid  moneys.  Treasury  notes,  or  other 

imprisonment  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  ex-  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  shall. 


of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  rendering  up  the  certificates  of  sale:  And  pravidid 

offender  shall  be  first  arrested  is  to  have  juris-  y«r^A<r,  That  if  the  owner  of  said  lots  of  ground  shall 

diction.^'  be  a  minor,  a  non-resident  alien,  or  loyal  citizen  be* 

^_^^^_^  yond  the  seas,  a  person  of  unsound  mind  or  under  a 

l^al  disability,  the  guardian,  trustee,  or  other  person 

An  amendment  to  the  act  for  the  collection  5.YJ"£iSm^5«^«^lS^v*'tim«'^ 

A  J.      . ..          .    .              . .             J*  X  •  X  may  redeem  toe  same  at  any  time  witnin  two  years 

of  direct  taxes  in  insurrectionary  distncts  was  ^r  the  sale  thereof,  and  in  the  manner  above  pro- 
passed  m  the  following  form :  rided,  and  with  like  effect :  And  provided  fuHher,  That 

S^aS  Lrf^d^^  n^7^^h^^fj^:!^'  forttovemment  use,  for  war,  mUiUry,  naval,  revenue,* 

ISl'^  J  /«^  jSl^^S.rA«-^^  chariUble,  educational,  or  police  purpises.  miy,  at  said 

approved  June  8€9en,  eighteen  hundred  and  wxty4wo.  ^^^  ^e  bid  in  bv  said  commissionerTunder  &  direc 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  BepretentO'  tion  of  the  President,  for,  and  struck  off  to,  the  United 
tivet  of  tAe  United  Statee  of  AmervM  in  Congreee  at'  States :  And  provided  further,  That  the  certificate  of 
iembied,  That  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  entitled  said  commissioners  shul  only  be  affected  as  evidence 
*' An  act  for  the  collection  of  direct  taxes  in  insurrec-  of  the  re^arity  and  validity  of  sale  by  establishing 
tionary  districts  within  the  United  States,  and  for  the  fact  that  said  property  was  not  subject  to  taxes,  or 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  seven,  eighteen  bun-  that  the  taxes  had  been  paid  previous  to  sale,  or  that 
drCd  ano^  sixtv-two,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  the  property  had  been  redeemed  according  to  the  pro- 
lows  :  Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  visions  of  this  act. 
said  board  of  oommissioDcrs  shall  be  required,  in  case  Approved,  February  6, 1868. 
the  taxes  charged  upon  the  said  lots  and  parcels  of  land  a  -.    .-*.  -.—  o               ji  i.^  /!-^»Vi.  *   av    a  i  •-. 
shall  not  be  ^id,  m  provided  for  iff  thrthird  section  /^^  ^  "^^  also  passed  to  facilitate  the  taking 
of  this  act,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  advertised  for  sate  of  depositions  withm  the  Umted  States,  to  be 
in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  town,  parish,  district,  used  in  the  courts  of  Other  countries.     It  is  as 
or  county  where  situate ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  news-  follows : 
puier  published  in  said  town,  parish,  district,  or  coun* 

ty,  or  if  the  publisher  thereof  refuse  to  publish  the  An  Ai^to  fa^itaU  the  tabiM  of  Depontione  within 
same,  then  in  any  other  newspaper  to  be  selected  by  '^  C^«*^  'S^,  to  be  veed  tn  the  Courts  of  other 
said  commissioners  in  said  district,  or  in  the  city  of  Countrtee,  and  for  other  purpoeet. 
Washington,  for  at  least  four  weeks,  and  by  posting  £e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  JiepresentO' 
notices  of  said  sale  in  three  public  places  in  the  town,  tivet  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  Congress  at' 
prarish,  district,  or  countv  within  wnich  said  lands  are  eernbled,  That  the  testimony  of  an  v  witness  residing 
situate,  at  least  four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of  sale ;  within  the  United  States,  to  be  nsea  in  any  suit  for  the 
and  at  the  time  and  place  of  sale  to  cause  the  same  to  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  in  any  court 
be  severally  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  sum  not  in  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States 
less  than  the  taxes^  oenalty,  arid  costs,  and  ten  per  are  at  peace,  and  in  which  the  Qovemment  of  such 
centum  per  annum  uferest  on  said  tax,  pursuant  to  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an  int^- 
said  notice;  in  all  cases  where  the  owner  of  said  lots  est.  may  be  obtained,  to  be  usea  in  such  suit.  If  a  com- 
er parcels  of  ground  shall  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  mission  or  letters  rogatory  to  take  such  testimony  shall 
sale,  appear  in  person  before  the  said  board  of  com*  have  been  issued  from  the  court  in  which  said  suit  is 
missioners  and  pav  the  amount  of  said  tax,  with  ten  per  pending,  on  producing  the  same  before  the  district 
eentum  interest  thereon,  with  the  cost  of  advertising  judee  of  any  district  where  said  witness  resides  or 
the  same,  or  request  the  same  to  be  struck  off  to  a  shall  be  found,  and  oo  due  proof  being  mode  to  such 
purchaser  for  a  less  sum  than  two  thirds  of  the  assess-  judge  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  is  material  to 
id  value  of  said  several  lots  or  parcels  of  ground,  the  the  psrty  desiring  the  same,  such  judge  shall  issue  a 
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which  such  witness  is  required  to  attend,  which  place  Btatntes  of  1812  and  1818.  It  is,  in  plain  terms, 
shall  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  plaee  whera  a  bill  to  authorize  privateers ;  that  is,  private 
saidwitness  resides  or  shall  be  serred  with  said  sam-    armed  vesselB  licensed  to  cruise  against  the 

"sm.  i.  And  be  UfuHher  emxcUd,  That  if  any  peraoa  commerce  of  an  enemy,  and  looking  to  booty 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  ai>pear  at  the  time  and  place  »W  support,  OOmpensaUon,  and  salary.  It  is  by 
mentioned  in  the  summons  issued,  in  aooordance  with  booty  that  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  are 
this  act.  ^irtf,  upon  his  appearanoe,  he  shaU  refoseto    to  be  paid.    Booty  is  the  motive  power  and 

the  district  court  of  the  United  states.  o^*  S^mg  mto  details.    Surely  a  bill  of  this 
Sbc.  8.  JiMJ^i^/tif^A^MacM,  That  every  witness    Character  ought   not   to   be  passed  without 
who  shall  appear  and  testify,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall    strong  reason. 

be  allowed  and  shaU  receive  from  the  party,  at  whose        a  Looking  at  the  bill  more  doeely,  it  wfll  be 

instance  he  shall  have  been  summoned,  the  same  tees  a.„„  j  x^  x,  JL^  x^^  ;i:  J5«^V««7«™    aL2  1^ 

and  mileage  as  are  aUowed  to  witnwses  in  suits  de-  *^^^  ^  °^^^  *^o  distmct  features:  first,  as  a 
pending  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  ^^^  agency  against  the  rebellion ;  and  seoond- 

Ssc.  4.  And  bs  U  further  enacted.  That  whenever  ly,  as  a  provision  for  privateers  in  any  future 
any  commission  or  letters  rogatory,  issned  to  take  the    war.    I  have  called  these  two  features  distinct. 

interest,  shaU  have  been  executed  by  the  court  or  the    be  right  and  the  other  wrong.    Une  may  be 

commissioner  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  di-  adopted  and  the  other  r€|}ected« 

rected,  the  same  shall  be  retamed  by  such  conrt  or        «'  go  far  as  the  bill  promises  any  substantial 

fi?Zi1±S^^lhi^i.^t*iiS;,'L?w^  *^®lP  ^  V^^^%  do^  ^^  rebeUion  wiHiout 

otates  nearest  tbe  place  wbere  saia  letters  or  commis*  -.^^5^  j.v-.t.    ^ S-. n»^    i    -l*  ^ -^ 

sion  shall  have  been  executed,  who,  on  leoeivlng  the  »ore  than  counteryailmg  mischief  it  may  prop- 
same,  shall  indorse  thereon  a  certificate,  stating  the  my  be  entertamed.  But  what  can  it  do  against 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  same  was  re-  the  rebellion  9  And  where  is  the  policy  or  ne* 
ceived;  and  that  the  said  deposition  is  in  the  same  cessity  on  which  it  is  founded?  If  senators 
condition  as  when  he  received  the  same;  and  he  shall  ♦i,:„v  fl»«i-  4-i«a  wii  ^r%  A^  «»«•  «*w^  «».«  t  «•» 
thereupon  transmit  the  said  letters  or  commission,  so  tl^^nk  t^t  the  biU  can  do  any  good  now,  I  am 
executed  and  certified,  by  mail,  to  the  derk  of  the  ^^  that  they  listen  to  their  hopes  rather  than 
court  from  which  the  same  issued,  in  the  manner  in  to  the  testimony.  Why,  sir,  the  rebels  aguust 
which  his  oflElcial  de8pat4Aes  are  transmitted  to  the  whom  you  propose  to  cruise  are  absolutely 
Ctovemmait.  And  the  testimony  of  witnesses  so  as  without  commerce.  Pirate  ships  they  have, 
aforesaid  taken  and  returned  shaU  be  read  as  evidence  ■"•,"•*"  ^^-tir^^*^^*  -i.**.™  mxi^  u^cjr  *xo,to, 
on  the  trial  of  the  suit  in  which  the  same  shall  have  eq^ipped  m  England,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
been  taken,  without  objection  as  to  the  method  of  re-  Unleashed  upon  the  sea  to  prey  upon  us;  but 
turning  the  same.  there  is  not  a  single  bottom  of  theirs  which  can 
Appbovbd,  Jfarek  3, 186«.  afford  that  booty  which  is  the  pay  and  incen- 
The  folio wiDg  act  concerning  letters  of  tive  of  the  privateer.  It  would  be  hardly  more 
marque,  &c.,  was  also  passed  :  irrational  to  try  to  enlist  private  armed  ships 
AnAd(»ncemingZeUer»o/Ifargue,P>iee8,andJPHge  against  the  king  of  Dahomey. 

Goods.  ,  But,  while  I  see  no  probable  good  from  the 

Be  U  enaded  ly  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepreeenta-  launching  of  privateers  on  the  Ocean  to  cruise 

fives  of  the  UnUed  States  of  America  in  Congress  as-  against  a  commerce  which  does  not  exist,  and 

semhUd^  That  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  the  to  be  paid  by  a  booty  which  cannot  be  found, 

President  of  the  United  States  is  authorised  to  issue.to  j  gee  certam  evils  which  I  am  anxious  to  avoW 

private  armed  vessels  of  the  \JmMA  States,  commis-  ^^  ^,  ^  „^- ^  ^^  ^^  ««««♦,.»  .<k«^^:.ii«.  «*  ♦!*;- 

sions  or  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  "'r  the  sake  of  my  country,  especially  at  thu 

form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  moment.    I  tuJUK  that  1  cannot  be  mistaken  m 

the  United  States,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg-  this  anxiety. 

ulations  for  the  sovemment  and  conduct  thereof,  and        ««it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  ancient 

for  the  adjudication  and  disposal  of  the  prizes  and  sal-  -,„.-,^  ^„;i-  ax,^  !-«.  ^i?  «-*;^«»-  a«aW«-  *^M«-afAAi. 

vages  m^  by  such  vessel:  Provi^ThsX  the  au-  ?^.^^°?  *  ®v  m        ^^lOns,  every  pwatfer 

thority  conferred  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  terminate  is  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  one  Of  which 

at  the  end  of  three  vears  from  the  passage  of  this  act  is  that  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  dangerous 

Appbovbd,  March  8, 1868.  rfght,  the  much-disputed  right  of  search.  There 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  urged  by  Mr.  is  no  nghtof  war  with  regard  to  which  nations 

Grimes,  of  Iowa,  who  said:  '*I  frankly  own  are  more  sensitive,  and  no  nation  has  been 

that  my  purpose  is  to  declare  a  principle  which  more  sensitive  than  our  own,  while  none  has 

shall  have  a  general  as  well  as  a  special  appli-  suffered  more  from  its  exercise.    By  virtue  of 

cation.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  world  that,  how*  this  right,  every  licensed  sea-rover  will  be  en- 

ever  much  other  nations  have  changed  or  may  titled  to  stop  and  overhiual  c«i  the  ocean  all 

change  their  policy  on  this  subject,  we  will  ad-  merdiant  vessels  under  wnatever  flag.    If  he 

here  to  ours.    If  the  President  shall  find  him-  cannot  capture,  he  can  at  least  annoy.    If  he 

self  environed  with  new  difficulties,  involved  cannot  make  prize,  he  can  at  least  make  trouble, 

in  new  complications,  I  wish  him  to  have  the  and  leave  behind  a  sting.    I  know  not  what 

power  to  *•  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  *  against  any  course  the  great  neutral  powers  may  adopt ; 

new  enemy  that  may  declare  against  us."  nor  do  I  see  how  they  can  undertake  to  set 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  oppoeitioD,  aside  this  ancient  right,  even  if  they  smart  un« 
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der  its  exerdsd.    Bnt  when  I  consider  that  On  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  166d,  the  State  owed 

these  powers  have  slready  hy  solemn  oon*  $1,849,800  of  temporary  loans,  which,  with 

▼ention  renomiced  the  whole  system  of  pri-  some  increased  ezpenditares,  was  met  by  the 

vateers  among  themselyes,  I  confess  my  fears  sale  of  $2,000,000  State  bonds.  The  first  millicMi 

that  they  will  not  witness  with  perfect  ealni*  sold  at  a  range  of  from  0^  to  12  per  cent 

ness  the  annoyance  to  which  their  oommeroe  premiun,  netthig  $102,585.50. 

will  be  exposed.    And  now,  sir,  mark  my  pre-  Of  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  the  qnota  of  the 

Motion.  R^ery  exercise  upon  neutral  commerce  State  was  $261,981.90..    It  was  paid  by  a  sur- 

of  this  terrible  right  of  search  by  a  privateer  render  of  United  States  certificates  held  by  the 

will  be  the  frnitftil  occasion  of  misonderstand-  State.  The  gross  annual  receipts  for  four  years 

ing,  bickering,  and  controversy,  at  a  moment  were  as  follows: 

when,  if  I  oonld  hare  my  way,  tiiere  shooldbe      1880 |i,oio,604 1  ises $4,841,147.95 

nothing  to  interfere  with  that  accord,  bar-      i^fli 805.071  Uses 6,101,874.74 

mony,  and  sympathy  which  are  dne  from  oiyil-  The  taxes  and  taxable  property  were  as  fol* 

ized  states  to  onr  republic  in  its  great  battle  lows : 

with  barbarism.    Even  if  we  are  not  encour-         Grand  Ltet |247,o«5,8il 

aged  to  expect  these  things  from  Europe,  I        Twomiii  uz |48«,ii0.74 

hope  that  nothing  wiU  be  done  by  us  that  wiU         Commnuaon  ux,  n i»,9S7.7fl^-f80«,06a4» 

put  impediments  in  their  way.    Jusdy  sensi*  S<>^"*  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows: 

tive  with  regud  to  our  own  rights,  let  ua  re-         tS'^^^JSJSSb*^*^  ^^  ***** %S«9'?8 

apect  the  sennbilities  of  others.  "  **"  tampikS  itock'if  non^reiideiii! ;          88.68 

*'It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  have  an  **    iiBQnuMe  stock 7,8n.is 

nnqnestfoned  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque.  Avails oV'S?nrt«....r..::::::::;.V.V.::::  ^9^^^ 

Rights,  whenexeroised  ont  of  season  orimpra*         TazoDnvings  unks 110,576^67 

dently,  may  be  changed  into  wrongs.    It  was  "    iimtii«iamirMice<» ifi,694.8i 

a  maxim  of  ancient  Jurisprudence,  Btcutere  tuo^  The  school  fond  of  the  State  amounted,  on 

ut  alienum  nan  Imdcu;  and  I  think  that  this  Hay  let,  to  $2,049,426;  the  income  from  which 

maxim,  at  least  in  its  spirit,  is  applicable  to  the  during  the  year  had  been  $187,998,  which  was 

S resent  occasion.  Our  right  may  be  dear ;  but  a  gain  of  $6,909  over  the  previous  year.    The 

!  its  exercise  woold  iiyure  or  annoy  others,  number  of  children  returned  between  the  ages 

without  corresponding  advantage  to  ourselves,  of  four  and  sixteen,  was  110,496.    A  dividend 

we  shall  do  wdl  if  we  forbear  to  exercise  it."  cf  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  for  each  child 

The  measure  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  was  paid  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 

tho  following  vote :  leaving  $26,984  in  the  treasury.    The  amount 

Tka8— Hessrt.  Anthony,  Arnold,  Chandler,  OUik,  raised  by  tax  on  property  for  schools  exceeded 

OoUamer,  Oowin,Dooiittle,  FeoMnden,  Fpot^  Foator,  that  paid  by  the  State.    The  State  Reform 

Rice,  ShCTcn^  Tarpie,  Wade,  and  WUson  of  Mass^  Y^^  State  prison  over  its  expenditures  were 

ehnsetta— 27.  $961.    In  the  Insane  Retreat  the  number  of 

Nat»— Meaara.  Daria,  Dixon,  Handeraon,  Howard,  beneficiaries  of  the  State  were  188 :  also  88 

Una  of  iDdiaoa,  Poinaroy,  Sumner,  Trumboll,  and  beneficiaries  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum; 

Wilwu  of  Miaaourt-9.  ^^  patients  in  the  Hospital ;  15  imbeciles  who 

For  a  statement  of  the  financial,  measures  ^^re  beneficiariea    The  capital  of  the  several 

adoptedat this  wssionof  Oongreas,  wFiNANOEs  railroads,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  State, 

OY  THB  Unit«o  St^tk^  The  hberaUty  of  these  i^  $22,665,490.    The  length  of  roads  under 

measures  was  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  famish  charters  granted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 

the  Government  with  ample  ftmds  to  conduct  gtate,  is  782  miles,  of  which  600  are  within 

public  aflDurs  to  the  dose  of  its  existing  term  the  Stete.    Total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  in. 

of  office.    The  measures  relative  to  the  army  Merest  $2,088,924:  receipts,  $8,678,291 ;   net 

in  like  manner  placed  the  whole  imhtery  power  earnings,  $1,146,461;   miles  run,  2,449,706; 

at  tne  service  of  the  Government,  and  removed  passengers  carried,  2,968,076.    There  are  sev- 

all  distinctions  between  the  miUtia  and  the  reg-  enty-five  banks  in  the  State.  Capital,  $21,849,- 

'^^^'T^^.i.    ^xr     1..^         .       ,      :,   m,.  146;  dcposits,  $9,578,074;  circulation,  $12,- 

On  the  4th  of  ACarch  the  session  closed.  The  850,858 ;  spede,  $1,466,857.    Since  the  oom- 

tennofoffioeof  the  members  of  the  Thirty-sev*  meneement  of  the  war  to  May  Ist,  28,219 

enth  Congress  expired  at  that  time,  excepting  a  soldiers  had  enlisted  in  the  several  Connecticut 

portion  of  the  Senate.  regiments.    This  number  was  reduced  7,687, 

CONNECTICUT.  The  Leafishiture  of  Con-  by  deaths  and  diseharffes,  including  those  who 
nectlcut  assembled  on  May  4th.  The  reeeipts  entered  the  service  for  three  months.  The 
and  disbursemente  of  the  State  for  the  year  end-  number  of  volunteers  in  the  field  who  had  fam- 
ing March  80th,  1868,  were  as  follows :  ilies  in  the  State,  was  8,880,  to  whom  $70,686 
On  hand,  April  i«t,  1868 $2M;480.4t  were  paid  monthly  in  bounties.    The  drafts  on 

FobUc  rer«aM 4,i5e,g84B6  ^^  treasury  fi  »r  the  equipment  and  support  of 

DiabuJSLie'Ato $4201 171 94  ^"^^^^'^^  voluuteers,  amounted  to  $2,101,566.    besides 

Paid  interest. . .  /. iMJosioi^sstmM  the  bounty  of  $402  offered  by  the  United  States 

BaUnoe,  April,  1868 fio«,iTo.04  in  July  to  volunteers,  the  State  also  offered 
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$80  per  year,  of  which  one  third  Was  payable  660  were  bom  in  the  United  States ;  850  of 

every  four  months;  also,  if  the  volunteer  had  foreign  birth,  and  20  unknown, 

a  fiunily,  $6  per  month  were  paid  to  his  wife.  The  election  for  State  officers  took  place  on 

and  $2  per  month  to  each  child  under  fourteen  the  first  Monday  in  April.    The  candidates 

years  of  age.    If  the  volunteer  was  disabled  for  governor  were,  Wm.  A.  Buckingham,  Ad- 

in  service,  the  payment  to  his  family  was  con*  ministration,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Opposi- 

tinued  during  such  disability.    Bounties  were  tion.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  Buckingham, 

^so  paid  by  the  several  cities  and  towns,  usoal-  41,082 ;  Seymonr,  88.896 ;  Scattering,  36.    To« 

ly  about  $800.  tal  vote,  79,468. 

The  quota  of  the  State,  under  the  draft,  was  •  The  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

7,691,  of  which  only  2,608  had  been  obtained  Senate.    Honse. 

by  the  17th  of  October,' making  a  deficiency  AdmiDiBtration is         142* 

of  6,188.    The  quota  under  the  call  for  volun-  Oppoution 8  95 

teers,  made  October  17th,  was  5,482.     The  Xhe  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 

,  deficiency  of  the  State  on  former  calls  was  at  follows : 

that  time  1,748,  according  to  the  estimate  of  *        lit  dist.     2d  dist    sd  diit.     4tli  diet 

the  War  Department;    but,  according  to  the       Admin... io,49S      lo,420      8,873      11,248 

State  accounts,  it  had  a  surplus  of  581 .    Under  OpposiUon.  ..10.158      11,450      6,881       10,892 

the  call  of  February  1st,  1864,  the  quota  was  A  large  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 

increased  8,631-^total,  9,068.     At  that  date,  State,  in  the  army,  received  a  fbrlough  about 

4,477  had  enlisted  and  about  2,860  veterans  tiie  time  of  election,  and  returned  home.    The 

had  re^nlisted,  leaving  1,726  men  to  be  raised  number  was  between  1,000  and  8,000.    At  the 

by  March  10th,  1864.    At  an  extra  session  of  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was 

the  Legislature,  convened  Nov.  8d,  the  returns  passed  to  enable  persons  absent  from  the  State 

from  the  first  district  (Hartford)  showed  the  and  enlisted  in  the  armies  to  vote.     This  law 

number  of  conscripts  obtained  under  the  draft  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 

to  be  60 ;  substituted,  642 ;  paid  commutation,  to  be  unconstitutional 

528;  conscripts  who  never  reported,  848 ;  do.  CONNOR,  Hon.  Skkffikgton,  LL.D.,  a  Puis- 

deserted,  11;  substitutes  deserted,  8.     In  the  ne  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  Up* 

second  district  (New  Haven)  conscripts  se-  per  Canada.    Greorge  Skeffington  Connor  was 

cured,  84 ;  substitutes,  664 ;  paid  commutation,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1810.    He  entered 

296 ;  never  reported,  171 ;  deserted,  71 ;  sub-  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 

stitutes  deserted,  6.     In  the   third   district  graduated  there  in  1830.    In  the  same  year  he 

(New  London)  conscripts  secured,  46 ;  substi-  married  Eliza  Hume,  of  Humewood,  county 

tntes,  843;   paid,  282;    never  reported,  269;  Wioklow  (whose  grandfather,  uncle,  and  cous- 

oonsoripts deserted,  none;  substitutes  deserted,  in-german  have  successively,  since  1784,  repre- 

4.    The  final  returns  showed :  sented  th^ounty  in  the  Honse  of  Commons), 

Conscripts  and  substitQtes 2,276  and  niece  W  the  last  Lord  Hartland.    In  1 882| 

Paid  $300 i,25«  became  to  Canada  with  Mrs.  Connor  and  the 

09»^V»id $375,600  families  of  ex-ChanceUor  Blake,  the  Bishop  of 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislatilre,  in  Huron,  Archdeacon  Brough,  and  other  gentle* 
November,  an  act  was  passed,  giving  to  each  men  who,  like  himself,  emigrated  in  that  year 
colored  volunteer,  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  from  Ireland  to  Canada, 
such  sum  as  should  make  his  monthly  pay  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Mr.  Connor  took 
equal  to  the  amount  received  from  the  United  up  his  residence  in  the  township  of  Ovillia, 
States  by  the  other  volunteers  from  Connecti*  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  where  he  lived 
cut,  and  an  allowance  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  for  two  years ;  but  becoming  tired  of  a  life  in 
cents  per  month  for  his  clothing  in  addition,  the  back  woods  of  Canada,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
Ten  dollars  were  paid  to  the  person  procure  land,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  went  to 
ing  volunteers,  for  each  man.  No  volunteer  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  be  resided  for 
under  the  act  was  to  be  discharged  except  in  some  years. 

the  county  yi  which  he  enlisted.    Two  hun-  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Connor  was  called 

dred  thousand  dollars  were  appro|friated  for  to  the  Irish  bar,  in  1888 ;  and,  on  his  retnm 

this  purpose.    Another  act  provided  for  the  to  Canada,  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  Osgoode 

payment  of  three    himdred    dollars   bounty  Hall,  in  1842.    He  entered  into  partnership 

to  each  volunteer,  in  addition  to  all  previous  with  ex-Chancellor  Blake  and  Mr.  Justice  Mor* 

sums  ordered.    The  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  rison.    In  1846  he  again  visited  Ireland,  and 

thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  pur-  upon  that  occasion  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

pose.  in  the  University  of  Dnblin. 

The  returns  relative  to  the  various  jails  in  In  1860  he  was  appointed  Queen's  counsel 

the  State  showed  the  whole  number  of  commit-  and  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society;  and,  in 

ments  during  the  year  to  be  1,500,  a  decrease  1868,  he  held  the  office  of  solicitor-general  for 

of  nearly  600  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Upper  Canada.    A  few  days  before  the  gener- 

Of  those,  492  were  for  common  drunkenness ;  al  election  of  1847-'8,  he  began  to  take  an  inter- 

260  for   assault ;    190    for   larceny ;   74   for  est  in  Canadian  politics ;  and  on  one  occasion 

lewd  conduct ;  65  for  a  breach  of  the  peace—  he   unsuccessfully  contested   the   county  of 
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Bimooe.  At  tbe  general  election  of  185^  he  be  had  descended,  and  was  fblly  snstain^i  by 
was  elected  for  Sonth  Oxford,  which  oonstita*  the  com  he  commanded.  By  command  of 
ency  he  continned  to  represent  till  his  eleva-  Mtjor-General  Sandford  he  was  subjected  to  a 
tion  to  the  Qneen's  Bench,  as  a  poisae  Jndge,  trial  by  conrt-martial,  which  was  long,  and 
1st  Feb.,  1868.  While  a  partner  in  the  firm  contested  npon  his  part  with  trae  Irish  spirit 
of  Blake,  Morrison  A  Co.,  he  enjoyed  for  many  and  independence,  and  which  was  still  pond- 
years  an  extensive  and  lacranve  practice  at  ing  when  the  war  broke  oat.  The  President's 
nisi  priui^  and  was  more  than  ordinarily  sac-  call  to  arms  fired  all  the  patriotism  of  his  sool ; 
cessful  as  an  advocate.  Daring  the  last  few  he  called  npon  his  men  to  stand  by  the  flag  of 
years,  his  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  the  Union  and  the  sacred  principles  it  involved, 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  Daring  The  conrt-martial  was  qaashed.  The  Irish 
the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  ad-  flocked  to  the  ranks  with  tdl  the  enthnsiasm  of 
hered  to  the  liberal  party.  He  conciliated  native-bom  citizens,  and  the  69th  left  New 
the  esteem  of  his  associates  at  the  bar.  An  York  for  the  seat  of  war,  attended  by  a  vast 
affectionate  husband,  an  ardent  fiiend,  a  cheer-  concoarse  of  admiring  people.  The  regiment 
fal  companion,  generous  and  hospitable,  he  was  speedily  sent  to  yu*ginia,  where  the  men 
will  long  be  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  cir-  comprising  it  bnilt,  upon  Arlington  Heights, 
deof  friends  who  deeply  lament  that  he  should  the  fiEunous  '^  Fort  Corcoran."  At  the  £sa8- 
have  been  so  soon  removed  from  the  honorable  trous  battle  <^  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  1861,  the 
position  to  which,  as  a  judge  and  as  a  chancel-  69th  won  itself  much  honor.  Their  gallant  Col- 
lor  of  the  University,  he  was  so  recently  ele-  onel  was  taken  prisoner,  first  sent  to  Rich- 
vated.  mond,  and  afterward  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
CORCORAN,  MioHixL,  a  brigadier-general  where  he  was  closely  confined  for  nearly  a 
of  U.  S.  volunteers,  born  in  Carrowkeel,  coun-  whole  year,  being  held  most  of  the  time  as  a 
tj  Sligo,  Ireland,  Sept  21st,  1827,  died  Dec.  22d,  hostage  for  some  privateersmen  who  had  been 
1868,  near  Fairfax  Court-House,  of  usuries  re-  oondenmed  as  pirates.  An  exchange  being 
ceived  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  father,  finally  effected,  he  was  released,  and  was  corn- 
Thomas  Corcoran,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  missioned  brigadier-general  dating  from  July 
army,  and  saw  service  in  the  West  Indies.  21,  1861.  He  next  organized  the  Corcoran 
On  the  mother^s  side,  he  was  a  descendant  of  Legion  which  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the 
the  Earl  of  Lucan,  the  titie  and  estates  of  Nansemond  river  and  Suffolk,  during  April, 
whose  family  were  confiscated  after  the  noble  1868,  and  held  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
defence  of  Limerick,  during  the  seventeenth  upon  Norfolk  in  check.  In  August,  1868, 
century,  and  were  conferred  on  the  Bingham  the  Legion  was  added  to  the  army  of  the 
family  for  services  rendered  the  British  crown.  Potomac.  On  the  22d  of  December,  Gen. 
Young  Corcoran  received  the  benefits  of  a  Meagher,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Gen. 
good  English  education  until  his  nineteenth  Corcoran,  was  returning  to  Washington,  when 
year,  when,  through  some  influential  friends,  the  latter,  with  some  members  of  his  staff,  con- 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Irish  Con-  eluded  to  accompany  him.  Qen.  Corcoran 
stabulary  force;  but  the  love  of  his  country  mounted  npon  Gen.  Meagher^s  horse,  and  was 
burned  so  strongly  within  him  that  he  could  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  party.  When 
not  brook  the  oppression  of  British  rule,  and,  near  his  headquarters,  his  companions  found 
fearing  that  some  occasion  might  tempt  him  to  him  lying  senseless,  his  horse  having  fallen  up- 
break  through  all  restraint,  he  resigned  his  on  him.  He  was  placed  at  once  under  medical 
commission  in  1849,  emigrated  to  this  country  treatment,  but  died  without  waking  to  con- 
and  settled  in  New  York  city.   There  he  made  sciousness. 

many  friends,  and  throngh  tiieir  influence  was  COUCH,  Riohibd  Quiliab,  Esq.,  an  English 
appointed  to  an  official  situation  in  the  post-  surgeon  and  physiologist,  born  at  Polperro, 
office,  and  subsequently  was  clerk  in  the  reg-  Cornwall,  March  14th,  1816,  died  at  Penzance, 
ister^s  office.  He  commenced  his  military  Cornwall,  May  8th,  1888.  After  receiving  a 
career  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  69th  New  thorough  education  he  commenced  the  study 
York  State  militia.  Displaying  some  amount  of  medicine  under  his  father|,#nd  snbsequentiy 
of  military  talent,  he  rose  successively  from  at  Guy^s  Hospital,  where  he  obtained  many  hon- 
one  grade  to  another,  and,  in  August,  1859,  ors,  and  a  silver  medal  for  ophthalmic  surgery. 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  69th.  While  hold-  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  taste  for  marine 
ing  this  position,  he  attracted  much  public  zoology,  and  was  accustomed  to  devote  his 
notice  by  his  refiisal  to  parade  his  regiment  at  leisure  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  and 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  habits  of  the  creaturen  which  the  ocean  abun- 
npon  his  visit  to  New  York  city  during  the  dantly  supplied  him.  The  time  intervening  be- 
fall of  1860.  He  had  not  forgotten  how  Eng-  tween  the  completion  of  his  medical  studies  and 
land  had  persecuted  and  oppressed  his  country-  his  settiement  at  Penzance  was  passed  at  Pol- 
men,  and  declined  to  do  homage  to  the  son  of  perro,  where  he  carried  on  a  series  of  observa- 
&  sovereign  under  whose  rule  some  of  the  most  tions  on  the  development  of  the  frog  from  the 
worthy  sons  of  Ireland  had  been  banished.  In  worm,  on  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Decapod 
this  he  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  prin-  Crustaceus,  and  on  many  other  obscure  points 
ciples  of  those  heroes  of  Limerick  from  whom  of  natural  hbtory.    He  added,  also,  a  third  part 
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to  ike  "  Oomish  Faona,^*  which  arranged  and  for  a  fbll  term  from  March  ith,  1848.  He  resign^ 

described  the  Zoophytes  and  Calcareons  Ooral-  ed  in  1848  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  of 

lines  of  the  Cornish  coast.    The  first  and  second  Kentacky,  to  whidi  he  had  been  elected  by  the 

parts  of  this  work  were  by  his  father,  and  treat  Whig  party  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  Jnly, 

of  the  Tcrtebrated,  radiated,  and  testaceons  1850,  he  was  «>pointed  U.  S.  attorney  general 

molluscs  of  the  connty.      In  1848  Mr.  Oonch  by  President  Fillmore,  which  office  he  held 

settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  nntil  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  in  1863. 

whidi  soon  became  very  extennve,  at  Pen-  In  1855  he  again  entered  the  Senate  for  a  foil 

zance.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dis-  term  of  six  years. 

eases  and  mortabty  of  the  miners  of  Oomwall,  At  the  outset  of  his  career  a  Republican  (a 
and  embodied  his  observations  and  deductions  term  then  used)  and  subsequently  a  Whig, 
in  papers,  which  were  published  by  the  Poly-  Mr.  Crittenden  was,  during  the  better  part 
tecimic  Society  of  Cornwall,  and  were  subse-  of  Mr.  Clay^s  life,  Ms  devoted  friend  and  sup- 
quently  translated  into  French.  In  the  Pen-  porter ;  and  when,  after  the  dissolution  of 
zance  Natural  History  and  Antiauarian  Reports  the  Whig  party  in  1855-^561,  its  members  in 
he  contributed  papers  "On  the  Morphology  of  the  Sou&em  States  were  absorbed  by  the 
the  different  Organs  of  Zoophytes,"  "  On  the  Democratic  party  and  the  newly  formed 
Reproduction  of  Amputated  Parts  in  the  lower  American  party,  he  became  a  prominent  lead- 
Animals,"  and  many  other  important  subjects,  er  of  the  latter  organization.  The  protec- 
He  also  contributed  to  the  Reports  of  the  Ro^-  tive  system  and  national  bank  found  in  him  a 
al  Institution  of  OornwalL  His  researches  m  warm  supporter,  and  in  common  with  his  party 
geology  were  quite  extensive,  and  many  valu-  he  opposed  the  sub-treasury  and  other  fiscal 
able  and  important  documents  from  his  pen  are  measures  of  the  Democrats.  In  international 
preserved  in  the  transactions  of  the  Oeologioal  disputes,  as  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  the 
Society  of  his  town ;  also  an  elaborate  report  Mexican  war,  and  the  alleged  illegal  right  of 
made  by  him  every  year  upon  the  progress  search  exercised  by  Great  Britain  in  1858,  he 
made  in  examiniuff  the  geology  of  the  country,  invariably  counselled  conciliatory  measures, 
CRITTENDEN,  John  Jat  (according  to  whenever  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
some  authorities  his  middle  name  was  Jordan),  country ;  and  his  course  on  the  vexed  question 
an  American  statesman,  bom  in  Woodford  of  slavery  was  moderate  and  conservative  for 
county,  Ky.,  about  1785,  died  at  his  residence  in  (me  representing  a  large  slaveholding  constitu- 
Frankfort,  Xy.,  July  26th,  1868.  Early  in  the  ency.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  as 
present  century  he  commenced  the  practice  of  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  unnecessary ;  also 
the  law  in  Frankfort,  and  by  his  ability  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  uiider  the  Topeka 
eloquence  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  (anti-slavery)  constitution  in  1856,on  the  ground 
leaders  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  In  1816  he  rep-  principally  of  infonnality  in  the  preparation 
resented  Franklin  county  in  the  Lower  House  and  adoption  of  that  instrument.  With  no  less 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  in  the  sue*  emphasis  he  opposed  her  admission  under  the 
ceeding  year  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  denounced 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years.  Com*  as  a  fraud  upon  the  people ;  and  he  offered  a 
ing  into  the  latter  body  as  one  of  its  youngest  substitute  for  the  bill,  providing  for  the  sub* 
members,  and  scarcely  known  beyond  the  lim*  mission  of  the  Lecompton  instrument  to  a  pop* 
its  of  his  native  State,  he  almost  immediately  ular  vote,  which  failed  to  pass  both  houses  of 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  a  generous  and  Congress.  Throughout  the  exciting  and  em- 
pathetic  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  bittered  debates  on  the  Kansas  question  he 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  who  had  petitioned  Congress  spoke  often  and  with  effect,  and  from  his  ex* 
for  arrearages  of  pay ;  and  during  the  remain-  perience  of  parliamentary  rules  and  political 
der  of  his  term  he  participated  frequently  in  history,  and  his  conciliatory  views,  was  more 
important  debates  as  a  supporter  of  President  than  once  enabled  to  become  the  arbiter  of  dis- 
Monroe.  For  many  years  subsequently  to  1819  putes  between  others.  He  was  also  opposed, 
Mr.  Crittenden  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  pro-  though  not  in  Congress  at  the  time,  to  the  re* 
fessionol  duties,  occasionally  however  represent-  peal,  in  1854,  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
ing  his  county  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Bep-  During  the  memorable  second  session  of  the 
resentatives,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Mr.  Crittenden,  true  to 
speaker.  In  1828  he  was  nominated  by  Presi-  the  conciliatory  policy  which  was  the  marked 
dent  J.  Q.  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  feature  of  his  public  career,  laid  before  the 
Court,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  hinL  Senate  the  plan  of  adjustment  known  ss  the 
He  reentered  public  life  in  1835  as  a  U.  S.  ^^ Crittenden  Propositions*'  or  ^'Compromise," 
senator  for  a  frill  term  of  six  years,  at  the  con-  hoping  thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  storm 
elusion  of  which  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  of  secession.  He  proposed  to  renew  the  Mis- 
President  Harrison  as  attorney  general.  Re-  souri  line  of  86°  SO' ;  to  prohibit  slavery  north, 
tiring  with  his  colleagues,  except  Mr.  Webster,  and  to  permit  it  south  of  that  line ;  to  admit 
in  the  succeeding  September,  in  consequence  of  new  States  with  or  without  slavery  as  their 
Mr.  Tyler^s  bank  vetoes,  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutions  might  provide ;  to  prohibit  Con- 
IJ.  S.  Senate  in  1842  for  the  residue  of  Mr.  gress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Clay^s  term,  and  was  subsequently  reelected  Columbia  so  long  as  it  exists  in  Virginia  or 
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Ifaryland;  to  permit  free  transmisaion  of  Blareft  gerstown,  Maryland;  Chambersburg,  Carlisle, 
by  land  or  water  in  any  State ;  to  pay  for  fagi-  Harrisbnrg,  ^o.,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  bonnd- 
tive  slaves  rescued  after  arrest ;  to  ask  the  re-  ed  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Blue  monn- 
peal  of  personal  liberty  laws  in  the  States ;  and  tain  range,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  Sonth 
Le  advocated  the  incorporation  of  these  con-  Moontam,  which  eitends  northeasterly  and 
cessions  into  the  Constitntion,  as  unalterable  terminates  south  of  Carlisle.  The  soil  is  oal- 
dauses  of  that  instrument,  with  an  earnestness  eareons,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state 
and  eloquence  characteristic  of  Ms  early  legis-  of  cnltivalion.  Ic  was  invaded  by  the  Confed- 
lative  career.  But  in  the  opinion  of  a  mtyority  «tite  troops  in  June,  1868. 
of  Congress  the  time  for  concession  had  passed,  CUTLER,  Bbnjamin  Clabk,  D.D.,  bom  in 
and  the  resolutions  were  accordingly  defeated.  Rozbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  6th,  1798,  died  at  Brook- 
Hostilities  having  commenced,  Mr.  Critten*  lyn,  K  T.,  Feb.  10th,  1868.  He  was  for  some 
den  at  once  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  main-  time  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Messrs. 
taining  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  Union  Benjamin  Andrewa  Sd  Co.,  of  Boston,  and,  at 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  He  took  his  the  age  of  17,  was  confirmed  as  a  member  of 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  as  a  tiie  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  parish  of  St.  PauPs 
member  from  the  Seventii  Congressional  Dis-  in  that  city.  At  about  this  period  he  began 
trict  of  Kentucky,  at  t^e  extra  session  of  July,  his  dassioal  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
1861,  and  throughout  that  Congress  participa*  Jarvis,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  com- 
ted  in  the  chief  debates,  if  not  as  an  avowed  menoed  to  prepare  to  the  ministry.  He  enter- 
partisan  of  the  administration  in  all  its  meas-  ed  Brown  University  in  1818 ;  graduated  in 
nres,  yet  as  an  earnest  and  patriotic  legislator,  the  class  of  1822,  and  pursued^  his  theologicftl 
superior  to  party  diums  or  political  prejudices,  studies  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Griswold. 
The  sole  survivor  of  a  past  generation  of  states-  then  of  Bristol,  and  by  him  was  ordained 
men,  and  representing  a  State  whose  territory  deacon,  in  H^ovember,  1822.  His  first  settle- 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  at  least  de-  ment  was  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he  remain- 
batable  ground,  he  could  not  conform  to  the  new  ed  about  seven  years,  leaving  his  charge  only 
radical  opinions  which  the  crisis  evolved,  yd  on  account  of  failing  health.  After  a  few 
opposed  the  Confiscation  Act,  the  Emancipation  months  he  took  passage  for  Savannah,  where 
I^roclamation,  and  the  enlistment  of  negroes  he  spent  the  winter  of  1880.  He  returned  to 
into  the  army,  as  measures  fraught  with  dan-  New  England,  on  horseback,  and  his  health 
gerto  the  country,  and,  some  of  them,  unoon-  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  exercise.  He 
stitutionaL  But  these  he  claimed  were  minor  subsequently  passed  about  a  year  as  rector  of 
considerations  in  comparison  with  theimpor-  the  Episcopal  church  in  Leesburg,  Ya.  In 
tance  of  crushing  out  every  vestige  of  armed  re-  the  summer  of  1882,  he  took  charge  of  the  first 
sistance  to  the  Government.  *^  Here  is  the  re-  city  mission  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  city 
bellion,"  he  said,  ^*  with  the  hand  uplifted;  is  of  New  York ;  and  in  April,  1888,  he  accepted 
it  not  our  duty  to  save  our  country  first,  and  the  call  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  to 
then  turn  round  and  save  the  Constitution  f  become  its  rector,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moll- 
The  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  ob-  vaine,  who  had  been  chosen  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
noxious,  but  the  rebellion  is  more  so."  And  copal  diocese  of  Ohio.  Here  Dr.  Clark  spent 
in  an  address  to  his  constitaents,  by  whom  he  the  laat  thirty  years  of  his  life,  a  faithful  pas- 
had  been  renominated  for  Congress,  delivered  tor  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  congrega- 
but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  reiterated  tion.  Though  his  health  was  never  strong,  his 
his  purpose  in  these  words:  "  In  defeat  or  vie-  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  success, 
tory  my  determination  is  to  stand  by  and  main-  and  few  pastors  enjoyed  more  completely  than 
tain  the  Government,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  pro-  himself  the  entire  confidence  and  love  of  a  peo- 
mote  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  pie,  or  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  community. 
CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  may  be  regard-  In  1835  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
ed  as  an  extension,  north  of  the  Potomac,  of  Divinity  from  Columbia  College.  The  imme- 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  It  extends  to  the  diate  cause  of  his  death  proved  to  be  an  ulcer 
north  and  east  from  the  Potomac  river  to  the  in  the  stomach,  which  at  the  last  was  attended 
Lebanon  valley,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Ha-  with  severe  suffering. 
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DALTON,  the  capital  of  Whitefield  county, 
G^rgia,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  railroad,  one  hundred  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Atlanta,  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga. It  is  located  in  a  beautifiil  and  fertile 
valley,  environed  by  mountains.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  produced  in  Whitefield  and 
the  a^acent  counties.    It  was  strongly  occu- 


pied by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Johnston,  during  the  winter  of  1868~4' 
DANNEWERKE.  (See  DmnnABK.) 
DELACRGIX,  Fkbdinaitd  Victor  Ettg^nb, 
an  eminent  French  painter,  bom  at  Charenton 
Saint  Maurice,  near  Paris,  April  26th,  1798, 
died  August  18th,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Dekcroix  de  Constant,  a  prominent 
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conTentionalist,  and  at  eight66a  yeara  of  age  merong  other  soriptaral  and  eastern  snbjectai 
became  a  pupil  of  Gu^rin,  the  leader  of  the  illostrationg  of  ShflJcespeare,  Goetbe,  Scot^  and 
Classical  school,  the  dogmas  of  which  were  Byron,  and  a  few  portraits,  including  a  well 
then  predominant  in  French  art.  A  revolntion  known  one  of  Madame  Dudevant  (George 
in  art  as  well  as  In  political  and  social  ethics  Sand),  in  male  attire,  and  one  of  Talma.  At 
was,  however,  in  progress  in  the  French  capi*  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855,  he  ezhib* 
tal,  and  young  Delacroix,  with  a  few  others,  ited,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of  his  most  re- 
renonnciog  the  academic  traditions  of  their  ma»-  markable  works,  a  new  picture,  "The  lion 
ter,  became  the  founders  of  the  new  Romantic  Hunt,"  exceeding  in  color  and  composition 
school,  which  was  destined  to  supplant  that  of  anything  that  he  had  preyiously  produced.  On 
David  and  his  followers  His  fir»t  picture,  rep-  this  occasion  he  received  one  of  the  grand  med- 
resenting  ^^  Dante  and  Virgil  making  ^eir  Pa0>  als  of  honor ;  and,  in  1857,  he  succeeded  to  the 
sage  around  the  Infernal  City,"  was  exhibited  in  seat  in  the  institute,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
1822,  and  indicated  a  radical  departure  from  the  of  Paul  Delaroche.  At  his  death  he  was  also 
cold  correctness  of  maimer  in  vogue.  A  some-  commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  an 
what  embittered  newspaper  controversy  was  author  he  is  known  by  several  characteristic 
the  result,  and  Thiers,  then  a  writer  in  the  papers  on  art,  published  in  the  Semie  dea  JDeuz 
*^  Constitutionnel,"  predicted  for  the  painter  a  Mondes  and  other  periodicals, 
distinguished  career  in  his  profession.  ^^  The  Delacroix  painted  in  a  bold,  free  manner. 
Massacre  of  Scio "  followed  in  the  succeeding  despising  apparently  careftil  finish  and  minute 
year,  and  Delacroix,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  detail;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  striking 
found  himself  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  effects  he  was  frequently  inaccurate  in  draw- 
new  school.  Both  pictures  are  now  in  the  na-  ing,  and  inharmonious  in  color.  An  impetuous 
tional  collection  at  the  Luxembourg.  energy  of  style,  which  permitted  no  pauses  for 

During  tiie  next  few  years  hei  produced  a  correction  or  revisioD,  was  one  of  his  chief  char- 
number  of  works  received  with  enthusiasm  by  acteristics ;  and  the  result,  aa  seen  in  some  of  his 
his  constantly  increasing  body  of  cUsciples  and  pictures,  may  naturally  account  for  the  distaste 
admirers,  and  which  the  advocates  of  tJie  Class-  with  which  they  were  once  regarded  by  his 
ical  sdbool  endeavored  in  vain  to  have  withheld  om  opponents  of  the  Classical  S(£ool,  to  whom 
from  public  exhibition.  Among  these  were  nicety  of  drawing  and  a  severely  formal  style 
^  The  Execution  of  Marino  Faliero,"  ^'  Christ  had  been  long  familiar.  He,  nevertheless,  had 
in  the  Garden,"  "  Mephistopheles  appearing  to  true  artistic  feeling,  a  fertile  fancy,  and  was  a 
Faust,"  "  Milton  dictating  raradise  Lost  to  his  surprising  colorist,  although  the  claim  of  his 
Daughters,"  and  "  Cardinal  Richelieu  officiat-  admirers  that  in  the  latter  respect  he  equalled 
ing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal."  The  Rubens  and  the  Venetian  masters  wUl  not  be 
revolution  of  July  gave  a  firesh  impulse  to  his  universally  allowed.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  ul- 
genius,  and  supplied  him  with  new  subjects,  timately  take  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned 
one  of  the  most  happily  executed  of  which  to  him ;  but  that  he  exerted  a  great  and  bene- 
was  ^*  Liberty  leading  the  People  at  the  Barri-  ficial  influence  on  contemporary  French  art, 
cades."   A  journey  to  Morocco,  in  1881,  in  like  cannot  be  questioned. 

manner  opened  the  rich  repertory  of  oriental  DELAWARE,  which  is  the  smallest  State  in 

life  and  scenery,  and  his  "  Women  of  Algiers,"  the  Union,  except  Rhode  Island,  is  about  96 

exhibited  in  1884,  placed  him  in  the  estimation  miles  in  length,  and  8T  miles  in  its  greatest 

of  Parisian  critics  on  a  level  with  Rubens  as  a  breadth,  including  an  area  of  2,120   square 

colorist  miles,  or  1,856,800  acres.    Its  population  in 

At  this  period  Thiers,  who  occupied  the  po*  1860  was  90,589  whites;  19,829  free  colored, 
sition  of  minister  of  the  interior,  appointed  him  and  1,798  slaves*  The  State  is  divided  into 
to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Salon  du  Roi,  at  the  three  counties,  viz. :  Kent,  Newcastle,  and  Suf- 
Palais  Bourbon,  on  which,  during  the  next  three  folk.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1860  was 
years,  he  executed  a  series  of  symbolical  works  16,089.  In  1862  the  vote  for  governor  was 
representing  justice,  war,  peace,  agriculture,  16,199;  for  members  of  Congress  16,065. 
industry,  &a,  regarded  as  among  the  best  sped-  The  governor  elect  of  the  State,  William 
mens  of  his  more  elevated  style.  Many  other  Cannon,  was  inaugurated  in  January,  at  which 
commissions  for  public  buildings  and  churches  time  a  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  corn- 
followed,  in  addition  to  which  he  produced  a  menced.  This  body  consists  of  nine  senators, 
succession  of  gallery  and  cabinet  pictures,  ex-  and  twenty-one  representatives,  which  were 
hibiting  a  remarkable  range  of  subjects,  and  divided  as  follows :  Senate — Administration  4, 
the  mature  development  of  his  style.  Among  Opposition  5 ;  House— 7,  Administration,  14 
these  may  be  named  his  famous  "  Medea,"  now  Opposition.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  battJes  the  session  the  following  resolutions  passed 
of  "  Nancy  "  and  "  Taillebowrg,"  the  "  Taking  both  Houses : 

of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,"  *'  Cleopatra,"  WherM$  <btt  GoTeroDMDt  of  the  United  States  tod 

"  Hamlet  with  the  ^ull  of  Yorick,"  the  "  Jus-  *l>e  several  Sutes  are  governments  of  lawa,  within  the 

tice  of  Trfljan,"  the  "Death  of  Marcus  Aure-  "°i*'!„'jls!J?^''^  »"  officials  find  their  rightful  powers, 

i;«o  «  a  n^A  ;«  -u^i^  «  u  nk..:«4.  «♦  4-1,^  t^«.v  i»  *"«  outside  of  which  no  official  has  any  just  claim  to 

^^^l\u    ui^  ^       ..*'     " Ohnst  at  the  Tomb,"  power  or  to  obedience  fh>m  his  fellow  citizens;  and 

«nd  the  "  £esun»ctMn  of  LazaruB|"  beside  nu«  whereas  William  Cannon,  ihe  Qovenior  of  this  State, 
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in  his  inaaffanl  address,  has  arowed  the  false  and  the  Gorernineiit  is  bound  to  await  the  derelopment  of 

dangerous  dootrioe  that  **  reaeonaUe  groand  for  sus-  a  oonspiracy  until  the  actors  shall  hare  perfected  their 

pioion  "  can  justify  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  incaroera-  plans  and  committed  some  overt  act  necessaiy  to  bring 

iion  in  prisons,  far  removed  from  the  district  of  their  them  within  the  technical  definition  of  treason,  is,  to 

residencj^  of  citiaens  against  whom  no  warrant  has  my  mind,  absurd.    The  object  is  not  punishment,  but 

been  issued  or  ohme  made  according  to  law ;  and  has  prevention.    That  the.  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  is  true ; 

nnblnshingly  published  his  trnproral  of  these  cruel  and  all  discretionary  powers  necessarily  are  so.    To  decide  ' 

lawless  arrests  of  his  own  fellow  citizens;  and  whereas  against  its  ezistenee  beeause  it  is  capable  of  excess, 

he  has  thus  proved  himself  by  this  avowal  the  weak  would  destro]^  all  human  eovemmentb    The  best  mode 

but  willing  tool  of  Federal  usurpation,  and  a  Qovemor  to  avoid  liabili^  to  arrest,  is  to  be  faithful.    No  man 

unworthy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi-  who  is  truly  and  uneouivocally  loyal,  has  ever  been 

lens— one  to  whom  they  can  look  for  no  just  proteo-  in  danger  of  being  molested  by  the  National  Govern- 

tion  of  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property;  there-  ment. 

fore  be  it  Still  it  is  possible  that  arrests  may  be  improperly 
£69ol9ed.  That  the  doctrines  of  Qov.  Cannon's  ad-  and  unadvisedlv  made;  and  while  it  is  m^  duty  to  co- 
dress,  in  regard  to  arbitrary  and  lawless  arrests  are.  if  operate  with  the  Gleneral  Government  m  the  main- 
carried  out,  fatal  to  constitutional  liberty,  destructive  tenanceof  its  authority,  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  people,  and  deserve  extent  of  my  power  protect  peaceful  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  hereby  receive,  at  the  hands  ot  the  Le|sislatare  of  whatever  may  be  their  political  sentiments.  While, 
I>elai^are,  prompt  and  indignant  repudiation,  and  are  however,  such  is  my  purpose  in  relation  to  them,  it  is 
declared  worthy  of  the  severest  reprehension  of  a  peo-  also  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
pie  who  inherit  the  privileses  or  freemen  and  wish  shall  not  be  made  the  refuge  of  foreign  traitors  or  do- 
to  preserve  them  unimpaired.  mestio  conspirators. 

mt               IX*                  ^11        ;i  V    1.1..  That  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 

These  resolationa  were  followed  by  the  pas-  lion  a  considerable  number  of  our  people  ready  to  par- 

sage  of  an  act  to  prevent  "illegal  arrests."  ticipate  in  armed  resistanoe  to  the  lawful  authorities. 

The  governor  has  no  veto  nnder  tiie  Constita-  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  should  occur,  I  have  no 

tion  of  the  State  over  biUs  passed  by  the  Legis-  ^*>*-    Sympathy  with  the  Southern  States  in  inw^^ 

i^^^r,,^,  \^^  4-\*^»^f^^A  4,«w.i^;«f«i«.  ™*  ♦Cr?Li  wction  is  sympathy  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Na- 

latnre ;  he,  therefore,  immediately  sent  the  fol-  tional  Goveiment    No  man  can  hear  with  gratifica- 

lowmg  special  message  to  that  body :  tion  of  a  revepe  to  our  arms  who  is  not  at  heart  a 

traitor, 

Staw  of  DaLAWAM,  ExBCTTT^a^PAaTMiWT,  ?  |fy  ppedccessor,  in  an  official  oommnnication,  ex- 

^  ,^     „     ,        _,  _          ^  „           r?.         ^\,  prwied  the  opinion  that  "a  majority  of  our  citizens,  if 

^  '^._?*^  ?^  -ffimitf  0/  SepiytentatuieB  of  the  not  in  all  our  counties,  at  least  in  the  two  lower  ones, 

Staie  of  Delaware  t»  OmerafAasembljf  met :  sympathize  with  the  South."    Without  admitting  the 

The  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  act  en«  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  nnmbers,  I  do  not  doubt 
titled  "  An  act  to  prevent  illegal  arrests  in  this  State,"  of  the  existence  of  wide-spread  disaffeotion.  That  there 
renders  it  proper  that  I  shoald  briefly  communicate  my  has  been  no  outbreak  here  is  the  result  of  want  of  op- 
views  and  purposes  in  relation  to  it  portonity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  not  only 
*    %     *          *          *          *         *         •  of  the  United  States,  but  of  this  State,  to  take  care 

The  |)reamble  of  the  act  refers  to  the  Constitution  of  that  no  opportunity  shall  be  afforded.    If,  to  secure 

the  United  States,  as  providing  tha^  no  person  shall  the  public  peace  and  to  prevent  insurrection,  it  be- 

*'  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  comes  necessary  to  an«st  any  individual  within  this 

{process  of  law ; "  but  it  on^ht  also  to  have  been  reool-  State,  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  a  non-resident,  I  will 
ected  that  the  same  Constitution  provides  that  in  case  not  only  assent  to  the  act,  hot  will  maintain  it. 
of  rebellion  or  invssion  that  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Invested  by  the  Constitution  with  no  power  of  veto 
habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended  when  the  public  or  review  of  the  action  of  tiie  Legislature,  the  Gover- 
aafety  requires  it,  and  that  dangerous  persons  may  be  nor  has  a  general  control  over  the  operation  of  criminal 
atrested,  and  held  without  bau  or  mainprize.    This  enactments,  and  such  control  I  will  exercise  to  its  ut- 
provision  overrides  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  most  extent  to  protect  any  person  acting  under  tiie 
Maware,  or  any  statute  that  may  be  enacted  by  her  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Leffialature.  citizen  aiding  such  person  in  bringing  to  light  any  con- 
To  whom  the  right  to  decide  when  the  exigenev  has  spiracy,  or  in  arresting  any  one  {guilty  of  disloyal  prac- 
happened  requiring^  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  sus-  tices  or  treasonable  designs  agrainst  the  Government, 
pension  is  a  question  of  constitutional  construction  I  shall  issue  my  proclamation  in  conformity  with 
upon  which  jurists  differ.  That  it  is  a  necessary  power  these  views,  giving  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
is  admitted.    That  it  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt  ware  information  of  my  intended  action. 
Whoever  is  invested  with  the  power  to  suspend  is  the  WILLIAM  CANNON. 

MM'^ntSlS;rfttr.am»X  .   «■»  «»?  "*  of  M«^.  »»•  i»««d the foUow. 

laws  and  now  called  into  exercise  for  the  suppression  '^^  proclamation : 

of  armed  insurrection,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  properly  lb  the  Bnple  of  the  State  of  Ddaware  : 

belongs  to  the  national  Executive,  and  in  my  official  In  a  special  message  communicated  to  the  General 

acts  I  shall  regard  it  as  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Assembly  on  the  third  day  of  March  instant,  I  informed 

United  States.  that  boay  of  my  purpose  to  issue  my  proclamation   . 

The  preservation  of  the  Government  is  the  highest  in  relation  to  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  prevent  il* 

duty  of  those  charged  with  its  administration,  and  legal  arrests  in  this  State,"  and  therein  briefly  set 

the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual  is  only  to  be  re-  forth  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  this  oo^ 

yarded  when  compatible  with  its  safety.    That  the  dosion. 

citizen  should  have  the  right  fairly  to  discuss  public  Its  provisions  are  at  variance  with  the  intereats  of 
measures,  is  true.  That  the  people  should  be  permitted  the  State—calculated  to  lessen  the  estimation  m  which 
p^eably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  her  people  are  held,  as  faithful  to  the  Government  of 
grievances,  is  undeniable.  But  there  is  a  wide  differ-  the  United  States— to  embolden  those  who  sympathize 
ence  between  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  dis-  with  rebellion,  and  to  disoourase  loyal  men  from  the 
loyal  opposition  which  proceeds  from  sympathy  with  a  performance  of  their  duty,  in  discovering  and  thwart- 
public  enemy.  The  former  supposes  that  all  parties  me  the  designs  of  the  emissaries  of  treason. 
a.re  well  affected  toward  the  common  government,  and  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  evil  operation  of  the 
differ  onlv  as  to  the  mode  of  its  administration.  The  enactment  may  be  averted,  and  loyal  citizens  may  feel 
latter  is  based  upon  hostility  to  existing  institutions,  secured  in  their  efforts  umnst  foreign  traitors  and 
Andaima  At  their  forcible  subvernon.    The  idea  that  domestic  conspixatorsi  I  William  Cannon,  Governor 
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of  the  State  of  Delaware,  do,  br  tbis  proelamation,  en- 
join upon  the  good  people  of  tnis  State  that  ther  hold 
trne  allegianoe  to  the  Gorerament  of  the  united 
States  as  paramount  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  that 
they  ob^  the  constituted  antborities  thereof  before  the 
Legislatare  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  or  any  other  ha* 
man  anthority  whatsoever. 

I  further  enjoin  that  they  beviffilaat  in  deteetinff 
any  conspiracy  against  the  National  GoTemment,  and 
diugent  m  prerenting  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public  en- 
emy ;  that  they  promptly  assist  the  national  magis- 
tracy  whenerer  InToked,  and  that  they  freely  oommn- 
nicate  any  information  which  may  the  better  enable  H 
to  suppress  insurrection  or  to  intercept  supplies  de- 
signed  for  those  in  arms  asainst  its  authority ;  and  any 
one  so  acting,  I  will  save  narmless  ftom  the  operation 
of  the  statute  aforesaid,  or  of  any  other  statute,  of  like 
nature,  that  may  be  enacted^  so  far  as  it  shall  be  al- 
temptod  to  be  enforced  against  him  for  fidthfully  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  his  country. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  said  State  to  be  affixed, 
at  Dover,  this  eleventh  dav  of  March,  in  the  year  ox 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eignt  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  of  the  State  the  eighty-seventh. 

WILLIAM  CANNON. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  James  A. 
Bayard  was  reelected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  term  of  six  years,  from  March 
4th,  1863.  The  vote  was:  Bayard  19;  Brad- 
ford 10.  Mr.  Bayard  subsequently  resigned 
his  seat  a  few  days  after  the  oommenoement  of 
the  ensuing  session. 

Delaware  has  but  one  representative  in 
Congress.  William  Temple  had  been  elected 
in  November  1862,  and  died.  (Ses  Obituabibs.) 
On  October  7th,  Nathaniel  B.  Smitbers,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration.  The  Op- 
position nominated  Charles  Brown.  The  day 
of  election  was  November  19th.  On  the  18th 
of  November,  Gen.  Bchenck,  in  command  of  the 
Middle  Department  of  the  United  States,  issued 
the  following  general  order: 

General  Ordere,  ITo.  59. 

HlADQITABTSBS,  MtodLV  DBPAItTinElfT, 

ElOBTH  AbXT  CoKPS, 

BALTmoan,  Mn.,  Nmembtr  18M^  186& 

It  is  known  that  there  are  many  evil  disposed  per- 
sons now  at  large  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment, or  have  given  aid  or  comfort  or  encouragement 
to  others  so  engag^,  or  who  do  not  recognixe  toeir  al- 
legiance to  the  U nited  States,  and  who  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  indulgence  of  the  authority  which  toler- 
ates their  presence  to  attempt  to  take  part  in  or 
embarrass  the  special  election  in  that  State.  It  is 
therefore  ordered : 

I.  That  all  Provost  Marshals  and  other  military  offl* 
oers  do  prevent  all  disturbance  and  violence  at  or 
about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such  persons  as 
above  described,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons 
whomsoever. 

II.  That  all  Provost  Marshals  and  other  military  of- 
ficers commanding  in  Delaware,  shall  support  the 
Jttdg^es  of  election  on  the  10th  of  November,  1863,  in 
requiring  an  oath  of  alleffiance  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  test  of  citizenship  of  any  one  whose  oath  may  be 
shallenged  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  loyal  or  does 
tiot  admit  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  which 
Oath  shall  be  in  the  following  form  and  terms : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
tJnited  States  affaijist  all  enemies,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign ;  that  I  hereby  pledge  my  allegiance,  faith, 


} 


and  loyalty  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution,  or 
law  of  any  State  Convention  or  State  Legislature  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding:  that  I  will  at  all  times  yield 
a  hearty  and  willing  obeoience  to  the  said  Constitution 
and  Government,  and  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
do  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  same,  either  by  faking  up 
arms  against  them,  or  aidinj;  or  abettinff,  or  counte- 
nanoing  tboae  in  arrae  against  them;  that,  without 
permission  from  the  lawral  authority.  I  will  have  no 
ooounonieation,  direot  or  indirect,  with  the  States  in 
insurreetion  ajgainst  the  United  States,  or  with  either 
of  them,  or  with  any  person  or  persons  within  said  in- 
sarrectionary  Stales;  and  that  I  will  in  all  things  de- 

Sort  myself  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
tatesL  This  I  do  in  good  fiuth,  with  lull  determina- 
tion, pledge,  and  purpose  to  keep  this,  my  sworn  obli- 
gation, and  without  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion 
whatsoever." 

III.  Provost  Marahala  and  other  militaiy'officers  are 
directed  to  report  to  these  headquarters  any  juflge  oi 
election  who  shall  refuse  his  aid  in  carrying  out  this 
order;  or  who^  on  challenge  of  a  vote  being  made  on 
the  ffround  of  dislovalty  or  hostility  to  the  Ctovem- 
men^  shall  refuse  to  require  the  oath  of  allegiance 
finom  such  voter.    By  command  of 

Major-General  SCHEKCK. 

W.  H.  CHnxBBOUGH,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assist- 
ant A^jutant-QeneraL 

£.  L.  Tylkb,  Aide-de-Camp. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time, 
issued  file  following  appeal  to  the  people : 

Statb  or  DaLAWAaa,  Exsoutivb  Dbpabtmioit,  > 
DovxB,  Nbtemher  ISM^  186&  S 
All  civil  officers  and  good  citizens  of  this  State  are 
enjoined  to  obey  the  aTOve  military  order,  issued  bv 
the  commanding  gwneral  of  the  Middle  Department, 
and  to  give  all  needful  aid  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  same. 

WILLIAM  CANNON,  Governor  of  Delaware. 

On  the  next  day,  the  following  order  iras 
issued  by  the  general  in  cbmmand  of  the  Dela- 
ware district  or  department : 

Oemrdl  Ordere,  Ko,  14. 

HxAnqvABTRRS,  DsiJiwAaa  DBPASTMBinr,  \ 
WiLM INOTOK,  DsL.,  Ninember  14M,  186S.  f 
The  enforcement  of  General  Orders,  No.  59,  issued 
from  headc^iarters  Middle  Department,  Nov.  18th, 
1868,  by  Major-General  Schenck,  and  confirmed  by  the 
order  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Cannon,  is  confided 
to  the  troops  in  this  Department. 

The  objects  of  this  order,  as  construed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Commanding,  are : 

I.  To  secure  to  every  loysl  citizen  the  right  to  vote 
as  be  pleases. 

II.  To  protect  the  ^dls  from  that  outside  violence 
which  has  heretofore,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
vented loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  from  voting. 

Special  instructions  will  be  issued  to  the  officers  in 
command  of  detachments  which  will  be  implicitly 
obeyed,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  every  officer 
will  be  held  strictly  responsible.    By  order  of 

Brigadier-General  TYLER. 

E.  L.  Ttlbb,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  next  day,  the  following  order  con- 
taining instructions  was  issued : 

Hkadqvartbss,  Ddtbict  or  Dxlawabb,  1 
MmoLX  DxPABTMXirr,  WiumroTOir,  Dbl.,     V 

ik^ovm»«r*lfie^l86&i 
The  following  instructions  have  been  received  from 
the  General  Commanding,  and  will  be  strictly  and 
oarefiilly  observed  by  all  detachments  of  officers  and 
soldiers  within  the  "District  of  Delaware,"  while  car* 
rving  out  the  provisions  of  Department  General  Or- 
ders, No.  59,  during  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  19t]\ 
instant: 

"  Every  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in  com- 
mand  of  a  detachment  will  be  held  strictly  acconatable 
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for  the  good  condnct  and  obedience  of  the  men  in  hia 
charge.        « 

<*  Oncers  and  soldiers  mnst  be  strictly  soberi  and 
while  preventing  disturbance  bj  others,  mast  avoid  all 
distnroance  themselves,  and  are  required  not  to  hang 
aronnd  the  polls  nor  enga^  in  political  discussions* 

'*  It  will  he  borne  kn.  mind  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  order  of  the  Commanding  General  is  to  preserve 
peace  at  the  places  of  voting,  to  sustain  the  judges  or 
inspectors  or  election,  to  protect  loyal  voters,  and  to 
prevent  from  voting  disloyal  and  traitorously  disposed 
persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegfanoe. 

**  In  enforcing  paragraph  I.  of  the  General  Order,  to 

Erevent  violence  and  disturbance  at  the  polls,  care  will 
e  taken  that  disloyal  citizens  of  other  states  do  not, 
as  it  is  apprehended  they  will  attempt  to  do,  intrude 
themselves  at  the  places  of  voting,  ana  endeavor  to  in- 
timidate  the  lawftil  and  loyal  voters  of  Delaware." 
DANIEL  TYLER,  Brig.-Qen.  Commanding. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Opposition  was  held  at  Newcastle,  at 
which  a  resolntion  was  passed,  *Hhat  the  fol- 
lowing address  be  issued  to  the  Democrats  of 
the  county." 

Nkwcastls,  Bilawabs,  J7dvemb9r  ITft^  18418. 

lb  the  Demoeratt  ofNetocastfe  County ^  Delcnoare  : 

The  underaigneil,  Democratic  voters  of  Newcastle 
county,  represent : 

That  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  at 
Dovef,  September  18th,  1363,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
to  fill  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  or  the  Hon.  William  Temple,  the 
Convention  unanimously  nominated  the  Hon.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Dover  Hundred,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for 
the  office  designated ;  and  ever  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  said  Convention  the  canvass  has  duly  and  qui- 
etly proceeded  with  every  reasonable  prospect  for  the 
success  of  our  candidate,  all  of  which  tacts  are  of  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

To  our  astonishment  and  regrot,  however,  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  public  military  and  civil  order,  dated  No- 
vember 13th,  1863.  and  made  known  to  us  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  mooto,  that  the  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  elections,  and  make  and  prescribe  ul 
qualifications  for  voters  at  the  ensuinjg  special  election 
on  the  19th  instant,  have  been  utterly  subverted,  and 
new  c^ualifications  and  tests,  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  imposed 
upon  her  citizens  by  military  power. 

With  the  several  and  collective  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  undersigned,  they  utterly  den;^  the  existence 
within  this  State,  now  or  in  any  past  time,  of  associa- 
tions or  individuals  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  Gov* 
emment  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  Constitution 
and  laws ;  and  considering  the  said  military  order  (to 
which  the  unauthorized  recognition  of  the  Executive 
of  Delaware  gives  no  sanction)  as  uncalled  for,  illegal, 
and  unjust,- do  earnestly  protest  against  the  same— and 
a^insc  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  election  held  within  our  State,  and  in  view  of  the 
presence  and  intimidation  of  a  large  military  foroe  of 
the  United  States  in  our  State,  and  ti^e  indisposition 
of  our  people  to  produce  collision  with  the  armed 
forces  or  the  General  Government — do  hereby  recom- 
mend to  the  Democrats  of  Newcastle  county,  whether 
officers  of  election  or  voters,  to  submit  to  their  disfran- 
ehisement  and  take  no  part  in  the  said  special  election, 
but  to  rely  upon  the  official  oaths  and  consciences  of 
th&next  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  aeclare  null  and  void  an  electieti 
so  held,  and  conducted  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  in  that  bebalfj  and  controlled  by  a 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
8Ute. 

The  address  was  signed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens     The  result  of  this  address 
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was,  that  the  Opposition  declined  to  vote,  and 
on  the  day  of  election  Mr.  Smithers  received 
8,220  votes,  and  Mr.  Brown  13.  The  vote  at 
the  election  for  member  of  Congress  in  No- 
vember, 1862,  was :  Fisher,  Administration, 
8,014;  Temple,  Opposition,  8,051. 

On  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  Gen. 
Lee,  2,000  m^n  who  had  been  organized  for 
State  defence  turned  oat  to  aid  the  regular 
forces  to  gnard  important  positions.  At  that 
time,  the  State  had  furnished  to  the  army 
seven  regiments,  including  the  three  months* 
men,  a  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry, 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  king  is  Christian  IX.,  Charles  Fred- 
erick Augustus.  He  was  bom  July  19th,  1798, 
and  ascended  the  throne  November  15th,  1863. 
The  kingdom  consists  of  Denmark  Proper, 
embracing  the  islands  and  Jutland;  also  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg,  and  a  number  of  dependencies,  includ- 
ing the  Faroe  Islands  (17  in  number),  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  three  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.:  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Jean. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  (in  geo- 
graphical square  miles),  and  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  February  1st,  1860: 
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Copenhagen 

Zealand  and  Moen 

Bornholm 

Fahnen  and  Langeland. 
Tolland,  Falster,  &o . . . . 
Jatlaud 


\ 


9.  Tnv  DvcHTES. 
Schleswig... 
Holstein ..... 
Laaenbuig.. 


a 


Total  of  1  and  2. . 

BXPKVDEKOIEB. 

The  Faroe 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West  India  Islands. 

8t.  Crolr 

6t.  Thomas 

8t.  Jean 


1S4 

10.50 

00.60 

80.50 

460.60 

606 

1C7 

155 

19 

1,687 

24 

1,8CT 
ISO 

85 
1.1 
1 


2,082.6 


15M43 
410.G63 

29^804 
20^626 

86,797 
703,813 

1,600,S51 

409,907 

544^419 

50,147 

2,605,024 

5,651 

64,603 

9,873 

22,868 

12,560 
1,715 


120.288 


The  army  of  the  Danish  monarchy  consists, 
according  to  law,  on  the  peace  footing,  of  23 
battalions  of  infantry,  comprising  16,680  men ; 
25  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  2,895  men ;  and 
two  regiments  of  artillery,  with  2,560  men, 
and  97  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  total  of  22,000 
men,  which  on  the  war  footing  is  to  be  doubled, 
has  been  seldom  reached  of  late  years.  To  di- 
minish the  budget  the  standing  army  has  been 
kept  down  to  about  12,000  men ;  but  during 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  waf  of  184d-'50  there 
were  in  the  field  49,800  infantry,  10,600  cav- 
alry, and  9,000  artillery  with  144  guns.  The 
army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
every  man  in  good  health,  who  has  reached  his 
22d  year,  is  liable.  The  legal  time  of  service 
is  eight  years,  but  de  fctcto  the  recruits  are  not 
kept  longer  than  about  ten  months  under  arms^ 
and  afterward  sent  home  on  furlough  and 
called  out  for  annual  exercise.    At  the  end  of 
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the  first  period  of  serrioe  the  men  are  inscribed  Holstein  have  always  had  a  different  law  of 

on  the  **  first  call "  of  the  armj  of  reserve,  and  snccession  from  Denmark  Proper.    According 

at  the  end  of  another  eight  years  on  the  to  the  laws  of  these  two  ducnies,  the  Prince 

*^ second  call;"  the  militaSry  liability  ceases  of  Augustenburs  was  entitled  to  sncceed  the 

with  the  45th  year.  late  king,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

The  navy  of  Denmark  ooDsisted,  in  Septem-  while  another  relation  was  entitled  te  sncceed 
ber,  1862,  of  19  sailing  vessels  with  704  guns,  in  Denmark  Proper.  Bnt  a  treaty  concluded 
and  28  steamers  with  840  gons.  Twenty  of  between  the  great  Powers  of  Enrope,  in  Lon- 
the  steamers  were  screws,  one  a  ship  of  the  don,  in  1851,  set  aside  the  laws  of  succession 
line  with  64  80-ponnders,  two  frigates  with  42,  both  in  Denmark  Proper  and  in  the  Duchies, 
and  one  with  44;  four  were  armor-coated  and  declared  the  Duke  Christian  of  Schles wig- 
schooners  each  with  eight  60-pounders.  There  Holstein-Souderburg-Gllieksburg,  to  be  the 
were  also  50  paddlewheel  steam  gunboats,  heir  to  the  entire  Danish  monarchy.  As  this 
with  about  100  guns,  but  some  of  them  are  treaty  had  received  neither  the  consent  of  the 
said  not  to  be  searworthy ;  and  the  same  Diets  of  the  Duchies,  nor  of  the  German  Oon- 
remark  applies  to  the  eight  larger  paddlewheel  federacy,  Prince  Frederic  of  Augustenburg  in- 
steamers  mdnded  in  the  list  of  28  steam  vessels,  sisied  on  his  risht  of  succession,  and  his  claim 
There  was  a  vot^,  in  1862,  of  £194,000  for  con-  was  supported  by  the  Diets  of  tne  two  Duchies 
verting  some  of  the  sailing  vessels  into  steam-  and  a  minority  of  the  German  States.  AsDen- 
ers.  The  navy  was  manned,  in  September,  mark  refused  to  recognize  this  claim,  the  compli- 
1862,  by  very  nearly  2,000  men,  officered  by  a  cation  assumed  a  belligerent  character,  and  the 
vice-admiral,  a  rear-admiral,  26  captains,  28  year  1868  closed  with  the  prospect  of  a  war 
commanders,  and  88  first-lieutenants.  upon  which  all  Europe  looked  with  profound 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a  good  anxiety.    (See  Sohleswio-Holstbik.) 

condition.    The  receipts  amount  to  26,507,279  It  was  expected  that,  in  case  of  a  war,  the 

rix  dollars ;  the  expenditures  to  26,221,587.  Danes  woula  find  a  powerftd  line  of  defence  in 

Besides  the  Danish  Government  has  received  the  celebrated  Dannewerke.  These  positions 

2,565,647  rix  dollars  as  indemnity  stipulated  for  were  of  great  importance  in  the  war  of  1848, 

the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues.  This  sum  has  and  bid  fair  to  become  still  more  important  in 

been  applied  toward  the   liquidation  of  the  1864.    The  following  description  of  ^eDanne- 

publio  debt.    There  remained  in  the  public  werke  will,  therefore,  be  a  help  for  better  nn- 

Treasnry,  according   to  the  latest   accounts,  derstanding  the  German  Danisii  complication : 

4.286,812  rix  dollars.  *^  Originally  constructed  by  the  Semiramis 

The  Royal  Family  of  Denmark  was  greatly  of  the  North,  Queen  Margaret,  and,  as  some  say, 

favored  during  the  year  1868.     The  oldest  even  earlier,  tiie  Dannewerke  extended  from 

daughter  of  the  present  king.  Princess  Alexan-  Hellingstadt  to  the  Selker  Noer  of  Bustorf,  and 

dra,  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  an-  consisted  of  a  simple  rampart  sweeping  inward 

other  daughter.  Princess  Maria  Sophia  Fred-  with  a  moat  in  front  in  a  sharp  angle  of  the 

erica  Dagmar,  was  betrothed  to  the  heir  pre-  Thvraburg,  a  hill  which  has  long  disappeared 

sumptive  to  the  throne  of   Russia ;  and  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Huss- 

second  son  of  the  king  was  elected  King  of  the  bye.    The  object  of  this  fortification  was  to 

Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I.    (See  protect  the  town  of  Schleswig,  which  is  situ* 

Gbbeob.)  ated  at  the  head  of  the  Schlei,  against  an  at- 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  attracted,  through-  tack  from  the  southward,  and  at  tibat  time  the 
out  the  year  1868,  gieat  attention  in  the  po->  Schlei,  a  perfectly  impassable  swamp,  formed 
litical  world,  in  consequence  of  its  complica-  a  part  of  the  fortification.  This  fortification 
tions  with  the  German  Confederacy.  These  was  extended  by  including  the  whole  bay, 
complications  are  of  long  standing,  and  arise  more  than  six  German  miles,  while  the  ram- 
out  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  duchies  of  part  had  only  been  of  a  length  of  two  German 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  The  two  miles.  The  weak  point  of  this  position  was  on 
latter  are  members  of  the  German  Confederacy,  the  west  eide,  where,  toward  the  open  coun- 
and  as  such  subject  to  Federal  legislation ;  and  try,  it  was  unfortified,  and  could,  therefore, 
Schleswig  is  closely  connected  with  Holstein  easily  be  assaulted  in  the  rear, 
by  international  treaties.  The  Diets  of  both  *^  In  this  direction  the  only  defence  was  a 
duchies  have  long  maintained  that  the  Damsh  broad  swift  stream  with  a  swampy  bed,  the 
Government  endeavored  to  encroach  upon  Treene,  which,  however,  offered  but  a  trifling 
their  rights,  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  rela-  obstacle  to  a  determined  enemy.  In  1848,  the 
tions  with  Denmark  Proper  than  she  was  al*  so-called  rampart  consisted  only  of  a  continu- 
lowed  to  do,  according  to  their  laws.  The  ous  hilly  devation  of  the  ground,  with  a  depres- 
German  Confederacy  supported  the  complaints  sion  in  front  denoting  wlfere  formerly  had  been 
of  Holstein,  and  protested  particularly  agaiost  tlft  moat,  and  hence  it  ^as  that  the  German 
the  new  Danish  Constitution  of  March  80th,  troops  were  able  to  take  it  at  the  first  attack. 
1868,  by  which  Schleswig  was  incorporated  The  principal  combat  took  place  on  the  heights 
with  Denmark.  These  complications  reached  surrounding  the  town  of  Schleswig,  where  the 
the  crisis,  when  King  Frederic  VH.  of  Den-  village  of  Bustorf  formed  a  kind  of  suburb.  On 
mark  died  on  Nov.  15th,  1868.    Schleswig  and  that  day  a  trifling  ekiimish  took  place  at  the 
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only  ford  over  the  Schlei,  at  Misunde,  where  deep  and  extended  Bustorf  dyke,  sitnated  be- 

a    few   companies   of   Schleswig-Holsteiners  tween  that  place  and  the  Schlei. 

forced  a  passage  across  the  ford  against  the  '^  A  third  and  last  line  of  intrenchments  ex- 

▼olnnteers  under  Aldrosser  andYon  der  Tann,  tends  from  the  town  of  Sohleswig  over  the 

whereby  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  retreat  Erdbeerbnrg,  the  Anneten  hohe,  and  the  Pnl- 

earlier  ihaa  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  verholz,  as  far  as  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 

"At  present  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  is  here   again  it  is  connected  with  tiie  works 

entirely  changed.    Since  1850  the  attention  of  extending  from  Hnsbye  and  the  village  of 

the  Danes  has  been  directed  to  strengthening  Schnbyke.     Finally,  to  prevent  a  passage  of 

the  Dannewerke,  and  they  have  chiefly  en-  the  Schlei,  and   an  attack  from  thence,  the 

deavored  to  fortify  the  weak  point  on  the  riv-  ford  at  Misnnde  is  powerfully  fortified,  and  a 

er  Treene,  and  oppose  suflScient  obstacles  to  very  strong  f^te(2t^  j>9n(  constructed  there." 

another  attack  from  the  rear.  **  Intrenchments,  furnished  with  guns  of  the 

"  To  achieve  their  oblect  they  took  possession  heaviest  caliber,  are  also  raised  at  every  point 

of  the  town  of  FredricKstadt,  where  tne  above-  where  any  attempt  of  the  sort  could  possibly 

named  river  falls  into  the  Eider.    This  place    be  made.'* 

they  fortified,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  DERBISHIRE,  Stswabt,  "Printer  to  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  at  the  close  of  1850,  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Mijesty "  in  the  prov- 
vaioly  endeavored  to  take  it  by  assault.  At  inoe  of  Canada.  Mr.  Derbishire  was  the  son 
present  Frederickstadt,  with  the  tSts  du  pont  of  an  English  gentleman,  t]ie  late  Dr.  Derbi- 
on  the  Holstein  hffnk  of  the  Eider,  forms,  on  shire,  oi  cath,  England.  Dr.  Derbishire  mar- 
account  of  its  swampy  situation,  an  uncom-  ried  a  scotch  lady.  Miss  Allan  Masterton,  of 
monly  strong  point,  since  the  passage  over  the  Edinburgh,  the  intimate  friend  of  Burns ;  the 
Eider  is  completely  commanded  on  this  side,  "  Allan  "  of  the  song  "  Here  are  we  met,  three 
and  it  could  only  be  reduced  by  a  regular  merry  boys."  Miss  M.  was  distinguiidied  for 
and  very  difficult  siege.  Even  supposing  great  personal  charms,  and  more  than  average 
an  enemy  were  to  pass  the  TVeene,  either  mental  abilities,  and  was  the  subject  of  those 
above  or  below  Frederickstadt,  littl«^  would  lines  ad^essed  by  Burns  to  "Bonnie  Ann." 
be  gained,  since  the  whole  land  as  far  as  Mr.  Derbishire  commenced  life  as  an  ensign  in 
Frederickstadt,  two  German  miles  beyond  the  British  army,  which  service  he  soon  left 
Sohleswig,  is  cut  up  by  canals  and  water-  and  turned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  practising 
courses  which  can  all  be  filled  by  opening  four-  with  considerable  ^lat,  having  been  engaged 
teen  sluices,  arranged  for  that  purpose  m  the  in  several  cases  of  much  public  interest,  in  the 
Treene.  The  few  dams  which  form  the  means  conduct  of  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
of  communication  in  this  extensive  system  of  He  defended  the  cause  of  the  "  Dorchester  La- 
inundation  works  are  in  addition  commanded,  borers "  prosecuted  for  "  machine  "  breaking  • 
at  all  fitting  points  by  intrenchments,  and  and  agrarian  outrages,  in  1882.  The  case  cre- 
larger  works,  as  far  as  Hellingstadt.  At  the  ated  great  public  mterest  at  the  time.  At  an 
commencement  of  the  town  of  Schleswig,  on  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  D.  connected  him- 
the  heights  rising  from  the  mainland,  a  series  of  self  with  the  London  press,  and  he  was  the 
nowerfal  batteries,  armed  with  guns  of  the  author  of  a  very  useful  little  work,  entitled  the 
heaviest  caliber,  offer  a  new  hindrance  to  the  "  Parliamentary  Intelligencer."  He  exerted 
advancing  foe.  The  Austrians,  to  whose  share,  himself  largely  in  the  movement  which  effect- 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  task  of  at-  ed  the  Reform  Bill ;  his  personal  as  well  as 
tacking  this  position  is  to  fall,  will  find  it  no  literary  services  being  always  at  the  disposal  of 
easy  matter.  Still  the  difficulties  which  await  his  party,  and  ever  rendered  with  the  zeal  of 
the  Prussians  in  their  advance  by  the  Rends-  conviction  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
burg  road  are  still  greater.  The  intrench-  his  warm-hearted  nature, 
ments  commence  at  this  point,  at  the  village  of  During  the  Spanish  Constitutional  "War,  Mr. 
Wedelspang,  and  the  first  line  stretches  toward  D.  was  commissioned  by  a  London  journal  to 
the  east  through  the  Selker  Noer  to  the  Schlei,  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war  as  special  corre- 
toward  the  west  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spondent  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Constitu- 
Rothen  E[mg,  to  which  point  the  batteries  ex-  tional  army.  Here  he  not  only  acquired  a  rep- 
tend  from  the  opposite  direction  of  Helling-  utation  as  a  writer,  but  was  also  noted  for  his 
stadt,  and  at  the  junction  the  defences  are  personal  bravery.  He  volunteered  at  the  as- 
crowned  with  a  very  powerfally  armed  and  sault  of  Irun,for  which  he  received  a  medal,  j^ 
fortified  battery.  A  second  line  of  intrench-  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  letter  from  Sir  De^^ 
ments  commences  behind  these,  with  a  strong  Lacy  Evans,  the  English  commander.  Mr.  D.'s 
block-house  at  Bustorf,  conmarable  to  a  smaU  conduct  also  earned  the  high  approbation  of 
fortress,  and  culminates  in  the  opposite  direo-  Narvaez,  under  whose  eye  he  served  in  the 
tion  at  Husbye,  which  again,  being  transform-  campaigns  of  Castile,  Talladolid,  and  Segovia, 
ed  into  a  kind  of  large  plctce  cPcmne&y  is  con-  and  whose  orders  he  carried  in  the  decisive  ac- 
nected  with  Hellingstadt  by  a  series  of  smaller  tion  which,  terminating  in  the  defeat  of  Gomez, 
intermediate  works.  This  second  Ihie  entirely  virtually  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 
commands  tiie  first,  and  Bustorf,  in  particular,  head  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  The  Boston 
appears  impregnable  by  assault,  owing  to  titie  "  Courier,"  some  years  ago,  amongst  several 
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anecdotes  of  Spanish  celebrities,  published  one  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  in  the 
in  which  it  attributes  the  honor  of  saving  the  Oomptes  rendus  de  VAcadhnie  de»  Sciences  were 
life  of  his  Mend,  Narvaez,  in  a  mutiny,  to  Mr.  very  numerous.  The  following  are  the  titles 
Derblshire,  and,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  who  of  some  of  the  most  important:  "Memoirs 
foretold*  the  rise  of  Narvaez,  and  pointed  out  upon  the  Cooling  of  certain  Metals  with  a  View 
the  inefficiency  of  Espartero  to  the  Melbourne  to  the  Determination  of  their  specific  Heat,  and 
ministry,  then  active  champions  of  the  Quad-  tbeir  Power  of  Conduction ; "  "  Upon  the  elas- 
ruple  Alliance.  He  came  to  Canada  as  an  af«  tic  Force  of  Vapors ; "  "  Upon  the  Density  of 
tache  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  Lord  High  Vapors;  "  "Upon  the  Heat  disengaged  in  Com- 
Commissioner,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  that  bustion ; "  "  Upon  the  latent  Heat  of  different 
nobleman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  sup-  Vapors ; "  "  Experimental  Researches  upon  the 
I)ression  of  the  rebellion  of  1839.  On  one  oc«-  Causes  of  animal  Heat ; "  "  Upon  the  Displace- 
casion  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  ment  and  the  Oscillations  of  Zero  in  the  Mer- 
the  Canadian  authorities  to  the  late  Lord  Clyde,  curial  Thermometer ; "  "  Upon  the  Heat  ab- 
then  lieut.-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  sorbed  in  the  Fusion  of  Bodies ; "  "  Upon  the 
in  mid- winter,  when  he  had  to  travel  by  sleigh  Limits  of  Perception  of  sharp  and  grave 
and  horse  through  a  complete  wilderness,  tar-  Sounds; "  "  Upon  the  Compressibility  of  elastic 
rying  neither  night  nor  day,  till  his  mission  was  Fluids,*'  &c.,  &c.  M.  Despretz  was  the  author  of 
accomplished.  After  the  departure  of  Lord  a  "  Treatise  on  Chemistry,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  a 
Durham,  Mr.  D.  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  "  Treatise  on  Elementary  .Physics,"  1  vol.  Svo., 
Lord  Sydenham.  He  was  known  as  a  Cana-  which  passed  through  a  number  of  editions, 
dian  journalist  of  considerable  literary  reputa-  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  The 
tion  and  ability.  He  was  the  first  member  most  important  subject  of  diplomatic  corre- 
retumed  to  the  united  parliament  for  "By-  spondence  during  1868,  arose  between  the 
town,"  now  Ottawa  city,  the  capital  of  Canada,  United  States  and  Great  Britain  relative  to 
and  by  his  vote  condemned  the  claim  of  Lord  the  construction  at  British  shipyards  of  ves- 
Metcalfe,  the  goveror-general,  to  make  appoint-  sels  intended  to  make  war  upon  tiie  commerce 
ments  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  ^United  States.  During  the  previous 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  year  the  steamers  Alabama  and  Florida  had 
government  under  which  the  public  affairs  of  been  so  built  and  delivered  to  Confederate 
Canada  are  conducted,  known  by  the  name  officers,  and  were  subsequently  armed,  asd 
of  "  Responsible  Government,"  and  not  even  commenced  the  destruction  of  Federal  vessels 
the  threat  of  the  administration  of  the  day  to  on  the  ocean.  As  a  general  question :  Were 
deprive  him  of  his  office,  as  queen's  printer,  such  actions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  con- 
could  induce  him  to  cooperate  in  pulling  down  sistent  with  neutral  rights  and  obligations?  If 

•  the  edifice  he  had  done  so  much  to  rear.    He  not,  that  country  then  was  responsible  to  the 

was  a  most  estimable  man — ^the  patron  of  every  United  States  Government  for  the  damage  com- 

species  of  talent,  his  by  no  means  inconsider-  mitted  by  these  vessels  while  in  the  hands  of  t 

able  income  was  nobly  spent.     He  died  at  the  Confederates. 

Quebec,  March  27th,  1868.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1862,  Mr.  Adams, 
DESPRETZ,  Cesar  Mansu^te,  a  French  sa-  the  American  minister  at"  London,  writes  to 
vant  and  author,  born  at  Lessines,  in  Hainanlt,  Earl  Russell  in  reference  to  the  290  or  Ala- 
May  18th,  1789,  died  at  Paris,  March  15th,  bama,  stating  the  circumstances  relative  to  her 
1868.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Institute  of  construction  and  departure  only  in  time  to  es- 
France  (section  of  physical  sciences),  and  pro-  cape  seizure  {see  Annual  Ctclopjedia,  1862), 
fcssor  of  physics  to  the  faculty  of  sciences,  and  thus  proceeds : 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  active  mem-  j,.  ^^^^             ^^^^  ^^^  Majesty^s  GoTenjment  had, 

•   hers  of  the  Philomathic  Society,  m  whose  ses-  from  the  evidence  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  sub- 

sions  he  had  taken  part  since  1820.  His  election  mit  to  your  lordship's  consideration,  and  from  other 

to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  dates  from  1841,  inquiry,  become  so  far  convinced  of  the  true  nature  of 

having  been  the  successor  of  Savart.     After  the  enterprise  in  agiution  at  Liverpool  as  to  have  de- 

1       J'      V'          V  Bi*^^vwov*   V*  »^c»*axt.     x^^t/vx  termined  00  detain  mg  the  vessel.   So  far  as  this  action 

devoting  himself  for  many  years  to  chemistry,  ^ent,  it  seems  to  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  case 

and  filling  the  office  of  chemical  instructor  at  of  violation  of  the  law  of  neutrality  in  one  of  her 

the  Polytechnic  School,  he  turned  his  atten-  Majesty's  ports,  of  which  the  Government  of  the 

tion,  after  his  40th  year,  exclusively  to  physi-  ^"1^^  States  had  a  right  to  complain.    The  question 

•^«i  i^^«-«  ««^  «»T^A^;«ii J  f^  *T>A  ^\.^^r^^I^^  ^f  .^"1  then  remain,  how  far  the  failure  of  the  proceed- 

cal  science,  and  especially  to  the  phenomena  of  ^^^^  thus  admitted  to  have  been  insUtutecT  by  her 

heat  and  its  effect  m  changing  the  forms  and  Majesfy's  Government  to  prevent  the  departure  of  this 

conditions  of  different  bodies.     These  investi-  vessel,  ajflfects  the  risht  of  reclamation  of  the  Govern- 

gations,  though  of  great  importance,  were  not  ™e°*  ©f  }J^«  United^  States  for  the  grievous  damage 

of  a  character  to  4i  popnW  applause  or  to  ri^^^of^.K^.e'^  ^SLr^it.TuSir'^ 

give  him  great  notoriety.     He  succeeded,  as  he  And  here  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  call  to 

believed,  in  making  artificial  diamonds  of  mi-  your  lordship's  recollection  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 

croscopio  size,  by  subjecting  very  pure  carbon  this  question,  like  almost  all  others  connected  with  the 

resulting  from  the  calcination  of  sugar  to  a  duty  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  on  the  high  seas,  has 

P       rj«v\i»         av      ir  been  much  agitated  m  the  discussions  heretofore  held 

succession  of  discharges  from  the  electro-mag-  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  countries.    During 

netic  battery  of  induction.     His  papers  in  the  the  lattee  part  of  the  last  century  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
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ber  M^etty's  GoTernment  to  make  the  strongest  re-  UDited  Stafes,  dated  6th  September,  1793,  to  a  letter 

monstrances  against  the  fitting  out  in  the  ports  of  the  from  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  30th  August  preceding — a 

United  States  of  vessels  with  an  intent  to  prej  upon  copy  of  which  is  unfortunately  not  in  my  possession — 

British  oommerce — ^not,  however,  in  the  barbaroas  and  but  which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  answer,  I  must  pre- 

illeg^  manner  shown  to  hare,  been  practised  by  No.  sume  to  have  itself  distinctly  presented  the  admitted 

^90,  but  subject  to  the  forms  of  ultimate  abjudication  ground  of  the  claim. 

equally  recognized  by  all  cirilized  nations.    And  they  Armed  by  the  authority  of  such  a  precedent,  having 

went  me  further  length  of  urging  the  acknowledgment  done  all  in  m^  power  to  apprise  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

of  the  principle  of  oompensatioa  in  damages  lor  the  ment  of  the  illegal  enternrise  in  ample  season  for  ef- 

conseqaences  of  not  j)reventing  the  departure  of  such  footing  its  prevention,  ana  being  now  enabled  to  show 

Teasels.     That  principle  was  formally  recoenized  as  the  injurious  consequences  to  innocent  parties  relying 

valid  by  both  parties  in  the  seventn  artide  of  the  upon  the  security  of  their  commerce  from  any  danger 

treaty  of  the  19th  November,  1794 ;  and,  accordingly,  through  British  sources  ensuing  from  the  omission  of 

all  oases  of  damage  previously  done  by  capture  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  however  little  designed,  to 

British  vessels  or  merchandise  by  vessels  originally  apply  tne  proper  prevention  in  due  season,  I  have  the 

fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  there-  honor  to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  directions  which 

in  asreed  to  be  z^erred  to  a  commission  provided  for  I  have  received  from  my  Government  to  solicit  redress 

by  that  treaty  to  award  the  necessary  sums  for  full  for  the  national  and  private  injuries  already  thus  sus- 

oompensation.  tained,  as  well  as  a  more  efiective  prevention  of  any 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  repetition  of  such  lawless  and  injurious  proceedings  iu 
are  no  longer  in  force;  and  that  even  if  they  were,  her  Majesty's  ports  hereafter, 
they  bound  only  the  United  States  to  make  good  the  .                        CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
damage  done  m  the  precise  contingency  then  occur-  Right  Honorable  Earl  Russell,  Ac,  &c, 
ring.    But  I  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  myself  to  g^     .,      ^n,,      ^  r\         i^      t:t    i  n        n 
suppose  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  veiy  ,y?  ^^  }^^  ^^  December  Earl  Russell  re- 
act of  pressing  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle  in  plied,  stating  summarily  the  contents  of  Mr. 
a  treaty,  when  it  applied  for  its  own  benefit)  did  not  Adams'  letter,  and  proceeding  as  follows : 
mean  to  be  understQ«>d  as  equally  ready  to  sustain  it»  -r,    ,  *«      ,. 
at  any  and  all  times,  when  it  might  be  justly  applied  JSarl  RumU  to  Mr,  Adams,            ^ 
4o  the  omission  to  prevent  similar  action  of  British  Toa  finally  state  that  you  have  been  instructed  to 
subjects  within  its  own  jurisdiction  toward  the  peo-  tolicit  redress  for  the  national  and  private  injuries 
pie  of  the  United  States.  sustained  by  the  proceedings  of  this  vessel  as  well  as 

But  I  would  beg  further  to  call  vour  lordship's  atten-  b  more  effective  prevention  of  any  repetition  of  them 

tion'to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  the  strongest  in  British  ports  hereafter. 

reason  to  believe  tllat  the  claim  for  compensation  iu  Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  justice  of  these  de- 
cases  of  this  kind  was  not  pressed  by  her  Majasty^s  mands,  it  will  be  convenient  that  1  should  advert  to 
Government  merely  in  connection  witn  the  obtaining  the  cireumstanees  to  which  you  call  my  attention  as 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  principle  in  an  express  having  occurred  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
contract  This  seems  to  have  been  but  a  later  step,  Frencu  revolutionary  war.  You  observe  that  on  that 
and  one  growing  out  of  a  previous  advance  of  a  simi-  occasion  remonstrances  were  addressed  by  the  British 
lar  demand,  based  only  on  general  principles  of  equity,  Government  to  that  of  the  United  States  respecting 
that  should  prevail  at  all  times  between  Nations.  Here  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  United  States  ports 
again  it  appeare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  with  an  intent  to  prey  upon  British  commeree,  and 
States,  having  admitted  a  failure  down  to  a  certain  that  the  demands  of  the  British  Government  were  ad- 
date  in  taking  efficient  steps  to  prevent  the  outfit  in  mitted  by  the  United  States,  and  were  formally  recog- 
their  ports  of  cruisere  against  the  vessels  of  Great  nized  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Britain,  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  recognized  two  countries  of  the  19th  of  November,  1794. 

the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  by  Mr.  Hammond, 

his  Majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Philadelphia,  vessels  taken  nndor  like  dronmstanees  and  brought  in  after 

for  captures  of  British  vessels  subsequently  made  by  the  6ih  of  Jane,  and  hcfore  the  date  of  that  letter,  yet  where 

those  crniaeni  ovt^n  on  thp  hiah  spm      This  nrineinfa  ^®  B<^®  forbearauoe  had  taken  place,  it  was  and  is  his  opin- 

Mi  1    r    ■  J      S.        1  J     S^    *.    r  11  1     Je^-     ?u  Ion  thai  oompenaation  wonld  be  equally  due. 
will  be  found  acknowledged  m  its  full  leng£h  m  the  '^V^Tto  piGMmade  uSder  thVaamo  ciroumstanoes  and 
reply*  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  brought  In  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  the  President  deter- 
mined  that  all  the  means  in  our  power  shoold  be  used  for 

•  The  following  Is  the  letter  referred  to:  ^eir  restitution.    If  these  fall,  as  we  should  not  be  bound 

M  i#r  T^^m^  *^  ir-  TT^^^^jt  by  our  treaties  to  make  oompensatlon  to  the  other  poweis 

Mr,  J^erton  to  Mr,  Mammond,  j^  ^^^  analogous  ease,  he  did  not  mean  to  rive  an  opinion 

September  6, 1798.  that  It  ought  to  be  done  to  Great  Britain.    Bat  still,  if  any 

** Snt,— I  am  honoured  with  yonrs  of  August  80th.    Mine  eases  shallarise  subsequent  to  that  date,  the  circumstances 

of  the  7th  of  that  month  assnred  you  that  measures  were  of  which  shall  place  them  on  similar  ground  with  those 

taking  for  excluding  from  all  further  asylum  In  our  ports  of  before  It,  the  President  would  think  compensation  equally 

vessels  armed  in  t&m  to  cruise  on  nations  with  which  we  incumbent  on  the  United  States. 

are  at  peace,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  prizes  the  Lovely  *'  Instructions  are  given  to  the  governors  of  the  different 

liass,  Prince  William  Henry,  and  the  Jane,  of  Dublin ;  and  States  to  use  all  the  means  In  their  powor  for  restoring 

that,  should  the  measures  of  restitution  fall  in  the  effect,  the  prizes  of  this  last  description  found  within  their  ports. 

President  considers  it  as  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  Though  they  will,  of  course,  take  measures  to  be  informed 

make  compensation  for  the  vessela  of  them,  ana  the  Qeneral  Government  has  given  them  the 

*"  We  are  bound  by  our  treaties  with  three  of  the  bellig-  aid  of  the  oustom  house  officers  for  this  purpose,  yet  you 

erent  nations  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  protect  and  will  be  sensible  of  the  importance  ot  multiplying  the  cnan- 

defend  their  vessels  and  effects  In  our  ports  or  waters,  or  on  nels  of  their  lnformation,jui  fhr  as  shall  depend  In  yourself 

the  seas  near  our  shores,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  or  any  persons  under  your  direction.  In  order  that  the  gov- 

to  the  right  owners  when  taken  from  them.   If  all  the  means  ernors  msy  use  the  means  In  their  power  for  making  restt- 

in  oar  power  are  used  and  fkll  In  this  effect,  we  are  not  bound  tutlon.     without  knowledge  Sf  tne  capture  they  cannot 

by  our  treaties  with  those  nations  to  make  compensation.  restore  II    It  will  always  be  bMt  to  give  the  notice  to  them 

**  Though  we  have  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  directly,  but  any  inibrmation  which  you  should  be  pleased 

was  tbe  opinion  of  the  President  that  we  shoold  use  toward  to  i^nd  to  me  also,  at  any  time,  shall  he  forwarded  to  them 

that  nation  the  same  rule  wnich,  under  this  article,  was  to  as  quickly  as  poflsible. 

govern  us  with  other  nations,  vna  even  to  extend  it  to  the  **  Henoe  yon  will  perceive,  sir,  that  the  President  eontem- 

captures  made  on  the  high  seas  and  brought  Into  our  ports,  plates  restitution  or  compensation  in  the  cases  before  the 

tf  done  by  vessels  which  had  been  armed  within  them.  7th  ot  August,  and  after  that  date  restitution  if  It  can  be 

**  Having  for  particular  reasons  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  effected  by  any  means  in  our  power,  and  that  It  will  be  Im- 

in  our  power  for  the  restitution  of  the  three  vessels  men-  portent  that  you  shoold  substantiate  the  fiiet  that  sucn  prises 

tloned  in  my  letter  of  August  7th,  the  President  thought  It  are  In  our  ports  or  waters.                   # 

Incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  compensation  ibr  **  Your  list  of  the  privateers  illicitly  armed  in  our  ports  iSj 

them ;  and  though  nothing  was  said  in  that  letter  of  other  I  believe,  correct.** 
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But  an  examination  of  the  actual  occufrenoes,  and        It  is  rigbt  bowerer,  to  obaerre  tbat  tbe  partf  wbich 

of  the  history  of  that  remarkable  period,  presents  a  has  promed  bv  far  the  most  by  these  unjustifiable 

Btate  of  facts  materially  different  fVom  those  relating  pracnces  has  been  the  CtoreEnnient  of  the  United 

to  the  Alabama.  ntates,  because  that  government  hsTing  a  snperiori^ 

Those  facts  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows :  of  force  by  sea,  and  hayinff  blockaded  most  of  tbe  Con- 

The  revolntionary  government  of  France  had  openlj  federate  ports,  has  been  sible,  on  the  one  hand,  safely 

avowed  its  determmation  t^  disregard  all  the  princi-  to  receive  all  the  waiiike  supplies  which  it  hss  indnced 

Eles  of  international  law  which  had  neen  acknowledsed  British  mannfhcturers  and  merchants  to  send  to  United 

y  civilized  States,  and  that  Government  proceedea  to  States  ports  in  violation  of  the  Queen's  prodamation ; 

put  in  force  its  determination  bv  claiming  to  eguip,  as  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  intercept  and  capture  a 

amatter  of  right,  and  by  actually  equipping  privateers  great  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which 

in  the  neutral  ports  of  the  United  State8,l>y  sending  were  aestiaed  from  this  country  to  the  Confederate 

those  privateers  forth  from  those  ports  to  prey  upon  States. 

British  commerce,  by  bringing  prizes  into  toe  neutral        If  it  be  sought  to  make  her  Majesty's  Government 

ports,  and  by  their  going  t&ougn  some  scant  forms  of  responsible  to  that  of  the  United  states  because  arms 

adjudication.  ana  munitions  of  war  have  left  this  country  on  aceount 

This  was  the  avowed  system  upon  which  the  asents  of  the  Confederate  Government,  the  Qohfederato  Got* 

of  belligerent  France- claimed  to  act,  and  upou  wnich,  emment,  as  the  other  belligerent,  may  very  well  main- 

owing  to  the  temporary  superiority  of  her  naval  force,  tain  that  it  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  tha 

they  did,  for  a  short  period,  act  in  the  neutral  ports  British  €k>veminent  because  the  United  States  anenals 

ana  waters  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  had  been  replenished  from  British  sources.   Nor  woold 

remonstrances  of  the  United  States  Government.  it  be  possible  to  deny  that,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's 

It  was  these  several  facts,  nameljr,  the  open  and  de-  proclamation,  many  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  owing 

liberate  equipment  of  privateers  in  American  ports  allegjancetonercrown,  nave  enlisted  in  the  armies  or 

by-  the  French,  the  caj)ture  by  those  privateers  of  the  United  States.   Of  this  fact  you  cannot  be  ignorant^ 

British  vessels  in  United   States  waters,  and  the  Her  Majes^s  Government,  therefore,  have  just  ground 

bringing  them  as  prizes  into  United  States  ports,  for  oomplamt  ag^ainst  both  of  the  belligerent  parties, 

whioi  mrmed  collectively  the  basis  of  the  demands  but  most  especially  against  the  Government  of  tbe 

mad»  by  tbe  British  plenipotentiaries.      Those  de-  United  States,  for  tiaving  systematically,  and  in  disro- 

mands  had  reference  not  to  toe  accidental  evasion  of  sard  of  that  comity  of  nations  which  it  was  their  dutji 

a  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  by  a  particular  to  observe,  induced  subjects  of  her  Midesty  to  violate 

ship,  but  to  a  svstematic  disregard  of  international  those  orders  which,  in  conformity  with  ner  neutral  po- 

law'upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  neutral  sition,  she  has  ei^joined  all  her  subjects  to  obey, 
obligation.  Great  Britain  cannot  be  held  responsible  to  either 

This  is  apparent  from  the  whole  correspondence  of  party  for  these  irregular  proceedings  of  British  sub- 

the  British  Government  with  the  Government  of  the  jects ;  and  an  endeavor  to  make  her  so  would  be  about 

United  States,  and  from  tbe  replies  of  Mr^  Jefferson  to  as  reasohable  as  if  her  Majesty's  Ctovemment  were  to 

Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister.    Consequently,  demand  compensation  from  the  United  States  for  the 

neither  the  complaints  of  the  British  Government  m  injuries  done  to  the  property  of  British  subjects  by  the 

1798,  nor  the  treaty  of  1794,  have  any  bearing  upon  Alabama,  resting  their  demand  on  the  ground  thai  the 

the  question  now  under  discussion.  United  States  claim  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 

mth  regard  to  tiie  claim  for  compensation  now  put  the  Confederate  States,  by  whom  that  vessel  was  corn- 
forward  by  the  United  States  Government,  it  is,  I  re-  missioned. 
— ^i  ± *-_ : — -  *u-.k  *v- n..^...»-  ^-^1 Ai^^        Sofer  as  relates  to  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions 

subjects  of  Great  Britain,  from  British  ports, 
use  of  the  confederates,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 

several  instances,  been  practically  set  at  naught  by  to  say  that  the  municipal  law  of  this  country  does  not 

parties  in  this  country.    On  the  one  hand,  vast  sup-  empower  her  Majesty's  Government  to  prohibit  or  in- 

plies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  have  been  purchased  terrere  with  such  export,  except  in  extraordinary  eases, 

in  this  country,  and  have  been  shipped  from  British  when  the  executive  is  armed  with  special  powers ; 

ports  to  New  York  for  the  use  of  toe  United  States  and,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  clear  that 

Government;  on  the  other  hand,  munitions  of  war  the  permission  to  export  such  articles  is  not  contrary 

have  found  their  way  from  this  country  to  ports  in  to  that  law,  and  that  it  affords  no  just  ground  of  oom- 

possession  of  the  government  of  the  so-styled  Con-  plaint  to  a  belligerent.    The  authorities  for  this  latter 

federato  States.  position  are  numerous  and  unconfilcting;  but  it  may 


practice 

Such  shipments  as  I  have  spoken  of  may  be  effected  take  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects  bv  previous  laws 

without  any  breach  of  municipal  law ;  ana  commercial  from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war.    Such 

enterprise  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  is  always  trade  is  carriea^  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it, 

ready  to  embark  in  speculations  offering  a  prospect  of  under  the  liabilities  and  penalties  prescnl>ed  bv  the 

success,  or  in  which,  at  all  events,  tbe  promise  of  gain  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.' — ( Whsatonfe  /i»- 

is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  tbe  risk  of  loss.  UmaUonal  Law,  6th  edition,  1855,  page  571,4)7  Law- 

Bntidi  subjects  who  have  engaged  in  such  enter-  rence.) 
prises  have  been  left  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  Secondly,  **  It  -is  a  general  understanding  that  tbe 
abide  by  the  penalty  attaching  to  tbeir  disregard  of  powers  at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  that  penalty  goods,  without  anv  complaint  on  the  pu't  of  the  nea- 
being,  by  international  Ifw,  the  condemnation  as  prize  tral  merchant,  and  without  any  imputation  of  a  breech 
of  war  of  vessel  and  cargo  if  captured  by  a  belligerent  of  neutrality  in  the  neutral  sovereign  himself.  It  was 
cruiser,  and  duly  condemned  in  a  competent  prize  court  contended  on  the  part  of  tbe  French  nation,  in  1796, 
Her  Mi^esty's  Gk)vemment  have  nevertheless  av&iled  that  neutral  govemmente  were  bound  to  restrain  their 
themselves  of  every  fitting  opportonity  to  discourage  subjecte  firom  selling  or  exporting*  articles  contraband 
these  enterprises,  and  I  have  tne  honor  to  refer  you.  m  of  war  to  the  belligerent  iK>wers.  But  it  was  success- 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  the  answer  whicn  I  fully  shown  on  the  part  or  the  United  States  that  nea- 
oaused  to  be  returned  on  the  6th  of  July  to  a  memo-  trals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  pur- 
rial  from  British  merchants  and  ship  owners  at  Liver-  chaser,  or  carry,  themselves,  to  tbe  belligerent  powers 
pool,  and  of  \rh\6k  I  furnished  you  confidentially  with  contraband  articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in 
a  copy  in  my  note  of  tbe  4th  of  August.  (<Sm  Akixval  trantUu,  This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared 
€yci.opaoxa,  1862,  p.  197.)  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  this  country  (United 
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8litn).    The  right  of  the  neutral  to  tnmiport.  and  of  As  renrds  your  demand  for  a  more  effective  pre- 

tiit  bMtile  power  to  eeize,  are  oonflieting  rigtits,  and  rention  for  the  future  of  the  fltttng  out  of  such  yeesels 

Mither  partV  caD  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  in  British  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that 

iet"-(Jw»»«  OomiMiUaries,  voL  i.,  page  146,  8th  her  Majesty's  Government,  after  oonsnltation  with  the 

cditioD,  1854.)  lew  officers  of  the  crown,  are  of  opmion  that  certain 

In  leeoidance  witfi  these  principles,  the  President's  amendments  mifl;ht  be  introduced  into  the  Foreign  En- 

■Mtssce  of  Slat  December,  1856,  conUins  the  follow-  listment  Act,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  Pariiament,  would 

iag  passage :  '*  In  pamianoe  of  this  policy  the  laws  of  have  the  effect  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  ezecn- 

the  United  State*  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  tive  to  prevent  the  construction  in  British  ports  of 

te  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  contraband  ships  destined  for  the  use  of  belligerents.    But  her 

oC  war,  or  take  mnnmons  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  Majesty's  Government  consider  that,  before  submitting 

their  private  ships  for  transportation;  and  although,  any  proposals  of  that  sort  to  Pariiament,  it  would  be  \ 

ia  M  doing,  the  indiyidnal  citizen  exposes  his  property  desirable  that  they  should  previonsly  communicate 

or  person  to  some  of  the  hasaids  of  war,  his  acts  do  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  asoer^ 

set  involve  any  breach  of  international  neutrality,  nor  tain  whether  that  Government  is  willing  to  make  simi- 

of  themselvea  implicate  the  government"  lar  alterations  in  ita  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and 

ii  regards  the  sailing  of  the  Alabama  lit>m  Liver-  that  the  amendments,  like  the  original  statute,  should, 

peol,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  voo  to  the  ciroum-  as  it  were,  proceed  paripauu  in  both  countries. 

rtaaees  respecting  tiiat  vessel,  with  which  I  have  al-         ^    .%.        ^    ir      aj  v.^  ^^  4.\,^  of\^\. 

mdy  had  ftehonor  to  make  you  acquainted.    In  my  To  this  note  Mr.  Adams  replied  on  the  30th 

ktter  of  the  88th  of  July  I  informed  you  that  it  was  of  December,  1862,  stating  that  his  duty  had 

R^sisite  to  conanH  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  before  been  performed  by  a  transmission  of  the  cor- 

S t'mr'lXr'S'ie'ti^f&S.te^b^Jl^^pt;^  respondence  to  Washicgton;  .ndeaying: 

thttffrom  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  time  was  neces-  But  your  lordship  has  done  me  the  honor  to  touch 

Mrily  spent  in  proooring  the  requisite,  evidence ;  that  upon  several  lateral  topics  incidentally  connected  with 

Ike  report  of  toe  law  officers  was  not  received  until  the  reasoning  contained  in  my  note,  in  a  manner 

the  S9th  of  July ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  a  tele-  which  seems  to  require  from  me  a  somewhat  extended 

gmhio  message  reached  her  Majestjr'B  Government  explanation. 

ristms  that  the  vessel  had  that  morning  sailed.  In-  The  first  of  these  to  which  my  attention  has  been 
BtroetiOfBS  were  then  despatched  to  detain  her  should  particulariy  directed  relates  to  the  fact  which  you; 
riie  pot  in  either  at  Queenstown  or  Nassau,  to  one  or  fordship  appears  readily  to  admit,  that  her  Blajesty's 
other  of  whieh  porta  it  was  expected  that  she  would  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  enjoining  ncu- 
go;  bat  the  Alabama  did  not  call  at  either  of  those  tnliij  in  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  in  North  Amer- 
pboea.  On  the  4th  of  October  I  stated  to  yoi»  that  ica,has  been  practically  set  at  naught  in  this  kingdom, 
mochss  her  Majesty's- Government  desired  to  prevent  Much  as  it  may  impair  the  oonflaence  heretofore  so 
ndk  oeenrrsnces,  tney  were  unable  to  go  beyond  the  generally  and  justly  entertained  in  the  ability  of  her 
bir,  monicipal  and  international ;  and  on  the '16th  of  Mejesty's  €K)vemment  to  enforce  her  authoritv  within 
that  month  I  replied  to  your  observations  with  refer-  her  own  dominions,  I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  repre- 
nee  to  the  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  aentation  I  had  the  honor  to  make  upon  this  particular 
hv  remarking  that  it  was  true  that  the  Foreign  Enlist-  occasion,  any  reasoning  of  mine  was  made  to  rest  upon 
nent  Act.  or  any  other  act  for  the  same  purpose,  mi^ht  it.  The  question^  as  connected  with  the  case  of  the  290 
be  evaded  by  wobUe  contrivances ;  but  that  her  Majes-  was  presented  by  the  eminent  counsel  on  whose  opinion 
It's  Government  could  not  on  that  account  go  beyond  I  relied,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  building  and 
tae  letter  of  the  existing  law.  ^  equipment  of  that  vessel  was  a  gross  violation  of  a  muni- 
It  is  needless,  however,  that  I  should  pursue  this  cipai  law  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  expressly  stated  by 
bfioeh  of  the  queation  further,  since  you  admit  that  Mr.  Collier  that  "  it  appeared  difficult  to  make  out  a 
yea  are  aware  that  the  Alabama  sailed  not  only  with-  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
eot  the  direct  authority  or  indirect  permission  of  her  ment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  is 
M^esty's  Government,  but  in  opposition  to  the  muni-  Jittle  better  than  a  dead  letter.*'  That  this  position 
cipel  law,  and  in  spite  of  earnest  endeavors  made  to  was  a  correct  one  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  report  sub- 
esforoe  it  sequently  made  by  her  Majesty's  law  officer,  and  by  the 
That  this  should  have  happened  is  a  circumstance  later  efforts  of  her  Majesty's  Govemment  to  act  under 
sot  calonlated  to  excite  much  surprise  in  the  United  the  law.  It  is  not,  then,  the  nullity  of  her  Majestv's 
Stites,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  principal  proclamation  that  is  now  in  question ;  it  is  rather  the- 
mosiripal  law  of  the  United  States  (passed  almost  at  admitted  fact  of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  this  kingdom 
the  same  time  as  that  of  this  country,  and,  it  is  be-  intended  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from  involv- 
liered,  after  a  full  understanding  between  the  two  ingit  in  difficulty  by  committing  wanton  and  injurious 
Ststes)  is,  in  fiMt,  almost  identical  with  that  of  Gh^at  assaults  upon  foreign  nations  with  which  it  is  at 
Britam  upon  this  subject ;  and,  secondly,  because  ita  peace,  of  wnicb  her  Majesty*s  ministers  are  invited  by 
BOtorioQS  evasion  during  the  late  war,  waged  by  Great  a  party  injured  to  take  cognizance ;  of  which  they  do 
Britain  and  her  allies  against  Russia,  was  the  subject  take  cognizance  so  far  as  to  prepare  measures  of  pro- 
of remoDstraoce  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  repre-  vention,  but  which,  by  reason  otcircumstances  wholly 
ieotative  at  Washington  to  the  United  States.  within  l^eir  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  in  season 
Great  Britain  was  then,  as  on  other  occasions,  as-  to  save  the  justly  complaining  party  from  serious  in- 
sored  that  every  effort  which  the  law  would  permit  jury.  On  the  substantial  points  of  the  case^  little 
had  been  made  to  prevent  such  practices;  that  the  room  seems  left  open  for  discussion.  The  omission  to 
United  States Cfovemment  '  "  *  "  '  *  '  "  ^— ^-^  »«•--  •—'  i**~J 
legsl  evidenoe,  the  law 
Mrtifdy.  the  same  as  in  t 

nefa  evidenoe  no  conviction  could  be  procured.  ly  submit  it  to  your  lordship  whether  it  do  not  legi- 

In  the  case  of  the  ^ab^ma  it  is  not  denied  that  timately  follow  that  such  a  party  has  a  right  to  com- 

strict  orders  were  given  for  ier  detention  as  soon  as  it  plain  and  ask  redress.    And,  in  this  sense,  it  matters 

appeared  to  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  that  the  little  how  that  omission  may  have  occurred,  whether 

endeoce  might  be  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  ad-  by  intentional  neglect  or  accidental  delays,  having  no 

riling  Ineh  a  course,  and  that  the  Alabama  contrived  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  question ;  the  injury  done 

toefade  the  execntion  of  those  orders.  to  the  innocent  party  giving  a  timely  notice  remains 

Her  M^es^s  Govemment  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  same,  and  they  who  permitted  it  remain  equally  re- 

tbat  they  are  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  make  sponsible. 

compensation  to  United  States  citizens  on  account  of  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  precedent  which  I  had  the 

^proceedings  of  that  veseeL  honor  to  cite  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  United 
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Stato0  appeared  to  me  to  have  much  more  {Mrtinence  The  high  character  of  Lord  Grenrille  isa  suffioient 

than  your  lordship  is  inclined  to  attach  to  it.    I  still  gaarantee  to  all  posterity  that  he  never  could  have 

think  that  it  has  not  attracted  so  much  of  your  atten-  presented  a  proposition  like  that  already  quoted,  ez- 

tion  as  it  deserves.    Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  cept  under  a  full  conTiction  that  it  was  founded  on  the 

suggesting  that  it  was  not  because  **  the  revolutionary  best  recognized  principles  of  international  law.    In- 

jjroyernment  of  France  openly  avowed  its  determina^  deed,  it  is  most  apparent,  in  theliice  of  the  preamble, 

tion  to  disregard  all  principles  of  international  law  that  even  the  statute  law  of  both  nations  on  this  sub- 


neutral  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  send  them  of  justice  and  of  right.  It  was  on  this  ground,  and  on 
forth  to  prey  upon  British  commerce,"  Ac,  that  the  this  alone,  that  I^rd  Grenville  obtained  the  conces- 
Goveroment  of  toe  United  States  were  induced  to  lift-  sions  then  made  of  compensation  for  damage  done  to 
tea  to  the  demands  of  the  British  Government  for  re-  her  commerce  on  the  hig^  seas  by  belligerent  cruisers 
dress.  The  claim  that  was  actually  made  by  France  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
rested  upon  its  interpretation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  offen-  never  permit  myself  to  bcdieve  that  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
sive  and  defensive,  between  France  and  the  United  emment  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  question  theva- 
States,  which,  not  without  show  of  reason,  claimed  for  lidity  of  the  principle  thus  formally  laid  down,  merely 
the  former  the  right  lo  fit  out  cruisers  against  its  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  it  may  happen  to  op- 
enemies  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.    Although  erate  against  itself. 

veryproperly  denying  this  to  be  the  correct  version.        This  consideration  naturally  briogs  me  back  to  the 

the  CTovemment  of  the  United  States  felt  unwilling  to  examination  of  that  portion  of  your  lordship's  note 

act  on  a  policy^  of  oppression  until  due  notice  given  of  which  relates  to  the  alleged  violauons  in  Great  Britain 

its  determination  to  abide  by  an  opposite  construction,  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation  by  the  respective  par- 

In  the  interval  certain  captures  ot  British  vessels  took  ties  engaged  in  this  war.  Although  this  subject  be  not 

place  which  the  Government,  because  of  its  failure  for  absolutely  connected  with  that  on  wbch  I  made  my  rep- 

the  reasons  sssigned,  to  prevent  them,  considered  reeentation,  I  cheerfully  seize  the  opportunity  thus 

itself  bound  to  make  good.    Here  are  the  very  words  furnished  me  to  attempt,  in  some  degree,  to  rectify 

of  Mr.  Jefierson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond :  your  lordship's  impressions  of  the  action  of  the  Gov* 

**  Having,  for  particular  reasons,  forborne  to  use  all  emment  of  tne  United  States  even  on  that  question, 

the  means  ip  our  power  for  the  restitution  of  the  three  Your  lordship  does  me  the  honor  to  observe  that  I 

vessels  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  August  7th,  the  Pres-  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  it  ia  impossible 

ident  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  to  deny,  "that,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  proclamation, 

make  compensatidn  for  them ;  and  though  nothing  was  many  subjects  of  her  Majesty  owing  allesiance  to  her 

said  in  that  letter  of  other  vessels  taken  under  like  cir-  crown  have  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

cumstances  and  brought  in  after  the  5th  of  June,  and  **  Her  Majesty's   Government,  theredfore,  have  just 

before  the  date  of  that  letter,  yet,  where  the  same  for-  ground  for  complaint  against  both  the  belligerent  par- 

bearance  hod  taken  place,  it  was  and  is  his  opinion  ties,  but  most  especially  against  the  Government  of  the 

that  compensation  would  be  equally  due."  From  these  United  States,  for  havmg,  systematically  and  in  disre- 

words  the  deduction  appears  to  be  inevitable  that  the  gard  of  that  comity  of  nations  which  it  was  their  dot^ 

principle  of  compensation  in  the  case  derived  its  only  to  observe,  induced  subjects  of  her  Majesty  to  violate 

force  trom  the  omission  by  the  United  States  to  pre-  those  orders  which^  in  conformity  with  her  neutral 

vent  a  wrong  done  to  the  commerce  of  a  nation  with  position,  she  has  enjoined  all  her  subjects  to  obey."  . 
which  they  are  at  peace.    So,  likewise,  may  it  be        As  these  words,  taken  in  their  connection,  might 

reasonably  ursed  in  tne  present  case,  that  the  omission  seem  to  imply  a  serious  charge  against  myself  as  well 

of  her  Majesty  s  Government,  upon  full  and  reasonable  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  must  pray 

notice,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  its  own  your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  desire  to  know  whether 

law  designed  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  inflicting  in-  there  be  any  particulars  in  my  own  conduct  in  which 

juries  upon  the  commerce  of  nations  with  which  it  is  your  lordship  has  found  the  evidence  of  such  a  state- 

at  peace,  renders  it  justly  liable  to  make  compensation  ment.    So  far  as  I  have  been  made  acquainted  wiUi 

to  them  for  the  damage  that  may  ensue.  *  the  course  of  my  own  Government,  or  I  remember  my 

That  the  British  Government  of  that  day  did  con-  own,  I  must  most  respectfully  take  issue  with  your 

eider  itself  equitably  entitled  to  full  indemnity,  not  sim^  lordship  upon  it,  and  cnallenge  you  to  the  proof.  That 

ply  for  the  hostile  acts  of  Frenchmen  in  American  very  many  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  voluntarily 

ports,  but  for  the  loss  and  damage  suffered  on  the  hi^h  applied  to  me  for  engagements  in  the  service  of  the 

seas  by  reason  of  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  citi-  United  States,  is  most  true.    That  I  ever  induced  one 

zens  of  the  United  States,  will  clearly  appear  by  refer-  of  them  to  violate  her  Maiestv's  orders,  either  directly 

ence  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  or  indirectly,  is  not  true.  Thalnumbers  of  her  Majesty's 

proposed  by  Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  «fay,  on  the  80th  subjects  have  toluntorilv  crossed  the  ocean  and  taken 

of  August,  1794.    The  words  are  these :  service  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I  have  reason 

''And  it  is  farther  agreed,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  believe.    That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

that,  iu  the  course  of  the  war,  loss  and  damage  have  systematically  and  in  disregard  of  the  comity  of  nations 

been  sustained  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  by  reason  of  induced  tfaem  to  come  over  to  enlist  I  have  not  yet 

the  capture  of  tneir  :«!esaels  and  merchandise,  such  seen  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show,  and  I  must  add, 

capture  having  been  made  either  within  the  limits  of  prajring  your  lordship's  pardon,  I  am  authorized  ex- 

the  iurisdiction  of  the  said  States,  or  by  vessels  armed  plicitly  to  deny.    In  response  to  a  remonstrance,  made 

in  tne  ports  of  the  said  States,  or  by  vessels  command-  to  me  by  your  lordship,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  I 

ed  or  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  said  States,  the  took  occasion,  so  far  as  my  action  was  concerned  or 

United  States  will  make  full  satisfiaction  for  such  loss  the  action  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  in 

or  damage*  the  same  being  to  be  ascertained  by  cum-  this  kingdom,  to  place  the  country  right  before  yon  on 

missioners  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  in  this  that  score.    After  the  very  explicit  retraction  made  in 

article."  your  lordship's  reply  to  me,  dated  on  the  16th  instant^ 

If,  by  the  preceding  representation,  I  have  succeed-  it  is  not  without  great  surprise  that  I  now  perceive 

ed  in  m^dng  myself  clearly  understood  by  your  lord-  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  renawal  of  the  imputa- 

ship,  then  will  it,  I  flatter  myself,  be  made  to  appear  tion. 

that  in  both  these  cases,  that  in  1794  as  well  as  that  in  Your  lordship  is  pleased  carefully  to  join  -the  two 
1862j  the  claim  made  rests  on  one  and  the  same  basis,  parties  to  this  war,  as  if,  in  your  estimation,  equally 
to  wit,  the  reparation  by  a  neutral  nation  of  a  wrong  implicated  in  the  irregular  proceedings  conducted 
done  to  another  nation  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  by  within  this  kingdom,  ana  equally  implicating  the  sub- 
reason  of  a  neglect,  to  prevent  the  cause  of  it  originat-  jects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  violation  of  her  Majesty's 
ing  among  its  own  citizens  in  its  own  porta.  proclamation.    Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  omission 
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to  hold  Mof  one  to  his  rAsponsibiUtj  affords  no  more  aels,  owned  bj  British  BabjectA,  have  been,  and  are 
jo^t  ground  of  oomplaint  to  one  par^  than  to  the  ^et,  in  the  constant  practice  of  departing  from  Brit- 
other.  I  cannot  bat  think  that  your  lordship  has  over-  ish  ports  laden  with  contraband  of  war,  and  manj 
looked  a  jost  distinction  to  be  observed  in  these  cases;  other  commodities,  with  the  intent  to  break  the  block- 
and  in  order  to  show  it  the  more  clearlj  I  shall  be  ade  and  to  procrastinate  the  war;  thirdly,  that  such 
compelled  to  ask  your  lordship  to  follow  me  in  a  brief  vessels  have  been,  and  are,  insured  by  l^ritish  mer- 
investigation  of  the  facts.  chants  in  the  commercial  towns  of  this  kingdom,  with 
The  only  allegation  which  I  find  in  yonr  lordship's  the  nnderstandinff  that  they  are  despatched  for  that 
note  in  oonneetion  ^ith  the  United  States  is  this,  that  illegal  purpose.  It  is  believed  to  be  beyond  denial  that 
'*  vast  supplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  have  been  British  snoiecta  have  been,  and  eontioue  to  be,  enlist- 

Enrchasea  m  this  countnr,  and  have  been  shipped  from  ed  in  this  Kingdom  in  the  service  of  the  insoreents, 

iritish  ports  to  New  York  for  the  use  of  toe  United  with  the  intent  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  or 

States  Government.*'  to  break  the  blockade  legitimately  established,  and,  to 

Admitting  this  statement  to  be  true  to  its  fVill  ez-  a  proportionate  extent,  to  annul  its  purpose.  It  is  be- 
tent ;  conceding  even  the  propriety  of  the  application  lievea  that  persons  high  in  social  position  and  in  fortune 
of  the  term  **  vast "  to  anv  purchases  that  may  haVe  contribute  their  aid,  directhr  ana  indirectly,  in  build- 
been  made  for*  the  United  States,  the  whole  of  it  ins  and  equipping  ships-of-war,  as  well  as  other  ves- 
amoonts  to  this,  and  no  more,  that  arms  and  wariike  seb,  and  famishing  money,  as  well  ss  gpods,  with  the 
stores  have  been  purchased  of  British  subjects  b^  the  hope  of  sustaining  the  insurgents  in  their  resistance  to 
agents  of  the  Gk>vernment  of  the  United  States.  It  no-  the  Government.  To  that  end  the  port  of  Nassau,  a 
where  appears  that  the  action  of  the  British  went  further  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  made, 
than  simply  to  sell  their  goods  for  cash.  There  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  great  entrepot  for  the 
no  attempt  whatever  to  embark  in  a  single  undertake  storing  of  supplies,  which  are  conveved  from  thence 
ing  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  ue  greater  fiicility  in  evading  the  blockade.  In 
they  are  carrying  on ;  no  ships  of  any  kind  have  been  short,  so  far  as  the  acts  of  these  numerous  and  influen- 
constructed  or  equipped  bv  ner  Majesty's  subjects  for  tial  parties  can  involve  them,  the  British  people  may 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  cause,  either  by  lawful  be  considered  as  actually  earring  on  war  against  the 
or  unlawful  means,  nor  a  shilling  of  money,  so  far  as  I  United  States.  Alreadv  British  property,  valued  at 
know,  expended  with  the  intent  to  turn  the  scale  in  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  is  reported  to  have 
their  favor.  Whatever  transactions  may  have  taken  been  captured  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  for 
place  have  been  carried  on  in  the  ordinaiy  nMde  of  attempts  to  violate  the  blockade,  and  property  of  far 
oargain  and  sale  without  regard  to  any  other  consider-  greater  value  has  either  been  successfully  introduced 
ation  than  the  mere  profits  of  trade.  or  is  now  stored  at  Nassau  awaiting  favorable  oppor- 

If  such  be  then  the  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Unit-  tunities. 
ed  States  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  pres-  If  it  be  necessary  to  furnish  to  yonr  lordship  a  clearer 
ent  war,  and  no  more,  it  appears  clear,  from  the  posi-  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  warfare,  it  may 
tions  assumed  by  your  lordship  in  the  very  note  to  perhaps  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  two  papera, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  ropfy,  that  thus  far  tiiev  marked  A  and  B,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  append  to 
have  ^ven  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  at  all.  the  present  note.  The  one  contains  a  list  of  all  screw 
The  citations  to  which  ^our  lordship  has  done  me  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  which  have  been,  or  still 
favor  to  call  m^  attention,  as  drawn  from  American  aro,  engaged  in  tbia  illegal  commerce,  furnished  to  me 
authors  of  admitted  eminence,  all  contribute  to  estab*  from  observation  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
lish  the  fact  that  tiie  mere  purchase  or  export  by  a  LiverpooL  The  other  is  a  com-  of  a  letter  from  the 
belligerent  from  a  neutral  or  arms  and  munitions  of  consul  in  London,  giving  a  rarther  list  of  vessels^ 
war  does  not  involve  any  censure  on  either  party.  I  together  with  some  particulars  as  to  tiie  mode  by 
do  not  at  the  present  moment  entertain  a  design  to  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  this  hostile  system 
question  the  correctness  of  that  doctrine..  As  a  neoes-  is  carried  on.  Neither  of  these  lists  can  be  remrded 
sary  consequence,  I  can  scarcely  perceive' the  fitness  of  as  complete,  but  the  two  are  sufficiently  so  lor  the 
associating  suth  action  as  I  have  shown  that  of  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  place  beyond  contradic- 
Untted  States  to  be  in  the  same  cateeory  with  that  of  tion  the  fSust  of  the  extensive  and  systematic  proseco- 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  here-  tion  by  British  subjects  of  a  policy  toward  the  United 
toforo  instructed  me  to  complain.  And  here  I  beg  to  States,  which  is  uniformly  characterized  by  writers  on 
call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  international  law  as  that  of  an  enemy, 
the  mere  purchase  or  exportation  of  arms  and  wariiker  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  regret  expressed  in  jour 
stores  bv  the  agents  of  the  insurgents  in  America  of  lordship's  note  at  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things, 
which  I  nave  ever  complained.  There  is  another  and  as  welt  as  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  ac- 
a  verjr  important  element  in  the  case,  to  which  vour  quiesced  in  the  possible  application,  by  the  forces  of 
lordship  does  not  appear  to  have  given  the  consiaera-  tne  United  States,  of  the  penalty  held  over  the  heads 
tion  which,  so  far  as  one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  offenders  in  her  Majesty^  proclamation.  But 
from  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  writers  of  inter-  my  present  object  in  referring  so  much  at  larffe  to 
national  law,  it  certainly  deserves.  The  United  States  tiiese  offences  is  to  show  the  great  injustice  of  your  lord- 
have  made  an  actual  blockade  of  all  the  ports  occupied  ship  in  proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  action  of  the 
by  the  insurf^ents — a  blockade,  the  validity  of  wnich  respective  belligerents,  as  if  there  was  a  semblance  of 
Great  Britain  does  not  dispute.  They  are  therefore  en-  similarity  between  them.  So  &r  as  the  United  States 
titled  to  consider  every  neutral  who  shall  attempt  to  are  shown  to  be  involved  in  censure,  it  is  simply  by 
enter  one  of  them  or  carry  anything  to  the  besieged  as  the  purchase  and  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
violating  his  neutrality,  and  convening  himself  into  an  from  a  neutral,  an  act  which  your  lordship  expressly 
enemy.  Hence  it  happens  that  every  British  subject  points  out  eminent  authority  to  my  attention  to  prove, 
ongsg^  iQ  the  work  of  aiding  the  insurgents  by  intro-  implies  no  censurable  act  to  either  party.  Whilst,  on 
ducing  contraband  of  war  into  blockiuied  ports  not  the  other  hand,  it  is  American  insurgents  who  find 
only  violatea  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  but  commits  an  British  allies  to  build  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  equip 
exceedingly  aggravated  and  injurious  offence  to  the  and  send  forth  war  ships  to  depredate  on  the  com-  , 
Government  of^the  United  States.  To  associate  such  merce  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  it  is  British  subjects 
proceedings  with  ih^  mere  purobase  and  export  of  who  load  multitudes  of  British  vessels  with  oontraoand 
arms  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  of  equal  signifi-  of  war,  as  well  as  all  other  supplies,  with  the  intent 
cance  would  seem  to  be  most  inequitable.  and  aim  to  render  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  can,  a 

It  is  a  fact  that  few  persons  in  England  will  now  be  blockade  legitimately  made  by  a  friendly  nation,  as 
bold  enough  to  deny,  first,  that  vessels  have  been  built  well  as  to  procrastinate  and  make  successful  a  resist- 
in  British  porte,  as  well  as  manned  by  her  Majesty's  auce  in  a  war  in  which  that  nation  ia  actually  engaged, 
subjects,  with  tbe  design  and  intent  to  carry  on  war  •  Surely  this  is  a  difference  not  unworthy  of  your  lord* 
agamst  the  United  States;  secondly,  that  other  ves-  ship's  deliberate  observation. 
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Bat  yoar  lordship,  in  aceovnttng  for  the  admitted  that  I  had  the  honor  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to 

failure  to  enforce  the  enlistment  law  in  Great  Britain,  outfits  of  the  same  nature  made  in  Great  Britain,  I  can 

has  done  me  the  honor  to  remind  me  that  not  lone  since  only  say  that  I  have  not  enjoved  a  oorreepondine  op- 

her  Majesty's  GoTemment  was  itself  so  far  maae  sen-  portunity  to  express  my  satis&ction  with  the  result. 
Bible  of  injuries  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  whioh  I        The  owners  of  the  Maury  were  never  compensated 

DOW  complain  either  inflicted  or  threatened  against  for  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  they  were  put 

Great  Bntain  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  to  by  this  process.    But  tne  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

have  made  them  the  subject  of  remonstrance  through  New  York  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  two  of  which 

her  Majesty's  representative  at  Washington.    With  so  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  oommenCon  the  remark  which 

fresh  a  sense  of  these  evils  before  your  lordship  there  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  let  fall  touching  the 

will  ^e  no  further  cause  of  surprise  at  the  earnestness  *'  notorious  evasion  "  of  the  enlistment  law  in  America 

with  which  I  have  followed  toe  precedent  then  set.  at  the  time  alluded  to : 

Yon  do  me  the  honor  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  enlist        "  Hetolved,  That  no  proper  amends  or  apology  have 

roent  law  of  the  United  States,  which  preceded  in  its  been  made  to  A.  A.  Low  ^  Brothers  for  the  charge 

date  of  enactment  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  almost  iden-  broneht  against  them,  which,  if  true,  would  have  ren- 

tical  with  it.    And  you  further  state  thai  *'  the  notori-  dered  them  infamous :  nor  to  the  merchants  of  this 

ons  evasion  of  its  provisions  during  the  late  war  waged  city  and  counttr  so  faJsely  and  injuriously  asserted, 
by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  acainst  Russia."  was  .      **  JUaolv0df  That  the  merchants  of  New  York,  as 

the  cause  of  the  remonstrance  to  which  I  have  already  part  of  the  body  of  merchants  of  the  United  States,  will 

alhided.    Your  lordship  further  remariks  that  **  Great  uphold  the  Government  in  the  full  maintenance  of  the 

Britain  was  then,  as  on  other  occasions,  assured  that  neutrality  laws  of  the  country ;  and  we  acknowledge 

every  effort  which  the  law  would  permit  had  been  and  adopt,  and  always  have  r^arded  the  acts  of  the 

made  to  prevent  such  practices;  that  the   United  United  States  for  preserving  its  neutrality  as  binding  in 

States  Government  could  only  proceed  upon  legal  evi-  honor  and  conscience  as  well  as  in  law ;  and  that  we 

deuce,  the  law  as  to  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  denounce  those  who  violate  them  as  disturbers  of  the 

same  as  in  this  country,  and  that  without  such  evi-  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in  universal  abhor- 

dence  no  conyiction  oould  be  procured."  rence." 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  your  lord^ip's  note  you  did        I  pray  your  lordsnip  to  give  one  moment's  attention 

me  the  favor  to  cite,  as  good  authority  to  me,  an  ex-  to  the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  imputed  to  Messrs. 

tract  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Low  is  stiffmatixed.    I  am  sorry  to  coi&ss  that  I  have 

Stetes  of  the  81st  December,  1855,  which  went  to  show  not  seen  ue  like  indignation  shown  in  this  kinsdom 

the  extent  to  which  assistance  not  only  had  been,  but  against  similar  charges  made  against  distinguLBhed 

might  be,  rendered  without  censure  by  neutrals  to  bel-  parties  in  Liverpool,  nor  yet  can  I  perceive  it  so  for- 

ligerente.    Perhaps  your  lordship  will  not  deny  equal  cibly  expressed  ss  I  had  hoped  eyen  m  the  tone  of  your 

weight  to  the  very  next  passage  in  that  message,  even  lordship^s  note. 

though  it  should  somewnat  conflict  with  your  own  al-        I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  it  gives  me  no 

legation.  pleasure  to  review  the  recollections  of  the  events  of 

**  Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by  either  of  that  period.  But  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  voluntarily 
the  belligerent  powers,  lest  private  armed  cruisers  or  introduced  in  the  note  which  I  had  the  honor  to  re- 
other  vessels  in  the  service  of  one  might  be  fitted  out  ceive,  and  they  seemed  to  me  necessarily  to  imply  an 
in  the  porte  of  this  eountiy  to  depredate  on  the  prop-  unmerited  charge  a^nst  the  policy  of  the  United 
ertr  of  the  other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  ut-  Stetes,  I  felt  myself  imperatively  called  upon  to  show 
toriy*groundles8.  Our  citizens  haye  been  withheld  from  that  at  least  in  one  instance  in  which  her  Majesty's 
any  such  act  or  purpose  by  good  faith  and  by  respect  Government  made  a  complaint,  there  was  no  failure 
for  the  law."  either  in  the  manner  of  oonstruinff  the  powers  vested 

I  forbear  from  qnotinc  the  text  whioh  follows,  be-  in  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  in  their 

cause  it  may  revive  unpleasant  recollections  in  your  promptness  of  action  under  their  enlistment  law. 
lordship's  as  it  does  in  my  mind.    I  will  content  my-         tro  jo        i.  ^o^.^       ^-rti.* 

self  solely  with  the  remark  that  the  very  last  thing  .   -MLr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washmg- 

which  your  lordship  would  be  likely  to  object  to.  the  ington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  January 

facto  there  stated  would  be  the  want  of  ability  or  the  19th,  1868,  Id  relation  to  the  preceding  note  of 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  en-  ^r.  Adams,  on  December  80th,  said : 
ergy  and  effect  in  the  repression  of  acte  m  violation  of        „      ,      ^  ,         ,.,.«,,* 

their  enlistment  act  *  on  have  pronerly  replied  to  Earl  Russell's  note, 

But  if  evidences  of  another  kind  as  to  ite  energy  ^^  cleared  up  the  argument  of  the  case  by  a  paper 
under  that  law  be  needed,  I  have  only  to  remind  your  which  seems  to  the  President  as  convincing  as  it  is 
lordship  once  more  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  11th  of  Oc-  <»i?»  »**5  truthful.  .  .  *  .  ^  . 
tober,  1865,  her  Majesty's  representetive  at  Washing-  ^  Earl  Russell  s  argument  docs  not  satis^r  the  Presi- 
ten,  Mr.  Craropton,  adaressed  to  the  Goyeniment  of  ^cn*  that  redress  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  our  citi; 
the  United  States  a  note,  with  evidence  to  show  that  a  ^^^  '^^  t*»®  depredations  which  have  been  committed 
yessel,  called  the  Maury,  was  then  fitting  out  at  the  5^  ^^^  "  290."  He  truste  that  your  reply  may  yet  in- 
port  of  New  York  armed  to  depredate  on  British  ves-  <^«ce  a  reconsideration  of  that  subject  I  therefore 
sels.  On  the  12th  the  Attomey-General  sent  by  tele-  leave  that  branch  of  the  case  at  rest  until  there  shall 
graph,  to  the  proper  officer  at  New  York  to  consult  ^^«  *>«®'»  ^  opportunity  to  hear  ftirther  from  you 
with  the  British  consul,  and  to  prosecute,  if  cause  ap-  "P^n  that  subject. 

^'  .iSl?,t*5l?  «n^  A®  ♦?*'*i!SK  *k'*^^ J*?*!**"*'        On  the  leth  of  January,  Mr.  Adams  notified 

then  about  to  sail.    On  the  16th  the  Distnct  Attorney  ^^  ,  t>„«««ii  4.k«4.  «w,^*v^J  ^-^oa^i  «^<.o  .k^.^^ +^ 

had  prepared  and  filed  a  libel  of  the  vessel,  and  m  the  -Earl  Russell  that  another  vessel  was  about  to 

meantime  ordered  a  thorough  examination  of  her  cargo.  depaH  from  London,  to  pursue  a  similar  course 

On  the  Idth  the  Marshal  had  made  a  full  report  of  his  as  the  Alabama. 

examination.    On  the  same  day  the  complMuant,  on        Qn  the  24th  of  January,  Earl  Russell  replied 

whose  evidence  the  minister  and  the  consul  had  acted,  x.  +i,^  ^^4-i^  ^p  tjf^    AA^^rv^a  ^i^  nA/»ATviKA«.  qa^v. 

confesited  himself  satisfied,  and  requested  thelibd  tobi  *®  }^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^dams,  of  December  30th, 

lifted.    On  the  28d  Mr, Barclay,  her  Majesty's  consul  as  follows: 

at  New  York,  published  a  note  withdrawing  every  im-  FoRRioif  Omoa,  JantMry  24<A,  1863. 

putation  made  against  the  yessel.    Thus,  it  appears        Sib  :  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  without  notice 

thai  in  the  brief  space  of  four  da3rs  the  Government's  some  of  the  stetements  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 

action  under  the  enlistment  law  had  been  sufficiently  SOth  ultimo. 

energetic  completely  to  satisfy  the  requisition  of  her        The^e  stetemente  oontein  or  imply  a  grave  charge 

Majesty's  representotive.  agaiust  her  Majesity's  Government    You  speak  of  the 

If  any  similar  action  has  been  had  since  the  first  day  *'  admitted  fact  of  a  violation  of  a  stetute  of  this  king- 
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dom  intended  to  prevent  ffl-disposed  penons  ftom  in-  Juttioe  which  distinf^oished  them,  made  eompensation 

ToWing  it  in  diiBcalty  hj  committing  wanton  and  in-  afterwards  for  the  lojoriea  inflicted  under  coyer  and 

jarions  aasanlts  upon  foreign  nations  with  which  it  is  protection  of  their  own  flae,  and  promised  to  exclude 

at  peace,  of  which  her  Majes^s  ministers  are  inrit-  French  privateers  "  from  uL  further  asjlum  in  "  their 

ed  to  take  cognizance,  of  which  they  do  take  cogni-  "  ports.'' 

zance  so  far  as  to  prepare  measures  of  prevention ;  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  quoted  by  jou,  he  sajs : 

but  which,  by  reason  oi  circumstances  wholly  within  ^'Having  fbr  particular  reasons  forborne  to  use  all  the 

tiieir  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  in  season  to  means  in  our  power  for  the  restitution,"  Ac.    *      * 

save  the  justly  oomplainine  party  firom  serious  injury ;  Here  is  the  inquiry  stated,  and  here  are  the  grounds 

in  the  snostantial  points  of  the  case  little  room  seems  why  it  was  permitted. 

Ufi  open  for  discussion."  But  the  British  Government  havtf  given  no  asj[Ium 

On  the  substantial  points  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  jrou,  to  belligerent  privateers  bringing  prues  into  British 

there  is,  on  the  oontnuy,  great  room  open  for  discussion,  ports.    They  have  no  partiomar  reasons  to  allege; 

I  must  ask,  first,  what  are  the  circumstances  within  they  have  not  fbrbome  to  use  all  the  means  in  their 

the  control  of  the  Government  to  which  yon  aUudef  power ;  they  have  used  all  the  means  thev  could  use 

Do  you  mean  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  con-  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Dy  no  fault 

strum^  a  penal  statute  or  in  carryinff  into  effect  the  of  theirs  have  those  means  in  a  single  instance  proved 

provisions  of  a  penal  statute,  were  to  nurrr  at  once  to  inefficacious.    There  was  no  want  of  a  statute  to  en- 

a  decision,  and  to  seize  a  ship  building  and  fitting  out  fbrce,  nor  of  a  will  to  enibrce  it ;  evidence  was  want- 

at  Liverpool  without  being  satisBed  by  evidence  that  ing  and  an  authority  to  decide  upon  that  evidence  till 

the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had  been  it  was  too  late.    But  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 

violated  in  the  case  of  such  vessel?    Do  you  mean  that  promise  the  United  States  to  act  without  evidence, 

her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  dispense  with  proof,  nor  to  disregard  the  legal  authority  of  their  own  law 

and  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  Queen's  subiecto  by  seiz-  offioers. 

ing  a  ship  upon  ^our  mere  assertion  that  tne  owners  of  As  to  other  pointa,  we  are  neariy  agreed  so  far  as 

that  ship  were  violating  the  laws  ?  the  law  of  nations  is  concerned.    But  with  respect  to 

If  sucn  is  vour  meaning,  I  must  reply  that  the  Gov-  the  statement  in  your  note  that  Iwge  supplies  or  vari- 

emment  of  this  country  respect  the  law.    They  do  not  oos  kinds  have  been  sent  from  this  country  by  private 

seize  upon  property  to  tne  loss  and  damage  of  ito  owners  speculators  ibr  the  use  of  the  Confederates,  I  have  to 

without  proof  that  they  are  legally  entiUed  to  do  so.  observe  that  that  statement  is  only  a  repetition  in  detail 

Perhaps  your  meaning  is,  that  her  Majesty's  Gov-  of  a  part  of  the  assertion,  made  in  my  previous  letter 

emment  should  have  proceeded  on  the  opinion  of  of  the  19th  altimo,  that  both  parties  in  the  ciri!  war 

Mr.  Collier,  without  awaiting  for  any  other  authority.  have  to  the  extent  of  their  wanta  and  means  induced 

But  here  again  I  must  reply  that  the  usage  of  tnis  British  subfeota  to  violate  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 

country  requires  that  the  government  should  consult  the  18th  ofMay,  1861,  which  forbids  her  subjecU  from 

their  bwn  legal  advisers,  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  affording  such  supplies  to  either  party, 

law  officera  of  the  crown  before  they  proceed  to  en*  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  neutral  may  furnish  as  a 

force  a  penal  statute.  matter  of  trade  supplies  of  arms  and  wariike  stores  im- 

If  you  mean  to  contend,  therefore,  that  a  nation  in  a  partially  to  both  beHigerento  in  a  war,  and  it  was  not 

state  of  profound  peace  should  set  aside  tiie  formalities  on  the  g^und  that  sudi  acta  were  at  variance  with  tho 

of  law  and  act  at  once  upon  presumptions  and  sur-  law  of  nations  that  the  remark  was  made  in  the  former 

mises,  I  entirely  differ  from  you.    I  may  remind  you  note.    But  the  Queen  having  issued  a  proclamation 

that  the  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  as  fbrbidding  her  subjecto  to  afford  such  supplies  to  either 

to  the  "equipment"  or  "  fitting  out"  of  a  vessel  for  P^"^  >n  uie  civil  war,  her  Majesty's  Government  are 

wariike  purj^oses,  and  of  ita  actual  destination,  is  not  entitled  to  complain  of  both  parties  for  having  induced 

attainable  without  difficuUv.  her  Majesty's  subjecta  to  violate  thai  proclamation, 

If  you  mean  that  her  Majesty's  Government  wilfully  and  their  complaint  applies  most  to  the  Ctovemment 

delayed  or  neglected  the  measures  by  which  the  diar^  of  the  United  States,  beouise  it  is  by  that  Government 

acter  of  the  Alabama  could  have  been  l^slly  ascer-  that  by  far  the  greatest  anoount  of  such  supplies  have 

tained,  I  must  give  a  positive  and  complete  denial  of  been  ordered  and  procured. 

the  troth  of  any  such  assertion.    The  opinion  of  the  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  other  collateral  topics 

law  officers,  until  the  receipt  of  which  her  Mafes^s  which  have  been  introduced,  but,  in  explanation  of 

Government  could  not  act,  was  delivered  at  the  loreign  my  former  letter,  I  must  say  that  I  never  meant  to  ac- 

•ffice  on  the  89th  of  July,  but  in  the  morning  of  that  ouse  you  of  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  enlistment 

day  the  Alabama,  under  pretext  of  a  pleasure  excur-  of  British  subjects  in  this  country  to  serve  in  the  civil 

sion,  escaped  ftom  Liverpool.  war  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  united  States. 

With  regard  to  the  very  different  circumstances  of  But  it  is  notorious  that  large  bounties  have  been 

1793  and  1794,  those  cireumstances  are  recorded  in  offered  and  given  to  British  subjecto  residing  in  the 

history.    It  is  notorious  that  Monsieur  Genet,  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  war  on  the  Federal  side, 

French  minister  to  the  United  States,  fitted  out  priva-  vid  these  British  suojects,  acting  in  defiance  of  the 

teera  in  the  porta  of  the  United  States :  that  he  boasted  laws  of  their  country  and  of  the  Queen's  proclamation, 

in  his  despatehes  of  the  captures  or  British  vessels  have  been  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

which  those  privateers  had  made,  and  that  he  procured  ment  so  to  act 

a  sham  condemnation  of  those  captured  vessels  in  A  recent  and  striking  example  of  the  open  avowal 

neutral  ports.  It  is  notorious,  also,  that  he  endeavored  of  this  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  United 

to  make  the  United  States  the  basis  of  his  operations  States  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 

and  of  attempts  to  raise  rebellions  sgainst  England  in  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Stewart  with  reference 

Canada,  and  against  Spain  in  houisiana.  to  the  crew  of  the  Sunbeam,  in  which,  although  it  does 

According  to  your  own  account  the  United  States  not  appear  that  any  bounties  were  offered,  Mr.  Seward 

purposely  oelayed  to  give  any  redress  to  the  com-  hastreatedanendeavor  to  induce  British  sailora  to  en- 

plaiota  made  by  the  British  Gfovernment  of  the  cap-  list  in  the  belligerent  service  of  the  United  States  as 

tnres  of  British  merehant  vessels,  because  they  felt  un-  affording  nd  grounds  of  complaint  to  her  Majesty's 

willing  to  act  on  a  policy  of  repression  till  they  had  Government. 

given  due  notice  of  the  construction  they  put  upon  a  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  considera- 

treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  France,  which  had  tion,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

been  (Quoted  in  defence  of  the  depredations  committed  '           BUSSELL. 

CD  British  commeree.  Chabub  Fbahcis  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

It  is  evident  that  bv  so  acting  the  United  States  Lmatxow  oftos  Uwitsd  8tatw,  Lokdok,  ) 

Government  deliberately  made  themselves  parties  m  January  9Wi,l9fiS,     s 

the  interval  to  the  proceedings  carried  on  in  their  own  Mr  Lord  :  I  hare  the  honpr  to  acknowledge  the  re- 

porta,  and  the  same  Government,  with  the  sense  of  ception  of  your  lordship*s  note  of  the  24th  instant,  in 


. 
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reply  to  some  portions  of  mine  of  the  80th  of  last  her  Mijesty's  subjects  in  the  service  of  the  United 

month,  respecting  Uie  case  of  the  outfit  from  Lirer-  States    At  the  same  time  it  is  not  without  regret  that 

pool  or  the  gunboat  No.  290,  to  depredate  on  the.com-  I  perceive  the  charge  still  persevered  in  against  the 

merce  of  the  United  States.  Yonr  lordship  is  pleased  to  Government  of  the  United  States.    If  I  understood 

raise  a  discussion  on  the  following  statement  made  by  your  lordship  ariffhty  it  is  now  affirmed  that  because 

me.    I  quote  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  in  your  note :  the  Government  oners  large  bounties  on  enlistmeDi  in 

**  The  admitted  fact  of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  this  the  United  States,  and  because  British  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  intended  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from  United  States,  tempted  by  these  bounties,  do  occasion- 
involving  it  in  difficulty  by  committing  wanton  and  aUv  enlist,  therefore  your  lordship  is  justified  in  having 
injurious  assaults  upon  foreigjn  nations  with  which  it  affirmed  in  your  former  note  that  the  Government  of 
is  at  neace,  of  which  her  Mi^esty's  ministers  are  in-  the  United  States,  systematically  and  in  disregard  of 
vited  (by  a  party  injured)  to  take  cognizance,  of  which  the  comity  of  nations,  induces  them  to  enlist.  As  well 
they  do  take  cognizance,  so  &r  as  to  prepare  measures  might  I  m  my  turn,  in  view  of  the  frequent  applica- 
of  prevention,  but  which,  by  reason  of  circumstances  tions  made  to  me  to  procure  the  discharge  of  citizens 
wholly  within  their  own  control,  they  do  not  prevent  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  tempted  in  the 
in  season  to  save  the  justly-complaining  party  from  same  manner  to  enlist  in  her  Majesty's  service  in  tliia 
serious  injury.  On  the  substantial  ^oint  of  the  case  kingdom,  assume  the  existence  of  a  similar  policy, 
little  room  seems  left  open  for  discussion."  Farther  than  the  presence  of  a  general  offer,  I  do  not 

Out  of  my  profound  respect  for  your  lordship's  rep-  perceive  that  your  lordship's  reference  to  the  action  of 
resentation,  l  have  reviewed  the  whole  of  this  para-  Mr.  Seward,  of  which  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  speak 
graph  with  the  utmost  care.  I  am  compelled  now  to  aathoritatively,  appears  to  extend.  Further  than  this, 
confess  that  I  can  perceive  no  ambiguity  in  the  mean-  I  must  still  continue  to  disclaim  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ing sufficient  to  justify  any  of  the  implications  which  ence  of  any  systematic  policy,  as  well  in  one  case  as  in 
your  lordship  appears  to  desire  to  raise  from  it.  Start-  the  other. 

ing  from  a  pomt  of  moral  obligation  (in  my  view  as  rk  xv  i  nn  *  -p  v  -xr  a  ^  -x 
stronff  between  nations  as  it  is  between  inmviduals),  ^^  ^^  ^^^u  Of  r cbrnary  Mr.  beward  writes 
that  injuries  infficted  on  an  innocent  party  (of  which,  to  Mr.  Adams,  aoknowledgiBg  the  reception  of 
if  not  prevented,  it  has  a  right  to  complain,  provided  hia  correspondence  with  Earl  Ruaeell,  and  say- 
that  It  give  notice  m  time  seasonable  for  the  applies-  j^g .  u  j^  g^^n^g  ^^i^  necessary,  so  far  as  that 
tion  of  adequate  means  of  prevention)  should  be,  so  fiir  *^ ;.  ,  «»w*"°  ^  ^j  **^v>^oo€**  j ,  .,«*«*  oo  t  »v 
as  practicable,  repaired  or  compensated  for  by  the  party  particular  case  (the  Alabama)  is  concerned,  to 
tha£  does  the  wrons,  or  suffers  it  to  be  done  by  P^nons  repeat  what  was  said,  in  efiect  in  my  instruc- 
under  its  control,  I  apply  the  general  principle  to  the  tlon,  Jan.  19th,  that  this  Government  does  not 
case  before  m^  TheTact  that  waraingliad  been  g^^  think  itself  bound  in  justice  to  relinquish  its 
in  full  season  to  prevent  the  departure  of  No.  290  does  ^i„:^  ft^»  «.^*/^oo  Am. +t/»  fnfn^Ao  t.tTi;/^y«  i»o^^ 
notdependuponmy8tatement,inssmuchasitissimpIy  daim  for  redress  for  the  mjunes  which  have 
a  question  of  dates,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  men.  resulted  from  the  ntting  out  and  despatch  of 
The  fact  that  her  Majesty's  (Government  were  convinced  the  Alabama  in  a  British  port.*^ 
of  the  justice  of  the  representation  «iade,  is  patent        On  the  9th  of  March  Earl  Russell,  writing 

[bTlfe'ul^rSlfSlnrto'deJS'^h^llSJSrt^^^  to  Mr  Adam,  relative  to  a  petition  from  the  ' 
fact  that  this  decision  was  so  long  delayed  as  to  fail  in  -New  York  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  addressed  to 
effecting  the  object  intended,  whereby  great  injury  has  Mr.  Seward,  and  churning  repayment  by  her 
been  actually  aone,  and  is  yet  fikely  to  ensue,  to  the  Mf^esty's  Government  of  certain  policies  of  in- 
commerce  of  the  <Jnited  States,  is  equally  a  question  gurance  on  the  ships  Brilliant  and  Manchester 
purely  of  dates.  Inasmuch  as  these  constitute  the  sub-  ^i-^-u  i,«;i  t>«««  ^/vr,*^.^-^^;!  \.^  ♦T»rv  ai«t^«.»« 
Stance  of  the  paragraph  of  my  note,  to  which  exception  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Alabama, 
is  taken,  I  must  confess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  per-  Also  added :  ^^  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  yoa 
ceive  upon  what  ground  any  doubt  can  further  be  that  her  Mfjesty^s  Government  entirely  dis- 
rated about  it.                    -        ,           .    u  claim  all  responsibility  for  any  acts  of  the  Ala- 


Government,  motives  ofsome  kind  or  other  that!  have  As  the  Alabama  continued  in  her  career  of 

not  distinctly  expressed.    I  must  resp«jtftilly  ask  to  destruction,  claims  were  prepared  by  the  own- 

^r  Td±  *„^l?KtJ7cK^*  n,^'rrS2;  ««,  of  the  vesseU  thus  destWed  and  forwarded 

implications  of  an  unnecessary  nature  to  complicate  to  Mr.  Adams.     i5y  him  they  were  sent  to 

the  difficulties  of  this  painful  subject    All  that  1  deem  £arl  Russell,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be 

it  my  duty  to  know  is,  that  a  ffrievousvm>ng  has  been  added  to  the  list  already  before  him.     On  the 


shows  ought  to  have  been  applied  in  time.  Of  the  rea-  Grovernment  assumes  to  hold  the  Government 

sons  that  prevented  such  an  application,  inasmuch  as  of  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the  captures 

none  of  them  could  have  jTOwn  out  of  the  course  of  the  ^^^^  by  vessels  which  may  be  fitted  out  as 

imuredparty,  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion.     _  „    ,^  •>, .       *  ^^^-^^  "L^^  i>/>««„«^  c««i^ 

Tte  principle  of  justice  is  not  merely  that  right  should  vessds-of-war  m  a  foreign  port,  because  such 

be  done,  but  that  it  should  be  done  sufficiently  prompt  vessels  were  originally  built  in  a  British  port, 

to  effect  its  object    Otherwise  it  is  ji]|stice  denied.  I  have  to  observe  that  such  pretensions  are  en- 

Upon  that  I  am  content  to  rely.                           •  tirely  at  variance  with  the  prindples  of  inter- 

me^t.'*fJ"rtlS'i^.l^c«on.rmT;ai^^^^  ?«tio°«l  T'  fi^'f^  the  kisions  of  Amer- 

spfect  to  the  substantial  points  involved  in  the  present  ^can  courts  of  the  highest  authority  ;    and  1 

correspondence,  I  deem  it  unadvisable  further  to  take  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  hope 

up  your  lordship's  time,  by  enlarginii^  the  limite  of  the  that  you  may  not  be  instructed  again  to  put 

P^iJl^'°mv nCCt^.^^^^         ?n'rf ho"!; JA^Hfi^H  forward  claims  which  her  M^'esty's  Govern- 

express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  ready  and  full  .               .       i    •*    a^   i  ^   j*I~    j    i             .,„ 

manner  in  whicTi  your  lordship  has  exonerated  me  ™©^t   ^^^^^^    ^^^}^   ^^   ^®   founded    on   any 

from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging  the  enlistment  of  grounds  of  law  or  justice.^^ 
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This  answer  of  Earl  Russell  was  referred  hy  this  notice,  her  MajestVs  Government  were  bound  b^ 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  who,  on  the  6th  of  ^^  obligations  and  by  the  law  of  nations  to  prerent 

Optnbftr  +hn<«  rfinliA^I  •  **■  execution,  and  that  if  the  diligence  which  was  due 

KJCWDQTy  inus  repuea .            .  ^^  y^^^  exercised  by  the  British  Gorcmment,  the  ex- 

DEPABTvsira  ov  Statb,  WismirGTOH, )  pedition  of  the  Alabama  would  have  been  prerented, 

_                  ,          ,     «                Oct  6^^1888.     s  and  the  wToi%fal  enterprise  of  British  subjects  would 

Si»:  Your  despatch  of  the  18th  of  September,  No.  hare  been  defeated.    The  United  States  confess  that 

500,  has  been  received,  together  with  a  copjr  of  the  some  effort  was  made  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 

correspondence  which  has  been  held  by  yoa  with  Earl  but  it  was  put  forth  too  late  and  was  too  soon  aban- 

Russell  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  doned.    Upon  these  principles  of  law  and  these  as- 

ship  Nora,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  war  steamer  sumptions  of  fact,  the  United  States  do  insist,  and 

Alabama.    Earl  Russell  produces  what  he  pronounces  must  continue  to  insist,  that  the  British  Government  is 

satisfactory  eridence  that  that  steamer  was  not  fitted  justly  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  peaceful,^ 

out  at  Liverpool  as  a  ship-of-war.     He  then  says,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  sustain  by 

that  when  the  Unitod  States  (Government  assumes  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama.    I  cannot,  therefore, 

hold  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  responsible  for  instruct  you  to  refrain  from   presenting  the  claims 

the  captures  made  by  vessels  which  may  be  fitted  out  which  you  have  now  in  your  hands  of  ue  character 

as  vessela-of-war  in  a  forei^  port,  because  such  ves-  indicated. 

sels  were  originally  built  m  a  British  port,  be,  Earl  In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 

Russell,  has  to  observe  that  such  pretensions  areeutire-  that  the  United  States  intend  to  act  dogmatically  or 

ly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  in  a  litigious  spirit    They  are  seriously  and  earnestly 

and  with  the  decisions  of  American  courts  of  the  high-  desirous  to  maintain  not  only  peace,  but  even  amity 

est  authority,  and  he  has  only,  in  conclusion,  to  ex-  with  Great  Britain.    They  understand  how  unavoid- 

press  his  hope  that  you  may  not  be  instructed  again  ably  grievances  have  reciprocairy  arisen  out  of  the  di- 

to  put  fottrard  claims  which  he#  Majesty's  Govern-  vergenee  of  policies  which  the  two  countries  have 

ment  cannot  admit  to  be  founded  on  any  grounds  of  adopted  in  reeard  to  the  present  idsurrection.    This 

1a^  or  justice.  Government  thinks  it  understands,  and  in  some  meas- 

Tou  refer  me  to  these  stetemeuts  of  Eari   Bus-  nre  appreciates,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 

sell,  and  ask  for  instructions  upon  the  questions  thus  under  which  her  M^'esty's  Government  are  laboring, 

raised.  resulting?  from  the  pressure  of  intereste  and  combina- 

The  United  States  understand  that  they  are  at  peace  tions  of  British  subjtete  calculated  to  compromise  the 

with  Great  Britain,  and  that  that  power  is  obliged  neutralitywhichherMajestyhas  proclaimed,  and  tend- 

by  treaties  and  international  law  to  refhiin  and  to  re-  ing  even  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  destructive 

strain  its  subjecte  from  making  war  against  the  United  maritime  war.    This  Government  confesses  very  free- 

Stetesw    Her  Majesty's  Government  probably  concur  ly,  that  it  does  not  regard  the  present  hour  as  one  that 

m  the  legal  principle  thus  asserted.  The  United  Stetes  is  entirely  favorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination 

nnderstend  the  facte  of  the  case  of  the  Alabama  in  a  of  either  the  facte  or  the  principles  involved  in  such 

different  sense  from  that  which  is  accepted  by  Earl  cases  as  the  Alabama.    It  looks  forward  to  a  period 

Russell.    They  understand  that  the  Alabama  is  a  pi-  when  our  intestine  war  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  in- 

rate  ship-of-war,  roving  over  the  seas  captaring,  bum-  tereste  and  passions  which  it  has  awakened  abroad  as 

ing,  sinking,  and  destroying  American  vessels,  without  well  as  at  home  shall  have  subsided  and  disappeared. 


cial  tribunals  equ^ly  of  Great  Bntein  and  all  other  as  well  as  now,  to  consider  the  evidence  and  the  argu- 
States ;  the  United  States  underatand  that  she  wits  pur-  ments  which  her  Majesty's  Government  may  offer,  to 
posely  built  for  war  against  the  United  States  by  Bnt-  show  that  they  are  invalid,  and  if  we  shall  not  be  con- 
ish  subjects  in  a  British  port,  and  prepared  there  to  be  vinced,  there  is  no  fair  and  just  form  of  conventional 
armed  and  equipped  with  a  soecified  armament  adapt-  arbitrament  or  reference  to  which  we  shall  not  be  will- 
ed to  her  construction  for  the  very  piratical  career  ing  to  submit  them.    Entertaining  these  views,  the 
which  she  is  now  pursuing ;   that  her  armament  and  President  thinks  it  proper  for  you  to  inform  Eari  Rus- 
ecmipment,  duly  adapted  to  this  ship-of-war  and  no  sell  that  you  must  continue  to  give  him  notice  of  claims 
otoer,  were  simultMeously  prepared  by  the  same  Bri^  ©f  the  character  referred  to  when  they  arise,  and  that 
isQ  subjecte  m  a  British  port^  to  be  placed  on  board  you  shall  propose  to  furnish  him  the  evidence  upon 
to  complete  her  preparation  for  that  career ;  that  whea  which  they  rest  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  in  or- 
sbe  was  ready  and  her  armament  and  equipment  were  der  to  guard  against  ultimate  failure  of  justice.    If  he 
equally  ready,  she  was  clandestinely  and  by  connivance  shall  decline  to  receive  the  evidence,  you  will  cause  it 
sent  by  her  British  holders,  and  the  armament  and  to  be  duly  registered  and  preserved,,  to  be  presented 
equipment  were  at  the  samo  time  clandestinely  sent  when  a  suitin[}le  occasion  shall  hereafter  occur  for 
through  the  same  connivance  by  the  British  subieds  renewing  and  urging  prosecution  of  the  claims, 
who  had  prepared  them,  to  a  common  port  outeide  of  I  am,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
British  waters,  and  there  the  armament  and  equip-  -       *"            WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD, 
ment  of  the  Alabama  as  a  ship-of-war  were  complet-  OnARLXsTnANCis  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 
ed,  and  she  was  sent  forth  on  her  work  of  destruction 

with  a  crew  chiefly  of  British  subjects,  enlisted  in  and  This  despatch  was  in  substance  commnnicat- 

proceeding  from  a  Bntish  port,  m  fraud  of  the  laws  ^j  x^  -p^.f  p„aQnli  hv  "\fr    AH^ttiq   nn  fbA  Q.^d 

of  Great  Hritein  and  in  violation  of  the  peace  and  sov-  *?  A  *  v       ^^^r\    L     J-  ^^'™?'  S    ^T  X 

ereignty  of  the  United  States.    The  United  Stetes  un-  ^i  October,  as  hia  instructions  relative  to  -tno 

derstand  that  the  purpose  of  the  building,  armament  presentation  of  further  claims  upon  the  British 

and  equipment  ana  expedition  of  the  vessel,  was  one  Government. 

sinjrie  crimind  intep^t,  running  equally  through  the  Qn  the  28th  of  Ofctober,  Earl  Russell  thus 

buudiog  and  the  equipment  and  the  expedition,  and  </»•«?> 

fully  completed  andf  executed  when  the  Alabama  was  »"Swerea: 

finally  despatched,  and  that  this  intent  brought  the  FOwnoNOmoB,  October  2(Uh,  1863. 

whole  transaction  of  building,  armament  ancT  eciuip-  Sre :  I  have- had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 

ment  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  28d  instent.    In  that  letter  you  inform  me  that  you  are 

where  the  main  features  of  the  crime  were  executed,  instructed  to  say  that  the*  Government  of  the'United 

The  United  States  understand  that  they  gave  sufficient  Stetes  must  continue  to  insist  that-Great  Britein  has 

and  adequate  notice  to  the  British  Government,  that  made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages  which  the  citi- 

this  wrongful  enterprise  was  begun  and  was  being  sens  of  the  United  Stetes  susteia  bv  the  depredations  of 

carried  out  to  its  completion ;  and  that,  upon  receiving  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama.    But  toward  the  conp 
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elusion  of  Toar  letter  yoa  state  that  the  Goyernment  of  QoYemment  to  the  allegations  that  certain  ves- 

theUnited  States  are  pot  disp<»ed  to  art  dogmaticaU;r,  ggig  ^^  preparation  at  Liverpool  were  designed 

or  m  a  spirit  of  litigation :  that  they  desire  to  maintain  .^  «««.5  ^5  T>rv«*;iu:«-  «  ^^i^zi  *i»«  tt..u«;i  c*  4.^ 

amity  as  well  as  peace;  that  they  fully  comprehend  ^  ^J  ^^  hostilities a?amst  tiie  United  States, 

howunaroidably  reeiprocal  grievances  must  grow  np  IQ  his  commnnioanon  of  that  date  to  Lord  Rus- 

from  the  divergence  of  the  policy  of  the  Uro  countries  sell,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  an  extract  of  a 

in  regard  to  the  gresent  insurrection.  Yon  add  further,  letter  from  Mr.  Dudley,  the  U.  S.  consul  at 

that  the  United  States  frankly  confess  themselves  un-  Tii7ai.nftftl       Thia  l^t+^v  r^f  \fi.    rknili/^^  ^^*^Ar.^ 

willing  to  regard  the  present  liour  as  the  most  favor-  ¥!  ^^i^^^/      I  «!l      •         ■  /"  "^T®^  ^^ri?*^ 

able  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  by  either  party  date  01  March  24th.  gives  information  of  toe 

of  the  facts  or  principles  involved  in  oases  like  the  one  lannch,  at  Liverpool,  of  an  iron  screw  steamer 

now  in  question.    With  this  declaration  her  Majesty's  called  the  Phantom,  and  the    arrival  of  a 

principles  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  may,  in  ^O?  ^^^^  they  were  both  mtended  to  be  used  as 

the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^  pnvateers.     The  proper  departments  of  the 

usefttUv  be  undertaken.  English  Government  were  requested  to  make 


manninff  vessels  in  onr  ports  to  cruise  against  either  On  the    28th  he  writes  to  Mr.  Adams  that 

of  the  belligerent  parties--a  principle  which  was  so  the  mayor  of  Liverpool  is  instructed  to  report 

j?!u y  ^^.  miequivocadly  condemned  by  ttie  Prwident  whether  any  evidence  on  oath  can  be  procured 

of  the  United  States  m  1798,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Jeffer-  flKnuriTi/*  thai-  *\^^xr^aa^ia    r»-  ^i^\>^^  ^f  *\>^*n 

son  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  6th  of  May  showing  that  th#  ves^ls,  or  either  ^f  them, 

of  that  year.    But  the  British  Government  must  de-  J^®*^©  oemg  equipped,  fitted  out  or  armed  with 

cline  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  parties  who  fit  out  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  United 

a  seeming  merchant  ship^  send  her  to  a  port  or  to  wa-  States,  in  order  to  proceedings  being  taken  un- 

in^)LT»2S?2i±"l5!?'m«^^^^^  dertheForeiguEnlifitmentAct  OntheSOthof 

commission,  equip,  ana  man  ner  as  a  vessel  of  war.         ^r^-^u  xi JF,i j.    ^       a.x.       j.  -ii    t 

Her  Majesty's  &ovemment  fear  that  if  an  admitted  ^^}\  *^®  equipment  of  anoAer  steamer  called 

principle  were  thus  made  elastic  to  suit  a  particular  the  Alexandra,  at  Liverpool,  was  brought  to. 

case,  ue  trade  of  ship-building,  in  which  our  people  the  notice  of  Earl  Russell,  and  an  investigatioD 

excel,  and  which  is  to  gr^  numb^  of  theni  a  source  into  the  circumstances  of  the  equipment  led  to 

of  honest  livelihood,  would  be  seriously  embarrassed  -u^^  o^s-n-^  ^«  *i,^  «,„*.  ^„,i.  ^^  a1,.;i   ««^  *i,a 

and  impeded.    I  may  add,  that  it  appeare  strange  ^ej  seizure  m  tiie  first  part  of  April,  and  the 

that,  notwithstanding  the  large  and  powerful  naval  determination  by  the  English  law  officers  to 

force  possessed  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  proceed  in  the  first  instance  against  the  vessel 

States,  no  efficient  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  and  not  against  the  persons  engaged  in  fitting 

Government  to  capture  the  Alabama.            ,.    ,  ^.  her  out.    An  information  was  filed  by  the  At- 

On  our  part  I  must  declare  that  to  perform  the  duties  .  \_3[_  >i  ^        i       xT?  i^  r  v    ^r  •    /         •     ^ 

.  of  neutrals  fairly  and  impartial^ ,  an^at  the  same  Ume  tom«y  General  on  behalf  of  her  Mwesty  against 

to  maintain  the  spirit  of  British  law,  and  protect  the  twelve  persons  (including  the  builders  of  *the 

lawful  indus^  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  is  the  object  ship),  alleging  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  Alex- 

cf  her  Maj«»ty^s  Government,.and  they  trust  .that  the  andra,  which  had  been  seized  while  lying  in 

Government  of  the  United  States  will  recognize  their  xt^  'iVir+^+i^   a^^%.  t  :«a-^^^i   v«  ^^«:-«  ^fi4-'u^ 

earnest  desire  to  preserve,  in  the  difficult  ciroumstanccs  Jf  ®  Toxteth  dock,  Liverpool,  by  d^re  of  the 

of  the  present  time,  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  vtovemment,  by  a  custom-house  officer  named 

two  nations.  Morgan,  lender  the  powers  contained  in  the  7th 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  considera-  section  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  69th  G. 

tion,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  serv^an|^^^^  jjj^  ^l^^p^er  69.     The  ship  in   question  was 

Charlbs  Frakcis  Adams,  Esq.,  Ac.  Ac    ''  }^^^  hy  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sons,  and  as  soon  as 
rjy,.           1  J      ^,                      ■.           •,    .  launched  was  taken  into  the  Toxteth  dock, 
This  concludes  the  correspondence  dunng  where  the  defendants  proceeded  to  fit  her  with 
the  yew-  on  tiie  important  subject  of  cl^ms  engines  and  a  screw  propeUer.   The  defendants 
against  the  British  Government,  arishig  out  of  having  made  an  affidavit  that  the  ship  was 
thedestruction  done  hy  the  Alahama.   ^  theb  property,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  an 
While  this  correspondence  was  gomg  on,  appearance  and  defend  their  claim.    The  pres- 
Mr.  Adams  was  mformed  that  other  vessels,  ent  proceedings  involve  whether,  under  all  the 
some  of  which  were  ironclads,  weregi  process  circumstances,  the  step  taken  by  the  crown  was 
of  construction  m  British  ports,  and  mtended  justifiable,  and  the  defendants  amenable  to  the 
for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  naval  service,  f^^  ^^der  the  section  above  referred  to.    The 
These  facts  were  represented  to  Earl  Russell,  information  contams  98  counts,  and  is  framed 
and  a  correspondence  ensued,  which  resisted  m  ^p^^  the  ahove  section  of  the  statute;  and 
a  determmation  on  tfie  part  of  the  British  Gov-  charges  in  diffbrent  forms  that  the  vessel  was 
ernment  to  dfetaiif  aU  such  vessels,  until  it  was  equipped,  famished,  and  fitted  out  with  intent 
satisfactorily  shown  thatthey  were  not  intended  t^  employ  her  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
for  hostile  purposes  against  the  United  States,  gtates  to  cruise  against  the  United  States,    To 
The  first  of  the  vessels  thus  detained  was  called  these  counts  the  claimants  pleaded  that  the  said 
the  Alexandra.    Thw  case  became  a  subject  of  ^^^^  ^r  vessel,  furniture,  tackle,  and  apparel  did 
nvestigation  m  the  Enghsh  courts,  and  the  foK  n^t,  nor  did  My  or  eitSer  of  them,  orW  part 
lowing  18  a  report  of  the  proceedmgs:  thereof  hecome  nor  is  the  sanle  or  miy  or 
Com  of  the  AleiDandra.  either  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof;  forfeited 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  26th  of  March,  called  the  for  the  several  supposed  causes,  in  the  said  in- 
attention of  the  foreign  office  of  the  British  formation  mentioned,  or  for  any  or  either  of 
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them,  in  manner  or  form  as  by  «ud  informa-  Attorney  General  went  on  to  say,  as  to  the 

tion  is  charged.  Amerlci^  war,  one  was  a  regular  Goyemment, 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  Jane  22d,  in  the  long  since  recognized  by  the  Goyemment  of  this 

Conrt  of  Exchequer,  sitting  at  Nisi  Prios,  at  country,  and  still  at  amity  with  Great  Britdn. 

Westminster,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  The  character  of  the  other  was  of  a  different  kind. 

a  special  juty.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  position  of  the 

The  Attorney  General,  in  opening  the  case,  Confederate  States  as  belligerents  haying  been 
said  the  present  proceeding  was  so  &r  singular  conceded,  it  followed  that  all  the  proyisions  of, 
that,  ^though  the  act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  went  to  render  as- 
which  it  was  foonded  had  been  passed  so  far  sistance  giyen  to  the  Confederate  States  liable 
back  as  1819,  and  thongh  it  was  true  tttat  ya-  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  it  had  been  giyen 
rious  proceedings  were  commenced  from  time  to  those  they  opposed ;  he  meant  the  Goyem- 
to  time  under  that  act,«he  was  not  aware  until  ment  of  ihe  united  States.  This  brought  them 
to-day  that  any  question  like  this  had  eyer  up  to  May,  1861.  The  seizure  of  the  Alexandra 
been  brought  to  trial.  This  information  was  a  took  place  at  liyerpool,  a  commercial  resort, 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen-  before  the  war,  of  the  traders  from  all  parts  of 
eral  calling  for  the  forfeiture  of  a  yessel  called  the  Union  and  the  South.  She  was  lying  at 
the  Alexandra.  .He  shMd  mention  that  the  the  time  at  the  Toxteth  dock,  Liyerpool.  She 
present  case  had  arisen  out  of  hostilities  which  had  been  launched  from  the  building  yard  of 
were  now  being  carried  on  between  the  United  Messrs.  Miller  the  menth  before.  At  the  time 
States  and  certain  States  which  were  formerly  of  the  seizure  Miller's  men  were  on  board  of 
willbig  members  of  the  Union;  he  meant  the  her.  She  was  a  yessel  of  no  great  size,  being 
Confederate  States.  Those  being  the  belliger-  about  120  tons  burden.  She  was  strongly  built 
ent  portion  out  of  which  or  with  respect  to .  of  teak  wood,  and  was  in  many  respects  differ- 
which  the  present  proceedings  had  arisen,  he  ent  from  yessels  employed  in  tiie  merchant  ser- 
might  mention  that,  preyious  to  the  passing  of  yice ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  say  by 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  this  country,' the  and  by,  haying  regard  to  the  yessel  itself  and 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States  of  that  day  its  materials,  whether  the  yessel  had  been  fit- 
had  deyised  means  to  the  same  end ;  for  in  1794,  ted  for  the  merchant  service  or  for  warlike 
and  again  in  1818,  by  acts  of  Congress,  pro-  purposes.  The  Attorney  General  then  describ- 
yisions  were  made  similar  to  those  contained  in  ed  from  a  photograph  the  position  of  the  ship 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  therefore,  in  pais-  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  and  the  appearance 
ing  our  act  of  1819  we  may  be  said  to  have  fol-  she  presented.  The  Attorney  General  went  on 
lowed  the  example  of  the  United  States.  In  to  say  the  yessel  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
June,  1861,  the  Southern  States,  now  familiarly  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  destination 
known  as  the  Confederate  States,  determined  of  the  yessel,  in  whateyer  quarter  of  l^e  world 
to  recede  or  secede  from  the  Union  with  the  she  was  to  be  employed,  was  a  warlike  desti-  j 
Northern  States,  and  a  war  broke  out,  which  nation.  The  charge  against  the  defendants 
had  now  unfortunately  raged  for  two  years,  wasthatthe  Alexandra  was  fitted  out  or  equip- 
The  war,  however,  having  broken  out,  it  soon  ped,  or  permitted  to  be  equipped,  to  harass « 
became  apparent  that,  although  it  was  on  the  and  be  hostile  to  the  Goyemment  and  citizens 
part  of  the  seceding  States  a  reyolt  against  tiie  of  a  State  with  whom  her  Migesty  was  at 
goyemment  under  which  they  had  formerly  peace.  There  were  many  persons  intimately 
Byed,  yet  the  organization  and  the  power  ox  mixed  up  witli  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  be- 
self-defence  and  carrying  on  of  military  oper-  sides  those  who  had  put  in  their  daim.  MiUer 
ations,  according  to  the  regular  rules  of  war,  &  Sons  were  the  builders,  and  were  in  actual 
were  such  as  regarded  states  not  inyolved  possession  of  the  yessel  up  to  the  time  of  her 
in  hostilities ;  although  a  recognition  of  the  seizure,  although  the  defendants  had  claimed 
Confederates  as  an  independent  power  was  her.  The  claimants  were  engineers,  and  sup- 
out  of  the  question,  yet  it  was  right  they  plied  the  yessel  with  engines  and  guns,  and 
should  be  a^mtted  by  other  nations  within  other  materials  that  would  be  required  for  the 
the  circle  of  lawful  belligerents — ^tJiat  is  to  completion  of  the  yessel.  There  was  one  gen- 
say,  that  their  forces  should  not  be  treated  as  tleman  who  had  interfered  in  the  matter,  a 
pirates,  nor  their  flag  as  a  piratical  flag.  There-  Captain  Bullock,  an  officer  in  the  nayal  service 
fore,  as  far  as  the  two  belligerents  were  con-  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  evidence 
cemed,  on  the  part  of  this  and  other  goyern-  would  go  to  show  that  he  was,  for  particular 
ments,  they  were  so  far  put  on  a  leyel  that  each  purposes,  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States, 
was  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  right  of  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  a  Captain 
belligerents — the  Southern  States  as  much  as  Tessier,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Frazer  &  Co., 
the  other.  On  the  13th  of  May  a  proclamation  merchants  at  Liverpool,  who  were  yery  much 
was  issued.  The  Attorney  General  read  the  mixed  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate 
proclamation,  which  stated  that  Great  Britain  Goyemment.  There  was  also  a  Mr.  Hamilton, 
being  at  peace  with  the  United  States^  the  sub-  a  nayal  officer  in  the  Confederate  States,'  stand- 
jects  of  Great  Britain  were  required  to  pre-  ing  in  the  same  position  as  Captain  Bullock, 
serye  a  neutrality  in  the  hostilities  being  carried  All  these  persons  had  more  or  less  interfered 
on  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  with  the  building  of  the  Alexandra.  Assuming 
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all  the  facts  to  be  made  out — and  they  (the 
jury)  were  to  adopt  the  condnsion  o^  skilled 
witnesses  as  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  for 
warlike  purposes — ^they  would  have  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  could  be  doubted  that 
the  Confederate  Grovemment  had  an  interest — 
an  immediate  interest — ^in  the  completion  of  the 
vessel.  The  Attorney  Qeneral  then  went  into 
the  evidence  he  proposed  to  call  to  prove  his 
case. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  was  directed,  and 
tended,  to  prove, 

Ist.  That  the  vessel,  from  the  nature  of 
her  construction,  was  not  intended  for  the 
merchant  service,  but  suitable  for  a  vessel-of- 
war. 

2d.  That  gun  carriages  and  other  warlike 
equipments  were  being  constructed  for  her. 

8d.  That  her  builders  had  declared  she  was 
being  built  for  the  Confederate  States. 

4th.  That  the  persons  who  contracted  for  her 
and  supervised  her  constmction,  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States. 

After  the  case  had  been  summed  up,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  said : 

This  is  an  information  on  the  part  of  the  cnvm  for 
the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  a  Tessel  that  was  in  the 
coarse  of  preparation,  but  had  not  been  completed.  It 
is  admitted  that  it  was  not  armed,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  preparation  of  the  vessel  in  its  then  condi- 
tion was  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  The 
information  is  an  exceedinf^  long  one,  but  the  main 
Question  yon  will  have  to  decide  is  this,  whether,  under 
toe  7th  section  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  vessel  as 
then  prepared  at  the  time  of  seizure  was  liable  to 
seizure.  The  statute  was  passed  in  1819,  and  upon  it 
no  question  has  ever  arisen  in  our  courts  of  justice; 
but  there  have  been  expositions  of  a  similar  statute 
which  exists  in  the  United  States.  I  will  now  read  to 
you  the  opinions  of  some  American  lawjrers  who  have 
contributed  so  greatly  to  make  law  a  science,  and,  in- 
deed, I  may  say  an  agreeable  one.  His  lordship  then 
«read  a  passage  from  Story  and  others.  These  gentle* 
men  are  authorities  which  show  that  when  two  belli- 
gerents are  carrying  on  a  war,  a  neutral  power  may  sup- 
ply without  any  breach  of  international  law,  and  witn- 
out  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  munitions 
of  war — ^gunpowder,  every  description  of  arms,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  can  be  used  for  the  destruction  of 
human  beings. 

Why  shoiud  ships  be  an  exception  ?  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, in  point  of  law,  they  are  not.  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  was  an  act  to  prevent  the  enlistment  or  en- 
gagement of  his  Majestv'iB  subjects  to  serve  in  forei^ 
armies,  and  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  m 
bis  Majesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes 
without  hb  Majesty's  license.  The  title  of  an  act  is  not 
at  all  time  an  exact  indication  or  explanation  of  the  act, 
because  it  is  generally  attached  after  the  act  is  passed. 
But  in  adverting  to  the  preamble  of  the  act  I  find  that 
provision  is  made  a^inst  the  equipping,  fitting  out, 
furnishing,  and  arming  of  vessels,  because  it  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  bis  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  question  I  shall  put  to  yon  is,  whether  you  think 
that  vessel  was  merely  in  course  of  building  to* be  de- 
livered in  pursuance  of  a  contract  that  was  perfectly 
lawful,  or  whether  there  was  any  intention  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  or  any  other  English  port,  that  the  ves- 
sel should  be  fitted  out,  equipped,  furnished,  and  armed 
for  puq>oses  of  aggression.  Now,  surely,  if  Birming- 
ham, or  any  other  town,  may  supply  any  Quantity  of 
munitions  of  war  of  various  kinds  for  the  aestruction 
of  life,  why  object  to  ships  ?  Why  should  ships  alone 
be  in  themselves  contraband?  I  asked  the  Attorney 
(General  if  a  man  could  not  make  a  vessel  intending  to 


sell  it  to  either  of  the  bellieerent  powers  that  required 
it,  and  which  would  give  the  largest  price  for  it,  would 
not  that  be  lawful  ?  To  my  surprise  the  learned  At- 
torney General  declined  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  a  grave  and  pertinent  one.  But  yon, 
gentlemen,  I  think,  are  lawyers  enough  to  know  that  a 
man  may  make  a  vessel  ana  offer  it  for  sale.  If  a  man 
may  build  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  for  sale 
to  either  belligerent  party,  pay  he  not  execute  an  or- 
der for  it  ?  That  appears  to  me  to  be  or  matter  of  course. 
The  statute  is  not  made  to  provide  means  of  protection 
for  belligerent  powers,  otnerwise  it  would  nave  said 
you  shaH  not  sell  powder  or  guns,  and  you  ^all  not 
sell  arms ;  and  if  it  had  done  so,  all  Birmingham  would 
have  been  in  arms  a^inst  it.  The  object  of  the  statute 
was  this :  that  we  should  dot  have  our  ports  in  this 
country  made  the  ground  of  hostile  movements  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  two  belligerent  powers,  which 
might  be  fitted  out,  furnished,  and  armed  in  those 
ports.  The  Alexandra  was  clearly  nothing  more  than 
m  the  course  of  building^  It  appears  that,  according 
to  **  Webster's  Dictionuy,"  equi]^pine  is  furnishing 
with  arms,  and  furnishing  is  given  in  other  dictionaries 
as  the  same  thins  as  equipping.  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  true  that  the  Alabama  sailea  fh>ra  Liverpool  without 
any  arms  at  all  as  a  mere  ship  in  ballast,  and  that  her 
armament  was  put  on  board  at  Terceira,  which  is  not 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions^hen  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  was  not  violated  at  all.  The  most  important  evidence 
is  that  given  by  Capt  Inglefield,  who  gave  a  venr  mod- 
erate statement,  and  has  been  spoken  of  on  both  sides 
in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  and  I  think  my- 
self his  evidence  was  very  fair  and  candid.  After  read- 
ing some  of  the  evidence,  his  lordship  said  if  you  think 
that  the  object  was  to  furnish,  fit  out,  equip  and  arm 
that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  that  is  a  different  matter ;  but 
if  you  think  the  omect  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in 
obedience  to  an  order  in  compliance  with  a  contract, 
lei^ing  these  whe  bought  it  to  make  what  use  they 
thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  has  not^een  broken. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for 
tbe  defendants. 

The  Attorney  General  tendered  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron^s  ruling. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  despatch  of  July  11th  to 
Mr.  Adams,  states  the  impression  produced  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  as  follows : 

First,  You  are  authorized  and  expected  to  assure 
Earl  Russell  that  this  Government  is  entirely  satisfied 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  conducted  the 
proceedings  in  that  case  with  perfect  good  faith  and 
nonor,  ana  that  they  are  well  disposed  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  in  British  ports  to  depre- 
date upon  American  commerce,  and  to  make  war 
against  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  This  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  have  performed  their  duties  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  with  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  adequacy  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  give  it  effect. 

Thirdly,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  descend  to  inquire  whether  the  jury  in  the  case 
were  or  were  not  impartial.  It  willingly 'believes  tiiey 
were  so,  and  it  accepts  the  statement  made  with  so 
much  unanimity  by  all  the  reporters  of  tbe  case,  that 
the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  made  the  bench  re- 
sponsible for  the  verdict  by  the  boldness  and  directness 
01  his  rulings  against  the  prosecution. 

Fowrihly.  Great  Britain  being  a  free  and  constitu- 
tional country,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Alexandra  having  been  tnus  far  conducted  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment in  ffood  faith  and  according  to  law,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  justified  in  deeming  the  verdict 
rendered  by  the  jury  a  cause  of  nation^  complaint, 
provided  that  the  Government  prosecutes  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  courts  until  it  be  determined  in  the  court  of 
last  resort  whether  the  law  is  adequate  to  the  main- 
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teoaaee  of  the  neatrality  whieh  her  Hi^estj  haa  pro*  taut  matters  conDected  with  the  case,  and  in- 

daimed,  and  nroyided  also  that  in  the  meantime  tiie  yolve  the  constrnotion   of  provisions  in  the 

Alexandra  ana  other  Teasels  which  may  be  found  no-  un^^^^^    T««r    ■d«^«/>;i«-«     a^*^    -«ii    *t%a 

lating  or  preparmg  to  Yiokte  the  law,  Se  prevented,  so  Common   Law   Procedure    Act  '    and   the 

far  aS  the  law  may  allow,  from  leaving  Britiflh  porta  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Act,"  upon  purely 

to  prosecnte  their  work  of  devastation.  technical  points.    The  judgment  of  the  matter 

The  President  is  not  prepared  to  beUere  that  the  of  jurisdiction  was  given  on^the  8th  of  Feb- 

4adiciary  of  Great  Britain  will,  wi^  well-oonsidere4  ^uary,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 

jadgment,  render  nugatory  and  void  a  statute  of  the  j  ^2.    ,      j  n^vuiw  vx  ^avu^^u^*   v«o^i/«*, 

realm  which,  with  its  counterpart  in  our  own  legia-  *^d  aisclosed  a  smgular  division  of  opinion, 

lation,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  both  nations  as  a  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 

guarantee  of  that  mutual  forbearance  which  is  so  essen-  and  three  puisne   judges  of  that  court  who 

tjal  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  firiendship.    Nor  ^^^  present,  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 

shall  I  incur  the  haxard  of  producing  imtation  on  „^„  ^x  A^^^^ii^^ir.^ .    *i,^  tJL^    nv;^*  t««««^ 

either  side  of  the  ocean  by  critfasing  tfaS  reaaoning  by  ^M  no  junsdiction ;    the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

which  the  learned  judge  who  tri^  the  case  of  the  and  two  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  of 

Alexandra  justified  his  conclusions  thereon,  or  by  which  opinion  that  there  was  jurisdiction,  and  the 

that  portion  of  the  British  press  which  approves  the  former  having  the  maiority  by  one  the  appeal 

verdict  labors  to  defend  it.  i\\tan\fL9^             -^       ^     j 

If  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  was  oismissea.                                ^    .^,   *     ,. 
the  case  of  Uie  Alexandra  shall  be  affirmed  so  as  to  The  expedient  by  which,  notwitnstandmg 
reguUte  the  action  of  her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  the  this  denial  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
President  will,  as  he  thinks,  be  left  to  understand  that  chequer  Chamber,  the  case  is  finally  sent  to 
there  U  no  law  in  Great  Britain  wMch  wiU  be  effective  ^^    H^^g^  ^f  L  ^.  j    thus  explained  in  the 
to  preserve  mutual  reUtions  of  forbearance  between  the  "i"^  ^""°y  ^*  ^Iv    oa*v.    S-^it 
subjectaofherMiyestyandtheGovemmentandthepeo-  London  Times  of  the  29th  of  February: 
pie  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  HappUy,  a  loophole  was  discovered  by  the  court,  by 
^  ®^PTi  ^^»»^*»o°-    T^®  fiJVu  ^  ??*  °^  ?®  ^^n  means  of  which  this  grievous  sacrifice  of  justice  to  ab 
Uma  and  the  Florida,  as  we**  «»  jf  t«»o  Alexwidra.  wJl  infopmality  may  yet  T)e  avoided.    Instead  of  simply 
thus  rewttve  the  stoction  of  the  Goremment,  and  the  admitting  the  preliminary  objection  and  declining  to 
Umted  States  wiU  be  without  any  guarantee  whatever  ^ear  the  appeal,  the  form  of  judgment  is  that  the  ap- 


^'V^A  SJ*?  ®"*"''  ^^  ^  "^^  ^"^  "«""■'  ^^  counsS  for  the  Crown  may  appeal  to  the  House  of 

United  Stetes.  j^^^    Thus  this  ignoble  break  down  in  our  legal 

..*^?  *MVp^  exceptions  being  tendered  to  Stf  "4Se^,ft?  ^i^^X^'^Z":  tt^^n 
the  liOrd  Chiec  Baron  he  declined  to  sign  it,  bo-  pieas  rather  than  with  the  four  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
cause  it  imputes  to  him  certain  legal  declara-  Bench.  It  may  perhaps  strike  some  of  our  readers 
taons  which  he  Jiever  made,  and  objects  to  him  *bat  the  expedient  devised  to  extricate  our  courts  from 
fhsit  hA  iWa  r\nt  ffivA  inafpn/>HnTifl  whinb  ba  the  dilemma  is  not  much  less  technical  than  the  origin 
tnat  ne  Oia  not  give  insttuctions  wnicn  h9  of  the  dUemma  itself.  The  solution  is  i»  ©or*  maA^ 
avers  were  the  very  ones  he  did  give.  As  a  ^uh  the  difficulty,  and  probably  neither  would  have 
consequence,  a  technical  barrier  was  at  once  occurred  to  an  unprofessional  mind.  Where,  however, 
raised  against  farther  operations,  which  proved  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  a  very  serious  mat- 
so  difficult  to  remove,  that  resort  was  finally  ter,  we  must  be  content  to  get  out  of  ito  consequences 
■k«^  *^  ♦!,«  A^^«»^«^;n<«»«-  «+«,>  «^  ««««*«««  •  «s  best  we  may  consistently  with  justice  and  prcce- 
had  to  the  extraordmary  step  of  creatmg  a  ^^^4,   if  ^^  Alexandra  casi  had  &en  8topped*in  ite 

new  rule  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  motion  present  stage,  not  only  would  a  golden  opportunity 

on  the  part  of  the  Government.     Upon  a  mo-  of  reducing  an  important  branch  of  law  to  certeinty 

tion  made  under  this  new  rule,  in  the  Court  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  but  a  new  pretext  would 

of  Exchequer,  on  November  5th,  before  Lord  ha^o  been  provided,  veiy  unseasonably,  for  impugn; 

/-tv-  r  S  ^      V  11     u       J   T>       '  w^vi^       ,1  ing  the  faith  of  OUT  Goverment    (S^d  gbbat  bbitain.) 

Chief  Baron  Pollock  and  Barons  Bramwell,  ^ 

Ghanwell  and  Pigott,  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  Frawob. — ^The  diplomatic  relations  between 
why  there  should  not  be  a  new  trial  on  the  the  United  States  and  France  appear  to  have 
ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judge,  heen  of  a  very  friendly  kind  during  1863.  No 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  fhrther  movements  were  made  by  the  French 
against  the  evidence,  a  rule  nisi  was  granted.  Government  relative  to  an  acknowledgment 
After  argument  of  the  rule,  to  show  cause  why  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  no  vessels, 
a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted,  the  Court  during  that  period,  were  allowed  to  leave  her 
of  Exchequer  discharged  the  rule,  thus  deny-  ports  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  com- 
ing a  new  trial,  and  an  appeal  was  brought  to  merce  of  the  United  States.  The  intentions  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  case  France  in  Mexico,  and  the  views  of  the  United 
took  an  unexpected  turn  at  the  hearing  in  this  States  Government  on  that  subject,  were  ex- 
court,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1864.  plained  in  the  correspondence,  as  will  appear 

When  the  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Ex-  by  the  following  extracts : 

chequer  was  taken  there  was  some  discussion  On   the   26th  of  September   Mr.  Seward 

as  to  practice,  but  it  was  finally  understood  writes  to  Mr.  Dayton  as  follows : 

that  the  case  was  put  in  such  shape  that,  al-  it  is  well  understood  that  through  a  lon^  period, 

though  the  Chief  Baron  would  not  sign  a  bill  closing  in  i860,  the  manifest  strength  of  this  nation 

of  exceptions,  the  legal  questions  involved  in  '^m  »  sufficient  protection  for  ilaeff  and  for  Mexico, 

his  ndln«  could  go  before  the  higher  conrt^  r ri.S"sb'Zg^  »i  by'ft^ir^Th'e'arSi'tTt 

Ihe  critical   questions  need  not   be  stated  of  our  dril  war  was  a  new,  and  in  effect,  though  not 

here,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  more  impor-  intentionally  so,  an  unfriendly  attitude  assumed  by 
VOL.  III. — 23       A 
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Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  all  ririaallj,  and  of  French  hostilitj,  or  any  neglect  of  a  pmdent  pos- 

tbe  two  first  named  powers  arowedlj,  moving  m  con-  tare  of  national  self-rjtliance. 

cert  While  I  cannot  confess  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  remark,  in  the 
this  GoTemment  that  anj  one  or  all  of  the  maritime  second  place,  is  the  relation  of  Fnmce  toward  Mexico, 
powers  combining  with  the  insurgents  could  over-  The  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same 
throw  it,  yet  it  would  hare  been  manifestly  presump-  principles  that  they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations. 
tuouSj  at  any  tinft  since  this  distraction  seized  the  Theyhaye  neither  aright  nor  a  disposition  to  inter- 
Amencan  people,  to  have  proToked  such  an  interren-  yene  bv  force  in  the  internal  affairs  ofMexico,  whether 
tion,  or  to  have  spared  any  allowable  means  of  pre-  to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domea- 
venting  it.  The  unceasing  efforts  of  this  department  tic  government  there,  or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or 
in  that  direction  have  resulted  from  this  ever-present  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  establish  or  accept 
consideration.  If  in  its  communications  the  majestic  it.  The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  subdue  the  insurrection,  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the 
and  to  remove  the  temptation  which  it  offered  to  for-  lamentable  war  which  is  going  on  between  France  and 
eign  powers,  have  not  figured  so  largely  as  to  iinpress  Mexico.  On  the  contrair,  they  practise  in  regard  to 
my  correspondents  with  the  conviction  that  the  rresi-  Mexico,  in  every  phase  oi  that  war,  the  non-interven- 
dent  relies  always  maiifly  on  the  national  power,  and  tion  which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe 
not  on  the  forbearance  of  those  who  it  is  apprehended  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Sut,  notwithstanding 
may  become  its  enemies,  it  is  because  the  du^  of  this  self-restraint,  this  Government  knows  full  well 
drawing  forth  and  directing  the  armed  power  of  the  that  the  inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a 
nation  has  rested  upon  distmct  departftients,  while  to  ^vemment  there  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in 
this  one  belonged  the  especial  duty  of  holding  watch  its  organization,  in  preference  to  any  monarchical  in- 
against  foreign  insult,  intrusion,  and  intervention,  stitutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad.  This  Govern- 
With  these  general  remarks  I  proceed  to  explain  the  ment  knows,  also,  that  this  normal  opinion  of  thepeo- 
Fresident's  views  in  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  pie  of  Mexico  resulted  largely  firom  the  influence  of 
questions  mentioned,  namely,  the  attitude  of  France  in  popular  opinion  in  thia  country^  and  is  continually  in- 
regard  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  vigorated  by  it.  The  President  believes,  moreover. 
We  know  from  many  sources,  and  even  from  the  that  this  popular  opinion  of  ttie  United  States  is  just 
Emperor's  direct  statement,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  in  itself,  and  efninently  essential  to  the  progress  of 
of  the  insurrection,  he  adopted  the  current  opinion  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which  civil- 
European  statesmen  that  the  efforts  of  this  Govern-  ization,  it  brieves,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  Eu- 
ment  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union  would  be  ropean  resistance,  work  harmoniously  together  with 
unsuccessful.  To  this  prejudgment  we  attribute  his  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  continents.  This 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  act  in  concert  with  (government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  at- 
her  upon  the  questions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  tempts  to  oontrol  American  civilization,  must  and  will 
insurrection ;  his  concession  of  a  belligerent  character  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and  ever-increasing  activity 
to  the  insurgents;  his  repeated  suggestions  of  accom-  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces^  which  pecu- 
modation  by  this  Government  with  the  insurgents ;  liarly  belong  to  the  American  continent  Kor  do  the 
and  his  conferences  on  the  subject  of  a  recognition.  United  Stawa  deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own 
It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression  aafety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to  which  they  aspire 
of  the  national  conviction  that  these  proceedings  of  are  intimately  dependent  on  tne  continuance  of  free 
the  Emperor  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  United  republican  institutions  throughout  America.  They 
States,  by  encouraging  and  thus  prolonging  the  insur-  have  submitted  these  opinions  to  the  Emperor  of 
rection.  On  the  other  hand,  no  statesman  of  this  France,  on  proj>er  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his  serious 
country  is  able  to  conceive  of  a  reasonable  motive,  on  consideration,  m  determining  how  he  would  conduct 
the  part  of  either  France  or  the  Emperor,  to  do  or  to  and  close  what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexi- 
wish  injury  to  the  United  States.  Every  statesman  of  oo.  Kor  is  it  necessanr  to  practise  reserve  upon  the 
the  United  States  cherishes  a  lively  interest  in  the  point,  that  if  France  snoula,  upon  due  consideration, 
welfare  and  greatness  of  France,  and  is  content  that  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the 
she  shall  enjoy  peacefully  and  in  unbounded  prosperity  American  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  have  de- 
the  administration  of  the  Emperor  she  has  chosen,  scribed,  that  policy  would  probabljr  scatter  seeds  which 
We  have  not  an  acre  of  territory  or  a  port  which  we  would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies,  which  might  ultimately 
think  France  can  wisely  covet ;  nor  has  she  waj  pos-  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United 
^session  that  we  could  accept  if  she  would  resign  it  into  States  and  other  American  republics.  An  illustration 
our  hands.  Nevertheless,  when  recurring  to  what  the  of  this  danger  haa  occurred  already.  Political  rumor. 
Emperor  haa  already  done,  we  cannot,  at  any  time,  which  is  always  mischievous,  one  day  ascribes  to 
feel  assured  that,  under  mistaken  impressions  of  our  France  a  purpose  to  seize  the  Rio  Grande,  and  wrest 
exposure,  he  might  not  commit  himself  still  fiirther  Texas  from  the  United  States ;  another  day  rumor  ad- 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  insurgents.  Tisea  us  to  look  carefully  to  our  safety  on  the  Missis- 
We  know  their  intrigues  in  Paris  are  not  to  be  lightly  aippi ;  another  day  we  are  warned  of  coalitions  to  be 
regurded.  While  the  Emperor  has  held  an  unnvor-  formed,  under  French  patronage,  between  the  regency 
able  opinion  of  our  nationid  strength  and  unity,  we,  established  in  Mexico  and  the  insurgent  cabal  at  Kich- 
on  the  contrary,  have  as  constanuy  indulged  entire  mond.  The  President  apprehends  none  of  these  things, 
confidence  in  both.  Not  merely  the  course  of  events.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  suspi- 
but  that  of  time,  also,  runs  against  the  insurgents  and  cions  so  unjust  to  France  and  so  unjustifiable  in  them- 
reinvigorates  the  national  strength  and  power.  We  selves ;  but  he  knows,  also,  that  such  suspicions  will 
desire,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  un-  be  entertained  more  or  less  extensively  bv  this  coun- 
derstanding  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  our  coun-  try,  and  magnified  in  other  countries  equally  unfriend- 
try.  We  wish  to  avoid  anything  calculated  to  irritate  Iv  to  France  and  to  America;  and  he  knows,  also, 
France,  or  to  wound  the  just  pnde  and  proper  aensi-  that  it  is  out  of  such  suspicions  that  the  fatal  web  of 
bilities  of  thiut  spirited  nation,  and  thus  to  free  our  national  animosity  is  most  frequently  woven.  He  be- 
claim  to  her  forbearance,  in  our  present  politiod  lieves  that  the  Emperor  of  France  must  experience 
emergency,  from  any  cloud  of  passion  or  prejudice,  desires  as  earnest  as  dllr  own  for  the  preservation  of 
Pursuing  this  course,  the  President  hopes  that  the  that  friendship  between  the  two  nations  which  is  so 
prejudgment  of  the  Emperor  against  the  stability  of  full  of  guarantees  of  their  common  prosperity  and 
the  Union  may  the  sooner  give  way  to  convictions  safety.  Thinking  this,  the  President  would  be  want- 
wbich  will  modify  his  course,  and  bring  him  back  ing  in  fidelity  to  France,  as  well  as  to  our  own  coun- 
again  to  the  traditional  friendship  which  he  found  ex-  try^  if  he  did  not  converse  with  the  Emperor  with 
isting  between  this  country  and  his  own,  when,  in  entire  sincerity  and  friendship  upon  the  attitude 
obedience  to  her  voice,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  empire,  which  France  is  to  assume  in  regara  to  Mexico.  The 
These  designs  and  purposes  do  not  imply  either  a  fear  atatementa  made  to  you  by  M.  Ilrouyn  de  FHuys,  con- 
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cerning  the  Emperor^s  intentioDfl,  are  entirely  satis-  in  a  war  which  is  carried  on  between  two  nations,  with 

factory,  if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as  havidg  which  the  United  States  are  maintaining  relations  of 

been  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  amity  and  friendship,  was  prominent  among  the  con- 

of  the  present  condition  of  afi&irs  in  Mexico.    It  is  siderations  to  which  I  have  thus  referred, 
true,  as  I  hare  before  remarked^  that  the  Emperor's        The  United  States,  nerertheless,  when  invited  by 

purposes  may  hereafter  change  with  changing  circum-  France  or  Mexico,  cannot  omit  to  express  themselves 

stances.   We,  ourselves,  however,  are  not  unobservant  with  perfect  franJmess  upon  new  incidents,  as  they 

of  the  progress  of  events  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  occur,  in  the  progress  or  that  war.    M.  Drouyn  de 

no  case  are  we  likely  to  neglect  such  provision  for  our  THuys  now  speaks  of  an  election  which  he  expects  to 

own  safety  as  every  sovereign  state  must  always  be  be  held  in  Mexico,  and  to  result  in  the  choice  of  his 

prepared  to  fall  back  upon  when  nations  with  which  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Maximilian  of  Austria 

tbey  have  lived  in  friendship  cease  to  respect  their  to  oe  Emperor  of  Mexico.     We  learn  from  other, 

moral  and  treaty  obligations.    Tour  own  discretion  sources  that  the  prince  has  declared  his  willingness  to' 

will  be  your  guide  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  way  the  accept  an  impenal  throne  in.  Mexico  on  three  condi- 


SEWABD.  integrity  and  independence  of  the  proposed  empire ; 

William  L.  Dattozt,  Esq^,  Ac,  Ac  and  thirdly,  that  tne  head  of  his  family,  the  Empeior 

On  the  9tli  of  October,  Mr.  Dayton  rei^rts  ^  Rrfl^S'g'to  the2S*^fi!?te,  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  in- 

.  his  cozamnnioation  01  the  views  expressed  in  timates  that  ait  early  acknowledgment  of  the  proposed 

the  preceding  letter,  to  the  French  minister  empire  by  the  United  States  would  be  convenient  to 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuy S,  as  follows :  France,  by  reUeving  her  sooner  than  might  be  possi- 


A   u  *  A    yjr    -li!  ""•?"  "    ,"  ^•^r'-^.  Y*  "^r  T^""  unintormeu  mat,  m  tne  opinion  ot  tne  unitea  states 

to  be  adoptedj  with  a  new  to  learn  the  wishes  of  that  ^^  permanent  esteblishment  of  a  foreign  and  monar 

countiy  (Mexico)  as  to  its  form  of  Government    He  ^^^  Government  in  Mexico  will  be  found  neither 

said  that  the  vote  of  the  entjro  country,  and  of  all  ite  ^^j  ^^^  desirable.    You  wiU  inform  M.  Drouyn  de 

departments,  whether  the  French  were  or  were  not  in  pflyyg  ^^^  ^^  opinion  remains  unchanged.    On  the 

their  possession,  would  be  taken,  and  if  upon  its  reg-  ^^^6?  hand,  the  United  States  cannot  anticipate  the  ac- 

isteies  It  should  appear  that  a  Iwrge  majority  of  the  ^^^^  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  nor  have  they  the  least 

whole  population  (Spanish  ^d  Indian)  were  favorable  purpose  or  desire  to  intorfer^  with  their  piceedings, 

to  a  monarchical  form  of  Government,  he  supposed  J^  control  or  interfere  with  their  free  choiw,  or  disturb 

***^i-«    u    .  8"®?'*'**-  *v?®*    ?"«°f  u  ®^  ^®"r  ^  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  institutions  of 

no  difficu  ty  in  applying  this  test,  and  jhowmg  a  large  Goflmment  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  absolute 

numencal  majority  m  favor  of  the  archduke,  and  that  freedom,  establish.  It  is  proper,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn 

form  of  Government.  ,.   *  ^,      ,  de  THuys  should  be  informed  that  the  United  States 

^'  ^'S?^®  IHuys  went  on  to  say,  that  the  dan-  continue  to  regard  Mexico  as  the  theatre  of  a  war 

gers  of  the  Government  of  the  archdi^e  would  come  ^hich  has  not  yet  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Gov- 

principally  from  the  United  States,  and  the  sooner  we  emmcnt  long  existing  there,  with  which  the  United 

showed  oursdves  satisfied,  and  mamfested  a  wiUing-  ^^^  temt^  in  the  relation  of  peace  and  sincere 

ness  to  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  that  Govern-  friendship ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  United  States 


duke  mto  difficulty,  and  gen  desert  him  before  his  than  leave'  the  destinies  of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of 

Government  was  settled.  He  added,  that  Prance  could  ^er  own  people,  and  recognise  their  sovereignty  and 

°?*u  ^^-S'^^    ^®  **?  u'   4u*  ^??  ««^ly_,«5™owledfl[ment  ^dependence  in  whatever  form  they  themselves  shall 

of  that  Government  by  the  United  States  would  tend  choose  that  this  sovereignty  and  independence  shall 

to  shorten,  or  perhaps,  hesaid,  to  end  all  the  trouble.  ^  manifested.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

some  comphoauons  of  Prance  in  that  country;  that  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

the^  would^hcreuijon  quit  Mexico^          ^          ^  William  L.  Dattok,  Esq.,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 

I  told  him  that,  without  having  any  authority  from  my  The  correspondence  with  other  countries, 

Government  to  say  so,  I  should  scarcely  suppose  that  when  importMit,  is  noticed  in  the  articles  else- 

uSted'  SteteJ  to  Vi^^Tttte'tTickSowledTa^nw  ^^®'*®  ^^  *^^^  countries, 

monarchy  in  MexiS,  but  I^^ould  report^his^^ew?  to  ^  ^0?^  MOHAMMED,  ^AN,  emir  of  Cabul, 

the  Government  at  home ;  not  suggesting,  however,  Dom  in  the  country  of  the  Barekzais,  about 

that  any  answer  would  be  given.    In  the  course  or  1786,  died  under  the  walls  of  Herat  in  May, 

conversation,  he  took  owasion  again  to  repe^  volun-  iggs.    The  vicissitudes  of  his  career  have  been 

atrottTr^seS^^^^^^^  raj-ely  equaUed  except  in  oriental  countries, 
control  in  Mexico.  where  the  sovereign  of  to-dfly  may  be  a  wan- 
On  ihe  23d  of  October,  Mr.  Seward  writes  |^™«  refogee  to-morrow.  The  tribe  of  the 
to  Mr.  Dayton  acknowled^g  the  receipt  of  Barekzms  have  been  for  a  lonff  period  the  lar- 
his  despatch,  and  saying :  gest  and  most  pronunent  of  the  Tartar  hordes 

which  occupy  the  western  portion  of  Central 


concerning  the  situation  in  Mexico.  Various  considera-  control  of  the  successive  empires  which  have 

tions  have  induced  the  President  to  avoid  t^ng  any  rfgen  and  fallen  there  within  the  past  three  or 

ro?^h[^\rtet^^cf^e\'^nY^^^^^  four  centuries..   In  1788.'9,  Nadf  Sh^,  the 

rope  as  well  as  in  those  of  America.   A  determination  most  enterprising  and  energetic  Of  the  rersian 

to  err  on  the  side  of  strict  neutrality,  if  we  err  at  all,  monarchs  in  modem  times,  had  conquered  Af- 
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ghanistan,  and  conferred  its  government  npon  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  except  Herat,  and  the 

one  of  his  viceroys.    In  1744  he  died,  and  one  territory  immediately  adjacent,  which  was  still 

of  his  generals,  Ahmed  Khan,  chief  of  the  trihe  held  hy  the  Shah  Mahmond  and  his  son  Kamran. 

of  the  Ahdallehs,  seized  AfghaniBtan,  and^  pro-  Dost  Mohammed,  tJie  eldest  of  these  brothers, 

claiming  his  independence,  cansed  hunself  to  reigned  at  Oabnl ;  fonr  of  his  brothers,  Sir-dil, 

be  crowned  long  or  emperor  at  Kandahar,  nn-  R^bam-dil,  Mar-dil,  and  Kohan-dil,  ruled  con- 

der  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  Dour-e'Douran  jointly  at  Kandahar,  and  a  still  younger  brother 

(pearl  of  the  age),  and  his  tribe  thenceforth  at  Peshawnr,  nnder  the  suzerainty  of  Rusjeet 

took  the  name  of  Douranis  or  Douranians.  The  Singh,  king  of  Lahore. 

kingdom  of  the  Afghans,  of  which  he  thus  took  Of  these  brothers,  the  only  one  who  inherit- 
possession,  extended  from  Khorassan  to  India,  ed  the  intelligence,  energy  of  character,  ardent 
and  from  Beloochistan  to  Cashmere,  and  in-  ambition,  ana  capacity  for  governing  of  his 
eluded  also  Scinde,  i§  the  northwest  of  India,  father  and  elder  brother,  was  Dost  Mohammed. 
His  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  was  peaceful  His  brothers  made  themselves  odious  to  the 
and  without  remarkable  incidents^  and  he  was  people  at  Kandahar,  and  he  looked  forward 
eiftceeded  in  1773  by  his  son  Timour  Shah,  with  hope  to  the  time  when  he  might  succeed 
who  died  in  1793,  after  a  quiet  reign  of  twenty  in  bringing  the  whole  old  Afghan  empire  un- 
years,  leaving  several  sons,  who  rfspired  to  the  der  his  sway.  He  found  the  East  India  Com- 
throne.  One  of  the  youngest  of  these,  Zeman  pany,  however,  ready  to  interpose  formidable 
Shah,  having  obtained  the  powerfcd  assistance  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success.  That  com- 
of  Sarferaze  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  pany  were  constantly  apprehensive  of  an  inva- 
Barekzais,  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  a  time  sion  of  India  by  the  way  of  Oabul  and  Kanda- 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  authority,  but  his  har,  and  believing  that  Dost  Mohammed  would 
brothers,  Mahmoud,  who  had  secured  the  in-  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
fluence  of  the  East  India  Oompany  in  his  favor,  eian  Government  to  aid  in  such  an  invasion,  they 
and  Shoudja,  both  older  than  himself,  con-  were  disposed  to  cripple  his  power  as  far  as 
spired  against  him,  and  the  weak  and  Jealous  possible.  For  nineteen  years  he  had  succeeded 
Zeman  Shah,  accusing  his  protector  and  friend  in  maintaining  his  authority  at  Cabul,  and  had 
Sarferaze  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy,  put  seen  his  old  enemy  Kamran  deposed  at  Herat, 
him  to  death.  The  eldest  son  of  Sarferaze,  The  British  Government  meanwhile  had  allow- 
Fatteh  Khan,  to  avenge  his  father,  espousedfihe  ed  a  pension  to  the  pretender  Shouc^a,  and  in 
cause  of  Mahmoud,  and  caused  him  to  be  pro-  1889  seut  a  large  army  into  Afghanistan  to 
claimed  shah  or  king  of  Afghanistan;  but  Shoud-  drive  out  Dost  Mohammed  and  his  brother, 
ja,  the  younger  brother  of  Mahmoud,  at  once  and  place  Shou^a  upon  the  throne.  They  suc- 
commenced  intriguing  with  the  East  India  ceeded  in  their  object  for  the  time.  Dost  Mo- 
Company,  and  in  1809  concluded  a  treaty  with  hammed,  finding  himself  unable  to  contend 
them,  against  France,  by  virtue  of  which  he  with  so  large  a  force,  fled  from  Cabul,  and, 
was  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne.  Meanwhile,  though  he  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the  { 
Mahmoud,  whose  hold  upon  the  kingdom  was  English  forces,  was  defeated,  and  Shoudja  was 
at  first  somewhat  weak,  had,  by  the  energetic  crowned  king  of  Afghanistan.  On  the  Sd  or  4th 
efforts  of  Fatteh  Khan,  succeeded  in  deposing  of  November,  1840,  Dost  Mohammed,  with  an 
Zeman  Shah,  and  in  keeping  Shou^'a  in  exile,  eye  to  future  success,  appeared  before  the  gates 
and  in  1809  consolidated  his  power,  and  with  of  Oabul,  presented  himself  before  Sir  William 
Fatteh  Khan,  as  prime  minister,  entered  upon  McNaughton,  the  British  Resident,  declared  his 
a  vigorous  administration,  the  prime  minister  name,  and  surrendered  his  sword.  The  Resident, 
restoring  order  throughout  the  realm,  and  keep-  touched  with  his  apparent  magnanimity,  treated  | 
ing  foreign  powers  at  a  distance.  In  1818,  he  him  with  great  respect,  and  sent  him  to  India, 
led  the  Afghan  army  against  a  large  Persian  Meantime,  the  Government  of  Shah  Shoudja 
force,  which  was  marching  upon  Herat,  and  was  becoming  daily  more  unpopular,  and  not 
repulsed  it  with  heavy  loss.  This  success  of  the  Barekzais  alone,  but  the  other  Afghan 
Fatteh  Khan,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  tribes  were  rising  in  insurrection,  and  in  the 
Kamran,  the  son  of  the  Shah  Mahmoud,  who,  latter  part  of  1841  a  general  outbreak  took 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  father  against  him,  place,  in  which  the  English  garrison  were  com- 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  his  eyes  put  out.  peUed  to  fly  for  their  lives ;  Shah  Shoudja  was 
The  intelligence*  of  this  unjust  and  inhuman  assassinated.  Sir  William  McNaughton  slain  by 
treatment  ot  their  beloved  chieftain  caused  the  the  hand  of  Akbar  Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Moham- 
Barekzais  to  rise  at  once  in  rebellion,  Mah-  med,  who  led  the  insurrection,  and  the  British 
moud,  causing  Fatteh  Khan  to  be  brought  into  troops  in  the  country,  attempting  to  retreat  to 
his  presence,  ordered  him  to  cause  his  tribe  to  India,  were,  many  of  them,  destroyed  in  the 
return  to  their  allegiance,  but  he  answered  that  defiles  of  the  Himalayas.  The  English  Govern- 
he  was  only  a  poor  blind  man,  and  had  nothing  ment  in  1842  revenged  their  defeat  by  burning 
further  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  state.  Enraged  Ghuzna,  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  and  other  towns  of 
at  this  reply,  Mahmoud  caused  him  to  be  hacked  Afghanistan,  and  left  the  country  in  a  state  of 
to  pieces  with  sabres  by  his  concubines.  anarchy,  having  placed  a  son  of  Shoudja  upon 
Within  the  next  two  years  the  brothers  of  the  throne.  He  proved  as  unfit  to  rule  as  his 
Fatteh  Khan  had  made  themselves  masters  of  father,  and  as  his  downfall  was  inevitable,  the 
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English  Government  found  themselves  reduced  The  old  khan,  however,  not  discouraged,  con* 

to  me  necessity  of  treating  with  Dost  Moham-  tinued  tiie  siege  for  several  months,  but  in  May, 

med  for  his  restoration  to  authority.    He  had  1868,  was  seized  with  severe  illness,  from  which 

remained  in  India  quietly  biding  his  time,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

in  1843  he  left  Calcutta,  furnished  by  the  Gov-  DUNCAN,  Philip  Burt,  Esq.,  an  English 
emment  with  money,  and,  remaining  for  a  time  scholar  and  philanthropist,  born  in  South 
at  Lahorie^  where  he  met  his  son  Al:bar  Khan,  Wamborough  in  1772,  died  at  his  residence, 
he  prepared  for  his  return  to  Cabul,  which  he  Westfield  Lodge,  near  Bath.  His  early  educa- 
entered  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Here  he  ex-  tion  was  received  at  Winchester  School,  and 
erted  himself  successfully  to  repidr  the  ii^uries  in  1790  he  entered  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
which  British  interference  had  brought  upon  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Archbisbop 
his  country,  reestablished  commerce,  and  gave  Howley,  Bishop  Mant,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  Seid  Moham-  with  all  of  whom  he  kept  up  an  intimacy  and 
med,  who  in  1852  succeed^  his  father  Yat  correspondence  through  life.  About  the  year 
Mohammed  as  king  of  Herat.  An  attack  hav-  1796,  he,  with  his  brother,  the  late  John  Shute 
ing  been  made  by  the  Persians  upon  Seid  Duncan,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln^s  Inn, 
Mohammed,  Dost  Mohammed  sent  a  force  to  and,  for  a  few  years,  attended  the  Home  and. 
aid  his  son-in-law,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  he  Western  Circuits.  In  1801  his  father  took  up 
exerted  such  influence  with  his  English  allies,  Ids  residence  in  Bath,  and  from  that  time  to 
that  the  Perdan  Government  was  compelled  to  the  date  of  his  death,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
acknowledge  by  treaty  the  independence  of  divided  his  time  between  Bath  and  Oxford, 
Herat.  One  of  his  brothers,  who  ruled  jointly  and  was  intimately  associated  with  nearly 
at  Kandahar,  died  in  1855,  and  in  his  will  made  every  local  scheme  in  any  way  conducive  to 
Dost  Mohammed  the  guardian  of  his  children,  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  with  all  ob- 
and  thus  opened  the  way,  in  part,  for  him  to  jects  bf  scientific  or  literary  interest.  He  took 
become  master  of  Kandahar.  The  same  year  an  active  interest  in  the  afGairs  of  the  Bath 
he  concluded  a  treaty  of  dose  alliance,  offen-  United  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  was 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  East  India  Com-  made  president  in  1841.  With  his  brother 
pany.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  a  nephew  of  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Kamran,  and  grandson  of  Mahmoud,  the  mur-  Bath  Eoyal  literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
derer  of  Fatteh  Khan,  by  treachery  introduced  to  whose  valuable  collection  he  was  a  most  lib- 
himself  into  Herat,  assassinated  Seid  Moham-  eral  contributor.  But  no  notice  of  Mr.  Dim- 
med, and  seized  the  throne.  Dost  Mohammed  can^s  career  would  be  complete  without  an  allu- 
immediately  prepared  to  march  upon  Herat  to  sion  to  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Ox- 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son-in-law  and  put  to  ford,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  his  useful  life 
death  the  usurper ;  but  the  Persian  Govern-  was  spent.  He  was  me  warm  advocate  and 
ment  had  meantime  sent  an  army  to  Herat,  friend  of  all  measures  in  any  way  calculated  to 
which  besieged  it  in  the  suouner  of  1856,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  university  education,  or 
captured  it  on  the  26th  of  October  of  that  year,  to  give  a  place  among  the  studies  to  physical 
taking  the  usurper  Mohammed  Yussuf  Chah-  science  and  mathematics,  which,  until  that 
Zuden  prisoner.  When  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  period,  were  not  recognized  in  the  same  de- 
arrived  before  the  city  he  found  himself  unable  gree  as  ancient  literature  and  philosophy.  His 
to  accomplish  anything  directly,  and  was  com-  experience  of  men  and  things  was  much  cu- 
pelled to  return  to  Cabul.  Through  his  in-  larged  by  foreign  travel  an4  the  acquaintance 
fluence  with  the  English  Government,  how-  of  men  of  letters  on  the  continent.  In  1820 
ever,  he  procured  from  the  Persians  the  con-  Mr.  D.  received  the  appointment  of  keeper  of 
cession  fOT  his  nephew  Ahmed  Khan  of  the  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  which  office  had  been 
government  of  Herat.  The  new  sovereign  was  previously  filled  with  great  advantage  to  the 
equal  to  his  uncle  in  intelligence  and  ambinon,  University  by  his  brother.  Under  the  good 
and,  allying  himsell  with  the  Persian  Govern-  taste  and  liberality  of  these  brothers  the  mu- 
meut,  he  was  soon  on  unfriendly  terms  with  his  seum  became  highly  successful,  and  the  valuable 
uncle.  In  1862  the  governor  of  Ferah,  one  of  collections  in  the  zoological  and  other  depart- 
the  provinces  t>f  the  kingdom  of  Herat,  at  the  ments  kept  alive  in  the  University  the  attention 
instigation  of  Dost  Mohammed,  declared  him-  to  natural  science  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
self  independent,  and  Ahmed  Khan  marched  erection  of  the  University  Museum,  at  a  cost 
against  him.  The  insurgent  governor  called  of  £60,000,  with  provision  for  the  proper 
upon  Dost  Mohammed  to  come  to  his  assist^ce,  teachiDg  of  the  several  branches  of  physiology, 
and  the  old  khan,  proceeding  with  great  rapid-  zoology,  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy, 
ity,  defeated  his  nephew  at  the  battle  of  Meri-  geology,  and  mineralogy.  The  University  is 
Bond,  and  moved  at  once  upon  Herat,  which  he  indebted  to  him  also  for  the  casts  of  the  best 
besieged,  and  haying  gained  the  chief  of  the  statues  of  antiquity,  wax  models  in  the  anat- 
Ulemas  to  his  side,  soon  had  a  powerful  faction  omy  school,  and  models  of  andent  architecture 
in  the  city  in  his  favor ;  but  Ahmed  Khan,  as-  which  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
certaining  the  facts,  hanged  the  chief  of  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
Ulemas,  and  some  of  his  fellow  conspirators,  poor  of  Oxford,  too,  are  indebted  to  his  ex- 
and  soon  received  assistance  from  the  Persians,  ertions  for  the  foundation  of  a  savings  bank, 
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ftn  anti-mendicity  society,  and  the  establiah-  from  business  one  year  previons  to  his  death, 

ment  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  toward  which  occurred  in  1838,  leaving   two  sons, 

the  erection  of  which  he  contributed,  at  differ-  Evert  A.  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  both 

ent  times,  £2,000.      After  holding  his  fel-  of  whom  inherited  his  literary  taste.    George 

lowship  at  New  College  for  half  a  century,  he  L.  Dnyckinck  was  educated  at  Geneva  College, 

resigned  his  position,  thinking  that  its  emolu-  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  university  of  the  city  of  New 

ments  were,  by  this  time,  due  to  some  more  York,  graduatingat  the  latter  institution  in  1843. 

youthful  successor,  thus  adding  one  more  to  After  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  he, 

the  long  list  of  acts  of  unselfish  liberality  in  company  with  William  Allen  Butler,  a  class- 

which  had  characterized  his  life.     He  was  a  mate,  made  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1848,  and  on  his 

man  of  pure  life,  simple  habits,  and  noble  im-  return  became  connected  with  his  brother  in  the 

pulses,  and  his  declining  years  exhibited  a  editorship  of  ^^  The  Literary  World,"  a  journal 

beautiful  example  of  a  quiet  passage  from  time  published  weekly,  in  quarto,  and  whidi  was 

to  eternity.     His  published  works  are  ^^  Po-  continued  until  1858,  when  it  closed  with  its 

litical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of   his  own  thirteenth  volume.    Mr.  Duyckinck  then,  still 

Times,"  by  Br.  William  King,  Principal  of  St.  associated   with   his   brother,    prepared  the 

Mary's  Hall,  edited  by  Mr.  Duncan,  1818 ;  "  Es-  "  Cyclop»dia  of  Anierican  Literature,"  an  able 

says  on  Various  Subjects,"   ^^  Railway  Read-  and  extensive  work'  requiring  great  research, 

ings,"  "  Motives  of  War,"  "  Reliquiae  RomancQ;  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  by 

or.  Specimens  of  the  Arts  of  the  Romans  Scribner,  of  New  York,  in  1856.  After  visiting 

found  in  England  and  Wales,"  "Essays  on  Europe  a  second  time,  he  prepared  severed 

Conversation  and  on  Quackery,"  1885,  "Liter-  biographies,  published  by  the  Church  Book 

ary  Conglomerate,"  1839.  Society  in  New   York,  among   which    are : 

DUYCKINCK,  Geobob  Long,  an  American  "  George  Herbert,"  "  Bishop  Ken,"  "  Latimer," 

author,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  and  "Jeremy  Taylor."    In  1865  he  became  a 

17th,  1822,  died  .there,.  March  80th,  1868.    He  corresponding  member  of  the  N.  K  Historical 

was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  fam-  Genealogical  Society.     For  some  years  pre- 

ily,  dating  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  isl-  vious  to  his  death,  he  was  threatened  with  a 

and  by  the  Dutch.    His  father.  Evert  Duyck*  pulmonary  affection,  but  his  energetic  nature 

inck,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  prevented  his  yielding  to  the  wease  imtil 

book  publishers  in  Kew  York.    H«  retired  toward  the  end. 
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EARDLEY,  Sib  Culling  E.,  baronet,  bom  in  ELGIN,  James  Bbucb,  eighth  earl  of,  and 
Hatfield,  in  1805,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bed-  twelfth  earl  of  Kincardine,  an  English  states- 
well-park,  Hatfield,  May  21st,  1868.  He  was  a  man  and,  at  his  death,  viceroy  of  India,  born  in 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Culling  Smith,  baronet ;  was  London,  July  20th,  1811,  died  at  Dhurumsala,  in 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  Cashmere,  Nov.  25th,  1868.  He  was  educated 
1827,  he  was  placed  in  the  second  class  in  class-  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  went  to  Christ 
ical  honors,  but  did  not  graduate,  having  con-  Church,  where  he  was  a  fellow-collegian  with 
scientious  scruplea  as  to  subscribing  to  some  por«  Lord  Dalhousle,  Lord  Canning,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
tionsofthe  oaths  to  en  administered  in  taking  the  stone.  He  was  of  the  first  class  in  classics,  in 
degree  of  B.  A.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  1832,  and  subsequently  became  a  fellow  of 
in  1829,  and  represented  Pontefraot  in  one  Merton  College,  being  known  then  as  Lord 
short  Parliament  previous  to  the  Reform  BilL  Bruce.  In  1841  he  entered  ParHament  as  a 
In  1846  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representa*  member  for  Southampton,  and  as  a  support- 
tion  of  Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Ma-  er  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  aid  in  the  same  year 
caulay,  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  which,  being  a 
ofiSce  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  Sir  Scotch  peerage,  did  not  interfere  with  his  seat 
Culling  based  his  claim  chiefly  upon  his  de-  in  the  Lrower  House ;  but  this  he  resigned  in 
cided  Protestantism  and  his  opposition  to  the  1842,  on  being  appointed  to  the  governor-gen- 
Majrnooth  Grant,  but  he  only  polled  about  eralship  of  Jamaica.  When  difficulties  present- 
half  as  many  votes  as  his  adversary.  In  1847  ed  themselves  in  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  was 
he  assumed,  by  royal  license,  his  maternal  sel^ted,  in  1846.  as  the  best  man  to  manage 
name  of  Eardley,  his  mother  having  been  a  affairs  in  that  colony.  While  there  he  carried 
daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Eardley.  He  was  out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  father-in-law 
well  known  in  public  life  for  his  zealous  asser-  Lord  Durham,  and  by  preserving  a  neutrality 
tion  of  Protestant  principles,  and  for  the  ac-  between  parties,  by  developing  the  resources 
tive  part  which  lie  took  in  the  proceedings  of  of  the  country,  and  by  seeking  in  every  possi- 
piQ  Evangelical  Alliance  and  other  religious  ble  way  to  study  the  wishes  of  the  colonists, 
associations.  His  death  resulted  from  revac-  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  quell  dis- 
ci nation,  which,  from  some  constitutional  content,  and  to  knit  the  Canadian  provinces 
eauAes,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  more  closely  to  the  mother  country.    As  a  re- 
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ward  of  his  services  he  was,  in  1849,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  as  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin.  From 
Oanada  Lord  Elgin  was  transferred  to  China 
as  special  ambassador ;  and,  while  on  his  way 
to  that  empire,  learning  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
at  Galcntta,  he  at  once  took  the  decided  step 
of  landing  the  troops  intended  for  China,  that 
they  might  tiiJi^e  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  Arriving  at  Ohio  a,  though  with  a 
weakened  force,  he  succeeded  in  his  aims,  saw 
Canton  taken,  and  negotiated  the  important 
treaty  of  Tientsin  with  the  Celestials,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  their  present  relations  with 
England.  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet,  with 
the  duties  of  postmaster-general.  When  the 
outbreak  at  Peiho  occurred  in  1860,  Lord  Elgin 
was  once  more  despatched  to  sustain  the  Eng- 
lish authority,  and  thoroughly  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion by  entering  Pekin  in  state  and  compelling 
the  submission  of  the  Celestial  chiefs.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  gained  this  triumph  when  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Canning  as  gover- 
nor-general of  India.  In  this  position  he  was 
unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  develop  the  resources 
of  tiiat  wide  territory,  some  fruits  of  which 
are  dreody  seen  in  the  increasing  quantities  of 
cotton  now  raised  in  that  country.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863,  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  north  of  India,  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  Cashmere,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Elgin,  Uie  secretaries  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials.  On  the  13th  of  November  he 
incarred  an  unwonted  degree  of  fatigue  h^- 
ascending,  on  foot,  one  of  the  Himalayan  pass- 
es, and  was  almost  immediately  seized -^th  ill- 
ness which  caused  him  to  take  to  tids  bed,  at  a 
secluded  hamlet.  He  was  full.y^ware  of  his 
state  and  made  every  ear^ly"  preparation  for 
his  departure,  dietated^he  telegrams  to  be 
despatched  to  Englimf^and  gave  instructions 
respecting  the  return  of  his  family,  and,  final- 
ly, the  injunctions /relative  to  his 'burial  at 
Dhurumsala. 

EMIGRATION.  /  It  is  intended  to  notice 
under  this  title  oaly  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  left  thle  countries  of  Europe  and 
landed  in  the  TJifited  States  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  durii^g  the  last  few  years. 

During  1863  Jfche  arrivals  were  182J808.  Of 
this  number  166,844  landed  in  New  York ;  4,- 
587  in  Main^;  9,030  in  Massachusetts;  46  in 
Rhode  Islanfl;  115  in  New  Jersey;  8,088  in 
PennsylvamTa ;  1,176  in  Maryland;  140  in  Flor- 
ida; 7,400/ in  California,  and  482  in  Oregon. 
Of  the  lyhmbor  landed  in  New  York,  84,106 
reported/ their  destination  to  be  the  State  of 
New  Y^rk;  10^,139  to  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey^  17,516  to  New  England ;  4,428  to  the 
Southrfn  StAes ;  28,179  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUi- 
nois,  SCicbigan,  Wisconsin^  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
ftnd  (paHfbrnia;  8,281  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Canada,  &c.  The  arrivals  at  New  York  during 
eleven  months  of  1868,  to  Not.  80th,  and  also 
duriiijg  nearly  five  years  from  Jan.  Ist,  1869, 
to  Nav.  801^  1863,  were  as  follows: 


From  Ireland 

From  Qermany... 
From  EDglaod.... 
From  Denmark. . . 
From  Switzerland. 

From  France 

From  Wales 

From  Scotland*.. 

From  Sweden 

From  Italy 

From  Holland.... 


FromBelglam.... 
From  West  Indies. 

From  Spain 

Varioos  others.... 


From  January  to 
Not.  aOtb,  1868. 


T<iUih  4  y«*im 
and  11  iDOBthfl. 


86,091 

82,801 

10,898 

1,567 

1,053 

1,195 

1,088 

1,M4 

1,859 

405 

879 

450 

242 

153 

574 

140,519 


894,074 

158,849 

69.280 

4,850 

5,928 

0,008 

4,158 

0,957 

8,088 

2,588 

1,807 

949 

1,508 

923 

8,015 

472,883 


The  nativity  of  those  who  arrived  in  New 
York  during  the  entire  year  1863,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  from  Ireland,  92,167 ;  from  Germany, 
35,002 ;  from  England,  18,767;  from  other  coun- 
tries, 10,928.  The  arrivals  in  New  York  in 
1862,  were  76,806 ;  do.  in  1861,  66,629 ;  do.  in 
1860,  106,164. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  ofiicial 
sources,  shows  the  accelerated  advance  of  irni- 
migration  during  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween September,  1819,  and  December,  1860 : 

In  tb«  10  years  ending  S^]|^mber  80th,  1889 188,502 

In  the  10  years  endiur  September  80th,  1880 53S,881 

In  the  10  years  tnA\ni  September  80th,  1849 1,427.887 

In  the  Hi  yeavr  ending  December  81st,  1800 2,908,194 


y 


MntUng  a  total  of  arrivals  In  41  years  of 6,002,414 

Adding  to  this  the  number retamed  as  arriring  pre-* 

^  '  Tioosto  1820 : 884,000 

Total 5,290,414 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  future  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  an  adequate  esti-' 
mate  should  first  be  formed  of  the  advantages 
already  derived  from  the  same  source.  These 
are  no  less  than  the  achievements  of  human  la- 
bor throughout  the  United  States  since  the 
first  European  made  for  himself  a  home  on  this 
continent.  The  American  people  are  either 
immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  of  a  period  with  which  all  are  sufficiently 
familiar. 

EMMONS,  Ebenezsr,  M.  B.,  an  American 
geologist  and  author,  born  in  Middlefield,  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798,  died  at 
Brunswick,  Nortii  Carolina,  October  Ist,  1863. 
He  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Mass., 
in  1818,  and  having  selected  the  profession  of 
medioine,  pursued  his  course  of  medical  studies 
at  Pittsfield  and  elsewhere,  and  received  his 
diploma  after  the  organization  of  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institute,  in  1830.  He  soon  became  a 
sucoessftil  practitioner,  but  his  tastes  led  him 
to  cultivate  with  great  assiduity  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  1833  he  was  elected  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Williams  College,  the 
first  professorship  of  that  kind,  we  believe, 
ever  established  in  this  country.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  made  important  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  miner- 
alogy of  New  England  and  the  Northern  States, 
and  assisted  in  &e  natural  history  survey  of 
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Massachnsetts,  preparing  the  "  Report  on  the  nized,  and  an  epoch  of  time,  in  compariflon 

Quadrupeds''  of  the  State.  with  which  the  eilurian  era  seems  modem.  To 

When  the  geological  survey  of  New  York  this  system,  from  the  drcnmstance  that  the 
was  undertaken,  Dr.  Emmons  was  appointed  rocks  included  in  it  are  extensively  developed 
one  of  the  *^  geologist&-in-chief^"  and  had  also  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Br. 
assigned  to  him  the  department  of  agriculture ;  Emmons  applied  the  name  '^  Taconic."  To  it 
and  his  reports  constitute  some  six  or  eight  of  also  have  been  assigned  the  rocks  which  con- 
the  most  valuable  volumes  of  thawell-&own  stitute  the  western  face  of  the  Green  Moun- 
<^ Natural  History  of  New  York"  series.  It  tains,  extending  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  the 
was  while  engaged  in  this  labor,  and  subse-  well  known  Berkshire  and  Vermont  limestones 
quently,  the  interesting  incidents  hereafter  al-  and  marbles,  aud  extensive  beds  of  slates  and 
luded  to  occurred.  Prior  to  the  commencement  sandstones  in  the  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Supe- 
of  the  New  York  geological  survey,  our  knowl-  rior  districts  and  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
edge  of  American  geology  was  exceedingly  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  announcement 
confused  and  indefinite,  and  no  clear  ideas  had  of  Dr.  Emmons's  views  was  received  by  geolo- 
been  arrived  at,  as  to  what  were  the  oldest  fos-  gists  and  naturalists  generally  with  scepticism, 
siliferous  rocks  of  the  continent,  or  as  to  their  partially,  we  suppose,  through  the  natural  un- 
location,  extent,  or  the  nature  of  the  former  belief  which  almost  always  attends  the  promul- 
life  evidences  contained  in  them.  The  survey  gation  of  any  startling  new  truth,  and  partially 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  indeed  because  British  and  continental  geologists — ^the 
been  made,  but  in  neither  of  these  States  were  recognized  authorities  of  the  time — had  not 
the  requisite  data  for  making  a  general  classifi-  then  announced  any  analogous  discovery;  and 
cation  of  the  older  American  rocks  to  be  found,  this  scepticism,  either  through  jealousy  of  the 
In  the  broad  territory  of  New  York,  however,  brilliancy  of  the  discovery,  in  case  it  was  sub- 
it  was  seen  from  the  first,  that  the  clue  to  the  stantiated,  or  ill  will  at  having  pet  tlieories  rude- 
enigma~^wa@  obtainable,  and  soon  after  the  com-  ly  knocked  over  or  disturbed,  soon  ended  in  per* 
mcncement  of  fhi^^urvey,  evidence  was  accu-  secution.  To  unscientific  readers,  persecution 
mulated,  demonstrating  that  the  divisions  of  may  seem  rather  an  exaggerated  expression  to 
the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  worked  out  and  nse  as  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  American 
established  in  Great  Britain,  and'xm  the  conti-  scientists  toward  a  colleague,  simply  on  account 
nent  of  Europe,  could  be  recognized  also  in  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  bnt  no  other  term 
North*  America,  and  that  the  period  of  their  wiUonK^Hy  express  their  action.  For  years 
formation  was,  in  part  at  least,  contempoi;^-  Df.fllaiD^^was  as  good  as  banished  from  all 
neous.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  there^  ^'  qpinntifio  somty.  In  public  and  in  private,  in 
fore,  the  New  York  zoologists  adopted  the  no-  piuit  fiiod  in  qM^h,  he  was  impliedly  or  openly 
mendature  of  the  English  classification,  and  alluded^P  as  a  ni^ie  pretender  in  science,  as  a 
grouped  tJie  oldest  series  of  stratified  fossilifer-  charlatw,  «nd  as  AJionest  At  the  Albany 
ous  rocks,  found  in  their  State,  into  one  system,  meeting  t^  ite  AiD«ri^an  Association  for  the 
called  the  "  Silurian ; "  the  oldest  and  lowest  Promotion  of  Sciedoe  in  !nl^,  the  treatment  he 
member  of  which,  the  "  Potsdam  sandstone,"  received  from  f^ow  isembwQ  was  almost  bru- 
was  considered  as  representing,  with  its  few  tal ;  old  acquaintances  hardly  Recognized  him, 
fossils,  the  epoch  when  animal  life  first  dawned  and  few  gave  him  the  ligbt  luBidfof  fellowship, 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The  deter-  A  law  suit,  moreov^,  grew  out  of  this  scien-  . 
mination  of  these  data  was  a  matter  of  very  tific  war,  to  further  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  Dr.  Emmons,  a  learned  New  England  professor 
the  oldest  and  lowest  fossiliferous  strata  is  the  left  his  academic  duties  ancl  figured  conspicu- 
starting  point  for  the  classification  of  the  enor-  ously  in  a  New  York  petit  coprt  Yet,  in  spite  . 
mous  series  of  other  fossiliferous  rocks  that  are  of  ell  this.  Dr.  Emmons  pre^rved  the  most 
superimposed^  and  which  were  consequently  Christian  manliness  and  dignit^)  and  never  re- 
formed subsequently.  It  is  also  the  starting  torted  either  in  speech  or  priit  to  the  abuse 
point  for  reckoning  geological  time  compara-  showered  upon  him  except  to  fibnly  assert  his  ' 
tively ;  and  the  point  from  which  animal  and  confidence  that  the  world  would\dtimately  do 
vegetable  life,  commencing  in  few  and  humble  him  justice.  This  state  of  thingsL  as  we  have 
forms,  is  traced  upward,  expanding,  succeed-  already  intimated,  lasted  for  some  n^n  or  fifteen 
ing,  possibly  developing  and  transmuting.  years ;  and  it  perhaps  should  be  saioL  that,  dur- 

From  this  opinion,  namely,  that  the  silurian  ing  all  this  time,  no  charge,  refiectin^  on  the 

system  of  New  York  includes  the  oldest  Amer-  private  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  ptyer^than 

ican  fossiliferous  rocks — an  opinion  in  which  as  a  scientific  observer,  was  broughtX  aJiibBK 

all  at  first  acquiesced — Dr.  Emmons  came  grad-  him  by  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents.  V 
nally  to  differ,  and  after  continuing  his  investi-       But  Justice,  long  delayed,  came  at  Ip*    2b 

gationsforsomeyears,  heat  last  unhesitatingly  conducting  the  g<ylogioal  survey  of  jR^nftda,' 

announced  that  beneath  the  oldest  member  of  instituted  subsequent  to  the  New  Yorfm^TYfJy^ 

the  Silurian  system,  there  was  another  series  a  Canadian  geologist  came  to  the  eiofiidtoaiwi 

of  stratified  rocks,  of  enormous  thickness,  rep-  of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  the  silurian  s;  .^wn  dif^  not 

resenting  a  life  period  on  our  continent  of  embrace  the  oldest  and  lowest  of  thccAMi^fi- 

muoh  greater  antiquity  than  any  before  recog-  can  fossiliferous  rocks ;  but,  ignoring  the  fc^inaer 
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disoovery  of  that  fact,  lie  classified  these  ante-  The  plan  by  which  this  act  was  to  be  carried 
Silurian  strata,  which  are  now  believed  to  corre-  into  effect,  was  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
spond  with  l^e  upper  and  lower  groups  of  Dr.  dent  of  a  provost-marshal-general,  whose  office 
Emmons's  Tacomo  system,  as  the  *'  Hnronian  should  be  at  the  seat  of  Government,  forming 
and  Lanrentian"  systems.  Following  hard  a  separate  bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
upon  this,  ante-silurian  formations  of  fossilifer-  The  United  States  were  then  divided  into  dis- 
cus rooks  were  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Bo-  tricts,  of  which  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
hernia,  and  distinguished  geologists  in  both  stituted  one ;  each  territory  constituted  one  or 
these  countries,  recognizing  the  correspondence  more,  and  each  district  for  the  election  of  a 
between  their  primordial  formations  and  their  member  of  Congress,  one.  For  each  district  a 
contained  fossils,  with  those  described  by  Dr.  provost-marshal  was  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
Emmons  in  America,  made  haste  to  announce  dent,  and  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
the  £aot  and  to  award  praise  and  credit  to  the  provost-mar^al-general.  With  each  district 
American  geologist  for  discoveries  made,  but  provost-marshal  there  were  associated  two  per- 
not  believed  in,  some  fifteen  years  previously,  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  licensed  physician  or 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  also,  the  surgeon.  These  were  also  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  geologists,  reviewing  ^eir  work,  have  President.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  en- 
obtained  evidence  which  compels  them  to  ad-  rolment,  each  district  board  was  authorized  to 
mit  that  ^eir  former  hypotheses  were  wrong,  divide  its  district  into  as  many  sub-districts  as 
and  that  the  opinions  of  Dr.  E.  were  in  all  might  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  an  enrolling 
probability  wonderfully  correct.    And  indeed  officer  for  each, 

so  overpowering  is  the  evidence  accumulated  On  the  17th  of  March,  by  an  order  of  the 
in  favor  of  the  Taconic  system,  that  most  of  War  Department,  CoL  James  B.  Fry,  assistant 
the  American  scientists  have  ceased  their  oppo-  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army, 
sition,  and  showed  themselves  ready  to  award  was  detailed  as  provost-marshal-general  of  the 
praise  and  honor  where  they  formerly  gave  ridi-  United  States,  and  authorized  and  required  to 
cule  and  contempt.  Of  the  extent  to  which  his'  perform  all  the  duties  of  provost-marshal-gen- 
reputation  and  discernment  have  been  vindicat-  oral  set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  ^^all 
ed,  Dr.  Emmons,  however,  was  never  probably  such  other  duties  as  may  properly  pertain  to 
fully  aware.  In  1858~'9,  he  was  appointed  by  his  office.^'  In  order  to  secure  the  cooperation 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  conduct  the  of  State  officers  and  act  in  harmony  with  them, 
geological  survey  of  that  State.  Here  he  ren-  officers  of  the  army  were  detailed  to  act  as 
dered  further  essential  service  to  science  by  provost-marshals-general  of  States,  and  direct- 
determining  the  probable  geological  age  of  the  ed  to  take  posts  at  State  capitals, 
belt  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  which,  oo-  In  each  district  the  provost-marshal,  exam- 
cupying  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  stretch  ining  surgeon  and  commissioner,  constituted  the 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  tho  United  States  as  board  of  enrolment.  By  the  instructions  of 
far  south  as  North  Carolina,  and  whose  period  the  War  Department,  the  provost-marshal,  as 
of  deposition  has  always  been  one  of  the  vary-  president  oUthe  board,  was  authorized  to  ap- 
ing problems  of  American  geology.  point  two  deputy  provost-marshals,  subject  to 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebelUon  found  Dr.  the  approval  of  Col.  Fry,  with  compensation 

£.  still  in  North  Carolina,  prosecuting  the  sur-  not  exceeding  $100  per  month.    The  district 

vey ;  and  here,  either   through  inability  to  was  subdivided  into  towns  and  wards,  and  an 

leave,  or  from  a  desire  to  protect  certain  min-  enrolling  officer  appointed  for  each,  whose  duty 

ing  properties,  he  remained  until  the  time  of  was  to  enrol  all  persons  subject  to  militai*y 

his  death,  cut  off  from  all  scientific  or  other  duty,  noting  their  residence,  age,  occupation, 

communication  with  his  Northern  friends  and  and  color.    The  act  declared  that  all  able-bod-~ 

associates.    It  has  been  surmised  that,  on  ac-  led  msde  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all 

count  of  his  knowledge  of  the  State  and  its  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  on 

resources,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  on  parole  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between 

by  the  Confederate  Government.     (See  A»-  ^e  figaajaf.iwenty  and  forty-five,  should  be 

NCAL  OTOLOPiBDiA,  1861,  Taookio  Ststem.)  liable  to  perwrm^ltoBltBry-*ityrwith  some  ex-  ; 

ENROLMENT  AND  DRAFT.    This   pro-  oeptions.    These  exceptions  were  stated  in  the  J 

cess  for  obtaining  men  to  serve  in  the  national  second  section  of  the  act,  which  was  as  fol- 

ai^ies,  and  known  in  other  communities  by  lows: 

thle  tCTO  "  Conscription,"  was  for  the  first  time  ^j^j,  %.  AndhtU  fuHher  Moetedy  That  the  following 

aclopted  m  the  Umted  States  by  an  act  of  Con-  persons  be,  and  thej  are  hereby  excepted  and  exempt 

pfress,  approved  March  8d,  1863*     The  leading  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  snail  not  be  liable 

Ibaturea.  of  the  act  were  the  enrolment ;  the  *^."?^*f'^  duty  under  the  same,  to  wit:  such  as  are 

^Jling  forth  by  draft:  the  reception -of  sub-  ;?i^?4\e^^>^.^^^^^^^^ 

"utes ;  the  arrest  of  deserters.     It  was  pro-  judges  of  the  various  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 

ed  In  the  act  that  the  enrolment  should  neads  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the 

in  about  the  first  day  of  April  ensuing.  Government,  and  the  governors  of  the  several  States. 

whenever  it  was  necessary  the  Prerident  f^A^'^hTllS fiJ^^'^SS  '&t^'X 

fs  authorized  to  call  for  a  quota  OI  tne  men  gon  of  ^^  or  infirm  parent  or  parents  dependent 

enrolled.  upon  hislabor  for  support.    Fourth,  where  there  are 
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tiro  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  infirm  parento  subject  to  rioe  of  the  national  forces,  act  of  March  Sd,  18A8,  seo- 
draft,  tite  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother  may  tion  7.  The  25th  section  of  the  same  act  prorides  that 
elect  which  son  shall  be  exempt.  Fifth,  the  onlj  if  any  person  shall  resist  any  draft  of  men  enrolled  un- 
brother  of  childrei\  not  twelve  years  old,  haying  der  this  act,  into  the  serrioe  of  the  United  States,  or 
neither  father  nor  motiier,  dependent  npon  his  labor  shall  counsel  or  aid  any  person  to  resist  any  such 
for  support  Sixth,  the  &ther  of  motherless  children  drafts  or  shall  assault  or  obstruct  any  officer  in  making 
under  twelve  years  of  age  dependent  upon  his  labor  such  draft,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  service  in  re- 
fer support  Seventh*^  where  there  are  a  father  and  lation  thereto,  or  shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault 
sons  in  the  same  family  and  household,  and  two  of  or  obstruct  any  such  officer,  or  shall  counsel  any  draft- 
them  are  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  ed  man  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  or  privates,  the  wilfully  persuade  nim  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
residue  of  such  family  and  household,  not  exceeding  tary  duty  as  required  by  law,  such  persons  shall  be 
two,  shall  be  exempt  And  no  person  but  such  as  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  provost-marshal  and 
herein  excepted  shall  be  exempt :  J^ovided,  hotpever,  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities, 
That  no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony  and  upon  oonyiction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
■hall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to  serve  in  said  tbrces.  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 

The  enrolling  officers  were  directed  to  enrol  J^^  ^^^  ^^  of  ewtfpmiishments.    To  do  any  act 

-^ii  «Ki^  v^^;^^  «^«««««  «,{»k;«>  *u^  '^'m^m^'Ji\x^A  which  will  prevent  or  impede  the  enrolment  of  the  na- 

aU  able-bodied  persons  withm  the  presonbed  tional  force8,which  enrollment  is  prelimmary  and  essen- 

ages.     They  were  to  judge  of  age  by  the  best  tial  to  the  draft,  is  to  prevent  and  impede  the  draft 

evidence  they  conld  obtain.    They  were  also  itsel£     The  enrolment  is  a  service  to  be  perform- 

required  to  make  two  classes  in  their  returns;  ??.  ^7  Jbe  provost-marshal  in  relation  to  the  draft 

the  first  embracing  all  between  twe^yW  fl^rbu?^trii^*K'<^t»d"l1h'ett^ 

thirty-five  years,  and  the  second,  all  between  that  must  by  law  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  draft  It 

thirty-five  and  forty-five  years.     The  enroll-  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  duty  of  the  provost- 

ing  officer  was  not  expected  to  exercise  his  marshal  to  subject  aU  persons  who  obstruct  the  en- 

IndimiAnt   nnHAr    the    AXAAntinna        H«    wm  wlniWit,  the  meeting  of  the  board,  or  any  other  pro- 

^^f^!w,nS  L!I^U  .^^irLf^^  <^»°K  ^^<^^  »  preliminary  and  essential  to*^the 

not  authorized  to  omrt  any  one  between  the  araft,  to  summary  arrest  according  to  the  provisions 

ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.     It  was  the  of  section  25. 

object  of  the  provost-marshal- general,  on  put-  There  aro  many  ways  of  obstructing  officers  in  the 

ting  this  vast  organization  in  force,  to  ascer-  d^chjuw  of  their  services  or  duties  in  making  or 

♦«;«  i,«™  »«««.«  «*««.  14*K>.^   4-^  *»;KfAw«.  *!«♦«.  in  relation  to  the  draft  without  employing  physical 

tain  how  many  men  liable  to  military  duty  fo^ce.    The  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  a£  a^  i^uired  by 

there  were  on  tne  1st  or  July  m  the  Unitea  law  to  be  done  may  itself  be  such  an  obstruction  as  to 

States,  and  to  provide  the  means  to  establish  subject  the  offender  to  arrest.    Suppose  a  person  be 

between  the  Government  and  each  district  an  foundjtanding  ma  passage  througfh  which  the  draft- 
account  of  military  service, 

should  be  made  of  all  that  ^ ^ ^ 

given  for  all  that  was  or  should  be  paid.    The  thoseofficers  to  the  place  of  the  draft,  if  they  request 

enrolment  was  commenced  abont  the  26th  of  him  to  move  away  and  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so 

May.    It  proceeded  rapidly  in  all  the  States  foJ,Sl^J^"oTt?e  wt^Jf ''romofal^^^              Xl? m 

except  Missouri,  Kentucky,  We^  Virginia,  Ore-  ob^ractfon  of  fhf  draft  OT°fm  offiUr  m  the  pcrfor^- 

gon,  and  California.    In  these  States  the  delay  ance  of  his  duty  in  relation  to  it.    Standing  mute  in 

was  caused  by  a  difficulty  in  seleclfcg  the  nee-  civil  courts  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  punish- 

essary  officers.    Questions  of  alienage,  physi-  f^^^^^^r..^^^E^i?I^^}^}!^^J!!*^l^7^ul 

cal  disability,  &c.                              -     -      -   -  -             .    ~  -      -    .-      ^ ««   ^  -  ^» 

by  the  enroUing 

tions  in  the  lists  or  returns.     It  was  stated  by  officer  in  the  performance  of  one  of  his  duties  in  rela- 

Ool.  Fry,  that  the  opposition  encountered  in  tion  to  the  draft.  So,  also,  is  the  ffiving  of  false  names 

nirfring  the  enrolment  "conld  not  be  eaid  to  be  SJ* rtsr£,'.u^Sf  to  iSL'.1?  S^f^/?b:"^^ 

serious.    Some  of  the  officers  were  maltreated,  vost-marshal.                  WILLlAM  WHITING, 

and  one  or  two  assassinated,  but  prompt  action  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department 

on  the  part  of   the   civil    authorities,   aided  Jaubs  B.  Tbt,  Provost-Marshal-GeneraL 

when  necessary  by  military  patrols,  effected  the  .                                  .  i.    j.     . 

arrest  of  guilty  parties,  and  checked  these  out-  1^  prepanng   the  accounts  with  districts, 

rages."    In  some  of  the  mining  districts  of  ^^^^  difficulty  existed  in  equalizing  between 

Pennsylvania  organized  bodies  of  miners  for  a  ^«^  t^?  number  of  troops  which  had  been 

time  opposed  the  enrolment.    Persons  arrested  mmished  and  those  to  be  furnished.     Tihe 

for  obstructing  the  officers  were  turned  over  to  quotas  under  which  troops  had  been  raised  \m 

the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  ^^^^  ^^  1862  wer^  based  upon  population  ai>d 

The  following  was  issued  as  an  order  relative  ^\V^9«^J?  reference  to  equalizing  the  numbeft-s 

to  the  enrolment  from  the  provost-marshal-  ^^^  ^or  among  distncts  or  towns.    In  raisiAg 

general :  those  volunteers  much  reliance  had  been  placcV 

^    '                  „  ^ „           -..        .  ,  upon  the  enterprise  of  individuals.     Oertaii 

War  DZPA«TMR1IT,  PBOVOST-MAISKAIi-QlNZBAL'S  ^  lil«iu:^„      I «.<L«;«-     V^„«44^«     ««^     ^Ar^^4^iS)^ 

oFwoB,  Wabhikotoh,  d.  Cw,  June  m,  ib6a  \  localities,  by  offering  bounties  and  adopting 

The  following  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  Other  means  to  stimulate  enlistments,   draw 

Department,  has  been  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  many  of  their  own  quota  from  the  people  lof 

Secretary  of  War:      ,     ,     ,        .                    ,  .  other  places.    Every  new  call  for  troops  was 

*«?Kir«1i  ^lll^  "!?*  *^*  a""^  °^  provost-marshaU  ^g^  independent  of  the  one  which  had  precAd- 

to  obey  all  lawful  orders  and  regulations  of  the  pro-       ^  ..      mr  _v^-  ^r ^  — v  v         L  o«.I  i. 

yost-marshal-general,  and  such  ai  shall  be  prescnbed  f^}\  The  number  of  men  which  each  St|ate 

by  law,  concerning  the  enrolment  and  calling  into  ser-  had  iiimished  at  any  .given  date  could  be 


mt  and  each  district  an     rouna  sunamg  m  a  passage  mrougn  wnicn  ine  aran- 

dee,  in  which  a  charge    j^f  ^S;?n7?Ji^foVXtrit.nS'S^^W; 
dat  was  due,  and  credit    hig  gUnding  in  that  place  would  prevent  access  by 
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oertained ;  bat  wLile  Tolonteering  was  going  on  This  Vas  continned  nntil  the  number  of  names 
simultaneonsly  in  several  towns  and  districts  required  had  been  drawn.  The  pnblic  proceed- 
of  a  State,  it  was  found  diffioolt,  if  not  impos-  ings  were  t^en  closed.  By  an  order  of  the  pro- 
sible  to  equalize  the  draft,  at  any  one  time,  vost-marshal-general,  dated  July  17th,  it  was 
among  the  reepectiye  districts  or  towns  of  declared  that  ^^  men  became  soldiers  in  the  ser- 
that  State.  Thns  very  great  complaints  arose  vice  of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of  their 
of  inequality  among  towns  and  districts  for  names  having  been  drawn  in  the  draft.'^  An^ 
which  the  act  itself  famished  no  remedy,  nor  sabseqaent  notification  served  upon  them  was 
was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  re*  decided  to  be  merely  an  announcement  of  the 
move  the  difficulty.  In  New  York  the  com*  fact,  and  an  order  to  report  for  duty.  The  fol- 
plaints  wcTe  most  serious.  (See  vrw  tobe  for  lowing  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  War  De- 
correspondence  of  Gov.  Seymour  and  his  ob-  partment,  Mr.  Whiting,  was  also  published  by 
jections.)  the  provost-marshal-generalf  for  ^e  informa- 

The  enrolment  was  not  completed  in  all  the  tion  of  all  concerned : 

States.    So  far  as  it  had  been  made  it  showed  Wben  a  person  has  been  drafted,  in  pursuance  of 

the  number  of  men  between  eighteen  and  for-  the  Enrolment  Act  of  March  8d,  1868,  notice  of  such 

ty-five  not  in  the  military  service,  but  liable  ^^  ™"«*  ^  ^^V^  within  ten  days  thereafter,  by  a 

to  »v:iu«..^  ;i«+^  s„  *!.«  ^*v;«>:^*i  ^^  4-i^a.  ^Ts^r,u\r>^  wntten  or  printed  notice,  to  be  served  on  him  person- 
military  duty,  mtiie  opinion  of  the  enrolling  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ,J^^.^   ^        »^4  ^j^  j^^  ,^  of  residence, 

omcers,  to  be  8,113,805.     In  makmg  tnis  en-  requiring  him  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous  to 

rolment,  students  in  colleges  or  schools,  teach-  report  for  duty.    Any  person  failing  to  report  for  duty 

ers,  "apprentices,    sailors,    traders,    travelling  after  notice  left  at  his  last  place  of  residence  or  served 

merchants  and  the  like,  were  enrolled  at  their  *»«*  P^'^Ji'^J'^^y  ^^^""^  £"?^^!°1.*  ^'J*''^!"*®  v"* 

«M«*v»u<»Mi*o  oux*  WA^^^A      ,     ^  ^ '^                   r*-^  paying$800,  IS  pronounced  by  law  to  oe  a  deserter, he 

legal  residence,  ttieir  temporanr  absence  from  i^j  tt  Sreited  and  held  for  trial  by  court-martial  ind 

which  was  considered  as  not  formmg  a  cause  sentenced  to  death.    If  a  person  after  being  drafted, 

for  exemption.      All    persons    thus  enrolled  And  before  receiviug  the  notice  deserts,  it  maj  still  be 

were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  subject  for  ^"^^  ^J  ^^Ti°«  ^^  »*  ^^  last  pUce  of  residence,  and 

♦«r«  ««™   ««.5.-  Tr.i«.  a^*-  ^^^^^^Ai^^  *i^^  ^^  "  be  does  not  appear  in  accordance  with  the  notice  or 

two  years  after  July  firet  succeeding  the  en-  f^^nish  the  subsSuite  or  pay  the  $800,  be  will  be  in  law 

rolment,  to  be  called  into  the  military  service,  a  deserter,  and  must  be  punisbed  accordingly.    There 

For  making  the  draft,  one  fifth  the  number  is  no  waj  or  manner  in  which  a  person  ouce  enrolled 


now   was  to    apportion    the  number  among  are  secured,  and  it  is  only  by  performance  of  his  duty 

the  States,  so  that  those  previously  furnished  to  the  country  that  be  will  escape  liability  to  be  treated 

and  those  to  be  famished  would  make  a  given  u  &  criminal. 

part  of  their  available  men,  and  not  a  given       ^  reward  of  ten  dollars  was  also  offered  to 

part  of  their  population ;  and  a  sufficient  per-  uny  person  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 

centage  was  called  for  to  make  a  given  number,  ^^j  deserter.    The  guard  necessarily  employed 

In  consequence  of  thus  basing  the  calls  for  for  the  purpose  were  allawed  $1.50  per  day  and 

men,  those  States  which  contained  more  f»-  their  expenses. 

males  than  males  were  really  charged  with  a       in  addition  to  the  causes  of  exemption  from  1 
greater  quota  than  those  in  which  there  was  servioestatedabove,  there  were  others  for  which  ; 
an  excess  of  males.    Some  of  the  Western  g^  enrolled  person  would  be  discharged.    By 
States  with  quotas  nearly  the  same  as  some  of  paying  $800  any  person  enrolled  and  drafted 
the  Eastern,  not  only  furnished  their  quotas  ^ould  be  exempt  from  ftirther  liability  under  ' 
and  a  large  excess  besides,  but  had  a  larger  that  draft;  or  by  furnishing  an  acceptable  sub- 
proportion  of  males  left  than  Eastern  States  gtitute  to  take  hie  place  in  the  draft,  or  by  hav- 
which  had  not  entirely  filled  their  quotas  and  ing  guch  physical  disability  as  would  disqualify^.- 
were  therefore  deficient.     This  deficiency  was  -^^  foj.  military  service.    In  regard  to  exemp- 
not  probably  from  unwillingness  to  answer  the  tions  of  the  latter  class  the  following  instruc- 
call,  but  from  a  want  of  men,  while  the  excess  tions  were  issued  to  provost-marshals: 
was  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  sur-        ^he  following  diseases  and  infirmities  are  among 
plus  of  men.     Inus  tne  States  to  wnion  tne  those  which  disqualify  for  mflitaiy  service^  and  for 
largest  credits  were  to  be  given  really  had  a  which  only  drafted  men  are  to  be  **  reiected  a^physi- 
larger  proportion  of  men  remaining  than  those  cally  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service,'*^  viz. :  ^     * 

to  which  adeflciency  was  ohailged  ^  ^p'SfS.""IS?^^"5tei^;  tli.  .ftement  of 

From  the  lists,  as  prepared  by  the  enrolling  f^^  drafted  man  is  insufficient^  wid  the  fact  must  be 

officer,  one  fifth  of  the  first  class  was  to  make  established  by  the  duly  attested  affidavit  of  a  physician 

the  quota.     The  boards  were  required  to  ap-  of  good  standing  who  has  attended  him  in  a  convulsion. 

portion  this  auota  among  the  towns  and  wards     ^^^^^^^  SdSSSie!'  detoSn^lS^^  ^^°"* '  ^^^ 

forming  sub-districts,  and  in  ma|mg  the  draft  of  ^""^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  J^  J"the  brain  or  spinal 

the  number  of  men  required,  iifty  per  cent,  m  oord ;  of  the  heart  or  lungs ;  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 

addition  was  ordered  to  be  drawn.   Each  name  tines  \  of  the  lirer  or  spleen :  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 

of  the  first  class  in  the  sub-Jiatrict  wis  wHaeii  sufficient  to  have  impaired  the  genwaf  health,  or  so 

tiDfln^TBimrBtrtriFor  iapfir^and  placed  in  a  ^«",  "?"*^®^  V  JP  ^^7.?  °^  ^wonable  doubt  of  the 

***{"**,     oo4«»* » w  oipj  vj._  ^iiifBi ,  oMu  ^«t-»* -*  »  man's  mcapacity  for  military  service. 

whecl^  or  circular  box,  whico  seas  then  made  to       5.  Confirmed  consumption ;  cancer;  aneurism  of  the 

re voly ^  andih.Q  jiame_ taken. put  and  registered,  large  arteries. 
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6.  Inreiente  and  exiensire  disease  of  th#  skin,  sos  anL  Fisinla  in  ano  is  no  positive  disqnalification, 
which  will  neoesaarilj  impair  his  efScienoj  as  a  soldier,  but  may  be  so  if  eztensiye  or  complioated  with  vis- 

7.  Decided  feebleness  of  constitution,  whether  nat-  oeral  disease. 

nral  or  acquired.  29.  Old  and  uloerated  internal  hsmorrfaoids,  if  in 

8.  Scrofula  or  constitutional  sjphilis,  which  has  degree  sufficient  to  impair  the  man's  efficiency.    Ex- 
resisted  treatment  and  seriously  mipaired  his  general  tenudhsBmorrboids  are  no  cause  of  exemption, 
health.  80.  The  total  loss  or  nearly  total  loss  or  penis ;  epis- 

9.  Habitual  and  confirmed  intemperance  or  solitary  padia  or  hypospadia  at  the  middle  or  near  the  root  of 
vice,  in  degree  sufficient  to  have  materially  enfeebled  the  penis. 

the  constitution.  81.  Ineurable  permanent  organio  stricture  of  the 

10.  Chronic  rheumatism,  unless  manifested  bv  posi-  Brethra^  in  which  the  urine  is  passed  drop  by  drop,  or 
tive  change  of  structure,  wasting  of  the  affiseted  umb,  which  is  complicated  by  disease  of  the  bladder ;  urin- 
or  puffiness  or  distortion  of  the  joints,  does  not  exemnt.  aiy  fistula.  Becent  or  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra 
Impaired  motion  of  the  joints  and  contraction  of  tne  does  not  exempt. 

limbs  alle^d  to  arise  from  rheumatism,  and  in  which  82.  Incontinence  of  urine,  being  a  disease  frequently 

tiie  nutrition  of  the  liqib  is  not  manifestly  impaired,  are  feigned  and  of  rare  occurrence,  is  not  of  itself  a  cause 

to  be  proved  bv  examination  while  in  a  state  of  anass-  fisr  exemption.    Stone  in  the  bladder,  ascertained  by 

thesis  induced  by  ether  only.  the  introduction  of  the  metallic  catheter,  is  a  positive 

11.  Pain,  whether  simulating  headache,  neuralgia  disqualification. 

in  any  of  its  forms,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  or  affection  88.  Loss  or  complete  atrophy  of  both  testicles  from 

of  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joints,  is  a  symptom  of  dis-  any  cause;  permanent  retention  of  one  or  both  testi- 

ease  so  easily  pretended,  tiiat  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  des  within  the  inguinal  canal;  but  voluntu^  retrac- 

as  a  cause  for  exemption,  unless  accompanied  with  tion  does  not  exempt 

manifest  derangement  of  the  general  health,  wasting  84.  Confirmed  or  malignant  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  if 

of  a  limb,  or  other  positive  signs  of  disqualifying  locu  complicated  with  organic  disease  of  the  testicle.    Yari- 

disease.  ooceie  and  crisocele  are  not,  in  themselves,  dis'quali- 

12.  Great  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  skull,  occasion-  fying. 

ing  impairment  of  the  intellectual  fkculties,  epilepsy,  or  85.  Excessive  anterior  or  posterior  curvature  of  the 

other  manifest  nervous  or  spasmodic  symptoms.  spine ;  caries  of  the  spine. 

18.  Total  loss  of  sight;  loss  of  sight  of  right  eye;  87.  Wounds,  fractures,  tumors,  atrophy  of  a  limb, 

cataract:  loss  of  crystalline  lens  of  right  eye.  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  or  bones,  that  would 

14.  Other  serious  diseases  of  the  eye  affecting  its  in-  impede  marching  or  prevent  continuous  muscular  ex- 
tegrity  and  use,  e,  g.,  chronic  ophthalmia,  fistula  lach-  ertion. 

rymans,  ptosis  (if  real),  ectropion,   entropion,  &c.  88.  Anchylosis   or  irreducible   dislocation   of  the 

Myopia,  unless  veij  decided  or  depending  upon  some  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  hip,  knee,  or  ankle-joint, 

structural  change  m  the  eye,  is  not  a  cause  for  exemp-  89.  Muscular  or  cutaneous  contractions  firom  wounds 

tion.  or  bums,  in  degree  sufficient  to  prevent  useful  motion 

15.  Loss  of  nose;  deformity  of  nose  so  great  as  se-  of  a  limb. 

riouslj^  to  obstruct  respiration ;  ozena,  dependent  upon  40.  Total  loss  of  a  thumb ;  loss  of  ungual  phalanx  of 

caries  in  progress.  right  thumb. 

16.  Complete  deafness.    This  disability  must  not  be  41.  Total  loss  of  two  fineers  of  the  same  hand, 
admitted  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  drafted  man,  42.  Total  loss  of  index  fineer  of  right  hand. 

but  must  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  positive  dis-  48.  Loss  of  the  first  ana  second  phalanges  of  the 

ease,  or  by  otner  satisfactory  evidence.    Purulent  ot-  fingers  of  right  hand. 

torrhcea.  44.  Permanent  extension  or  permanent  contraction 

17.  Caries  of  the  superior  or  inferior  maxilla  or  the  of  any  finger  except  ^e  little  noger;  all  the  fingers 
nasal  or  palate  bones,  \t  in  progress ,   cleft  palate,  adherent  or  united. 

(bony) ;  extensive  loss  of  substance  of  the  cheeks,  or  45.  Total  loss  of  either  sreat  toe ;  loss  of  any  three 

salivaPv  fistula.  toes  on  the  same  foot ;  dl  Sie  toes  joined  together. 

18.  Dumbness ;  permanent  loss  of  voice ;  not  to  be  46.  The  great  toe  crossing  the  other  toes  with  ffreat 
admitted  without  clear  and  satisiactory  proot  prominence  of  the  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  none 

19.  Total  loss  of  tongue ;  mutilation  or  partial  loss  and  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

of  tongue,   provided   the    mutilation   be   extensive  47.  Overriding,  or  superposition  of  all  the  toes, 

enough  to   interfere  with  the  necessary  use  of  the  48.  Permanent  retraction  of  the  last  phalanx  of  ono 

organ.  of  the  toes,  so  that  the  free  border  or  the  nail  bears 

20.  Hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  tonjgue,  sufficient  upon  the  ground ;  or  flexion  at  a  right  anele  of  the 
in  a  degree  to  impair  speech  or  deglutition ;  obstinate  first  phalanx  of  a  toe  upon  a  second  with  anchylosis  of 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  tongue.  this  articulation. 

21.  Stammering,  if  excessive  and  confirmed;  to  be  49.  Club  feet;  splay  feet,  where  the  arch  is  so  far 
established  bv  satisfactoir  evidence,  under  oath.  effaced  that  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  touch- 

22.  Loss  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth  to  prevent  es  the  ground,  and  the  line  of  station  runs  along  the 
proper  mastication  of  food  and  tearing  the  cartridge.  whole  internal  border  of  the  foot,  with  great  promi- 

28.  Incurable  deformities  or  loss  of  part  of  either  nence  of  the  inner  ankle ;  but  ordinary,  large,  ill- 
jaw,  hindering  biting^  of  the  cartridge  or  proper  mas-  shaped  or  flat  feet  do  not  exempt, 
tication,  or  greatly  injuring  speech;   anchylosis  of  60.  Varicose  veins  of  inferior  extremities,  if  not 
lower  jaw.  large  and  nuifierons,  having  clusters  of  knots,  and  ac- 

24.  Tumors  of  the  neck,  impeding  respiration  or  de-  companied  with  chronic  swelling  or  ulcerations. 

{^lutition;  fistula  of  larynx  or  tracts ;  torticollis,  if  of  51.  Chronic  ulcers;  extensive,  deep,  and  adherent 

ODg  standing  and  well  marked.  cicatrices  of  lower  extremities. 

25.  Deformity  of  the  chest  sufficient  to  impede  respi-  62.  No  certificate  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  to  be 
ration,  or  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  arms  and  military  received  in  support  of  any  point  in  the  claim  of  draft- 
equipments  ;  caries  of  the  ribs.                                  "  ed  men  for  exemption  from  military  service,  unless  the 

26.  Deficient  amplitude  and  power  of  expansion  of  fiicts  and  statements  therein  set  forth  are  affirmed  or 
chest.  A  man  five  feet  three  inches  (minimum  stand-  sworn  to  before  a  civil  magistrate  competent  to  admin- 
ard  h<ffght  for  the  regular  army)  should  not  measure  ister  oaths. 

less  than  thirty  inches  in  circumference  immediately  68.  The  exempts  under  the  first  provision  of  section 

above  the  nipples,  and  have  an  expansive  mobility  of  second  of  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  nation- 

not  less  than  two  inches.  al  forces,  etc,  will  generally  be  sufficiently  well  known 

^  27.  Abdomen  grossly  protuberant ;  excessive  obe-  to  the  board  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  evidence  with 

Bity ;  hernia,  either  inguinal  or  femoral.                ,  regard  to  them.    Should,  however,  the  board  consider 

28.  Artificial  anus;  stricture  of  the  rectum ;  pxt>lap-  it  necessary  in  any  case,  the  commission  or  certificate 
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of  office  of  any  person  claiming  exemption  under  the 
provision  mentioned  may  be  required  to  be  shown. 

54.  To  establish  exemption  under  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  provisions  of  section  two  of  the 
act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  Ac, 
the  board  shall  require  the  affidavits  of  tiie  persons  seek- 
in||^  to  be  exempt,  and  of  two  respectable  men  (heads 
ofTamilies)  residine  in  the  district,  that  the  man  in 
question  is  "  the  omy  son  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or 
parents  dependent  on  his  labor  for  support/'  or  other- 
wise according  to  the  particular  provision  of  the  sec* 
tion  under  which  the  exemption  is  claimed.  These  af- 
fidavits will  be  made  according  to  the  forms  hereinaf- 
ter prescribed,  and  must  in  alTcases  be  taken  before  a 
civil  magistrate  duly  anthorized  to  administer  oaths. 
These  forms  of  affidavit  shall  be  published  by  the 
board  of  enrolment  in  the  newspi^en  of  the  district, 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  where  a  draft  is  or- 
dered. 

65.  Persons  claiming  exemption  from  enrolment 
must  furnish  clear  proof  of  their  right  to  such  exemp- 
tion. They  will  be  enrolled  where  the  proof  of  their 
exemption'is  not  clear  and  conclusive. 

There  were  still  other  causes  of  exemption 
urislng  from  the  errors  of  the  enrolling  ofiooers. 
Those  who  were  enrolled  and  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nor  had  declared  an  inten- 
tion of  becoming  such,  were  entitled  to  a  ^- 
charge  if  their  names  were  drawn.  In  some 
districts  large  numbers  were  dismissed  for  this 
reason.  Again,  those  who  were  under  twenty 
or  over  forty-five  years  of  age  were  entitled 
to  a  discharge  if  their  names  were  drawn.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  proportion  of  those  ex- 
empted was  large,  as  compared  with  those  who 
were  held  unless  they  could  pay  $800  or  pro- 
vide a  substitute.  The  ratio  of  r^'ections,  how- 
ever, for  mental  and  physical  infirmities  in  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  at  the 
periods  stated,  was  as  follows : 


U.S. 

Fbanck. 

G.  Britai*. 

In  1883. 

From  1931 
to  1843. 

la  1859. 

F'm  lt<4-2 

to  IMS. 

In 

1860. 

In 
18«1. 

Batio  rejected 
per  1,000... 

819.1 

SS4.4 

817 

885 

818 

451 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  provost-mar- 
ahal-general  made  a  report  of  the  results  in 
seventy-three  districts  where  the  draft  had 
been  completed,  or  was  nearly  so.  Of  those 
who  were  drawn,  including  the  fifty  per  cent 
additional,  over  eighty  per  cent,  reported  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  boards.  Of 
all  examined,  about  thirty  per  cent,  were  ex- 
empted on  account  of  physical  disability ;  an- 
other thirty  per  cent,  were  exempted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act 
above  quoted,  or  found  not  liable  on  account 
of  alienage,  unsuitableness  of  age,  non-resi- 
dence, etc.  Aboul  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
examined  have  been  held  to  service;  about 
one  half  of  these  paid  the  commutation  of 
$300 ;  about  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  fur- 
nished substitutes,  and  the  other  third  went 
in  person  to  the  field.  Thus,  if  the  number 
drafted  is  supposed  to  be  160,  then  deduct  20 
per  cent,  for  those  not  reported,  it  becomes 
120 ;  then  deduct  60  per  cent,  or  72  for  ex- 
empts, it  becomes  48  who  were  held  for  ser- 
vice ;  then  deduct  one  half  for  l^ose  who  paid 


commutation,  and  it  becomes  24— of  this  num- 
ber two  thirds  (16)  famished  substitutes,  and 
the  other  third  (8)  went  to  the  field.  In  this 
proportion,  the  enrolment  of  8,118,805  would 
have  sent  into  the  field  66,048  as  conscripts ; 
182,686  as  substitutes— total,  198,129  men. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  were  not 
subjected  to  the  draft  on  account  of  an  ex- 
cess of  volunteers,  and  in  other  Western  States 
the  quota  was  quite  small  from  the  same, 
cause.  Of  the  twenty  per  cent,  who  did  not 
report,  some  were  unavoidably  absent,  others 
deserted.  The  amount  of  commutation  money 
received  was  $10,618,000.  This  money  was 
used  to  procure  recruits  for  old  organizations, 
and  as  bounties  to  promote  the  re^^stment  of 
veteran  volunteers  then  in  service.  A  bounty 
of  $800  was  so  generally  paid  by  cities,  coun- 
ties and  States,  tibat  drafted  men  could  either 
retain  it  and  go  to  the  field,  or  purchase  a  sub- 
stitute who  was  not  liable  to  military  service. 
Belative  to  physical  disability  the  following 
statement  of  the  provost-marshal-general  is  of 
interest : 

Since  the  present  rebellion  began  about  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  after  enterise  the  service,  have  been 
discharged  on  surgeons'  certineates  of  disability.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  one  half  of  them  were  unfit 
for  service  when  received.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
forty  millions  of  money  were  uselessly  expended  in 
bringing  them  into  the  field,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
subsequent  expense  to  the  Government. 

In  Great  Bntain,  under  the  systiem  of  voluntary  en- 
listments, the  rejections  average  over  twenty-seven 
per  cent.  In  France,  from  1831  to  1842,  the  average 
number  of  exemptions  annually  was  94,860 ;  so  that, 
to  secure  the  contingent  of  80.000  men,  174,860  con- 
scripts were  annually  examined.  Of  the  recruits  who 
presented  themselves  for  enlistment  in  our  regular 
ann^  in  1862,  seventy  per  cent,  were  rejected  for  phys- 
ical infirmities,  exclusive  of  age  or  stature.  Between 
the  Ist  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July  last  more  than 
one  half  were  rejected.  These  were  men  who  desired 
to  be  accepted.  These  proportions  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  less  than  one  third  of  the 
drafted  men  who  desire  not  to  be  accepted  have  been 
exempted  on  account  of  physical  unfitness. 

The  draft  was  forcibly  resisted  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Troy.    (See  Riots.) 

Many  writs  of  habecM  corpus  were  served 
upon  ihe  oflScers  connected  with  the  draft. 
(See  Habeas  Cobpus.)  The  practice  adopted 
in  regard  to  those  issued  by  courts  of  the 
United  States  was  to  obey  the  writs  and  abide 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  the  cases  of 
like  writs  issued  by  State  courts,  the  practice 
was  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  State  courts 
and  decline  to  produce  the  person  held.  The 
courts  in  many  cases  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction, and  regarded  the  officer  making  the 
return  as  guilty  of  contempt.  The  civil  courts 
also  assumed  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  claims  for 
exemption  iW)m  military  duty,  both  before  and 
after  the  boards  had  given  final  decision  on 
them.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  is  as 
follows:  ''All  persons  drafted  and  claiming 
exemption  from  military  duty  on  account  of 
disability,  or  any  other  cause,  shall  present 
their  claims  to  be  exempted  to  the  board, 
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whose  decision  shall  be  finaL"  The  operations  peotation  of  receiving  a  notice,  and  being  re- 
ef the  officers  for  making  the  draft  were  great-  quired  immediately  to  report  for  duty  at  a 
ly  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  courts,  and  designated  rendezvous,  on  pain  of  being  re- 
it  threatened  for  a  time  in  several  districts  to  garded  as  a  deserter  from  military  service,  and 
suspend  the  business  of  raising  troops  and  of  ar-  of  punishment  by  death  under  the  articles  of 
resting  deserters.  These  difficulties,  however,  war.  He  is  advised  that  the  act  of  Congress  un- 
were  substantially  terminated  by  the  proda-  der  which  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  formili- 
mation  of  the  President  on  September  15th,  tary  service,  without  his  consent  and  contrary 
suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  to  his  will,  is  in  derogation  of  the  reserved 
corpus  in  certain  oases.  (See  Habeas  Oobpus.)  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  the  liberties  and 
Nearly  twenty  thousand  deserters  were  ap-  rights  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  tiiat  the  same 

Erehended  by  the  provost-marshals  between  the  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  there  being  dele- 

rst  of  May  and  the  first  of  November.    As<  gated  by  the  States  and  the  people  tiiereof  to 

suming  the  number  of  deserters  in  October  to  the  Federal  Government  no  power  to  enact 

have  been  tJie  same  as  in  September,  it  was  such  a  law.  *    *    * 

found  that  the  number  who  deserted  and  ab-  The  bill  further  charges  that  the  proceedings 

sented  themselves  in  September  and  October  under  the  draft  are  against  comtmon  justice  in 

was  about  half  as  great  as  the  number  in  May  this,  that  the  draft  is  being  enforced  only  in 

and  June.  certain  of  the  States  not  in  rebellion  and  in  in- 

The  first  steps  taken  toward  organizing  the  surrection,  and  certain  othec  States  and  dis- 

bureau  of  the  provost-marshal-general  showed  tricts  and  parts  of  States  are  not  being  drafted 

the  necessity  for  a  military  force  tor  special  for,  and  the  plaintiff  charges  that,  by  reason 

service  in  the  bureau.     The  law  prevented  thereof^  the  draft  is  unlawfal. 

calling  out  and  organizing  as  a  reserve  corps,  The  bill  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  a  writ 

or  home  guard,  the  men  in  part  or  whole  of  of  iojunction  against  the  defendants  to  restrain 

the  second  class.    The  organization,  therefore,  them  from  further  proceedings  with  or  under 

of  men  as  an  invalia  corps  who  had  been  in  said  enrolment,  requisition,  or  draft  of  citizens 

service  and  had  become  unfit  for  further  field  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  'all  persons  of 

duty  was  resorted  to,  and  was  commenced  foreign  birth  who  may  have  declared  their  in- 

April  17th.    General  Order  105,  dated  April  tentions  to  become  citizens,  in  pursuance  of 

28th,  announces  the  principles  upon  which  the  the  laws,  to  perform  compulsory  military  duty 

organization  would  be  conducted.    The  objects  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  from  all 

to  be  accomplished  by  drafting  the  corps  were:  other  proceedings  which  violate  the  rights  and 

1.  To  secure  the  military  services  for  garrison,  invade  the  personal  liberty  of  such  persons, 

hospital,  and  provost  duty,  of  that  class  of  de-  under   pretence   of  executing   the  said   law 

serving  officers  and  men  who,  from  wounds  re-  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  from  all 

oeived  in  action  or  disease  contracted  in  service,  proceedings  under  such  pretence  against  the 

were  unfit  for  further  duty  in  the  field,  and  who  person  of  this  plaintiff. 

would  otherwise  be  discharged  from  the  ser-  The  motion  for  injunction  was  argued  before 

vice,  but  yet  were  able  to  do  light  duty,  and  to  a  full  bench  on  the  part  of  the  complainants, 

bring  back  for  like  purposes  those  who  had  been  the  defendants  not  appearing  by  counsel, 

previously  discharged  on  similar  grounds,  and  The  decision  of  the  court  was,  that  the  law 

were  still  unfit  for  active  duty  and  not  liable  was  unconstitutional,  fjliiftf-Jnatinft  I/^vpft  and 

to  draft.    2.  To  provide  honorable  and  useful  Justices  Woodward  and  Thompson  all  concur- 

occupation  and  suitable  compensation  for  a  ring  in  this  opinion ;  while  Justices  Strong  and 

class  of  persons  whose  claims  upon  the  nation  no  Bead  dissented.    In  delivering  the  opinion  of 

one  could  question.  (/S'etfABMT,  United  States.)  the  court,  Lowrio,  0.  J.,  says : 

No  renewal  of  the  draft  was  made  during  1868. 

In  October  a  call  was  issued  for  volunteers.  These  are  three  bills  in  equity  wherein  the  plaintiffs 

The  disbursements  of  the  Bureau  to  Novem-  ^Uim  relief  against  the  defendants  who,  acting  under 

ber  1st  were  $1,190,892.   The  accounts  returned  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March  last^  weirknown 

tj^x  xo«  fTs».o  v*j**'v,w«N«.    ^lAv  UV.VV/UUUO  X cuui uc?u  ^  ^jj^  ConscMption  Act,  claim  to  coerce  the  plaintiffs 

for  correction  amounted  to  $348,628  ;  makmg  to  enter  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  drafted  sol- 

a  total  of  $1,589,015.     To  this  should  be  added  diers.    The  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  is  founded  on  the 

$402,944,  being  the  pay  of  the  district  boards,  obiection  that  that  act  is  unconstitutional. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  The  Constitution,  adopting  our  historical  expen- 

.  ,j.  .  1 .  .^ Z xv^    ^     *«i.  i.*  ^  1'*.      r  encc,  recomuzes  two  sorts  of  military  land  forces— the 

judicial  opmion  npon  the  constitutionality  of  maitia  an^  the  army,  sometimes  ciled  the  regular, 

the  Conscription  Act  Bills  m  equity  were  filed  tad  lometimea  the  standing    army,  and  deleg;atea 

in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  substan-  to  Congress  the  power  to  **  raise  and  support  armies  " 

tially  the  same ;    one  of  them  was  filed  by  »nd  "lo  provicle  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 

WiUiam  F.  Nichols,  charging  that  his  righ^  S[r;i^tni'ronl^^^^^^ 

nave  been  violated,  and  his  personal  liberty  is  is  intended  to  provide  means  for  suppressing  the  re- 

about  to  be  invaded  by  the  defendants,  under  bellion,  vet  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  founded  on  the 

the  pretence  of  exeoutinff  a  law  of  the  United  po^w  of  "  callins  forth  the  militia,"  for  those  who  are 

states     The  bm  then  sets  forth  the  Conscrip.  Is2;fi„"^'S.it?thr«i.iSu  la-r^* 

tion  Act,  and  the  compUunant  avers  that  he  forth  m  militia  under  Stote  officers,  as  the  Constitution 

has  received  no  notice,  but  he  is  in  daily  ex-  requires.  (Art.  1, 8, 16.) 
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It  is,  therefore,  only  upon  the  power  to  raise  armies 
that  this  act  can  be  founded,  ana,  as  this  power  is  un- 
disputed, the  question  is  made  to  tarn  on  the  ancillary 
power  to  pass  **  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary-  and 
proper"  ror  that  purpose.  (Art  1,  8, 18.)  It  is,  there- 
n>re,  a  question  or  the  mode  of  exercising  the  power 
of  raising  armies.  Is  it  admissible  to  call  forced  re- 
cruiting a  **  necessary  and  proper  "  mode  of  exercising 
this  power? 

The  fact  of  rebellion  would  not  seem  to  make  it  so, 
because  the  inadequacy  or  insufficiency  of  the  perma- 
nent and  active  forces  of  the  Government  for  such  a  case 
is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  power  to  call  forth  the 
usuaUy  dormant  force,  the  militia ;  and  that^  therefore, 
is  the  only  remedy  allowed^  at  least  until  it  has  been 
fully  tried  and  failed,  according  to  the  maxims,  esopremo 
vntfu  eat  exclnsio  aUeritu^  and  esapreatum  facU  eetnre 
taciium.  No  other  mode  can  be  necessary  and  proper 
so  long  as  a  provided  mode  remains  untried ;  and  the 
force  of  these  maxims  is  increased  by  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  that  powers  not  granteaare 
reserved,  and  none  shall  be  implied  from  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  which  are  reserved.  (Amendmente,  9, 10.) 
A  granted  remedy  for  a  given  case  would  therefore 
seem  to  exclude  all  ungranted  ones.  Or,  to  say  the 
least,  the  militia  not  having  been  called  forth,  it  does 
not  and  can  not  appear  that  another  mode  is  necessary 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

Ana  it  seems  very  obvious  that  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  mode  cannot  be  considered  neces- 
sary because  of  any  defect  in  the  oi^nization  of  the 
mifitia^  for  Ck>ngress  has  always  had  authority  to  cor- 
rect this,  and  it  cannot  possibly  found  new  powers  in 
its  own  neelect  of  duty.  Jb(MM|^dli8ZBfiBB^!uift.act 
was  passea  to  provide  meanpfnr  finppratgingfKr 
->fthAinnt|^  J'*^  l^^'ttiMiffioritytb  pasagt  fjlflcaript  dnpnufl 
ict  of  rebeHion."  iliaOact.autho.ri 


*    But  li  Ir 


teofficsCSrhllt 


t  that  Congress  may  have 


assigned  an  insufficient  reason  for  the  Taw.  If  it  may 
pass  such  a  law  for  any  reason,  we  must  sustain  it  for 
ihat  reason.  The  question  then  is — may  Coujgress,  in- 
dependent of  the  fact  of  rebellion  or  mvasion,  make 
forced  levies  in  order  to  recruit  the  regular  army? 

If  it  may,  it  may  do  so  even  when  no  war  exists  or 
threatens,  and  make  this  the  re^lar  mode  of  recruit- 
ing. It  may  disregard  all  considerations  of  age,  oc- 
cupation, profession,  and  official  station ;  it  may  take 
our  governors^  legislators^  beads  of  State  departments, 
judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  inferior  officers,  and  all  our 
clersy  and  public  teachers,  and  leave  the  State  en- 
tire^ disorganized;  it  may  admit  no  binding  rule  of 
equality  or  proportion JQvr  the  protection  of  inmvidual^ 
States,  and  sections./ln  all  other  matters  of  allowed 
forced  contribution  to  the  Union  ^  duties,  imposts,  ex- 
cises, and  direct  taxes,  and  organizing  and  training  of 
the  militia,  the  rule  of  uniformity,  equality,  orpropor- 
tion,  is  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  it  could  IJOI  mvo 
ij^calXvMt  eoi  the.  miUtift*  becaiua  ALuemeiaoncyof 
rebsiligfor  iflyawiey  doea  iiotahm^s  mUhmj  of  thin. 

But  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army  no  such  reason 
exists,  and  yet,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  cases,  if 
it  may  be  recruited  by  force,  we  find  no  regulation  or 
limitation  of  the  exercise  of  the  power,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  arbitraiy  and  partial,  and  hence  we 
infer  that  such  a  mode  of  raising  armies  was  not 
thouffht  of  and  was  not  granted.  If  any  such  mode 
had  been  in  the  intention  of  the  fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  would  certainly  have  subjected  it  to  some 
rule  of  equality  or  proportion,  and  to  some  restriction 
in  favor  of  State  rights,  as  they  have  done  in  other 
cases  of  compulsory  contributions  to  Federal  necessi- 
ties. We  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  from  in- 
ferring the  grant  of  this  power  from  its  not  beins 
enumerated  as  reserved ;  and  the  rule  that  what  is  not 
granted  is  reserved  operates  in  the  same  way,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  larsest  bill  of  rightar 

Besides  this,  tiie  Constitution  docfl  authorize  forced 
levies  of  the  militia  force  of  the  States  in  its  original 
form,  in  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  on  the 


principle  that  a  remedy  expressly  provided  for  a  siven 
case  excludes  all  implied  ones,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  it 
does  not  authorize  forced  levies  in  any  other  case  or 
mode.  The  mode  of  increasing  the  military  force  for 
the  suppression  of  rebellion  being  given  in  the  Consti- 
tution, ever^r  other  mode  would  seem  to  be  excluded. 
But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  regular  army  may 
be  recruited  by  forced  levies,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  is  decided.  The 
question  would  then  take  the  narrower  form.  Is  this 
mode  of  coercion  constitutional  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  so  essentially  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relative  to 
the  militia  that  it  cannot  be.  On  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  all  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved. 

Now,  the  militia  was  a  State  institution  before  the~ 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  it  must  con- 
tinue so.  except  so  far  as  that  Constitution  changes  it, 
that  is,  by  subjecting  it,  under  State  officers,  to  organ- 
ization and  training,  according^  one  uniform  Federal^ 
law,  and  to  be  called  forth  to  suppress  insurrectioi 
and  repel  invasion,  when  the  aid  or  the  Federal  Qon 
enment  is  needed,  and  it'  needs  this  force.  For  thi 
purpose  it  is  a  Federal  force ;  for  all  others  it  is  a  Stat , 
rorce,  and  it  is  called  in  the  Constitution  **  the  militic 
of  the  several  States."  (2,  2,  1.)  It  is,  therefore,  the 
standinflr  force  of  the  States,  as  well  as,  in  certain 
specified  respects,  the  standing  force  of  the  Union. 
And  the  right  of  the  States  to  nave  it  is  not  only  not 
granted  away,  but  it  is  expressly  reserved,  and  its 
whole  history  shows  its  purpose  to  be  to  secure  do- 
mestic tranouillity,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions.  Keitber  the  States  nor  the  Union  have  any 
other  militia  than  this. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  express,  and  can  have  no  implied,  power 
to  institute  any  national  force  that  is  inconsistent  with 
this.  This  force  shall  continue,  says  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall  make  laws  to  or- 
ganize and  train  it  as  it  thinks  best,  and  shall  have  the 
use  of  it  when  needed ;  this  seems  reasonable  and 
sufficient.  Is  the  force  provided  for  by  this  act  incon- 
sistent with  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is.  By  it  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty*five  are  *'  de- 
clared to  constitute  the  national  forces,"  and  made 
liable  to  military  duty,  and  this  is  so  neorlv  the  class 
.which  is  usually  understood  to  constitute  ink  military 
force  of  the  States  that  we  may  say  that  this  act  cov- 
ers the  whole  ^und  of  the  militia  and  exhausts  it  en- 
tirely. It  is  in  fact,  in  all  its  features,  a  militia  fur 
national  instead  of  State  purposes,  though  claiming  jus- 
tification only  under  the  power  to  raise  armies^  and 
accidentally  under  the  fact  of  the  rebellion.  If  this  act 
is  law  it  is  supreme  law,  and  the  States  can  have  no 
militia  out  of  tne  class  usually  called  to  militia  duty ; 
for  the  whole  class  is  appropriated  as  a  national  force 
nnder  this  law ;  and  no  State  can  make  any  law  that 
is  inconsistent  with  it.  The  State  militia  is  wiped  out 
if  this  act  is  valid,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  permit- 
ted by  the  Federal  Government  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  act  is  uoeonstitutional,  because  it  plainly  vio- 
lates the  State  systems  in  this,  that  it  incorporates  into 
this  new  national  force  every  State  civil'ofiicer,  except 
the  Governor,  and  Uiis  exception  might  have  been  omit- 
ted, and  every  officer  of  all  our  social  institutions,  cler- 
gymen, professors,  teachers,  and  superintendents  of 
hospitals,  etc.,  and  degrades  all  our  State  generals, 
colonels,  majors,  etc,  into  common  soldiers,  and  thus 
subjects  all  the  social,  civil,  and  military  organizations 
of  the  States  to  the  Federal  power  to  raise  armies,  po- 
tentially wipes  them  out  altogether,  and  leaves  the 
States  as  defenceless  as  an  ancient  city  with  its  walls 
broken  down.  Nothing  is  left  that  has  any  constitu- 
tional right  to  stand  before  the  will  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  act  seems  to  me  to  be  further  unconstitutional 
in  that  it  provides  for  a  thorough  confusion  between 
the  army  and  the  militia,  by  allowing  that  the  regular 
soldiers  obtained  by  draft  may  be  assigned  by  the 
President  to  any  corps,  regiment,  or  branch  of  service 
he  pleases ;  whereas,  the  Uonstitution  keeps  the  two 
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forces  distinct.    Under  this  law,  the  President  may  misapplied  when  it  is  used,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to 

even  send  them  to  the  navy.  restrict  the  right  to  exercise  a  power  expressly  given. 

I  am  in  favor  of  granting  the  injunction  in  favor  of  The  powers  of  the  Federal  uovemment  are  limited 

each  of  the  defendants  for  nis  own  protection,  but  not  in  number,  not  in  their  nature.    A  power  vested  in 

for  the  staying  of  all  proceedings  under  the  act.  Congress  is  as  ample  as  it  would  be  if  possessed  by 

The  dissenting   opinion  was  delivered  by  5?^  S*^^  legislature,  none  the  less  becauseheld  by 

T    iT     "*«>«" «*"©      ^*x**v/**    Tii»   ««MT«*v«.   1//  ^^  Federal  Government.     It  is  not  enlarged  or  di- 

Justice^  btrong :  minished  by  the  character  of  its  possessor.  Congress 
The  complainants  rest  wholly  upon  the  assertion  has  power  to  borrow  money.  Is  it  any  less  than  the 
that  the  act  of  Consress  is  unconstitutional,  and,  there-  power  of  a  State  to  borrow  money  f  Because  the  Fed- 
fore,  void.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  power  in  eral  Government  has  not  all  the  powers  which  a  State 
the  Federal  Government  to  compel  the  military  service  Government  has,  will  it  be  contended  that  it  cannot 
of  a  citizen  by  direct  action  upon  him,  and  it  is  insist-  borrow  money,  or  regulate  commerce,  or  fix  a  stand- 
ed  that  Congress  can  constitutionally  raise  armies  in  ard  of  weights  and  measures,  in  the  same  way,  by  the 
no  other  way  than  by  voluntary  enlistments.  same  means,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any  State 
Thenecessity  of  vesting  in  the  Federal  Government  might  have  done,  had  no  Federal  Constitution  ever 
power  to  raise,  support,  and  employ  a  military  force  was  been  formed  ?  It  not,  and  surely  this  wOl  not  be  con- 
plain  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  to  tended,  why  is  not  the  Federal  power  to  raise  armies 
the  people  of  the  Stat^  by  whom  it  was  ratified.  This  as  large,  and  as  unfettered  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  manifested  by  many  provisions  of  that  instrument^  may  be  exercised,  as  was  the  power  to  raise  armies 
as  well  aa  by  its  general  purpose,  declared  to  be  for  the  possessed  by  the  States  before  1787,  and  possessed  by 
"common  defence."  Indeed  such  a  power  is  neces-  them  now  in  time  of  war?  Ifthey  were  not  restricted 
sary  to  preserve  the  existence  of  any  independent  gov-  to  voluntary  enlistments  in  procuring  a  military  force, 
ernment,  and  none  has  ever  existed  without  ii  It  upon  what  principle  can  Congress  be? 
was,  therefore,  expressly  ordained  in  the  eighth  article,  It  is  not  oiflScult  to  ascertain  what  must  have  been 
that  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  should  have  intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  when 
power  to  **  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe-  they  conferred  bi)on  Congress  the  power  to  "  raise  ar- 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  mies."  At  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  form- 
repel  invasions.''  It  was  alsooraained  that  they  should  ed,  and  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  adop- 
have  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis*  tion,  the  mode  of  raisine  armies  by  coercion,  by  enrol- 
cipUning  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  ment,  classification,  ana  draft,  as  well  as  by  voluntary 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  enlistment,  was  well  known,  practised  in  other  coun- 
States,  reserving;  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint-  tries,  and  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  different  States, 
ment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  trainmc;  the  Yet  in  full  view  of  such  enactments,  they  conferred 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con-  upon  Congress  an  unaualified  power  to  raise  armies, 
gress.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  ffrant  of  And,  still  more  than  this,  coercion  into  military  ser- 
power  to  have  a  military  force  had  stopped  nere,  it  vice  by  classification  and  draft  from  the  able-bodied 
would  not  have  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  men  of  the  country  was  to  them  a  well-known  mode  of 
Government  was  formed.  It  was  intended  to  frame  a  raising  armies  in  the  different  States  which  confedcr- 
Government  that  should  make  a  new  member  in  the  ated  to  carry  on  the  Revolutionary  war. 
family  of  nations.  To  this  end,  within  a  limited  sphere.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  during  the  later  stages 
every  attribute  of  sovereignty  was  ^ven.  This  un-  of  the  war,  the  armies  of  the  country  were  raised, 
restricted  power  of  making  treaties  involved  the  pos-  not  alone  by  voluntary  enlistment,  but  also  by  coer- 
sibility  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances.  Under  cion,  and  tiiat  the  liberties  and  independence  sought 
such  treaties  the  new  Government  might  be  required  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution,  were  gained  by  sol- 
to  send  armies  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  juris-  diers  made  such,  not  by  their  own  voluntary  choice, 
diction.  #Lnd,  in  fact,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitu;  but  by  compulsory  draft. 

tion  was  formed,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de^  Thus  it  is  manifest  Uiat  when  the  members  of  the 
fensive,  was  in  existence  between  the  old  Confederacy  Convention  proposed  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
and  the  Government  of  France.  Yet  more.  Apart  from  power  to  raise  armies,  in  unqualified  terms,  and 
the  obligations  assumed  by  treaty,  it  was  well  known  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  Con- 
that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  rig^hts  of  a  nation  stitution,  they  had  in  full  view  compulsory  drafts  from 
and  its  citizens  cannot  be  protected  or  vindicated  with-  the  population  of  the  country,  as  a  cnown  and  author- 
in  its  own  boundaries.  But  the  power  conferred  upon  .  ized  mode  of  raising  them.  The  memory  of  the  Re- 
Congress  over  the  militia  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  volution  was  then  recent.  It  was  universally  known 
fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  soch  treaties,  or  to  pro-  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  raise  sufficient  ar- 
tect  the  rights  of  the  (Government  or  its  citizens  in  mies  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  compulsory 
those  cases  in  which  protection  must  be  sought  be-  draft  had  been  resorted  to.  If,  then,  in  construing  the 
yond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  country.  The  power  Constitution,  we  are  to  seek  for  and  be  guided  by  the 
to  call  the  militia  into  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov-  intentions  of  its  authors,  there  is  no  room  %r  doubt, 
ernment  is  limited  by  express  terms.  It  reaches  only  Had  any  limitation  upon  the  mode  of  raising  armies 
three  cases.  The  call  may  be  made  "  to  execute  the  been  intended,  it  must  have  been  expressed.  It  could 
laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  not  have  been  left  to  be  gathered  from  doubtful  con- 
repel  invasions,"  and  for  no  other  uses.  By  the  same  jecture.  It  is  incredible  that  when  the  power  was 
section  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  given  in  words  of  the  largest  signification,  it  was 
ordained,  in  words  of  the  largest  meaning,  that  Con-  meant  to  restrict  its  exercise  to  a  solitary  mode— that 
gross  should  have  power  to  "  raise  and  support  ar^  of  voluntary  enlistment— when  it  was  known  that  en- 
mies,"  a  power  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  jgiven  listments  had  been  tried  and  found  ineffective,  and 
over  the  militia  of  the  country.  Unlike  that  it  was  that  coercion  had  been  found  necessary, 
unrestricted,  unless  it  be  considered  a  restriction  that  I  agree  that  Congress  is  not  at  liberty  to  employ 
appropriations  of  money  to  the  use  of  raising  and  sup-  means  for  the  execution  of  any  powers  delegated  to  it, 
porting  armies  were  forbidden  for  a  longer  term  than  that  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
two  years.  In  one  sense  this  was  a  practical  restric-  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
tion.  Iftherebeany  restristion  upon  themodeofex-  States,  or  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  citizen.  The 
ercising  the  power,  it  must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  means  used  must  be  lawful  means.  But  I  have 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  conferred  it.  And,  not  been  shown,  and  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that 
'if  a  restricted  mode  of  exercise  was  intended,  it  is  re-  compelling  military  service  in  the  armies  of  the 
markable  that  it  was  not  expressed.  Of  course  there  United  States,  not  by  arbitrary  conscription,  but,  as 
can  be  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  this  act  of  Congress  directs,  by  enrolment  of  all  the 
power  sought  to  be  exercised  by  Conarrcss.  It  must  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  found  lu  the  Constitution.    But  this  principle  is  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  declared  their  Inten- 
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tion  io  beeome  citizens,  between  the  n^  of  twenty  ments  hy  a  grand  Jury,  w^«  constitutional  and  bind> 
and  foiiy-flTe  (with  some  few  exceptions),  and  by  in^.  Hy  present  opinion  is,  that  Congress  may  con- 
draft  by  lot  from  those  enrolled,  infnn^  upon  any  stitutionaliy  provide  for  raising  armies  by  an  enrol- 
reserred  rights  of  the  States,  or  inter^res  with  any  ment  and  conscription,  under  the  direct  action  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  prirate  citizen.  General  Government,  instead  of  relying  upon  drafts 

The  argument  most  pressed,  in  snpport  of  the  al-  from  the  militia  of  the  different  States ;  and  although 

leged  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  that  there  are  some  constitutional  restrictions  upon  that 

it  interferes  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  over  power,  there  are  none  jthat  bear  upon  the  questions 

their  own  militia.  It  is  said  the  £aft  takes  a  portion  of  presented  in  this  cose— unless,  indeed,  tiiere  is  some 

those  who  owe  militia  service  to  the  States,  and  thus  foundation  for  the  claim  that  the  relator  is,  in  fact,  held 

diminishes  the  power  of  the  States  to  protect  them-  as  a  deserter,  in  order  that  be  may  be  tried  before  a 

selves.    The  States,  it  is  claimed,  retain  the  principal  court  martial  for  the  purely  military  offence  of  deser- 

power  over  the  militia,  and  therefore  the  power  given  tion.    On  that  point  my  views  will  be  presented  in  a 

to  Congress  to  raise  armies  must  be  so  construed  as  subsequent  portion  of  this  opinion, 

not  to  destroy  or  impair  the  power  of  the  States.  There  may  be  some  minor  provisions  of  the  act,  the 

I  have  stated  the  argument  quite  as  strongly  as  it  constitutionality  of  which  may  hereafter  be  drawn  in 

was  presented.    It  is  Uiore  plausible  than  sound.    It  question,  but  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  I  do  not 

assumes  the  rery  matter  which  is  the  question  in  de-  perceive  any  reason  for  holding  that  the  relator  in  this 

bate.    It  ignores  the  fad  that  Congress  has  also  pow-  case  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  upon  the  ground  that 

er  over  those  who  constitute  the  militia.    The  militia  the  provisions  of  the  enrolment  act,  under  which  it  is 

of  the  States  is  also  that  of  the  General  Government,  insisted  that  he  can  be  legally  detained,  are  unconsti- 

It  is  the  whole  able-bodied  population  capable  of  bear-  tutional. 

ing  arms,  whether  on^anized  or  not    Over  it  certain  xhis  was  an  appfication  by  Crichton  for  dia- 

powers  are  given  to  Congress,  and  others  are  reserved  -^^        \            «Pi/«i>«i.»v/i^  uj  v^*  *y*iwv»*  *v*  «*^ 

to  the  States.     Besides  the  power  of  caUing  it  forth,  giarge  from  arr^t  by  the  enrolment  board, 

for  certain  defined  uses.  Congress  may  provide  for  its  Hd  had  been  drafted,  examined,  and  exempted 

organization,  arming,  and  discipline,  as  well  as  for  g^v-  on  the  ground  of  disability.    The  boiurd  snbse- 

erning  such  portion  as  may  be  emplo^red  in  iJsBenrice.  qnently  reconsidered  the  action,  and  declared 

M^c?ias?'ouror^^^^^^  V  A^i  \z  *^^  *^t  ^'^^^  '^'^  ^^r« 

Inderal  Government  are  to  be  raised.    Whether  ea-  ftlldged  that  the  exemption  was  procured  by  & 

f hered  by  coercion  or  enlistment,  they  are  equally'  frand  practised  on  the  board.    Crichton  reftis- 

taken  out  of  those  who  form  a  part  of  the  militia  of  the  ed  to  submit  to  reexamination,  and  was  pnt 

l^^witJtSir^fl^cS^P^o^^^^^^  ^-,der  arrest  Judge  Hall  decided  that  the  en- 
taking  the  same  number  of  men  in  pursuance  of  their  rolment  board,  havmg  rendered  their  decision 
own  contract  No  citizen  can  deprive  a  State  of  her  in  the  case,  had  no  right  to  review  that  decision, 
rights  without  her  consent  None  could,  therefore,  »rhe  statute  declares  in  express  terms  that  the  dc 
voluntanly  oilist,  if  takmg  a  mihtiaman  into  the  mill-  cision  of  the  enrolling  board  shall  be  final  upon  the 
tary  service  m  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  m  con-  question  of  exemption,  and  it  can  hardly  be  presumed 
flict  with  any  State  rights  over  the  militia.  Those  fl,at  Congress,  while  declaring  the  decision  of  the  en- 
nghte,  whatever  they  my  be,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  polling  board  to  be  final,  intended  that  it  should  be 
be  affected  by  the  mode  of  taking.  ...  final  only  against  the  party  claiming  exemption,  and 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  complainants  not  final  awlinst  the  Government  .  Nor  can  it  be  pre- 
are  not  entitled  to  the  inmnctions  for  which  they  ask,  gunied  that,  while  declaring  such  decision  final,  tliey 
an4 1  think  they  should  be  denied.  intended  that  the  enrolling  board,  after  having  de- 
Judge  Hall,' of  the  Korthem  District  of  Kew  cided  against  the  conscript,  should  have  the  power,  at 
York,  in  the  matter  of  David  J.  Crichton,  thus  "J  *'"«.  ^°"°«  }^,t  *®""  oC*^^  d'S^  I?  "^^Sl!!^  **'®? 
considered  the  constitutionality  of  the  aci :  SIS^  trv^.'  ^' 'l^r^e"  nl^^^^^^^ 

The  fourth  point  of  the  relator's  counsel— that  which  shows  (hat  Congress  intended  the  decision  of  the  board, 
insists  that  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  the  pro-  when  made  and  promulgated,  should  be  final  and  con- 
oeedings  against  the  relator  are  sought  to  be  Justined,  elusive  upon  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  any  per- 
is unconstitutiona],  was  not  argued  by  the  counsel  for  son,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  who  might 
either  party ;  nor  has  it  received,  since  the  argument,  be  drafted ;  whether  such  decision  was  in  favor  or  or 
the  senous  attention  which  should  be  given  to  a  ques-  against  the  exemption  claimed, 
tion  of  such  magnitude  in  a  case  where  any  court  or  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners  in  re- 
judge  is  requir^  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  spect  to  ttie  draft  and  the  exemption  of  the  persons 
unconstitutional.  If  I  had  not  before  expressed  an  drafted,  are  purely  statutory.  They  are  in  part  minis- 
opinion  upon  that  question,  while  acting  in  a  judicial  terial,  and  in  part  ^uasi-judicial ;  but  whetner  minis- 
capacity,  1  should  now  decline  to  do  so ;  for  such  ques-  terial  or  quasiMudicial,  they  are  conferred  by  the  statute 
tbns  ought  not  to  be  determined,  when  tiiere  has  neen  alone;  and  they  are  subject  to  the  weU-established 
an  opportunity  for  argument,  without  the  fullest  pos-  rules  of  construction  and  decision  which  define  and 
sible  argument  and  the  most  serious  consideration,  limit  the  powers  of  all  boards  and  officers  having  a 
Nevertheless,  as  the  point  was  raised  by  the  counsel  special  ana  limited  jurisdiction,  and  exercising  statu- 
for  the  relator,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Government  tory  powers  of  a  similar  character, 
desired  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  These  powers  are  in  some  respects  like  those  con- 
there  is  certainly  no  impropriety  in  my  reiterating  the  ferred  in  this  State  upon  canal  appraisers ;  upon  jurors 
opinions  that  I  nave  heretofore  expressed  to  the  grand  summoned  to  determine  the  amount  j^damages  to  be 
juries  of  this  district,  in  respect  to  persons  accused  allowed  for  laying  out  a  public  higflway,  or  for  land 
of  offences  against  the  provisions  of  that  act  taken  for  a  public  street  or  railroad,  or  any  other  pub- 
Such  grand  juries  have  been  instmcted  that  the  lie  purpose ;  upon  commissioners  of  estimate  and  as- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  grants  to  sessment  authorized  to  estimate  the  damages  and  assess 
Congress  the  power '* to  raise  and  support  armies;"  the  benefits  of  laying  out  and  opening  the  streets ; 
that  the  manner  in  which  such  power  is  to  be  exer- .  npon  special  commissioners  to  lay  out  public  highways 
cised  is  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution ;  that,  through  different  towns,  or  to  locate  public  buildings, 
therefore,  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  such  armies  or  perform  any  quasi -judicial  duty  in  respect  thereto ; 
are  to  be  raised,  is  confided  to  the  discretion  and  pm-  or  upon  justices  of  the  peace  and  county  jud^  in 
deuce  of  the  National  Legislature ;  and  that  the  main  special  cases ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  court  or  supe- 

?rovisions  of  the  Enrolment  or  Conscription  Act  of  nor  jurisdiction  and  acknowledged  authority  has  ever 

868t  <^d  such  of  its  provisions  as  authorized  indiet-  sanctioned  the  doctrine  thai  any  such  officers,  juries,  or 
TOL.  III. — 24      A 
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oommlsflionera  have  the  power,  Sodependent  of  nn  ex-  of  Congress  creatiDS  it  has  declared  shall  be  final,  can- 
press  prorision  of  the  statute  conferring  snch  author-  not  be  mamtaine<L  It  is  snbstantiallj^  saying  that 
ity,  to  rerise  and  alter  their  determinations,  after  they  when  they  decide  correctly  (in  the  opinion  <»  any 
have  once  made,  completed  and  delivered  their  de-  other  tribunal,  before  which  the  question  may  be  rais- 
cision  upon  the  particuar  questions  submitted  to  their  ed)  their  decisions  are  to  be  binding  and  final,  but 
determination.  when  they  decide  otherwise  their  decisions  are  of  no 
If  these  boards  are  qnasi-judicial  tribunals,  and  are  effect  The  position  is  clearly  untenable,  as  the  duties 
to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals,  they  of  the  enrolhng  board  in  deciding  the  question  of  ex- 
are  to  be  likened  to  courts  of  inferior  and  limited  ju-  emotion  are,  as  has  been  before  stated,  ^uasi-judi- 
risdiction,  created  by  statute,  with  certain  specified  cial,  and  not  ministerial.    The  cases  relating  to  the 

Sowers ;  and  it  is  a  well-settled  doctrine,  as  will  oe  seen  acts  of  boards  of  county  canvassers,  which  were  cited 

ereafter,  that  no  such  inferior  court  has  the  right  to  in  support  of  this  position,  are  not  pertinent, 

grant  a  new  trial  upon  the  merits,  or  to  rerise  or  va-  But  it  is  urged  bv  the  counsel  for  the  Government 

cate  its  own  decisions,  unless  such  power  is  specially  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Enrolment  be  it  ju- 

oonferred  by  statute.    It  is  also  well  settled  that  when  dicial  or  ministerial,  may  be  impeached  for  fraud ;  and 

a  special  tnbunal  is  created  by  statute,  with  specified  he  puts  this  case  bv  way  of  argument :  **  Suppose  a 

powers  and  a  limited  jurisdiction,  for  the  decision  of  surgeon,  while  drunk,  should  sign  a  certificate  of  disa^ 

particular  questions  of  law  or  fact,  or  both,  that  when*  bility,  or  should  be  bribed  to  do  it  |  or  a  certificate 

ever  the  power  siven  is  once  executed,  in  respect  to  a  should  be  written  over  signatures  given  for  another 

particular  case  before  it^  the  power  of  the  tnbunal  is  purpose,  or  be  obtained  by  duress ;  might  not  the  pro* 

exhausted  and  ita  jurisdiction  at  an  end,  so  far  as  such  vost-marshal  contest  it,  not  only  in  a  case  like  this,  but 

case  is  concerned :  that  the  persons  thus  invested  with  in  various  cases  ?  "    In  the  oases  thus  supposed,  no  in- 

power  are  then  junoU  offlew^  so  far  a^  relates  to  that  jury  would  be  likely  to  result  to  the  Qovemment  in 

particular  case,  and  that  their  powers  and  jurisdiction  consequence  of  the  doctrines  which  are  held  applicable 

cannot  be  resumed.  to  the  present  case.    It  is  the  decision  of  the  enrolling 

But  it  is  said  that  the  duty  performed  by  the  Board  of  board,  not  a  certificate  of  a  drunken  or  bribed  surgeon. 

Enrolment  in  this  case  was  purely  a  romisterial  duty,  which  works  the  exemption ;  and  it  would  require  at 

and  that  their  decision  may  oe  revised  and  corrected  least  two  intoxicated,  corrupt,  or  very  stupid  members 

in  this  proceeding    It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  most  of  the  board  to  lead  to  the  improper  discharge  of  per- 

of  the  auties  of  the  officers  in  the  enrolment  and  draft  sons  drafted  in  the  mode  suggested.    A  certificate  of 

authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  exemption  written,  without  authority,  over  signatures 

are  ministenal,  such  as  the  enrolment— the  prepare  subscribed  for  another  purpose,  would  be  of  no  validi- 

tion  of  ballots--the  drawinff-—the  giving  of  notices,  ty  when  it  was  shown  ihat  no  such  decision  had  been 

Ac. ;  but  the  duties  of  the  ooard  in  deciding  upon  made  by  the  board ;  for  (as  was  urged  by  the  counsel 

claims  of  exemption  are  quasi-judicial,  and  not  minis-  of  the  dovemment)  it  is  the  decision  of  the  board  which 

terial.    If  the  board  should  enrol  and  draft  an  alien,  exempts,  and  the  certificate  having  the  signatures  of 

who  had  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  the  board  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  decision, 

—a  citizen  under  twenty,  or  one  over  forty-five  years  If  such  a  certificate  were  obtained  by  duress,  or  im- 

of  age,  or  perhaps  enrol  a  citizen  over  thirtv-five  bav-  properiy  written  over  signatures  made  for  another 

ing  a  mmiijr,  in  the  first  class  instead  of  toe  second,  purpose,  it  would  have  no  effect,  for  it  would  not  be 

the  error  might  be  oorrected  and  the  party  discharged  founded  upon  a  decision  of  the  board, 

on  KabeoB  corpus,  because,  as  to  those  parties,  their  pro-  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  enrolling 

ceedings  would  be  void,  tor  want  of  jurisdiction  or  the  board,  if  obtained  by  fraud,  can  be  set  aside  bv  the 

person  and  of  the  subject  matter.    But  in  deciding  board,  or  disregardea  by  the  provost-marshal ;  who,  it 

upon  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  a  person,  other-  is  alleged,  is  no  party,  in  his  cnaracter  of  provost-mar- 

wise  liable,  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental  un-  shal,  to  such  proceeding.    It  is  also  insisted  that  it 

fitnesa  for  the  military  service,  their  acts  are  most  may  be  disregarded  by  Uie  Government,  and  several 

clearly  quasi-Judicial.      The  decision  of  the  board,  cases  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  decisions  and 

upon  this  question  of  fact,  dedaring  the  exemption  of  judgments  of  all  courts  and  special  tribunals  may  be 

the  person  drafted,  is,  therefore,  not  one  which  can  be  impeached,  collaterally,  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 

reviewed  on  manaamus,  etrUofari^  or  habeoB  corpus,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  critical  exami- 

A  mandamus  to  such  a  tribunal  is  never  granted  for  nation  of  the  cases  and  authorities  cited  on  this  point, 

the  purpose  of  determining  how  they  shall  decide  such  The  general  rule,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  parties  to  the 

a  question,  or  to  compel  toom  to  reverse  their  decision  suit  or  proceedings  in  whidi  such  judgment  or  decision 

thereon ;  and  on  a  common  law  certiorari  to  bring  is  made,  cannot  impeach  such  judgment  or  decision 

their  proceedings  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  re-  oollaterally,  but  must  seek  their  remedy  by  writ  of  er- 

view,  that  court  can  only  reverse  their  proceedings  for  ror,  appeal,  or  other  authorized  proceeding  for  the  di- 

want  of  jurisdiction  or  for  error  in  law  appearing  on  rect  setting  aside  or  reverud  of  such  judgment  or  de- 

their  face.  cision ;  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  a  suit  in  equity,  for  the 

But  if  it  should  be  oonoeded  that  the  duties  of  the  en-  express  purpose  of  setting  it  aside.    Ana  all  persons 

rolling  board,  in  determining  claims  to  exemption  on  represented  by  the  parties  to  such  proceedings,  or  who 

the  ground  of  phjrsical  unfitness  for  the  service  are  claim  under  them,  or  in  privity  with  them,  or  who 

ministerial,  that  ooncession  would  not,  in  my  judg^  have  succeeded  to  their  rights,  are  regarded  as  privies 

ment,  afford  any  ground  for  holding  that  the  relator  and  are  equally  concluded  by  such  proceedings.    But 

should  be  remanded.    The  decision  of  the  enrolling  other  persons,  strangers  to  such  proceedings,  may  im- 

board  certainly  discharged  him  fh>m  the  draft ;  he  was  peach  such  proceedings  and  decisions  collaterally,  on 

r^ected  as  physically  unfit  for  the  service,  and  the  sec-  the  ground  of  fraud,  whenever  they  are  set  up  to  de* 

ond  section  of  the  act  as  before  recited,  declares  all  prive  them  of  their  legal  rights.   (1  Greenleaf  s  Evi- 

such  to  be  *<  SMepted  and  exempt  from  the  provisions  deuce,  sec.  522, 528.) 

of  this  act,  a Vshall  not  be  liable  to  militwry  duty  un-  It  was  urged  on  the  argument  that  this  is  not  the 
der  the  same."  Bv  this  decision  and  direction  the  proper  tribunal  to  afford  redress  to  the  relator,  and 
board  therefore  lost  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  that  the  case  is  properly,  if  not  exclusively,  cognizable 
relator,  and,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  he  is  no  by  a  court  martial  If  tne  conclusions  already  readi- 
longer  liable  to  do  military  duty  under  the  draft,  any  ed  are  correct,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  the 
more  than  a  person  over  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  discussion  of  this  point  If  the  relator  is  illegally  re- 
It  was  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government  that  strained  of  his  liberty,  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged 
the  Board  of  Enrolment  were  obly  to  "  relieve"  the  on  hdbcaa  corpus,  and  to  discuss  the  sacred  character 
raator  from  the  draft  on  a  proper  showing;  and  that  of  that  right  would  but  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the 
he  waa  bound  to  prove  that  on  a  "  proper  showing"  words  of  (he  most  distinguished  jurists  aad  sUtesmen, 
they  did  reUeve  him  from  the  draft.  This  proposition,  friends  of  civil  liberty  and  ohampions  of  constitution- 
lo  reference  to  the  deoision  of  a  tribunal  wmch  the  act  al  rights,  firom  the  year  1215|  when  the  barons  of  £ng- 
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land  and  their  retainers,  "a  namerous  host,  were  en-  ETHNOLOGY    AND  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

camped  upon  the  grassy  ^ain  of  Runnexnede,"  to  en-  Jq  ^^  soientifio  investigations,  not  less  than 

force  their  demand  that  King  John  should  sigu,  seal,  r*  T*    ritT^  i  *v     ™o*'r"**"»     r"  ""^  i"»" 

and  swear  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Magna  Char!  "J  ^he  general  thought,  of  our  times,  a  large 

ta,  the  flreat  eharter  of  English  liberties;  and  the  plaoe  has  come  very  recently  to  be  occupied  by 

only  poa8n>le  0;round  upon  which  I  could  justify  a  re-  iertain  questions  relating  to  Man  and  to  Man- 

fusal  to  exercise  the  judiciajauthority  of  Ae  United  iind.    Among  tiiese  questions— many  of  them 

States  m  this  case,  would  be,  that  the  relator  was  ^i^^i-  a^^^Za^^*^  ^^^  n,wv.t  ♦i.x^  ^*i..v«     «-^     i 

within  the  jurisdiction  and  in  the  custody  of  the  mUi-  ^^l  dependent  one  upon  the  otjer-are :  1, 

tary  anthorities,  and  charged  with  the  purely  mUituy  that  of  the  ongm  of  man ;  2,  that  of  the  possible 


ed.    Besides,  the  return  does  not  allege  that  the  rela-  .i.     j              ^          'ui           •  i.«i*j.       i* 

tor  is  a  deserter,  oris  held  assuch,  and  the  facts  stated  J°«  degree  of  possible  vanabibty  of  man,  m 

in  the  return  give  no  countenance  to  the  arsument  that  long  periods  of  time,  under  climatic  or  other  in- 

he  is  a  deserter,  or  is  held  for  trial  for  the  offence  of  de-  fluences ;  6,  that  of  the  number  of  the  races  of 

f^**''°X.Ji^**2'^*^?*M°?*- ^*'^**!l^J^°"^^5*'J**  men,  the  distiuguishing   characters   of  such 

language  that  he  is  held  only  as  a  drafted  man,  and  m  „     *  xi,.;-  v:„*^^  ««.!  .i;of.^kr.fi««   *.*,;!  *\.^i^ 

mylu&nent  he  U  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdicUon  of  w«es,  their  history  and  distribution,  and  their 

the  military  authorities.  probable  future  career ;  7,  the  question  whether 

This  opinion  has  already  attained  to  a  length  much  man  is,  or  is  not,  in  fact,  cosmopolite — that  is, 

beyond  my  Miticipations.  and,  pressed  as  f  am  with  whetiier  races  are  to  any  extent  restricted  in 

2fcitntLt![°°k!r'^f  ^rSo^^tl^TSS??  t^eir  haWtat ;  and  8  that  of  tite  effect  of  inter- 

been  overlooked,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  BM^OM  Of  races.    It  snould  De  Dome  In  mmd, 

I  am  that  the  discussion  of  those  which  have  been  no-  that,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  mankind, 

ticed  is  imperfect  and  incomplete.    With  the  frequent  the  terms  "  species  "  and  "  race  "  are  properly 

interniptions,  of  more  or  less  length,  which  hav^  employed  in  very  different  senses;  while  the 

unavoidable,  I  could  not  (without  a  delay  of  decision  ^y*^/y^  "*,  t%?ij^^ai^v*o*im  roip^o,  wx*uv  «**o 

much  greater  than  the  counsel  were  led  to  anticipate  ^orm»T  is  to  be  understood  m  the  exact  signifi- 

st  the  time  the  case  was  argued)  give  to  the  autbori-  cation  given  to  it  by  the  zoologist  and  the 

ties  cited  such  careful  and  aeliberate  examination  and  botanist,  the  latter  merely  implies  a  collection 

ronsideration  as  were  desirable,  or  devo^  of  individuals  exhibiting  throughout  certain 


be  able  to  revise,  amend,  and  condense  it.    Having  th*n  •  mniAtk  mukMM 

reached  the  conclusion  that  the  relator  must  be  dis-  ^^  *  ^^^^   ^t  a     ^     -a       -  ♦!,  *     ^ 
charged,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a  de-        ^^w,  among  the  kinds  of  evidences  that  pres- 

cision  which  has  been  published  since  the  hearing  in  cnt  themselves,  and  that  are  sought  for,  in  re- 

this  caw.  lation  to  the  questions  above  proposed,  are  those 

The  decfaion  referred  to,  that  of  Judge  Cad  wallader.  afforded  by— 1,  the  nature,  order,  and  physical 

w^L^?.^^A-«*"^*  fl^  Pennsylvania  m  the  case  0/  characters  of  the  strata  of  the  irth's  crusts 

Antrim,  IS  not  in  conflict  with  my  decision  m  this  V"«"»*'«"o*»  "*  "".^  dmow  v*  wmv  ^a  vu  »  v«  uoir— 

case.    Judffe  Cadwallader,  in  reference  to  the  decision  the  ^«>ft?^uja?  evidences  proper ;  2,  thekmasof 

of  the  enrolling  board,  says :  "  Cognisance  of  the  ap-  fossils,  and  their  distribution  in  different  r^ 

plication  for  exemption,  if  taken,  must  be  judicial,  gions  and  strata— the  palaontologieal ;  3,  the 

5iS?If  Tk1'1!?«*J?"!1^''*I?^  ^'  "TT^4?®/iS'  monuments,  implements,  and  other  remains  of 

ceedmg.    The  point  in  question  is,  whether  the  deci-  xv^_^«i,^'Lr^^£.v«««„«i7   4.1,-.  ^--*>«^7y.y«;--7  .  a 

sion  U  or  is  nbt  conduSive  elsewhere  as  to  the  right  t?e  works  of  man  lumself--the  iircA«)«os^    4, 

of  exemption.    This  depends  upon  the  effect  of  tbe  the  phenomena  of  languages,  their  growth,  amn- 

word  final.    It  certainly  imports  that  the  decision  of  ities,  and  changes — ^the  lingttistie:  5,  records  of 


ezemptic ^ ,^    , 

tbe  right  of  exemption."  eal,  or  physiological;  and  7,  those  afforded  by 

It  is  true  that  Judge  Cadwallader  also  expresses  tbe  the  direct  study  of  existing  nations  and  races 

3frw!^L*^h'i''if  o*  ?i,^^^^  Congress  has  not  of  men— in  otiier  words,  tiie  natural-hutorieal. 

the  power,  as  against  the  citizen,  to  make  the  decision  Jni~rr  ^«  «..««  «.  *»«w*2«  ^^t^^^,^,.^     ♦!,«  «,*« 

of  the  enrolling  board  conclusive,  so  as  to  preclude  Thus,  as  man  is  truly  the  microcosm— the  epl- 

tbe  citizen  from  appealing  to  the  judicial  department  tome  of  nature,  we  find  without  suiprise  that 

of  the  Government;  butifis  believed  that  no  one  ques-  the  study  of  man,  once  flurly  entered  upon,  is 

tions  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such  a  decision  calling  fbr  the  reflection   and   concentration 

final  and  conclusive  upon  their  own  ofBoers  and  agents.  „^^^  il:w»-«i*  ^^  *^u^  .o.-.  ^f  *k<k««i«  «*  w/^f  /^nif  ^ 

Whether,  on  mature^nsideration  of  Judge  cSwal-  ^P^?  himself  of  tiie  rays  of  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
fader's  opmion,  and  a  full  and  deliberate  examination  ftU  the  sciences  he  has  hitherto  developecL 
of  the  question,  I  should  be  able  to  concur  in  tbe  opin-  There  is  evidentiy  not  as  yet  41  science,  in  the 
ion  that  the  decision  of  the  enrolling  board,  refusing  proper  sense  of  the  word,  either  of  man  con- 
exemptien  in  c^es  within  their  jurisdiction,  is  not  ^^ered  in  his  whole  nature,  or  of  the  races  of 
conclusive  upon  the  citizen  as  well  as  the  Government,  «««;j"  "•  ™  VZr  **«!'•**  ^  "*/'  ,  T"  ^ 
u  a  question  I  de  not  design  to  anticipate,  and  it  wdl  mankind.  But  there  is  going  forward  m  con- 
be  a  matter  of  personal  congratnlation  if  no  examina-  lieotion  with  both  these  subjects  an  active  ac- 
tion of  the  question  shall  be  required.  cumulation  of  fiacts  and  of  generalizations ;  and 

{See  Kxw  YoBx,  for  correspondence  between  viewing  them  therefore  as  prospective  sciences. 

President  Lincoln  and  Governor  Seymour  rel-  the  former  study  has  recel?ed  the  titie  of  An- 

ative  to  tbe  Oonscription.)  thropology  (science  of  man),  and  the  latter  that 
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of  Ethnology  (science  of  nations,  or  of  races). 
The  one  comprehensiye  field  of  research,  in 
trath,  is  that  of  Anthropology ;  and  witiliin  this 
Ethnology  is  embraced  as  a  special  department. 
Accordingly,  reserving  the  former  term  as  tHe 
appellation  of  the  comprehensive  science  of  the 
subject,  M.  Broca  and  others  recognize  nnder 
this,  for  the  present,  at  least  two  important 
sabdivisions,  which  they  distingnish  as  Ethnol- 
ogy and  General  Anthropology.  The  mere 
description  of  races  of  men,  in  reference  to 
characteristics  of  person,  costoms,  arts,  and  civ- 
ilization, constitutes  Ethnography. 

Among  the  works  and  periodicals  published 
in  relation  to  these  subjects,  and  within  or  just 
previously  to  the  year  1868,  there  are  a  few 
which  should  here  be  named,  first,  because 
they  serve  well  as  exponents  of  the  direction 
of  recent  discovery  and  of  current  thought  in* 
regard  to  the  subjects  at  issue ;  and  secondly, 
because  their  pages  afford,  in  large'  degree,  a 
re9umS  of  the  facts  and  deductions  already  ac- 
cumulated in  relation  to  them,  up  to — ^in  most 
of  the  instances-— about  the  close  <^  the  year 
1862.  "We  select,  with  a  vie^  to  such  purposes, 
the  following : 

a.  The  Geological  EviDBNcra  or  the  ANnQtmr  of 
Man:  wUh  Bemarhs  on  Theorien  of  the  Origin  of 
Bpeches  by  Variation,  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  I^  B.  S., 
Ac.  London:  186d.  (Reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  by  G. 
W.  CUlds :  1863.) 

h.  Intboductiow  to  Anthropologt.  By  Dr.  Theodor 
Waitz.  Vol.  I.  Translated  bj  J.  F.  Collingwood,  from 
the  First  Volame  of  "  Anthropologie  der  Natarvdlker." 
London :  1868. 

c,  Tbs  Backs  of  the  Old  World  :  A  Mannal  of 
Ethnology,  By  Charles  L.  Brace.  New  York— Charles 
Scribner:  1888. 

d,  EVIDENOB    AS   TO    MaX*8    PlACB   IN    NaTTTRB.     Bv 

Thomas H.Huzle7,F.R.S.  London:  1863.  (Reprint- 
ed in  New  York,  br  D.  Appleton  A  Co. :  1863.) 

4,  Prehistoric  Man  :  Sieasarches  into  the  Origin  of 
Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  By  Daniel 
Wilson,  LL.D.    Cambridge  and  London :  1862. 

/.  Dbscriftioit  ETSNooaApmQUB  DBS  Pbuplbb  db  la 
RcssiB.    Pap  T.  de  Pauly.    St.  Petersburgb :  1862. 

g.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langcagb.  My  Max 
Mailer,  M.  A,  London :  1361.  (Reprinted  in  New  York, 
by  Charles  Scribner :  1868.) 

h.  A  HraroRT  of  thb  Intbllbctual  DBTBLOPiiBirr 
OF  EuROFB.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D,,  LL.D.  New 
York— Harper  A  Bros. :  1868. 

♦.  The  Anthropological  Review.  Quarterly.  Lon- 
don. (First  number— May,  1868.) 

"No  subject,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (a),  "has  lately 
excited  more  cunosity  and  general  interest  among 
geologists  and  the  public,  than  the  question  of  the  An- 
tiqni^  of  the  Human  Race,  whether  or  no  we  have 
sufficient  evidenoe  in  caves,  or  in  the  simerflcial  depo- 
sits commonly  called  *  drift'  or  'diluvium,'  to  prove 
the  former  coexistence  of  man  with  certain  extinct 
mammalia.  -  For  the  last  half  century,  the  occasional 
occurrence,  in  yarious  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  bones  of 
man  or  the  worics  of  his  hands,  in  cave  breccias  and 
stalactites,  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinet 
hysena,  bear,  elephant,  or  rhinoceros,  has  given  rise  to 
a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  be  carried  fur- 
ther back  than  we  had  heretofore  imagined.  On  the 
other  hand,  extreme  reluctance  was  naturally  felt,  on 
the  part  of  scientific  reasoners,  to  admit  the  validity  of 
such  evidence,  seeing  that  so  many  caves  have  been  in- 
habited by  a  succession  of  tenants,  and  have  been  se- 
lected by  man  as  a  place  not  only  of  domicile,  but  of 
sepultnre,  while  some  caves  have  also  served  as  the 


channels  throngh  which  the  waters  of  occasional  land- 
floods  or  engmfed  rivers  have  flowed,  so  that  the  re- 
mains of  living  beings  which  have  peopled  the  districts 
at  more  than  one  era  may  have  subseanently  bem 
mingled  in  snch  caverns  and  sooonfoundea  togoiher  in 
one  and  the  same  deposit  But  the  &cts  brought  to 
light  in  1858,  daring  the  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Brixham  cave,  near  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  •  *  * 
excited  anew  the  curiosity  of  the  *  public,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  general  admission  that  skepticism 
ID  regard  to  the  bearing  of  cave  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  had  previously  been  pushed  to 
an  extreme. 

The  following  table  of  tlie  FosRiliferous 
Strata  of  the  earth^s  crust,  still  fhrtiier  abridged 
from  Lyell,  and  representing  the  succession  of 
strata  f^om  the  surface  of  t£&  earth  downward 
to  the  non-fossiliferous  or  azoic  rocks,  will  aid 
the  reader  in  understanding  the  bearing  of  cer- 
tain geological  and  palasontological  facts  upon 
the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man : 


1.  Recent  (allavlum). .. 
2b  Post-Pliooene  strata. 
8.  Newer  Pliocene  *^  . 
4  Older  "        "    . 

6.  (Two  g^p§  ot  strata) 

6.  (Three  *•  ** 

7.  (Seven  "  •* 

8.  (Eight    •*  « 

9.  (Three 


\  PosT-TiaTiAaT,  or  QuATEnirAxr- 
PUoemte, 


^ 


10.  (Ono  group  of      ** 

11.  (T 


^  'wo  groups  of 
12.  (   •*        •* 
18.  (   "        « 
14.  (   **       " 


tt 


it 


) 


yjUloeene. 
'Eocene, 
■  Cretaeeoue. 
•JuratHe. 

THaselc 
'Permian, 

Oarbon^feroue, 
•Devonian, 
'Silurian. 
V  Cambrian, 


Tbstxabt, 

or 
Caiicoeoic. 

bsookdast, 

or 
Mssozoia 

Pbivaby, 
or 

PaLjBOZOIO. 


Now,  while  animal  life  has  been  traced  down- 
ward through  the  entire  series  of  strata  rcprc 
sented  in  the  preceding  table,  the  remains  of 
man  and  of  the  quadrumana  had  never  until 
very  lately  been  with  certainty  shown  to  exist 
lower  down  than  the  most  recent  formations  of 
the  quaternary  period,  and  such  as  could  clearl:f 
be  brought  within  the  usual  chronological  reck- 
oning. Indeed,  it  was  asserted  by  Ouvier,  and 
by  many  it  is  still  maintained,  that  true  fossils 
of  man  and  of  the  ape-tribes  have  no  existence. 
The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years,  however, 
appear  in  the  judgment  of  many  other  inquirers 
already  to  have  reversed  Ouvier's  verdict.  Still, 
Lyell,  writing  about  the  dose  of  1862,  and  in- 
cluding all  the  well  authenticated  discoveries  of 
human  remains  and  works  up  to  that  time, 
shows  the  comparatively  recent  period  to  whidi 
these  evidences  of  man  were  at  the  time  con- 
fined, when  he  remarks,  '*The  only  formations 
with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  are  those  of  the  most  modem  date, 
or  the  Post-tertiary." 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  treats^  are  those  of  the  implements  found 
in  the  Danish  peat ;  the  Danish  shell-mounds, 
or  ^^  Iddkkenmdddings "  (kitchen-middens,  or 
refuse-heaps) ;  the  anoienj;  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
on  piles,  or  "  lacustrine  habitations"  {see  "New 
American  Oyclopfledia,"  vol.  xvi);  the  Irish 
lake-dwellings,  or  "orannoges";  the  pottery 
and  burnt  bricks  taken  from  great  depths  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile ;  the  relics  and  remains  found 
in  mounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  delta 
of  the  Missis8ipt)i,  ^. ;  the  human  and  other 
bones,  and  implements — consisting  largely  of 
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worked  flints— fotmd  in  the  cavern  of  Bize,  in  at  a  remote  period,  may  correspond  to  that  of 

France ;  the  contents  of  the  Belgian  cavea,  in-  a  century  in  modem  times,  and  in  ages  still 

dnding  the  Engis  skull ;  the  Neanderthal  cave  more  remote  Man  would  more  and  more  re- 

and  skull ;  then,  the  Post-pliocene  alluvium  semhle  the   brutes  in   that  attribute  which 

and  cave  deposits,  with  flint  implements,  pro-  causes  one  generation  exactly  to  imitate  in 

oeeding  from  the  earlier   discoveries  of  M.  all  its  ways  Uie  generation  which  preceded  it/' 

.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  at  Abbeville,  in  the  valley  The  author  regards  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
of  the  Somme,  and  of  Dr.  Bigollot,  near  Amiens,  the  orig'm  of  species  by  natural  selection  as  not 
and  also  the  exploration  of  the  Brizham  cave,  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  tinths  of  science ; 
down  to  the  latest  discoveries,  made  especially  and,  in  harmony  with  such  view,  inclines  to  the 
in  the  former  region,  up  to  the  time  of  publica-  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
Hon;  works  of  a^  elsewhere  met  with.m  Post-  We  now  proceed  to  glean,  from  the  state- 
pliocene  alluvium  of  France  and  Great  Britain ;  ments  of  discoveries  made  and  the  published 
the  marked  bones  found  by  M.  Lfurtet  in  the  speculations  of^  chiefly,  the  past  year,  the  por- 
Aurignac  cave ;  then,  certain  supposed  fossil  tions  which  appear  to  possess  the  greatest  im- 
men,  as  that  of  Denise,  of  Natchez,  &o. ;  then,  portance,  and  which  will  serve  to  show  what 
the  relations  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  of  gla-  mrther  light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
cial  action  to  the  Human  Period,  and  to  the  tions  already  presented, 
date  of  the  earliest  traces  of  man  and  other  LMtancei  ofHvman  Eemaim, — ^A  paper  was 
animals;  the  supposed  ages  of  stone  and  read  before  the  British  Association,  1863, 
bronze  ;  and,  finally,  certain  sulyecta  connect-  Section  (E)  of  Geography  and  Ethnology,  de- 
ed with  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  soriptive  of  a  human  cranium  found  near  Ami- 
speoies  by  variation  and  through  natural  selec-  ens,  in  1861 ;  but  which,  while  it  closely  re- 
tion,  and  the  possible  relation  of  man  to  die  sembled  the  Engis  skull,  was  regarded  as  pre- 
lower  orders  of  being.  A  few  of  the  instances  senting  no  decided  test  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
of  discovery  of  human  remains,  &c.,  just  re-  tion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  race.  Mr.  G.  E.  Ro- 
ferred  to,  have — as  occurring  at  recent  dates —  bertsand  Prof.  Geo.  Busk  contributed  a  paper 
received  mention  in  this  Ctlopjedia,  1861,  upon  the  opening  of  a  cist  of  the  Stone  Age  at 
under  the  title  Antiquity  of  thb  Human  Bennet  Hill,  on  the  coast  of  Elgin.  This  cist  was 
Bage;  and  1862,  in  connection  with  Gsoo-  one  of  three  situated  near  together  and  also  near 
SAPHT,  &c.  to  three  considerable  shell-mounds,  or  reftise- 
Although  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his  heaps.    Of  the  other  two  cists,  one  had  been 

.  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  cut  away  by  the  course  of  a  railway,  and  in  the 

human  race  with  great  caution,  yet  the  terms  second  few  bones  were  found.  Of  the  skeleton 

in  which  he  has  couched  them,  not  less  than  found  in  the  least  disturbed  cist,  the  cranium  was 

the  facts  on  which  they  are  based)  appear  to  — measured  antero-posteriorly — quite  short; 

open  the  way  for  a  large  extension  of  the  t.  e.y  of  the  conformation  termed  by  Betzius 

lapae  of  time  since  the  advent  of  man  on  the  the  brachyeepJuiUe,    The  ratio  of  the  antero- 

earUi,  beyond  that  admitted  in  the  nsuid  or  posterior  to  the  transverse  measurement,  was 

historical  view.      Thus,   Lyell   admits    that  1 :  .823.    In  April,  Bey.  H.  F.  Rivers  present- 

*'  Man   was   contemporary   in   Europe  with  ed  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 

two  species  of  elephant,  EUphoB  primigenius  some  human  remains  found  at  Luton,  near 

[mammoth],  and  JS.  antigtM^^  two,  also,  of  Chatham ;  Prof.  Owen  remarking  at  the  time 

rhinoceros,  Rhinoeeroi  tieh&rhintu  and  B.  hem-  that  the  bones  appeared  to  have  been  discover- 

itcechtts,  at  least  one  species  of  hippopotamus,  ed  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  within  brick  earth, 

the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  and  cave-nyssna,  vari-  May  26th,  Professor  Busk  read  a  paper  in  re- 

ous  bovine^  equine,  and  cervine  •niimilg  now  lation  to  these  remains,  which  greatly  dimin- 

eztinct,  and  many  smaller  camivora,  rodentia,  ished  the  interest  attaching  to  them,  by  declar- 

and   insectivora.     While  these  were  slowly  ing  that  on  closer  inspection  it  was  found  that 

passing  away,  the  musk  buffalo,  reindeer,  and  the  bones  were  not  regularly  overlaid  by  the 

^  other  arctic  species,  which  have  survived  to  deposit  of  brick  earth,  but  were  in  a  soil  that 

*  our  times,  were  retreating  northward,  from  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  filled  into  a  pit,  and 

the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Seine,  to  their  apparently  consisted  of  the  rain- wash  from  a 

present  more  arctic  haunts."  And  he  adds  that  neighboring  hill  side.    There  were  two  skele- 

''The  vast  distance  of  time  which  separated  tons;  tJie  crania  much  alike,  long-headed,  or 

the  origin  of  the  higher  and  lower  level  grav^  iolichocepkalic^  orthognathic^  but  pTtomoisygous 

of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  both  of  them  rich  [the  zygomatic  arches   showing  beyond  the 

in  flhit  implements  of  similar  shape,  ^  *  *  cranium,  as  viewed  from  above].    Thus,  their 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  the  form  would  not  indicate  that  they  belonged  to 

arts  in  those  early  times  remained  stationary  for  either  of  the  most  ancient  types  of  crania 

almost  indefinite  periods;  "  and  then  proceeds  found  in  Great  Britain,  viz.:  QiQ  cymhecephalicy 

to  parallel  this  with  the  fact  that "  The  rate  of  supnosed  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  be  the  most  ancient ; 

progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  proceeds  in  a  or  tne  hraehycepJialiey  supposed  by  the  authors 

geometrical  ratio  as  knowledge  increases,"  the  of  the  "  Crania  Britannica"  to  be  the  true  an- 

earlier  advance  being  by  so  much  the  more  cient  British  form.    The  crania  both  presented 

slow, "  so  that  the  progress  of  a  thousand  years  ii^juries  such  as  would  intimate  that  their  pos- 
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sessors  had  been  killed  by  cuts  of  a  sharp  skulls  obtained  from  a  cemetery  at  La  CitS,  had 

weapon  upon  the  head.  adopted  the  following  division : 

Chemical  Changes  in  long-buried  Bones, —  \  a.  Pure  DoUeho«epfaaU :  tho  index 

The  author  last  nwnc^  condnded  his  paper  i.  DoLionoc.«AU,  k.^*?ot'doUd.ocepha!i :  the  index 

with  an  account  of  the  resalts  of  chemical  )    from.75to.T76. 


thie  index  from 


analysis  performed  npon  portions  of  l^ese  and  ^  moaticiphalx,  [^*^£%i^^'^^>' 
of  other  bones  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  J  .tttio.tw, 
he  is  led  to  assert  the  following  as  among  the  )  ^Ijto^sS^^*^^*"'  ^^^^^^^^ 
chemical  characteristics  of  such  bones:  1.  *•  ^*^<''"<"™^"»  r  b.*  Pure  Brachycepiuai:  theioddz 
Long-buried  bones,  whatever  the  soil  or  sitna-  *  -S**  «"*  upward, 
tion,  almost  always  contain  a  notable  amount  Antiquities  of  Iforthumberland^—lAi.  George 
of  iron,  2.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  is  Tate  gave,  before  the  British  Association,  1863, 
invariably  much  diminished.  8.  The  proper-  an  account  of  the  explorations  made,  during 
tion  of  carbonates  in  them  is  usually  much  the  two  preceding  years,  into  the  ancient  Brit- 
augmented.  4.  A  still  longer  abode  in  the  ish  remains  found  among  the  Cheviots,  in  the 
ground,  whatever  the  soil,  Is  attended  with  the  vall^  of  the  Breamish,  and  on  Teyering  Bell 
acquisition  of  a  marked  quantity  ofjiuorine,  and  its  neighborhood.    These  are  in  the  wild 

£etzius*  Classification  of  Crania,  improwd  hy  hilly  districts  of  the  northern  part  of  North- 
BrocaU  D^nite  Measurements, — ^Prof.  Retzius,  umberland,  and  they  oonsist  of  fortified  towiis ; 
many  years  since,  found  that  the  most  ancient  strong,  small  fortlets  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
human  crania  discovered  in  Denmark  and  other  and  in  the  high  valleys ;  hut-circles,  and  bar- 
parts  of  Europe,  could  be  mainly  assigned  to  rows,  or  sepulchres.  A  fortified  town  site  near 
two  distinct  types  of  conformation.  To  one  lonhope,  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  oov- 
of  these,  characterized  by  a  rounded  form,  i, «.,  ers  twenty  acres.  Here  are  found  remains  of 
by  the  relative  shortness  of  the  antero-poste-  the  environing  walls,  and  within  these  many 
rior  dimension  as  compared  with  the  trans^  hut-circles,  some  of  these  being  flagged  wi& 
verse,  and  having  the  parietal  tubers  proun-  flat  stones  of  porphyry.  Some  of  the  hearth- 
nent,  and  the  occiput  broad  and  flattened,  he  stones,  which  nsnally  appear  in  the  centre  of 
applied  the  name  hraehycephalio  (short-head-  the  circles,  still  retain  marks  of  fire.  Strong 
ed) ;  and  to  the  other,  which  would  appear  in  forts  crown  many  of  the  higher  hills.  The  so- 
time  to  have  succeeded  the  former,  and  which  called  fortlets  have  a  diameter  of  from  thirty 
is  characterized  by  relative  length  of  the  ante-  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
ro-posterior  dimension,  tending  to  the  more  All  the  appearances  indicate  a  period  when 
modern  oval  form,  and  having  a  prominent  the  hiUy  country  was  held  by  separate  tribes 
and  narrow  occiput,  he  gave  the  name  of  doli'  and  clans,  and  which  were  often  at  war  with 
chocephalic  (long-headed).  each  other.    In  various  portions  of  the  ruins 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Prof.  Nillaon  has  and  barrows  are  found,  pottery ;  glass  oma- 

daimed  to  establish  a  third  type  of  cranium,  ments  Tsopposed  to  have  been  brought  from 

having   the   antero-posterior  dimendon   stUl  Phoenicia) ;  bronze  and  flint  weapons ;  and  oc- 

longer  than  in  the  second,  while  at  the  same  casionaUy  rude  querns  for  grindmg  grain.    In 

time  marked  with  greater  prominence  at  the  one  barrow,  along  with  flint  implements  and 

sides.    This  he  regards  as  having  belonged  to  potsherds,  some  lumps  of  iron  slag  were  found ; 

a  Celtic  race,  who  in  his  opinion  introduced  and  similar  heaps  have  long  been  met  with 

the  use  of  bronze.    To  another  variety  of  con-  elsewhere  through  this  part  of  the  country,  at 

formation,  first  observed  in  certain  of  the  most  a  distance  from  modem  habitations.    Tlie  au- 

ancient  skulls  found  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  thor  suggests  the  probability  that  iron — with 

most  marked  characteristics  are  the  narrow-  the  few  who  could  afford  it — was  in  use  earlier 

ness  and  length  of  the  top  of  the  head,  the  than  has  been  supposed  in  the  theory  of  sue* 

forehead  being  narrow  and  retreating,  and  the  cessive  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages;  and  that 

occiput  narrow  and  extremely  prolonged  back-  the  rarity  of  iron  implements  is  in  part  at  least 

ward.  Dr.  Wilson  has  given  the  name  of  hum-  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 

lecephalic  (boat-headed),  also  written  eym^eoo-  their  having  perished  by  rust.     The  skulls 

phalic,  found  in  the  remains  here  described  were  all 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Anthrop.  Soci-  brachycephiJic ;  and  this  is  believed  by  the  aa- 

ety,  November  ad,  1863,  during  a  renewal  of  thor  to  have  been  the  true  type  of  the  North- 

the  discussion  upon  the  cranium  ft*om  the  Bei^  nmbrian  Celts. 

net  Hill  cist,  already  mentioned,  Mr.  C.  C.  Blake  Aneient  Shell-Mounds  of  Scotland, — The  Rev. 
called  attention  to  the  uncertainty  which  stall  George  €k>rdon  having  mentioned,  in  the  '^  Nat- 
attended  Retzius*  distinctions  of  ancient  skulls,  nral  History  Review,"  for  April,  1863,  the  fiad- 
aud  then  proceeded  to  state  M.  Broca's  im-  ing,  on  the  shores  of  Moray  Frith,  of  several 
provement  upon  that  classification,  by  basing  shell-mounds  somewhat  resembling  the  Danish 
the  distinctions  upon  exact  numerical  compari-  '*  l^Okkenmdddings,"  Mr.  John  Lubbock  subse- 
sons,  and  introducing  a  third  or  middle  class,  quently  visited  that  region  in  company  with 
The  term  ^^  index,"  as  here  used,  denotes  the  the  former — ^the  account  of  their  explorations 
ratio  of  the  breadth  of  a  ^ven  cranium  to  its  appearing  in  the  same  journal  for  July  foUow- 
length.     Thus,  Broca,  in  arranging  certain  ing. 
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Mr.  Gordon  had  duoovered  litde  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  occupied  by  a  moss,  whose 
the  fact  of  certain  refose  he^ps  conB'wting  waters  flow  in  part  into  the  loch  and  in  part 
mainly  of  shells,  and  fnrther  that  in  these  the  into  the  sea.  Sir  WiUiam  JCazweU,  of  Mon- 
shells  of  the  periwinkle  and  oyster^  and  next  reith,  had,  at  his  own  expense,  nearly  drained 
those  of  the  mnsole  and  cockle,  appeared  to  the  bed  of  the  loch;  and  this  had,  when  visit- 
predominate.  The  two  observers  in  tiieir  later  ed  (Angnst,  1868),  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
visit  found  in  the  Loch  of  the  Olans,  about  five  mense  sheet  of  mud,  surrounded  by  a  succes- 
miles  from  Nairn,  a  small  ^^crannoge"  of  sion  of  beaches  at  different  devations.  It  con* 
stones  bound  together  with  beams  of  wood ;  tained  a  few  small  islets, 
and  dose  to  this  they  picked  up  a  bone  awl.  One  of  these,  bemg  reached  over  forty  yards 

They  then  visited  the  shell-mounds  at  Ben-  of  the  mud,  was  found  to  be  elevated  above 

net  Hill,  near  Burghead,  on  the  coast  of  £lgin ;  the  latter  about  five  and  a  half  feet.    On  each 

afterward  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  find-  side  of  it  were  patches  of  stone,  not  touching 

horn,  and  about  the  old  margins  of  Loch  Spy-  it ;  and  on  its  northern  side,  surrounded  by 

nie.    The  shells  were  often  to  a  good  degree  piles  driven  into  the  mass,  lay  a  canoe  twenty- 

of  different  species  in  the  different  mounds,  four  feet  long.    Stones  were  scattered  over  ^e 

the  periwinkle,  oyster,  and  muscle  being  gen-  surface  of  the  islet,  and  teeth,  apparently  of 

erally  most  abundant ;  while  in  some  of  the  swine  and  oxen,  were  found.    A  trench  being 

heaps  i^peared  also  numerous  fragments  of  out  around  the  islet,  ashes  were  turned  up,  in 

bones  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig.    No  pottery  which  were  teeth   and  burut  bones.     There 

or  stone  implements  were  found  in  any  of  were  found,  also,  a  piece  of  a  fine  yellow  earth- 

them,  though  in  and  near  some  of  them  were  en  ware  armlet;   a  large  broken  earthenware 

picked  up  one  or  more  fragments  of  flint,  bead,  striped  blue  and  white;  and  a  small  metal 

fVom  one  mound,  near  Burghead,  they  obtained  ornament,  iqyparently  gilt.    Two  other  pieces 

two  positive  implements  of  bone,  awl-shaped,  ci  a  similar  armlet  were  found  on  the  surface, 
and  a  third  i^linter  of  doubtful  character.   At       On  cutting  down  ioto  the  structure,  it  prov- 

another,  between  Burghead  and  Findhom,  they  ed  to  be  wholly  artificial,  resting  on  the  soft 

found  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  ring.    In  some  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  composed  of  layers  of 

of  the  mounds  marks  of  fire  were  abundant,  brushwood,  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  min- 

even  where  there  appeared  not  a  single  bone  gled  with  large  stones,  while  at  bottom  of  all, 

or  sherd.    The  absence  of  pottery  and  imple-  in  this  and  the  other  isiete  examined,  was  a 

ments,  so  common  in  Danish  "  middens,"  and.  bed  of  fern  about  a  foot  thick.     The  mass 

in  the  Swiss  Lakes,  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  was  joined  together  by  poles  and  stakes  of 

True,  fiint  \b  absent  from  the  north  of  Sc€^  oak  and  willow,  some  driven  two  and  a  half 

land,  but  not  less  is  it  so  from  Switzerland,  feet  into  the  bottom.    The  islet  was  surround- 

It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  the  Scotch  ed  also  by  great  numbers  of  these,  and  by 

mounds  may  yet  be  found  to  belong  to  the  masses  of  stone.    In  some  of  the  islets  the 

metallic  period.  stakes  were  found  roughly  hewn,  and  even 

In  &ct,  in  a  shell-mound  on  the  "Brigzes"  mortised ;  and  in  a  few  holes  had  been  bored. 
Farm,  near  the  old  Loch  Spynie,  a  bronze  pin  The  leaves  and  nuts  brought  up  from  the  low- 
had  been  found  by  a  laborer ;  end  a  X>r.  Tay-  er  layers  were  stUl  in  appearance  fresh  and 
lor  hod  discovered  two  small  pieces  of  pottery,  perfectly  distinct  Great  quantities  of  teeth 
colored  red  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other,  and  bones  were  found  upon  and  witiiin  ^e 
The  br<mze  pin  was  four  and* a  half  inches  in  structures;  but  no  tool  or  weapon  of  any  sort 
length,  and  rather  thick  in  proportion ;  the  oame  to  light  The  first  islet  examined  was 
head  was  small  and  rounded,  but  flattened  ob  thirty-eight  yards  in  circumference:  the  larg- 
the  sides,  each  of  which  was  marked  by  two  est  was  thirty-six  yards  across,  and  about  one 
diagonal  grooves  crossing  each  other  at  about  hundred  yards  round.  Upon  this  also  a  canoe 
a  right  angle.  Below  the  head  was  a  second  was  found,  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
enlargement,  of  less  size;  and  below  this  in  an  extremely  decayed  state, 
again,  four  equidistant  rows  of  five  small  The  structures  would  appear  to  have  been 
notches  each — one  row  on  each  side  of  the  pin.  raised  by  successive  stages,  as  the  waters  of  the 
This  pin  is  said  to  resemble  those  found  in  the  loch  had  in<»reased.  The  quantities  of  bones 
Irish  crannoges,  and  in  street-cuttings  in  Dub-^  and  teeth,  and  of  the  stakes  formed,  conveyed 
lin,  and  which  are  believed  to  be  of  an  age  of  to,  and  used  in  and  about  the  structures, 
about  1,000  years;  i,  «.,  of  the  date  of  AJX  would  alike  indicate  a  considerable  population. 
800-900.  Upon  the  roeky  eminences  which  rose  at  cer- 

Laevstrine  HaHtatum9  in  Wigtanshire^  SeoU  tain  points^  in  th&  loch,  no  structures  had  been 

land, — An  account  of  ex]^orations  of  these  raised ;:  probably  they  were  founded  upon  the 

was  presented  before  the  British  Association,  mud  as  being  thus  least  accessible, 
by  Lord  Lovaine.  Prof.   Wilson   remarked   that   Mr.  Joseph 

Dowalton  Loch,  in  which  the  habitations  are  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  collected  infor- 

found,  was  An  irregular  sheet  of  water,  about  mation  showing  that  a  large  number  of  lacus- 

two  miles  long  by  a  half  mile  broad^  situ-  trine  habitations  existed  in  that  part  of  Great 

ated  in  Wigtonshire,  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain.    He  thought  the  implements  of  bronze 

Scotland,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley  and  metal  generally  belonged  to  a  period  much. 
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earlier  than  antiqaarians  had  yet  assigned  to  his  earlier  existence/'    In  most,  or  all,  of  the 

them.  instances  last  named  above,  moreoTer,  the  flint 

Sir  Oharles  Ljell  expressed  himself  as  snre  implements  are   fonnd   associated   with   the 

that  changes  of  level  mnst  have  taken  place  in  bones  of  animals  extinct  from  before  the  hia- 

the  lake.    The  author  of  the  paper  had  sng-  torioal  period ;   and  in  respect  to  human  eras, 

gested  that  these  changes  were  brought  about  these  works  and  results  due  to  the  agency  of 

by  the  growth  of  peat,  obstructing  gradually  man  tak^  us  back  far  anterior  to  the  date  of 

t^e  ancieut  outlet.    Why,  now,  was  it  not  pos-  the  stone  age,  if  this  were  to  be  determined  by 

sible  to  determine  a  proximate  date  for  these  such  relics  only  as  those  of  fhe  Danish  ^^mid* 

habitations — Whence  the  general  rate  of  growth  dens  "  and  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings ;  or,  more 

of  peat;  and  thus  to  obtain  a  rule  applicable  in  strictly  speaking,  they  appear  to  conduct  us 

other  cases?    If  t^e  bronze  period  must  be  back  through  three  successive  ages  of  one  vast 

carried  farther  back  tiian  antiquarians  gener-  stone  period — ^beyond  the  most  recent  poliAed 

ally  had  supposed,  how  very  ancient  must  or  sharpened  stone  implements,  as  those  of  the 

then  be  that  of  stone?    And  yet,  both  epochs  Danish  mounds,  to  the  hatchets  rudely  chipped 

belonged  to  a  period  in  which  there  was  not  (worked),  but  unground,  of  the  Somme  valley, 

found  one  of  those  extinct  animals  of  which  and  in  some  of  the  instances  to  those  consisting 

geologists  had  discovered  so  many  unequivo-  of  mere  fragments  or.;fa£09  of  ilint — ^implements 

cal  remains.  in  regard  to  which  such  ideas  as  that  of  fcuh^ 

Geological  Position  and  Era  of  the  JUmaine  ioningy  much  lees  that  of  grinding  were  not 

thtufiM'  Deecribed.'^YeWj  if  any,  of  the  human  yet  to  be  conceived  of  for  hundreds,  perhaps 

remains  and  works  described  in  the  sections  thousands,  of  years. 

just  preceding,  can  be  considered  as  goiuff  Meanwhile,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 

back  in  geological  time  beyond  the  period  remarked  as  singular,  tfbd  the  faot  is  so  reeog* 

within  which  has  occurred  the  latest  of  the  nized  in  terms  by  LyelL  and  his  reviewers,  as 

i^uvial  formations — ^that  known  as  the  '^re-  well  ashy  others,  that  while,  in  the  many  parts 

cent,"  or  most  modem  of  the  Quaternary  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe  yieldmg  these, 

deposits.  And  in  respect  to  human  eras,  none  of  at  least  thousands  of  genuine  flint  implements 

these  remains  date  back,  certainly,  beyond  the  have  been  discovered,  and  while,  more  recently, 

*^  stone"  age;  while  it  is,  in  &ct,  questionable  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  many  extinct  ani- 

whether  the  oldest  of  tiiem  go  beyond  that  mals  have  been  found  which  show  evidences 

of  "  bronze."    None  of  ^em  reach  the  time  of  having  been  cut  and  marked  by  implements 

of  any  of  the  species  of  animals  which  have  used  by  man,  still  not  a  single  human  skeletcm 

been  extinct  throughout  the  historic  period ;  of  unquestionably  fossil  character,  not  indeed 

for  even  though  the  Urns,  or  wild  bull  (Bob  so  much  as  a  human  tooth,  had  been  discovered 

primigeniuB),  which  existed  in  the  stone  and  in  connection  with,  or  as  xmdoubtedly  referable 

bronze  ages,  including  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-  to  the  same  age  as,  tiiese  older  or  post-pliocene 

dwellings,  has  now  been  long  extinct,  yet  this  remains! 

animal  was  seen  by  Julius  Cesar,  and  survived  Now,  as  to  the  specific  question,  why  fos- 

after  his  tame.  sil  human  remains  have  not  been  found  along 

Now  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  implements  and  marked  bones  of  the 
not  to  speak  of  other  instances,  the  now  well*  poet-pliocene,  many  answers,  more  or  less  satis- 
known  cases  of  the  human  and  other  bones,  factory,  had  been  given.  Some  had  urged  that 
and  implements  of  the  Belgian  caverns,  the  di»-  the  fact  was  but  an  iUnstration  of  the  extreme 
coveries  made  in  the  Brixham  cave,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  records;  and 
yet  more  familiar  discoveries  by  M.  Boucher  Ibese  have  cited  as  paralld  the  liacts  that 
de  Perthes  and  others,  of  the  sort  known  up  to  the  bones  of  the  musk  buffalo  were  not  until 
the  close  of  1862,  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Somme  recently  found  as  fossils,  and  have  remarked 
valley,  especially  at  Abbeville  and  St.  Adieul,  that  the  entire  assemblage  of  the  fossil  quadru- 
as  also  those  of.  the  cave  of  Aurignao,  appear  peds  of  the  Picardy  alluvium  must  still  be  but 
to  have  (before  1868)  traced  man  back  far  into  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  of  spedes 
the  Post-pliocene  deposits  belonging  to  the  pe-  with  which  these  were  contemporaneous, 
riod  of  the  drift;  hence,  into  the  earlier  for-  Others  have  urged  the  fact  of  the  extremely 
mations  of  the  Post-tertiary  period.  None  of  small  proportion  which  l^e  districts  yet  ex- 
these  latter  discoveries,  however,  had  appeared  plored  bear  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  alluvium 
to  carry  man  beyond  this  limit,  into  l^e  Ter^  in  which  fossils  may  exist,  upon  the  Eastern,  or 
tiary  strata.  And  M.  Broca,  at  a  meeting  upon  both  of  the  continents.  Even  Mr.  Craw- 
of  tiie  Anthrop.  Society  of  Pans  some  time  furd,  who  appears  to  covet  the  attitude  of  an- 
sinoe,  recognizing  this  limit,  stated  in  sub-  tagonist  upon  all  the  later  anthropological  theo- 
stance  that,  thus  fenc  ^'  the  antiquity  of  Man  is  ries  of  the  time,  after  stating  (in  the  outset  of 
reduced  to  the  commencement  of  the  Quater-  his  paper  before  the  Brit.  Assoc,  upon  the 
nary  period.  Positive  facts,  irrefVitable  evi-  Aryan  theory  and  the  races  of  mankind,)  his 
deuce" — ^he  declined — *'  show  that  man  existed  conviction  that  the  evidences  of  lat^  years  ad- 
at  the  time  of  the  diluvium.  But  this  Is  the  duoed , satisfactorily  establish  for  man  on  the 
first  known  date  in  his  history ;  though  it  is  earth  an  antiquity  far  beyond  the  usual  esti- 
still  not  impossible  that  we  may  find  traces  of  mate,  making  him  the  contemporary  of  animals 
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snoh  as  lions,  hysBnas,  elephants,  rhinooeroses,  gravel-bed  at  Moi:lm-Qiiignon,  near  AbbeTille, 
&o.,  extinct  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in  the  north  of  France,  and  by  workmen  en- 
records,  then  goes  on  to  account  for  the  scar-  gaged  in  qnorrying  at  the  place,  first  appeared 
eity  of  remains  of  man  himself  in  connecticm  in  *^  VAhhinlloti^^^  of  April  9th,  1868.  Kear  the 
with  his  works,  by  the  following  eonsidera*  end  of  Maoroh,  a  qnarryman,  named  Halatre, 
ttons :  In  the  savage  state,  man  would  be  few  brought  from  this  quarry  to  M.  Boucher  de 
in  number  in  comparison  with  the  wild  animals;  Perthes  a  shaped  flint  and  a  fragment  of  bone, 
and  when  he  first  appeared,  unarmed,  without  both  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  gravel, 
language,  and  before  he  had  even  yet  acquired  Upon  dearhig  away  the  sand  in  which  the 
the  art  of  kindling  a  fire,  the  disparity  would  latter  was  pertly  imbedded,  it  proved  to  be  a 
be  still  greater.  In  that  condition  he  would  human  molar,  somewhat  damaged.  M.  Boucher 
have  to  contend  for  life  and  food  with  savage  at  once  proceeded  to  Mouhn-QuigBon  with 
beairts,  with  nothing  to  depend  an  hut  a  niperiar  Halatre,  verified  the  spot  from  which  the  tooth 
brain  and  the  eeipaeity  of  melding  a  cdiib.  In*  had  been  taken,  ascertained  that  that  part  of 
such  circumstances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  man  the  gravel  deposit  was  free  from  infiltration  or 
should  be  few,  but  that  he  should  continue  to  intrusion,  and  desired  the  search  continued, 
exist  BtaXL  He  charged  the  workmen  not  to  disturb  any- 
Having  thus  fi>und,  as  precisely  as  possible,  thing  they  might  come  upon  during  his  absence, 
the  limits-downward  into  the  fossilifsrous  but  if  any  remains  came  to  light,  to  let  him 
strata,  and  (the  Neanderthal  skull  only  being  know  of  the  fact.  On  the  36th  of  March,  a 
regarded  as  yet  not  decided  on)  backward  in  woricman  named  Yasseurcame  to  tell  him  that 
the  ages  of  time— to  which  man  appears  with  something  resembling  a  bone  was  to  be  seen  in 
some  degree  of  certainty  to  have  been  traced,  the  bed  of  gravel. 

up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  we  are  now  M.  Boudber  went  to  the  place,  and  there 
prepared  better  to  appreciate  the  bearings  and  found,  enveloped  in  its  matrix,  and  still  in  part 
significance  of  two  discoveries  which  have  imbedded  in  the  gravel,  a  bone,  nearly  an  inch 
marked  the  year  1868,  namely,  the  finding  of  in  length  of  which,  however,  was  already  ex- 
what  is  (by  many)  believed  to  be  a  fosnl  hu-  posed.  The  bone  was  carefidly  extracted  whole, 
man  jaw  in  the  Post-pliocene  allavium  of  the  by  working  round  it  with  a  pickaxe ;  and  it 
Somme  valley,  and  the  finding  at  St.  Prest,  by  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  a  human  jaw,  very 
ILBesDoyers,  of  marked  fossil  bones  of  animals  much  discolored,  but  not  ii^jured  by  rolling, 
within  what  he  regards  as  unquestionably  up-  A  few  inches  off  from  it  was  a  flint  hatchet 
per  tertiary,  or  PSocene,  strata.  Before  de-  (AoeAe),  also  imbedded  in  the  gravel,  whence 
scribing  these,  certain  speculations  assigning  M.  O.  I>impr6  by  aid  of  the  pickaxe  removed  it. 
an  extreme  antiquity  to  the  exceptional  skull  All  the  spectators  were  struck  with  the  perfect 
above  named,  will  be  given.  identity  of  the  platina  or  colored  crast  which 
I%e  j^eanderthal  Jfafi.*-Prof.  Wm.  King  covered  not  only  the  jaw  and  the  flint  axe,  but 
read  before  the  Brit.  Assoc,  a  paper  upon  this  also  the  roUed  pebbles  of  the  bed ;  the  color  of 
subject  He  gave  reasons  for  believing  tibat  this  was  a  brown  approaching  to  bluish  black, 
this  ^ull  belonged  to  one  of  a  race  existing  in  The  portion  of  the  deposit  from  which  the  jaw 
the  glacial  or  Clydian  period.  Why  should  there  and  acjcompanying  flint  were  taken,  was  a  bon- 
net have  been,  in  the  past,  distinct  low  species  JEontal  stratum  or  seam  of  no  great  depth,  inter- 
of  man,  Httie  above  the  anthropoid  apes  ?  Why  posed  between  the  chalk  below  and  the  ordi- 
not  a  pliocene  or  Clydian  species,  which  could  nary  gravel  above,  consisting  of  a  black  man- 
erect  a  protecting  shed,  fa^ion  a  stone  imple-  gano-fermginoas matter.  This  deposit  belongs 
ment,  and  store  up  food,  and  yet  be  devoid  of  to  what  Mr.  Prestwich  calls  the  ^^  high-level " 
speech,  and  of  regions  feeling.  He  considered  series,  being  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
xne  Keandertiiid  skull  eminently  simial  in  its  Bomme  valley  beds.  The  jaw  and  hache  were 
great  characters ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the  found  at  a  depth  of  five  yards  below  the  surflace. 
thoughts  and  desires  that  dwelt  in  it  never  A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  jaw, 
soared  above  those  of  the  brute.  The  Andaman  Messra  Prestwich,  Evans,  and  Tylor  visited  M. 
islander  has  but  the  dimmest  consciousness  of  Boucher.  The  two  latter  especially  observed 
the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  of  any  moral  circumstances  which  led  them  to  fear  that  a 
feeding.  Still  he  has  enough  [Dr.  Mouatt  de-  deception  had  been  practised  by  the  quarrymen. 
dares  that  he  has  no  religious  ideas  or  feelings  Mr.  Evans  thought  that  the  axes,  purporting  to 
whatever :  if  this  be  true,  he  at  least  has  sufli-  be  from  the  black  band,  had  been  artificially 
dent  capacity  for  such  notion  and  feeling]  to  stained  with  the  irony  deposit.  M.  Boucher 
necesdtote  our  cledxing  him  vrf^  Homo  eapiene,  still  maintained  a  different  view  of  the  case. 
We  could  go  no  lower  than  the  Andamaner,  He  had  extracted  the  jaw  from  the  substance 
without  coming  to  brute  benightedness.  He  of  the  bed  itself  and  declared  that  M.  Dimpr6 
bdieved  the  Neanderthal  man  to  have  been,  had  taken  out  the  kaehe  in  the  same  way,  both 
accor&igly,  a  being  specificdly  distinct ;  and  in  presence  of  a  number  of  spectators ;  and  they 
he  would  propose  for  him  the  designation  of  felt  sure  tiie  gravel  had  not  been  disturbed.  He 
ffomo  NeatideTthalenm,  considered  the  two  workmen  concerned  to  be 
The  Moulin- Quignon,  or  AhheeUle  Jaw. — A  persons  of  irreproachable  character.  Yetitwaa 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  a  afeotthatM.BoucherhadforyearsofOdred large 
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rewards  for  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  in  that  that  upon  the  bone  might  be  artificial, 

the  quaternary  deposits;  and  equally  so,  that  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  English  members  of  the 

the  qnarfymen  had  repeatedly  brought  to  him  Commission  maintained  that  the  flint  haeheg 

bones  wMoh  proved  not  to  be  genuine.    There  said  to  be  yielded  by  the  black  band  were  un- 

are,  indeed,  bone-bearing  beds  not  far  fh>m  authentic ;  and  finally,  the  confidence  of  some 

Abbeville.     The  quarrjrmen  of  Amiens   and  of  the  French  members  of  the  Commission  in 

Abbeville  had  begun  to  make  sham  ^^  drifb  im*  tiie  fossil  character  of  the  Jaw  began  to  be 

plements "  as  soon  as  it  paid  them  to  do  so,  shaken. 

and  of  such  they  had  sold  thousands.    They       At  this  Juncture  (May  12th),  upon  the  sugges- 

had  acquired  such  skill  as  even  to  deceive  in  tion  of  the  President,  the  Commission  acyonmed 

regard  to  the  coating  or  platina,  and  the  die-  to  Abbeville.    There,  after  taking  precautions 

coloration  of  the  surface ;  and  Mr.  Christy  had  to  avoid  any  deception,  they  made  new  excava* 

bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  spurious  hachesy  tions  into  the  cliff  of  the  gravel-pit  of  Moulin- 

by  insisting  that  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  for  Quignon,  and  in  a  bed  apparently  identical 

firom  one  to  two  pence  apiece.  with  that  from  which  the  jaw  had  been  ex- 

An  article  by  Mr.  Falconer  on  the  subject  tracted,  at  a  depth  of  four  metrea  below  the 

of  the  supposed  fossil  bone  appeared  in  the  surface,  there  were  disengaged  under  the  very 

London  "  Times,"  of  April  25th.    An  animated  eyes  of  the  members  many  hatchets  of  flint 

discussion  had  soon  sprung  up,  touchiDg  the  which  were  every  way  similar  to  those  the 

questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Jaw  was  authenticity  of  which  had  just  been  questioned 

authentic,  and  a  true  fossil ;  and  at  length  upon  by  the  English  io/oaru.     joesides  this,  direct 

the  proposition  (May  2d)  of  M.  Lafftet,  a  soien-  testimony  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  jaw 

tific  reunion  or  conference  with  a  view  to  set-  in  the  "  black  band  "  was  brought  forward  to 

tling  these  questions  was  determined  on.    Of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission, 
this,  the  French  members  were  MM.  Quatre-       Finally,  while  all  the  members  agreed  in  re- 

fages,  Lartet,  Delesse,  Desnoyers,  and  Mikie-  garding  the  jaw  as  authentic,  there  was  not  the 

Edwards,  the  last-named  of  whom  acted  as  same  unanimity  in  respect  to  its  age.     The 

President ;  while  M.  TAbb^  Bourgeois  and  M.  dissenting  members-  handed  in  the  following 

Gaudry  also  took  part.    The  English  deputies  notes: 

were  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Busk,  and  Prof.  ABwctnM,  Jtoy  18I^  1868. 

W.  B.  Carpenter ;  and  after  the  first  sitting        I  am  of  opinion  thai  the  findins  of  the  bninan  jaw 

also  Mr.  Prestwich.    .The  members,  with  this  f*  MouUn-Quignon  is  authentic,  But  that  the  charao. 

<.;»»i<^  ^^^^^4-\^^    -u««{«»  ^^^^\^^A  TtZLi^  ^-  i.iv*  tcra  which  it  presents,  token  in  connection  with  tho 

angle  exception,  having  reached  Pans  on  the  conditions  unier  which  it  lay.  arc  not  consistent  with 

9tn  or  May,  the  sittings  were  commenced  at  the  saidjaw  being  of  any  great  antiqui^. 
once,  and  were  continued  there  during  three  h.  f^LCONER. 

days.  abbstulv,  May  ISM,  ises. 

The  jaw  was  sawn  across,  and  washed ;  the       Mr.  Busk  desires  to  add,  that  alfhon^  he  isof  opin- 

section  being  made  to  include  a  portion  of  one  ion,  indging  from  the  extermU  eondition  of  the  jaw, 

of  the  fangs  of  the  solitary  tooth  remaining  "?  f'^m  other  considerations  of  a  more  ciroumstan- 

fvi  u       tWI  r»af»:«-  ^»  ki«JIir  ^^^4-i^r,  ^^^AiiZ  tial  naturc,  that  thcro  IS  HO  longcr  Toason  to  doubt that 

in  It.     The  matrix  or  black  coating  readily  ^^e  jaw  wi  found  in  the  situation  and  under  the  cou- 

wasned  off    by  means  of  a  sponge;    there  ditions  reported  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes :  neverthe- 

was  no  appearance  of  dendrites  upon  the  snr-  less,  it  appears  to  him  that  the  internal  oondition  of  the 

face,  or  within   the  mass  of  the   bone :    not-  hon«  is  wholly  irrecondlable  with  an  antiquity  equal 

was  there  any  infiltration  through  it  of  min-  ^  *^*  "^S^^  ^  *^«  ^^^^'^  *°  ^^'^^^  ^*  ""^  *^*"**- 
eral  matter.  The  substance  of  the  bone  was  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  still  some 
dry  and  friable,  but  tolerably  firm  under  the  x>oints  to  be  cleared  up  in  relation  to  the  po- 
saw;  the  section  was  fi*esh-looking,  and  it  sition  and  character  of  the  supposed  fossil 
emitteddistinotly  the  odor  of  sawn  bone.  The  jaw,  and  that  tiie  question  of  its  antiquity 
surface  after  washing  had  a  clear,  mottled  ap-  remains  open  to  discussion.  When  commu- 
pearance,  and  was  but  slightly  eroded.  The  nications  detailing  tJie  proceedings  and  re- 
section of  the  fang  of  the  molar  yielded  all  the  suits  of  the  conference  upon  it  were,  a  few 
characters  of  freshness  which  had  been  pre-  days  later,  laid  before  the-  Academy  of  8ci- 
viously  observed  in  the  "  detached  molar."  ences,  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  de  Quatre- 
It  was  further  noted  that  the  black  coating  ma-  fages,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  objected  to  the 
terial  had  not  penetrated  deeply  into  the  dental  views  arrived  at,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the 
canal ;  and  that  the  latter  was  lined  with  a  gravel  deposit  of  Moulin-Qnignon  did  not  be- 
layer  of  fine  gray  sand,  which  appeared  to  in-  long  to  tiie  post-tertiary  or  diluvian  age  at  all, 
dicate  a  previous  lodgment  of  the  bone  in  a  non-  and  that  he  would  class- it  with  *'  deposits  laid 
ferruginous  sandy  bed.  Mr.  Busk  thought  the  down  upon  hill-sides^"  consequently  as  more 
bone  like  many  oemetery  bones,  but  quite  un-  recent  than  the  diluvium,  and  in  fact  belonging 
like  fossil  bones  of  the  Somme,  from  Menche-  to  the  actual  or  modem  period ;  and  he  added 
court,  &c.,  all  of  which  that  had  been  found  moreover  a  statement  of  his  disbelief  in  the 
were  covered  and  pervaded  with  dmdrites.  asserted  existence  of  man  as  a  contemporary 
Besides,  it  was  found  on  trial  that  the  material  of  the  extinct  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &o.,  of 
of  the  gangtie  or  matrix,  applied  soft  to  any  the  post-tertiary  period, 
solid,  would  adhere  with  great  tenacity;  so       M.  Milne  Edwards,  however   without  wish« 
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!ng  to  discuss  with  M.  de  Beaumont  the  strati-  of  the  animal  remains  on  the  Onse  indieat^ 

graphical  question,  which  he  considered  not  in  that  they  belonged  to  the  fauna  of  the  period 

his  province,  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  yeiy  antecedent  to  the  boulder  clay ;   and  conse- 

probable  that  the  jaw  from  Moulin-Quignon  is  quently,  that,  should  flint  implements  be  met 

contemporaneous  with  the  other  bones,  fossil,  with  in  the  Bedford  gravel  beds  (those  of  tiie 

obtained  from  the  same  quarry.    And  M.  J.  OuseX  the  fact  would  not  prove  that  the  J!2<^^a« 

Nickl^  in  his  note  on  the  subject  to  the  primigetmi9  and  die  associated  species  were 

«( American  Journal  of  Science,"  speaking  of  contemporary  with  man. 

course  for  Western   Europe,  declares   that,  AAer  the  reading  of  the  above  papers,  Mr. 

though  the  point  is  still  in  discussion,  the  Lyell  said  that  he  had  expected  to  hear  a 

opinion  just  stated  is  shared  by  geologiBts  and  greater  divergence  from  his  own  conclusions, 

pakaontologists  in  general  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Austen,  than  had 

Certain  other  speculations  in  reference  to  appeared.    An  elevation  of  the  region  of  the 

the  age  of  the  deposits  of  the  Somme  valley,  Bomme  valley  would  of  course  make  the  time 

wiU  now  be  briefly  indicated.  since  the  deposit  of  the  gravel  beds  there, 

SnecenkeEroBofDepoHt — ^M. Delanoue stat-  shorter;  but  could  the  fact  of  such  an  eleva- 

ed  before  the  Anuiropological  Society  of  Paris,  tion  be  shown  ?   As  to  Mr.  Austen^s  condnsion 

his  belief  that  he  had  shown  by  the  geological  of  *an  older  gravel  in  the  re^on  of  the  Ouse, 

constitution  of  the  bed  of  the  Sdmme  vslley,  he  must  show  that  such  older  formation  was 

that  after  the  first  diluvial  epoch — ^which  (up  really  under  the  drift  of  the  country.    But 

to  this  point)  would  appear  to  give  us  the  first  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  hypothesis  ap- 

date  of  humanity-— the  geological  conditions  peared  to  him  a  violent  one  to  get  rid  of  a  vio- 

determining  the  superincumbent  deposits  had  lent  conclusion. 

changed  not  less  than  four  times ;  and  the  du-  Suppa»ed  JSndenees  of  Man  in  Flioeene  8tra- 

ration  implied  in  these  four  successive  periods  to.— Mr.  0.  0.  Blake  read  before  the  London 

he  regarded  as  tru]y  incalculable.  Anthrop.  Society,  July  7th,  1868,  a  paper  de- 

Suppontwn  of  Becent  Date  of  the  SomrnsDe-  voted  diiefly  to  an  account  and  discussion  of 
pofiU. — Prof.  Phillips,  before  tiie  British  Asso-  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  by  M.  Des- 
olation, 1868,  urged  that  the  existence  of  the  noyers,  at  St  Prest,  France,  and  a  statement 
flint  implements  in  the  same  deposits  with  of  which  the  latter  had  just  communicated  to 
bones  of  extinct  animals  in  the  valley  of  the  the  French  Academy.  The  new  evidences  of 
Bomme,  might  be  accounted  for  upon  the  sup-  extreme  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  chiefly 
position  that  a  river  there  had  changed  its  po-  such  as  afibrded  by  the  rejected  d^m9  of  hu- 
sition ;  so  that  the  implements  found  near  the  man  food,  would  appear  to  indicate  the  exist- 
bottom  of  the  deposits  might  formerly  have  ence  of  man  at  a  far  more  distant  point  of 
existed  near  the  top.  But  a  more  probable  geological  time  than  any  previously  made  out 
hypothesis,  is  his  view,  was  that  there  had  — in  fact,  at  a  time  preceding  the  great  flrst 
been  an  elevation  affecting  the  valley  of  the  g^cial  period. 

Somme.    The  geography  of  France,  with  riv-  The  author  of  the  paper  desired,  as  a  pre- 

ers  running  in  parallel  lines  across  the  chalk,  paration  for  the  understanding  of  the  subject, 

he  J;hought  favored  such  a  result.  to  define,  generally,  the  horizons  or  zones  of 

Allu'Hal  AccumulatUm  in  the  Valleys  of  the  geological  distribution  of  a  few  of  the  extinct 

Sovwne  amd  Owe, — ^At  the  time  of  the  discus-  pachyderms.    There  are  three  principal  species 

sion  before  the  British  Association,  upon  a  hu-  of  European  fossil  elephanli  known :  the  Ele^ 

man  cranium  from  Amiens,  and  which  resem-  phasprimigenius  (mammoth) ;  £,  antiquvSy  and 

bled  tiie  Engis  skull,  Mr.  B.  A.  Godwin-Austen  £.  meriddonalie.    The  E. primigeniueYidA  been 

remarked  that  in  his  opinion  the  discoveries  of  discovered  in  post-pliocene  gravels  in  northern 

Amiens  had  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  Europe,  and  in  the  cave  deposits.    It  had  sur- 

antiquity  of  man,  because  he  believed  that  the  vived  through  the  period  of  the  glacial  drift, 

whole  locality  had  been  a  burying  place  for  an  The  oldest  Imown  examples  are  those  from  the 

enormous  period  of  time.    He  had  visited  the  forest-bed  of  Norfolk.    The  E.  antiquum  had 

locality  from  which  the  famous  jaw  was  taken ;  been  found  in  the   pliocene   gravel  of  the 

and  he  believed  that  the  deposit  there  was  Thames  valley ;  in  the  caves  of  EirkdcJe  and 

nothing  but  an  aocumuLation  of  drift  from  the  Eent^s  Hole;  in  the  Norfolk  forest-beds,  and 

chalk  hills  which  overhung  that  particular  spot  St.  Acheul  gravels.    The  E.  meridiimaUe  h^ 

The  same  author  on  a  later  occasioi^  read  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  forest-beds ;  in  the 

before  the  Association  a  paper  having  the  title  Norwich  crag ;    in  the  deposits  of  the  Y al 

of  the  heading  above.    The  object  of  this  pi^  d^Amo ;  and  at  St.  Prest,  near  Ghartres. 

per  was  to  show  that  the  two  river- valleys  Several  species  ofrhinoceros,  also,  are  charac- 

named  belonged  to  areas  over  which  the  geo-  teristic  of  Uie  later  tertiary  beds.  Former  palffi- 

logicid  changes  had  been  so  different,  that  no  ontologists  distinguished  two— the  R.  tiehorhi- 

comparisons  of  them  could  properly  be  made,  twm  and  the  B,  l^torhintis.  But  Mr.  Falconer's 

He  argued  that  the  materials  of  the  gravel-  researches  have  led  him  to  divide  the  latter 

beds  of  tiie  Onse  had,  like  those  of  all  the  riv-  into  three  species  :   1,  the  Bhin^megarhinvSy 

ers  of  the  east  of  England,  been  derived  from  found  in  gravels  at  Gray's  Thurrock.  and  other 

the  "boulder  formation;"  and  that  the  state  localities;  2,  the  B,  hemitceehue^  accompanying 
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the  E,  antiquua  in  most  of  the  oldest  BritiBh  epeoies.  ^  On  the  skoll  of  an  E.  meindwnalis  in 

bone-caves,  as  at  Kirkdale,  Oefn,    and  else-  the  Paris  ICusenm  of  Natural  History,  were 

where;  8,  the  R.  EtrtMcus^  the  charaoteristic  disoovered  traces  of  arrows  which  glaneed  from 

species  of  the  Yal  d'Arno  deposits,  and  of  the  tjie  bone^— ^*  the  impression  of  the  acnte  trian- 

forest-bed  and  superimposed  blue  clays  of  the  golar  cavity  left  by  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and 

Norfolk  coast,  but  nowhere  as  yet  found  in  the  &e  serrated  marks  left  by  its  edge,  are  even 

ossiferous  caves  of  Britain.     The  J2L  tieAo-  visible."    These  marks  are  very  different  from 

rhinns  is  a  species  characteristic  of  the  drifts  those  from  the  teeth  of  camivora,  and  also  from 

and  is  throughout  associated  with  the  mam-  marks  of  floating  ice.    The  skulls  of  the  huge 

moth.  deer  all  appear  to  have  been  broken  near  the 

Now,  M.  Laugel,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Parts  base  of  the  antlers  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 

Geological  Society,  has  minutely  described  the  frontal  bone,  as  in  some  of  the  ruminant  skulls 

beds  of  St  Prest,  near  Ohartres,  as  forming  a  from  the  Banish  deposits,  described  by  Steen- 

characteristically  pliocene  stratum.    This  view  strap.    Other  traces  of  knife-action  were  visi- 

the  fossils — E,  m^ndionalU,  B.  lept&rhintts,  ^ro.  ble  on  the  skulls  and  antlers  of  deer.    2£ore 

-—appear  to  prove  correct.  Lartet  and  Falconer  rarely,  in  the  same  bed,  bones  of  ruminants  are 

also  agree  in  interpreting  the  stratum  there^  found  split  open  parallel  with  their  axis,  as  if 

containing  these  remains,  as  pliocene.            '  to  allow  of  extracting  the  marrow.    Such  ex- 

In  ageologicidpoint  ofview,tiiebeds  closely  amples  are  common  also  in  the  sepultures  of 

resemble  those  of  the  Yal  d'Amo.    They  are  the  stone,  tn^mze,  and  later  times.  Some  of  the 

composed  of  sands  of  various  colors,  ferruginous  bones  presented  also  certiun  other  fine  strisB, 

or  white,  pure  or  mixed  with  day,  with  flint  which  the  authors  already  named  do  not  refer 

pebbles  from  the  chalk,  and  some  boulders  of  to  the  agency  of  man. 

tertiary  sandstone.    The  layers  are  in  alternate  M.  Desnoyers  summed  up  in  his  paper  the 

masses,  irregularly  repeated  and  variously  in-  feusts  and  inferences  in  seven  conclusions :  i. 

clined ;  total  thickness,  89  to  60  feet.    These  The  fossil  bones  of  E.  m&HMondlM  and  certain 

are  covered  by  a  deposit  of  loSss,  and  by  the  other  species,  considered  as  characteristic  of 

more  recent  drift  deposit  (terrain  ^  ^aTM^M^T-t).  the  upper  tertiary  or  pliocene  beds,  and  di»» 

They  overlie  chalk,  and  are  separated  from  it  covered  in  an  imdisturbed  deposit  of  this  bed, 

by  a  bed  of  large  flints.  bear   marks^-as   above  described.    2.  These 

In  the  beds  thus  described,  M.  Desnoyers  in  markings  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  upon 
his  memoir  states,  the  workmen  found  fossil  the  bones  of  more  recent  species,  in  caverns  of 
remains,  especially  of  the  rhinoceros.  These  the  cbrift,  and  later.  8.  The  same  origin  may 
bones  show  strisa  of  various  forms,  depth,  and  be  affirmed  of  markings  on  the  more  ancient 
length,  which  could  not  be  the  result  of  brcAk-  and  the  more  recent  bones ;  at  iiresent,  he  can 
age  or  of  drying,  which  cut  the  bone  trans-  attribute  them  only  to  the  action  of  man.  4. 
versely  to  its  axis,  and  even  passed  above  its  Other  finer  marks  have  been  due  to  the  action 
ridi^s,  following  the  .  line  of  its  contour,  of  pebbles,  &c.  5.  The  section  of  St.  Prest, 
^^  These  strisa,  or  traces  of  incisions,  very  dean  unanimously  recognized  as  anterior  to  all  the 
cuts,  some  of  them  very  fine  and  very  smooth,  quaternary  deposits  which  contain  E,  prvmi- 
the  others  much  larger  and  more  obtuse,  as  if  genius^  presents  numerous  bones  of  E.  meri^uh 
they  had  been  produced  by  flat  or  notched  nalis^  &c.,  lowing  the  two  species  of  mark- 
plates  of  flint,  were  accompanied  by  small,  el-  ing.  *^  6.  From  these  facts,  it  appears  possible 
liptical  cuts  or  scraitches,  sharply  characterized,  to  conclude,  with  a  great  appearance  of  prob- 
as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  contact  of  an  ability,  nntU  some  more  sad^actory  explana* 
acute  instrument."  The  cuts  were  partly  oov-  tion  may  dear  up  this  double  phenomenon^ 
ered  with  ferruginous  den&ritee  and  with  sand,  that  man  has  Hved  on  the  French  soil  before 
and  their  edges  were  slightly  bouldered.  M.De8-  the  great  first  gladal  period,  and  at  the  same 
noyers  considered  these  incisions  as  perfectly  time  as  the  E,  mendionaHe^  and  the  otiier 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  f^quently  pliocene  species,  diaracteristic  of  the  Yal 
recognized  on  the  bones  of  the  fossO  cave  mam-  d^Aruo  in  Tuscany ;  that  he  has  been  in  con** 
malia  in  the  drift  (post-tertiary)  deposits,  in  the  fliot  with  these  great  animals  anterior  to  the  E. 
peat-beds,  and  even  in  far  more  recent  deposits,  primigeniits  and  other  mammalia  of  which  the 
as  in  case  of  the  Gaulish,  Gallo-Boman,  and  remains  have  been  found  mixed  with  vestiges 
Germanic  tombs.  or  indications  of  man  in  the  drift  or  quatern^ 

M.  Desnoyers  next  proceeded  to  investigate  depo^^s  of  the  large  valleys,  and  of  caverns, 

the  collections  of  bones  firom  the  St.  Prest  beds,  T.  Finally,  the  bed  at  St.  Prest  is  at  present,  in 

many  of  them  in  private  hands,  which  have  been  Europe,  the  most  ancient  example  of  theco-* 

excavated  since  1849.    Of  more  than  100  sped-  existence  of  man  and  extinct  mammalia  in  geo* 

mens  which  he  was  enabled  to  meet  with,  all  lorioal  time." 

presented  the  same  characters.    Assisted  by  M.  Mr.  Blake,  in  concluding,  thought  that  M. 

Lartet,  he  verified  the  cuts  on  bones  of  the  fol-  Desnoyers  had  made  out  a  Mr  prima  facie  case 

lowing  species  of  extinct  animals:  namely,  E,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  St. 
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'*  we  need  not  despair  of  one  day  meeting  with  Broca  tays :  The  periods  [of  man  on  the  earth] 

the  dgns  of  man's  existence  In  the  [NoifolJc]  are  no  longer  counted  bj  hundreds  or  thon- 

forest-bed,    or  in  the  overlying  strata  [the  sands,  bnt  by  myriads  of  years ;  and  we  know 

«» flnyio-marine"].  Yet,  Lyell  himself,  qpeaking  that  our  5,000  years  of  history  are  bnt  a  short 

of  the  possible  disooTery  of  traces  of  man  in  t&(9  episode  in  the  life  of  humanity.    The  types 

Ninfotk  forest-bed^  had  said  that  such  a  fact  which  we  are  enabled  to  study  appear  to  us 

*^  would  carry  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a  dis-  permanent :    can  we   say  that  they  are  so  % 

tanoe  of  time  probably  more  than  twice  as  great  Multiply  the  4,000  years,  during  which  the 

as  that  which  separates  our  era  from  that  of  ethnic  types  of  the  Egyptian  monnments  ap- 

the  most  ancient  of  the  tool-bearing  gravels  yet  pear  to  have  undergone  no  discemible  change, 

discovered  in  Picardy,»or  elsewhere.  Bnt  even  oy  10,  and  what  then? 
then,"  such  is  Lyeil^s  conclusion,  ^^the  reader       Speaking  in  relation  to  the  variability  of  man 

will  perceive  that  the  age  of  man,  thou^  pre-  before  the  British  Association,  Prof.  Wilson 

glacial,  would  be  so  modem  in  l^e  great  geolo-  said  that  we  have  now  an  illustrative  instance 

gical  calendar  (see  table  of  foasiliferous  strata,  showing  the  development  of  a  new  variety  of 

preceding),  that  he  would  scarcely  date  so  far  men.    The  Pilgrim  Fathers  took  to  America 

back  as  l£e  commencement  of  the  post-pliocene  all  the  characteristics  of  Englishmen :  about 

period.^*  200  years  had  passed,  and  what  with  the  influ- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piq>er,  Mr.  Oharlee-  ence  of  climate,  food,  and  perhaps  admixture 

worth  and  others  remarked  ths^  the  facts  on  of  Lidian  blood  (?),  the  American  race  had 

which  M.  Desnoyers  proceeded  appeared  me»-  grown  out  of  the  old  stock.    Those  who  chal- 

gre ;  and  they  suggested  caution  in  regard  to  lenged  Lyell^s  doctrine  of  derivation  from  a 

going  beyond  what  was  already  admitted.  Mr.  single  primitive  stock,  should  bear  this  fact  in 

Christy  thought  that  if  we  could  carry  the  evi-  mind.    If  200  years  had  been  sufficient  to  de- 

dence  back  to  the  fossil  awroehe  (bison),  there  velop  the  New  Englander,  what  changes  might 

woidd  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  might  not  not  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years,  under 

be  carried  back  also  to  the  Elqphaa  meridioT^  similarly  altered  conditions,  effect? 
alts.  Intelligence  of  the  Primitite  Eacea. — A  wri- 

The  Question  of  the  Yariability  of  Man. —  ter  in  the  ^  Anthrop.  Beview,"  remarks  on  this 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Orawfurd  remarks  that,  subject  that  mere  rudeness  of  workmanship  in 
although  Lyoll  adopts  the  theory  of  the  unity  the  implements  left  us  by  the  supposed  ante- 
of  the  human  race,  as  best  according  with  the  historical  peoples  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
hypothesis  of  transmutation  of  species,  yet  the  conclusion  that  they  were  physically  or 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ventured  to  morally  inferior  to  succeeding  races.  It  is 
point  out  the  primordial  stock  from  which  the  doubtful,  in  case  a  number  of  the  intelligent 
many  existing  varieties  proceed.  He  declared  people  of  the  present  time  were  cast  away  on 
the  Ethiopian  of  Egyptian  puntings  4,000  years  a  desert  island,  without  means  of  procuring  a 
old  to  be  exactly  the  Ethiopian  of  the  present  supply  of  metals,  whether  they  could  by  per- 
day ;  and  that  the  skeleton  of  an  Egyptian  cussion  and  friction  manufacture  objects  better 
mummy  of  tibat  date  does  not  differ  from  that  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  rude  imple- 
of  a  modem  Oopt.  The  people  of  a  Persian  ments  of  the  ante-historical  races, 
colony,  first  settled  in  Western  India  1,000  As,  then,  we  cannot  form  a  Judgment  from 
years  ago,  and  refraining  from  intermixture  the  works  alone  of  the  primitive  peoples,  we 
with  the  natives,  are  not  now  distingui^able  must  search  for  other  indications  of  their  men* 
from  their  coimtrymen  at  home.  The  human  tal  capacities.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted 
akeletons  of  the  Belgian  caverns,  of  times  coe-  that  mental  superiority  is  in  proportion  to  the 
val  with  the  mammodi  and  other  extinct  mam-  development  and  complexity  of  structure  of 
malia,  do  not  depart  in  a  marked  way,  either  the  brain ;  and  the  capacity  for  improvement 
in  skull  or  limb,  from  the  modem  stands^  (^  is  in  a  like  ratio.  Moreover,  the  interior  of  the 
certain  living  races.  Again,  the  human  skele-  skull  gives  a  fair  index  of  the  size  and  confer- 
tons  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  computed  by  mation  of  the  brain.  Hence,  thus  far  at  least 
some  to  be  12,000  years  old,  differ  in  no  respect  [though  on  this  point  Prof.  Waitz  in  his  recent 
from  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Swit^  work  demurs],  leading  anthropologists  have 
erland.  The  author  proceeds  to  argue,  as  he  adopted  the  particular  shape  of  the  cranium  as 
regards  the  case,  the  impossibility  of  distant  tiie  great  mark  of  distinction  between  races, 
migrations  in  early  times,  thus  forbidding  that  Then,  from'  the  observations  of  their  general 
change  of  conditions  which  would,  upon  the  smallness  of  skull,  large  development  of  the 
single-stock  theory,  be  necessary  to  the  nume-  jaws,  and  other  abnormities  of  cranial  confor- 
rous  and  marked  human  varieties  actually  ex-  mation,  the  inference  would  appear  not  to  be 
isting.  And  he  then  adds  that  if,  in  a  given  premature  that  the  original  races  tjoere  inferior 
location,  in  4,000  years,  or— supposing  tiiis  the  to  the  succeeding  immigrants  [said,  doubtless, 
age  of  the  Belgian  race  contemporary  with  the  in  reference  to  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
mammoth— in  100,000  years,  the  change  is  gerOj  rope] ;  and  that  the  primitive  race  is  now  ex- 
then,  if  we  multiply  such  periods  by  any  nam-  tinct  in  Europe,  having  shared  the  fate  of  the 
ber  whatever,  it  must  still  be  tero,  gigantio  anunals  with  which  it  was  contempo- 

On  this  subject  of  variability  of  man,  M.  raneous. 
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Distinctions  holdifig  het/wesn  Man  and  the  ft*om  the  apparent  fact  of  absence  of  such  feel- 
Anthropoid  Apes, — ^The  assumed  anatomioal  ing  and  idea  among  certain  of  the  least  intelli- 
distinctions  so  long  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Owen  gent  varieties  of  mankind.  Thns,  as  already 
as  observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  brains  of  mentioned,  Dr.  Monatt  denies  that  the  Anda- 
man and  of  the  ape-tribes — ^namely,  the  assert-  maners  have  any  notions  of  religion ;  •end  a 
ed  presence  in  the  former,  bat  not  in  the  lat-  like  fact  has  been  declared  of  the  Yeddahs  of 
ter,  of  a  "  posterior  lobe  covering  the  cerebel-  Oeylon.  African  travellers  agree  that  many 
lam,"  a  ^'  posterior  cornn  of  the  lateral  ven-  of  the  tribes,  both  eastern  and  western,  have 
triole,"  and  in  that  coma  a  "  hippocampas  no  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  hope  of  a  fatnre 
minor" — having  been,  by  Prof.  Hoxley  and  state.  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  for  many  years  ac- 
otiiers,  shown  to  be  entirely  mistaken  and  an-  qnainted  with  the  Indiaji  tribes  of  portions  of 
tenable,  anthropologists  have  been  led  to  note  this  continent,  declares  that  those  of  the  Up- 
whether  other  distinctions,  and  perhaps  even  per  Amazon  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
more  ladioal  ones,  may  not  be  found  in  the  and  no  word  to  express  such  idea.  [It  is  not 
anatomic£d  or  other  characters  of  the  two  denied,  however,  tiiat  even  the  lowest  men 
classes  of  beings.  have  a  capacity  of  comprehending  something 

Prof.  Bolleston  some  time  since  cited  M.  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  feeling  of  wor- 
Gratiolet  as  having  arrived  at  four  radical  cer-  ship  toward  Him,  when  knowledge  upon  these 
ebral  distinctions,  two  quantitative,  and  two  subjects  is  communicated  to  them ;  nor  is  it 
morphological.  These  are:  1,  In  absolute  claimed  that  any  brute  whatever  has  such 
weight  of  tlie  two  classes  of  brains ;  2,  In  the  capacity,  or  can  be  imbued  with  such  idea  and 
great  height  peculiar  to  the  human  brain ;  8,  feeling.  Thus,  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
In  relative  multifidity  of  the  frontal  lobes,  the  capacity  for  worship  and  adoration  there 
^'  popularly,  and  as  this  analogy  shows,  correct-  appears  still  to  exist  a  real  distinction.]  An- 
ly,  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  man's  intelli-  other  writer  remarks  that  among  North  Amer- 
gence ;"  4,  In  the  absence  of  the  external  ican  tribes,  the  Algonquins  had  no  word  ex- 
perpendicular  fissure.  pressing  "to  love  '* — a  fact  which,  in  his  opin- 

M.  Gratiolet  has  recently  been  able  to  detect  ion,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  would  serve 

in  certain  embryological  and  pathological  char-  to  show  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which 

acteristics  of  the  brain,  a  yet  more  decisive  dis-  man  may  descend. 

tinction.    He  first  remarks  that,  roan  is  man  Mr.  Crawfiird,  in  a  paper  from  which  quota- 

by  virtue  of  his  intelligence ;  and  that  he  is  tions  have  already  been  made,  replies  also  to 

intelligent  by  his  brain ;   it  is  by  his  brain,  Mr.  Huxley's  views  as  to  t^e  affinity  of  man 

therefore,  that  he  should  differ  from  the  apes,  and  the  ape  tribes.    He  asks  what  is  the  gain 

Now,  there  is  noticeable,  first,  a  great  differ-  of  showing  man's  and  the  ape's  brains  alike, 

ence  in  mass  of  brain  in  the  two  orders  of  be-  when  their  wor^ng  is  so  different? — less,  in 

ings ;   and  secondly,  an  unequal  richness  (in  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  degree  than  of  absolute 

adults)  in  secondary  convolutions.     But  the  quality.    He  regards  the  dog  and  the  elephant, 

more  decisive  distinction  just  referred  to  is  with  very  different  brains,  as  being  quite  as 

this :  that  in  the  two  the  order  in  which  the  sagacious  as  the  most  anthropoid  ape,  if  not 

convolutions  are  developed  is  absolutely  dif-  more  so.    Again,  tiie  brains  of  the  wolf  and 

ferent.      Those  convolutions    which    in  the  the  dog  he  declares  alike,  but  not  their  sense ; 

brain  of  the  human  embryo  appear  first,  are  in  and  so,  in  like  manner,  of  the  sheep  and  goat 

that  of  the  ape  formed  last.    The  consequence  The  dentition  and  digestive  organs  of  man  and 

is,  that  wl^en  arrest  of  development  takes  place  the  apes  are  singularly  alike ;  yet  man  is  om- 

in  the  brain  of  a  child,  the  organ  does  not  nivorous ;  the  monkey,  by  choice,  frugivorous. 

therefore  approximate,  but  actually  differs  more  True,  monkeys  are  not,  in  the  proper  sense 

and  more  from,  the  brain  of  the  apes.    This  of  the  word,  quadrumanous;    their  feet  are 

arrest  of    development — constituting    micro-  true  feet,  thou^  prehensile ;  while  their  hands 

cephaly — ^is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  are  also  true  hands,  and  in  them,  more  nearly 

complete  idiocy.  than  in  the  brain,  they  approach  man.    But, 

Now,  the  brain  oimicroeephali  is  poor  in  con-  with  their  seemingly  dextrous  hands,  they  can 

volutions;  and  these,  not  being  closely  pressed  neither  fashion  nor  use  implement  or  weapon; 

together,  leave  isolated  their  impressions  upon  their  brain,  anatomically  likie,  but  phvsiologi- 

the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  crani-  cally  unlike,  forbids.    [Mr. ;  Huxley  has  very 

um.     Led   by   this   discovery,  M.  Gbratiolet  recently  stated  that  none  of  the  apes  can  make 

sought  for  analogous  facts  m  the  crania  of  the  up  the  hand  into  a  proper  "  Qst,"  so  that  when 

inferior  [human]  races ;  and  he  had  succeeded  they  mean  mischiefthey  mus<t  use  their  teeth ; 

in  finding  the  same  mark  of  low  development  consequently,  he  would  add\jw^t{i*m  to^  the 

in  a  Totonaque  skull,  and  since  then  in  some  list  of  exclusively    *^  haman  characteristics." 

negro  skulls.  Among  such  characteristics,  )that  of  perfect 

The  attempt  to  found  a  distinction  between  syndactyly,  the   physiolo^cal)   ones   of  true 

man  and  the  lower  orders  of  beings  upon  the  laughter  and  crying,  and  the  p^chological  one 

possession  by  the  former  alone  of  the  religious  of  the  impulse  and  capacity  of  mrgainUig^  had 

feeling  and  of  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  been  previously  noted.]             \ 

appears  scarcely  to  be  sustained;    and  that  Mr.  Grawfurd  proceeds  to  abate  other  dis' 
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tinctions,  as  found  in  the  oircmnstances  of  fer-  dominanoe  of  the  soperior  parts  of  the  head : 

tile  intermixture  of  races  in  man,  but  not  t.  6.,  by  the  region  of  the  brain, 

among  the  monkey  tribes ;  in  the  existence  of  2.  The  Monffoliao— characterized  by  pre- 

man  in  all  climates,  while  the  monkeys  are  dominance  of  the  middle  part  of  the  head, 

chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics ;  in  the  fiict  that  with  breadth  of  the  superior  part  of  the  &ce. 

the  latter  only,  not  the  former,  is  provided  8.  The  Ethiopian,  marked   by   predomin- 

with  a  natural  covering  of  hair;  in  the  fact  ance  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  face,  the  re- 

that  tiie  former  only  provides  himself  with  gionofthe  jaws. 

clothing  and  a  dwelling ;  in  the  fact  that  man  4.  The  Hottentot---marked  by  predomin-! 
^one  stores  up  knowledge  for  his  own  use  ance  of  the  whole  region  of  the  face, 
and  that  of  all  generations ;  and  in  the  fact  The  two  elements  serving  to  determine  the 
that  no  race  of  men  has  ever  been  found  which  relative  development  of  the  facial  regions,  are : 
had  not  the  capacity  of  framing  a  language,  1,  breadth  of  the  region  measured  by  promi- 
while  the  monkeys  are,  in  this  respect,  harcQy  nence  of  the  cheek  bones ;  2,  antero-posterior 
on  a  level  with  the  parrot  and  the  noagpie.  extension,  measured  by  obliquity  of  the  face. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  tnat  the  anthropoid  apes  or  by  its  forward  projection  beyond  the  region 
most  like  man  in  structure,  are  least  like  him  of  the  brain.  The  now  classical  terms,  orthog- 
in  intelligence ;  the  gorilla,  at  the  head  of  nathic  (vertical-jawed)  bssA  prognathic  or  prog- 
the  list,  being  only  known  as  ferocious  and  un-  nathoui  (protruding-jawed),  express  the  varie- 
tamable ;  while  the  orang-outang,  in  form  near-  ties  of  the  latter  character.  To  express  the  for- 
est man,  is  described  as  a  slow,  sluggish,  dull,  mer — ^breadth  of  the  superior  part  of  tiie  face — 
and  melancholy  animaL  Again  there  are  in  the  he  would  coin  the  term  evrygnathic  (wide-jaw- 
New  World  monkeys  with  four  supernumerary  ed).  With  these  terms  we  are  enabled  in  few 
teeth ;  and  on  the  same  continent,  there  are  words  to  characterize  the  above  four  types  of 
no  anthropoid  apes  at  all  Finally,  the  author  mankind.  Thus,  generally,  the  Caucasian  type 
concludes,  the  monkey  tribes  have  an  outward  is  orthogoathic ;  the  Mongolian,  eurygnathic ; 
or  structural  resemblance  to  man,  beyond  that  the  Ethiopian,  prognathous ;  the  Hottentot,  at 
of  all  other  animals;  but  why  this  is  so  he  once  eurygnathic  and  prognathous.  These  types 
considers  a  mystery  beyond  our  understanding,  are  subdivided  into  races  distinguished  between 

Mr.  W.  Winwood  Eeade,  in  a  paper  before  themselves  by  characters  sufficiently  marked, 

the  Anthrop.  Society,  June  22d,  1868,  speak-  His  scheme  admits  at  present  twelve  races  as 

ing  of  the  anthropoid  apes  of  Africa,  said :  well  ed^blished ;  but  he  supposes  that  others 

The  habits  of  the  gorilla  do  not  differ  from  will  yet  be  added. 

those  of  the  chimpanzee ;  though  the  natives  St.  Hilaire  has  been  the  first  to  embody  in  a 
regard  the  latter  as  the  more  intelligent.  He  system  the  distinction  between  the  hyper- 
would  mention  a  fact  not  previously  made  pub-  borean  peoples  of  the  eastern  and  those  of  &e 
lie,  namdy,  that  both  these  apes  build  nests  as  western  continent.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
lying-in  hospitals  for  their  fezuales.  These  are  all  the  peoples  situated  near  the  polar  ocean, 
simply  rude  layers  o^ticks  and  branches.  from  Lapland  round  to  Greenland,  formed — as 

finally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  generally  ad-  living  in  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  heat, 

mitted,  and  even  among  those  who  adopt  the  and  amid  closely  similar  fiorfe  and  faunee— a 

theory  of  development  in  accordance  with  single  race,  in  characters  allied-  to  the  Mongo- 

which  man  might   appear  to  have  had  his  lian.    But  Prince  Napoleon  brought  back  from 

origin  from  lower  orders  of  creatures,  that  his  expedition  to  the  northern  seas  a  series  of 

there  are,  and  especially  in  the  mental  consti-  crania  which  had  served  to  overthrow  that 

tution  of  man,  unquestionable  and  great  dis-  opinion.    M.  Henry  Gu^rrault,  a  surgeon  on 

tinctions  between  him  and  the  most  highly  that  expedition,  first  observed  the  considerable 

developed  of  those  lower  creatures.     These  differencesbetween  the  cranium  of  a  Laplander 

most  radical  distinctions  are  to  be  found  in  his  and  that  of  an  Esquimaux.    Both  these  peo- 

inteUectualpowers, andinhistesthetical,  soda],  pies  approach  the  Mongolian  type;   but  the 

moral,  and  religions  natures.    And  to  say  that  first  does  so  by  the  globular  form  of  the  crani- 

man  has,  at  some  indefinite  period  of  past  time,  um,  the  second,  by  tne  form  of  cranium  known 

emerged  even  from  the  level  of  the  higher  as  the  pyramidal :  these  characters  being  such 

apes,  would  not  still  be  to  deny  that  now  the  as,  in  the  Mongolians,  are  combined.     Thus, 

actual  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of  there  are  at  least  two  northern  polar  races ; 

beings  are  practically  immeasurable  and  im-  and  St  Hilaire,  restricting  the  term    "hy- 

paasable.  perborean  "  to  the  type  proper  to  the  polar  re- 

8t,  HilaMB  Clamfictition  of  Mankind. —  gions  of  Europe,  applies  totiiat  of  the  same  re- 

VL  Cieoffroy  St.  HUaire  considers  that  the  pri-  gions  in  North  America  the  designation  of 

mary  division  of  mankind,  established  upon  dis-  **  paraborean.^' 

tinctive  characters  of  the  first  class,  constitutes  OratioleVi  Clamfieation  <^  M<mhind,-^'Dr. 

type$^  not  races ;  and  further,  that  the  deter-  James  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  Uiis  subject  before 

mmation  of  these  types  should  be  founded  es-  the  Brit.  Assoc,  1868.   He  first  glanced  at  pre- 

sentially  upon  the  conformation  of  the  head,  vious  classifications,  from  those  of  Ephorus  and 

He  admits  four  types :  Bufibn  to  that  of  St.  Hilaire.     He  was  con- 

1.  The   Caucasian — characterized   by   pro-  vinoed  that  in  any  attempts  at  such  classifiea- 
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tion  we  must  relj  on  anatomical  and  physio-  Mr.  Owen  Pike  alluded  to  Max  IC&Uer's 
logical  characters,  not  on  language.  He  laid  theory  that  the  root-words,  to  which  he  con- 
great  stress  on  the  forms  of  cranium,  and  ap-  ceives  all  langpiages  to  he  reducible,  express 
proved  Gratiolet's  ternary  classification,  into :  general  ideas.  He  doubted  if  this  view  is 
1,  the  JVontoZ  (European)  race;  2^  the  Parietal  proved.  MiUler  says  also  that  generaiidewi 
(Mongolian) ;  3,  the  Occipital  (Negro).  These  are  peculiar  to  man.  But  if  the  speaker  sud 
cranial  distinctions  coincide  with  the  differ-  ^*cat"tohis  dog,  the  latter  looked,  not  after 
ences  of  mental  and  moral  character,  which  any  particular  cat,  but  after  cats  in  generd. 
Dr.  Hunt  believed  to  be  solely  dependent  on  He  concluded  that  animals  have  general  ideas, 
man^s  physical  structure.  Other  secondary  and  that  Miiller  had  confounded  general  with 
physical  characters  could  be  made  available ;  abstract  ideas.  Miiller  also  concluded  that  be- 
as  those  of  color,  stature,  hair  and  beard.  Ion-  cause  the  Aryan  roots  express  general  (abstract) 
gevity,  diseases,  temperaments,  odor,  totozoa,  ideas^  the  words  composing  the  original  laa- 
&c.  If  we  were  guided  solely  by  language,  we  guage  of  mankind  represented  such  ideas.  Bat 
should  class  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  it  is  not  pretended  tliat  the  Aryan  is  the  orig- 
islands  as  Europeans;  their  physical  charao-  inal  language;  and  no  one  has  traced  the  con- 
ters  alone  mark  them  negroes.  We  can  change  nections  of  the  immense  numb^  <tf  languages 
the  language  of  a  race,  but  scarcely  its  religion,  not  included  in  the  Aryan  fiEunily.  He  thou^t 
or  its  innate  ideas  of  art.  Not  yet  being  able  it  singular  that  the  theory  of  the  ^^  unity  of  lan- 
to  say  how  the  varieties  of  mankind  have  origi-  guage  "  should  be  so  much  more  popular  than 
nated,  we  must  for  the  present  class  them  that  of  the  "  unity  of  origin  of  species."  But 
according  to  the  physical  and  physiological  dis-  LyeU  had  shown  the  remarkable  resemblance 
tinctions  now  existing  between  them.  between  the  theory  of  natural  selection  aa  ap- 
is Bace  determinable  by  Language  f — ^Mr.  plied  to  organic  species,  and  the  history  of  the 
John  Crawfnrd  read  a  paper  before  the  British  origin  of  dialects  and  languages. 
Association  on  "The  Oeltio  Languages  inref-  Schleicher  an  ^^ Natural  Seleetian^^  in  Laa^ 
erence  to  the  Question  of  Bace."  He  was  an-  guage, — M.  Aug.  Schleicher  has  recently  pub- 
swered  in  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  lished,  at  Weimar,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
and  of  greater  length,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Oharnock,  in  Darwinian  Theory  and  Philology."  In  this  he 
which  the  latter  said:  contends  that,  as  LyeU  had  intimated,  there  ia 
Bace  can  never  to  a  certainty  be  determined  a  dose  analogy  between  the  genesis  of  species 
by  language.  People  of  the  same  rdce  may  among  organized  beings  and  in  language.  The 
speak  two  different  languages ;  while,  on  the  philologist,  like  the  naturalist,  is  often  puxzled 
other  hand,  people  of  different  races  may  come  by  the  phenomenon  of  languages  possessing 
to  speak  the  same  language,  or  languages  which  well-marked  and  apparently  ineffaceable  points 
are  derivatives  from  the  same  source.  An  ex-  of  difference,  yet  at  the  same  time  presenting 
ample  of  the  latter  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of  tokens  of  a  unity  of  origin.  It  must  be  sup- 
the  Italian  and  French  nations,  which,  though  posed  that  the  accidental  divergences  in  speech 
of  different  races,  speak  languages  having  a  were  at  the  first  well-niffh  innumerable.  But 
common  origin — ^in  the  Latin  tongue.  the  very  conditions  of  tne  existence  of  words. 
Anthropological  Bearinge  of  Language. — ^Mr.  would  tolerate  for  each  meaning  only  a  few. 
Charnook's  paper  had  previously  been  read  be-  Those  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  users,  or 
fore  the  London  Anthrop.  Society;  and  on  that  to  convenience  of  use,  would  alone  persist — 
occasion  the  President,  Dr.  James  Hunt,  re-  would  in  the  end  triumph  over  their  weaker 
marked  that,  although  some  were  inclined  to  rivals.  Thus,  from  countless  varieties  in  the 
consider  that  the  field  of  anthropology  did  not  outset,  the  tongues  from  which  the  Indo-Ger- 
include  the  science  of  language,  he  could  not  manic,  the  Turanian,  and  the  Semitic  have  de- 
himself  agree  in  this  opinion ;  but  he  thought  scended,  being  better  fitted  than  their  competi- 
that,  through  observations  upon  languages,  vidu-  tors  for  the  purposes  of  human  society,  drove 
able  results  might  be  reached*  out  the  others;  and  these  groups  now  remain 
Mr.  Bendyshe  thought  the  only  tenable  the-  as  if  originally  of  separate  creation.  And  it  is 
ory  of  the  origin  of  human  languages  was  that  certainly  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  same 
which  Max  Miiller  had  designated  the  ^^  bov)-  ingenious  tiieory  should  solve  mysteries  in 
v>ow "  theory.  The  onomatopoeia  would,  in  sciences  whose  subjeot-matter  is  so  widely  dif- 
course  of  the  development  of  a  language,  be-  ferent. 

come  less  apparent;  yet  it  could  in  earlier  agds  A  reviewer  of  M.  Schleicher's   pamphlet 

have  formed  the  whole  of  the  language.    Pic-  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  one 

ture-writing  points  to  this  theory.   He  thought,  tongue  over  others  in  the  "  struggle  for  life," 

further,  that  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  .is  in  England 

hitherto,  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  remem-  gradually  rooting  out  the  Celtic,  as  it  has  d<me 

bered,  when  we  hear  of  such  a  word  as  serpens  &e  Norman  French.     The  same  principle  is 

being  like  sarpa,  and  erpoy  and  so  in  other  sim-  illustrated  <m  a  greatly  increased  scale  in  the 

ilar  cases,  that  we  are  hearing  these  words  as  United   States,    where   the   same   victorious 

they  are  uttered  by  the  same  mouth,  and  by  tongue  rapidly  and  surely  supplants  all  the 

one  accustomed  to  a  particular  style  of  pro-  other  imported  languages  and  dialects  of  £u- 

nunciation.  ropean  countries. 
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Ch'awfurd  on  the  Aryan  7%eory  in  Language.        Commixture  of  Baeee,—1£T,    Orawfurd,  in 

—The  author,  in  a  paper  from  which  we  have  another  paper,  considers  this  subject  in  its  re- 

already  quoted  nnder  other  heads,  said  on  this  lations  to  the  progress  of  oivilization.    He  ar- 

snbject :  The  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  theory,  gnes  that,  when  the  qualities  of  difierent  races 

bad  its  origin  and  its  chief  support  in  Germany,  of  men  are  equal,  no  detriment  results  from 

It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  most  elevated  table-  their  union.    Thus,  he  regards  the  French  and 

land  of  Central  Asia  there  existed,  in  times  far  English,  both  mongrel  nations,  as  equal  to  the 

beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  tradition,  a  purer  breeds   of  Germany   and  Scandinavia, 

country  to  which  (on  very  slender  grounds)  ]But  when  intermixing  races  are  quite  unequal, 

the  name  of  Aryana  had   been  given :    the  — ^in  |>hysical,  or  in  mental  development, — ^the 

people  of  this  country  and  their  language  had  deterioration  of  the  higher  race  is  the  result. 

been  called  Aryan.    This  nation,  a  nomadio  In  cases  of  extreme  disparity,  however,  there 

one,  for  some  unknown  cause  betook  itself  to  is  antipathy  ;  and  consequently,  in  such  cases, 

distant  migrations ;  one  section  of  it  proceed-  no  intermixture  occurs, 
ing  south-westwardly,  to  people   Hindustan,        In  his  lectures  very  recently  delivered  before 

and  another  north-westwardly,  to  people  west-  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  on  the  "  Classi- 

em  Asia  and  Europe,  as  far  as  Spam  and  Brit-  fication  of  the  Mammcdia,"  &c.,  Prof.  Thos. 

ain.    MUUer  considered  that  before  that  time  H.  Huxley  has  taken  occasion  to  consider  the 

the  soil  of  Europe  had  been  trodden  neither  anatomical  and  ethnological  characters  of  the 

by  Celts,  GermiufiL  Sclavonians,  Bomans,  nor  Negro,  and  incidentally,  his  relation  to  the 

Greeks.    Orawfurd  concluded  that,  according  white  race.    Prom  the  anatomical  survey,  he 

tathe  theory,  the  human  skeletons  found  in  concluded  that  the  negro  was  not  in  any  such 

the  caverns  near  liege  must  have  belonged  to  sense  inferior  to  the  normal  man,  as  that  he 

these  nomads  from  Central  Asia,  or  to  their  could  be  regarded  as  nearer  to  the  brutes  than 

descendants;  so  that  the  era  of  the  imagined  races  generally,  or  as  a  "connecting  link  "  be- 

migration  carried  us  back  to  the  time  «when  tween  man  and  Uie  brutes ;  and  he  condemned 

in^n  was  a  contemporary  of  the  extinct  mam-  the  extreme  views  which  had  been  for  some 

moth,  cave-lion,  and  rhinoceros.  time  argued  to  this  latter  effect,  and  eroecially 

The  entire  frtbrio  of  the  Aryan  theory  was  very  lately  by  Dr.  James  Hunt,  of  London, 
founded  on  the  detection  of  a  smaU  number  of  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  showed  that  between 
words,  in  mutilated  form,  as  beine  common  to  the  white  races  and  the  negro  there  are  actual 
most,  though  not  to  all,  of  the  languages  of  physiological  differences ;  and  that  they  are 
Western  Asia  and  Europe — a  discovery  re-  such  as,  by  the  light  of  experience  and  analogy, 
markable  enough,  but  clearly  pointing  only  to  are  to  be  interpreted  as  inferiorities.  He  al- 
an  antiquity  in  the  history  of  man  far  beyond  luded  to  three  theories  respecting  the  social 
the  reach  of  history  or  tradition  ( I ).  The  position  of  the  negro,  as  held  by  iJiose  who 
Aryan  he  regarded  as  a  language  of  the  imagi-  take  the  more  favorable  view  of  his  capacities : 
nation ;  and  of  the  existence  of  which  no  sum-  first,  that  the  negro  is  the  equal  of  the  white 
dent  proof  ever  had  been,  or  could  be,  given,  man ;  secondly,  that  he  is  better  than,  or  at 
The  anticipation  implied  in  the  theory  is  that  least  the  necessary  complement  to,  the  white 
of  ultimately  reducing  all  the  languages  of  the  man,  so  that  an  intermixture  of  l^e  two  races 
earth  io  a  very  few  primitive  ones.  The  theory  is  desirable  even  to  Uie  latter;  and  thirdly, 
itself  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  all  Ian-  that  he  is  improvable  into  something  like  equal 
guages  are  traceable  to  monoeyUdbic  roots:  the  capacities  and  standing  witii  the  latter.  Ad- 
copious  Sanskrit  is  said  to  be  actually  traced  mitting  at  least  a  probable  germ  of  truth  in  the 
to  about  1900  such  roots.  But  the  lajiguages  third  of  these  opinions.  Prof.  Huxley  remarks 
which  Mr.  Orawfurd  had  examined  are  not  so  on  the  previous  ones, — "  The  two  former  prop- 
resolvable:  they  have  a  migority  of  dissyllables  ositions  are  so  hopelessly  absurd  as  to  be  un- 
and  trisyllables  which  are  irreducible,  and  ap-  worthy  of  serious  discussion."  In  a  review  of 
pear  to  have  no  recondite  sense.  In  any  case,  this  lecture,  in  the  "  Beader,"  London,  March 
he  could  not  see  how  the  Aryan  theory  illus-  6th,  1864,  the  writer,  after  giving  some  account 
trates  or  bears  on  that  of  transmutation  of  spe-  of  the  doctrine  of  *^  Miscegenation,"  whidi  he 
cies  by  natural  selection.  Of  the  latter  process,  states  has  been  lately  broached  in  this  country, 
the  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  almost  to  es-  adds :  **  He  [Huxley]  appears  to  hold  that 
cape  notice.  But  of  changes  in  language,  the  general  intermarriage  of  the  white  and  black 
causes  are  in  unceasing  and  active  operation^  races  would,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  be  a 
and  the  evidences  are  patent  and  abundant,  culpable  consent  to  a  deterioration  of  the  spe- 
Among  the  causes  are  social  progress,  the  inter-  cies." 

mixture  of  languages  through  conquest,  and       Is  Man  Comopolitef — We  are  not  at  this 

the  effects  of  commercial  intereourse,  and  of  moment  able  to  state  who  it  was  that  first  dis- 

religious  conversions.     Tbe  author  regarded  cussed  this  question,  or  that  first  gave  publicity 

the    Aryan  theory  as    ir  monstrous   fiction,  to  the  doctrine  that  man  is  not  cosmopolite-^ 

Changes  in  language  he  considered  the  exclu-  in  other  words,  that  given  races  cannot  migrate 

STve  work  of  man ;  those  in  species,  by  natural  at  random  to  whatever  parts  of  the  globe  in- 

selection,  if  they  exist  at  all,  the  spontaneous  dination  may  lead  them  to ;  but  that,  in  certain 

*work  of  nature,  unaided  by  man.  cases,  deterioration  must  be  the  result.    The 
VOL.  III. — 25      A 
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late  Dr.  Robert  Enoz,  •£  England,  however,  them],  the  whites  have  not  increased  in  any 

was  a  prominent  advocate  of  this  theory,  in  way  approaching  the  increase  of  the  whites  in 

which  it- is  contended  that  Asia  is  for  Asiatics,  North  America — a  fact  which  he  attributes  in 

Africa  for  A&icans,  Europe  for  Europeans ;  great  measure  to  difference  of  climate, 

and,  as  the  corollary  is  drawn  by  some  writers,  8.  That  the  fusion,  or  rather,  confusion  of 

America  for  Americans — ^meaning  by  this  term  the  White,  Indian,  and  Negro  elements,  partio- 

the  aboriginal  or  red  men.  nlarly  shown  in  tlie  Spanish  portion  of  the  con- 

M.  Bondin,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Non-cosmo-  tinent,  is  unfavorable  to  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
politism  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,"  read  some  prolific  progeny ;  while  it  results  in  number- 
time  since  before  the  Paris  Anthrop.  Society,  Jess  varieties  of  mulattoes  and  zamboes. 
declares  that  in  case  of  moat  races — ^the  yellow  4.  That  there  has  been  for  the  last  30  years 
and  a  few  oUiers  being  excepted — acdimati-  a  continual  cry  from  the  South  American  Re- 
zation  is  for  each  circumscribed.    He  says  it  is  publics  for  European  immigration ;  but  that,  to 
well  ascertained  that  the  European  races  can-  such  immigration  there  have  been  two  draw- 
not,  wi^out  continual  reinforcement  from  the  backs-^the  generally-continued  state  of  an- 
mother  countries,  maintain  themselves  in  trop-  archy,  and  the  climate, 
leal  Africa  and  Asia.    MM.  Rameau  and  Qua-  5.  That  the  mixed  breeds  or  varieties  are  not 
trefages,  in  remarking  upon  this  paper,  ques-  so  prolific  as  pure  species, 
tioned  whether  the  European  races  preserve  6.  That  in  many  of  the  (S.  A.)  Republics, 
their  type  in  America.    The  observations  of  children  of  European  parents  are  reai*ed  with 
the  latter  .would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that,  more  or  less  difficulty. 

in  some  parts  of  North  America,  both  the  7.  That   the   long   wars   of  independence 

European  and  t^e  African  races  showed  in  thinned  the  male  population,  and,  since  their 

their  physiognomy  an  approach  to  the  abori-  termination,  many  of  the  Republics  have  had 

ginal  type  of  the  country.    This  opinion  Prof,  long  periods  of  sanguinary  civil  war ;  a  fact 

n .  B.  Carpenter  had   also   expressed,  some  which  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to 

years  since.  the  circumstance  of  the  mixed  populations  .of 

M.  2£artin  de  Moussy,  however,  regarding  Whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes, 

these  conclusions  as  doubtful,  opposed  to  them  In  the  discussion  whidi  followed  the  read- 

the  instance  of  a  German  colony,  founded  in  ing  of  this  paper,  Drs.  Berthold  Seeman  and 

Paraguay  in  1535,  by  soldiers  of  Charles  Y. ;  James  Hunt   confirmed  the  opinion   already 

this  people,  although  they  have  since  that  time  named   as  Jiaving   been   advanced  by  MM. 

received  no  addition  of  the  German  element,  Rameau  and  Quatrefages,  and  by  Dr.  Carpen- 

being  declared  to  be,  to  this  day,  perfectly  like  ter,  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  a  gradual 

the  Germans  of  Europe.  change  of  type  in  the  European  peoples  settled 

JBoUaert  on  the  Populations  of  the  N'ew  in  America.  The  former  questioned  whether 
World, — ^Mr.  W.  Bollaert  read  a  paper  on  this  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
subject  before  the  London  Anthrop.  Society,  would  not  die  out,  if  it  were  not  constantly 
May  12th,  1863.  He  leaned  to  the^  polygenist  recruited  from  Europe.  He  thought  the  Amer- 
theory ;  and  set  down  the  primitive  species  ican  people  inclining  to  be  moody,  but  when 
of  men,  distinguishable  by  color,  as  the  White,  excited,  very  vehement;  and  he  stated  that 
Brown,  Red,  Black,  &o.  He  then  considered  among  them,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  lean- 
the  several  ethnic  realms  of  North  and  South  ness  is  prevdent,  the  calves  of  the  legs  not  he- 
America,  and  gave  the  present  numbers  and  ing  well  developed ;  and  that  the  hair  inclines 
characteristics — in  some  cases  the  past  also—  to  grow  long  and  straight,  and  is  only  in  very 
of  the  populations  of  the  different  countries,  rare  Instances  curly.  Yet  he  admitted  that  in 
Speaking  of  Mexico,  he  remarks :  *^  In  1858,  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Ken- 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  been  in  existence  38  tuoky,  very  fine  specimens  of  men  are  found, 
years,  and  had  had  fifty-six  violent  changes  of  The  President,  Dr.  Hunt,  said  that  a  great 
government.''  In  respect  to  the  negroes  inithe  change  of  opinion  appeared  to  be  taking  place 
United  States,  he  declares  that,  while  their  with  regard  to  the  acclimatization  of  man. 
number  is  at  present  about  4,000,000,  during  The  same  influence  unfavorable  to  the  reaiing 
the  past  three  centuries  not  less  than  14,000,000  of  European  children,  obtains  in  India  and  in 
had  been  imported  from  Africa  into  the  coun-  Australia,  as  in  South  America.  These  and 
try.  He  thinks  the  mixture  of  the  white,  red,  other  facts  tend  rather  to  the  conviction  that 
and  black  species  imfortunate — resulting  in  va-  man  has  not  that  power  which  has  so  often 
rieties  which  are  not  the  best  specimens  of  been  ascribed  to  him,  of  living  and  producing^ 
humanity,  if  we  examine  them4)hysiolo^cally,  prolific  offspring  in  iJl  the  climates  of  the  world, 
psychologically,  or  in  their  political  history.  The  2fbrth  American  Climate^  and  its  Bff^ects, 
The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions  :  — ^M.  E.  Desor  remarks  that  the  German  or 

1.  That,  when  first   discovered    in   1492,  Swiss  emigrant,  tiipn  first  landing  in  New 

America  had  an  aboriginal  population  of  prob-  York,  thii&  tiie  cnmate  much  the  same  as 

ably  over  100,000,000 :  at  present  that  popula-  that  of  his  own  country.    But  if  he  resides 

tion  numbers  only  about  12,750,000.  there  for  a  time,  he  soon  finds  it  necessary  to 

^  2.  That  in  the  late  Spanish- American  colo-  change  his  habits  and  mode  of  life.    It  is 

nies,  and  the  present  Republics  [succeeding  about  240  years  since  the  first  colonization  of 
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New  England,  "wliich  was  made  by  English-  find  their  secret  source  in  the  jealousies  of  na- 
men,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  An-  tions  and  races ;  and  without  doubt,  to  some 
glo-Saxon  race.  But  now,  the  purely  English  extent,  also,  in  the  much  more  practical  mo- 
breed  is  no  longer  seen.  An  Americo-Euro-  tive  of  a  desire  to  discourage  the  emigration 
pean  type  has  been  developed ;  and  this  is  to  this  country,  continually  and  actively  going 
most  marked  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  on  from  the  countries  of  Western  and  Central 
race  is  the  least  mixed.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  Europe,  of  those  who  constitute  an  important 
considered  the  effect  of  intermixture ;  and  con-  portion  of  the  capable  and  productive  mem- 
sequently,  again,  it  must  be  produced  by  ex-  bers  of  their  own  industrial  classes.  But  ad- 
ternai  influences.  mitting  thus  much,  there  is  still  left  in  the 

The  new  type  is  strongly  marked  by  certain  statements  referred  to  a  residuum  of  unques- 
physical  characters.  Heferring  the  change  of  tionable  fact,  and  which,  moreover,  is  of  such 
type  chiefly  to  the  influences  of  climate,  these  character  as  to  render  it  of  the  deepest  inter- 
appear  [to  explain  more  definitely  M.  Desor^s  est  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  cannot, 
statements]  to  take  efiTect  primarily,  or  in  most  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  be  denied  that  in  the 
marked  degree,  upon  the  assimilative  and  nu-  population  of  the  United  States,  in  course  of 
tritive  functions  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  two,  or  at  most  three  generations,  the  Teuton 
glandular  or  secretory  system ;  and  they  are  ceases  to  be  Teutonic,  the  Englishman  to  be 
evidenced  chiefly  in  the  loss  of  adipose  tissue  English,  the  Celt  to  be  Celtic,  and  so  on ;  nor, 
and  shrinking  of  the  muscles,  with  a  general  that  all  these  blend  or  lose  themselves  in  a 
tendency  to  attenuation  of  form,  to  pallor  of  new  race,  which  has  physiological,  physiog- 
the  surface,  and  often  delicacy  of  appearance ;  nomicaJ,  and  to  some  extent  mental  character- 
these  conditions  being  frequently  accompanied  istics  peculiar  to  itself;  nor,  yet  again,  that 
with  marked  excitability,  and  lack  of  the  now-  these  cnaracteristics  are  in  so  marked  a  degree 
er  of  endurance.  An  absence  of  corpulence  individual  and  uniform,  as  to  forbid  the  suppo- 
is  almost  the  invariable  rule,  the  exceptions  be-  sition  that  they  may  be  the  merely  incidental 
ing,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  in  case  of  result  of  combination  of  the  traits  of  two  or 
foreigners.    The  tendency  to  delicacy  of  form  more  parent  stocks. 

and  lack  of  endurance,  especially  in  women,  is       It  by  no  means  follows  that,  as  some  have 

beginDing  to  be  deplored  by  the  American  peo-  argued,  the  new  type  here  developing  is  but  a 

pie  themselves.  stage  in  a  physical  decay  or  declme ;  indeed, 

The  writer  thinks  that  very  few  Europeans  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  facts  that  go  to 
grow  fat  in  the  United  States ;  but  that  Amer-  prove  the  contrary.  In  the  statement  of  the 
icans  residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Europe  physiological  and  personal  characteristics  point- 
grow  more  hearty  and  portly,  and  tliat  the  ed  out  in  the  preceding  section  as  marking  that 
same  result  is  apt  to  occur  to  those  who  re-  type,  there  is,  however,  a  degree  of  truth.  In 
turn  to  Europe  after  a  long  stay  in  America,  the  opinion  of  the  compiler  of  this  article,  the 
He  says  that  the  hair — which,  when  kept  prop-  very  nature  of  the  effects  which  have  already 
erly  moist  by  the  oily  secretion  of  the  scalp,  been  remarked  points  to  the  cause  or  causes  by 
inclines  to  curl — tends  in  America  to  dryness,  which  they  are  produced,  indicating  in  fact 
and  to  grow  stiff  and  lank ;  and  he  appears  to  that  those  causes  are  cUmatiCy  or  atmospheric  ; 
assert  that  in  American  cities  hair-dressers  are  and  he  desires  briefly  to  intimate  in  this  place 
more  numerous  than  in  others,  as  also  that  the  — and  without  going  into  details  of  argument 
hair  of  Europeans  coming  to  the  country  re-  — what,  it  has  appeared  to  him,  are  some  of 
quires  more  softening  with  pomade,  &c.,  than  those  causes,  if  they  be  not  indeed  the  precise 
it  had  been  wont  to  do.  ones  to  which  the  peculiarities  of  climatic  in- 

Ab  to  personal  characteristics,  the  same  wci-  fluence  here  are  to  be  attributed, 
ter  asserts  that  the  people  of  this  country  dis-  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  thus  far,  the 
play  a  general,  feverish  activity ;  that  every  climate  of  our  country  may  be  said  to  have 
one  is  in  a  hurry  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  people  been  by  immigrant  European  races  fairly  test- 
do  not  walk,  but  run.  This  activity  appears  ed  only  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  inte- 
iostinctive ;  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  an  rior  regions,  and  not  as  yet  in  those  bordering 
innate  restlessness.  He  repeats  the  charge,  so  on  the  Pacific.  Now,  the  effect  of  unequal  so- 
ofiten  made  against  us,  of  fast  eating ;  and  he  lar  heat  in  different  latitudes  and  of  the  earth's 
thinks  that,  in  this  country,  the  use  of  spiritu-  rotation,  combined,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  keep 
oas  liquors  [and  what  is  to  be  said  of  tobacco  ?]  up  certain  great  circulations  both  in  the  oceans 
proves  more  hurtful  than  in  the  countries  of  and  the  atmosphere.  The  resulting  warm 
Europe.  oaean  currents  move  at  once  to  the  poles  and 

Possible  Causes  of  the  Peculiar  Action  of  eastwardly,  and  hence  fiow  to  the  westward 

the  ^orth  American  Climate, — It  is  not  dim-  shores  of  the  continents,  rendering  the  climate 

culttounderstandthat,  of  the  statements  which  of  these,  for  any  given  latitude,  warmer  than 

have  been  made  by  European  writers  on  the  that  of  the  eastern  shores,  against  which  on 

subject  of  the  climate  of  North  America,  and  the  contrary  the  returning  cold  currents  tend 

the  influences  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  it,  to  move;  while  another  consequence  is,  that 

some  are  over-colored;  nor,  to  believe  that  some  in  temperate  latitudes  generally,  the  air  of  the 

of  them  are  even  drawn  from  imagination,  or  western  is  also  more  humid  than  is  that  of  the 
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eastern  ehores.  In  a  word,  the  climate  of  west- 
ern coast  regions  is,  as  the  rnle,  the  more  mild, 
bland,  and  genial ;  while  that  of  eastern  coast 
and  interior  regions  is  generally  cooler,  drier, 
more  bracing  or  exciting.  This  dryness  and 
exciting  quality  of  the  aic  of  onr  country  is 
familiar  to  dose  observers,  as  characterizing, 
more  or  less,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  por- 
tions of  it,  at  least  to  the  eastward  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  ex- 
citing quality  can  also  be  noted  to  be  especially 
intense  at  certain  times,  and  again  less  at  others. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  dry  air  is  more 
readily  electrified  by  its  own  disturbance  than 
is  moist,  and  also  that,  becoming  electrified 
from  this  cause  or  by  evaporation  or  chemical 
changes  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  less 
readily  parts  with  its  electric  charge,  or  re- 
turns to  a  condition  of  eqnilibrium,  than  does 
moist  air.  Further  than  this,  Mr.  JBarder  haa 
lately  stated  that,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, "wind  which  has  recently  come 
over  the  sea  is  almost  invariably  heavily  chara- 
ed  with  ozone ;  while  land  breezes  bring  wiSi 
them  little  of  this  agent."  And  in  the  great 
atrial  circulation,  it  will  be  noted,  the  trade- 
winds  of  the  temperate  latitudes  flowing  toward 
the  equator  also  move  westwardly,  or,  upon 
eastern  shores,  from  the  oceans  over  the  land; 
those  of  western  coast-regions,  the  reverse. 

Here  we  appear  to  have  found  at  least  four 
atmospheric  or  climatic  causes,  all  of  which 
would  tend  to  produce  just  the  sort  of  efiTects 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  namely :  in 
some  portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  interior  re- 
gions of  our  country,  a  comparatively  low  temr 
perature;  in  almost  all  ^arts  a  comparatively 
drr/  atmosphere;  in  the  same  parts,  increased 
liability  to  electrical  excitation;  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  a  comparatively  highly 
ozonized  condition.  For,  as  to  the  last-named 
of  these  causes,  although  the  nature  of  ozone 
is  still  in  dispute  {see  Cuemistbt),  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  some  chemical 
agent  or  condition  of  the  air  which  possesses 
the  powers  that  have  been  attributed  to  ozone, 
and  the  tendency  of  this  agent  is  to  favor  oxi- 
dation; hence,  physiologically,  to  spur  on  or 
excite  vital  actions.  In  fact,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  the  very  electriza- 
tion of  a  dry  atmosphere  may  not,  at  the  same 
time,  generate  this  agent ;  and  hence,  whether 
an  unusual  charge  of  ozone  may  not  often 
characterize  the  air  of  our  country  in  regions 
which,  like  those  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  are 
far  removed  from  the  seaboard.  Upon  all  such 
questions,  however,  there  is  great  need  still  of 
more  extensive  and  more  careful  experiments 
than  have  yet  been  performed. 

But,  granting  that  there  were  in  oar  atmos- 
phere such  causes  of  physiological  and  mental 
excitation  as  have  now  been  suggested,  could 
it  not  be  supposed  that  observation  and  study 
should  yet  reveal  to  us  some  measures  by 
which  any  possibly  unfavorable  influences  of 
the  climate  might  be  neutralized,  or  the  prepon- 


derance assured  to  those  of  its  influences  which 
are  favorable  in  their  tendency  ?  Might  not, 
in  BQch  case,  very  much  be  aocompliuied  to- 
ward the  end  now  indicated,  by  calling  into 
requisition  the  habitnal  exercise  of  an  intelli- 
gent forethought  in  regard  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  we  are  subject  to ;  by  a  suitable  reg- 
ulation of  the  habits  of  life ;  by  resorting  as 
much  as  may  be  to  an  unexciting,  but  succu- 
lent, and  also  nutritions  and  supporting  diet- 
ary ;  by  calling  in  the  moral  power  of  self- 
coutrol,  to  the  government  of  impulses  and 
desires ;  and  finally,  by  that  more  general  and 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  solider  mental 
powers,  which,  under  the  exigencies  imposed 
by  the  earlier  periods  in  the  occupation  of  the 
vast  and  unreclaimed  territory  of  our  conti- 
nent, has  up  to  this  time  scarcely  been  practi- 
cable? 

EUROPE.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
list  of  States  into  which  Europe  was  divided  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1863,  together  with  their 
population,  according  to  the  last  ofiScial  census : 


Statbs. 


Poiiogal 

SpatD 

France 

AoBtrfA  (inciadfDff  Venetia) 

Prowlft..........! 

The  MiDor  German  States*  (excIasivG 
of  the  German  proTloees  of  Anatria, 
Praasia,  Holland,  and  Deomark) .... 

Italy 

States  of  the  Choich 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  (tncludioi^  Gibraltar,  Mal- 
ta, and  Heligoland) 

Deomark:— 

1.  Denmark  Proper,  the  Faroes, 
and  Iceland 

2.  Bchleswig-Holsteln,  and  Lauen- 
bnrgt 

Sweden 

Norway 

Bossla  (European  possessions) 

Turkey 

Greece  (including  the  Ionian  Islands). . 


FopolatloD.    CeiuuB  of 


4,08fi.880 
ie,M0,818 
87,474,782 
8S,018,938 
18»4i»l,220 


17,05S,<89 

21,778,953 

700,000 

a,510,4»4 

8,618,499 

4,782,255 

29,4661,058 


1,678,805 

1,004,473 
8,858,728 
1.480,047 
59,880,753 
1^78Q,000 
1,825,479 


1868 

1861 
1861 
185T 
1861 


1S61 

1862 

•  •  •  • 

1860 
1862 
1861 

1861 


1860 

1860 
1860 
1855 
1853 
1844 
1861 


The  territorial  division  of  Europe  was  chang- 
ed in  1863  hy  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  lal- 
ands,  which  had  hitherto  heen  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  England,  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
(See  Gbbsoe.)  A  dispute  hetween  France  and 
Switzerland,  concerning  the  frontier,  was  ami- 
cahly  settled  hy  a  treaty.    {See  Fbakcb.) 

At  the  heginning  of  the  year,  the  European 
nations  were  deeply  agitated  hy  the  outhreak 
of  an  insarrection  in  Poland,  which  spread  not 
only  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  hut  even  over  the  western  provinces  of 
Russia.  As  the  governments  and  nations  of 
Europe  generally  sympathized  with  the  Poles, 
it  was  for  some  time  expected  that  all  Europe 
would  he  drawn  into  this  war.  This  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized,  hut  the  insurrection  con- 

*  The  population  of  the  entire  German  Confederaey,  in* 
eluding  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  amounted  in  1S61  to  45,018,034. 

t  The  succession  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  In 
the  duchies  of  Scbleewig-Hulstein.  and  Lauenburg  is  disput- 
ed by  the  Prince  Frederic  of  Augustenburg.  Sec  Sciu.cs- 
wio-HoLSTKnr. 
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tinned  thronghont  the  year.  {See  Polai?d.)  In  oended  the  throne  nnder  the  name  of  King 

Angost  17th  a  Oongress  of  the  PrineeB  and  George  L 

Representatives  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  The  oountries  of  Earope  greatly  differ  as  to 
met  at  Frankfort,  npon  the  invitation  of  the  density  of  population.  While  in  England  and 
Emperor  of  Anstna,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  Wales  there  were  852  inhabitants  living  in  one 
reformation  of  the  Federal  Oonstitntion  of  Ger-  English  square  mile,  in  Russia  there  are  only 
many.  The  Austrian  project  was  adopted  by  10;  in  Norway,  12;  in  Sweden,  22;  in  Greece, 
all  but  six  votes ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Prus-  56 ;  in  Spain,  89 ;  in  Poland,  91 ;  in  Moldavia, 
sian  Government  to  take  part  in  the  Congress,  100;  in  Portugid,  104;  in  Denmark,  119 ;  in 
or  to  adhere  to  the  Austrian  project  prevented,  Switzerland,  161 ;  in  Prussia,  165 ;  in  France, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  introduction  of  176 ;  in  Brunswick,  194;  in  Holland,  280;  in 
any  reforms.  {See  Gbbuany.)  In  Novemberi  Wurtemberg,  873  ;  in  Belgium,  898.  Bow- 
one  of  the  standing  European  complications,  ever,  if  we  take  the  popmation  of  England 
that  of  Sohleswig-Holstein,  suddenly  assumed  a  alone,  leaving  out  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
warlike  aspect,  in  consequence  of  l^e  disputed  the  density  is  one  of  877  indrraduals  to  the 
successbn  m  those  two  duchies,  after  the  death  square  mile,  and  in  this  case  SVgium  is  the 
of  King  Frederic  YII.  of  Denmark.  The  ma*  only  country  in  Europe  more  thic^y  crowded 
jority  of  the  minor  Glerman  governments  and  with  inhabitants  than  England.  In  England, 
the  German  people  generally'  sustained  the  for  the  last  few  years,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
claims  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  to  the  riages  to  the  population  has  been  one  in  128, 
succession.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  willing  to  which  Is  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  most  Euro- 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  King  Christian  IX.  pean  countries.  In  Norway  the  proportion  is 
of  Denmark,  but  agreed  with  tfte  other  German  one  in  124;  inBanover,  one  in  128;  in  Hoi- 
States  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Danish  Govern-  land  and  Denmark,  one  in  129 ;  in  Sweden,  one 
ment  had  in  several  essential  points  violated  in.  185;  in  Spain,  one  in  141 ;  in  Bavaria,  one 
the  existing  international  treaties  and  the  rights  in  160 ;  and  in  Greece,  only  one  in  174.  Pro- 
of the  two  duchies.  Though  differing  on  the  portionately  more  marriages  than  in  England 
succession  question,  the  two  Great  German  and  Wales  are  made  in  France  and  Belgium ; 
Powers,  and  the  Federal  Diet  were  in  favor  (^  in  both  countries  the  rate  is  one  in  122 ;  in 
a  warlike  demonstration  against  Denmark.  The  Austria,  where  it  is  one  in  117;  in  Russia, 
Federal  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  December,  declared  where  it  is  ^e  in  111 ;  and  in  Prussia,  where 
in  favor  of  *^  Federal  execution  "  (execution  of  it  is  one  in  106.  Rather  more  fixed  is  the  pro? 
the  Federal  laws)  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  portion  of  births  topopulation.  It  is  one  in 
the  new  year  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  28  in  England  and  Wales ;  one  in  29  in  Spain 
of  war.  {See  SohlbbwichHolstbinO  and  Bavaria;  one  in  80  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
For  many  years  the  progress  of  liberal  and  and  Norway ;  one  in  32  in  Sweden ;  one  in  83 
democratic  tendencies  has  been  steady  and  in  Hanover,  the  HanBe  Towns,  and  Denmark ; 
uninterrupted  throughout  Europe,  and  nearly  one  in  84  in  Greece ;  and  one  in  88  in  France, 
every  government  finds  it  necessary  to  inaugu-  Consequently  the  natural  increase  of  population 
rate  or  sanction  some  liberal  reforms,  and  to  is  lower  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  high  mar- 
make  sopie  concessions  to  the  popular  spirit.  In  riage  rate,  than  in  any  other  European  State. 
September,  the  diet  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin-  Hore  fertile  than  Engkuid  are  only  Wurtemberg, 
land  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  where  the  proportion  of  births  to  population 
Russia  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  avowed  a  is  one  in  26 ;  Russia,  w£ere  it  is  one  in  25 ; 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  constitutional  form  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  where  it  is  one 
of  government,  and  which  was  therefore  re-  in  24;  and  Poland,  where  the  proportion  is 
garded  as  the  inauguration  of  a  constitutional  one  in  28. 

era.    {See  Russia).    At  the  reelection  of  the  A  French  statistician,  Mr.  Block,  in  a  recent 

Corps  Legislatif  in  France,  the  opposition  par-  article  of  the  Eeriue  dee  devx  Mondesj  publishes 

ties  gained  considerably,  electing  together  84  the  following  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 

members,  against  5  in  1857.    {See  Fbanob.)  In  principal  States  of  Europe  a  century  hence,  if 

Prussia,  at  the  reelection  of  the  Second  Oham-  the  present  rate  of  increase  should  continue : 

hers,  the  Party  of  Progress  gained  a  signal  jtprMerU, 

triumph.    {See  Pbussia.)    In  Spain,  at  the  re-  HUlions. 

election  of  the  Cortes,  the  mi^rity  of  the  rep-    Russia 66 

resentative  party  resolved  to  take  no  part  in    France •. '87 

the  election.  {See  Spaei.)  In  Austria,  the  Gov-    Q^^^rprftein ' "  29 

emment  had  Uie  satisfaction  to  see  tiie  diet  of  luij  without  Rome  and 

Transylvania  elect,  for  the  first  time,  deputies       Venice 22 

to  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  to  see  the    Pnissia 18 

Croatians  disposed  to  follow  this  example.  {See    Germany 18 

AusTBiA.)    The  crown  of  Greece,  vacant  by    **P*"^ 

the  expulsion  of  King  Otho,  was,  after  long  ne-  EUROPEAN  OONGRESS.  The  speech  with 

gotiation,  definitely  accepted,  on  April  22d,'  which  the  Emperor  of  France  opened  on  No- 

by  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  (now  King  vember  6th  the  French  Chambers,  was  looked 

Christian  IX.)  for  his  son  "William,  who  as-  upon  by  the  European  papers  of  aJl  parties  as 


A  century  henee. 
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Great  Britain 58 

Aostria 55 

PniBsia 47 

France 46 

Italy 44 

Germany 86 
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one  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Europe.  The  Emperor  made  to  his 
fellow  sovereigns  of  Europe  the  startling  an- 
nouncement, that  in  bis  opinion  the  entire 
European  state  sjstem  was  resting  on  a  de- 
cayed foundation,  and  that  unless  a  new  and 
more  durable  edifice  be  erected,  the  whole 
fabric  mnst  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  there- 
fore proposed  the  assembling  of  a  Oongress 
which  was  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
solving  all  the  great  European  complications, 
and,  in  particular,  the  redress  of  the  grievances 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  The  Emperor 
expressed  himself  as  follows : 

Russia  has  a|padj  declared  that  conferences  in  which 
all  the  other  qnestions  now  agitating  Europe  should  be 
debated,  would  in  no  wise  wound  her  dignity.  Let  us 
note  and  act  upon  that  declaration.  Let  it  serve  us  to 
extinguish,  once  for  all,  the  fenncntiogs  of  discord, 
which  are  ready  to  burst  out  on  all  sides,  and  out  of 
the  very  maladies  of  Europe,  agitated  everywhere  by 
the  elements  of  dissolution,  let  a  new  era  of  order  and 
of  peace  be  bom.  Has  not  the  moment  come  for  re- 
constructing on  new  bases  the  edifice  shaken  hy  time 
and  destroyed  bit  by  bit  by  revolutions?  Is  it  not 
urgent  to  recognize,  by  our  conventions,  that  which 
the  peace  of  the  woria  demands  ?  The  treaties  of 
1S15  hare  ceased  to  exist  The  force  of  things  has 
overthrown  them,  or  tends  to  overthrow  them.  Al- 
most everywhere  they  have  been  violated ;  in  Greece, 
in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  Germany  on  the 
l^anube  is  endeavoring;  to  change  them.    England  has 

f;cnerou8ly  modified  them  by  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
slauds,  and  Russia  tramples  them  under  foot  in  War- 
saw. In  the  midst  of  these  excessive  violations  of  the 
fundamental  European  pact,  ardent  passions  have  been 
excited,  and  in  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  powerful 
interests  demand  a  solution.  What,  then,  more  legiti- 
mate or  more  sensible  than  to  invite  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  a  congress,  in  which  self-interest  {amour propre) 
and  resistance  would  disappej^r  before  a  supreme  ar- 
bitration. What  more  conformable  to  the  iaeas  of  the 
epoch,  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number,  than  to  speak 
to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  statesmen  of  every 
country  and  sav  to  them, — Have  not  the  prejudices 
and  rancor  w&ich  divide  us  lasted  long  enough? 
Shall  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  ^reat  Powers  unceas* 
ingly  impede  the  proeress  of  civilization  ?  Are  we 
Btill  to  maintain  mutualdistrust  by  exaggerated  arma- 
ments? Must  our  most  precious  resources  be  indefi- 
nitely exhausted  in  a  vain  display  of  force  ?  Must  we 
eternally  maintain  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
neither  peace  with  its  security  nor  war  with  its  chances 
of  success  ?  Let  us  no  longer  attach  a  fictitious  im- 
portance to  the  subversive  spirit  of  extreme  parties 
by  opposing  ourselves  on  narrow  calculations  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  peoples.  Let  us  have  the 
courage  to  substitute  for  a  sicKly  and  precarious  con- 
dition of  things  a  situation  solid  ana  reffular,  even 
should  it  cost  us  sacrifices.  Let  us  Bssemole  without 
preconceived  systems,  without  exclusive  ambition, 
animated  alone  by  the  thought  of  establishing  an 
order  of  things  founded  for  the  future  on  the  well- 
understood  interests  of  sovereigns  and  peoples.  This 
appeal,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  will  be  listened  to  by 
All.  A  refusal  would  suggest  th^  existence  of  secret 
projects  which  shun  the  Iicht.  But  even  should  the 
proposal  be  not  unanimously  agreed  to,  it  would  pro- 
duce the  immense  advantage  of  having  pointed  out  to 
Europe  where  the  danser  lies,  and  where  the  safety. 
Two  paths  are  open — toe  one  conducts  to  progress  bv 
^conciliation  and  peace ;  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  leaas 
fatally  to  war,  from  obstinacy  in  maintaining  a  course 
which  is  sinking  beneath  the  feet. 

The  great  significance  of  this  language  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  demands  thus  made  upon 


the  college  of  European  princes  are  the  same 
whjch  the  progressiye  and  revolutionary  party 
of  Europe  have  heen  for  a  long  time  making, 
and  which  the  princes  have  hitherto  rejected 
as  an  ahominahle  political  heresy.  The  demo- 
crats of  Europe  generally  demand  that  the  en- 
tire map  of  Europe  he  reconstructed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
of  the  right  of  every  live  nationality  to  on  in- 
dependent existence.  The  princes,  on  the  con- 
trary, refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  these 
claims,  and,  in  opposition,  confined  themselves 
to  plead  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1815.  The  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon 
is  the  first  aunouncement  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  progressive  party  of  Europe  can 
no  longer  be  successfully  resisted.  The  pro- 
posed Oongress  had  not  heen  convoked  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1868,  but  had  led 
to  an  interesting  diplomatic  correspondence, 
which  is  of  lasting  importance  in  the  history 
of  our  times,  al^  it  reveals  the  views  of  the 
several  European  governments  on  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  age— the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  map  of  Europe. 

The  proposition  of  the  Emperor  for  a  con- 
gress was  at  once  followed,  on  his  part,  by  an 
Autograph  letter  addressed  to  the  leading  sov- 
ereigns (altogether  fifteen  in  number),  urging 
the  same  views  and  showing,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  *speech,  that  only  by  such  means  can  war 
be  prevented,  and  the  general  stability  of  so- 
ciety firmly  and  satisfactorily  established.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  these  letters : 

Most  High  and  3fo8t  Jlltistrioim  fkyv^reipnjt^  Prince%  and 
Ftt€  Towns  which  constiiiUe  the  nigh  German  Qmfid» 
eration: 

In  presence  of  the  events  which  every  day  arise  and 
become  urgent,  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  express  my- 
self without  reserve  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom  the 
destiny  of  nations  is  confided. 

Whenever  severe  shocks  have  shaken  the  bases  and 
displaced  the  limits  of  States  solemn  transactions  have 
taken  place  to  arrange  the  new  elements,  and  to  con- 
secrate by  revision  the  accomplished  transformations. 
Such  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna 
in  1815.  It  is  on  this  latter  foundation  that  now  re- 
poses the  political  edifice  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  as  yon 
are  aware,  it  is  crumbling  away  on  all  sides. 

If  the  situation  of  the  different  countries  be  atten- 
tively considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
the  treaties  of  Vienna  upon  almost  all  points  are  de- 
stroyed, modified,  misunderstood,  or  menaced ;  hence, 
duties  without  rule,  rights  without  title,  and  preten- 
sions without  restraint.  The  danger  is  so  much  the 
more  formidable  l^ecause  the  improvements  brought 
about  by  civilization,  which  has  bound  nations  together 
by  the  identity  of  material  interests,  would  render  war 
more  destructive. 

This  is  a  subject  for  serious  reflection ;  let  us  not 
wait  before  deciding  on  our  course  for  sudden  and  ir- 
resistible events  to  disturb  our  judgment  and  carry  us 
nway  despite  ourselves  in  opposite  directions. 

I  therefore  propose  to  you  to  regulate  the  present 
and  secure  the  future  in  a  Congress. 

Called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  the  will  of 
the  French  people,  but  trained  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, I  am  perhaps  bound  less  than  any  other  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  the  sovereigns  and  the'  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  nations. 
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Therefore  I  am  ready,  without  any  preconccircd  to  tb©  best  means  of  attaininff  obfects  equally 

aystem,  to  bring  to  an  Interaational  Council  the  apirit  desired  by  both  Governments, 

of  moderation  and  justice,  the  usual  portion  of  those  q^v^  -^li^  ^i?     v^*ix^cxiw.                .    ,   .    , 

who  have  endured  so  many  rarioua  tnals.  _  ^"®  *^^Pv  oi  M.  Drouyn  de  rHnys  is  dated 

If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  overture,  I  do  not  November  28d.     The  French  minister  says ; 


-  -,,         .  ,,.  J  Z.J     ^      -  ^  —  diplomatic  acts  of  1815  were  the  foundation  on ) 

In  case  the  pnnces,  allies  and  friends  of  France,  which  rests  to-day  the  political  edifice  of  Europe, 

should  thmk  proper  to  heighten  by  their  presence  the  But  thU  is,  he  considers,  an  additional  reason  for  ex- 

auihority  of  the  deliberations,  1  shall  bo  proud  to  oiler  amining  whether  this  foundation  is  not  itself  shaken 

them  my  cordial  hospitality.    Europe  would  sec,  per-  to  its  base.    Now,  the  Cabinet  of  London  recognizes 

haps,  some  advantage  in  the  capital  from  which  tho  with  us  that  several  of  these  stipulations  have  been 

signal  for  subversion  has  so  often  been  given  becora-  seriously  infringed.   Amongst  the  modifications  which 

ing  the  scat  of  the  conferences  destined  to  lay  the  basis  have  taken  place,  some  have  been  consecrated  by  the 

of  a  general  pacification.  sanction  of  all  the  great  powers,  and  at  present  con- 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  gtitute  a  part  of  international  law ;  others,  on  the  con- 

you  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  attachment  and  of  trary,  carried  into  execution,  have  not  been  recoe- 

tho  lively  interest  which  I  take  in  the  prosperity  of  nized  as  law  by  all  the  cabinets.    As  regards  the  first, 

the  StatM  of  the  Confederation.    A\hereupon.  most  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  irresistible 

high   and  illustnous   Sovereign  Pnnces    and  Free  power  with  which  they  have  forced  themselves  on  tho 

States  which  constitute  the   most   exalted  German  acceptance  of  tho  governmenU.    The  eagerness  of 

Confedcration,.I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  Ilis  holy  England  herself  to  give  them  her  adhesion  proves 

keeping.       ^  ^    .  ....,,»-         ,        .      ,  bow  little  the  former  combinations  answered,  accord- 

Written  at  Paris  on  tho  4th  of  hovcmbcr,  in  the  ing  to  the  expression  of  Earl  Russell,  tho  require- 

year  of  grace  1868.  Ji  APOLEON.  ments  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  progress  of  opinion, 

Countersigned,  Dboutn  db  i.  Hdts.  the  shifting  policy  of  governments,  and  the  varying 

nn»«.  «»/.A,v4.;^»  ^p  f-k^  -r^.^-rv^^r.!  «*  ♦i.^v  v^^^  exigencies  of  nations;  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  we 

The  reception  of  the  proposal  of  the  Empe-  authorized  in  believing  that  changes  so  important 

ror   m    England  was  generally  unfavorable,  have  diminished  to  some  extent  the  harmony  and 

England  could  not  expect  any  territorial  ag-  equilibrium  of  the  whole?     We  admit,  with  Earl 

grandizement  from  the  Congress,  but  only  the  Bussellj  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to 

l/^ao  r»f  hay»  Vnynnaan    AexnanAannjaa    tkyyA    \-n  thcse  chauges  a  moFC  general  and  morc  solemn  sane- 

loM  of  her  European  dependencies,  and,  m  ^j^^.  ^^^^  »^  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 

particular,  Gibraltar.     Ihe  press  almost  unam-  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  reunite  in  a  single  body  all 

mously  discouraged  the  participation  in  a  Con-  the  living  members.    As  regards  the  modifications  to 

gress.      The  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  which  the  powers  have  not  given  an  unanimous  assent, 

imperial  proposal  was  returaed  on  November  ^}^Jr^^^i'^^^^^A-!!^/v'^''^''^'''l  ^/^^"^^  which  at 
1 1  ii  1.  *i-  o  X  c  Oi.  L  jf  -c  •  *Dy  moment  may  divide  Europe  into  two  camps.  In- 
11th  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  atead  of  leaving  the  decision  of  these  to  violence  and 
Affairs,  and  it  was  succeeded  on  the  following  chance,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pursue  their  equi- ' 
day  by  another  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  table  solution  to  a  common  agreement,  and  sanction 
Cowley,  the  British  minister  at  Paris.  In  this  ^^  «^«»««»  ^T  revising  them  i 
despatch  Earl  Russell  states  that  in  the  view  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
of  the  British  Government  the  main  provisions  Emperor  must  go  into  a  Congress  ^'  free  of 
of  tho  treaty  of  Vienna  are  in  full  force.  As  every  engagement.''  To  preserve  his  impar- 
to  those  changes  which  have  been  made  in  tiality  toward  the  many  sovereigns  he  has 
Europe  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  invited,  ho  must  decline  offering  previous  ex- 
and  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  great  powers  planations  to  any  of  them.  He  then  briefly 
has  not  been  obtained,  was  it  proposed  by  reviews  the  "  deplorable  struggle "  in  Poland, 
France  to  obtain  that  recognition?  Again,  the '^quarreP' between  Denmark  and  Germany, 
other  portions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  are  the  anarchy  prevailing  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
menaced,  and  upon  these  tho  most  important  the  hostile  attitude  of  Austria  and  Italy,  the 
questions  arise.  The  French  Government  was  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops,  the 
asked  to  state  the  nature  of  the  proposals  to  burden  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
be  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  disproportionate  armaments  occasioned  by 
what  direction  they  would  tend,  and  whether,  mutual  distrust,  and  designates  these  as  the 
if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  tho  powers,  they  principal  questions  which  the  powers  would 
were  to  be  enforced  by  arms.  The  practice  of  doubtless  judge  it  useful  to  examine  and  He* 
the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  cide.  He  adds,  that  in  the  eyes  of  France  it 
was  recalled  to  mind,  and  the  French  Govern-  would  be  illusory  to  pursue  their  solution 
ment  was  asked  whether  that  example  was  to  through  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  corre- 
be  followed  at  the  present  Congress  in  case  of  spondence  and  separate  negotiation,  and  that 
disagreement.  ^^Upon  all  these  points,"  Earl  the  way  now  proposed,  so  far  from  ending  in 
Russell  wrote,  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  war,  is  the  only  one  which  can  lead  to  a  dura- 
must  obtain  satisfactory  explanations  before  ble  pacification.  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  refers 
they  can  come  to  any  decision  upon  the  pro-  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
posal  made  by  the  Emperor.''  At  the  same  don  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Congress 
time  it  was  ob8er\'ed  that  whatever  doubts  the  of  Paris,  and  concurred  in  by  the  plenipoten- 
Queen's  Government  entertained  referred  only  tiaries  of  all  the  courts,  that  states  between 
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which  any  serious  misanderstaDding  may  arise  and  the  powers  agree  upon  the  tendency  of 

should  have  recourse  to  friendly  m^liation  be-  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  unforeseen 

fore  appealing  to  arms.    ^'  The  solicitude  of  the  accidents  which  might  overthrow  everything 

Emperor,"  he  says,  *'goes  further;  it  does  not  would  be  less  to  be  feared.    The  dangerous 

wait  for  dissensions  to  break  out  in  order  to  and  insolvable  problems  which  would  create 

recommend  an  application  to  the  actual  cir-  fresh  instead  of  removing  existing  complica- 

cumstances  of  the  salutary  principle  engraven  tions  would  then  be  set  aside, 

on  the  latest  monument  of  the  public  law  of  This  idea  is  more  minutely  explained  in  a 

Europe,  and  His  Mfyesty  now  invites  his  allies  despatch  of  Count  Bechberg  to  Prince  Metter- 

'  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  to  come  to  an  nich,  the  Austrian  ambas^or  at  Paris.    It 

understanding.'  '^  says : 

The  final  reply  of  the  British  Government  is  it  is  not  Buffideot  to  put  forward  a  programme  of  a 

dated  November  28th.    In  this  despatch  Earl  negatire  character  as  the  basis  of  sucn  important  dis- 

RusseU  enters  into  a  searching  examination  of  cuaslons.    The  Austrian  Government  wishes  to  know 

♦i^«  fw^^T^nAa  ^««  ar.*x*«/va:n»  J,  ^/>»/>«a1  r«^n»*/^afl  ^ow  tfao  declanition  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  relative 

the  grounds  for  aupposing  a  general  Congress  ^  the  treaties  of  1815  is  to  be  Understood. 

expressed  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  mo-  «>nt  so  fer  as  they  have  not  been  altered  they 
mint,  after  a  continuance  of  lon|  peace,  no  feconsider^as  the  foundation  of  public  right 
power  is  willing  to  give  up  anyteSbM^to    l^fr"^'   S*""  ™Provements  are  necessary. 

which  it  has  a  title  by  treiSy,  or  a  chum  by  ^*  *^«  ^T^  ??'*"n"'2!'-  ?"»*  »'?'  *^*»* 'J 

possession.    This  he  thinks,  ii  particular,  to  conside«  desirable.    Oertem  remedies  might 

U  the  case  with  the  questions  of  Poland  and  ^t  °""*  dangerous  <J«n  the  evils  themwlvesL 

Italy ;  were  aU  the  European  questions-thoee  J^''  programme  of  the  Congress  must  fulfil  all 

of  Poland,  Italy,  Denmark,  ani  the  Danubian  the  conditions  for  the  mamtenanoe  of  peace, 

principalities-to  be  decided  by  the  mere  ntter-  ^^"^^  »*''*»  prmcipal  ol^ect  to  be  attained, 

ance  of  opinions,  the  views  of  the  British  Gov-  The  Emperor  of  Bnssia  erprewed  a  warm 

ernment  upon  most  of  them  might  perhaps  not  sympa^y  with  the  olyect  Nkpolwn  had  m 

materially  differ  from  those  o?  the  Emperor  ^^^'  *^"*  "^  attorning  without  disturbance 

of  the  French.     But  the  deliberations  of  a  ^^  pacification  of  Europe,  but  regarded  the 

Congress  would  probably  comiist  of  demands  """^i"  f.^  *«  "^Jl®'  P*"!,?"  and  the  previoas 

and  pretensions  put  forward  by  some  and  re-  '»P«<»floation8  of  the  questions  to  be  dBcm»ed, 

sisted  by  others  r  and,  there  being  no  supreme  n?««88ary.    The  Emperor  thus  explained  his 

authority  in  such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  ^'®'^*' 

decisions  of  a  majority,  the  Congress  would  In  describiDg  the  proibuod  measiiMU  of  Earope 

probably  sepanite,  leaving  manyTfiU  mem-  T^^,  ^i:'^i'^S!X'^:LTXi:^ 

bers  on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than  they  yoar  Majesty  expresses  a  thought  which  has  always 

had  been 'when  they  met.    But  if  this  would  been  mine.    I  have  made  it  more  than  the  obgeot  or  » 

be  the  probable  result,  it  follows  that  no  de-  ^^^^^  I  J>a^o  deduced  from  it  the  rale  of  my  condact. 

tw' f  r.T"'"''  ^  ^^^'it"^  '^r"^  '^  ^u8r^ric;?^dSs^:nr«sjo'^^ 

tiie  proposed  Congress.   "Not  bemg able,  there^  ^nned  peace  which  weighs  so  heavUy  npon  the  peo- 

fore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of  those  bene-  pies.   I  took  the  initiative,  too,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of 

fioial  consequences  which  the  Emperor  of  the  a  considerable  reduction  of  my  mtUtaTy  forces.  During 

French  promised  himself  when  proposini?  a  ;«ye»«Iwl<^^my  empire  fiym  the  obligation  of 

pongressT  Her  M^esty's  GoyemmLrfolloV  ^^l^rSISlTaS'S.^^^ 

ing  their  own  strong  convictions,  after  mature  of  a  nadfic  policv  abroad. 

;i.i:u.„...__  .__,.,. yes  unable  ,.»—;*-    J 

ritation." 

proposal  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  England.  Im-  tos^romyp^le'wJrific^w^  thSb^pITtriotilS 
mediately  npon  the  publication  of  the  Empe-  accepts,  but  from  which  their  prosperity  suffers, 
ror's  speech,  and  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  the  l^othing  could  better  hasten  this  moment  than  a  gen- 
official  paper  of  Vienna  contained  a  declaration  Sf?ii!Spirn?^;L*^h*^^ 

♦!*««■  A»a4-.:»  v^;!  «i— ^ ^  J  .t-L    X      ^1  Jixperience  proves  that  tne  real  conditions  or  tne  peace 

r  L,  «®^"*.^^M*^^*y®  ^®«P®<5ted  the  treaties  of  the  worii^rest  neither  in  an  impossible  immobility, 

or  1815,  and  still  recognized  them,  so  far  as  nor  in  the  instability  of  political  combinations  that 

they  were  not  modified  by  subsequent  stipu-  oftch  generation  would  be  called  upon  to  annul  or  to 

lations,  as  the  public  law  of  Europe.     The  remodel,  at  the  will  of  the  passions  or  of  the  interests 

ITmnar/^i*  /%^  An»fi.u  ;««  1,:-  «.^,.i«.  4>^  T&^^^i^^..  ^f  thc  moment,  but  rather  m  the  practical  wisdom 

±.mi^ror  of  Austria,  m  his  reply  to  Napoleon,  ^hi^h  imposes  upon  all  the  respect  of  established 

dated  JNovember  15th,  acknowledges  the  im-  righu,  and  suggests  to  all  the  compromises  neoessary 

portant  objects  of  the  Congress  for  the  settle-  to  conciliate  history,  which  is  an  meffaceable  legacy 

ment  of  the  political  questions  at  present  pend-  ^^  the  past,  with  progress,  which  is  a  law  of  the  prea- 

bXTl'^ncT^IV^  •^%^"*r'  but  wishes,  %'pSnh\ie*"conditlons  a  loyal  nnderstandin^  be- 

Detore  taking  part  therein,  to  learn  with  some  tween  the  sovereigns  has  always  appeared  desirable 

accuracy  the  bases  and  programme  of  the  de-  to  me.    I  should  be  happy  if  the  proposition  emitted 

liberations  of  the  Congress.    Should  the  ques-  hy  your  Majesty  were  to  lead  to  it. 

tions  to  be  discussed  be  indicated  beforehand,  The  King  of  Prussia  declared  himself  ready 
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to  participate  in  a  Congress,  the  object  of  on  the  basis  of  **  national  aspirations"  and 

tvhich  would  be  to  effect  the  modifications  npon  tiie  rains  of  the  hiatorioai  rights  of  an- 

which  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  other  dynasty,  and  of  treaties,  conld  not  bnt 

treaties  of  1815,  which,  however,  none  the  applaud  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  Congress^ 

less  continue  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Bays  King  George,  in  his  letter  dated  Novem- 

?olitical  edifice  of  Europe  at  present  rests,  ber  26th : 

he  ministers  of  the  various  countries  ahould  This  appeal  to  oonciliation  which  yoor  Majesty  has 

prepare  the  propositions  which  would  be  sub-  Jast  maoe  in  the  interest  of  European  order  nas  been 

mitted  to  the  Congress.  inspired  by  views  too  generous  and  too  elevated  not  to 

The  m^  sympathetic  reply  was  received  V °^ble  SiS?|m  whFchV^Jldo'^^^^               could 

trom  tne  Jung  or  Italy.     Ine  Government  of  not  be  better  enhanced  than  by  the  frank  language  and 

Italy  has  fally  and  openly  espoused  the  nation-  the  judidons  considerations  with  which  your  Mi\{esty 

tfity  principle,  to  which  the  new  kingdom  has  aocompanied  your  proposition.   ,  ^  „     ^ 

owes  ite  origin,  and  from  the  exertion  of  v^^L^J^P^"?*!, '^  71?l^^^^ 

,  .  ,    ..        "D-— »                        j.»       A      Ti  1       *  nopes  wnicn  I  find  expressed  in  your  Imperial  Majes* 

which  It  expects  the  annexation  to  Italy  of  ty-S  letter.    The  meeting  of  the  Congress  will  perhaps 

Y  enetia  and  Borne.    The  King  of  Italy,  there-  be  the  best  solution  of  the  grave  questions  which  justly 

fore,  not  only  accepts  an  invitation,   which  ijreoccup^all  minds  in  Europe,  and^will  contribute  to 

seems                                      -      -  i—  ...             i             ^^^.^          .            * 

ality  principle, 

presses  his  coi  ^_._ 

French  EiAperor.    He  is  even  more  outspoken  time^  and^to  endeavor  by  all  possible  means  to  secure 

on  the  rightful  aspirations  of  the  nations  than  ^^  "'*"'«  ^J  regulstinffthe  present,  so  as  to  eliminate 

loais  Napoleon,  «,d  look,  npon  congresse^  *^l7et"ml"wS*Tw'?^''y'SSrji.ie,tr  invite,  the 

like  that  proposed  by  Napoleon,  as  a  great  chiefs  of  the  European  States  would  be,  beyond  dis- 

progress  in  the  history  of  mankind.  He  says  in  pute,  one  of  the  greatest  onward  movements  of  our 

his  reply,  dated  November  22d :  ^^J*    1^  success  would  realize  wishes  long  since 

.                  ..        1..            xvi'Lj'vi  formed  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  noblest 

A  permanent  straggle  has  been  establisbed  m  Eu-  quikIs, 

rope  netween  public  opinion  and  the  state  of  things  ..       ..         .       ,        ^^            ,,            ^.. 

created  by  the  treaties  of  1815.    Hence  has  arisen  a  And,  with  a  view  to  a  future  collapse  of  the 

sickly  state  of  tbinss  which  will  increase  unless  Euro-  Turkish    empire,    he,  in    conclusion,    flatters 

pean  order  is  placed  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  interests  and 

of  nationahty  and  of  liberty,  which  are  the  veiy  es-  ^ghts  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  would  find 

sence  of  the  life  of  modem  nations.  ;  ^ .,      «                S  atT    i   *'"\^-""*"'  "  ""*^  ""^ 

In  presence  of  a  situation  so  dangerous  to  the  prog-  "^  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  generous  de- 

ress  of  civilization  and  to  the  peace  of  the  worid,  your  fender  m  the  future  International  Congress. 

Imperial  Majes^  has  become  the  interpreter  of  a  gen-  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  received  his 

ertl  sentiment  by  proposing  a  Congrejs  to  setUe  the  q^^  t^jr^ne  from  a  successful  revolution,  and 

"Yldhlre^^CTi^^^  Im.  expects  another  one  for  a  son-in-kw  (Archduke 
perial  Majesty.  My  ooncurrenoe  and  that  or  my  peo-  Maximilian)  from  the  arms  of  the  French  £m- 
ple  are  assured  to  the  realisation  of  this  project,  which  peror,  is  of  course  not  opposed  to  the  Congress, 
will  mai^  a  grwt  progress  in  the  history  of  mankind,  fie  assures  Napoleon  (November  20th)  that  his 
Aa  soon  as  the  international  conferences  toke  place,  Government  would  be  quite  inclined,  in  so  far 
I  shall  take  part  in  person,  or  at  least  send  a  ropre-  ^vo^iiuicixu  n^/uiu  u^  «^uxuq  auv^hucu,  ux  ov  xtu, 
tentative.  '^  '^  '  '^  as  it  could  do  so,  to  jom  m  the  attempt  to  set- 
Italy  will  appear  at  the  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  per-  tie  the  existing  causes  of  anxiety  in  Europe  by 
ftct  equity  and  moderation.  She  is  convinced  that  pacific  agreement.  The  King  of  the  Netber- 
the  justice  and  the  respect  of  legiUmate  rights  are  the  I^nds  (November  29th)  expresses  himself  like- 
trne  foundations  upon  which  a  new  balance  of  power  ^.  ^  J;:ik„«  4.^  «^i„  «ii  ♦t»/^^*i,^«  «^^^««;,«,-  ^^ 
of  Europe  can  be  fSunded.     .                          *^  Jise  willing  to  join  all  the  other  sovereigns  of 

mt     XT'.         i»  Tk    i.      1    XV           '    y         jf  Europe  m  realizing  the  noble  object  Louis  Na- 

The  King  of  Portugal,  the  son-m-law  of  j  J^  ^^^  j^  ^-^^^     The  King  of  Denmark 

^r'^i^^^'iS?"'?^^  fuUy  agrees  with  the  vieifs  ^^^j    embraced  the  invitation,  as  he  hoped 

of  his  fatfier.in.law.    In  his  reply  (dated  No-  ^^e  Congress  would  "  assure  the  future  of  the 

vember  18th)  he  says :  D^i^l,  monarchy,"  and  the  Emperor  would 

It  is  an  agreeable  dutytherefore  to  me  to  announce  sustain  the  Danish  claims,  as  Denmark  had  al- 

l:u'^S^yr^ta^p5;^\S^on?.nYa  -»7B  bfen  th«  constant  aUy  of  the  Emperor, 

scribe  with  all  my  heart  to  the  sentiments  which  have  bwitzerland  also  accepted  with  eagerness  the 

inspired  it.  overture  made  by  Louis  Napoleon,  for  says  the 

Congresses  after  war  are  ordinarily  the  consecration  letter  of  the  President  (November  28d) ; 
of  the  advantages  of  the  strongest,  and  the  treaties 

which  result,  based   upon   facto   rather  than  uix>n  The  Swiss  Confederation,  to  which  nature  as  well  as 

lights,  create  forced  situations,  the  result  of  which  is  history  and  treaties  has  assigned  a  neutral  position  in 

that  general  uneasiness  which  produces  violent  pro-  the  midst  of  Europe,  knows  now  to  appreciate  all  the 

testations  and  armed.reclamations.  benefits  of  peace.  It  understands  the  inestimable  value 

A  Congress  before  war,  with  the  view  of  averting  of  a  free  and  reciprocal  consecration  of  the  rights  and 

war,  is,  m  my  opinion,  a  noble  thought  of  lirogress.  duties  of  each — the  true  base  of  a  sincere  and  cordial 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  to  France  will  always  be-  understanding  between  the  nations.    We  can  only, 

long  the  glory  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  this  therefore,  accept  with  eagerness  the  overture  your 

new  and  highly  philosophical  principle.  Majesty  has  deigned  to  make. 

The  youthful  King  of  Greece,  who  had  so  Spain  hoped  the  Congress  might  aid  her  in 

recently  ascended  a  throne,  which  was  erected  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  although  her 
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policy  in  general  has  never  shown  mnch  sym-  oommnnicated  to  M.  Dronyn  de  THnys  a  re- 

pathy  with  the  national  movements  in  Europe,  port  of  the  verbal  reply  given  by  the  snltan  to 

she  endorsed  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  French  ambassador  who  presented  the  Em- 

and  assured  him  that  Spain  wonld  participate  in  peror's  letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  snltan  ao- 

the  Congress  either  at  Paris  or  any  other  point  cepted  the  conference,  and  was  willing  to  at- 

that  may  be  selected  for  deliberations.    The  tend  the  Congress  in  person  in  case  other  sov- 

letter  of  the  Queen  (dated  November  80th)  ereigns  of  Europe  did  the  same, 

says :  On  December  8th,  M.  Drouyn  le  PHuys  ad- 

I  agree  with  your  Majesty  that  the  treaties  of  1815  dressed  a  new  circular  to  the  heads  of  all  the 

are  attacked  by  the  debility  prodaced  by  time  and  use,  diplomatic  missions  of  France  in  Europe,  giving 

besides  the  forced  iDfluence  of  serious  events,  which  in  a  review  of  the  replies  of  the  several  European. 

So^fthrSr^d%°ri1?"""''"''~'^'"  governments.    Hee«di 

I  also  agree  with  you  that  if  war  has  always  been  ft  The  refusal  of  England  has  unfortunately  rendered 

great  calamity  for  peoples,  it  would  be  still  more  so  impossible  the  first  result  that  we  had  hoped  for  from 

now,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  perturbation  that  it  the  appeal  by  the  Emperor  to  Europe.    Thero  now 

would  produce  among  nations  every  day  n&ore  closely  remains  the  second  hypothesis— the  limited  Congress, 

united  by  the  community  of  their  moral  and  material  its  realization  depends  upon   the  will  of  the  sov- 

interests.  ereiffns. 

Spain,  with  a  view  to  her  aggressive  policy  After  the  refusal  of  the  British  cabinet  we  might 

•«    X^^!.:««   ^„««  *..ir^«..oo/.o  ♦v?  i.^T^^  +iirf  +1,1  consider  our  duty  accomplished,  and  hencefbrth,  m  the 

m  America,  even  expresses  the  hope  that  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^y,  ^^ge,  only  take  into  account  our 

Congress  might  be  instrumental  m  consolidat-  own  convenience  and  our  own  particular   iuterests- 

ing  peace  and  concord  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  But  we  prefer  to  recognize  the  favorable  dispositions 

old  world                                         .  which  have  been  displayed  toward  us ;  and  to  remind 

The  Germanic  Confederation  declared  them-  JS::,Sr.rJJf.rr^i1^tJ?SSl;^^1h^^ 

selves  disposed   to  accept  the  invitation,  bat  upon  the  path  of  a  common  undersUnding.    Acoin<i- 

thought  that  they  could  not  cooperate  with  any  denoe  of  views  and  of  action  among  the  principal  Pow> 

hope  of  success  in  the  realization  of  this  pro-  ersof  the  Continent  who  understand  as  we  do  the  dan- 

ject,  if  the  treaties  which  have  established  the  «^^,S^J'^^  present  and  *l»®  "^e^sities  of  the  ^^^ 

/,     '       •    i-i^  x»  j^«  iz  ^   «« ^11  ^„  +!,« Mi.'  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  future  events,  and 

Germamc  OonfederaUon,  as  well  as  the  politi-  prevent  allian^s  or  resolutions  from  being  left  to 

cal  edifice  of  Europe,  were  not  considered  as  chance. 

the  basis  of  negotiations.  When  a  general  Congress  was  in  question,  the  Em- 

The  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  peror  could  not,  without  changing  the  part  he  had 

And  Hanover  denlared  thftmsalvea  favorable  to  *^^®^  *>"*  ^°^  himself,  draw  up  a  programme,  or  concert 

ana  nanover,  aeciarea  cnemseives  lavoraoie  to  ^.^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Powers,  in  order  to  submit  afterward 

the  project,  but  made  their  nnal  decision  some-  to  the  others  a  plan  prepared  beforehand,  and  com- 

what  contingent  upon  the  decision  of  the  Eed-  mence  thus  with  a  negotiation  distinct  from  the  deliber- 

eral  Diet.  ations  in  which  he  hiw  decided  to  present  himself  with- 

The  Pope,  in  his  reply  (November  1 0th),  con-  o»*  preconceived  ideas,  and  f^«  ^-J^"^  JP^f  |^^^ 

j.t          •     J.    £>     ri                     ^      '11  ments.    But  as  this  reunion  cannot  now  be  completed, 

curs  m  the  project  of  a  Congress,  and  will  use  it  ^^y  ^^^  h^ve  the  arbitrary  authority  belonging  to  a 

his  endeavors  m  order  that  the  principles  of  European  Congress.    We  feel,  therefore,  that  before 

justice,  unrecognized'and  trampled  under  foot,  meeting,  the  sovereigns  should  instruct  their  foreign 

may  be  reestablished,  and  violated  rights  vin-  ministers  to  acree  upon  the  questions  to  be  discussed, 

dicated.    The  Pope  dso  states  that  he  should  l^adi^^'t^aVrectfj                       ""''' 
especially  demand  the  re'^stablishment  in  Catho- 

iio  countries  of  the  real  preeminence  naturally  By  the  end  of  the  year  no  arrangement  for 
appertaining  to  the  Oatholic  religion  as  being  the  meeting  of  a  limited  Congress  had  been 
the  only  true  faith.  made.  Italy  had  replied  (December  24th)  that 
The  sultan  replied,  on  December  5th,  thank-  she  was  quite  ready  to  take  part  in  a  limit- 
ing the  Emperor  for  the  sentiments  of  sincere  ed  Congress,  expressing,  however,  at  the  same 
friendship  expressed  in  his  letter,  and  assuring  time  the  firm  hope  that  the  Congress  would  be 
him  that  these  sentiments  were  reciprocated,  instrumental  in  annexing  to  Italy  Venetia  and 
By  his  order,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  Borne. 
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FINAT^CES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
'Whenever  a  Gk>vemment  adopts  new  measures 
relating  to  its  finances,  or  is  compelled  by  its 
necessities  to  seek  for  means  beyond  those  ob- 
tained ftom  its  usual  sources  of  revenue,  its 
movements  are  always  sensibly  felt  in  tlie 
financial  affairs  of  the  country.  If  its  demands 
are  limited  in  amount,  the  enterprises  of  indi- 
viduals are  soon  modified  to  meet  the  new 
circumstances  which  have  occurred.     When, 


however,  it  becomes  involved  in  a  great  war, 
and  stands  forth  having  upon  its  hands  the 
greatest  enterprise  in  the  country — ^larger 
than  those  of  most  of  the  citizens  combined, 
that  of  .subduing  its  enemies — ^the  financial 
movements  of  individuals  must  always  fol- 
low and  become  subject  to  this  great  necessity. 
Its  needs  override  all  personal  considerations ; 
its  wants  take  the  force  of  law  to  all  its 
citizens.     But  while  it  is  considered  that  a 
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Govemment  at  war  may  thus  adopt  such  finan-  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  this  stock,  Sec- 
oial  measures  as  shall  be  supreme  oyer  all  retary  Dix  offered  $8,000,000  on  Febmary  22d, 
others,  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  no  less  un-  and  the  bids  amounted  to  $14,460,250,  ranging 
der  those  perpetual  obligations  to  promote  the  from  75  to  96.10.  He  accepted  $8,006,250,  at 
prosperity  and  wel&re  of  its  citizens  for  whioh  rates  varying  from  90.15  to  96.10.  At  this  time 
It  was  created.  These  fundamental  considera-  a  tariff  of  high  duties  was  passed  by  Congress, 
tions  appear  to  have  controlled  the  financial  and  a  loan  authorized.  On  April  2d,  Secretary 
operations  of  the  Qovemment  throughout  all  Ohase  offered  eight  millions  of  the  loan  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  it  has  February  8th.  Bids,  ranging  from  90  to  95  on 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  hundred,  were  made  for  it.  The  Secretary 
When  CSongress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  refused  all  below  94.  On  the  11th  of  May  he 
March,  1861,  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern-  offered  the  balance  of  the  loan  of  February  8th, 
ment  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  end-  $8,994,000.  Bids  were  made  for  $7,441,000,  at 
ing  June  80th  had  been  estimated  according  to  rates  from  81  to  98.  He  accepted  $7,810,000, 
the  ordinary  rates  in  previous  years,  and  the  at  85  to  98,  average  discount  per  cent.  14.65. 
usual  sources  of  revenue  with  some  small  loans  By  the  disposal  also  of  Treasury  notes  compara- 
were  regarded  as  suficient  to  meet  its  wants,  tive  ease  for  the  Treasury  was  obtained  for  a 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  same  Congress  to  deter-  moment.  Its  exigencies,  however,  were  such  that 
mine  the  appropriations  based  on  the  eati-  the  struggle  for  money  was  soon  renewed.  Hos- 
mates  of  the  Departments,  and  to  provide  the  tUities  had  now  commenced,  and  the  capital- 
ways  of  payment  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  com-  ists  and  bankers,  feeling  the  necessity  of  sus- 
mencing  July  Ist,  and  ending  June  80th,  1862.  taining  the  Government,  cooperated  with  tlie 
Notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of  po-  Secretary,  and  loans  were  obtained  to  carry 
litical  afiaira,  these  estimates  were  all  framed,  the  Govemment  until  Congress  convened  on 
and  the  appropriations  made  on  the  peaceful  July  4th.  On  that  day,  the  Secretary  required 
scale  of  former  years.  Thus,  for  the  year  $5,000,000  to  carry  hiui  along  until  Congress 
1860-61,  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  should  devise  means.  This  amount  was  finally 
the  Grovemment  were  seventy-nine  millions,  borrowed  of  the  banks  at  sixty  days  on  pledge 
and  for  the  year  1861-62,  nearly  seventy-five  of  six  per  cent,  notes,  as  collateral  security, 
millions.  No  authority  appeared  to  foresee  the  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  many  of 
enormous  demands  that  were  soon  to  be  made  the  States  obtained  considerable  loans  at  par, 
on  the  Treasury,  and  no  provisions  whatever  or  a  premium. 

were  contemplated  to  meet  them.  Neverthe-  These  facts  show  the  weakn<!ss  of  the  Gov- 
less,  under  this  aspect  of  affairs  and  without  emment  credit,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehen- 
the  future  occurrence  of  any  very  serious  diffi-  sions  of  the  people,  and  the  embarrassing  cir- 
cuities, more  than  ordinary  financial  skill  was  cumstances  under  which  the  Secretary  was^ 
needed  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  called  upon  to  raise  immense  sums  to  enable  the 
promptly  the  demands  upon  it.  The  usual  dismembered  Government  to  conduct  a  great 
sources  of  revenue  fell  off  during  the  last  half  war.  At  the  time  when  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
of  the  year  ending  Juno  80th,  1861,  and  the  row  five  millions  with  collateral  security  for  sixty 
confidence  of  capitalists  in  the  Government,  days  to  pay  current  expenses,  the  War  Depart- 
in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  States,  and  ment  was  asking  for  more  than  $185,000,000 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  rendered  it  diffi-  extra  for  the  year,  and  the  Navy  Department 
cult  to  negotiate  the  small  loans  authorized,  more  than  $80,000,000.  Congress  had  also 
Thus  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  was  offered  in  Oc-  come  together,  and  relied  upon  the  Secretary 
tober,  1860,  in  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  which  to  devise  the  means  by  which  this  great  emer- 
was  taken  at  a  small  premium  payable  in  gency  could  be  overcome.  A  more  difficult 
instalments ;  the  subscribers  of  $2,978,000  for-  position  than  that  of  Secretary  Chase  at  this 
feited  their  deposit  of  one  per  cent.,  which  moment,  few  men  have  ever  been  placed  in. 
was  remitted :  only  $7,022,000  were  issued.  In  He  saw  that  the  Government  must  be  made 
December,  Secretary  Thomas  offered  $5,000,-  the  master  of  its  circumstances,  and  while  it 
000  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  a  year.  On  borrowed  with  the  one  hand,  it  must  take 
opening  the  bids  on  December  28th,  only  largely  by  taxes  with  the  other^  The  demand 
$600,000  had  been  bid  at  twelve  per  cent,  upon  him  for  the  next  twelve  months  was  • 
There  were  some  offers  at  twenty-four,  and  $318,519,581,  and  he  recommended  that  a  tax 
some  as  high  as  thirty-six  per  cent.  As  the  of  $80,000,000,  equal  to  the  entire  annual  ap- 
money  was  needed  to  pay  interest  on  Federal  propriations  of  the  Goverament  heretofore, 
stock,  due  January  1st,  some  bankers  took  should  be  at  once  raised  directly  and  indi- 
$1,600,000  at  twelve  per  cent.,  on  condition  rectly  from  a  people  who,  except  upon  one 
that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  inter-  occasion,  had  never  yet  paid  a  dollar  in  taxes 
est.  In  January,  Secretary  Dix  offered  five  to  their  Govemment  only  in  the  indirect  form 
millions  remaining  authorized  of  the  same  loan  of  duties  on  imports,  and  that  $240,000,000 
of  December  17th,  1860,  and  it  was  taken  at  an  should  be  sought  through  loans.  The  $80,000,- 
average  of  11|  per  cent,  on  $10,000,000.  On  Feb.  000  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
8th,  1861,  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  $25,-  penditures  of  the  Government  and  the  interest 
000,000  at  6  per  cent.,  at  not  less  than  ten  nor  on  loans,  with  the  reservation  of  $5,000,000 
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toward  a  sinking  fund.  "  It  will  hardly  be  than  which  nothing  more  wise  could  have  been 
disputed,"  said  the  Secretary,  "that  in  every  recommended.  The  great  necessities  of  the 
sound  system  of  finance,  adequate  provision  by  Government  were  to  be  relieved  by  loans  from 
taxation  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  aU  ordi-  tibe  people,  for  whidi  long  and  short  and  de- 
nary demands,  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  mand  paper  was  to  be  provided.  Loans  to  the 
interest  on  loans,  and  for  thd  creation  of  a  grad-  Government,  by  the  people,  in  ifas  serious  exi- 
ually  increasing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  gencies,  may  be  said  to  be  the  law  of  modern 
the  principal,  is  indispensable.^'  With  these  civilization.  They  are  the  resort  of  all  Govern- 
measures,  he  further  recommended  that  the  ments ;  and  in  times  of  unforeseen  difiiculty, 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  should  be  modi-  like  commercial  revulsion  or  war,  the  Feder- 
fied,  so  as  to  yield  a  greater  income.  Tea  and  al  Government  has  always  been  able  to  bor- 
coffee,  hitherto  free  articles  of  import,  should  row  8u£Soient  to  meet  the  occasion,  and  return- 
now  be  touched  by  a  duty.  To  these,  many  ing  prosperity  has  always  afforded  the  means 
others   might   be  added  from  the  free  list,  of  paying  off  the  debt 

Sugar,  which  was  slightly  taxed,  could  bear  a  Congress  immediately  took  therecommenda^ 
heavier  burden.  A  sunUar  modification  could  tions  of  the  Secretary  into  connderation.  The 
be  made  on  many  articles.  Thus  twenty  mil-  loans  which  he  asked  for  were  granted,  but  on 
lions  extra  could  be  gathered  by  a  single  seo-  the  taxes  they  faltered.  There  was  granted  a 
tion  of  an  act.  He  also  proposed  to  Congress  national  loan  of  one  hundred  millions,  or  any 
that  the  pruning  knife  should  pa^  among  the  larger  sum  not  to  exceed  the  whole  amount 
current  disbursements,  and  that  ten  per  cen-  authorized,  in  bonds  or  Y.80  Treasury  notes 
tum  should  be  shorn  from  salaries  and  wages,  payable  three  years  after  date,  and  convertible 
the  franking  privilege  be  abolished,  and  tiiat  mto  twenty-year  six  per  cent,  bonds;  also  a 
the  retrenchment  be  prompt  and  effective.  He  seven  per  cent,  loan  of  a  hundred  millions,  pay- 
also  further  said:  "The  Secretary  will  but  able  twenty  years  after  date,  for  a  foreign 
illy  perform  his  duty  to  Congress  or  the  people  loan ;  also  the  issue  to  public  creditors,  or  in 
if  he  omits  to  urge  the  great  importance — ^the  exchange  for  coin,  of  one-year  Treasury  notes, 
absolute  necessity  indeed— of  such  fbll  provision  with  interest  at  8.65  per  cent,  convertible  in- 
of  annual  revenue  as  will  manifest  to  the  world  to  three-year  7.80  bonds  or  Treasury  notes ; 
a  fixed  purpose  to  maintain  inviolate  the  pub-  also  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  and 
lie  faith,  by  the  strictest  fidelity  to  all  public  receivable  for  public  dues,  to  be  issued  as  coin 
engagements.^^  in  payment  and  exchanges.    The  two  last  de- 

Relative  to  the  means  to  be  sought  through  scriptions  were  limited  to  fifty  millions,  in  de- 
loans,  the  Secretary  proposed  a  National  loan  nominations  between  five  and  fifty  dollars, 
^of  not  less  than  a  hundred  millions  in  the  form  Authority  was  also  given  to  issue  twenty  mil- 
of  Treasury  notes  or  exchange  bills,  having  a  lions  six  per  cent  Treasury  notes,  payable  in 
yearly  interest  of  7.80  per  cent,  redeemable  at  a  year.  The  act  limited  the  rate  at  which  the 
the  pleasure  of  the  G<>vernment,  after  three  seven  per  cent,  stock  might  be  sold  to  par,  but 
years.  If  the  whole  needed  should  not  be  a  supplemental  act  allowed  the  sale  of  a  six 
raised  in  this  manner,  he  then  proposed  the  per  cent  at  a  rate  equal  to  par  for  a  seven  per 
issue  of  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  to  lenders,  cent  stock. 

at  par,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  The  provisions  adopted  for  taxes  were :  a  di- 

at  7  per.  cent.,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  rect  tax  of  twenty  millions  upon  all  the  United 

the  Government,  after  a  period  not  exceeding  States,  which  would  yield  from  the  loyal  States 

thirty  years.    As  an  auxinary  measure,  he  also  $14,846,018,  without  deducting  the  expenses  of 

proposed  the  issue  of  fifty  miUions  of  Treasury  collection ;  also  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  all 

notes  in  small  sums  payable  one  year  after  date,  annual  incomes  over  $800,  since  changed  to 

with  interest  at  8^  per  cent,  and  convert-  $600,tobeleviedin  April  of  the  next  year.  The 

ible  into  the  7.80  Treasury  notes;  or,  "should  increase  of  duties  on  imports  embraced  cocoa, 

it  be  found  more  convenient,"  said  the  Secre-  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  but  were  less  than  the 

tary,  "  they  may  be  made  redeemable  in  coin,  Secretary  recommended.    The  direct  tax  was 

and  issued  without  interest"    This  proposition  apportioned  among  the  States  and  paid  out  of 

opens  the  door  wide  to  a  Government  paper  the  States  Treasuries  to  the  Federal  Govem- 

currency;  therefore  the  Secretary  immediately  ment,  by  crediting  tiie  latter  that  amount  oa 

added  to  his  recommendation  the  following  their  claims  for  outfits  of  volunteers.    The 

caution :   "  The  greatest  care  will,  however,  be  people  were  taxed  the  next  year  by  the  States 

requisite  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  such  for  these  sums.    Compared  with  the  necessi- 

issues  into  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  ties  of  the  Government,  the  amount  raised  by 

than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  expedient  taxes  was  insignificant.     This  tenderness  on 

for  impoverishing  the  masses  and  discrediting  the  subject  of  taxation  manifested   by  Con- 

the  Government  of  any  country,  can  well  be  gress  at  this  time  produced  serious  results,  as 

devised."  it  caused  to  be  withheld  from  the  Government 

These  measures  constitute  the  features  of  that  confidence  in  its  financial  strength  and 
the  Secretary's  system  of  finance.  The  ordi-  resources  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  there- 
nary  expenditures,  interest,  and  a  sinking  fund  by  greatly  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  Sec* 
were  to  be  provided  by  taxes  upon  the  people—  retary ;  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  make  due 
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preparation  against  the  crisis  of  bank  snspen-  obtain  a  portion.  As  the  investors  were  small, 
dons,  and  to  place  the  finances  of  the  conntrj  the  amoant  taken  by  Deoember  1st  was  about 
in  an  almost  imperial  position,  and  forever  $88,000,000.  Ultimately,  however,  when  the 
shut  down  the  gates  against  an  irredeemable  slow  confidence  of  capitalists  was  more  fully 
paper  circulation.  Thns  the  Sec^ltairy  was  recovered,  more  than  eighty  millions  went 
obliged  to  take  the  field  practically  crippled,  throngh  the  agents  and  first  purchasers  into 
when  he  should  have  gone  forth  with  the  re-  the  hands  of  citizens  who  were  then  for  the 
sources  of  tiie  country  at  his  command,  like .  first  time  in  their  lives  holders  of  national 
a  master.  Prompt  and  efficient  taxation,  by  securities.  In  this  manner  the  banks  were 
the  coufidence  which  it  would  have  inspired,  partly  reimbursed  the  first  loans  before  the, 
would  have  relieved  the  Secretary  from  the  next  was  made.  At  the  same  time  an  amount 
necessity  of  issuing  demand  notes — an  unu-  of  demand  notes  was  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
sual  financial  measure  which  had  been  the  sub-  The  banks  had  stipulated  that  none  of  these 
ject  jof  considerable  discusenon. .  To  add  to  notes  should  be  issued,  and  also  that  the  Secre- 
his  embarrassment  the  military  disaster  at  Bull  tary  should  draw  on  them  directly  for  the  pro" 
Bun  had  Just  occurred,  which  reawakened  the  oeeds  of  these  loans,  thus  using  their  paper  for 
old  fears  and  apprehensions  of  capitalists  for  publio  dues.  The  Secretary  declined  both  stip- 
the  future.  ulations.  He  was  not  financially  stroug  enough 
T^e  first  efforts  of  the  Secretary  were  made  to  accede  to  the  first  and  decline  the  second, 
to  provide  for  immediate  wants.  This  was  Congress  had  not  confined  its  appropriations  to 
done  by  issuing  fourteen  miDions  six  per  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary.  The  latter 
cent.  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  two  years,  were  made  for  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou' 
and  nearly  thirteen  million  six  per  cent.  Trees-  sand  men.  But  the  action  of  Congress  author* 
ury  notes  payable  in  sixty  days.  His  next  ized  a  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  amount- 
care  was  to  provide  for  the  regular  and  continu-  ing  to  fivo  hun£ed  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
ous  disbursements  of  the  war,  under  the  acts  and  any  number  of  mi^or-generals,  with  suf- 
of  the  July  session.  He  tells  us  "  that  his  re-*  ficient  staff  and  brigadier-generals  necessary  to 
flections  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insure  its  efficiency.  This  increase  of  e^en- 
safest,  surest,  and  most  beneficial  plan  would  ditures  beyond  estimates,  unless  made  with 
be  to  engage  the  banking  institutions  of  the  extreme  care,  is  a  source  of  inconceivable  em* 
three  chief  commercial  cides  of  tiie  seaboard  barrassment  to  financial  officers.  By  the  use 
to  advance  the  amounts  needed  for  disburse-  of  the  demand  notes  the  embarrassments  were 
ments,  in  the  form  of  loans  for  three-year  7.80  relieved.  When  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
bonds,  to  be  reimbursed,  as  far  as  practicable,  her  the  Secretary  was  able  to  report  that  com- 
from  the  proceeds  of  similar  bonds,  subscribed  plete  success  had  attended  the  measures  relating 
for  by  the  people  through  the  agencies  of  the  to  loans,  and  presented  the  following  results : 
nationtd  loan;  using,  meanwhile,  himself,  to         six  per owit  «-ywr  notes $14,oid.o84 

a  limited  extent,  in  aid  of  those  advances,      ?if£^k^C\^:::::::::::::::::::::::::  wiS 

the  power  to  issue  notes  of  smaller  denomina-         2d  bank  loan 5i>,ni  0,000 

tions  than  fifty  dollar^  payable  on  dmand.      ^SS^Vr^u^^d::::::::::::::::::::  I5:K 

Upon  this  plan  he  hoped  that  the  capital  of  the  — . 

banking  institutions  and  the  capital  of  the  peo-         Loana  reaUaed $i»7,242^T 

pie  might  be  so  combined  with  the  credit  of  But  while  the  loans  had  been  successful,  the 
the  Government  in  a  proper  provision  for  ne-  receipts  of  revenue  from  imports  had  not 
cessary  expenditures,  as  to  give  efficiency  to  ad-  equalled  the  estimates.  This  was  iiBcribed  to 
ministrative  action,  whether  civil  or  military,  the  deviation  by  Congress  in  many  respects 
and  competent  support  to  the  publio  credit."  firom  the  measures  submitted,  through  consider- 
Although  Congress  had  bound  the  Secretary  ations  of  general  policy,  and  more  particularly 
by  law  to  obtain  money  at  a  minimum  rate,  the  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country, 
result  was  that  the  banking  institutions  of  New  The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  in  July  was  67 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  subscribed  at  millions.  Two  quarters  had  now  passed  and 
once  for  a  loan  of  fifty  millions,  of  whidi  ^yq  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  imports  fell  to  82 
millions  were  to  be  paid  immediately  in  coin  millions.  The  aggregate  of  revenue  from  im- 
as  needed  for  disbursement,  and  to  receive  the  ports,  public  lands  and  taxes  for  the  year,  it 
Y.80  notes  of  $60  and  upward,  at  three  years,  was  now  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  would  be 
When  this  loan  was  expended,  another  and  about  26^  millions  less  than  the  estimates  made 
similar  was  to  be  made,  to  be  followed  by  still  in  July.  In  consequence  of  this  decline  in  the 
another.  The  two  first  were  to  be  reimbursed  sources  of  revenue  devoted  to  ordinary  expen- 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  national  loan.  At  the  ditures,  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  in  con- 
same  time  books  of  subscription  to  the  national  sequence  of  the  expenditures  authorized  by 
loan  were  opened  by  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  Congress  exceeding  the  estimates,  it  was  evident 
postmasters,  and  other  designated  agents  in  all  Hie  Secretary  would  come  far  behind  at  the 
the  cities  and  towns  where  subscriptions  could  end  of  the  fiscal  year  without  new  appropria- 
be  expected.  An  enthusiasm  for  this  loan  was  tions  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
soon  awakened,  and  capitalists  and  laborers,  The  aspect  of  affairs  financially,  at  this 
men  and  women,  in  crowds  pressed  forward  to    time,  was  quite  serious.    The  magnitude  of 
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the  war  had  began  to  be  developed,  and  the  tion  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  by  a  tax  on  their 
vast  Homs  whidi  would  be  required  to  create  issue,  and  the  extension  of  the  provisions  au- 
all  the  appliances  of  immense  armies  and  thorizing  him  to  issue  demand  notes  payable 
fleets  made  manifest ;  the  decline  in  the  or-  in  coin,  until  they  reached  the  average  circula- 
dinary  sources  of  revenue  designed  to  support  tion  of  tl^  country.  Of  the  advantages  and 
the  daily  existence  and  ci'edit  of  the  Govern-  disadvantages  of  this  plan  the  Secretary  said : 
ment,  was  an  evidence  of  weakness ;  the  loans,  *^  The  Secretary  contents  himself  with  observ- 
thus  far  being  largely  temporary  discounts  .ing  that,  in  his  judgment  these  possible  disss- 
of  banks,  and  the  limited  amount  to  which  ters  so  far  outweigh  the  probable  benefits  of  the 
the  subscriptions  to  the  national  loan  had  plan,  that  he  feels  himself  constrained  to  for- 
as  yet  reached.  Glowed  that  the  Govern-  bear  recommending  its  adoption."  The  several 
ment  had  not  so  far  got  the  command  of  the  plans  contemplated  the  negotiation  of  loans, 
resources  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  facilitated  by  the  organization  of  banking  asso- 
the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  ask  Congress  to  ciations,  whose  circulation  should  consist  only 
give  him  nearly  214  miUions  additional  to  carry  of  notes  uniform  in  character,  famished  by  the 
him  to  the  end  of  the  year  on  June  80th,  1862,  Government,  and  secured  as  to  convertibility 
and  ike  War  and  Navy  Departments  asked  for  into  coin  by  United  States  bonds  deposited  in 
the  ensuing  year,  beginnmg  July  1st,  1862,  the  Treasury.  On  the  80th  of  December,  the 
more  than  410  millions.  The  banks  of  the  banks,  as  above  stated,  suspended  specie  ^ay- 
country  now  suspended  specie  payments.  It  was  ments.  At  the  same  time  the  delay  in  mihtary 
the  most  formidable  picture  they  had  ever  operations,  increased  expenditures,  diminished 
looked  upon ;  but  the  Secretary  met  the  emer-  confidence  in  public  securities,  rendering  it 
gency  with  perfect  calmness.  In  addition  to  impossible  for  the  banks  and  capitalists  to  ne- 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  current  year,  he  gotiate  the  bonds  they  had  previously  taken  ex- 
was  required  to  furnish  estimates  for  &e  fisc^  cept  at  a  serious  loss,  and  making  it  impossible 
year  beginning  July  1st,  1862,  and  terminating  for  the  Government  to  negotiate  new  loans  of 
June  80th,  1863.  He  proposed  to  meet  these  coin  except  at  a  like  loss,  the  Government  sus- 
unusual  demands  by  retrenchment  and  reform,  pended  also  on  the  demand  notes  in  circulation, 
taxation  and  loans.  This  taxation,  he  proposed  If  the  Secretary  went  into  the  market  now  for 
as  before,  should  yield  adequate  provision  for  more  loans  on  his  bonds  or  Treasury  notes,  all 
ordinary  expenditures,  prompt  payment  of  in-  he  got  for  them  would  be  the  irredeemable  paper 
terest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  gradual  ex-  of  the  local  banks.  The  only  choice  left  to  him 
tinction  of  the  principal.  By  way  of  revenue  was  either  to  take  this  bank  paper  or  to  issue 
from  imports  he  only  urged  increased  duties  on  Government  demand  notes ;  for  the  credit  of  the 
tea,  cofifee  and  sugar,  and  with  a  sanguine  spirit.  Government  was  not  now  staunch  enough  to 
hoped  for  an  improvement  from  other  articles  command  coin,  except  at  a  high  premium.  If 
in  future.  For  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  he  looked  to  the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide 
direct  taxes,  the  Secretary  recommended  that  him  in  this  extremity,  he  saw  in  the  Treasury 
the  law  of  the  previous  session  should  be  so  Department  millions  of  bank  paper  which  had 
amended  as  to  raise  from  the  loyal  States  20  become  worthless  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  if  he 
millions  of  dollars;  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  looked  still  further  back  he  saw  the  history  of 
on  stills,  liquors,  tobacco,  bank  notes,  carriages,  *^  Continental  paper  "  written  in  blazing  char- 
evidences  of  debt,  &c.,  that  would  yield  20  acters.  Here  were  the  rocks  of  Scylla  on  the 
millions ;  also,  that  the  income  tax  should  be  one  side,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Chary bdis  on 
so  amended  as  to  yield  10  millions;  making  a  the  other.  Tet  a  passage  could  be  made  over 
total  of  60  millions.  The  real  property  of  the  the  boisterous  future  if  the  pilot  was  capable  of 
loyal  States  the  Secretary  estimated  at  7i  thou-  commanding  the  resources  of  the  country.  Gov- 
sands  of  millions,  and  the  personal  property  at  emment  paper  could  be  made  both  useful  and 
8i  thousands  of  millions,  and  the  annual  sur-  safe,  if  it  was  sustained  by  high  taxes,  and  kept 
plus  earnings  of  the  people  at  800  millions.  within  reasonable  limits  by  constant  funding. 
For  the  rest  of  the  money  needed,  the  Sec-  with  a  measure  for  its  withdrawal.  This  was 
retary  said,  "  the  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  chart  now  boldly  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
loans."    The  amount  required  he  thus  stated :  for  the  future.    That  he  has  constantly  urged 

For  ihe  AmaI  year  i8«s,  under  existiBf;  laws $75,449,675  high  taxes  upon  Congress,  the  language  of  his 

For  the  fiseaiyear  186|  under  laws  to  be  enacted  200,000,000  reports  bears  witness.    His  success  at  funding 

For  the  fiscal  year  1868,  under  laws  also  to  be  en-  ^.i,^  «««•««*«.  ™.;n  ...^««+i-.  v«  «4-«*.^^     A  ««*l,«S 

acted. . . . : 879,531,245  ''"®  currency  will  presently  do  stated.  Anotner 

„  , ,       .    ,  — '■ — '■ —  measure  was  also  steadily  proposed,  which  was 

Totaireqnired $654,980,920  designed  to  secure  ultimately  the  entirewith- 

Thisi   was  the   estimated  amount  required  drawal  of  Government  currency  by  substituting 

through  loans  on  December  9th,  1861,  to  the  the  currency  of  National  banks, 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80th,  1863,        At  the  time  when  the  banks  suspended,  the 

The  Secretary  suggested  two  plans  **  to  enable  Secretary  had  issued  $88,460,000  demand  notes 

the  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of  50  millions  previously  authorized.    Another 

for  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  success^  issue  issue  of  10  millions  was  authorized  in  February, 

without  unnecessary  cost."    The  first  contem-  and  both  issues  amountmg  to  60  millions,  were 

plated  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  oircula-  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  including 
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costoms.  Soon  another  issne  of  90  millions  was  $181,021,197,  whieh  oonstitnted  the  total  re- 
authorized by  Oongress,  receivable  for  all  pub-  sources  available,  under  the  existing  laws,  np 
lie  dues,  except  cnstoms.  Still  later  in  the  to  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  Jnne  80th,  1862. 
session  a  further  issue  of  160  millions  was  an-  The  Secretary  said:  *' These  credit  resources, 
thorized,  of  whi«h  60  millions  were  reserved  with  actual  receipts  from  like  resources,  added 
from  issue  until  actually  required  for  the  pay-  to  revenue  in  eJl  forms,  may  supply  the  Treas- 
ment  of  deposits.  The  total  emission  thus  au-  ury  with  $611,646,269.  There  remains  a  bal- 
thorized  was  260  millions,  besides  60  millions  ance  of  disbursements  of  $276,912,617  to  be 
needed  for  the  payment  of  deposits,  all  of  which  provided  for.'' 

might  be  available  for  circulation.    An  emis-       The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 

don  of  fractional  currency,  consisting  of  post-  commencing  July  Ist,  1868,  beyond  resourced 

age  and  revenue  stamps,  was  also  authorized,  available  under  laws  tiien  existing  was  $627,- 

The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  receive  888,188.    So  greatly  had  the  expenses  of  the 

on  temporary  deposit,  at  interest  not  exceeding  war  against  l£e  rebels  accumulated,  that  the 

5  per  cent,  any  sum  not  exceeding  100  millions,  Secretary  was.  obliged  to  ask  Oongress  in  De- 

and  to  pay  such  creditors  as  might  choose  cer-  cember,  1862,  to  provide  for  the  additional 

tificates  of  indebtedifiss,  payable  in  one  year,  at  amount  of  $904,800,700  to  meet  the  expenses 

six  per  cent,  interest.    Oongress  also  author-  until  July  Ist,  1864. 

ized  the  issue  of  600  millions  6  per  cent,  bonds.        How  was  this  vast  sum  to  be  provided  ?  The 

redeemable  after  five  and  payable  in  twenty  danger  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Secretary 

years,  with  iuterest  payable  in  specie.    These  was  now  close  at  hand.    He  had  foreseen  it  at 

were  exchangeable  for  demand  notes.  the  outset,  and  had  prepared  to  meet  it.    This 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  by  Oongress.  was  an  excess  of  paper  circulation.    He  esti- 

At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  Jime  80tb,  1862,  mated  the  circulation  of  the  banks  in  loyal 

$67,926,116  had  been  received  on  deposits;  States  to  be  167,millions.   That  of  the  Gov- 

$168,691,230  of  demand  notes  had  been  issued  emment     notes    was    $210,104,000.     Total, 

and  were  in  circulation ;  $49,681,979  had  been  $377,104,000.    One  year  previous,  November, 

paid  in  certificates  of  indebtedness ;  and  $208,-  1861,  by  his  estimate,  th^  circulation  was  in 

846,291  had  been  paid  in  cash.    The  Secretary  bank  notes,  $180,000,000 ;  in  coin,  including 

said :  "  Every  audited  and  settled  claim  on  the  the  specie  of  loyal  State  banks,  $210,000,000. 

Government,  and  every  quartermaster's  check  Total,  $366,140,000.    The  difference  in  the  cir- 

for  supplies  famished,  which  had  reached  the  culation  before  the  suspension,  and  one  year 

Treasury,  had  been  met,  and  there  remained  in  after,  was  thus  $21,964,000  in  favor  of  the  lat- 

the  Treasury  a  balance  of  $13,048,646."  ter  period.    This  excess,  the  Secretary  insisted 

In  July  a  call  was  made  by  the  President  for  did  not  *^  greatly,  if  at  all,"  exceed  the  legiti- 
three  hundred  thousand  men  for  three  years,  mate  demands  of  payments.  Yet,  with  affairs 
and  in  August  another  call  for  three  hundred  in  this  posture,  he  was  called  upon  for  more 
tliousand  for  nine  months,  and  oik  the  first  of  than  900,  millions  to  be  raised  in  the  ensuing 
December  the  Secretary  estimated  the  amount  eighteen  months.  Only  two  immediate  meos- 
of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ures  of  safety  lay  before  him,  and  he  boldly  pro- 
June  80th,  1863,  would  be  $1,122,297,403.  posed  them  both.    One  was  to  drive  home  the 

When   Oongress   assembled   in   December,  State  bank  paper  circulation  by  a  tax,  and  the 

1862,  the  results  presented  were  as  follows :  other  was  the  funding  of  the  Government  notes. 

The  actual  payments,  other  than  for  principal  Both  these  measures  had  been  proposed  by  him 

of  public  debt,  were  $220,176,870 ;   and  the  at  an  earlier  day,  but  their  necessity  had  not 

accumulated    requisitions    beyond    resources  been  seen  and  felt  before  by  Congress  or  the 

amounted  to  $48,864,701.  The  amount  of  notes  people.    At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  had 

in  circulation,  including  those  receivable  for  proposed,  as  above  mentioned,  a  system  of  na- 

cnstoms,  was  $222,932,111;    the  amount  re-  tional  bank  paper.    Taxation,  direct  and  indi- 

ceived  on  deposit  was  $80,798,660 ;  the  issue  rect,  he  reserved  as  a  certain  means  by  which  * 

of  fractional  currency  was  $8,884,800 ;  the  issue  to  place  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 

of  certificates  of  indebtedness  was  $87,363,241 ;  ernment  and  the  interest  on  its  loans,  beyond 

the  issue  of  6-20  bonds  amounted  to  $23,760,-  the  reach  of  any  peril.  There  had  been  a  prac- 

000.    Thus  there  remained  of  the  loans  author-  tical  difficulty  in  funding  the  Government  obli- 

ized  at  the  previous  session  the  following  bal-  gations  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 

ances,  viz.:    authority  to   issue   $27,067,889  by  the  banks.  By  law  bank  paper  was  not  receiv- 

notes  for  circulation ;  in  deposits  there  could  be  ble  by  the  Government,  and  coin  was  at  such 

received  $20,201,860 ;  it  was  thought  that  40  a  premium,  that  no  one  would  give  it  for  Gx)v- 

miUions  of  fractional  currency  would  be  needed  ernment  bonds  at  par.    The  Government  notes, 

by  the  people,  therefore  $36,116,200  could  be  which  had  now  come  into  circulation,  were  the 

issued ;  if  100  millions  of  certificates  of  indebt-  only  medium  by  which  funding  could  be  effect- 

edness  could  be  put  forth,  then  a  balance  of  ed.    Said  the  Secretary :  *'  Under  these  circnm- 

$12,636,768  could  yet  be  piud  out;  a  balance  stances,  the  path  of  wisdom  and  duty  seems 

of  86,  millions  of  6-20  bonds,  it  was  estimated,  very  clear.    It  leads  to  the  support  of  a  United 

would  be  taken  before  the  end  of  tiie  fiscal  States  note  circulation,  and  to  the  reduction  of 

year.    The  aggregate  of  bM  tiiese  €ums  was  the  bank  note  circulation." 
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He  therefore  proposed  a  moderate  tax  on  the  bonds,  or  their  equivalents  in  bonds,  at  other 
Stute  bank  circnlation,  and  also  proposed  that  rates  of  interest  To  that  eztoit  the  onrrency 
no  increase  of  the  issue  of  Government  notes  debt  of  the  Govemmeat  is  funded.  By  the 
beyond  the  limits  then  authorized  should  be  notes  which  they  issue  a  currency  of  a  uniform 
made,  unless  a  dear  public  exigency  should  character  is  established  in  al^the  States,  based 
demand  it ;  he  farther  recommended  the  or^  upon  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  which 
ganization  of  banking  ^f»ociations  for  the  im-  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  currency 
provement  of  tibe  public  credit,  and  for  the  issued  by  banks  authorized  in  the  various  States, 
supply  to  the  people  of  a  safe  and  uniform  cur-  and  whose  solvency  is  based  eutirely  on  the 
rency;  he  also  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  value  of  their  assets,  composed  of  some  specie, 
Restrictions  which  required  the  5-20  bonds  to  the  obligations  of  individuals,  &c.  The  ourren* 
be  converted  at  par,  and  the  clauses  of  the  act  cy  of  the  National  banks  being  receivable  for 
which  authorized  their  convertibility  at  will,  public  dues,  could  be  accepted  by  the  Govern* 
and  a  necessary  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  ment  as  loans,  and  used  in  its  payments.  It  thus 
bonds.  He  then  said :  "  If  Congress  shall  would  ultimately  dispense  with,  the  necessity 
concur  in  these  views,  the  Secretary,  though  for  the  Government  currency  which  was  now 
conscious  of  the  great  difficulties  which  vast,  afloat — which  could  thu#  be  gradually  with- 
sudden,  aud  protracted  expenditures  impose  drawn  on  the  approach  of  a  resumption  of 
on  him,  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  still  specie  pa3[ments.  The  notes  are  made  re- 
be  able  to  maintun  the  public  credit  and  pro*  deemable  in  Government  notes,  and  after  re- 
vide  for  the  public  wants."  No  man  was  ever  sumption  of  specie  payments,  in  coin.  The 
put  in  such  a  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  Secretary  says :  *^  It  is  the  Secretary's  firm 
Secretary,  at  this  time.  $900,000,000  were  to  be  belief  that  by  no  other  path  can  the  resurap- 
provided  in  the  fiscal  half  year  and  year  ensuing,  tion  of  specie  payments  be  so  surely  reached 
at  the  lowest  estimate ;  his  order  created  mil-  and  so  certainly  maintained.  United  States 
lions  of  notes  and  bonds ;  the  faith  and  credit  notes  receivable  for  bonds  bearing  a  secure 
of  the  Government  were  in  his  hand;  a  failure  specie  interest  are  next  best  to  notes  converti- 
on  Yna  part  was  not  like  a  reverse  on  the  bat-  ble  into  coin.  The  circulation  of  banking  asso- 
tle-field,  the  effects  of  which  might  be  recov-  ciations  organized  under  a  general  act  of  Con- 
ered  on  the  next  day — ^but  it  would  paralyze  gress,  secured  by  such  bonds,  can  be  most 
armies  and  fleets,  and  perhaps  ruin  the  cause  surely  and  safely  maintained  at  the  point  of 
for  which  they  were  fighting.  It  was  not  the  certain  convertibility  into  coin.  If,  temporari- 
vastness  of  the  sums  required  that  alone  caused  ly,  these  associations  redeem  their  issues  with 
all  the  difficulties  the  Secretary  had  to  encoun-  United  States  notes,  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ter.  The  public  mind  was  exceedingly  sensi-  ments  will  not  thereby  be  delayed  or  endan- 
tive  and  impatient.  Belay  or  disaster  in  mill-  gered,  but  hastened  and  secured ;  for,  just  as 
tary  operations  produced  depression  and  weak-  soon  as  victory  ^all  restore  peaoe,  the  ample 
ened  confidence.  An  uncertain  state  of  foreign  revenue,  already  secured  by  wise  legislation, 
relations  sometimes  added  its  influence  to  these  will  enable  the  Government,  through  advan- 
causes.  Amid  all  the  circumstances,  whether  tageous  purchases  of  specie,  to  replace  at  once 
of  success  or  disaster,  the  demands  on  the  en-  large  amounts,  and,  at  no  distmit  day,  the 
ergies  of  the  Secretary  were  constant,  and  whole  of  this  circulation  by  coin  without  detri- 
could  neither  be  postponed  nor  avoided.  ment  to  any  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 

Before  stating  the  answer  which  Congress  great  and  manifest  benefit  to  all  interests." 
gave  to  the  propositions  of  the  Secretary,  some        In  answer  to  the  recommendations  of  the 

fuller  notice  of  the  system  of  banks  recom-  Secretary  for  the  provision  of  means  to  meet 

mended  should  be  made.     Its  principal  fea-  the  expenditures  of  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 

tures  are  a  circulation  of  notes  having  a  com-  year  1868  and  the  year  1864,  Congress,  on  the 

mon  impression,  and  authenticated  by  a  com-  l7th  of  January,  1868,  authorized  an  additional 

mon  authority,-— the  redemption  of  these  notes  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  Government  notes; 

by  the  associations  and  institutions  to  which  and  in  Februuy  passed  an  act  to  provide  a  na- 

they  may  be  delivered  for  issue ;  and  the  seen-  tional  currency  through  a  national  banking 

rity  of  that  redemption  by  the  pledge  of  Unit-  system.  (8e6  Coiressss,  U.  S.,  page  296).  By  an 

ed  States  stocks,  and  an  adequate  provision  of  act,  approved  March  8d,  the  Secretary  was  au- 

specie.    In  its  essential  features  it  is  similar  to  thorized  to  issue  $800,000,000  for  the  current 

the  banking  system  of  New  York  and  some  fiscal  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 

other  States.    The  notes  are  made  receivable  year,  of  6  per  cent.  10-40  bonds,  principal  and 

for  all  public  dues,  except  import  duties,  and  interest  payable  in  coin,  and  to  exchange  the 

f payable  for  all  public  debts,  except  interest  on  same  for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  depomt, 

oans.    Such  was  the  plan  of  the  system.    Its  any  Treasury  notes  or  lawM  money  of  the 

operation  in  connection  with  the  present  state  United  States ;  also  to  issue  $400,000,000  of 

of  the  finances  of  the  Gk)vernment  is  the  view  6  per  cent  Treasury  notes   payable  within 

here  to  be  taken  of  the  measure.    By  the  or-  three  years,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  tiieir  face 

ganization  of  these  institutions  about  $800,-  value,  excluding  interest,  and  exchangeable  for 

000,000  of  the  Gk>vemment*s  notes  are  returned  and   redeemable   by  Government   notes,  for 

to  the  Treasury,  and  exchanged  for  6  per  cent,  which  purpoM  alone  an  issue  of  $150,000,000 
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of  the  latter  was  authorized;   also  to  iasae  rise.  Whereas  inyested in  a  stock,  which  was  to 

$150,000,000  Goyemment  notes,  indading  the  he  paid  interest,  if  not  principid,  in  gold,  it  wonld 

$100,000,000  authorized  in  January;  also  to  retain  its  value.    The   same   abundance  of 

issue  $50,000,000  of  fractional  notes  in  lieu  of  money,  and  rise  in  commodities,  had  induced 

the  postage  and  revenue  stamps  for  fractional  fEumers  and  others  indebted,  to  economize  the 

currency;  also  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  use  of  high-priced -goods,  and  sell  their  own 

and  bullion,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor;  conunodities,  applying  the  proceeds  to  debts 

and  to  issue  certificates  representing  coin  in  and  mortgages.    The  insurance  companies  and 

the  Treasury  in  payment  of  interest,  which,  others  receiving  these  payments,  became  thus 

with  the  certificates  of  deposita  issued,  shall  equally  anxious  to  place  the  money  on  a  specie 

not  exceed  20  jper  cent  beyond  the  amount  basb  of  investment 

of  coin  and  bifilion  in  the  Treasury.    A  tax  All  circumstances  thus  combined  to  facilitate 

was  also  imposed  on  the  circulation  of  State  the  efforts  of  the  agents,  and  by  the  1st  of  May 

banks  of  1  per  cent,  half  yearly.    Thus,  to  re-  the  Secretary  had  raised  from  tibe  5-20  bonds  89 

capitulate—  millions;  upon  certificates  of  indebtednessj  7 

On  the  1st  of  D«o6ml)«r  th«  Becretwy  esttma-  millions ;  by  the  issue  of  United  States  notes 

ted  his  avsiUbie  reeoaroes  under  esdsting  and  fractional  Currency,  92  millions,  and  on  tem- 

im'jP^  **™°'  ^•"  ending  Jan.  sotb,  ^         ^^^  porary  loans,  at  4  and  5  per  cent.,  31  iniUions ; 

To  thto  riMmid  be'sdded  the'bidanM'c^'s^s^            '  making  in  the  aggregate  169  millions.    The 

soSuiSffi'  ****™**  •▼•u»We  befora  Jane    ^^      ^  Secretary  said:  *' The  loan  act  and  the  nation- 

OnJ^7th,iMi'cii^Vi;thoriiii€to;;iii-        '    '  al  ^ank  act  were  followed  by  an  immediate 

ment  notes 100,000^000  revival  of  public  credit.    Success  quite  beyond 

*^^S?Si^c*':?^.^*"f!^A*^.!"."!!    mooo^floo  anticipation  <ffowned  the  eflforto  of  the  8«,r«. 

do.    do.fiyri864 600,000,000  tary  to  distnbute  the  five-twenty  loan  m  all 

5?  S??2SI2Jf^;;:; ^'SS'SSa  P»^  ^^  *^®  country,  as  well  as  every  other 

do.    Croyernment  notes ou,OUO,000  t^^^,.^^^  ^a^^*.^a   u— iLs       j*            i     •  i.*        x-l 

da  haiance  of  $50,000,000  fhusttonai  notes  measure  adopted  by  hun  for  r^lenishmg  the 

biiienof|90/)00,ooopostsieorraneT 80,000,000  Treasury.    The  result  was  that  within  two 

$l500oIU!?..!!!^?^f  l^?**!^^            8.000,000  months  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the 

*    '     '■ —  whole  mass  of  suspended  requisitions  had  been 

^^,^  1*  FSJ^-'^'VV :Vk.v;V-\V^^^*^^^^^  satisfied,  all  current  demands  promptly  met 

On  the  Ist  of  December  there  was  s  Dslance  of  ^^;i  a,ii  V«^«:-:^,»  ^^  a    4f  ^^.-u              i?fi. 

disbnTsements  of  |2T«,oi9j^i7  to  be  pro-  «i<l  fuU  provision  made  for  the  pay  of  the  army 

Tided  for  over  and  above  the  avftUable  re-  and  the  navy."     The  long  and  tedious  strug- 

Beso';?c'r."!.''!"!*.T'/'^:.^^^^  «!««  of  ^^%  Secretary  had  now  achieved  a  gi^t 

Btobuisements S7«,9e4,n4    407,Mi,n4  success,  01  which  he  thus  speaks:   *^ During 

ti  047.880.488  ^®  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  no  embar- 

*    '^  rassments  attended  the  administration  of  the 

This  was  the  provisi<m  made  by  Congress  for  finances  except  those  which  are  inseparable 

1868-^64,  after  clearing  away  all  deficiencies  es-  from  vast  expenditures."    During   the  fiscal 

timated  in  December,  1862,  for  the  fiscal  year  year  thus  closed,  the  Secretary  for  the  first 

ending  June  80th,  1868.    It  was  not  all  passed,  time  had  the  gratification  to  see  that  the  dis- 

however,  until  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Mean-  bursements  did  not  greatly  exceed,  while  the 

while  the  Secretary  was  closely  pressed,  and  increase  of  the  public  debt  did  not  equal  the 

found  it  impossible  to  prevent  a  graaual  increase  estimates  submitted  to  Congress.    Thus,  while 

during  the  seenon  in  the  amount  of  unpaid  re-  it  was  estimated  that  the  publ|^debt  of  the 

quisitions,  which  finally  reached  $72,171,189.  80th  of  June,  1868,  would  reac^the  sum  of 

On  the  passage  of  this  law,  March  8d,  1868,  $1,122,297,468,  its  actual  amount  on  that  day 
the  Secretary  proceeded  to  organize  a  system  of  was  $1,098,798^181;  and  while  the  disburse- 
loan  agents,' the  eminent  firm  of  Jay,  Cooke  &  ments  for  t^e  year  were  estimated  at  $698,- 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  bein^  at  the  head.  These  846,821,  the  real  total  was  $714,709,995. 
were  allowed  a  commission  of  }  of  one  per  The  receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  stocks  made  by  them,  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
of  which  Jay,  Cooke  &  Co.  received  j^,  and  80th,  1863,  were  $124,448,818,  while  the  esti- 
the  sub-agents  }.  The  first  had  connections  in  mates  of  the  Secretary  of  these  receipts  for  the 
all  the  States,  and  effective  means  were  taken  year  were  $180,405,845.  From  the  customs, 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  advantages  of  land  sales  and  miscellaneous  sources,  the  re- 
the  Government  stocks  as  investments.  The  ceipts  were  much  above  the  estimates.  But 
state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  emission  from  the  direct  tax  and  internd  revenue  they 
of  paper  money,  causing  a  great  rise  in  prices,  were  enough  less  to  make  the  difference  be- 
and  a  liberal  realization  of  stocks  of  goods  at  tween  the  receipts  and  estimates.  The  Secre- 
those  high  prices  in  paper,  eminently  favored  the  tary  expected  to  receive  from  these  two  latter 
views  of  the  loan  agents.  Those  who  had  sold  sources  $97,677,020,  whereas  he  actually  re- 
goods  and  reaHzed  money,  were  desirous  of  so  ceived  during  the  year  only  $89,951,180.  It  is 
investing  it  that  it  would  not  again  depreciate  to  his  credit  that  he  expected  to  receive  such 
in  value.  If  they  repurchased  goods,  and  specie  a  large  amount  from  taxes,  as  it  shows  that  he 
payments  should  be  again  approximated,  they  was  unhesitating  to  use  largely  this  real  source 
wonld  lose  as  much  as  they  had  made  in  the  of  the  strength  of  the  national  finances.    The 
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real  discrepancy,  however,  was  less  than  ap- 
pears above ;  thus  the  direct  tax  was  estimated 
to  yield  $11,620,717,  whereas  only  $1,485,108 
appears  on  the  books  to  have  been  received 
into  the  Treasury,  bnt  nearly  the  balance  was 
received  in  the  form  of  payments  for  tnilitary 
supplies  and  services  by  the  States,  for  which 
they  were  entitled  to  credit  beyond  their  sev- 
eral proportions  of  the  tax.  The  discrepancy 
between  receipts  and  estimates  of  the  internal 
revenue  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
machinery  to  raise  the  tax.  Thus  the  Secre- 
tary says:  ^*  A  part  of  the  deficiency  may  be 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  execution  of  the 
law,  and  a  part  to  the  changes  made  in  it  by 
Congress  aner  the  estimate  was  made ;  bnt  it 
is  not  probable,  had  neither  course  operated  to 
reduce  receipts,  tiiat  the  revenue  from  this 
source  would  have  exceeded  half  the  estimated 
amount.  It  is  dear  that  the  law,  unless  ma- 
terially amended^  will  not  produce  the  revenue 
expected  from  it."  The  additional  sums,  actual 
or  estimated,  necessary  to  meet  disbursements 
were,  of  course,  derived,  or  estimated  as  de- 
rivable, from  loans. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80th,  1868,  maybe  summarily 
stated  as  follows: 


Bioizpn. 


FromotiMomi 

FromUnds.. 

From  miBceUaneong 

From  direct  tox , 

From  Internal  revenue 

From  loans: 
Bonds— 7.80, 8  years 

•*       6,6-90 

"       e^SOyeaiB 

Treasury  notes,  9  years 

U.  B.  notes 

U.  8.  stocks.  Oroffon  loan... . 
Temporary  loan  oeposlts. . . . 
Gertlflcatos  of  indebtedness.. 
XT.  S.  fractional  currency. ... 


K»,060,642  40 

167,61T  IT 

8,048,615  85 

1,485,108  61 

87,640,787  8fr-|lU,890,766  48 

17,968,450  00 

175^087,950  44 

76,560  00 

1,629  00 

981,960,000  00 

14^050  00 

11^996,769  91 

157,479,961  99 

90,199,456  00-  776,689,861  57 


Total  receipts $888,083,198  05 

Balance,  July  Ist,  1869. 18,048,546  81 


Total  resources 

a 


XXFUrDXTUKM. 


901,195,674  86 


The  CIril  Service $98,958,999  03 

Pensioas  and  Indians 4^916,580  79 

War  Department 699,998,600  80 

Navy  Department 68,911,105  97 

Interest  on  debt •    94,799,846  61 

Total $714,709,995  58 

Debt  paid,  Treasnry  notes . .  9,911,700  00 

Temporary  loan 67,516,998  43 

U.  8.  stockBofl842 9^580,748  86 

Bonds,  7.80 71,500  00 

Oregon  debt 69,550  00 

U.  S.  gold  notes. 56,177,890  00 

n.  &notes 9,099,000  00 

Certifieatas  of  indebtedness..  60^,758 


896,796,680  65 
Balance  in  treasory,  Joly  1st,  1868 $5,899,044  91 

Of  the  sums  raised  by  loans  $161,086,685.07 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  existing  fdnded 
and  temporary  debt,  which  was  only  an  ex- 
change of  new  debts  for  old  ones.  Of  the  sum 
thus  exchanged  54|  millions  contracted  in  for- 
mer years  and  malong  with  interest  aboul  $56,- 
000,000,  are  not  chargeable  to  the  expenditure 
account  i^oper  of  1862-'68.  The  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures  were  therefore  as  follows: 


BMctpts,  taxes,  bonds,  ACb,  and  balanee  on 

hand $194,448,818.48 

Current  ezpenditarea. 714,709,996^58 

Deficit $800,966,689.10 

This  deficit,  or  amount  paid  by  loans,  added 
to  $508,526,499.08,  the  amount  of  the  debt  on 
July  Ist,  1862,  makes  the  amount  of  the  debt 
July  Ist,  1863,  as  before  stated,  viz.:  $1,098,- 
798,181.87. 

Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
for  conducting  the  finances,  they  were  divided 
into  two  branches;  the  ordinA^^  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  extraordinary  receipts 
and  expenditures.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  no- 
tice more  particularly  the  results  of  his  man- 
agement of- the  fbrmer  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80th,  1868.  The  revenue  derived 
from  all  the  ordinary  sources,  including  di- 
rect taxes  and  internal  revenue,  amounted 
to  $111,899,767.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
were — ^for  the  civil  service,  pensions,  and  In- 
dians, $27,470,442  ;  estimating  the  disburse- 
ments for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at  60 
per  cent,  above  those  of  the  last  year  of  peace, 
they  would  amount  to  $41,884,875.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  was  $24,729,846. 
Total  $94,084,668,  leaving  an  excess  of  $17,- 
815,104  over  and  above  all  ordinary  expenses 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  old  and  new, 
accruing  in  and  for  the  year.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  deficit  in  receipts  arising  under  the 
direct  tax  and  internal  revenue  laws,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  defective  operation,  and  the 
credit  to  States,  amounting  to  over  57  millions, 
the  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary 
disbursements  would  have  been  about  75  mil- 
lions. This  might  have  been  applied  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures^  or  set  apart  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  tiie  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
At  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80tJ!i,  1862,  the  ordinary  receipts  had  fallen 
short  of  the  ordhiary  expenditures  Gver  thirteen 
millions.  The  national  stock  sold  at  106^  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  at  107  before  the  end  of 
the  montiL 

The  eonfidence  of  the  people  in  the  credit  of 
the  Government  was  strikingly  exemplified 
during  1863  by  the  sale  of  the  5-20  bonds.  On 
the  Ist  of  May  only  about  64  millions  had  been 
taken.  From  that  time  forward  the  salea 
averaged  48^  noillions  per  month,  until  the 
entire  loan  was  taken.  At  the  same  time  other 
loans  and  credits  were  negotiated,  which  to- 
gether give  an  average  of  65 1  millions  every 
month  for  nine  months. 

By  the  table  at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  ooio- 
piled  firom  the  statements  of  the  Register's  Of- 
fice accompanying  the  Secretary's  Report,  it 
appears  that  the  receipts  of  revenue  from  all 
sources  for  the  five  months  ending  November 
80th,  1868,  amounted  to  $452,959,892,  and  the 
expenses  and  payments  during  the  same  period 
were  $469^62,  875.  The  returns  of  the  re- 
ceipts for  November  not  being  complete,  the 
sum  of  $800,000  is  added  by  th9  Register  for 
the  deficiency. 
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Tha  folloTin^  table  ahowB  hov  this  S-SO  loan  was  placed,  and  the  sabseqnent  table  el 
lame  facta  relative  to  the  Bridah  loan  of  former  years : 
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The  lai^eet  English  loans  were  made  in  1813 
aad  1S13,  dnring  the  wars  with  Napoleon  and 
the  United  States.  In  these  two  yean  the 
British  exchequer  borrowed  034  millions  of 
dollars,  being  an  average  of  22{  millions  per 
month.  In  these  two  yearaitraieed  fromloana 
onlj  84  milliouB  more  than  the  United  Btatea 
Treasury  riused  in  nine  months.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  received  aathorities  estimate  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  been 
10,212  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  oensos  of 
1860,  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States,  dedacting 
slaves,  is  retnmed  at  10,T16  millions  of  dollars. 
Both  these  calcnlatione  are  doubtless  too  low, 
bat  thej  areperhapseqnall/GO.  Thejindicate 
nearly  eqnal  wealtli  in  the  two  nations  in  their 
respective  periods  of  trial.  In  England,  then, 
as  in  the  IJaited  States  now,  the  business  of 
the  coantry  was  carried  on  with  a  corrency 
below  the  par  of  gold.  The  premium  on  gold 
in  Bank  of  England  not«s  stood  at  41}  per  cent 
&om  December,  1812,  to  March,  1818.  It  hud 
been  at  S8|E  per  cent,  from  September  to  De- 
cember, and  averaged  80  per  cent,  during  the 
years  1812  and  1814.  Thns  under  remarkably 
similar  fiscal  conditions  the  Government  of 
Great  Brit^  borrowed  much  less  than  half  as 
'mnch  money  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
eqnal  times,  and  at  an  average  interest  G7  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  normal  rate  of  her  loans, 
while  the  latter  pays  bat  SO  per  cent,  increased 
interest  upon  the  loans  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  rebellion,  if  6  per  cent,  is  taken  to  be  the 
standard  of  government  credit  in  its  best  con- 
dition. In  1613  and  1814  the  United  States 
Treasury.sold  $42,209,776  of  8  per  cent,  stock 
at  a  discount  of  $6,282,014,  a  liitle  less  than 
15  per  cent.  In  about  twice  the  length  of  time 
in  which  tliese  loans  were  made,  the  present 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ohase,  has  rused  aboat  900 
millions  on  loan,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
which,  if  charged  with  the  whole  omonnt  of 
discounts  Upon  those  negotiated  below  the  par 
of  G  per  cent.,  woald  amount  to  about  one  per 
ceat.  discount  upon  the  principal  at  6  per  cent, 
interest.  This  result  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  Government  notes  was 
issued  without  interest  and  convertible  into 
bonds  at  par. 

The  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  Great  Britain 
upon  8,809  millions  of  dollars  borrowed  be- 
tween 1793  and  1816,  and  unredeemed  at  the 
latter  date,  was  5  per  cent  and  a  fraction  upon 
the  cosh  received  for  all  the  stock  issued.  In 
1815  a  loan  of  176  millions  of  dollars  was  made 
at  6  and  si^ty-two  hundredths  on  the  cash  re- 
ceived. In  four  years  of  her  largest  borrowing 
she  r^sed  but  89  millions  of  dollars  at  these 
rates.  Great  reliance  was  also  placed  by  that 
Government  on  taxes ;  thus  in  1816,  when  the 
expenditures  reached  555  millions  of  dollars, 
about  190  millions  were  raised  by  loans ;  thus 
more  than  three-Mhs  of  the  whole  expendi- 
tures of  18IB  was  raised  by  contemporaneous 
taxes,  and  less  than  two-fifths  by  loans.  In 
1868  Itttle  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  expcndi- 
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tnM  of  the  Treamry  Depaibnent  waa  raised  by 
taxation,  and  nearly  five-uztha  of  the  remain- 
der waa  Boaght  by  loans.  fieverUieleoa  the 
flactoatioa  in  English  stocka  wm  often  Tery 
great  In  17BT  rtock  waa  at  107,  bnt  during 
the  rebellion  of  174S  went  down  to  16.  In 
17S1,  at  tbe  close  of  the  American  revolution, 
it  fell  to  64;  and  in  1797,  on  the  failnre  of 
a  treaty  with  Frauc«,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  navy,  it  fell  to  47!.  la  1864 
and  1866,  nnder  the  pressnre  of  the  Crimean 


war  npon  the  exchequer,  the  average  price  of 
coneols  for  two  yean  was  86  to  86]^.  'When 
the  eicheqnet  borrowed  80  milliona  to  clear  ap 
the  floating  6Sbt  of  that  war  consols  fell  to  60, 
and  the  loan  waa  taken  at  the  eqnivalent  of 
87^  on  the  hundred,  at  8  per  cent  interest,  cor< 
responding  to  6  in  the  United  BtotM.  The 
loaiiB  and  oosvernODB  of  old  debts  Into  new  in 
two  yeara  and  ahalf  made  by  the  Federtil  Treas- 

%Bmoiuit  to  1,800  milliona, 
ins  the  operatioiia  of  the  Secretary  during 
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neaiiy  tliree  resrs  show  a  gradual  sdTsnoe 
from  a  condition  of  great  weakaeM  np  to  the 
highest  point  of  national  orediL  ^Attheontaet 
he  was  Oftrdly  able  to  obtain  the  indgniflcant 
loans  neoessarr  to  the  ordinarjr  wants  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  in  some  instances  h«  was 
more  indebted  tor  these  to  the  impulses  of 

Sstriotism  !n  the  oitiMna  than  to  their  oonfi- 
ence  in  the  Bational  credit;  now  he  commands 
hnndreds  of  millions,  the  whole  reeonroes  of 
the  ooontry  are  at  his  service ;  the  enteiprises 
of  individiialB,  the  capital  of  the  banks,  and 
the  energies  of  all  the  citizens  are  subserrient 
to  the  great  seeessitj.  At  tbe  same  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  has  kept  pace  witii  the 
progress  of  the  Government  in  its  great  enter- 
prise, and  has  been  more  universally  diflbsed 
than  ever  before. 

The  foregoing  table  (on  page  40S>  is  an  official 
statement  of  the  pnblio  debt,  made  at  the  first 
of  December,  1863: 
Tbe  following  statement  from  the  "  National 


Almanac"  exhibits  the  aggregate  amomit  of 
intern^  revenue  paid  by  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory on  aooonnt  of  artidee  oa  which  an  ad 
vaUtrtm  doty  is  levied — licenses,  specific  daldea, 
tax  on  dividends,  Ac,  to  Jnly  Ist,  18BS: 

!■ n,<nt,iwi4C 
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The  following  table  contains  the  prices  of  fifty-five  leadiog  articles  sold  in  the  New  York 
market,  as  qaoted  in  the  prices  oorreiit : 
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PBI0B8  OF  FIFTT-FIYE  ASTICLBS  IN  THE  NEW  YOBS  MABKET. 


Sterliog  Esdunge 

Gold 

Copper,  Amer.  Lake,  100  Itw. 

Coal,  ton 

Iron,  American  pig,  ton 

Cordace,  Manilla,  100  lU ... . 

Lead/Galena,  100  Iba 

Naila....7r7. 

Aibea,pot 

Indigo 

Coffee,  Brazil,  100  Iba 

Cotton,  Mid<mng,  Fair 

pry  Cod 

Flonr,  new. 

India  Bnbber 

Gnnay  Cloth,  100  ymrda 

Com,  Mid.  Western,  100  bnah. 

Hay.lOOlbe. 

Wheat,  boahela 

Hemp,  Amerioan  dreiaed  ent 

Barley,  bnahela 

Oata,i>n8be]fl. , 

Hidea,Bio,1001ba. 

Plaster  of  Pari* 

Hops,  100  Iba. 

Clover  Seed,  100  lbs 

Leather,  Oak  Middling 


I>M.Slfl^lMl. 


110^    alia 


Lime,  bbl 

Molasses,  No.  gallons., 

Turpentine,  Spirits^. . . 

Boain.  oommon 

Oil,  Whale 

OIL  Seal,  refined 

8ilLrmv,Ib. 

Pork,  Mess 


BeeC  Mess,  rell  W^ 

Lar^lOOlbs 

CBasla,1001ba 

Whiskey,  lOOg^ons 

Gin. 

Bnaar,  Cnba,  100  lbs. 

Tallow,  city,  100  lbs 

Tln,Banca. 

Bpelter 

Tobaoeo,  Ky 

Whalebone,  N.  W.,  100  Ibe.. . 

Wool,  fleece,  100  lbs 

•*     pulled,     "     

Cotton  Shirting,  No.  100  yds. 

**      Sheeting:  •* 

•*      Drills,       " 
Batlnetts,  100  yds.... 
FlanncOs,       ^      .... 
Prints^  *•      .... 

**     Cloths,  100  yds 
DnekBayens 


SOOOa 

426a 

8100a 

900a 

700a 

S60a 

600a 

185a 

1725a 

8700a 

262 

670 

48 

1100 

6800 

T5a 

126a 

1050  a 

70  a 

40a 

2100a 

150a 

1600a 

750a 

2700a 

8500a 

65a 

60a 

140a 

600a 

47  a 

87  a 

600a 

12  00  a 

1160  a 

800a 

8100a 

19  50  a 

2600a 

687a 

»00a 

80  00a 

660a 

860a 

67  60a 

50  00a 

46  00a 

900a 

10  00  a 

15  00  a 

8000 

15  00 

800 

800 

960 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


2700 
600 
28  00 
10  00 
710 
800 
626 
260 

19  60 
88  00 

8  76 

680 

60 

1160 

64  00 

80 

186 

UOO 

86 

42 

2160 

176 

28  00 

800 

80  00 

45  00 

76 

66 

142 

660 

60 

46 

660 

12  60 

12  00 

862 

82  60 

20  00 
27  00 

8  76 

912 
82  00 

6  70 
10  00 
70  00 
62  00 
48  00 
1100 
18  00 
16  00 
60  00 
8000 
1100 

900 
10  00 


DM.ll■^]alf. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


ToUl 79104a81889  1,28411  a  1,400  79 


146 

182 

82  60 

800 

8100 

18  00 

826 

475 

800 

185 

8800 

70  00 

487 

660 

87fa 

14  76  a 

8160 

96 

160 

12  60 

180 

67 

27  60 

266 

18  00 

1060 

82  00 

4600 

86 

62 

260 

1860 

88 

40 

776 

14  25 

700 

960 

4100 

40  00 

47  00 
826 

10  76 

48  60 
760 

14  00 
160  00 
68  00 
6400 
88  00 
86  00 
88  00 
60  00 
40  00 
12  00 
1100 
18  00 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


147 
188 
88  00 

860 

82  00 

18  00 

960 

600 

860 

280 

8100 

7100 

4  76 

606 

90 

16  00 

88  00 
100 
166 

14  00 

165 

69 

8860 
800 

86  00 

1100 

86  00 
6000 

90 

68 

860 

1600 

66 

48 

800 

1585 

900 

10  86 

48  00 

42  00 

48  00 

10  86 

UOO 

44  00 
800 

80  00 
16000 

66  00 

67  00 
8000 

87  00 

89  00 
9000 

45  00 
80  00 
16  00 
19  00 


AjnrUlto 

Dm.  81, 

rlMptrot. 


86 

«* 
88 

75 

44 

86 

80 

40 

85 

16 

40 
160 

80 

86 

70 

18 

40 

18 

15 

88 

60 

72 

18 

80 

86 

84 

17 

90 

40 

80 
160 
140 

68 

88 

60 

10 

88 

85 

14 

70 

48 

88 

87 

40 

19 

60 
180 

80 

48 
880 
180 
110 

68 

90 

80 
116 

60 


j«i7,iMa. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


187  a 
128   a 

80  60a 
800a 

86  00a 

14  60a 
787a 
4  75 
6  87 
160 

82  60 

70  00 

685 

440  a 

70  a 

16  00 

67  60 

90 

97 

1100 

180 

69 

86  00 
886 

1600a 

760a 

8800a 

46  00a 

85a 

85a 

8  75  a 

87  00a 
140  a 

60a 

860a 

1150  a 

10  60  a 

9  62  a 
87  00a 
4660a 
60  00a 
10  25  a 
10  86  a 
49  00a 

6  75  a 
900a 
150  00  a 
70  00  a 
70  00  a 
82  00a 
86  00a 
80  00a 
60  00a 
40  00a 

15  00  a 
18  60  a 
18  00  a 


188  00 

125  00 

88  00 

860 

86  00 

14  76 

760 

600 

700 

860 

88  60 
78  00 

612 

600 

72 

1658 

68  00 

96 

125 

18  00 

180 

62 

26  60 

860 

8100 

800 

89  00 
65  00 

90 
46 

886 
88  00 

160 
62 

900 
18  60 
18  60 
1025 
88  00 
4676 
6100 
18  00 
10  87 
60  00 

700 
28  00 
166  00 
72  00 
72  00 
88  00 
88  00 
80  00 
80  00 
60  00 
22  00 
14  60 
2100 


Dm.  tut, 

,1861. 

MrMn^ 
In  IMS. 

166*      a 

166^ 

19 

168       a 

108f 

19 

88  75a 

80  00 

20 

960a 

10  00 

80 

48  00a 

48  60 

88 

16  00  a 

17  86 

80 

10  00  a 

10  76 

80 

600a 

525 

6 

887a 

860 

160a 

886 

8800a 

84  76 

60 

84  00a 

86  00 

80 

660a 

6  76 

45 

690a 

926 

10 

80a 

82* 

18  76  a 

14  00 

18000a 

18100 

60 

185a 

140 

29 

146  a 

162 

8 

18  76a 

16  00 

8 

186a 

165 

9 

79  a 

8S 

89 

88  00a 

88  60 

8  76  a 

400 

40 

80  00a 

88  00 

18  00  a 

12  60 

15 

4100  a 

42  00 

88 

100  00  a 

110  00 

180 

186a 

186 

60 

66a 

70 

80 

8  75  a 

800 

18 

27  00a 

80  00 

60 

108a 

110 

80 

62  a 

68 

86 

90ea 

960 

16 

18  86  a 

19  60 

80 

18  00  a 

14  60 

48 

18  00  a 

18  00 

25 

4500a 

46  00 

7 

89  00a 

08  00 

185 

100  00  a 

106  00 

116 

12  26a 

18  00 

88 

1818  a 

12  26 

35 

6160  a 

62  00 

80 

900a 

926 

17 

14  00  a 

80  00 

i 

160  00  a 

166  00 

80  00a 

85  00 

29 

70  00  a 

76  00 

2» 

88  00a 

88  00 

6 

82  00a 

89  00 

86 

88  00a 

4100 

40 

80  00a 

100  00 

80 

47  60  a 

70  00 

40 

80  00a 

28  00 

82 

16  75a 

17  00 

80 

18  00  a 

14  00 

1,845  62  a  1,401,40|  1,642  40  a  1,744  60  I     29 


This  comprises  most  articles  of  importance, 
and  shows  that  the  rise  has  heen  universal. 
Each  article  was  affected,  as  well  those  of 
which  the  supply  has  heen  cut  off  by  the  war 
as  those  of  which  the  supply  has  been  increas- 
ed by  the  war,  like  western  farm  products, 
which,  losing  their  accustomed  markets  down 
the  Mississippi,  came  East  in  greater  than  their 
usnal  abundance.  If  we  compare  the  average 
aggregates  with  the  premium  on  gold,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  outstanding  at  deferent  dates, 
we  shall  have  results  as  follows : 


Gold. 

MartlclM. 

RlM 

per  Mai. 

U.S.llOtM 

eaUteadia^ 

Jan.  1...1868 

par 

$804 

120,660,826 

April... 1862 

H  prem. 

844 

5 

106,880,000 

Jan 1868 

86     " 

1,819 

68 

244,866,261 

Harch...l868 

72     " 

1,624 

90 

845,668,600 

July... .1868 

95     *» 

1,828 

64 

411,100.064 

Get 1868 

64     " 

1,465 

80 

422,62^280 

Jan.  1... 1864    62     « 

1,696 

110 

478,000,000 

It  thus  appears  that  gold  under  a  specu- 
lative action  in  February,  1868,  rose  too  rap- 
idly, and  that  the  same  speculative  action  was 
imparted  to  goods,  causing  their  rapid  conver- 
sion into  paper  money,  which  was  invested 
in  the  gold  interest  bearing  stocks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  was  a  reaction  from  that  spec- 
ulation, and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  prices 
fell  below  their  natural  level,  gold  touching  25 
in  July,  a  fall  of  47  per  cent,  while  goods  fell 
but  29  per  cent.  The  recovery  from  Qiat  point 
was  more  rapid  in  goods  than  in  gold,  because 
the  supply  upon  tke  market  diminished  faster. 
Oonsequently  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1868,  the 
rise  in  goods  was  110  per  cent,  over  the  value 
of  January,  1862,  while  gold  was  only  52  per 
cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  closing 
quotations  for  gold  on  every  business  day  of 
{he  year,  also  the  price  of  bankers'  sterling  for 
every  steamer  day  throughout  the  year : 
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The  amount  1^  gold  rec^Tod  at  the  mint  and  rapidly  developed.    The  amoont  reoeived  at 

branches  during  die  fiscal  year,   1S63,  was  the  mbit  &om  Oalifomis  from  its  discovery  to 

(23,149,495.41;    eUver,   $1,674,  SOS.  90.      The  the  clow  oflSCS,  waB$SS8,146,A66;  Oolorodo, 

new  mineg  are  veiy  proBperous  and  are  being  $4,758,049 ;  Arizona,  $21,600 ;  Utah,  $80,067; 
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Kebruka,  tl,402;  NewUesioo,  $M,S29;  Ore-  fogs  an  nnmerona,  and  constantly  iscrea^g 

ran,  $908,408;  Nevftdo,  ^8,646;  silver,  do,  in  nnmber.  The  diarocteristio  energy  of  the 
1,978,400;  other  Bonroes  of  gold,  $82,783;  people  will,  no  doubt,  soon  develop  the  miu- 
silver,  $107,084.  For  the  year,  1868,  the  re-  eral  wealth  of  those  far  distant  redoes, 
eeipte  of  gold  were  $28,149,495;  mlver,$  1,674,-  In  Oregon  the  fineness  of  gold  seems  to  be 
60S.  The  old  mines  are  proiifio  and  new  ones  tolerablj  regular  and  steady,  and  nearly  eqnal 
Beem  to  rival  them.  Idaho  was  set  off  as  a  to  the  average  of  Oalifomia,,  In  the  gold  from 
BCparate  territory  at  the  last  eewdon  of  Con-  Washington  Territory  the  variation  ia  great, 
gress.  It  lies  north  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  ranging  from  660-1000  to  988-1000. 
takee  In  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Boeky  The  returns  from  Oregon  and  from  Idaho 
Honntaine,  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Mi»-  and  Washington  territories  are,  as  yet,  imper- 
sonri,  Oolambia,  Tellow  Stone,  and  North  feet;  bnt  enoi^h  is  known  to  warrant  the 
Platte  rivers.  The  looalitiee,  where  workings  statement,  that  m  quantity  and.  quality  the  gold 
have  been  commenced,  are  nnmerons,  but  many  of  those  regions  will  rival,  if  not  stLTpass,  the 
of  them  have  not  been  reported  or  described,  wodnetions  of  the  Ooliforaia  mines.  Arizona 
They  nmet  be  various  and  widely  separated,  m  now  yielding  both  gold  and  silver.  The 
judging  from  the  oharaoteristio  varieties  In  the  amoont,  as  yet,  is  small,  but  every  new  open- 
qnuity  of  their  productions.  Amcmg  the  de-  ing  str^gthens  the  assoranoe  that  the  qnantlt; 
pofflts  recdved  at  the  mint  were  grades  of  fine-  of  chose  metab  Is  also  unlimited. 
nesB  &om  796-1000  to  949-1000.  the  latter  in  From  BAiah  Ameriea  were  recdved  at  the 
considerable  quantity,  from  Salmon  river,  a  mint  several  deposits  of  Canadian  gold,  whidt, 
tributary  to  the  Colnmbia.  The  quality  of  the  in  some  instanoes,  yielded  as  high  as  947-1000 
gold  produced  from  the  mines  of  Idaiio  is  eqnal  fine.  The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  do  not  yield 
to  that  in  the  older  gold  r^ons  of  country,  as  at  first  sntdcipated.  A  small  portion  only 
and  the  quantity  appears  to  be  inezhanstible.  of  the  product  of  those  mines  reaches  our  insti- 
Sot  less  promising  are  the  mines  opening  in  tntions— the  greater  part  bemgsei^  to  the  Brit- 
Oregon  and  Wrahington  Territory,  llie  work-  ish  mint. 

BKCEIPTS  ASD  EZPOBTS  OF  OOLS  IS  NEW  TORK  FOB  18«S. 
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By  reference  to  page  471  of  the  Cyoloptedia 
for  1863,  the  table  for  that  year  will  be 
fonnd.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of 
specie  drawn  from  the  interior  into  the  banks 
was  largest  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
rise  of  gold  first  became  important,  and  that 
for  a  yeu-  it  reached  the  som  of  $48,907,970. 
This  year,  with  a  much  greater  rise  in  price, 
the  sum  so  drawn  in  has  been  mnch  less. 
The  largest  smonnt  obtained  was  in  October, 
when  the  desire  toiavest  in  Government  stocks 
became  very  great,  and  the  price  of  gold  rose 
rapidly  after  the  f^ll  in  summer. '  The  amount 
drawn  in  from  circulation  and  shipped  out  of 
the  country  in  two  years,  has  been,  it  appears, 
nearly  $75,000,000.  There  hss  been,  in  addi- 
tion, a  large  amount  shipped  to  Canada,  and 
also  from  other  porta  than  New  York.  The 
whole  amount  that  has  left  the  oonntry  will 
not  fall  short  of  $130,000,000. 

The  natural  fluotnations  of  gold  were  inter- 
fered with  to  a  considurable  extent  by  the 
movements  of  specula  torsfirho,  at  some  periods, 


as  in  February  and  March,  caused  the  price  to 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  extent  above  what 
the  mere  action  of  paper  and  purely  commercial 
agencies  would  have  produced.  In  order  to 
prevcmt  this  movement,  which  it  was  sappoeed 
was  undermining  the  national  credit  by  caus- 
ing a  large  apparent  difference  between  the 
Government  paper  and  the  metals,  the  follow- 
ing law  was  passed  by  the  Legislatnre  of  the 
State  of  New  York: 

"  Any  and  ill  binks,  iDiDn»i(»  compuiies,  Initl 
COnipaDies,  Bsvinn  institatioBS,  and  otber  moneyed 
coiporkliom,  ibKll  be  uid  are  liereby  prohibited  from 
makiaz  or  ctHitiDiiiDg  any  loan  or  Iobdb,  in  money  or 
otberwiw.  upon  gold  eoio  orballion.oruiy  paper  rep- 
roBentatioTii  of  UieBe  or  *Uher  of  them,  or  upon  any 
foreign  WW  wWKt^BMimtf*  wbatsooTer,  uoder  the 
penaJly  of  >  forfdtnre  of  their  charier  or  articles  of  as- 
sociation, as  the  case  may  be;  aod  any  such  loan  or 
loBoa  to  made,  or  ooDtinnod  to  be  made,  ahall  ba  abso- 
lotely  void,  and  do  action  for  tbe  recovery  tbereof  shall 
lie  In  or  be  entertained  by  any  ooart  of  justice  of  this 
State."  Section  3  proTidea  that  this  act  shall  take 
place  Immsdiately.— ^ti.  IS'A,  1863. 

These  laws,  passed  when  gold  was  at  Ihe 
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highest,  of  tbemselves  were  of  little  inflaenoe 
in  stopping  its  rise.  The j  served,  however,  to 
turn  tne  current  of  speonlation  from  operations 
for  a  rise  to  operations  for  a  fall,  which  caused 
gold  to  become  cheaper,  and  therefore  to  favor 
the  interests  of  those  who  sent  it  out  of  the 
country,  thereby  prpduoiDg  ultimately  a  greater 
,  scarcity  of  the  metals.  It  is  obvious,  that  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  gold  the  value  of  all  goods 
was  changed  in  respect  of  the  foreign  trade. 
A  fall  in  gold  favored  remittances,  and  stopped 
the  exports  of  the  regular  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, because  it  lessened  the  ability  of  the  ship- 
per to  sell  his  biUs,  and  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
virtual  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  goods. 
It  nevertheless  affected  business,  because  buy- 
ers of  goods  claimed  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
as  the  consequence  of  a  lessened  cost  of  im- 
portation. It  also  by  its  effect  on  the  prices 
of  stocks  caused  a  large  amount  that  had  been 
held  abroad  to  come  home,  and  induced  the 
realization  of  a  considerable  amount  of  debts 
due  here  to  foreigners,  who  seized  the  moment 
of  a  favorable  state  of  exchanges  to  get  home 
what  was  due  them.  The  decline  in  tiie  price 
of  gold  theo^hecked  the  exports  of  proauce, 
induced  capital  to  leave  the  country,  a^  stocks 


to  come  home,  and  promoted  the  export  of 

rie,  all  of  which  caused  a  renewed  rise  in 
price,  which  again  reversed  the  movement 
of  intematioivil  trade.  It  has  been  seen  in  the 
table  of  prices  above  that  commodities  did  not 
£eJ1  so  much  as  gold,  for  the  reason  among 
others,  that  there  was  no  depressive  specula- 
tive action  exerted  upon  them.  The  renewed 
rise  in  gold  was  simultaneous  with  a  very  ac- 
tive fall  trade.  The  rise  in  bills  induced  active 
diipments  of  produce  which  enlarged  the  sup- 
ply of  bills.  The  same  cause  promoted  an  ac- 
tive speculation  in  exchange.  The  rapid  rise 
induced  numbers  of  operators  to  buy  in  order 
to  benefit  by  the  rise.  But  the  large  importers 
had  also  pro>vided  for  their  own  wants  by  buy- 
ing options  of  bills  from  banks,  who  eovered 
their  sales  by  purchases  of  commercial  bills,  or 
by  the  export  of  gold.  The  season  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  successfhl  one  witii  merchants, 
and  doee^  with  smaller  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand  than  in  many  former  ones. 

If  there  was  little  speculative  action  among 
merchants^  there  was  a  great  deal  amonff  stock 
operators.  The  transactions  under  each  gen- 
eral head  for  each  month  through  the  year  are 
seen  in  the  following  table : 
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BALE  OF  STOCKS  AT  THE  TS^SW  YORK  BOARD. 


Janaarj... 
Febnuuy. . . 

Mareh 

AprlL 

mty 

Jona 

Jalj 

Angnst . . . . 
Beptamber. 
October.... 
November. 
Deeember,. 


Total,  1868. 
"  1862. 
•»  1861. 
•»  1860. 
•»      1869. 


PabIi0Stoek& 

Baniwd  Bcmdt. 

Ko.ofBaakShai«t. 

KaofC«a8lwm. 

KaoTBidbtMdBlinm. 

$16,891,000 

$7,8061600 

$6,886 

$44,661 

$1,876,689 

9,89f000 

8,119,600 

6,464 

10,584 

640,563 

8,848,000 

8,484,600 

4,866 

8,144 

64^996 

4,998,600 

8,167,000 

8.687 

16,861 

916.697 

8,810<600 

6,167,000 

7,078 

67,884 

1,770,668 

4.184«600 

1,996,000 

2.611 

88,880 

998.751 

2'!iS»!52 

1,879,600 

1,625 

19,880 

€66.896 

8,602,000 

8,196,000 

2,062 

88,746 

1,880,754 

J'JP'JS 

1,874.600 

1,688 

$8,119 

1,017,697 

8,994,800 

8,181,700 

8,864 

68,690 

1,458,977 

8,668,600 

1,478.600 

1,880 

64,699 

1,108.863 

8,890^600 

1,160300 

1,247 

90,665 

1,087,965 

$70,40^960 

$81,788,600 

$89j»7 

$481,683 

$18,868,886 

76,026,900 

88,986.500 

8-\\^ 

60,098 

6,886,616 

64,709,000 

7,888,000 

28,1»1 

18,601 

8,2814)60 

88,018,400 

14,574,000 

80,068 

46,557 

^5^,068 

89,796,600 

10,190,600 

81,947 

76.758 

4,074,077 

The  approximate  value  of  the  transactions 
for  the  year  was  $1,487,075,050,  against  a  value 
of  $651,090,166  m  the  preceding  year.  The 
transactions,  as  measured  in  number  of  shares 
sold,  are  by  far  larger  than  ever  before.  There 
was  some  subsidence  in  the  qaantity  of  pabUo 
stocks  that  changed  hands.  These  were  mostly 
State  stocks.  The  heaviest  transactions  were 
in  the  months  of  May  and  October.  The  coal 
stocks  were  greatiy  affected  by  the  invasion  of 


Penosylvania  by  the  enemy  in  the  summer. 
Many,  who  had  invested  largely  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  rather  than  to  trust  promises, 
were  alarmed,  and  sought  other  material  wealth 
as  a  means  of  investment  Nevertheless,  the 
continued  and  rapid  rise  in  coal  sustained  the 
desire  to  hold  that  description  of  property,  and 
tiie  values  again  rose  after  the  retirement  of  the 
enemy.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quar- 
terly returns  of  the  New  York  city  banks : 


NEW  YORK  Cnr  BANKS. 


Loufc 

Ca«hitom 

SkMki. 

CSicnUtliBotM. 

Sp«de. 

liaUIltiM  do*. 

CtratlatioB. 

DCpMllML 

Bub. 

December..  1859 
December..  1861 

Mareh 1802 

Jaoe 1862 

September.. 1862 
December..  1862 

March 1868 

Jnoe 1863 

8eptember..l$63 
December..  1868 

$180,866,988 
127,067,902 

93.686,948 
118,818,871 

96,201,088 
107,647,671 
111,126.948 
111,146,686 
119,881,704 
104.477,849 

$16,984,061 
17,040,100 
19,865,119 
88,701,487 
86,174,887 
44,889,008 
47,999,826 
48,070,477 
61.292,468 
66.776,868 

$18,006,808 
88,275,244 
44,906,265 
42,568.105 
77,741,186 
77,707,719 
78,808,695 
76,801.701 
94,069.228 
72,446,988 

$1,898,265 

874,849 

1,764,070 

7,699,166 

88.870,848 

80,101,000 

81,809,807 

10,846,878 

86,014,682 

81.884399 

$19,565,878 
86.162,810 
81,087.668 
80,406,518 
87,165,848 
86.828,561 
84,854.461 
88,486.463 
89,858.868 
86,657,480 

$8,851,197 
8»976,710 
6,870,886 
8.617,749 
9.710,016 
9,718,445 
8,478,864 
6,161,886 
AAIA.718 
£16,261 

$78,648,108 
91,474,817 
87,789,110 
118,197,068 
148,898,018 
141.806,410 
167,904,858 
166,989,679 
800,440.987 
167,188.889 

$28,698,703 
84,126.983 
80,480,184 
41,848,781 
60,895,784 
47,498,759 
44,674287 
40,a'Ml16S 
89.978.798 
86,193,604 
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The  following  table  shows  the  circulation  of  what  affected  by  the  paasaffe  of  a  law  anthor- 

the  State  banks  in  the  Northern  States  np  to  izing  the  formation  of  National  Banks.    This 

July,  1868 :  law  will  be  found  in  ftill  at  page  296  of  this 

The  course  of  banking  in  the  year  was  some*  yolome. 

BANK  CIBCUIiATION  OF  THS  8EYXRAL  STATES. 


auu. 


8. 

4. 

a. 


1.  Maloe 

S.  New  Hampabiro. 

Yermont, 

Maasaehnaetts,... 

Bliodelalaiid,..., 

Connectleat, 

7.  New  York, 

B.  New  Jeney,...., 
9.  PennayWama,.... 

10.  Delaware, 

11.  Maryland, 

12.  Kentucky, , 

18.  Mlaaonrl, 

14.  ImD0i^ 

1&  IndJana, 

18.  Iowa. 

17.  Mldilgan, , 

la  Ohio, 

19.  Wiaoonain, 


Jtanaajf  IML 


tM18,0OO 
8,889,000 
8,784^000 

tt,06«,000 
8,779,000 
8,661,000 

88,240,000 
4,164,000 

18<880,000 
1,060,000 
8.608,000 

10.878,000 
8,804,000 

11,010,000 

8,768,000 

088,000 

47,000 

8,148,000 

4,810,000 

8,000 

$146,008,000 


J«aw7,Utl 


$4,047,000 
8,904,000 
8,588,000 

19,517,000 
8,806,000 
6,918,000 

80,668,000 
8,987,000 

16,884,000 

446^000 

8,794,000 

7,406,000 

6,511,000 

1.416,000 

6,844,000 

1,881,000 

180,000 

9,817,000 

1»480,000 

81,000 

$188,701,000 


Jamaiy.lSCL 


$6,488,000 
4,198,000 
^681,000 

28,957,000 
6,418,000 

18,848,000 

89,188,000 
8,178,000 

87,689,000 

678,000 

6,650,000 

9,086,000 

4,067,000 

620,000 

6,788,000 

1,849,000 

181,000 

9,067,000 

1,648,000 

198,000 

$180,687,000 


July,  1861. 


$^674,400 
8,769,800 
6,880,900 

88,886,000 
6,168,200 

11,850,200 

88,096,800 
8,608,100 

88,817,000 

1,846,800 

6,487,600 

8,240,000 

8,109,800 

826,800 

4,501,800 

1,066,800 

188,500 

7,192,400 

2,285,100 

68,600 

$168,676,400 
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Under  this  law,  smaU  banks  began  to  form 
in  many  of  the  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated,  in  his  annnal  report,  184  new 
banks  in  all  the  States,  with  a  capital  of 
$16,081,200,  or  an  average  of  $120,000  each. 
The  amount  of  capital  paid  in  by  184  banks 
was  $6,784,710,  and  the  amount  of  stock  lodged 
for  notes  ordered  was  about  $8,675,276. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  desiring  to  form  National  Bank- 
ing Associations : 

TnsiflirmT  DsPAnmflnr, 

OmCX  OF  COMFTROLLBa  OF  THl  ClTSItOrOT, 

WA8Riir«TOH,  Julv^  Tthf  1868 

For  the  instraetion  and  gnidance  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  form  Banking  AsMciations  ander  the  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  provide  a  National  Currency,  se- 
onred  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  Stocks,  and  to j>ro- 
ride  for  the  circnlation  and  redemption  thereof,  ap- 
prored  February  25tb,  1868,  the  following  information 
18  given  : 

Ist  The  corporate  names  of  the  associations  will  be 
National  Banks,  and  they  will  be  designated  as  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  Ac,  &o.,  National  Bank  of  the 
place  in  which  they  may  be  located.  Even  where 
there  is  but  one  in  a  particular  town,  and  no  prospect 
of  another,  it  will  still  be  designated  as  the  First  Na* 
tional  Bank. 

2d.  On  the  preliminary  or  organization  certificate 
a  five  cent  stamp  is  required.  The  orisnnal  Articles  of 
Association  must  be  stamped  with  a  five  cent  stamp 
for  each  sheet  of  paper  used,  and  the  copies  of  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  sent  to  this  office  must  show  that  the  orm- 
nals  have  been  legally  stamped,  and  must  be  certified 
to  as  being  true  copies  by  some  officer  of  the  associa^ 
tion.  The  certificate  and  oath  reouired  by  the  10th 
section  of  the  act  must  be  stampea,  ^acfa  requiring  a 
five  cent  stamp,  one  stamp  to  be  attached  to  the  certi- 
ficate and  the  other  to  the  oath. 

8d.  It  is  important  that  organization  or  preliminary 
certificates  of  association  should  be  carefully  prepared 
and  executed ;  that  the  names  of  the  stockholders 
should  be  written  in  full,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
erasures  or  interlineations  therein.  It  wiU  be  home  in 
mind  that  these  certificates  are  not  subscription  pa- 
pers, and  while  the  parties  to  them  must  sign  them 
with  their  own  hands,  and  acknowledge  them  in  per- 
son, it  is  not  necessary,  nor  exactly  proper,  for  tnem 


to  enter  fheir  own  names  in  their  own  bands,  in  the 
4th  article. 

The  right  of  a  partner  to  seal  and  acknowledse  for  a 
co-partner  is  at  least  questionable.  It  is  theremre  im- 
portant, if  partners  unite  in  the  preliminary  certificate 
ror  the  orgaoiiation  ef  a  National  Bank,  that  -they 
should  sign,  seal  and  aGknowled|re  the  same  indiyidu- 
ally,  and  net  as  co-partners.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in  the  Articles  of 
Assodatien. 

4th.  Before  a  certificate  is  given  by  the  Comptroller, 
authorising  an  association,  organiiea  under  the  act,  to 
commenee  the  business  of  banking,  according  to  the 
providoBsef  the  10th  section  of  the  act,  the  following 
requirements  of  the  act  must  have  been  complied  with : 
1st.  A  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association  must  have 
been  forwurded  to  the  Comptroller,  and  also  the  state- 
ment of  oath  contemplated  oy  the  9th  section,  and  the 
oaths  cf  Directors  required  by  the  89th  sectioo.  8d. 
United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  to  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock 

8 aid  in,  must  have  been  transferred  and  delivered  to 
le  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

6th.  The  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  National 
Banks,  and  that  part  of  their  capital  invested  in  these 
bonds,  are,  it  is  understood,  exempt  from  National  and 
State  taxation.  For  the  amount  of  national  tax  to 
which  they  will  be  subject  on  their  circulation,  and  on 
their  profits,  and  for  license,  reference  is  made  to  the 
laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  internal  revenue. 

The  19th  section  of  the  act,  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
taxation  is  regarded,  is  superseded  by  the  7th  section 
of  an  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  tor  the  support  of 
the  Government,  approved  March  8d,  1868. 

6th.  Circulating  notes  of  the  hishest  style  of  enmv* 
ing,  and  printed  on  the  best  quiuity  of  paper,  wul  be 
furnished  to  the  National  Banks  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  under  tiie  provisions  of  the  act,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
banks  are  organised.  The  notes  will  first  be  supplied 
to  the  first  associations  organized  under  the  act ;  and 
inasmuch  as  serious  doubts  seem  to  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  enlarge  or  increase 
the  privileges  of  oorporations  created  by  the  State  au* 
thonty,  it  may  be  deemed  best  to  have  these  doubta 
removed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  the 
decision  of  a  competent  court,  before  the  national  cur- 
rency is  fhmished  to  existing  State  banks,  under  the 
62d  section  of  the  act. 

7th.  The  act  provides  that  the  preliminary  certifi- 
cate, with  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association  which 
shall  have  been  adopted,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
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GompiroUer,  Ac,  This  would  seem  to  indicate  thai  The  Comptroller  will  afford  erery  aid  and  eneonr- 
theae  instruments  should  bear  date  about  the  same  agement  in  his  power  to  banks  orj^anixed  for  the  pur- 
time,  and,  as  near  as  mar  be,  be  oononrrent  acts.  pose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  and  intention  of 


Articles 

which  the  association  is  to  continue.  proper  oDjec^  dy  estaoiisnme;  oanu  upon  ncuuous 

9th.  On  the  certificate  of  each  bond  (coupon  or  re*  capital,  which,  by  their  inability  to  meet  promptly 

fistered)  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  as  the  their  engagements,  may  at  any  time  bring  the  eystem 

asis  of  the  National  Currency  to  be  issued  thereon,  into  disrepute, 

there  must  be  written  or  printed  (to  be  signed  by  the  Nor*— Under  the  late  sot  of  Gongrass,  all  eommunications 

President  or  Cashier  of  the  Association  depoiiting  Uie  addreued  to  the  Department  most  be  prepaid. 

sam£)substantiaUv the foUowing  words:  xhe  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities, 

«« This  bond  is  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  j     i         f      „x    n^TnnimiAd  hv  a  dmin  of 

United  SUtea  by  tfie(Here  insert  the  No.)  National  f^  ^  ^^  ^^\  acoompamett  Dy  a  drain  of 

Bank  at  (Here  insert  the  name  of  the  place)  m  trust  for  labor  fipom  nearly  all  pnrsmts,  forced  npon 

said  bank,  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  working  people  the  necessity  of  higher  wages, 

to  provide  a  National  Currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  ^qcL  at  the  same  time  presented  the  opporta- 


rather 

, .  .                               city  a 

for  the  bank  depositing  the  same.                  '  dense  population  has  rapidly  filled  up  places 

It  is  desirable  ttet  no  bond  of  a  Iw*  denomination  ^hioh  a  few  years   before  were  waste,  or 

*^S"^;Sr1,?^!l:'2^S'2.1S"d^Sl1K  sparsely  Bettled.     In  other  sectioim,  on  the 

entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and  on  the  «ast  side  tor  exsmple,  quarters  wliicn  were 

books  of  the  Comptroller,  and  the  bonds  will  be  kept  formerly  occupied  as  places  of  residence  by 

in  the  fire-proofraults  of  the  Treasury.  ^  ^   „  .     ,  wealthy  fiunilies,  have  been  invaded  by  tene- 

With  these  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  National  ^  houses,  and  the  character  of  the  neigh- 

Banks,  and  the  proper  officers  of  the  GovemAent,  it  is  rr^^^^A^4.i\^tT^\.^^r^^  ^t.;i«  ^vfV«»  *v1a^^o 

difficult  to  oonoJiTe  of  any  contingency  by  whidJ  any  borhood  entirely  changed,  while  other  places, 

loss  or  injury  can  result  to  the  owners  of  Iwnds  by  rear  formerly  occupied  as  residences,  have  become 

son  of  their  naring  been  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  great  business  centres,  and  have  experienced  an 

lOth.^  Except  in  special  cases,  which  in  the  jud^-  onormous  rise  in  their  local  rentage. 

SSoV'nS^f^Se^tSSSt^^^^^  Where  none  oftheseorother^s  have  in. 

President  or  Cashier,  and  a  minority  of  the  Directors  terfered  to  change  the  character  of  the  section : 

of  the  respective  National  Banks,  setting  forth  the  where  localities  remain  about  the  same,  and 

place  of  residence  of  the  Directors,  and  the  amount  of  bgy^  experienced  only  the  effect  of  the  steady 

•.^Jl/^d  l.rSftti'iSru;^'^^  ^9l^r^,  of  P"-«dnctive  real  estate  rent,  may  be 

the  act  hare  been  faUy  and  in  good  Sth  complied  Ba»a  to  have  advanced  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 

with,  will  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  to  entitle  per  cent,  within  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  many 

the  associations  to  commence  the  business  of  bankine ;  instances,  however,  even  in  the  more  unchanged 

and  on  the  reoeipt«of  suoh  sUtement,  the  Comptroller  gections  of  the  city,  a  higher  percentage  than 

will  giTO  to  the  asaoeiations.  respeciiTefy,  the  oertifl-  kV-  !,!!«  v^«!^^L^!v:J;i  ««1r  5 «  oVl,^*i^«l*r^? 

cate  mntempkted  by  the  loth  section  ofthe  act.  t™  *""*  °^^  reached,  and  m  some  the  rate  of 

11  th.  Whenever  a  new  Director  or  Dbectors  are  elect-  augmentation  has  not  been  so  great.    But  these 

ed,  the  oath  taken  or  subscribed  by  him  or  them,  and  figures  will  cover,  for  the  most  part,  the  increase 

duly  certified,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller,  fn  the  price  of  the  middling  class  of  houses, 

according  to  the  requirements  ofseetioB  89  ofthe  act.  t„  ♦i««.,-»A«*  Vrv^^Ao  'fk^*^*;^.^  ^*  .^rx«Y«<.  <i*i;i 

12th.  Before  c^uUttng  notes  wiU  be  ddirered  to  ^  ^^  tenement  houses,  the  pnoe  of  rooms  and 
any  bank  organized  under  the  National  Qeneral  Bank-  fioors  hardly  averages  as  much  now  as  m  tne 
ing  Law,  the  Comptroller  must  haye  satisfactory  eri-  years  preceding  the  war.  Many  former  occu- 
dence,  by  the  report  of  an  examiner,  or  otherwise—  pants  have  enlisted  or  been  drafted,  the  tide  of 
ist  That  the  Bank  Is  located  in  some  aty,  town,  or  immigration,  untU  quite  recently,  had  somewhat 
Tillage  which  is  easily  accessible,  and  not  m  some  out  *"**"*©* """v"*""^"  h"'«^  \^  \^J\  ^«_i  :„  Jj  T^ 
of  tSJ  way,  inaccessible  pbce,  selected  for  the  purpose  lessened,  and  other  causes  have  combmed  to 
of  making  the  retom  of  its  notes  difficult  or  ezpensire.  prevent  this  class  of  houses  from  being  crowd- 
fid.  That  the  bank  is  supplied  with  a  suitable  naoking  ed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  rents 
room  or  banking  rooms,  unconnected  with  any  other  feU  ^ery  low,  and  continued  so  during  1861. 
busmess,and  also  with  a  vault,  or  safe,  for  the  safe  ir^„^  i;;«;n^lS«  ;im  «,>*  *M.r.A^«a  f/^  inm-of  ^n 
keeping  of  its  funds.  Sd.  That  the  bankbaa  procured  ^?^J  landlords  did  not  profess  to  insist  on 
Bucn  books  as  maybe  required  for  the  transaction  of  stipulated  rents,  but  took  what  they  could  get. 
a  regular  banking  business,  one  of  said  books  to  be  This  was  especially  the  case  in  tenement- 
a  record  or  minute  book,  in  which  shall  hare  been  houses.  But  in  1862  rents  began  to  rise  again 
recorded  its  Articles  of  Association,  copies  of  which  „„*ii  fftnAmpnf  wd-^  Iiava  now  rpflphpd  almost 
shall  have  been  forwarded  to  thia  Departaaent,  and  in  ??^  tenement  rates  nave  now  reacnea  almost 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  their  old  figure.  ^  ., 
be  entered  and  preserved.  4th.  That  the  bank  shall  The  rate  of  Increase  in  wages  from  1845  until 
have  adopted  by-laws  for  the  management  of  its  busi-  1868,  is  perhaps  best  exhibited  in  relation  to 

2^„!??5^T!l«iLft?Ji?2E'^';  i^'  ^^^^  ^"^  carpenters,  a  class  whose  pay  is  generally  the 

SrSj  ^^t  Wh'iS^  ^":rt:l.?ai^s'lf  bM  ^toT increased,  and  tL'first>  be  loW 

cash,  or  with  some  safe  depositary,  subject  to  sight  ^  on  the  occasion  of  any  change  in  the  condi- 

check,  or  has  been  invested  in^United  States  bonds,  tionof  the  affairs  of  the  community.  The  wages 

or  in  some  other  satiafSustory  manner.     6th.  That  the  of  this  body  of  laborers  will  be  seen  to  have 

SSli^VfWISJJ^ihSnrgStSS^^  '?««hed  the  pnc*  which  they  held  at  the  berin- 

of  fair  standini^,  and  that  the  bank  has  been  organised  ^^^^  ^f  ^bis  year,  m  1851 ;  and  to  have  under- 

to  carry  on  legitimate  banking.  gone  no  change  except  in  1854  and  1857,  which 
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were  exceptional  years,  especially  1854,  in  re- 
gard to  almost  everything: 

mo , 1  es 

185110  1858 1  t5 

1834 2  00 

1855  to  1856 1  76 

1857 1  «S 

185810 1868 1  75 


to  1849 |1  88  to  $1  fiOperdsv. 

-   «   1  T5      •* 


1  88 

1  83 
175 
188 


u 


i4 


A  general  movement  among  the  working- 
classes  took  place  in  the  antnmn  months  of 
1868,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  pay.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  wages  of  a  num- 
ber of  occnpations : 

WAGES  OF  LABOB  IK  NBW  70BK. 


Oeevpattan^ 


^LoiiffBboreinen,  per  day 

BIftcksmlths 

Bricklayen 

Bookblndcra 

Sooksewen 

Buttonhole  makers,  per  week 

Barbers 

Barkeepers,  per  month 

Bumiahers,  per  week. 

Bobbin  winders 

Carriage  trimmerBf  per  day. . 

Cloakmakera,  per  cloak 

Cairiage  drivers,  per  week. . . 
Garnet  and  flirnlture  dorka. . 

OHukerSfper  day 

Cabinetmakera 

Carpenters 

Capmakers,  per  doxen 

Car  condnctora. 

Oaralry   pantaloon  makers, 

per  pair 

Coraetmakers,  per  week. .... 
Coat  (sack)  makers,  per  coat. 

Coach  pointers,  per  day 

Coach  arivers 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Bie^makers,  per  dress 

Dmg  clerks,  per  month. ..... 

Dry  ffoods  clerks,  per  week. . 

Frunuturo  clerks 

Hair  cloth  workers. 

Hoop  slide  workers,  per  dos. 

Hoop  skirt  makers 

Glass  cotters,  per  day 

0ansroith0 

Hameas  makers 

Hatters 

IiaboreTS 

Uthographio  printers 

Linen  coat  makers,  per  coat. 

Machinists,  per  day 

liarble  polianers 

Moulders 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plambers 

Photograph  card  mounters, 

per  week 

Press  feeders 

Ssfe  makers,  per  day 

Slsrn  makers,  per  week 

Sail  makers,  per  day 

Shoemakers 

Stage  drivers 

Ship  carpenters 

Stonecutters 

Sewing    machine    operators, 

per  week 

Tent  makers  per  day 

Tailors 

Tassel  makers,  per  week. .... 

Tinsmiths,  per  day 

Twine  makers 

Trunk  makers 

Turners  

Tin.  slate,  and  metal  roofers. 

rmbrella  makers,  each 

TJpbolsterers,  per  day 

Vest  makers,  per  vest 

Walters,  per  month 


Old  BatM  of  Fky. 


$8  50a      — 


50 
85 
60 
75 
00 
00 


175 
160 
17Q 


12  00 
500 
250 
150 
64 
800 
800 
50 
60 
75 
85 
25 


56 
8  00 
80 
50 
25 
50 
60 
50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


a 
a 
a 
a 

a    — 
a    — 
o  800 
al6  00 
a  7  00 
a  400 
a  200 
a  100 
olOOO 
in2  00 
a    — 
a    -> 
a  188 
a    — 
a  150 


80  00 

800 

800 

250 

12 

60 

1  87 
100 
140 

2  60 
1  00 
1  75 

60 
200 


60 
00 
50 

87 
60 


1  75 
1  75 
200 
8  00 

a  50  00 

a  14  00 

a  14  00 

a    — 

a    — 

a    — 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


2  25 
8  00 
2  75 
8  87 

1  25 

2  00 

2  60 
2  00 
1  25 


2  00 


400a  — 

400a  — 

2  OOa  — 
11  00  a  12  00 

2  60a  — 

1  S6<*  — 

1  25a  — 

2  OOa  2  50 
2  OOa  2  25 


00 

40 

25 

00 

25 

25 

50 

00 

75 

6 

1  62 

60 

12  00 


1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a    — 

a  16  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


N««rRfttMorPaj 


60 
50 
75 
60 
00 


200 


$8  60 
225 


2 
2 

1 
6 

8 


50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

16  00a 

700a 

400a 

2  00a 

lOOo 

10  00a 

12  00  a 

2  75  a 

200a 

225a 

40a 
175a 


2  75 
225 


10  00 
20  00 


9 
7 


00 
00 


225 

1  25 

14  00 

16  00 


200 


1  00 

500 

1  00 

200 

1  75 

250 

200 

500 

60  00 

14  00 

10  00 

825 

18 

75 

60 

60 

00 


1 

1 

2 

8  25 

125 

200 


250 


75 
25 
25 


a     — 
a     — 
a    — 
a     — 
a  200 
a   800 
a  2  75 
a  700 
a  75  00 
a  IS  00 
a  16  00 
a     — 
a     — 
a     — 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


825 
825 
800 
600 
1  50 
250 


1  00a     — 


2  75 
225 
1  50 


2  60a    — 
2  OOa  3  50 


6 
6 
2 
12 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 

8 

2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


16 


a     — 
a    _ 
a  250 
a  18  00 
a     _ 


a 
a 


2  75 
850 


00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
75 
75 
25  a 
OOa 
a 
00a 
60 
00 
00 
75 
87 
00 
87 
00a 
10  a 
00a 
75  a 
00a20  00 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


25 
75 

75 
25 
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FDOiAND,    (See'RTjBsiA.) 

FLOBIDA.  In  civil,  miUtary,  or  political 
affairs  no  change  of  importance  occurred  id  the 
8tate  of  Florida  during  1868.  Qov.  Milton,  in 
a  message  to  the  Legislature,  recommended  that 
every  man'and  boy  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who 
was  not  already  in  tibe  militaiy  service  of  the 
Oonfederaoy,  or  liable  to  conscription,  should 
be  organized  as  State  troops,  armed  and  occa- 
sionally drilled.  The  ol^ectof  this  organiza-t 
tion  was  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  generally.  He  pro- 
posed to  embrace  in  it  those  who  had  substi- 
tutes in  the  army,  or  who  resided  in  the  State 
five  days,  or  those  who  migBt  be  in  it  an  hour 
for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  including  also 
aliens.  They  were  not  to  be  subject  to  be  or- 
dered into  me  army,  nor  from  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  except  to  repel  invasions,  and  to  maiu- 
tain  suitable  police  regulations. 

The  number  of  soldiers'  families  in  the  State 
needing  assistance  was  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  icomprising  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  per- 
sons. 

Early  in  March,  Gen.  Hunter,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  South,  ordered 
Jacksonville  to  be  occupied  by  the  colored 
troops  under  OoL  Higginson.  Jt  was  Imown 
that  there  were  less  than  three  thousand  troops 
of  the  enemy  in  the  State,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  small  force  could  be  made  effective  in 
opening  it  to  the  occupation  of  local  citizens, 
and  ^^ating  an  avenue  of  escape  for  the  hunt- 
ed negroes  gathered  in  the  interior.  Jackson- 
ville was  under  the  command  of  the  gunboats ; 
but  its  occupation  seems  to  have  been  ordered 
before  Gen.  Hunter  was  prepared  permanently 
to  hold  it.  The  place  is  the  key  of  East 
Florida,  and  its  permanent  occupation  would 
have  compelled  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy 
of  all  the  territory  east  of  the  St.  John^s.  It 
was  at  first  occupied  by  the  colored  troops, 
who  were  soon  after  reinforced  by  the  8th 
Maine  and  6th  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  more  extended  and  powerful 
movement.  They  came  with  ten  days'  ra- 
tions, but  were  delayed  in  disembarking, 
which  had  been  accomplished  but  a  short  time 
when  an  order  to  return  reached  them.  Two 
short  reconnoissanoes  were  made.  Some  pris- 
oners and  catde  were  taken.  As  the  troops 
embarked  the  place  was  fired  by  incendiaries. 
This  was  the  third  occupation  of  the  town,  thus 
far  during  the  war.  Still  later  in  the  year  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  fi'om  Pensacola  in  West 
Florida,  and  that  place  was  also  burned. 

FLOY,  Jamss,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  born  in  New 
York  city,  August  20th,  1806,  died  in  the  same 
eity,  October  14th,  1868.  He  was  of  English 
parentage  on  his  father's  side.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  grammar  school  of 
Columbia  College,  and  he  subsequently  passed 
through  the  undergraduate  course  of  that  col- 
lege, but  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish 
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left  college  without  a  degree  and  went  to  Lon-  Secretary  of  War.  In  that  capacity  he  labored 
don,  where  he  continued  his  studies  mostly  in  to  the  beet  of  his  ability  to  promote  the  rebellion 
the  direction  of  natural  and  especially  botani-  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  place  then^on  a 
cal  science  at  the  royal  gardens  at  £ew,  for  footing  of  strength  commensurate  with  the  im- 
three  years.  Haying  returned  to  his  native  portance  of  the  conflict  upon  which  they  were 
city,  he  engaged  in  business^  and  about  1880  about  to  enter ;  and  there  seems  now  to  be  lit- 
ent€»red  the  Methodist  Book  Booms  as  a  derk.  tie  doubt  that  for  several  years  previous  to  tho 
In  1881,  he  experienced  a  religious  change  and  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  privy  to  the  i>lot 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghuroh.  for  overthrowing  the  Government  During 
He  soon  interested  himself  in  the  instruction  1860,  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  the  army 
of  the  colored  people  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  had  been  dispersed  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
February,  1868,  commenced  preaching,  though  country,  considerable  portions  being  on  the 
he  was  not  received  as  a  preacher  by  the  New  western  frontier,  in  California,  and  Southern 
York  Conference  till  1885.  In  1888,  not  hav-  Texas,  whence  tney  could'  not  readily  be  con- 
ing yet  been  ordifined  as  an  elder,  he  was  cen-  veyed  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  in  the  same 
sured  by  the  conference,  and  suspended  for  year  an  extensive  transfer  of  arms  from  north- 
having  attended  an  anti-slavery  convention  at  em  to  southern  arsenals  was  made,  115,000 
Utica;  but  the  suspension  was  removed  before  muskets  having  been  transferred  by  one  order, 
the  close  of  its  session.  He  soon  became  emi-  and  great  quantities  of  cannon  and  ammunition 
nent  as  a  preacher  in  the  church  with  which  by  other  orders. 

he  was  connected,  and  filled  in  succession  many  No  sooner  had  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  charges  in  lina  paved  the  way  for  concentrated  action  on 
New  York,  and  inii)he  larger  towns  and  cities  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  than  he  began  to 
of  New  England.  He  was  also  from  1842  to  avow  openly  his  sympathy  with  the  movement ; 
1856  assistant  secretary  and  secretary  of  his  and  during  the  «tormy  discussioDS  in  the  cab- 
conference,  and  usually  a  delegate  to  the  Quad-  inet  on  the  subject  of  reinforcing  the  forts  in 
rennial  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Charleston  harbor,  he  was  the  most  strenuous 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  soon  took  a  po-  opponent  of  tibat  measure,  threatening  to  resign 
sition  as  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  He  if  it  were  consummated.  On  December  26th 
was  appointed  in  1848  on  a  committee'  to  re-  Migor  Anderson  unexpectedly  removed  his  gar- 
vise  the  Methodist  hymn  book,  and  the  princi-  risen  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
pal  labor  of  the  work,  which  was  in  fact  the  upon  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  order  the 
preparation  of  a  new  book,  came  upon  him,  entire  withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  troops  from 
and  was  performed  with  that  conscientious  Charleston  harbor,  Mr.  Floyd  tendered  his  res- 
eare  and  ability  whieh  marked  all  his  public  ignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Holt.  Soon 
servicea.  In  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  the  iSterward  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
General  Conference  editor  of  the  *^  National  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  privy  to  tho 
Magazine,"  and  conducted  it  with  extraordi-  abstraction  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $870,000 
nary  ability  and  success.  He  was  also  through  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  lat- 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  as  a  preacher  a  ter  part  of  1860.  He  had,  however,  been  per- 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  ^e '*Meth-  mitted  to  retire  from  Washington,  and  was 
odist  Quarterly  Beview,"  and  was  one  of  the  never  subsequently  brought  to  trial. 
Committee  on  Versions  in  the  American  Bible  As  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services  to  the 
Society.  His  published  works  were,  besides  cause  of  secession,  he  was  appointed  soon  after 
those  already  noticed,  some  Sunday  school  the  commencement  of  hostihties,  a  brigadier- 
books,  and  S.  S.  question  books.  He  also  edit-  general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  the 
ed  the  posthumous  works  of  Bev.  Dr.  Olin.  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  commanded,  with 
FLO  YD,  JoH.^  BuoHAJTAxr,  a  general  in  the  Gens.  Wise  and  Henningsen,  inWestern  Virginia. 
Confederate  army,  born  in  Montgomery  (now  The  campaign  was  conducted  by  him  with  lit- 
Pulaski)  county,  Va.,  in  1805,  died  at  Abing-  tie  skill  or  energy,  and  his  retreat  from  Gauley 
don,  Va.,  August  26th,  1868.  He  was  gradu*  Bridge,  September  10th,  after  his  defeat  by 
ated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1826,  Gen.  Cox,  with  loss  of  baggage,  camp  equip- 
subsequently  practised  law  for  several  years  in  age,  and  ammunition,  was  characterized  by  the 
Virginia,  and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Helena,  Ar-  Virginia  papers  pf  that  period  as  the  most  dis- 
kansas,  whence  he  retamed  in  1889  to  Virginia,  gra^al  rout  of  the  war.  He  was  subsequently 
la  1847-'49  he  represented  Washington  county  ordered  to  Kentucky,  and  commanded  a  bri- 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  from  1850  gade  at  Fort  Donelson  when  that  place  was  be- 
to  1858  he  was  governor  of  the  State.  As  a  sieged  by  Gen.  Grant,  in  February,  1862.  From 
delegate  to  the  democratic  presidential  oonven-  apprehensions  that,  if  captured,  he  might  be 
tion  at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  he  exerted  his  in-  subjected  to  harsh  treatment,  while  public 
fluenoe  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buch-  opinion  in  the  loyal  States  was  embittered 
anan  in  whose  interest  he  made  speeches  in  many  against  him,  he  retired,  on  the  night  previous 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  ensuing  canvass,  to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  Gen.  Pillow 
and  for  whom  he  east  his  vote  in  the  electCNral  col*  and  5,000  men  ot  the  garrison,  and  made  good 
l^e  of  Virginia.  President  Buchanan  rewarded  hui  escape  into  Southern  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
his  services  by  appointing  him  in  March,  1857,  bama.    Thenceforth  he  held  no  important  com- 
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mand.    A  temporary  reappearance  in  the  field  5,000  Ghineae,  the  engagement  was  lastly  es- 

in  the  suoceeding  summer,  nnder  State  author-  teemed  one  of  the  most  brilKant  in  the  annals 

ity,  resulted  in  no  praotioal  success,  and  he  died  of  the  American  navy,  and  Commander  Foote 

in  retirement  received  abundant  cimgratulations  and  com- 

FOOTE,A]n>BSwHnii.»  an  American  rear*ad-  plhnents  from  foreign  officers  on  the  station, 

miral,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Ot,  Sept.  12th,  1806,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  his  gallantry, 

died  in  New  York,  June  2dth,  1868.   At  sixteen  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Commander 

years  of  age,  he  entered  the  navy  as  acting  mid-  Foote  was  executive  officer  at  the  Brooklyn 

shipmau,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  the  sonoon-  navy  yard.    Li  July,  1861,  he  was  commis- 

er  Grampus,  which  formed  part  of  the  sq[uadron  sioned  a  captain,  and  in  the  September  foUow- 

operating,  in  1823,  under  Commodore  Porter,  ing  was  appointed  flag  officer  of  the  flotilla 

against  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies.    In  the  fitting  out  in  the  Western  waters.    He  entered 

succeeding  year  he  obtained  a  midshipman's  upon  his  duties  with  great  energy,  an'ft  by  the 

warrant;  in  1880  he  was  commissioned  a  lieu-  commencement  of  1862,  his  vessels  were  oom- 

tenant,  and  in  1888  he  accompanied  Commo-  pleted  and  awaiting  their  crews  and  arma* 

dore  Bead  in  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  ments,  the  work  having  been,  in  his  own 

as  first  lieutenant  of  the  sloop  John  Adams,  words,  ^^the  most  difficult  and  arduous''  of 

partipipating  in  the  attack  of  the  squadron  upon  his  Ufe.    Early  in  February  the  combined  ad- 

the  pirates  of  Sumatra.    In  1841-48,  while  vance  of  the  gunboats  and  land  forces  against 

stationed  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia,  the  enemy  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  waa 

he  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  inmates  to  take  commenced,  and  on  the  6th,  Foote,  without 

the  temperance  pledge,  and  was  thus  one  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  tiie  cooperating  land 

the  first  to  introduce  into  the  navy  the  prind-  forces  under  Gen.  Grant,  attacked,  with  seven 

pie  of  total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  gunboats,  ^e  strong  works  at  Fort  Henry,  on 

In  his  next  cruise,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  tiie  Tennessee  river,  and  in  two  hours  comp!uled 

frigate  Cumberland,  he  induced  the  crew  to  an  nnoonditional  surrender.  With  the  least  pos- 

give  up  their  spirit  rations,  to  the  manifest  Im-  sible  delay,  he  transferred  his  fieet  to  the  Oum- 

provement  of  health  and  discipline ;  and  he  berland  river,  and  on  the  14th  opened  fire  upon 

also  personally  superintended  their  religious  Fort  Donelson.    The  contest  was  maintained 

instruction,  often  preaching  on  the  berth  deck  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  an  hour  and 

to  officers  and  men.    In  1849-'52,  he  com-  a  quarter,  and  resulted  in  silencing  the  heavy 

manded  the  brig  Perry  of  the  African  squad-  water  batteries  of  the  enemy.    The  flag-ship 

ron,  and  showed  great  vigilance  in  suppressing  St.  Louis,  and  the  Louisville,  having  at  this 

the  slave  trade ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  juncture  become  unmanageable  by  imuries  to 

during  the  cruise  not  a  drop  of  grog  was  served  uieir  steering  apparatus,  drifted  out  of  the  fire, 

out  to  the  crew,  and  not  an  officer  or  man  was  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  haul  off,  leaving 

lost  or  disabled,  or  for  any  considerable  period  the  capture  of  the  fort  to  the  land  forces, 

on  the  sick  list,  although  the  station  is  notori-  Foote,  though  injured  in  the  ankle  by  the 

onsly  unhealthy.  fragment  of  a  shot*  and  c<»npelled  to  move 

In  1852  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  com-  upon  crutches,  proceeded  up  the  river  imme- 
mander,  and  after  serving  on  the  *^  Naval  Be-  diately  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  de- 
tiring  Bou^"  and  in  other  capacities,  he  sailed  stroyed  the  Tennessee  iron  works  at  Clarks- 
in  1866  in  command  of  the  doop  Portsmouth,  viUe.  Then,  after  a  brief  respite  at  Cairo,  he 
for  the  China  station.  At  the  time  of  hia  ar-  sailed  with  his  fleet,  considerably  increased  in 
rival,  hostilities  were  imminent  between  the  efficiency,  down  the  Mississippi;  the  Confed- 
British  and  Chinese,  and  the  latter,  with  a  reck-  erates  evacuating  their  strong  positions  at  Co- 
lessness  which  subsequentiy  cost  them  dear,  lumbus  and  Hickman  at  his  approach.  He  re- 
fired  from  the  Canton  barrier  forts  upon  a  boat  mained  at  his  post  during  the  tedious  siege  of 
from  the  Portsmouth,  at  the  stem  of  which  Island  No.  Ten,  but  after  the  reduction  of  that 
the  American  flag  was  displayed.  Receiving  place,  was  reluctantly  compeUed  by  intense 
permission,  after  urgent  solicitation,  from  his  suffering  fVom  his  unhealed  wotmd  to  apply  for 
commanding  officer,  Conunodore  Armstrong,  leave  of  absence,  and  early  in  May  turned  over 
to  resent  tbls  indignity,  he  anchored  his  ship  his  command  to  Commodore  Davis.  Upon  be- 
opposite  Uie  largest  of  the  forts,  and  on  No-  ing  restored  to  health,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
vember  21st,  with  partki  aasistanee  from  the  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting  un- 
jdoop  Levant^  effected  a  practicable  breach  der  the  new  organization  of  the  navy,  and  in 
in  its  walls.  Immediately  a  force  of 'marines  July  the  President  appointed  him  one  of  the 
and  sailors  were  landed,  and  the  work  carried  nine  rear-admirals  on  the  active  list  In  June, 
by  assault,  Commander  Foote  being  one  of  the  1868,  he  was  ordered  to  relieve  Admiral  Du- 
first  to  enter  with  the  stormers.  The  remain-  pent  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blodc- 
ing  forts,  three  in  number,  yielded  successively  ading  squadron,  and  died  while  making  prepa- 
to  his  attacks,  and  on  the  24th  the  American  rations  for  his  departure  for  Charleston, 
flag  waved  over  all  of  them.  In  view  of  the  Apart  from  his  pro^Msional  career.  Admiral 
disparity  of  strength  between  the  contending  Foote  was  noted  as  an  active  friend  of  relig- 
foroea,  the  forts  being  massive  granite  struo-  lous  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  when 
tores,  mounting  176  guns,  and  manned  by  not  absent  on  sea  duties,  frequently  participa- 
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ted  at  the  religions  anniyersaiy  meetingB  in  tions  on  Animal  Electridty/'  on  ^  Galvanism,** 

New  York  and  elsewhere.    While  in  command  and  '^  Inflammation,*'  published  in  1798 ;  on 

of  the  Western  flotilla,  he  framed  and  enforced  "  Literary  and  Sdentifio  Parsoits  aa  Condudye 

strict  mles  for  the  prop^  obserFanoe  of  Son-  to  Longeyity,"  1855 ;  on  the  ^*  Inflnenoes  of 

day,  and  for  the  prevention  of  profane  swear-  Man's  Instinot  on  his  intdlectnal  and  MoriJ 

ing  and  intemperance.    He  had  also  some  rep-  Powers;"  "The  State  of  the  Mind  dming 

ntation  as  a  writer,  and  in  connection  with  his  Sleep,"  and  *'  Second  Attempts  to  Unravel  some 

f  African  cruise  pnblie^ed  "Africa  and  the  Amer-  of  the  Perplexities  of  the  Berkeleyan  Hypo- 

ican  Flag,"  containing  a  general  survey  of  the  thesis." 

African  continent,  with  remarks  on  the  slave  FRANCE.    The  term  of  the  second  Legisla- 

trade ;  beside  a  series  of  letters  on  Japan,  ture  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  elected  in 

which  oountiy  he  visited  in  1857.  1857,  expired  in  1868,  and  it  was  accordingly 

FOWIiER,  RiOHABD,  M  D.,  bom  in  London,  dissolved  on  May  7th.    Three  weeks  later,  on 

November  28th,  1765,  died  at  his  residence.  Mil-  May  81st  and  June  Ist,  the  third  Legislature^ 

ford,  near  Salisbury,  April  18th,  1868.  He  was  which,  unless  previously  dissolved,  will  serve 

educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  went  to  until  1869,  was  elected.  The  last  session  of  the 

Paris,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  the  strife  and  second  Legislature  was  brie^  and  it  confined 

excitement  of  the  first  French  revolution.    He  itself  almost  entirely  to  voting  the  address  and 

was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  tlie  the  budget.    It  was  opened  by  the  Emperor, 

actors  in  that  political  straggle,  and  was  well  on  January  12th,  by  a  speech,  which  briefly 

known  to  Count  Mirabeau.  In  November,  1700,  reviewed  tiie  progress  made  from  1867  to  1868. 

he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative  The  achievements  abroad  were  thus  summed 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  an  institution  which  was  up  by  the  Emperor : 

founded  in  that  city  in  1764,  and  which  has  num-  in  the  East  the  naiion&l  wish  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 

bered  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  emi-  oipalities  to  fonn  only  one  people  coald  not  find  na  un- 

nent  men  in  Scotland  and  England.  During  his  ^ncemed,  and  our  support  has  contributed  to  cemeot 

connection  with   tiiis  society  he  contributed  ^e"hXgiTen  our  support  to  what  we  thought  jus- 

essays  on  "  Population  and  the  Causes  which  tiflable  in  ihe  grievances  of  Syria  and  of  Montenegro, 

Promote  or  Obstruct  it ;  "  on  the  ^'  Effects  of  and  of  the  Chnstians  of  Syria,  without  disayowing  the 

Grief  and  Fear  upon  the  Human  Frame ; "  and  rights  of  tho  Ottoman  Porte. 

Medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ^fter  the  day  of  battle  our  friendly  relations  with  on? 

12th  of  September,  1793,  was  admitted  a  hcen-  adversaries,  eren  for  a  day— without  abandonhig  the 

tiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  the  Holy  Father,  whom  our  honor  and  our  past  engage- 

21st  of  March,  1776,  and  settled  at  Salisbury,  m^ts  bound  us  to  aupport. 


of  that  office  with  great  zeal  and  ability  up  to  debt  of  1828;  and  with  Switzerland  the  difference  re- 
1847,  when  advancing  yedrs  induced  hun  to  re-  spjcUng  the  Valley  of  ^e  Danube, 
sign.  The  governors,  however,  did  him  the  .Commercial  treatiw  have  been,  or  are  on  the  eye  of 
f  o  •  jr  ,**^.  ^'  "v''^«*i  ***^  *^"^  """  beme  concluded  with  England,  Belgium,  Pmssia, 
honor  of  electing  him  consulting  physician  to  Italy,  and  Switzeriand.  »  '  »  ' 
the  institution,  an  appointment  which  he  held  Finally,  expeditions  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and 
up  te  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Fowler  was  Mexico  prove  that  there  are  not  any  countries,  no  mat- 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  \^  ^°'^g^  distant,  where  *°y»^mpt  against  the 
««  T«i«  iQQT.  \x^  «r.ii  -iflA  •  4!unr>«r\rv^  4-\.^  houor  of  Fraucc rcffi aiHS  uupumshed.  Such  fscts couW 
in  July,  1837;  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  tho  ^ot  be  accomplished  without  complication.  Duty  al- 
Koyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  a  mem-  ways  adyances  through  danger.  Nevertheless.  France 
ber  of  the  Zoological  and  Edinburgh  Medical  has  been  increased  by  two  provinces.  The  barriers 
Societies.    On  the  esteblishment  of  the  British  '^^<^\  separated  us  from  our  neighbors  have  been  re- 

i^odation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  m  JTc^tJ^^rr  frE^7:'and^h^at^^^^^ 

1881,  ne  became  a  member,  and  for  several  qaest,  we  hare  acquired  claims  to  the  sympathr  of  the 

years  teok  a  leading  part  at  the  annual  gather-  inhabitants,  without  losing  the  confidence  and  the  e»- 

ings  of  that  body,  giving  particular  attention  to  ^e™  of  tbe  GoTernmenL 

investigations  connected  with  the  mental  state  Of  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government, 

of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  many  of  his  and  its  relations  to  the  war  in  the  United 

communications  to  the  association  are  upon  States,  the  JImperor  spoke  as  follows: 

such  subjects.    Dmng  his  long  life  he  was  on  j  ^^^^  called  you  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  the 

friendly  terms  with  most  of  the  political,  lit-  GoTemment.  I  hare  giyen  to  your  deliberations  dl  the 

erary,  and  scientiffc  men  of  his  time.    In  poll-  guarantees  which  freedom  of  discussion  could  daim.  I 

tics  and  religion  his  sentiments  were  of  the  5?^®  relinquished  a  preromtivc,  hitherto  deemed  in- 

•*,/v*.4.  i:k/^«»i  ««*««ik      T«  A«»i^  i;Av  »»a  -btao  ♦k^  dispensable,  so  as  to  allow  the  LegislatiTe  body  to  con- 

most  hberal  nature.     Ll  early  hfe  he  was  the  trot  the  eSienses  in  a  more  abjwlute  manner,  and  to 

fnend  of  progress  and  the  enemy  of  oppression,  give  more  aoUdit^^  to  the  bases  upon  which  public  credit 

and  he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  great  principles  rests. 

which  he  espoused  in  the  ardor  of  youth,  car-  To  reduce  our  expenses,  ehe  army  and  nary  esti- 

ried  mto  practice  during  his  long  and  eventful  ?"'*?£?!*  ^"^  ^'^T^^^^^^A'^'Iil^^^^^Sl^ 

i-J     TT-      F'"^"*"^ w«*iu6  **«  *vu|5  »!*«  vTvuiii.UA  ^^^^  jj^  jj^jj  reduced,  and  by  the  success  achier- 

life.  His  published  works,  beside  those  ahready  ed  by  the  conyersion  of  the  Rentes  a  great  step  has 

mentioned,  are :  "  Experiments  and  Observa-  been  taken  toward  the  settlement  {un^fiSuion)  ot  that 
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debt  The  indirect  rerennes  show  a  eontixiQal  increase,        One  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  en* 

from  the  simple  fact  of  the  general  increase  of  pros-  g^ged  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  a  qnes- 

Senty,  and  the  condition  of  the  empire  would  be  flour-  rTO  «^^^^i.;^„  a.^^  ««««^»+«.  ^^  a  ««'Ko  {r«  A  i<^»;<% 
ihing  if  the  American  war  had  not^dried  up  one  of  the  *J0^  respecting  the  property  of  Arabs  m  Algeria, 
most  fruitful  sources  of  our  industry.    The  forced  A  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  was  aa- 
stagnation  of  labor  has  caused  in  many  districts  an  dressed  on  Feb.  6th,  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Mar- 
amount  of  destitution  which  deserres  all  our  solicitude,  gi^^  Governor  of  Algeria.    The  Emperor  de- 

S?l%«rr^i^|[^onn?b^°;?  t'i^tFJ^Vi  o'r^  that  Aigem  cannot  properly  be  c«Ued  a 

misfortune  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  a  stop  colony,  but  an  Arabian  kingdom.        Ihe  na- 

to.  tives,"  he  says,  "  have,  as  well  as  the  colonists, 

Neyertheless,  I  haye  made  the  attempt  to  send  be-  an  equal  claim  upon  my  protection,  and  I  am 

yond  the  Atlantic  advices  inspired  by  a  sincere  sjrm-  j^^  j^gg  Emperor  of  the  Arabians  than  Emperor 
pathy;  but,  the  great  maritime  Powers  not  having       -  .,  ^  i?™/*!.  "     Tn  /»y^««ir..,;^«  +1,^  -Ct^IvLX^ 

thought  it  advisable  as  yet  to  act  in  concert  with  me,  1  oi  "»«  French.     ^  In  conclusion  the  Emperoiv 

have  been  oblieed  to  postpone  to  a  more  suitable  op-  mamtains,  that  it  is  necessary  to  transform  mto 

portunity  the  oler  of  mediation,  the  object  of  which  definitive  properties  (amenable  to  tlie  same 

was  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  j^ves  as  private  property)  the  lands  possessed  by 

wS^^innn^'^^C^^^^^^^  "  ^^^  -^^bian  tribcs,  iustcad  of  claiming  them 

looKeu  upon  witn  indinerence.  ^       xi.      _l  x  j«  ^t_      o  ii        ^ 

-ry         j^'     ^x.  t,'       1    i.'      i.v   T»  for  the  state  as  successor  of  the  Sultan,  to 

Respectmg  the  approaching  election,  the  Em-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  according  to  Mohammedan  law, 

peror  said :  t^e  fee  in  these  lands  belonged.    The  Senate 


their  work— they  must  send  to  the  new  Chamber  men  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  list  of  electoral  dis- 

who,  like  you,  accept  without  reserve  the  present  sys-  ^^^           ^  be  revised  every  fifth  year.     Ao- 

tem,  who  prefer  senous  deliberations  to  stenle  discus-  ,7       x    *!;•    i-  I      v.-  v           ^    /  i 

sions ;  men  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ago  and  cording  to  this  list,  which  was  first  drawn  up 

by  a  true  patriotism,  will,  by  their  independent  spirit,  m  February,  1852,  and  revised  m  June,  1857,  the 

enlighten  the  path  of  the  Government,  and  who  will  number  of  deputies  was  261  for  the  first  quin- 

?mT®^  ^?i!**^*  ^  place  above  party  interest  the  sta-  quennial  period  of  the  empire,  and  267  for  the 

bihty  of  the  State,  and  the  greatness  of  the  counter.  ^^^^^   {^^  ^^^-^^^^^^  ^^^^  inDecember,  1862, 

The  address  of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  the  increased  this  number  to  283.  The  organs  of 
speech  from  the  throne,  was  discussed  for  only  the  opposition  severely  criticized  this  last  re- 
two  days,  and  adopted  by  all  the  votes  save  one,  arrangement  of  districts,  by  which  for  instance 
that  of  Prince  Napoleon.  In  the  Assembly,  the  department  of  the  Seine  (the  city  of  Paris) 
the  discussion  of  the  address  was  more  pro-  had  the  number  of  its  deputies  reduced  from 
Iracted  and  more  animated.  The  five  mem-  ten  to  nine,  although  the  population  had  con- 
bers,  who  formed  the  Liberal  Opposition,  pre-  siderably  increased.  The  Government  had  de- 
sented  a  number  of  amendments  which  together  cided  that  only  the  number  of  the  registered 
formed  a  political  programme.  M.  Baroche,  votes  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  representa- 
president  of  the  Council  of  State,  declared  in  tion,  while  the  opposition  claimed  that  the  pop- 
the  name  of  the  Government,  that  the  latter  ulation  entitled  to  votisg  should  be  the  stand- 
could  not  renounce  the  official  action  relative  to  ard.  The  Senate  declared  in  favor  of  the  view 
candidates,  but  its  rule  would  be  to  support  only  taken  hy  the  Government, 
candidates  who  possessed  at  the  same  time  tUe  As  soon  as  the  electoral  campaign  began  in 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Among  the  most  earnest,  it  became  apparent  that  many  voters, 
brilliant  speeches  made  on  this  occasion,  was  who  in  1857  had  abstained  from  voting,  would 
that  of  Jules  Favre,  on  the  Mexican  ques-  this  time  take  part  in  the  election.  In  Paris 
tion,  and  the  reply  to  it  by  K.  BiUault.  On  two  central  committees  of  the  opposition  parties 
February  12th  the  address,  as  proposed  by  the  were  formed ;  the  one,  representing  the  Orlean- 
Committee,  was  adopted  by  all,  save  six  votes,  ists.  Legitimists   and  moderate  Republicans, 

A  few  days  before,  the  Assembly  with  entire  was  presided  over  by  M.  de  Broglie,  and  ap- 

unanimity  had  adopted  the  draft  of  a  law,  open-  pointed  a  consulting  committee,  consisting  of 

ing  a  credit  of  5  million  francs  in  behalf  of  the  Berryer,  Dufaure,  and  Odillon  Barrot ;  the  other, 

working  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts  representing  the  more  radical  Eepublicans  of 

which  had  been  specially  affected  by  the  Amer-  1848,  was  presided  over  by  Oarnot.    The  Gov- 

ican  war.    In  some  departments  the  sufferings  emment  forbade  the  candidates  of  the  opposi- 

of  these  men  were  very  severe.    In  that  of  Seine  tion  to  call  themselves.  ^^  Independent "  candi- 

Inferleure  the  number  of  laborers  who  had  datel^  and  at  the  same  time  enforced  the  law 

been  thrown  out  of  work  was  estimated  at  prohibiting  assemblies  of  more  than  20  persons. 

130,000.    Private  charity  oo5perated  with  the  This  last  step  called  forth  a  protest,  signed  bj 

Legislature,  and  on  Jan.  26th  two  million  francs  Dufaure,  Berryer,  and  Marie, 

had  already  been  absorbed.    The  resignation  A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  a  circu- 

and  patriotic  attitude  of  the  working  men  were  lar  of  the  Minister  Persigny,  addressed  to  the 

generally  commended,  and  on  May  4th   the  prefects,  and  explaining  the  principles  which 

Legislature  voted  a  new  credit  of  1,200,000  the  Government  intended  to  follow  at  the  ap- 

francs  in  their  behalf.  proaching  election.    M.  de  Persigny,  in  this 
VOL.  III. — 27      A 
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oiroalar,  violently  denounced  tihe  friends  of  the  which  in  its  turn  was  dismembered,  one  portion 
former  Governments,  and  declared  that  the  Gov-  of  its  duties  being  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
ernment  had  withdrawn  its  patronage  from  24  the  Imperial  Hoase,  and  the  other,  concerning 
of  the  deputies,  who,  elected  in  1857  as  offidal  learned  corporations  and  academies,  to  the 
candidates,  had  abandoned  the  Government  at  Ministry  of  JPablic  Instruction.  The  adminis- 
the  vote  on  the  Roman  question.  On  May  20th  tration  of  religious  worship  was  detached  from 
the  five  members,  forming  the  liberal  opposition  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  united 
in  1857,  published  a  manSesto  giving  an  account  with  that  of  justice.  M.  Baroche,  President 
of  their  political  attitude.  On  May  21st  a  let-  of  the  Council  of  State,  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter appeared  in  the  MoniteuTy  from  the  Minis-  ter  of  Justice  and  Worship.  M.  Rouher,  Min- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  declaring  that  the  Govern-  ister  of  Public  Labors,  replaced  M.  Baroche, 
ment  would  oppose  with  the  utmost  energy  M.  with  the  title  of  Minister  President  of  the  Coun- 
Thiers,  who  ran  on  the  opposition  ticket  for  one  cil  of  State.  Three  new  men,  Boudet,  Behic, 
of  the  Paris  districts,  for  Aix  and  for  Yalenci-  and  Dumy,  took  the  portfolios  of  the  Interior, 
ennes.  On  May  25tb  seven  bishops  published  of  Public  Labors,  and  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  manifesto,  explaining  the  interest  of  the  The  Minister  of  State  and  the  Minister  Presi- 
Catholic  Church  in  the  approaching  election,  dent  of  the  Council  of  State  were  charged  with 
The  Government  regarded  this  manSesto  as  an  explaining  and  defending  t^e  measures  of  the 
abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  laid  it  Government  before  the  Legislative  Body, 
before  the  Council  of  State.  The  influence  of  France  on  foreign  questions 

The  election  took  place  on  May  81st  and  remained  as  great  as  ever.    On  the  outbreak  of 

June  1st  with  the  greatest  order.    In  Paris  the  the  Polish  insurrection,  M.  Billault,  Minister 

opposition  obtained  a  signal  triumph.    Eight  of  without  portfolio,  declared  in  the  name  of  the 

its  nine  candidates  were  elected ;  and  m  the  Gk>vemment,  in  ike  Legislature,  that  the  Gov- 

ninth  district,  where  no  candidate  had  obtained  ernment  had  lost  none  of  their  sympathies  with 

an  absolute  minority,  the  candidate  of  the  op-  Poland,  but  that  they  regretted  the  insurrec- 

position  was  elected  at  the  supplementary  elec-  tion.    When,  however,  Prussia  concluded  with 

tion  on  June  14th.    Six  of  the  dected  candi-  Russia  an   offensive  and   defensive  alliance, 

dates,  Havin,  Ollivier,  Picard,  Favre,  Darimon  France,  in  union  with  England  and  Austria, 

and  Simon,  had  a  very  large  mcgority,  while  that  warmly  advocated  the  treaty  rights  of  Poland, 

of  Thiers  was  only  1 ,200.    In  the  departments.  At  one  time  the  Grovernment  seemed  even  to  be 

the  candidates  of  the  Government  were  almost  willing  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  but  the 

everywhere  successful.    Altogether  of  the  288  idea  was  at  once  given  up,  when  England  and 

deputies  elected,  84  were  candidates  of  the  op-  Austria  refused  to  join  fVance.    (See  Polaitd.) 

position.    Of  these  84  candidates,  several,  as  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  diplomatic 

the  Marquis  of .  Andelarre,  the  Yioomte  of  negotiations  on  the  Polish  question  would  lead 

Grouchy,  Ancel,  Pliohon,  M.  de  Chambrun,  had  to  no  result,  the  Emperor  proposed  to  the  Gov- 

been  Government  candidates  in  1857,  and  had  ernments  of  Europe  to  meet  in  Congress,  and  to 

forfeited  the  patronage  of  the  Government  by  discuss  all  the  great  European  complications, 

their  votes  on  the  Roman  question.  They  stiu  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 

wished,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  warm  sup-  between  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  rightl^ 

porters  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.    The  five  aspirations  of  the  nations.    This  project,  too, 

members  who  formed  the  liberal  opposition  in  faued,  because  England  refhsed  to  take  part  in 

the  Legislature  of  1857,  were  all  reelected,  the  Congress.    (See  Eubopban  Congbbss.)    In 

Among  the  new  members  of  this  opposition  Mexico,  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  determi- 

were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  nation  to  overthrow  the  lawftil  Government  of 

France,  as  Berryer,  Marie,  and  Thiers.    Many  the  country,  and  to  establish  a  monarchy.    (See 

other  leaders  of  tJie  liberal  parties  had,  however,  Mexico.)  In  Asia,  France  now  holds  undisputed 

been  defeated,  as  Montalembert  in  the  depart-  possession  of  three  provinces  of  Cochin  China, 

mentsoftheC6tesduNordandDoubs,  Thiers  at  and  in  August^  1868,  a  treaty  was  concluded 

Aix  and  at  Valenciennes,  Casimir  Perier  at  with  the  King  of  Cambodia,  by  which  this 

Grenoble,  M.  de  Remusat  at  Toulouse,  OdiUon  whole  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  protecto- 

Barrot  at  Strasburg,  Dufanre  at  Bordeaux,  St.  rate  of  France.    (See  Asia.)    The  dispute  with 

Marc  Girardin  in  the  department  of  Yienne.  Switzerland  concerning  the  Dappes  Valley  fron- 

The  election  was  followed  by  important  mod-  tier  line  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  Switzerland 

ifications  in  the  Cabinet  M.  de  Perslgny,  whose  reserving  the  right  to  lay  it  before  the  Powers 

excessive  zeal  was  supposed  to  have  been  in-  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     Those 

jurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Government,  resign-  Powers  were  to  be  requested  to  recognize  this 

ed;  and  with  him  Walewski,  Minister  of  State,  modification  of  Art  75  of  the  Vienna  Congress 

Delangle,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Rouland,  Treaty  as  an  integral  part  of  the  international 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  right  of  Switzerland. 

withdrew.    M.  Billault,  Minister  without  port-       The  new  LegiEdative  Body  was  opened  by  tho 

folio,  was  appointed  Minister  of  State.    The  Emperor  in  November.    In  his  opening  speeoh 

office  of  Minister  without  portfolio,  established  he  expressed  his  satis&ction  with  the  result  of 

by  the  decree  of  Nov.  24th,  was  suppressed,  and  the  elections.    He  thus  referred  to  tiie  internal 

its  functions  assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  State,  situation  of  the  country: 
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Oar  ezportations  in  the  first  eiebt  months  of  ths 
jear  1868,  as  oompared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  186&,  nare  increased  bj  288,000»000  francs. 
Daring  the  same  period  the  movement  of  the  maritime 
nayisation  has  exceeded  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
epocE  by  175,000  tons,  of  which  186,000  are  under  the 
Irench  flu;.  The  aonndant  harvest  of  the  present 
year  is  a  bfossing  fh)m  Providenoe,  and  must  assure 
the  subsistence  m  the  population  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It 
proves  also  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  The 
public  works  have  oeen  prosecutea  with  activity; 
neariy  a  thousand  additional  kilometres  of  railway 
have  been  opened  for  traflBc ;  our  ports,  our  rivers,  our 
canals,  and  our  roads  have  continued  to  be  unproved. 

He  then  pointed  ont  the  reforms  Jndged  op- 
portune. Among  others  a  decree  relative  to 
the  freedom  of  the  baking  trade,  one  which  ren- 
ders the  maritime  conscription  less  onerons  to 
the  population  of  the  sea-coast,  a  bill  which 
modifies  the  law  on  coalitions,  and  one  which 
suppresses  the  exclnsive  privilege  of  the  theatres. 

I  have  caused,  also,  to  be  prepared  a  law  des- 
tined to  increase  the  functions  or  the  general  and 
communal  councils,  and  to  remedy  the  excess  of  cen- 
tralization ;  in  fiwt,  to  simplifr  administrative  formal- 
xties,  and  to  make  more  mild  tne  lej^ation^pplicable 
to  dasees  worthy  of  all  our  solicitude.  In  all  this 
there  will  be  a  progress  with  which  you  will  delight 
to  associate  yourse^es.  You  will  have  also  to  occupy 
Toarselves  with  the  sugar  question,  which  demands  to 
be  flnalljr  settled  by  a  more  stable  system  of  legislation. 
The  proiect  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State  tends 
to  accora  to  indigenous  products  the  facility  of  exporta- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  sugars  of  other  countries.  A  law 
upon  recistration  will  get  rid  of  the  double  deeims,  and 
substitate  for  that  surtax  a  more  jost  imposition.  In 
Algeria,  despite  the  anomaly  which  subjects  the  same 
populations,  some  to  the  civil,  others  u>  the  military 

Sower,  the  Arabs  have  comprehended  how  French 
omination  was  reconstructive  and  equitable,  without 
the  Europeans  having  less  confidence  in  the  nrotection 
of  the  Government.  Our  ancient  colonies  nave  seen 
the  disappearance  of  barriers  which  were  inconvenient 
for  their  transactions ;  but  the  circumstances  have  not 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  commerce.  The 
recent  establishment  of  the  institution  of  credit  will 
tend,  I  trus^  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  In  the 
midst  of  those  material  cares  nothing  which  touches 
religion,  the  mind,  and  morals  has Ibeen  neglected. 
Works  of  religion  and  charity,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  public  education,  have  received  numerous,  encour- 
agements. Since  1848  the  number  attending  at  school 
,  has  increased  one  fourth.  At  present  .nearly  6,000.000 
of  children,  a  third  of  whom  pay  nothing,  are  attending 
at  primary  schools ;  but  our  efforts  must  not  alacken, 
for  600,000  children  are  still  without  education.  The 
higher  studies  have  received  increased  animation  in 
the  secondary  schools,  where  special  instruction  is  now 
being  reorganized. 

Some  remarkable  explanations  were  made  on 

the  foreign  polfcy  of  the  Empire : 

In  the  life  of  nations  events  unforeseen  and  inevita- 
ble arise,  which  must  be  met  without  fiedtering.  Of 
this  number  are  the  war  in  America,  the  compulsory 
oocnpatioa  of-Mezioo  and  Cochin  China,  the  insurrec- 
tion m  Poland.  The  distant  expeditions,  the  objects 
of  so  much  criticism,  are  not  the  result  or  a  premedi- 
tated plan ;  the  force  of  events  has  broi^ht  them  about, 
and  nevertheless  they  are  not  to  be  regretted.  How, 
in  fad,  could  we  develop  our  foreign  commerce  if,  on 
the  one  side,  we  were  to  renounce  all  influence  in 
America,  and  i^  on  the  other,  in  presence  of  immense 
territories  occupied  by  the  Spanish  and  Dutch,  France 
alone  remained  without  possessions  in  the  Astatic 
seas  f  We  have  oonquerea  in  Coehin  China  a  position 
which,  without  subjecting  us  to  the  difficulties  of  local 
govemmenty  will  pennit  us  to  make  use  of  the  immense 


resources  of  these  countries,  and  to  civilize  them  by 
commeroe.  In  Mexico,  after  an  unexpected  resistance 
—which  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  hss 
surmounted — ^we  have  seen  the  population  welcome  us 
as  liberators.  Our  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  we 
shall  be  largely  recompensed  for  our  sacrifices  when 
the  destinies  of  that  country,  which  wiU  owe  to  us  its 
reffeneration,  shall  have  beien  confided  to  a  prince 
whom  his  enlightenment  and  his  qualifications  render 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  mission.  Let  us,  then,  have  faith 
in  our  enterprises  beyond  the  sea.  Commenced  to 
avenge  our  honor,  thev  will  terminate  in  the  triumph 
of  our  interests ;  and  ii  prejudiced  minds  do  not  divine 
the  traitfulness  inclosed  in  the  germs  deposited  for  the 
future,  let  us  not  tarnish  the  ^ory  thus  acquired,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe — atPekin 
and  at  Mexico. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  A.  Legoyt  (in 
Statutigtie9  de  la  France)^  the  population  of 
France  might  be  divided,  on  Jan.  Ist,  1862,  as 
to  their  religious  denomination,  as  follows : 


Catholics 

Protestants 

J«ws 

Mohammedans 

Other  sects  (not  no- 
tioed  in  the  budget) 


FrmM. 


85,784,6^ 
1M,000 


80316 


Al|{«ria. 


186,100 

«,786 

89,007 

2.778,281 


ToUl. 


85,919.767 

1,567,980 

186,007 

2,778,281 

20316 


The  Synods  and  Consistories  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant State  Ohnrches  made,  however,  a  some- 
what higher  statement  of  their  membership ; 
that  of  tiie  Reformed  Ohnrch  being  calculated 
to  amount  to  about  1,800,000,  and  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  abont  700,000.  In  the 
budget  of  1862,  the  allowances  to  the  Poman 
Catholic  clergy  amount  to  49,819,086  francs, 
and  those  to  the  Protestant  Ohnrch,  1,498,486 
francs.  From  the  retums.of  marriages  in  1860 
and  1861,  it  appears  that  in  the  former  year 
86,491  bridegrooms,  and  140,580  bridest.  ont  of 
a  total  of  256,686  marriage  entries,  and  in  the 
latter  period,  88,906  bridegrooms,  and  186,447 
brides,  out  of  a  total  of  270,896  marriages, 
were  nnable  to  write  their  names. 

According  to  official  returns,  there  were,  in 
October,  1868,82,185  establishments  of  primary 
instruction,  16,186  more  than  in  1848;  and  the 
scholastic  population  had,  in  1862,  ris^i  to  4,- 
781,949,  from  8,771,697  in  1848.  The  86,499 
communes  provided,  in  October,  1868,  with 
means  of  instruction,  comprised  41,426  public 
and  free  schools,  special  for  youths  or  mixed  as 
to  sexes,  of  which  87,896,  numbering  2,146,420 
pnpUs,  were  directed  by  laics  or  secular  per- 
sons, and  8,681.  numbering  482,008  pupils,  by 
members  of  rehgions  congregations. 

The  number  of  schools  for  girls,  in  October, 
1868,  amounted  to  26,692,  of  which  18,491  were 
directed  by  laics  provided  with  diplomas  of  ca- 
pacity, and  18,101  by  religious  sisters,  of  whom 
12,886  had  only  the  "letter  of  obedience."  These 
schools  received  1,609,218  pupils,  of  whom  604,- 
207  were  in  the  lay  schools,  and  1,069,966  in  the 
establishments  of  the  religions  congregations. 

The  following  tables,  exhibit  the  names,  area, 
and  population  of  each  of  the  89  Departments 
into  which  IVance  is  divided,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  and  the  statistics  of  births  and 
illegitimate  children : 
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FRANCE. 


Ain 

Aisne 

AUier 

Alp«8  Bums 

Alpes  Hautes 

Alpes  Maritlmes — 

Arddche 

Ardennes 

Ari6ge 

Anbe 

Aude 

Aveyron 

Bouohes  da  RhAne. , 

Calvados 

Gantal 

Chareute 

Gharente  Inftrleare. 

Cher 

Corrdze 

Corse 

Cdted'Or 

CAtesda  Nord 

Crease 

Bordogne 

Doubs 

Dr6me 

Eare 

Eureet  Loire 

Finistdre 

Oard 

Garonne  (Haate)  . . . 

Gers 

Oironde 

Hdraalt 

lUeatYUatne 

Indre 

Indroet  Loire 

Isdre  

Jara 

Landes 

Loire  et  Cher 

Loire 

Loire  Haate 

Loire  Infdrieare 

Loiret 

Lot 

Lot  ct  Garonne 

Lozdre 

Elaine  et  Loire 

Manche 

Mame 

Mame  (Haate) 

Mayenne 

Meurthe 

Mease 

Morbihan 

Moselle 

Nldvre 

Nord 

Oise 

Orne 

Pas  de  Calais 

Pay  de  Dome 

Pyr6n6es  Basses..... 
Pyrdnies  Haates. . . . 
PyT6n6e8  Orientals.. 

Bbin  Bas 

Bbln  Haate 

Bh6ne 

8|t6no  Haate 

Sadneet  Loire 

Sartbe 

Barole*. 

Savole  Haate* , 

Seine 

Seine  Inf&rieore 

Seine  et  Mame 

Seine  etOlse 

Bdvres  (Deaz) 

Sotnmo 

Tarn 

Tarn  et  Garonne . . . . 
Var 


Yaaclase 

Vendee  et  Vlenne. 
Yienne  (Haate)... 

Vosges 

Tonne 


Ensiith  84> 
XlleiL 


8,264 
8,986 
8,908 
8,870 
8,144 
1,104 
2,180 
8,000 
8,061 
8,898 
2,246 
8,417 
8,881 
2,200 
2,200 
8,270 
8,768 
8,853 
8,290 
8,193 
8,8S0 
8,870 
8,244 
8,479 
8,120 
8,613 
8,014 
8,861 
8,690 
8,823 
8,488 
8,416 
4,198 
8,444 
8,641 
8,749 
8,400 
8.258 
1,940 
8,436 
8,868 
1,921 
1,920 
8,785 
8,645 
1,580 
1.853 
1,978 
8,784 
8,617 
8,214 
^482 
2,010 
2,465 
2,869 
8,640 
8^91 
8,691 
8,378 
2,280 
8,497 
8,624 
8,258 
2,928 
1,800 
1,598 
1,685 
1,508 
1,047 
1,792 
8,821 
8.475 
8,231 
1,285 
181 
8,800 
8,885 
2,228 
8.267 
8,863 
8,284 
1.878 
8,825 
1,805 
5,285 
8,187 
8,804 
8,824 


Population 
InUSJ. 


869.767 
664,697 
856.488 
146,868 
125,100 
194,578 
833,529 
829,111 
251,850 
868,785 
288,606 
896,025 
507,118 
480,992 
240,528 
879,081 
431,060 
828,898 
810,113 
252389 
834,140 
623,676 
270,055 
601.687 
296,230 
826,634 
893,661 
290,455 
627,804 
422,107 
434,031 
293,986 
667,198 
409,891 
584,950 
870,054 
888,578 
5n,748 
898,058 
800,389 
869,089 
817,608 
805,521 
580,207 
852,757 
295,542 
832,065 
187,867 
626,012 
591,421 
835,493 
254,418 
875,168 
423,648 
805,540 
430.504 
446,457 
882,814 

1,808,880 
401.417 
428,850 
724,888 
576,409 
486,623 
840,179 
181,768 
677,574 
515,808 
662,498 
817,183 
582,187 
466,155 
875,089 
267,496 

1,958.660 
789,988 
852,812 
518,678 
823,817 
572,646 
858,688 
282,550 
815,526 
268,255 
717.728 
819,596 
415,485 
870,805 


The  following  is  the  population  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  France :  Paris,  1,696,141 ;  Ljons, 
818,808;  Marseilles,  260,910;  Bordeaux,  162,750; 
Lille,  181,827;  Nantes,  113,626;  Toulouse,  118,- 
229;  Bouen,  102,649;  St.  Etienne,  92,250; 
Toulon,  84,987;  Strasburg,  82,014;  Le  Havre, 
74,886;  Amiens,  58,780;  iTimes,  57,129;  Metz, 
66,888;  Bheims,  55,808;  Montpellier,  61,865; 
Angers,  61,797;  Limoges,  51,058;  Orleans, 
50,798. 


Population  In 
IWOk 

Blrtlubi  IMa 

CLASS. 

Birttn. 

Ko.  of  iBbaMi. 
Blfth. 

Seine  Department*. 
Urban  Population... 
Band  Popalation... 

1366,091 

8,461,582 

26,204,781 

58,048 
844,225 
654,608 

82 

84.6 

40 

Total 

86,522,404 

956,875 

88.2 

inegltlmate 
Cbildron. 

lUegtamate  CUldren. 

CLAflS. 

Total  Birtiuk 

Ratio  of  inogit* 

imato  CUl  irea 

to  1€0  Btrtlia. 

Seine  Department.. 
Urban  Popalation... 
Boral  Popalation... 

1^098 
87,744 
26,461 

63,048 
844,225 
654,608 

26. 
11.86 
4.01 

Total 

69,297 

956,875 

7.81 

French  Colonies, 


COLOVIKS. 


AeiA. 
India  (Pondlohcry,  Earlkal,  Ya- 
naon,  Mahe,  Chaodemagor),.... 
Lower  Coohin-China(6  provloce«). 


Totalin  Asia 

ArsicA. 

Senegal  and  Dependencies  t. 

laland  of  Reanion.. 

Bte.  Marie  and  MadagaBcar.. 
Kayotte  and  DependencieB.. . 


Bcetarea. 


48,962 
2,760,000 


8,796,962 


25,000,000 

213,560 

00,976 

53,000 


Total  la  Africa,  besides  Algeria 

AXBBXOA. 


Martlnlqao 

Gaadalape  and  Dependencies. 


Guynna. 
St.  Pi 


>ierre  and  Miqneloo 
.  Totalin  America.., 

OOBAXICA. 

Marquesas  Islands 


Pomotoa,  WalUs,  Gambiei:,  Tea 
bouai 


Society  Islands 

Kew  Caledonia  and  Dependencies. 

Total  in  Ooeanloa 

Grand  Total  of  French  Oolonles. . 


25,867,526 


08,782 

108,690 

18,000,000 

21,028 


18,228,396 


180,000 

200,000 

150,000 

9,000,000 


2,480,000 


48,864,882 


ropolatisn. 


221,507 
2,000,000 


2,221,507 

64,665 
178,288 

^    22,570 


255,403 


136,662 
136,602 
25,687 
8,811  « 


300,162 


12,000 

18,460 

•8,000 

45,000 


84,460 


2,868,608 


*  New  DepartmonU. 


The  general  and  special  commerce  with  the 
foreign  countries  and  her  colonies,  daring  the 
year  1861,  w^  as  follows  (value  expressed  in 
millions  of  £rancs) : 

*  Conprliing  tho  anrogate  popalation  of  all  commonlttea  which  hara 
Bore  than  9,0W  inhabitanti^ 

t  Aaeonling  to  the  Anmimrt  d*  Sentgtd  «f  DtpmdttMe$  pour  1861,  tbva 
UVed  In  this  00I0D7: 

Immediate  sobjeeti  of  France 109,A0t 

Popalation  dependent  npon  Franos IflO^OOS 

Popnlatlon  trading  esohHlre^  with  Fninee l^,fMIO 


FRANCE, 
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COUNTBIZSk 


XUBOPB. 

Bnssia 

Sweden  and  Norwaj. . . 
Denmark  and  Colonies. 

Hanseatio  cities 

Hanover  and  Mecklen- 
burg  

Oennan  ZoIlTereln 

Great  Britain 

Colonies. 

Netherlands 

Colonies. 

Belginm 

Switzerland... 

Austria 

Italy 

Boman  States 

Spain 

C<4oniM. 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey. 


▲lasica. 

United  States 

Mexico 

Gaatemala . . . ., 

Hayti 

Bnudl 

Aigentino  SepubUc... 

Uruguay. 

Chili 

Peru 

BollTla 

Ecuador 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 


A7BX0A. 

Western  Coast  of  AMca 

Egypt 

Barbary 

Other  Afdcan  Countxles 

ASIA,  OC2AKI0A. 

China,  Cochin  China, 
Oceanlca... 


FKBircn  coLoimES. 

Algeria 

Other  Colonies 


Stranded  Goods. 


Coal  for  Steamers. 


Total  yalue, 


IlfPOBTATIOH. 


Ueoeral 
Com'eroe. 


Aetiul 
Value. 


168  2 
58  6 

8  8 
255 

04 

S828 


655 

T7 

86 

19 

276 

208 

21 

208 

8 

91 

5S 

8 

8 

148 


S98 
4 
1 

19 
75 
86 
17 
8 
15 


0  8 

1  0 
88 


11  8 

89  7 

17  7 

1  5 


27 


688 
180  5 

28 


8,065  1 


Special* 
Com'eroQ. 


Importation  and  Exportation. 


Actoal 

Valae. 


112 
84 

8 
82  1 

07 


2287 

438  1 
688 
801 

17  9 
177  5 
155  1 

18  7 


171  9 


1  0 
534 
852 
17  1 

2  8 
72  5 


862 

4 

«  *  < 

10 
48 
10 

6 
17 

6 


08 
09 
78 


21  9 

22  7 

22  4 
1  2 


25 


590 
167  8 

2  9 


2,442  8 


SXPOSTATIOK. 


Q«iicrml 
Com'eree. 


Aotul 
Value. 


698 
72 
87 

897 
17 

169  7 

619  8 

809 

89  4 

09 

168  8 

266  5 

94 

2889 

19  8 

198  9 

19  9 

208 

10  2 

645 


112 

17 
0 
7 

90 

84 

20 

22 

80  8 
08 
84 
2  1 
45 


49 
28  0 
11  5 

01 


42 


187  8 
972 


80 


Speelai 
Cgm'eroe. 


Actual 

Value. 


296 
60 
77 

14  2 
17 

157  8 
4564 

15  9 
204 

07 

142  8 

180  9 

66 

170  6 

17  6 

160  8 

281 

10  4 

88 

826 


822 

18  2 

08 

58 

61  9 

258 

15  8 

16  6 
28 

0 
4 
1 
8 


2 
8 
1 
9 
9 


46 

17  1 
79 
0  1 


82 


128  8 

82  2 


2,661  91   1,926  6 


6,747  Ol   4,868  8 


The  estimated  budget  for  the  year  1864, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Body  in 
January,  1863,  differs  bat  little  from  the  esti- 
mates for  1863,  save  that  the  calculated  sur- 
f>la8  is  made  to  appear  still  larger.  The  fol- 
owing  are  the  total  sums  of  the  budget  of 
1864,  as  rated  by  the  Senate  and  the  Legisla* 
tive  Body,t  in  the  session  of  1863 : 


Beoelpta. 

Kzpenges. 

Surplus  of 
Becetpu. 

Ordinary  budget 

Budget  of  special  ser- 
vice •  ••...■•. •• 

1,780,487,086 
221,324,123 

1,776,144,001 

6,843,986 

Bxtraordinary  budget. 

108,015,286|    108,015,000 

230 

Totals 

2,110,487,345 

2,106,098,124 

6,344,221 

*  Bpedal  Cemnerce,  In  the  oolamn  of  Impertationa.  dealgoatee  Uie 
nerehandiM  deetlned  for  the  excltulTe  oonaumption  of  Fraace,  and  in 
the  eolnmBS  of  Exportation,  the  prodneta  of  France  herself. 

t  Ae  LegitlattTe  Bodj  in  Fraaoe  la  dlitinct  from  the  Senalt. 


The  budget  for  the  year  1866  was  laid  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  before  the  Legislative 
Body  on  Dec.  8, 1868.  Nearly  the  same  esti- 
mates of  income,  expenditures,  and  receipts  were 
made  as  in  the  budget  of  previous  years ;  but, 
this  time  a  large  actual  deficit  was  admitted. 
The  war  expenses  in  Mexico  were  estimated  at 
210,000,000  francs;  those  in  Cochin-Ohina  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  at  60,000,000  francs ;  these, 
added  to  the  deficits  of  1862-1868,  made  the 
total  deficit  amount  at  195,000,000  francs.  This 
sum  added  to  former  deficits  swelled  the  total 
to  972,000,000.  To  reduce  this,  the  Minister 
proposed  a  loan  of  800,000,000  francs. 

The  consolidated  debt  was  in  1864  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rentes,  4i  per  cent 89,769,628 

Rentes,  4  per  cent 478,081 

Rentes,  8per  cent 846,609,838 

Sinking  Fund  (Amortlsaemont) 118,022,945 

608,960,292 

The  army,  according  to  the  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  for  1864,  was  composed  as 
follows  : 


BBAXCXL 


staff. 

Gensdarmes... 
Infttutry...... . 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Mtlitarv  Trains 
Administration 


PSACS  FOOTIHO. 

WABr< 

Men. 

HorNe.  I     Ken. 

1,773 

160 

1,841 

24,829 

14,709 

25,688 

251,437 

826 

616,035 

62,798 

47,616 

100,221 

89,882 

16,646 

66,132 

8,410 

1,11ft 

15,448 

6,655 

6,496 

16,829 

9,411 

240 

17,586 

404,195 

86,368 

767,726 

Horace. 


15,000 

66,600 

49,838 

1,400 

12,000 


In  the  year  1868,  the  army  was  on  the  peace 
footing  at  home,  but  on  the  war  footing  in  Italy, 
China,  and  Mexico. 

The  navy,  in  1863,  was,  according  to  the 
Gotha  Almanac  for  1864,  as  follows: 


CLASS. 


Iron-clad  screw  steamers  (built  and 

bnUding) ^ 

Screw  steamers,  not  iron  clad 

Blde-wbee!  steamers 

Sailing  yessels 

Totol 


Nnmber. 


43 
246 

86 
106 


478 


Hone 
Power. 


24,026 

68,860 
19,190 


107,076 


Qnoe. 


1,866 

6,628 

638 

2,844 


0,766 


Martinis  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1864,  gives 
the  following  exhibit  of  the  French  steam 
navy,  as  composed  in  November,  1863 : 


CLASS. 


line-of-battle  sblps. . . . . . 

Iron-cased  fHgates 

Screw  Mgates 

Paddle 

Despatch  boats  (screw). . 

«  "     (paddle). 

Iron-plated  batteries  . . . . 

0-nnboats 

Tnmsports 


Total 825 


Afloat 

BaDding. 

86 

1 

6 

10 

26 

4 

18 

t  e 

86 

1 

88 

6 

14 

7 

68 

6 

84 

9 

825 

42 

TotnL 

87 
16 
29 
18 
86 
78 
21 
68 
43 

867 


The  sailing  navy  consisted,  in  November, 
1868,  of— 


# 
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FBANKUN. 


BhlpBof  tneline. 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Brlfl^ 

BmallTesseU.... 
TnutBports 


Total. 


AfloaL 


7 

28 
12 
19 
26 
S2 


119 


Balldlag.;  Total. 


1 
2 


7 
23 
IS 
21 
26 
83 


122 


The  movements  of  shipping  during  1862  and 
1863  were  as  follows : 


1862. 

Flag. 

EmtsaBD. 

CUABB*. 

Shipc 

Toonag*. 

Sblpa. 

Toanaga. 

French 

Foreign 

12,874 
16,448 

28,822 

1,907,897 
2.658,776 

4,666^678 

8,201 
11,004 

19,206 

I,446k872 
1,660,097 

8.009,968 

1868w 

Fag. 

EjiraBait. 

CkKARKD. 

Ship*. 

Tonaag*. 

Sbipa. 

ToBiiaga. 

French 

Foreign 

12,088 
16,788 

28,821 

1,918,000 
2,641,000 

4,669,090 

8,771 
11,786 

20,407 

1,027,000 
1,646,000 

8,172,000 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  Slst,  1861, 
consisted  of — 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steamers 


Coasting  vessels. 


Toimaga. 


910,729 
78,267 

988,996 
69,641 


For  the  external  relations  of  France,  see  Dip- 

LOMATIO     OOBBBSPONDENOB ;     ElTBOFEAN    OoN- 

OBB88  *  Mbzioo,  and  PoLAin>. 

FRAKKUN,  the  capital  of  St.  Mary's  par- 
ish, Lonisiana,  was  a  port  of  entry,  and  a 
thriving  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Teche,  65  miles  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  planting  district.  Cotton, 
sogar,  and  maize  were  exported  by  the  river, 
which  was  navigated  by  large  steamers.  On 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Banks,  in  April,  the  divis- 
ion of  Gen.  Grover  had  a  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Confederate  force,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  near 
Franklin. 

FREDERIC  Vn.,  King  of  Denmark,  bom 
in  Copenhagen,  October  6th,  1808,  died  at  his 
palace,  Gltloksborg,  South  Jutland,  November 
16th,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  Christian  YIII., 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  Frederike,  of  Meek- 
lenburg-Sohwerin,  and  ascended  the  throne 
January  20th,  1848.  In  his  youth  he  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  passing 
more  than  a  year  in  Geneva,  Italy,  and  the 
Bouth  of  France;  and  on  bis  return  be  mar- 
ried, l^ovember  1st,  1828,  Yilhehnine  Marie, 
daughter  of  Frederick  YI.,  firom  whom  he  sep- 
arated in  1887,  and  &e  same  year  was  removed 
by  royal  order  to  Fredericia,  in  Jutland,  where 
be  was  for  some  time  commandant  and  chief 
of  an  infantry  regiment.  His  exile  ended  with 
his  father^s  accession  to  the  throne,  in  18S9. 


FREDERIC  YIL 

In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the  Princefis 
Caroline  Charlotte  Marianne,  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  whom  he  also  put  away  in  September, 
1846 ;  and  in  August,  1850,  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Copenha- 
fen,  whom  he  had  previously  created  Countess 
banner.  In  1844  he  visited  Scotland  and  the 
Faroes  as  Crown  Prince.  Frederick  YII.  com- 
menced his  reign  by  quashing  all  the  prosecu- 
tions which  the  Chancery  of  the  day  had  insti- 
tuted for  political  offences ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
Jantkary  usued  a  royal  rescript  promieanff  a 
free  constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy.  But, 
in  the  meantime  there  had  grown  up  a  strong 
interest  in  the  future  government  and  control 
of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
which  bad  resolved  itself  into  a  powerful  con- 
spiracy, assisted  by  Prussia,  which  wished  to 
seize  the  valuable  harbors  and  rich  districts  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  This  move- 
ment was  urged  on,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Gkrman  ministers,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  fe- 
verish spirit  excited  by  the  French  revolution 
of  1880.  Thus,  only  nine  weeks  afi^r  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  the  new  king  found  himself  in- 
vcHved  in  a  war  for  life  or  death  against  an 
unexampled  outbreak  of  treachery  and  revolt. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  the  provincial 
deputies  of  these  Duchies  agreed  to  send  a  dep- 
ut^ion  to  the  kins,  demanding  the  union  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  under  one  Govern- 
ment; the  former  to  be  delivered  over  as  a 
member  to  the  German  Confederation.  But 
on  the  20th  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  an  immense 
assembly,  beaded  by  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, went  to  the  king^s  palace  to  ask  for 
a  new  and  liberal  national  ministry.  This 
wish  had  already  been  fulfilled,  and  on  the 
24th  was  formed  the  first  constitutional  and 
responsible  cabinet  that  the  kingdom  had  seen 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  This  was 
followed  by  a  free  constitution  signed  by  the 
king  on  the  5th  of  June,  1849.  During  the 
revolution,  King  Frederick  stood  fast  by  his 
people,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  his  Danish 
province  of  Schleswig  from  the  German  invad- 
ers, while  at  the  same  time  he  boldly  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  State.  During  the  efforts 
of  late  years  to  force  on  the  nation  an  imprac* 
ticable  **wboIe  State"  Government,  he  still 
resisted  all  attempts  to  reach  that  object  by 
restoring  despotism,  and  when  this  scheme  fell 
to  pieces,  resisted  by  both  the  Danes  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  Germans  in  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  he  laid  before  the  Rigsraad  a  new  law, 
for  drawing  still  tighter  the  bonds  between  the 
Danish  parts  of  the  realm — ^the  kingdom  prop- 
er— and  Schleswig.  This  bill  has  since  been 
signed  and  accepted  by  the  new  king,  Christian 
IX.  Like  his  royal  father^ing  Frederick  was 
an  excellent  antiquary.  His  private  museum 
was  large  and  rion,  though  mostly  in  coUec- 
tions  of  the  remains  and  antiquities  of  his  own 
land,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  races.  Unfortu- 
nately a  portion  of  this  museum  was  subse^ 
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quentlj  destroyed  by  fire.    He  also  personally  Order  No.  9,  from  these  headquarters,  as  much  as  yoo 

took  part  in  explorations  and  diggings.    Al-  V]^^-    You^nnowdisaTowlhatinteDtijD,  wdad- 

•«*>r.+  iTsa  i«o*  i^^.;..,  '»^A*A  e.y^t^t'  iw%  a^T^^^t^^A  '^^  othcTs  to  do  80,  OF  discoDtiDue  the  publication  of 

most  his  last  hours  were  spent  in  ^  superintend.  ^^^^  ^^^^j,  altogether  tut  further  orders.    A  violation 

mg  the  great  mosstind  aiggmgs  in  Houtn  Jut-  ©f  this  notice  wul  receive  prompt  attention, 
land.    Be  gave  largely  to  public  and  private  MILO  S.  HASGALL, 

antiquarian  societies,  and  personally  presided  ^  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  Comd'g  Dist. 

at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Northern  Anti-        This  order  appears  to  have  been  disregarded 

quarians,  which  were  held  in  his  ownjpalaoe,  by  the  editor.     No  farther  measures  were 

conversing  freely  and  instructively  "^h  the  taken. 

Fellows  who  happened  to  be  present.  His  death        On  the  11th  of  May,  an  order  was  issued  by ) 

was  caused  by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas.  Gen.  Davidson,  at  St.  Louis,  prohibiting  the 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.    The  publi-  sale  or  distribution  in  tliat  district  of  the 

cation  of  some  newspapers  was  interrupted  "Freeman's  Journal,"  and  "Caucasian,"  of 

during  1863,  by  the  lawless  attacks  of  disor-  New  York ;  the  Columbus  "  Crisis,"  a  Demo- 

derly  persons  who  destroyed  the  printing  oflS-  cratic  journal  of  Jerseyville  ;    the   Chicago 

ces,  and  by  the  orders  of  military  oflScers  sup-  "  Times,"  and  Dubnque  "  Herald." 
pressing  their  issue.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  Gen.  Bumaide,  com- 

In  the  former  case  the  attacks  were  fre-  manding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  issued 
qnent,  but  not  always  successful.     On  the  the  following  order : 
6th  of  March,  late  in  the  evening,  an  attack  ^,„^  Ord^,2i^o.  84. 
was  made  on  the  office  of  "  The  Crisis,"  a  Dem-                       n. aihjuahtws,  DwiBTirncT  of  Omo,  > 
ocratio  paper,  pubhshed  at  Colnmbns,  Ohio,  by  .  Ciscatwxn,  June  i«(,  isea    ) 
a   body   of  disorderly  soldiers.      Everything        ?•  The  tendency  of  the  articles  and  opinions  habit- 
was  cleared  out.    The  wmdows,  doors,  stoves,  2?''lE';S*!?S^,'!?J^®  newspaper  known  as  the  New 
Vi  ^*^"\7**  -L      fl_              ***v*v  "  o,  ^vvxo,  owTvo)  Yq,^  It  World,"  being  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Gor- 

snelves,  books,  &o.,  were  entirely  destroyed,  emment,  and  to  weaken  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  re- 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  office  hellion^  bv  creating  distrust  in  its  war  policy,  its  circu- 

of  "  The  Statesman,"  but  by  the  interference  lation  m  time  of  war  is  calculated  to  exert  a  pernicious 

ff  the  police  further  mischief  was  prevented.  ^^^-^J^^^l''^^''^'  "^  "'  therefore,  prohibited 

)n  the  same  night  the  office  (^  the  "  Volks-  "*2.  Postoastera,  news  agents,  and  all  others,  will 

blatt,"  a  Democratic  paper  in  Belleville,  near  govern  themselves  by  this  order,  as  any  person  de- 

St.  Louis,  was  entered  and  much  property  de-  tccted  in  forwarding,  selling,  or  in  any  way  circolatine 

Stroyed.    During  the  riot  in  New  York,  in  tiJe  paper  referred  to,  will  be  promptly  arrested  and 

--•^  -    '^  -  -       —        -.1--  held  for  trial. 


and  also  much  property  in  the  office.    Later  pressed.    ^.     ^        ,  ^     ^   . 

in  the  year,  the  office  of  the  North  Carolina  .uS?iIf!?T^^''™*-  ^"T^  Ammen,  commanding 

Lial/^'U         ^"^^^  vx  w**w  J.  v*i-*x  <c/«  v^^  the  district  of  Illinois,  18  charged  with  the  execution 

"  Standard,"  a  reconstruction  paper,  published  of  the  third  paragraph  of  this  order, 

at  Raleigh,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  By  command  of  Major-Gen.  A.  E.  BURNSIDE. 

and  destroyed.    The  citizens  of  Raleigh  at  Lewis  BicHvoKn,  Lient.-Ool.  and  A.  A.-Gen. 

once  retaliated  and  destroyed  the  office  of  the  [Official.]    D.  B.  Labkbd,  Gapt.,  and  A.  A.-Gen. 

"  State  Jonmal,"  a  rival  and  an  advocate  of  With  the  issue  of  this  order,  the  following 

secession.    Instances  of  these  disorderly  at-  notice  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 

tacks  were  very  numerous  during  the  year  in  "Times." 

different  parts  of  the  Northern  States.    The  By  Tkligraph  fhom  Hradquaktirs,  ) 

printing  materials  were  generally  destroyed,  ^  x   />x.        /r-      Ci»cihiiati,  e/«na  2rf,  •  f 

J^d  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  paper  caused  ^^  J^tr^^TtiftS'tlit  I  hare  l«ued  .n  order 

SJif  ^'                                             .         >  stopping  the  publication  of  your  paper,  which  order 

The  first  case  of  the  suppression  of  a  news-  will  he  published  in  the  morning  papers  of  this  city 

paper  by  a  military  order  was  the  "  Evening  to-day  rTuesday  morning).    You  will  please  gorcm 

Journal,"  published  in  Philadelphia.    About  Jomelt  accordmgly.                       M.mr.r.n«n.i 

midnight,  January  27th,  the  editor,  Albert  D.  ^'  ^-  BURNSIDE,  Major-General. 

Boileau,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  Gen.  Ammen  having  directed  Capt-.  Putnam, 

commanding    the    Middle    Department,    and  commanding  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  to 

taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  in  Maryland.    (See  carry  the  foregoing  order  into  effect,  the  latter 

Habeas  Corfus.)    The  order  for  the  arrest  in-  warned  the  publishers  of  the  "  Times,"  on  the 

•ucted  the  officers  to  suppress  the  "  Journal."  night  of  the  2d,  aijainst  issuing  their  paper  the 
e  publication  was  subsequently  resumed.  next  morning,  under  penalty  of  the  seizure  of 
On  the  8th  of  May,  the  following  order  was  their  establishment  by  the  military.    The  pub- 
issued  by  Gen.  HascaJl,  commanding  in  the  lishers  thereupon  applied  to  Judge  Drummond, 
District  of  Indiana:  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  for  a  writ 
H«Ai)QuiiiT«s,  District  of  lTn)iAi.i, }  enjoining  Capt.  Putnam  from  any  interference 
DspAsTxEMT  or  THR  Obio,    S  wlth  thcir  busmcss  or  property ;  and  ailer  mid- 
iwv^  »7  «^     u     i^^ANAMLM,  May  m,  1868.  ^  nigj^^  ^  ^^^  ^^s  issued  by  Judge  Drummond, 
JEeMor  Muft&n  Banner^  Blvfton,  Iihdiana :  ^;,^^*:««  ♦v^  ^.t>«.;.«  *r.  /-Tr^  «Vv  a,«4Ka.  of  at.! 
A  copy  oif  your  paper,  of  May  1st,  has  been  handed  directmg  the  captain  to  take  no  ftirther  Steps 

to  me,  in  which  you  boast  of  yoar  intention  to  violate  to  execute  the  order  until  the  application  for  & 
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permanent  writ  could  be  heard  that  day  in 
open  court.  A  file  of  soldiers,  nevertheless, 
took  possession  of  the  establishment,  and  after 
remaining  for  some  time  left,  bnt  before  leav- 
ing they  again  warned  the  owners  against  issu- 
ing their  paper. 

At  the  opening  of  the  oourt  on  the  morning 
of  the  8d  of  June,  the  counsel  of  the  publish- 
ers made  a  motion  to  defer  proceedings  on  the 
application  for  an  injunction  un-til  notice  of  the 
application  could  be  given  to  the  military  com- 
mandant at  Camp  Douglas.  Judge  Drummond, 
in  granting  the  motion,  said : 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that,  personally  and 
officially,  I  desire  to  gi7Q  every  aid  ana  ossiatance  in 
my  i>ower  to  the  Gtovernment  and  to  thj^  Administra- 
tion in  restoring  the  Union,  bat  I  hare  id  if  ays  wished 
to  treat  the  Government  as  a  Government  of  law  and 
a  Government  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  a  Govern- 
ment of  mere  physical  force.  I  personaUjr  have  con- 
tended, and  shall  always  contend,  for  the  right  of  free 
discussion,  and  the  right  of  commenting,  under  the 
law  and  under  the  Constitution,  upon  the  acts  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  news  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  military  authorities  had  reached  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  Illinois,  where  the  State  Legisla- 
ture had  convened  in  special  session  on  the  2d 
of  June,  pursuant  to  an  order  adopted  at  the 
close  of  its  last  regular  session.  On  the  3d,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and, 
after  an  exciting  debate,  were  passed — ^yeas  47, 
nays  13 : 

Whereas  information  has  reached  this  body  that  an 
order  has  been  issued  by  Gen.  Burnside  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Chicaeo  **  Times ; "  and  whereas  such 
order  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,  and  destructive  to 
those  God-given  principles  whose  existence  and  recog- 
nition for  centuries  before  a  written  Constitution  was 
made,  have  made  them  as  much  a  part  of  our  rights 
as  the  life  which  sustains  us ; 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  {the 
Senate  concurring  therein)^  That  we  denounce  the  or^ 
der  which  threatens  an  act  so  revolutionary  and  des- 
potic as  contrary  to  liberty,  destructive  of  good  gov- 
emmenty  and  subversive  of  constitutional  and  natural 
rights,  and  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  we  consider  it 
equivalent  to  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism 
in  its  stead. 

JBeeolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  monstrous  conse* 
quences  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  such  action, 
if  iustified  by  the  General  Gfovernment,  we  respect- 
fully, yet  firmly,  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  order 
in  question,  and  the  disavowal  thereof  by  those  in 
power,  as  the  only  course  which  can  be  pursued  to  re- 
assure our  people  that  constitutional  freedom,  so  dear 
to  their  hearts,  has  not  ceased  to  be.  The  attention  of 
the  governor  is  called  to  this  infringement  of  popular 
rights,  and  the  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  ofiice  of  the  *•  Times,"  at  Ohicago,  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  during  the  whole  of 
the  8d,  and  at  night  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple gathered  there,  in  accordance  with  a  cdl 
which  liad  been  issued  in  the  forenoon  of  that 
day.  This  meeting,  however,  soon  adjourned 
to  Oourt  House  Square,  where  the  people  were 
addressed  by  gentlemen  of  both  parties.    The 


speeches  counselled  the  observance  of  the  laws, 
but  denounced  the  above  order  of  Gen.  Bum- 
side  as  arbitrary  and  despotic.  The  following 
resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted : 

Twenty  thousand  loyal  citizens  of  Illinois,  assem* 
bled  this  evening  to  consult  upon  their  interests,  do 
resolve. 

1.  T^  law  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  the  abroga- 
tion of  am  is  the  death  of  liberty ;  the  constitution  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  An 
infringement  of  these  rights  is  a  blow  at  the  Constita- 
ition ;  an  abrogation  of  these  rights  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution.  He  who  seeks  to  abridge  or  de- 
stroy these  rights  is  a  traitor  to  law  and  liberty.  The 
people  of  Illinois  will  forever  demand  and  insist  upon 
these  rights.  They  will  obey  the  laws  themselves 
and  insist  upon  alike  obedience  by  all  men.  They 
will  seek  redress  for  grievances  through  the  forma  of 
law  and  the  tribunals  of  justice.  They  wll  demand 
and  insist  upon  the  trial  by  jury,  of  men  not  in  the 
military  or  naval  service,  who  are  charged  with  crime ; 
they  will  demand  and  insist  upon  the  right  to  speak 
and  print  their  opinions  of  men  in  power,  and  the  meas- 
ures of  those  men ;  they  will  demand  and  insist  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  civil  tribunals  upon  men  or  news- 
papers charged  with  the  expression  of  **  disloyal  and 
incendiary  sentiments." 

2.  The  military  power  is  and  mast  remain  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil  power.    Military,  like  civil  function- 
aries, derive  all  tneir  powers  from  the  law.    So  far  as 
they  act  under  the  law  they  must  be  obeyed.    Whett 
they  exceed  the  law  their  orders  and  decrees  are  void. 

8.  General  Order  No.  84,  promulgated  by  General 
Burnside.  by  which  the  publication  of  the  Chicago 
''Times'^  is  declared  to  be  suppressed,  is  without 
warrant  of  law,  and  should,  as  we  have  an  abiding 
belief  that  it  will  forthwith  be  rescinded  by  the  Presi- 
dent If  the  "Times"  or  any  other  public  journal 
has  exceeded  the  limits  of  lawful  discussion  or  criti- 
cism, the  civil  tribunals,  and  they^  alone,  ore  the  com- 
petent and  lawful  judges  of  its  crime.  To  the  courts 
of  law  it  appeals ;  let  the  courts,  and  the  courts  alone, 
decide  its  fate. 

4.  The  people  of  Illinois  are  devoted,  with  their  lives 
and  their  fortunes  to  the  glorious  Union  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution  miuie  by  our  fathers ;  they  will 
sacrifice  life  and  fortune  and  all  but  liberty  to  preserve 
that  Union ;  they  wUl  cordially  sustain  the  authorities 
in  all  honest  and  lawful  efforts  to  preserve  that  Union ; 
but  they  will  not  sacrifice  their  liberties,  though  life 
and  fortune  ffo  together.  Peaceably,  soberiy,  loyally, 
they  will  mamtain  their  liberties,  so  long  as  they  con 
thus  be  maintained,  but  they  will  have  them  at  ererj 
hazard  by  some  means. 

During  the  afternoon  the  militia  were  order- 
ed under  arms,  but  nothing  occurred  requir- 
ing their  interposition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  (the  4th) 
the  following  despatch  from  General  Burnside 
was  received  by  the  editor :  ^ 

LsxiKCTOK.  Ky.,  June  41i>  1S6& 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Chieaqo  Times  : 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat«|U 
my  order  suppressing  the  circulation  of  your  papef^P 
revoked.   You  are  at  liberty  to  resume  its  publication. 

A.  E.  BURNSIDfi,  Haj.-Gen. 

The  office  had  been  in  possefsion  of  a  mili- 
tary force  from  early  Wednesday  morning  till 
Thursday  evening.  No  paper  was  issued  on 
Thursday  morning. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  despatch  was 
also  sent  by  General  Burnside. 
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Editor  of  the  Kew  York  World  : 

Haviog  been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  revoke  that  part  of  mj  order,  suppressing 
the  "  Chicago  Times/'  I  have  revoked  the  entire  or- 
der, and  your  paper  will  be  allowed  its  circulation  in 
this  department.  A.  K  BURNSIDE. 

Previously,  on  the  2d  of  June,  General  Bum- 
side  issued  the  followiug  order : 

GeMTol  Order,  Av,  ST. 

HzADQUAiims,  DtrAvnaan  or  tbi  Ohio,  ) 
CnroxirMATi,  Omo,  Jwu  2dy  186&     f 

It  is  announced,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned, 
that  the  publication  or  circulation  of  books  containing 
sentiments  of  a  disloyal  tendency  comes  clearly  within 
the  reach  of  Gkneral  Order  No.  88,  and  those  who  of- 
fend will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
By  command  of  Maior-Genend  iBURNSIDE. 
[Signed]  Lewis  Richmond, 

Assistant  Adiutant-GeneraL 

W.  P.  Andbbsok, 
Assistant  Adjutant-QenenL 

For  the  order,  No.  88,  thus  alluded  to,  ue 
Habeas  Oobfub. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  meeting  of  editors  was 
held  in  New  York,  at  which  the  following 
newspapers  were  represented : 

1.  New  York  Leader John  Clancy. 

2.  "  Express. Jas-Brooks. 

8.  «  Atlas AnsonHerrick. 

4.  *<  Independent Theodore  Tilton. 

6.  •     "  Journal  ofCommerce...Wm.C.  Prime. 

6.  "  Tribnne Horace  Greeley. 

7.  '*  Staats  Zeitung Mr.  Ottendorfer. 

8.  •*  Sun J.  Beach. 

10.  "  Sunday  Mercury  }  V^^p.^^^*"; 

11.  ''  Argus Elon  Comstoci;. 

12.  "  Jewish  Messenger M.  8.  Isaacs. 

18.  **  Irish  American P.  J.  Meehao, 

14.  *'  Scientific  American... B.  McFarlane. 

15.  <«  New  Yorker. C.  Mathews. 

Horace  Greeley  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  who  reported  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Greeley,  somewhat  amended,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  press  as  af- 
fected by  the  existence  and  necessities  -ox  a  state  of 
war,  and  especially  of  cItU  war,  are  topics  of  the  high- 
estpublio  concern,  and 

Whereas  recent  events  indicate  the  existence  of 
(piive  misapprehensions  and  lamentable  confusion  of 
ideas  with  rexaid  to  this  vital  question ;  therefore, 
^  Besolyed,  That  our  conception  of  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  press  in  a  season  of  convulsion  and  public 
J>eril  like  tne  present,  are  briefly  summed  up  m  the 
bllowing  propositions : 

1.  We  recognize  and  affirm  the  duty  of  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  Goremment,  and  Laws  of  our  coun- 
try, as  a  high  moral  as  well  as  political  obligation  rest- 
ing on  every  citizen,  and  neither  claim  for  ourselves 
nor  concede  to  others  any  exemption  from  its  require- 
ments or  privilege  to  evade  their  sacred  and  binding 
force. 

2.  That  treason  and  rebellion  are  crimes,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  as  of  every  other  country ;  and 
nowhere  else  so  culpable,  so  abhorrent,  as  in  a  repub- 
lic, where  each  man  has  an  eaual  voice  and  vote  in  the 
peaceful  and  legal  direction  or  public  affairs. 

8.  While  we  thus  emphatically  disclaim  and  deny 
any  right  as  inhering  in  journalists  or  others  to  incite, 
advocate,  abet,  uphold,  or  justify  treason  or  rebellion, 
we  respectfully  but  firmly  assert  and  maintain  the 
right  of  the  press  to  criticize  firmly  and  fearlessly  the 


acts  of  those  charged  >ynth  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  also  those  of  all  their  civil  and  military 
subordinates,  whether  with  intent  directly  to  secure 
greater  energy,  efficiency,  and  fidelity  to  the  public 
service,  or  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  ends  more  re- 
motely through  the  substitution  of  other  persons  for 
those  in  power. 

4.  That  any  limitations  of  this  right,  created  by  the 
necessities  of  war,  should  be  confined  to  localities 
wherein  hostilities  ectually  exist  or  are  immediately 
threatened,  and  we  deny  the  right  of  any  militair  of- 
ficer to  suppress  the  issues  or  forbid  the  general  circu- 
lation of  journals  printed  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
seat  of  war. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  effect  of  this  emphatic  declaration  of  sen- 
timent* was  soon  felt.  No  more  papers  were 
suppressed,  and  several  which  had  been  were 
agam  allowed  circulation  through  the  mails. 

In  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Sohenck,  the  press  was  forbidden  to  make 
extracts  from  certain  New  York  papers,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  from  the  provost-mar- 
shal at  Baltimore : 

HBADQCABTBltsMlDDU  DXP'T.  StH  AbMT  CoBPS,  ) 
OfTICX  PB0V08T*MjfcBSaAL,  > 

Baltimobb,  June  2U/,  1668.  ) 
An  order  was  published  in  the  evening^ edition  of 
the  <' Republican,^'  also  in  the  ''Sunday  I'eleeram," 
of  to-da5%  purporting  to  emanate  from  this  office,  in 
reference  to  tne  suppression  of  certain  newspapers. 
Ko  such  order  as  thus  published  was  issued.    It  is 

Ferbaps  a  misunderstanding,  which  is  thus  explained, 
was  directed  by  the  major-ffeneral  commanding,  to 
notify  the  editors  of  some  of  the  city  papers,  **  that  no 
extracts  from  the  •  New  York  Worid,' *  New  York  Ex- 
press,' *  Caucasian,'  '  Cincinnati  Inquirer,'  and  '  Chi- 
cago Times,'  would  be  permitted  to  be  published  in 
this  department,"  which  was  duly  done,  and  from  this 
fact  the  mistake  must  have  occurred.  I  therefore  re- 
spectfully request  that  this  explanation  be  published. 

WILLIAM  S.  FISH, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Provost-Marshal. 

FREEDMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.  In  the  An- 
NUAL  OYOLOPiEDiA  for  1861  and  1862  under 
the  title  Slaves,  there  has  been  traced  the 
process  which  had  been  made,  up  to  January, 
1868,  in  solving  the  vexed  question  of  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Africans  or  persons  of 
African  descent,  who  had  been  the  slaves  of 
rebel  masters,  and  had  either  escaped  from,  or 
been  abandoned  by,  those  who  bad  formerly 
held  them  in  slaveiy.  The  President's  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  gave  a  new  and  greatly 
increased  importance  to  this  problem.  That 
proclamation,  as  soon  as  it  was  promulgated, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  influx  of  the  negroes 
into  the  Union  lines,  often  in  a  state  of  utter  des- 
titution both  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  in- 
flux appeared  to  be  destined  to  increase  as  the 
proclamation  was  more  and  more  widely  dissem- 
mated,  until  it  might  result  in  the  coming  in  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bondmen  of  the 
insurrectionary  States.  WilJiout  some  mode 
of  employment  for  them,  some  means  of  ena- 
bling them  to  earn  their  subsistence,  the  army 
would  soon  be  swamped,  or  these  helpless 
creatures  must  perish  by  cold  and  starvation. 
In  a  time  of  peace  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty,  since  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  all  who  were  able  to 
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work,  in  cultivating  the  soil.    There  iras,  in*  TheGoTemmenthad  arrived  at  similar  oondn- 

deed,  employment  sufficient  for  a  considerable  rions  earl j  in  the  year.   Thej  had,  indeed,  been 

nimiber  in  acting  as  laborers,  hostlers,  cooks,  foreshadowed  in  that  passage  of  the  Emanoi- 

teamsters,  &a,  and  for  the  women  in  washing  pation  Proclamation,  m  which  the  President 

and  other  labor  in  the  camps  and  at  the  hos*  bad  said : 

pitals,  bat  these  employments  were  insufficient  ^^And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 

for  the  vast  multitude  who  were  constantly  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be 

.pouring  into  the  army  lines.  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 

The  Government  had  hitherto  discouraged  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations  and 

the  organization  of  regiments  of  colored  troops,  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in 

and  had  not  favored  their  enlistment,  even  said  service.** 

when  attempted  in  the  Northern  States.  On  the  20th  of  January  an  order  was  issued 
There  had  been,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  such  from  the  War  Department  authorizing  Grover- 
regiments  formed,  one  in  Kansas,  and  one  or  nor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  regi- 
two  in  South  Oarolina,  but  these  had  bAn  con*  ments  of  African  descent  In  March  the  ad- 
sidered  by  the  Government  doubtfdl  ezperi*  Jutant-general,  Gren.  L.  Thomas,  was  sent  to 
ments.  It  was  known  that  the  Oonfdderates  the  West  to  organize  colored  regiments  from 
had,  in  a  few  instances,  organized  such  regi-  the  freedmen  who  were  coming  in  large  num* 
ments,  though  their  fear  of  their  fidelity  had  bers  into  the  Union  lines  from  Cairo  to  Natch- 
prevented  them  from  doing  so  to  any  consider-  ez.  At  Helena  Gen.  Prentiss  asked  the  privi- 
able  extent.  A  black  regiment  had,  however,  lege  of  organizing  a  regiment  (he  did  raise  two, 
been  organized  in  New  Orleans^  and  elsewhere  which  afterward  proved  the  means  of  the  pres- 
negroes  had  been  in  the  Confederate  ranks  as  ervation  of  that  post),  and  Gen.  Thomas  grant- 
sharpshooters,  sentinels,  &c.,  though  seldom  in  ed  his  request.  At  Milliken's  Bend,  General 
any  considerable  numbers.  Some  of  the  bor-  Thomas  organized  five  regiments,  at  Grand 
der  States,  and  Kentucky  in  particular,  opposed  Gulf  three  more,  and  before  leaving  the  Mis- 
very  strenuously  the  organization  of  colored  sissippi  Valley,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do  by 
regiments,  and  she  has  maintained  her  opposi-  severe  illness,  in  June  he  had  completed  ar- 
tion  up  to  the  present  time.  In  most  of  the  rangements  for  raising  twenty  colored  regi- 
States,  however,  after  the  issuing  of  the  Eman-  ments.  Meantime  Gen.  Banks  had  also  1)een 
cipation  Proclamation,  there  was  an  increasing  active  in  the  formation  of  what  he  denomina^ 
feeling  in  favor  of  using  the  able-bodied  ne-  ted  a  ^^^a^M/rtgt/0,  a  body  of  colored  troops, 
groes  as  soldiers,  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  at  first  put  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
Bebellion.  It  was  urged  in  favor  of  this,  that  General  H.  E.  Paine,  and  after  he  was  severely 
they  possessed  the  qualities  of  obedience,  do-  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  under 
cility,  imitation,  and  emulation,  which  would  that  of  Brig.-Gen.  UUmann.  Over  15,000  of 
make  them  good  soldiers;  that  they  were  far  these  troops  were  mustered  into  the  servioe  in 
miliar  with  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  Depart- 
war,  and  would  be  of  great  value  as  scouts ;  ment  of  Uie  South  three  regiments  were  or- 
that  they  were  inured  to  the  climate,  which  ganized  at  Hilton  Head  before  June,  and  sever- 
affected  so  seriously  white  soldiers,  and  that  al  others  later  in  the  year.  Several  regiments 
tiieir  employment  in  this  capacity  would  more  were  also  raised  in  North  Carolina,  in  Norfolk, 
effectually  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Oonfed-  Virginia  and  its  vicinity,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
crates  than  any  other  measure,  and  would  tend  and  in  Maryland.  At  the  close  of  Uie  year  the 
to  render  further  conflict  on  their  part  hope-  number  of  colored  troops  in  the  United  States 
less.  To  the  objections  that  they  would  be  service  exceeded  60,000.  They  were  with  very 
guilty  of  great  and  horrible  outrages  upon  the  few  exceptions  officered  by  whites,  and  the  ap- 
weak  and  helpless  families  of  the  enemy,  it  plicants  for  commands  in  these  regiments  un- 
was  answered  that  the  negro  was  not  vindio-  derwent  a  very  severe  and  critical  examination 
tive  in  his  nature,  and  that  from  his  ready  by  a  board  of  army  officers,  of  which  General 
submission  to  his  officers  it  was  rather  to  be  Silas  Casey  was  president  More  than  half  the 
expected  that,  under  proper  discipline,  the  applicants  were  rejected,  and  of  those  received, 
colored  troops  would  prove  more  correct  in  by  far  the  greater  part  were  assigned  to  a  rank 
their  deportment  than  white  regiments.  The  materially  below  that  for  which  they  applied, 
approach  of  a  draft  which  would  fall  heavily  The  result  has  been  that  no  regiments  in  the 
upon  the  workshops,  manufactories,  and  farms  volunteer  army  have  been  under  the  command 
of  the  North,  already  depleted  of  their  opera-  of  more  efficient  and  thoroughly  competent  offi- 
tives  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  enhance  cers  than  those  composed  of  ^^  soldiers  of  Afri- 
tlie  price  of  skilled  labor,  led  to  the  conviction  can  descent."  On  the  22d  of  May,  a  bnrean 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  of  colored  troops  was  organized  in  the  War 
the  North,  that  these  thews  and  sinews  thus  Department.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  re- 
at  their  command  and  for  the  most  part  ready  gard  to  the  numbers,  condition,  capacity,  and 
and  willing  for  their  service,  might  as  well  be  fbture  wants  of  the  freedmen,  consisting  of 
employed,  so  far  as  they  would  go  toward  fill-  Robert  Dale  Ovfon,  James  McKay e,  and  Sam- 
ing  up  the  ranks  of  the  armies  east  and  west,  as  uel  G.  Howe,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
their  own.    (5ea  Abmy  of  thb  Unttsd  Statbb.).  tary  of  War  and  made  a  preliminary  report  on 
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these  topics  on  the  80th  of  June,  1868.   As  may    havo  been  reoeired,  containing  a  proclaxna- 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  President's    lion,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
proclamation,  it  was  at  first  expected  that  the    month,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
colored  soldiers  wonld  be  employed  ahnostex-    States,  in  which  he  orders  and  declares  all 
dosiyely  in  post  and  garrison  dnty.     Emer*    slayes  within  ten  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
gencies,  however,  soon  occnrred  in  which  it  was    federaoy  to  be  free,  except  sndi  as  are  fonnd 
found  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  field,    within  certain  districts  now  occupied  in  part 
and  even  when  but  pard&lly  disciplined  they    by  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.    We  may 
acquitted  themselves  so  well  as  to  elicit  the    well  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common 
commendations  of  the  generals  in  command,    humanity  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  im- 
and  to  cause  their  being  placed  in  several  in-    planted  in  the  breasts  of  our  fellow-men  of  all 
stances  in  the  lead  in  assaulting  columns.    At    countries,  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by 
MUliken's  Bend,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  Con-    which  several  millions  of  human  beings  of  an 
federates  made  an  attack  in  large  force,  but    inferior  raoe-r-peacefiil  and  contented  laborers 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  deter-    in  their  sphere — are  doomed  to  extermination, 
mined  bravery  of  the  colored  troops.    At  the    while  at  the  same  time  they  are  encouraged  to 
second  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  June  14th,  the    a  general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the 
colored  troops  under  Gen.  Paine  led  the  forlorn    insidious  recommendation  '  to  abstain  from  vio- 
hope,  and  amid  fearful  slaughter  planted  the    lence  unless  in  necessary  self-defence.'    Our 
Union  flag  on  the  parapet,  and  when  their  com-    own  detestation  of  those  who  have  attempted 
mander  was  terribly  wounded  and  had  fallen  in    the  most  execrable  measure  recorded  in  the 
front  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  entire  as-    history  of  guilty  man,  is  tempered  by  profound 
saulting  force  had  returned  to  their  lines,  near-    contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which  it  dis*- 
ly  half  a  mile  from  the  Oonfederate  works,  on    doses.    So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this 
the  call  for  volunteers  to  bring  off  the  wound-    Government  on  such  criminals  as  may  attempt 
ed  general  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Oon-    its  execution,  I  confine  myself  to  informing  you 
federate  batteries,  when  no  white  soldiers  vol-    that  I  shall — ^unless  in  your  wisdom  you  deem 
nnteered,  sixteen  soldiers  from  the  colored    some  other  course  more  expedient — deliver  to 
regiments  stepped  out  and  moved  forward  in    the  several  State  authorities  all  commissioned 
squads  of  four,  and  succeeded  in  bearing  him    officers  of  the  United  States  that  may  here- 
to tie  Union  lines,  though  fourteen  of  the  six-    after  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the 
teen  paid  the  forfeit  of  t^eir  daring  with  their    States  embraced  in  the  proclamation,  that  they 
lives.  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

At  Fort  Wagner,  Morris  Island,  in  the  De-  of  those  States  providing  for  the  punishment 
partment  of  the  South,  at  the  assault  of  the  of  criminals  engaged  in  exciting  sucn  insurrec- 
18th  of  July,  the  colored  regiments,  under  the  tion."  (See  Publio  Doouheitts.) 
command  of  Gen.  George  0.  Strong,  fought  Mr.  Davis  subsequently  found  it  advisable 
with  great  bravery ;  the  54th  Massachusetts  to  recede  from  the  execution  of  this  threat, 
(colored)  leading  in  t^e  assault,  and  losing  but  in  no  case  have  the  officers  in  com- 
thdr  gallant  colonel,  B.  G.  Shaw,  and  most  mand  of  colored  troops,  or  the  colored  soldiers 
of  their  officers,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of  themselves  when  taken  prisoners,  been  ex- 
their  men.  At  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the  4th  of  changed,  and  there  has  been  reason  for  appre- 
July,  and  on  other  occasions,  they  have  also  hension  that  the  freedmen  soldiers  when  cap- 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  The  officers  tured  have  been  either  killed  or  remanded  to 
say  that  they  will  follow  their  officers,  even  in  slavery.  The  evidence  tending  to  this  condu- 
charges  pr  assaults  of  great  peril,  far  more  sion  was  collected  by  Mfgor-Gen.  E.  A.  Hitch- 
readily  than  white  soldiers,  but  when  deprived  cock,  tiie  Commissioner  of  Exchanges,  and  laid 
of  their  commanders  would  not  in  general  before  l^e  Government,  and  the  following 
fight  independently  so  well  as  those  troops  who  general  order,  was  issued  in  consequence : 
have  had  more  education.    Their  camps  are  General  Order  iVJ?  252 

generally  in  better  order,  and  the  men  pay         ^^,  depabtmekt,  Ai>jrTAKT.GmN«EAL'8  Offic..  i 
more  regard  to  neatness  and  order  m  their  own  WA£HnrflTOir,  d.  c^  Jviy  8U<,  isea    f 

dress  than  most  white  soldiers.    They  endure       The  follovinf;  order  of  the  FresideDt  is  published, 
ti^e  exposure  to  the  climate  and  the  privations    for  the  informauon  aod  goTemment  of  all  concerned : 
of  the  camp  much  better  than  whites,  and  the       Exbcutivb  Mansion,  Washiwotok,  July  zoth,  1868. 
rate  of  mortality  among  them  is  much  lower       ^  ;g  ^^  ^^^y  ^f  ^^^^  Government  to  give  protec- 
than  among  the  white  troops.  tion  to  its  citizens,  of  whatever  class,  color  or  condi- 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  em-    tion,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly  organized  as 


have  been   expected,   furnished    occasion  for  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  publio  enemies.    To 

violent  denuncial:ion  to  the  Oonfederate  an-  sell  or  enslave  any  captiued  person  on  account  of  his 

thorities.     In  his  message  to  the  Oonfederate  color,  and  for  no  offence  affainat  the  laws  of  war,  is  a 

Congress,  Jan.  12th,  1863,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  J^&flL  'ie"^'""'        * '"'"'  '^                     ' 

made  use  of  the  foDowing  language  in  refer-  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the 

ence  to  it:   ^*  The  public  journals  of  the  North  same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the  enemy 
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Bhall  sell  or  eoslare  any  one  because  of  hie  cglor,  the  were  leased  under  certain  restrictions  to  ten- 
offence  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon  the  ene-  ^^^  fo^  ^j^^  y^^^  Different  plans  were  adopted 
my*8  prisoners  in  our  possession.  It  is  therefore  or-  .„  ai-hp^^^^*-  .^^«-:^««  ^^«  «^«^5[.»i:«i.«»»  ♦k?-f  «ii 
dered  that  for  eveiy  sofiier  of  the  United  Sutes  killed  ^  different  sections  for  accompli^ing  this ;  all 
in  Tiolation  of  the  Uwa  of  war,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  of  them  more  or  less  faulty,  thongh  some  better 
be  executed,  and  for  every  one  enslaved  bv  the  enemy  devised  than  others.  A^utant  General  Thomas, 
or  sold  into  slavery,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  ^j^q  had  dDne  so  much  in  iJie  way  of  oriran- 

l'r'SSSe*SS.5?^r£teliTrd"°4^ie"t^  ^^^loreir^^^%c<«.<^t^.ynth Genera 

treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  want  and  otlier  omcers,  ana  witn  the  irresi- 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  dent,  and  annonnced  the  following  plan  for  the 

By  erder  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  region  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  Grand  Gulf 

E.  D.  TowNsiND,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.  MississiK)i: 

But  while  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  ^,y^.  ^he  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  or- 

freedmen  were  thus  eniisted  m  the  military  der  to  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  and  navigation 

and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  have  determined  to  locate  on  or 

many  of  the  women  found  employment  in  the  near  ite  beach  a  loyal  population,  who  will  protect  in- 

vicinity  of  ^e  camps,  garrisons  and  hospital^  SSi^iSJJSfii^o^triSin^^d^Th"^ 

there  was  a  much  larger  class  who  were  not  this  poHcy  may  the  more  speedily  receive  its  initiation, 

able-bodied,  some  of  them  capable  of  perform-  Oeoi^  B.  Fidd,  Capt.  A.  £.  Shlckle,  and  the  Rev.  D. 

ing  some  labor,  others  feeble,   decrepit  and  S.  Livermore  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners, 

helpless.    In  the  regions  which  were  occupied  j£SS^^,*i:i*X.VprS5S^^^^ 

by  Federal  troops,  tiie  planters  who  sympa-  Sitions,  and  to  see  that  the  mutual  obligations  between 

thized  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  gen-  the  negroes  and  their  employers  or  superintendents 

erally  fled  southward,   taking  with  them  or  shall  be  faithfully  performed;  to  attend  in  some  meaa* 

sending  before  them  their  able-hodied  slaves,  ?"  ^  ^^^,  ^^^  "^.^  inteUectnal  wants,  and  gently 

and  leaving  to  the  mercy  of  the  invading  army  !?!f!![^r  f  ^^""J^if^  *lV^®  Govca-nment  regrardmg 

ouvL  A^Tui|^  uv  uuo  ±±I^i.^^J  VI  vuv  AUTa^g  Ok luj  f^MrToes  that  are  to  be  put  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

the  old  and  decrepit,  and  the  children  who  Second.  It  beinsf  deemed  Se  best  policy  as  far  as 

were  too  young  to  be  of  much  value.     Those  possible  to  make  tiie  employment  and  subsistence  of 

who  escaped,  too,  and  came  into  the  Union  ne^es  a  matter  to  be  len  to  private  enterprise,  plao- 

lines,  often  encountered  great  hardships  in  do-  Jj**^^  ^ "?«  placed  in  possession  of  sudi  persons  as 

;««  J^  ««/!  ;«  «,„«^i«a*«««««  ^^.^^^A  Xu  i>^i4?  ™  commissioners  shall  deem  of  good  character  and 

rng  so,  and  m  many  instances  amved  sick,  half-  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  in  lieu  of  rent  a  tax  wfll 

starved,  and  with  only  a  few  rags  for  dothmg.  be  collected  upon  the  product  of  the  land,  payable  to 

It  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the  Government  ^nch  agents  as  the  Treasury  Department  snail  deaig- 

to  provide  in  part  at  least  for  these  poor  crea-  "?**!»  care  being  taken  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the 

tares,  and  to  furnish  employxnent  for  such  of  ^,"t\%^  ^t^"t^.^Z''^Jt'Z.^ 

them  as  were  able  to  work,  that  they  might  clothing  for  comfort  in  advance  of  their  eaminw,  in 

sustain    themselves  and    their  more  helpless  consequence  of  their  extreme  destitution,  and  m  no 

kindred.    There  were,  however,  serious  prac-  ^^^^  ^^'l  negroes  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 

tical  difficulties  in  the  way.    On  the  Mississippi,  by  the  lash  or  other  cruel  and  usual  m<>des.      , 

especially  below  Vicksbujg^  it  was  a  matter'Sf  to^^^Mt^Sa^tea^^^^^^^^^ 

difficulty  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  rations  for  of  all  the  property  upon  the  estate.    Crops  yet  un- 

the  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  80,000  or  gathered  will  be  tamed  over  to  be  gathered  by  the 

40,000  helpless  colored  people  who  looked  to  le«ee  upon  such  terms  as  shall  secure  to  the  Govern- 

the  Government  for  food  an^  the  Goye^ient  ^i;S^%Srt3!i'ir;^rof<fflTr-So"^ 

ration  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  freedmen  ment,  or  sold  to  the  lessee,  if  he  so  desires,  at  their 

who  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  appraised  value,  pavable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

com  bread  and  bacon.     Glothmg  the  Govern*  plantation  in  the  fall;  the  appraisers  to  be  appointed 

ment  had  not,  and  could  not  procure,  except  Se  Go^Sm^"*^*"'  "°^^  otherwise  designated  by 

for  the  uniforms  of  its  soldiers.     These  sick,  FouHh,  After  the  lessee  shall  have  taken  possession 

helpless,  feeble  and  mnrm  persons,  and  all  who  of  the  plantation,  as  many  negroes  of  average  quality 

were  not  employed  with  the  army,  were  t^ere-  ^  ^®  ^'^J  desire  may  be  turned  over  to  him  upon  the 

fore  collected  in  camps  at  different  points  and  P^^^T  ?^  ^®  i^°i?^^*'''??ftu^,  ^f^^^P^'^^ ^ij'J? 

•«4^;y^Ti<i  A,^ic\^^A  *i,iL    ^^x.    1  J.V      ""«««•  bonds  to  employ  them  until  the  1st  of  February,  1864, 

rations  furnished  them,  wich  dothmg  as  could  and  to  feed,  Slolhe,  and  treat  humanely  all  the  hegro^ 

be  collected  provided,  and  appeals  made  to  the  thus  turned  over,  the  clothing  to  be  deducted  from 

people  of  the  North  for  new  and  second-hand  ^^r  wam,  and  to  be  furnished  at  cost, 

clothing  to  supply  their  needs.    Generous  re-  ^i/i^*.  Jf  it  shall  be  found  impracticable,  in  conse- 

er^rkTiaocTixrAfA  rntk^o.  ♦^  4-i^aoa  «,v,xa«i»    ^^a  «^««4.  ^ueuce  of  thc  Isteuess  of  the  season,  to  find  perfons 

sponses  were  made  to  these  appeals,  and  vast  Jf  sufficient  character  and  responsibility  to  gfve  em- 

quantities  of  clothing  forwarded.    The  Western  ployment  to  aU  the  negroes  coming  within  the  lines  of 

Sanitary  Oommission  at  St.  Louis  was  particu-  the  army,  the  commissioners  may  appoint  superinten* 

larly  active  in  ministering  to  their  wants,  and  ^®°^"»  ^^^^^  whose  supervision  the  soil  may  be  cuUi- 

in-some  measure  occupied   the  position  of  a  ▼a^  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Government,  or 

,.       7^  ?r         vr^^Yr^.  ""«  i'^r.        ,      ,  may  have  the  plantations  worked  upon  such  terms  as 

guardian  to  them,  distnbutmg  dothmg,  books  in  (heir  judgment  shaU  be  best  adapted  to  the  welfare 

and  medicines  among  them,  establishing  schools,  of  the  negroes,  taking  care  that  jn  all  plans  adopted 

and  teaching  them  to  make  a  Judicious  use  of  the  negroes  shall  be  self-sustaining,  and  not  become  a 

the  Government  rations.    Those  who  were  ca-  ^?gz*^K«*il^^^??°S  k«    v  n  k       ^m 

-nnKla  ^f  r^A*A^•«»;«»  .^^»  i„i.^«  «,««^ ^-^« 4.^^  Sixth,  Thc  wages  paid  for  labor  shall  be  as  follows.' 

pable  of  performmg  some  labor,  were  presently  yot.  abie-bodieirmeK  over  15  years  of  age,  |i7  per 

employed  on  the  abandoned  plantations,  which  month;  for  able-bodied  women  over  15  yean  of  age. 
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$5  per  naonth ;  for  children  between  the  agwof  12  and  whom  they  employed  grateful  and  contented, 

together  when  they  bo  desire.    The  Ux  on  the  product  wceipts  were  suclf  as  amply  compfensated  their 
ofthe  plantation,  m  lieu  of  rent,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  exertions  and  expenditure. 
|2per  bale  of  400  pounds  of  cotton,  and  5c.  per  bushel  Meantime  the  suffering,  sickness,  and  mor- 
on com  and  potatoes,  tality  at  many  of  the  camps  where  the  feeble 

SeverUA.  While  militanr  protection  will  not  be  guar-  «„^  :„«,.,„  a.™i«»««  «,/v««  «r>n^^4.^^   -,    ^a 

anteed  for  the  safety  of  p^rSons  engaged  in  cultivating  ^^  "^  freemen  were  collected,  were  ter- 

the  soil,  yet  all  troops  will  be  required  to  give  protec-  "hie.     James  E.  Yeatman,  president  of  the 

tion  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  service,  Western   Sanitary  Commission,  yisited   these 

and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  military  organ-  camps  fi-om  Cairo  to  Natchez,  in  the  antnmni 

'n^ary        ''^*^"'^                             protecUon  ^f  iggg^  ^nd  while  in  some  of  them  the  freed- 

£iffhil'  Commanders  of  the  army  will  render  the  men  emploved  by  the  Government  in  choppinj? 

commissioners  such  militazr  assistance  as  may  be  wood  or  other  work,  supported  themselves  and 

necessary,  without  injurv  to  the  service,  for  the  execu-  those  dependent  upon  them  in  tolerable  com- 

tion  of  their  duti«.    The  commissioners  wiU  report  fort ;  in  others,  and  these  the  largest  camps, 

th^r  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  War  every  two  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^f^^^^  J^_ 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Milliken's  Bend,  Louisiana,  tality— the  result  of  overcrowding,  want  of 

April  15th,  1868,  by  authority  of  instructions  from  the  ventilation^  malarious  localities,  the  prevalence 

SecretaiyofWar.       -,„^„.a   aj.  *    *«        •  of  small  pox,  want  of  medical  atten&ice,  poor 

L.  THOMAS,  AAiutant-GeneraL  ^^  insufficient  food,  and  lack  of  clothing. 

This  plan  would  have  answered  a  tolerable  Many  of  the  people  under  these  causes  were 

Eurpose  had  the  lessees  of  the  plantations  been  seriously  affected  with  nostalgia  or  home  sick- 
onest,  upright,  humane  men ;  but,  with  few  ness ;  their  condition  being  more  wretched 
exceptions,  they  were  adventurers,  and  camp  than  it  had  been  on  the  plantations.    At  the 
followers,  who  were  ready  to  turn  their  hands  camp  at  Natchez,  where  there  had  been  4,000 
to  any  opportunity  of  getting  gain  by  the  op-  freedmen,  the  number  was  reduced  to  2,100  by 
pression  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  or  the  de-  deaths,  Irom  fifty  to  seventy-five  having  died 
•fenceless.    Adjutant-General  Thomas,  himself,  per  day  during  July  and  August ;  at  Young's 
had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  human  Point,  near  Yicksburg,  the  mortality  had  been 
depravity,  and   hence   had   not  guarded  so  equally  great  for  three  months ;  De  Soto  and 
closely  as  he  should  the  rights  of  his  hum-  President's  Island  were  among  the  worst  of 
ble  proteg^ ;  and  the  commissioners  appoint-  these  camps.    Camp  Ilolly  Spnngs,  and  Camp 
ed    seem  to   have  identified  their  interests  Shiloh,  near  Memphis ;  Helena,  and  the  fVeed- 
with  the  lessees,  and  not  at  all  with  the  poor  man's  Hospital,  were  in  better  condition,  and 
negroes  who  were  to  be  employed.    The  wages  some  of  them  had  good  schools  for  the  instruc- 
prescribed  were  much  smaller  than  were  paid  tion  of  those  who  desired  to  learn  to  read, 
by  the  planters  for  the  hire  of  slaves  for  tiie  About  35,000  colored  people  are  gathered  in 
same  work  when  cotton  was  but  ten  cents  a  these  camps  between  Cairo  and  Natchez,  and 
pound,  while  at  this  time  it  was  worth  seventy  about  four  fifths  of  them  under  proper  man- 
cents  ;  the  clothing,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  agement  could  earn  their  own  support, 
contract  was  to  be  ftimished  at  cost,  was  acta-  On  the  10th  of  August,  Gen.  Grant,  finding 
ally  supplied  at  a  most  exorbitant  profit,  and  that  the  number  had  greatly  increased  in  his 
while  a  portion  of  their  wages  ($2  per  head)  department  after  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  issued 
was  withheld  for  medical  attendance,  no  phy-  the  following  general  orders,  intended  to  ameli- 
sician  was  ever  allowed  to  see  them,  and  no  orate  their  condition,  and  facilitate  their  em- 
medicines  furnished  on  most  of  the  plantations,  ploymedl: 
The  provisions  concerning  families  were  also  General  Orden,  M,  51. 
shamefully  evaded,  and  on  many  plantations  Hkad^vabtkbs,  HxPAxmasn  gw  ths  Txkkkbsik,  ) 
every  rainy  day,  or  day  when  there  was  no  op-  Vicmbubo,  Miss.,  Augwt  iwa,  ises.    j 
portunity  for  work,  was  deducted,  and  even  the  I-  ^^  *"  miUtaiy  posts  in  Statin  within  this  depart- 

little  pittance  which  remained  was  not  paid,  "**?*  ^^T.^^V''^^'^}^'\^}^^'^^a  ^l  ^®  P™""^*' 

^^    ^       *u      p      •  1.  I    "i-v^  J       "vv  i/oiw,  motion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  camps 

nor  were  they  furnished  with  food  accordmg  to  ^m  be  established  for  such  freed  people  of  color  as 

agreement.    In  short,  the  plan  enured,  in  its  are  out  of  employment. 

results,  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  lessees,  H.  Commandersofpostsor  districts  will  detail  suit- 
many  of  whom  made  large  fortunes  on  the  sin-  »^^e  o^**"  ^'^i^u*^!?"?^*"  superintendents  of  such 
n.1/*  i*»«*»o  i«K«*  Tk^««^^«^  ^fi  ^««-«^  -^^«  camps.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  supenntendents 
gle  year  s  labor.  There  were  of  course  some  ^  see  that  suitable  rations  are  drawn  ifom  the  Sub- 
exceptions,  though  hut  few,  to  this  state  of  sist^nce  Department  for  suc^  as  are  confided  to  their 
things.  Fifteen  small  plantations  were  leased  eare. 
by  negroes  themselves,  some  of  whom  culti-  I^^-  ^^^  ^uch  persons  supported  by  the  Government 

vated  them  by  the  aid  of  their  own  femUiee,  :Zi^^Zt';i:mr&'^S^^i.^^ri^u"j:'n 

While  others  employed  a  number  of  other  ne-  the  Oovemment.    They  may  be  hired  to  planters  or 

groes.     They  all  did  well ;  and  in  a  few  instan-  other  citizens,  on  proper  assurances  that  the  negroes 

ces  in  which  mea  of  a  high  and  himane  char-  w  hired  will  not  be  run  off  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 

acter  leased  pl^fetions,  and  carried  out  their  }?»«  United  States ;  they  may  be  employed  on  anr  pub- 

^^   .       .     .    ^  «w"        °»."     ,7  V  /^       firL  he  works,  m  ffathennff  crops  from  abandoned  planta- 

contracts  in  the  spirit  in  which  Gen.  Thomas  tiona,  and  generally  in  any  manner  local  commanders 

had  conceived  them,  they  found  4he  people  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  in 
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compliance  with  law  and  the  policy  of  the  Administn^  to  be  expected.  Thej  will  be  modified  the  prea* 
H*^  T*  11  V  *k  ^  *  f  *i  *  u  1  *  «ii*  y®*J^-  (.^^  Louisiana.)  At  Port  Eoyal,  8. 
e.l^  i^U^'^ s'to'^th^It  I'ATu'^™  wrhi^*'th1  p.. «  different  method  was  adopted,  and  eeem- 
jurisdiction  of  the  miliUuy  authority  is  employed  by  to  work  well.  Inere  nad  been  a  longer  ex- 
some  white  person,  or  is  sent  to  the  camps  provided  perieDce  there,  a  GoYernment  fiuperintend- 
for  freed  people.  .  .  .  ,^  -  ^  ent  of  abandoned  plantations,  as  well  as  a 
V.  Citizens  may  make  contracU  with  freed  pereons  superintendent  of  contrabands,  havinc  been  ap- 
of  color  for  their  labor,  givmg  wages  per  month  in  ou^/oi  tuwu^cuu  w*  wuw«ij«i^>xo,  ^a^uxf^  ux>w±i.  o^ 

money,  or  employ  famufes  ot^^them  by  the  year  on  pomted  there  €arly  m  1862.    The^  first  year 

plantations,  Ac,  feeding,  clothing,  and  supporting  the  the  freedmen  were  employed  m  cmtivatin^  the 

infirm  as  well  as  the  able-bodied,  and  giving  a  portion,  land  on  the  island  for  Govemment,  receiving 

not  less  than  one  twentieth,  of  the  commercial  part  of  rations,  supplies,  &0.,  from  it ;  and  the  Govern- 

^'^S.'XlSS^IS^^lJreL^^^^^^^^  ment  und|?ak^^  In 

ity,  the  parties  employing  will  register  with  the  pro-  March,  1863,  the  abandoned  plantations  were 

Tost-marshsl  their  names,  occupation,  and  residence,  sold  at  auction  for  the  collection  of  the  direct 

and  the  number  of  negroes  so  employed.    Thej  will  Government  tax,  and  thus  a  good  title  obtain- 

enter  into  such  bonds  as  the  provost-marshd,  with  the  ^  f     ^  ^  considerable  number  of  the 

approval  of  the  local  commander,  may  require,  for  the  ,,     "*""*•     -^  v««oiwi.«u«j  uuiuu^*    v*  vu^ 

kind  treatment  and  proper  care  of  those  employed,  as  Bnaaller  plantations  or  oiviaea  plantations  were 

security  agsinst  their  being  carried  off  beyond  the  em-  purchased  by  the  negroes  themselves,  and  have 

plover  s  jurisdiction.  been  cultivated  by  Siem  successfully.    Others 

ba^s  the  empfoy^^^^^  ^*^®  ^^^  ^  northern  purchasers,  somethnes 

may  be  required  by  the  Government.  °  ^    ^^"  °*  "  several  to  the  same  man,  and  have  been  culti- 

By  order  of  MaiorOencral  U.  S.  GRANT.  vttted  by  hired  labor,  each  family  being  allot- 

T.  S.  BowsBs,  Acting  Assist  Adj.-Gen.  ted  a  certain  quanti^  of  land,  about  an  acre 

Near  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  management  and  a  half  to  adults,  and  in  proportion  to  chil- 

of  these  Infirmary  farms  and  camps,  as  well  as  dren,  on  which  they  raised  their  own  food ; 

of  the  whole  matter  of  leasing  plantations  and  being  allowed  beddes  to  take  such  quantity 

employing  the  freedmen,  passed  from  the  War  of  cotton  land  as  they  chose,  for  the  crops  of 

Department  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  which  they  were  responsible.    They  received, 

the  special  agent  appointed  by  the  latter  De-  no  fixed  wages,  but  a  certain  percentage  on 

partment,  Mr.  MeUen,    in   coxgunction  with  the  amount  of  cotton  produced.    During  the 

Mr.  Teatman,  perfected  the  regulations  for  growth  of  the  cotton  partial  payments  were 

the  year  1864,  guarding  so  far  as  was  possible  made  each  month  to  secure  them  comfortable 

against  all  chances  of  fraud  or  ill  treatment  on  subsistence,  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each  acre  plant- 

the  part  of  the  lessees,  placing  them  under  ed  and  hoed,  and  when  the  crop  was  gathered 

strict  sapervision,  increasing  the  wages  of  the  they  were  paid  the  remainder  of  what  was  due 

freedmen  about  threefold,  and  making  them  a  them  at  the  specified  rate  of  so  much  for  each 

first  lien  on  the  crop.     The  tax  payable  to  pound  of  cotton.    In  one  case  a  proprietor  of 

Government  on  the  crop  was  also  increased,  thirteen  plantations  employed  four  hundred 

and  one  fourth   appUed  to  the   support  of  laborers,  not  one  of  them  able-bodied,  all  be- 

schools  for  the  colored  children,  and  another  ing  old  men,  old  or  feeble  women,  and  ohil- 

fourth  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Infirmary  dren;  yet  the  average  earnings  of  each  laborer, 

farms.     Medical  attendants  were  also  to  be  aside  from  house  rent,  the  food  raised  for  him- 

provided  for  each  district,  and  the  money  re-  self,  and  the  value  of  his  own  private  crop,  was 

served  paid  to  them  by  the  district  snperin-  $16.50  per  month  for  the  year.    This  proprie- 

tendent,  and  they  were  required  to  attend  tor,  with  an  investment  of  $40,000,  cleared 

strictly  to  the  heaJth  of  the  people  of%eir  dis-  $81,000  as  the  net  proceeds  of  his  year's  labor, 

tricts.     The  same  system  will  probably  be  The  cotton  raised  was  Sea  Island.    On  these 

adopted  in  substance   in  the  other  depart-  plantations  he  had  maintained  five  free  schools, 

ments.  whi<^  were  attended  by  800  pupils,  and  ^\e 

The  plan  of  leasing  plantations  during  the  stores,  in  which  $20,000  worth  of  goods,  main- 
year  1868  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  seems  ly  clothing  and  housekeeping  artidesi  was 
to  have  been  in  some  respects  worse  than  that  Bold  at  cost,  including  transportation, 
of  Adjt.-Q«n.  Thomas.  The  wages  were  low-  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  estab- 
er  (though  paid  more  punctually),  the  attend-  lishment  of  schools  for  tiie  education  of  the 
ance  and  labor  of  the  slave  enforced  by  military  freedmen,  and  to  the  imparting  of  religious  in- 
authority,  often  with  great  rigor,  and  the  inter-  struction  to  them,  especially  at  Port  Royal, 
estsof  the  lessee  rather  than  those  of  the  freed-  Boanoke  Island,  Norfolk,  and  at  the  Freed- 
man  consulted.  There  was  also  an  equally  fright-  men^s  village,  Arlington,  opposite  Washington, 
ful  mortality  in  the  Infirmary  camps.  That  D.  0.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's 
this  proceeded  from  no  intention  of  oppressing  Belief  Societies,  the  American  Missionary  As- 
the  freedmen  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Banks,  it  is  sociation,  the  Free  Mission  Society,  &c.  In 
unnecessary  to  say ;  but  the  whole  matter  was  North  Carolina,  the  land  on  Boanoke  Island 
one  of  experiment,  and  surrounded  by  numer-  has  been  assigned  to  the  freedmen  for  cultiva- 
ous  difficulties ;  and,  with  the  weight  of  so  tion,  and  they  are  supportingMhemselves  oom- 
many  duties  pressing  upon  him,  errors  of  detail  fortably.  At  Arlington,  at  Fortress  Monroe* 
in  carrying  out  anew  system  of  free  labor  were  and  at  Norfolk  a  large  portion  of  them  find 
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employment  among  the  citizens,  or  in  connec-  ton  are  engaged  in  the  oultiyation  of  the  Ar- 
tion  with  the  army,  aod  others  cultivate  the  lington  estate,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
lands  around  their  camps.    Those  at  Arling-    Oonfederate  Gen.  Bobert  £.  Lee. 
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thongh  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1868,  ex-  have  been  pubHshed  in  1868. 

oept  its  one  grand  discovery  of  the  sources  of  Retoming  to  the  American  Oontinent,  we 

the  White  Nile  (which  was  actually  made  in  notice  the  publication  by  Prof.  Hind  of  his  ex- 

1862,  though  not  published  till  1868),  has  not  plorations,  undertaken,  in  1861,  of  Hie  Labrador 

been  so  fruitful  in  new  explorations  as  some  of  T&ninnda.    Mr.  Hind  and  his  party  entered 

the  years  which  preceded  it,  yet  the  grand  ag«  the  plateau  or  table-land  of  Labrador,  by  its 

gregate  of  progress  in  geographical  knowledge  main  artery  the  Koise  river,  the  source  of 

U  nevertheless  large,  and  indicates  the  con-  which  at  Lake  Glare  they  reached  after  an  ad- 

stantly  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  promotion  venturous  voyage.    The  river  abounds  in  rap- 

of  this  interesting  sdence.  ids  and  portages,  and  fiurly  swarms  with  sahn* 

Commencing  with  our  own  Continent^  we  on.  The  Indian  tribes  on  the  southern  slope 
find  that  &e  researches  of  the  American  trav-  of  this  table-land,  are  the  Montagnais  and  the 
eller  Hall,  in  Greenland  and  in  the  arctic  re-  Nesquapies,  numbering  from  5^500  to  8,000 
gions  of  the  continent  in  the  year  1862,  not  souls  each.  He  regards  them  as  offshoots  of 
only  decided  some  geographical  problems  of  the  great  Algonquin  race,  but  as  not  having  a 
interest,  as  stated  in  the  AjmuAL  Otolopjedia  common  origin  with  the  Micmacs  of  the  South, 
for  1862,  p.  482,  but  have  thrown  considerable  between  whom  and  themselves  there  has  been 
%ht  on  the  character  and  capabilities  for  im-  a  traditional  feud  for  many  generations.  Prof, 
provement  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes.  Their  Hind  found  the  mirage  very  common  on  the 
susceptibility  to  education  and  their  fondness  elevated  table-land,  and  the  displays  of  the 
for  science  seem  to  be  greater  than  those  of  Aurora  Borealis  were  surpascdngly  beautifal. 
the  Indian  tribes.  In  t£ese  respects  they  re-  In  Canada^  the  geological  surveys  have  been 
semblC'the  Lapps  and  Finns,  and  thus  corrob-  continued,  and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
orate  the  generally  received  theory  of  their  of  gold  deposits  supposed  to  be  of  considerable 
common  origin.  Mr.  Hall  found  them  inva*  value,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  of  new  reservoirs 
riably  amiable  and  gentle  in  their  nature,  skil-  of  petroleum  oil  in  Ga^iada  West.  The  year 
fal  in  mechanism,  and  intelligent  far  beyond  has  been  prolific  in  books  of  travel  relative  to 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  their  British  OoluwJbia  and  YancouMr^B  hland.  The  ^ 
mode  of  life.  At  Godthaob,  in  Greenland,  a  extensive  gold  deposits  on  tiie  Frazer  river  and 
monthly  illustrated  journal,  the  ^^uo^o^Ziuti^  in  other  sections  of  British' Columbia  are  at- 
is  published,  which  is  edited  and  printed  by  an  traoting  an  extensive  emigration  to  that  region. 
Esquimaux,  Lars  Moller,  and  the  illustrations  A  grant  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
drawn  and  engraved  by  another  Esquimaux  British  Columbia  of  the  right  of  way  for  a  tele- 
named  Aaron.  The  subjects  of  some  of  its  graph  line  from  San  Francisco  and  Washing- 
articles  indicate  very  fhlly  the  intelligence  of  ton  Territory,  through  that  colony  to  Russian 
the  writers  and  readers ;  they  are  such  as  America,  where  a  Hue  is  already  being  con- 
these:  ^^The  Electric  Telegraph;  The  Great  structed  to  connect  with  the  Russian  line 
Eastern;  Extracts  from  late  Narratives  of  Yoy-  through  Siberia  byway  of  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ages  to  the  Arctic  regions,  so  far  as  they  relate  ands,  thus  conmiunicating  with  Europe  through 
to  the  Esquimaux ;  Combustibles  in  Green-  Asia. 

land ;   The  Ancient  Scandinavians  and  their  In  the  United  States  the  war  has  led  to  very 

Voyages.^'     Lars  Moller  has  also  published  many  topographical  surveys  of  great  accuracy, 

three  volumes  of  indigenous  traditions,  com-  and  the  explorations  relative  to  ship  canals  to 

municated  by  the  people  of  the  country,  with  connect  the  Ifississippi  and  the  Hudson  with 

the  Esquimaux  text  and  a  Banish  trandation  the  great  lakes,  and  to  determine  the  best 

in  parallel  columns,  and  illustrated  wiflKtho*  route  for  the  Padfic  Ridlway  now  organized, 

graphic  plates.  have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  several 

leeHarid^  which,  though  belonging  to  Den-  geographical  points.    It  has  been  ascertained 

mark,  is  usually  reckoned  an  American  island,  that  Lake  Michigan  has  a  medium  breadth 

was,  in  1862,  the  scene  of  extraordinary  vol-  of  only  84  miles  instead  of  109,  as  has  been 

canic  eruptions,  not  tills  time  from  Skaptur  generidly  believed,  and  that  it  has  a  regular 

Jokul,  or  Hecla,  but  from  TraUa  dynfie  (the  periodical  tide,  raising  and  depressing  its  wa^ 

Mountain  of  the  Giants),  a  volcano  which  had  ten  from  two  to  four  feet.    The  route  of  the 

been  quiet  since  1510.    This  mountain  \a  in  the  Padfic  Railway  through  Colorado  Territory  is 

south  part  of  the  island,  and  about  2,600  feet  not  yet  fblly  settled,  and  it  begins  to  be  more 

high.    The  eruption  took  place  in  July,  1862,  evident,  as  the  new  territories  of  Idaho  and 

and  has  made  some  changes  in  the  harbors  and  Arizona  develop  their  mineral  wealth,  that 
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there  must  be  branches  northward  and  south-  characteristics  of  the  oonntries  represented  are 
ward  from  the  main  tronk  to  enable  emigrants  designated  by  the  colors,  the  lowlands  hav- 
to  reach  these  regions,  so  rich  in  the  precious  ing  a  green  tint,  the  table-lands  brown,  the 
metals.  The  discoyeries  of  gold  in  Ida^o  indi-  mountain  ranges  black,  and  the  highest  peaks 
cate  its  existence  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  white.  The  marine  currents,  isothermid  lines, 
mining  profitable  in  almost  every  po|^on  of  zones  of  vegetation  and  other  physical  phe- 
that  vast  territory ;  and  though  in  the  eastern  nomena  are  also  indicated,  and  cross  sections 
section,  along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  In-  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  exhibit  prominently 
dians  are  ferocious  and  troublesome,  there  can  the  principal  slopes  an^levations. 
be  little  doubt  of  the  speedy  openu]^  of  mines  The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  has  led  to  the 
there,  and  the  eventual  expiUsion  of  the  Indians  preparations  of  many  maps  and  geographical 
from  the  region.  In  Arizona,  the  mines  as  yet  works  relative  to  that  country,  some  of  them 
opened  are  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colo-  of  great  merit,  by  Gern^an  and  French  geog- 
rado,  and  the  yield  is  represented  as  enormous,  raphers.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  a  sta- 
in connection  with  these  mines  there  is  much  tistical  essay  on  Mexico  by  Berendt,  in  Peter- 
interest  in  the  discovery  of  a  good  harbor  and  malm's  Mitth&ilungen ;  MoritzWelzhofer's  ^^BJo- 
port  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Callfomia,  public  of  Mexico ; "  Uhde^s  *^  The  Region  of  the 
accessible  to  steamers  of  large  draught.  The  Lower  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,"  all  in  German ; 
attention  of  geographers  during  the  past  year  and  monographs  on  Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  by  Dr. 
has  been  called  to  the  cafions  on  tiie  Upper  Poyet;  **Kotices  of  Sonora,"  by  MM.  Berton 
Colorado  in  this  territory.  These  were  sur-  and  Maury;  "Mexico,  aResum^of  its  Geog- 
veyed  by  an  exploring  party  sent  out  bv  the  raphy,  &c.,"  by  Count  Baril  de  la  Hure ;  **  A 
United  States  Government  in  1860,  and  the  re-  Map  and  Hydrology  of  Mexico,"  by  H.  de  Saus- 
port  of  the  survey  published  by  the  Govern-  sure,  in  French. 

ment  in  1861.  The  cations  or  perpendicular  Anew  archaeological  exploration  has  brought 
ravines  through  which  the  river  has  cut  its  to  light  much  of  interest  relative  to  the  ruined 
way  are  deeper  and  reveal  the  successive  strata  cities  and  temples  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  the 
of  the  plateau  more  perfectly  than  any  rock  results  of  the  examination  have  appeared  in  a 
cutting,  natural  or  artificial,  heretofore  known,  magnificent  volume  illustrated  with  photogra- 
The  Big  Cafion,  the  highest  of  these,  has  5,500  phic  views  of  the  ruins,  entitled  "  American 
feet  of  perpendicular  descent.  The  scenery  is  Cities  and  Ruins,"  by  MM.  Be  Chamay  and  Yiol- 
more  terrible  and  sublime  than  any  which  has  let  le  Due,  published  the  past  year  in  Paris, 
previously  been  discovered  in  the  wonderful  (7tfnfra?-4TOmcawas  visited  by  severe  earth- 
regions  on  the  Pacific  slope.  quakes  in  the  winter  of  1862-^3,  and  portions 

In  California,  the  geological  survey  under  of  it  have  been  subject  to  political  convulsions^ 
the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  is  making  during  the  year.  The  German  geographers 
fine  progress,  the  superintendent  having  made  seem  to  have  taken  its  topography  under  their 
two  reports.  The  survey  proposes  the  con-  especial  care;  Moritz  Wagner,  in  particular, 
struction  of  a  series  of  maps  mostly  of  the  having  explored  with  great  zeal  the  Chiriqui 
mountainous  portions  of  the  State,  which  con-  region,  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama, 
stitutes  f|ths  of  its  area,  and  also  of  the  vicin-  and  the  isthmus  of  San  Bias,  and  having  visited 
ity  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  large  and  measured  the  height  of  several  of  the  vol- 
scale  (1-1^6.000).  The  survey  has  determined  canoes  of  that  region  hitherto  hardly  known ; 
the  heights  of  the  principal  mountain  peaks  of  on  all  these  topics  he  has  communicated  inter- 
the  State,  and  has  settled  the  point  that  Mt.  esting  essays,  with  maps  and  charts,  to  Peter- 
Shasta  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  mannas  Mittheilungen,  Frantzius,  anotiier  Ger- 
States,  being  14,440  feet  above  the  sea  level  or  man  traveller,  has  also  communicated  to  the 
almost  three  miles,  while  Mt.  Hood,  which  has  same  journal  some  important  papers  relative  to 
hitherto  been  considered  the  highest,  is  only  Costa  Rica,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
fourth,  having  an  altitude  of  only  11,894  feet,  bordering  upon  the  San  Juan  river.  Capt.  Bed- 
Prof.  "Whitney  believes  Popocatapetl,  which,  ford  Pym,  of  H.  M.  S.  Gorgon,  communicated  to 
according  to  Sonntag,  is  17,788  feet  in  height,  the  English  admiralty  his  discovery  of  a  new 
to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  North  America,  route  of  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua, 
and  not  Mt.  St.  Elias,  which  he  adduces  reasons  startins  on  the  Atlantic  side  from  a  better  port 
for  regarding  as  under  16,000  feet  (the  meas-  than  ffreytown.  This  new  point  of  departure 
urement  of  the  English  hydrographical  charts,  he  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  bay  situated 
probably  Capt.  Dunham^s,  gives  its  altitude  as  south  of  Monkey  Point  in  Mosquitia^'hich  he 
14,970  feet),  which  is  probably  below  the  named  Gorgon  JBay.  M.  AJfrea  de  Valois  has 
height  of  Mt.  Hooker  and  Mt.  Brown  in  Brit-  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  British 
ish  Columbia.  In  connection  with  geograph-  Yucatan,  and  M.  Gerald  Raoul  Perry  has  given 
leal  progress  the  physical  wall-maps  of  the  a  very  interesting  and  complete  account  of 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  also  Nicaragua. 

of  the  Eastern  Continents,  prepared  during  New  Grenada,  or  as  it  mow  styles  itself,  Tka 

the  past  year  by  Prof  Arnold  Guyot,  and  United  St/ites  of  Colombia^  was  explored  very 

published  by  Charles  Scribner  of  New  York,  thoroughly  in  1861  and  1862  by  the  German 

are  worthy  of  notice.      The   chief  physical  geographer  Karsten,  who   published  the  re- 
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suits  of  his  explorations  in  1868,  in  the  Zptf-  etainent  naturalist,  who  has  deroted  great  at- 

»chr\ftfilr  Erdhunde,  A  New  Granadian,  Seflor  tention  to  the  ethnology,  geography,  and  his- 

Samper,  has  also,  during  the  past  year,  puh-  tory  of  the  South  American  States,  has  edited 

lished  an  excellent  and  very  complete  treatise  for  the  Haklnyt  Society,  the  past  year,  a  nar- 

on  the  geography  of  the  country,  under  the  rative  of  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  undertaken 

title  of  ^nsayo  sobre  las  RepublicoM  dohmhianof.  in  1560  and  1561  hy  Pedro  de  Ursua  and  Lopez 

Bciuidor  was  Tisited  in  1862  hy  three  English  de  Aguirre,  in  search  of  the  £1  Dorado,  so  of- 

geographers,  who  explored  different  portions  ten  sought  hy  the  early  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

of  it,  and  published  their  observotiolis  m  1868.  navigators. 

Mr.  Jameson,  setting  out  from  Quito,  visited  Brazil,  though  possessing  a  larger  amount  of 

Mount  Oayamha;  Mr.  Richard  Spruce  visited  unexplored  territory  than   any  other   South 

the  region  lying  southeast  of  Quito;  and  Mr.  American  State,  is  more  advanced  in  its  in- 

James  Wilson  made  a  geological  and  geograph*  tellectual  condition,  and  is  doing  more  to  de- 

ical  tour  through  Esmeraldas,  a  province  which  velop  its  own  wild  regions,  ana  t(f  ascertain 

he  regards  as  destined  to  become  of  great  com-  their  capacities  and  products,  than  any  other 

mercial  importance  if  it  can  only  be  provided  country  in  South  America.    It  has  an  active 

with  tolerable  rojds.    The  Ecuadorian  Govern*  Geographical  Society  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  its 

ment  has  undertaken  to  build  a  road  connect-  Becista  TrimeMal,  a  quarterly  scientific  review, 

ing  the  city  of  Esmeraldas  with  Quito.    This  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  devotes 

province  was  once  famous  for  the  beautiful  special  attention  to  geographical  discovery  and 

emeralds  found  there,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  satis-  exploration  in  Brazil    The  Emperor,  who  is 

fied  that  the  supply  is  still  far  from  being  ex-  himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physi- 

hausted,  although  very  few  are  now  brought  cists  in  the  empire,  gives  special  encourage- 

into  market.    It  is  also  a  fine  cotton  country.  ment  to  this  department  of  science.    As  a  con- 

VeMzuela  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  as  sequence  of  this  encouragement,  geographical 

for  most  of  its  independent  history,  torn  by  in-  explorations  have  been  very  numerous  of  late 

ternal  convulsions  and  revolutions,  whicn  al-  years  in  Brazil.    The  narratives  of  ^vo  have 

most  prohibit  any  material  or  commercial  pro*  been  published  in  1868,  viz. :  *^  a  Description  of 

gress.    Under  a  strong,  wise,  and  good  govern-  Brazil,"  bv  the  eminent  traveller  Baril  de  la 

ment,  it  could  hardly  Ifail  to  take  a  high  posi-  Hure;  "An  Account  of  the  Indians  of  Matto 

tion  among  the  South  American  States,  from  Grosstf,"  by  Dr.  Moore ;  "  Report  upon   the 

its  great  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  Prince  of  Parana,"  by  Sefior  Vereker ;  "  Fred. 

Dr.  rlassard,  a  French  geologist,  discovered  in  Gerstaecker^s  Narrative  of  the  Condition  and 

1862  valuable  and  extensive  gold  deposits  in  History  of  the  German  Colonies  in  the  South 

Tupuquen,  and  his  account  of  them  has  led  to  a  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  those  in  Peru  and  Chili ; " 

considerable  emigration  thither.  and  "  A  Description  of  the  Province  of  Minas 

In  Guiana  a  joint  French  and  Dutch  scien-  Geraes,"  by  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  with  a  map  by 

tific  expedition  was  engaged  in  1861  and  1862  Messrs.  HaJfeld  and  Fred.  Wagner,  published  as 

in  exploring  the  basin  of  the  Maroni  river,  a  supplement  of  Petermann^s  Mitiheilungen. 

which  forms  the  boundary  between  French  and  The  Argentine  Confederation,  though  engaged 

Dutch  Guiana,  and  in  tracing  the  course  of  its  in  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  portion  of  the 

two  principal  affluents,  the  Awa  and  the  Tapa-  year,  has  with  the  recurrence  of  peace  set  itself 

nahoni ;  MM.  Yidal  and  Rech,  the  French  mem-  to  the  work  of  developing  more  fully  its  re- 

bers  of  the  expedition,  published  in  1868,  in  the  sources.    In  the  early  summer  of  1868  it  sent  a 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale,  an  extended  ao-  scientific  expedition  up  theYermejo  river,  one  of 

count  of  the  results  of  their  explorations,  with  the  principal  branches  of  the  Parana,  to  examine 

a  map  of  the  river  basin.    They  describe  the  its  capacity  for  navigation,  and  the  advantages 

country  as  very  rich  in  agricultural  promise,  of  the  districts  which  it  drains  for  commercial 

producing  in  great  abundance  tapioca,  rice,  enterprise.    One  of  the  memhers  of  the  expe- 

swect  potatoes,  maize,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  to-  dition,  Mr.  Porter  C.  Bliss,  a  citizen  of  the 

bacco,  all  kinds  of  leguminous  plants  and  fruits,  United  States,  and  for  several  years  an  atten- 

and  rare  and  valuable  woods  for  timber,  and  tive  observer  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 

for  cabinet  purposes,  which  are  fully  described  toms  of  our  North  American  Indians,  was  spe- 

by  M.  Rech,  who  was  the  naturalist  of  the  ex-  cially  charged  with  the  investigations  concem- 

pedition.    M.  Rech  also  gives  an  interesting  ing  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Yermejo.  Mr.  Bliss 

account  of  the  native  tribes  whom  he  found  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  latter  part  of 

there,  the  principal  of  whom  were  thd  Ron-  September,  and  brought  with  him  ample  notes 

couydnes,  a  mild  and  gentle  race  of  Indians,  n  regard  to  these  tribes,  and  the  adaptation  of 

and  also  of  the  Maroons,  mixed  races,  Indian  the  country  to  immigrants.    His  narrative  of 

and  negro,  known  as  the  Yucas,  and  the  Bonis,  his  expedition  has  not  yet  been  published, 

who  inhabit  apart  of  the  river  basin.    The  new  Uruguay  has  recently  completed  a  censu6, 

governor  of  French  Giuana,  M.  de  Montravel,  though  like  that  of  most  of  the  South  American 

in  his  report  to  the  French  Grovemment,  an-  States,  it  makes  no  great  pretensions  to  ao- 

nounces  that  the  sea-island  cotton  is  thoroughly  curacy.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  at 

acclimated  there,  and  that  its  culture  had  been  850,000,  distributed  in  18  departments  or  prov- 

commenced  on  a  grand  scale.    Mr.  BolUirt,  the  inces.    The  population  of  the  capital,  Monte- 
voL.  III. — 28       A 
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video,  18  given  in  1868  at  45,765.    Its  imports  Atacaman  desert  from  the  other  States  of  South 

in  1862  were  said  to  amount  to  $18,568,830,  America,  is  almost  wholly  delivered  from  the 

and  the  exports  to  $15,895,078.    One  hundred  questions  of  boundaries^  which  have  so  often 

and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  given  rise  to  desolating  wars  in  some  of  the 

to  be  of  foreign  bii-th.    In  June,  1868,  the  ter-  States,  and  under  a  ju£cious  government  has 

ritory  of  the  republic  was  invaded  by  an  army  made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  ten  or 

from  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  a  twelve  years  in  the  arts  of  civilization.     M. 

former  president  of  Uraguay,  Yenacio  Flores,  Pigri^,  the  South  American  geographer,  has 

but  after  a  struggle  of  several  months  he  was  communicated  during  the  past  year  to  the 

defeated  and  expelled  from  the  country.  French  Academy   several   memoirs   on   the 

Fa/raguay^  under  the  government  of  Presi-  Andes.    He  ascertained  by  careful  geodesic 

dent  Lopez,  and  since  his  death  under  that  of  measurement  the  height  of  Aconcagua,  the 

his  son,  has  attained  a  high  de^ee  of  pros-  most  elevated  of  the  yet  known  peaks  of  South 

perity.    An  interior  State,  and  without  an  ex-  America,  as  22,210  feet    Three  other  peaks  in 

tensive  foreign  commerce,  it  has,  by  the  in-  the  same  vicinity  measured  respectively,  22,097 

du^try  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  feet,  21,218  feet,  and  20,628  feet.  In  the  north- 

the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  maintained  itself  em  part  of  Chili,  within  thd  Atacama  desert, 

in  peace  and  comfort,  has  no  public  debt,  and  800  miles  north  or  Oopiapo,  extensive  mines  of 

has  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $2,500,000,  silver  of  great  purity  have  been  discovered, 

of  which  nearly  two  thirds  arise   from  the  The  region  also  abounds  with  the  best  copper, 

sale  of  the  Yerba  matey  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  Jn  Bolioia^  the  return  of  peace  has  been  ac- 

other  products  of  the  national  domains.    Its  companied  by  the  re-discovery  of  extensive 

.  population,  according  to  official  statistice^  is  gold  mines,  all  traces  of  which  had  been  lost  in 

1,887,481,  and  that  of  the  capital.  Assumption,  the  years  of  civil  war.    They  are  situated  near 

48,000.    M.  Mouchez,  a  French  geographer,  the  village  of  Baures,  in  the  basin  of  the  Beni. 

who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Paraguay,  Peru  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite 

and  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  excellent  maps  region  of  geographical  exploration  and  research, 

of  the  republic,  thinks  the  official  estimate  of  and  the  past  year  has  contributed  its  full  sharo 

the  population  too  high  by  one  half.    A  work  of  works  relative  to  its  geography  and  ethnol- 

on  Paraguay,  of  great  interest,  and  embodying  ogy.    Professor  Antonio  Raimondi,  a  Peruvian 

much  valuable  information  in  regard  \o  the  scholar,  has  presented  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 

country,  by  Dr.  Demersay,  was  published  in  ment  a  memoir  entitled  ApuntcB  %6bre  la  Pro^ 

1868.    Messrs.  Koner  and  Eiepert  have  also  a  wncia  literal  de  Loreto,  in  which  he  gives  a  very 

paper  illustrated  with  a  map  by  the  latter  on  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Indian  tribes 

the  topography  of  Paraguay  in  one  of  the  num-  in  that  vast,  wild  province,  which  covers  more 

bers  of  the  Zeit8chr%ftjiLr  Erdhunde  for  1863.  square  leagues  than  all  the  rest  of  Peru.    This 

There  have  been  no  further  attempts  during  memoir,  it  is  understood,  is  but  one  of  a  series 
^  the  past  year,  to  explore  Patagonia^  or  the  bleak  on  which  Prof.  Raimondi  has  been  engaged  for 
•  islands  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  but  a  very  many  years,  in  which  he  will  discuss  the  geo- 
interesting  narrative  of  adventure  in  the  latter  graphical,  mineralogical,  geological,  botanical 
in  October,  1855,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  and  zoological  features  of  Loreto.  In  the  Ax- 
public  in  *^  Harper's  Magazine,"  by  the  captain  kual  CYCLOPiEDiA  for  1862,  some  account  was 
of  a  British  schooner,  sent  to  visit  the  inhabit-  given  of  the  Jivaros,  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
ants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  after  the  terrible  dis-  Uie  province.  Prof.  Raimondi  gives  a  further 
aster  which  befell  Capt.  AJlen  Gardiner  and  his  account  of  them,  as  well  as  the  other  tribes 
party.  He  describes  the  Fnegians  as  generally  which  occupy  that  region,  some  of  whom,  as 
of  tolerable  height  (ranging  from  5  ft.  8  in.  the  Mayorunas  and  Oaschibos,  are  cannibals, 
to  5  ft.  7  in.),  and  well  formed;  but  as  going  eating  the  old  people  of  their  tribes.  Their 
nearly  nude,  even  in  that  severe  climate,  cover-  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  language, 
ing  the  skin  with  ochre  and  grease.  Thev  re-  differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  would 
semble  the  Esquimaux,  but  are  less  amiable  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  sprung  from 
.  and  honest  than  they.  Their  principal  food  different  sources;  the  Jivaros  may  have  been 
consists  of  shell  fish  and  an  edible  fungus,  originally  of  the  Quichna  race,  their  language 
which  grows  upon  the  trees.  They  are  canni-  and  habits  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
bals,  but  more  from  necessity,  the  captain  thinks,  to  it,  but  the  Oaschibos,  Setebos,  Sipibos,  and 
than  from  choice.  They  live  in  conical  huts,  Conibos  speak  dialects  of  the  Pana  language, 
built  over  a  hollowed  pit  in  the  ground,  and  whieli  abounds  in  aspirates  and  gutturals,  and 
their  tents  are  always  filled  with  smoke.  Thm  has  no  affinities  with  the  Quichua,  the  Jivaro, 
condition  seems  very  wretched,  but  they  were  the  Piro  or  the  Campo,  which  have  an  abond- 
content,  and  exhibited  strong  attachment  to  ance  of  vowels  and  are  soft  and  musical.  The 
their  families,  and  especially  to  their  children.  Oonibos  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  be- 
An  attempt  made  in  1857  to  take  some  of  them  tween  two  boards,  one  applied  in  front,  the 
away  to  educate  and  civilize  them,  led  to  a  ren-  other  behind.  Prof.  Raimondi  estimates  tJie 
contre,  in  which  the  entire  crew  of  an  English  number  of  Indians  in  Loreto  at  about  90,000, 
vessel,  except  the  cook,  was  killed.  of  whom  about  40,000  are  independent,  having 

Chiliy  happily  separated  by  the  Andes  and  the  never  been  subdued  by  the  whites.  The  countiy 
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is  rich  in  grains  (rice  and  paize  principally),  N^ewfonndland   join  the  mainland,  and  thus 

cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  the  edible  palms,  permit  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in  three  or 

bread  frait,  oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  yuccas,  four  days;  the  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic  States 

pine   apples,  plums,  cherries,  pawpaws   and  may  be  carried  out  to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 

other  delicate  fi'aits ;  has  namerous  medicinal  Stream ;  the  West  Indies  be  united  into  three 

and  poisonous  plants  and  gums,  as  well  as  or  four  large  islands ;  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 

abunoantdje-stufs  and  precious  woods;  and  its  sippi  extend  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fartheV 

mountains  yield  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  coast 

sulphur,  iron  ore,  lignite  and  gold.  be  lengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Witii 

Among  the  works  throwing  most  light  upon  these  changes  mast  come  also  material  modifi- 

the  geography  of  the  central  portion  of  Soath  cations  of  climate,  an  intense  cold  and  greater 

America,  which  have  been  recently  published,  barrenness  at  the  North ;   fiercer  and  more 

there  has  been  none  more  satisfactory  in  its  tropical  heat  at  the  South ;  a  milder  but  moister 

portraiture  of  the   inhabitants,  animals  and  climate  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  changes 

plants  of  that  partially  explored  region,  than  will  hardly  come  in  our  time,  but  if  the  present 

Henry  Walter  Bates'  "  Naturalist  on  the  River  rate  of  elevation  be  continued,  a  century  hence 

Amazon ;  a  Record  of  Eleven  Tears'  Residence  may  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  most 

and  Travel  under  the  Equator,"  published  in  of  them. 

London,  in  1863.    Daring  his  long  residence  in  The  West  Indies  offer  little  of  interest  or 

South  America  Mr.  Bates  visited  aU  the  navi-  novelty  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.   Hayti, 

gable  portions  ofthe  Upper  and  Lower  Amazon,  which  offered,  in  1862,  strong  inducements  to 

as  wdl  as  several  of  its  larger  affluents,  and  colored  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  has 

resided  for  some  years  at  Santarem,  on  the  Rio  not  been  able  to  falfil  aU  its  promises,  and  the 

Kegro,  and  afterward  for  other  years  at  Ega,  grant  of  the  island  A'Vache,  on  its  soathem 

on  the  Upper  Amazon.     Among  the  spoils  coast,  to  an  adventurer  named  Bernard  Koch, 

brought  or  sent  home  from  his  South  American  who  sought  to  imm^ve  it  by  means  of  laborers 

explorations,  were  15,000  species  of  insects,  obtained  from  tlflRfreedmen  in  Yirginia,  has 

8,000of  them  new  to  naturalists,  numerous  new  turned  out  badly:  the  emigrants  have  been 

species  of  mammals,  fishes,  &c.,  and  a  great  brought  back  to  this  country,  after  losing  nearly 

abundance  of  birds  of  most  btautiful  plumage,  one  fourth  of  their  number  by  sickness  and 

He  confirms  Professor  Raimondi's  testimony  in  death,  the  result  of  exposure  and  hardship,  the 

regard  to  the  cannibalism  of  some  of  the  Indian  survivors  having  lost  their  time  and  services, 

tribes,  but  regards  the  Indian,  as  in  general,  and  all  that  they  had,  by  the  fraud  and  dis- 

inferior  to  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  of  the  honesty  of  Koch.     A  remarkable  cave  has 

country.    There  is  no  caste  distinction  there ;  recently  been  discovered  in  Cuba  not  far  from 

the  Negro,  Indian,  half-breed  and  white  eigoy-  the  city  of  Matanzas.     It  is  called  the  Cave  of 

ing  the  same  privileges  and  consideration,  and  Bellamar,  and  in  the  magnificent  size  of  its 

holding  the  same  offices.    Of  these,  in  general,  apartments,  and  the  beauty  of  its  stalactites  and 

he  found  the  Negroes  the  most  intelligent,  re-  stalagmites,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of 

fined  and  honest.  the  world.   The  entrance  hall,  called  the  Gothic 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  sent,  some  Temple,  is  900  feet  in  length  by  240  feet  wide, 

years  since,  Mr.  Olements  R.  Markham  to  Peru,  the  roof  being,  at  its  highest  point,  60  feet 

WO  investigate  the  regions  producing  the  various  above  the  fioor  of  the  hall.    If  is  adorned  with 

spices  of  Chinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  numerous  pillars  and  mantles  of  great  beauty, 

attempt  their  transplantation  to  India.    After  Beyond  this  is  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  a 

many  difficulties  the  attempt  has  proved  sue-  corridor  2,400  feet  in  len^,  having  in  its  centre 

cessfnl,  and  Mr.  Markham's  report  of  his  ex-  a  spring  hemmed  in  with  stalactites  of  most 

periences  is  exceedingly  interesting.  exquisite  forms.    Beyond,  and  after  passing 

The  explorations  of  the  geologist  indicate  through  a  finely  formed  arch,  the  visitor  comes 

that  there  are  changes  of  elevation  in  progress  to  the  Hall  of  tiie  Benediction,  the  floor,  walls, 

along  the  coasts  of  North  and  probably  also  and  vault  of  which  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 

Soum  America.    The  coast  of  Greenland,  for  a  these,  as  well  as  the  numerous  columns  and 

distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  is  subsiding,  while  pendants,  sparkle  in  the  light  with  the  most 

that  of  the  American  continent,  on  its  eastern  brilliant  crystals.    Tbe  Mantle  of  the  Virgin, 

coast,  is  gradually  rising,  from  the  shores  of  the  the   Snow  Drift,  the  Lake  of  Dahlias,  the 

Arctic  Sea  to  the  northern  coasts  of  South  Closet  of  the  Beautifhl  Matanceras,  the  Hatuey 

America,  and  perhaps  farther.    On  the  Pacific  Gallery,  &c.,  are  names  bestowed  upon  other 

coast,  too,  there  i?,  at  some  points,  a  gradual  portions  of  the  cave.    Many  of  the  concretions 

elevation — whether  at  all,  is  not  yet  certain,  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  and 

The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  topography  some  of  them  are  violet  or  rose  colored,  or  of 

and  extent  of  the  continent  is  likely  to  be  golden  hnes.     The  cave  runs  from  west  to 

very  great  in  the  course  of  time.     The  arctic  east,  and  its  maximum  depth  is  86  feet.     Its 

lands  which  now  approach  nearer  than  the  temperature  never  exceeds  80  degrees  Fahren- 

eastem  continent  to  the  north  pole,  may  reach  heit. 

it ;  Hudson^s  Bay  may  become  a  fertile  valley  In  Eubopb,  there  have  been  few  geographi- 

with  several  considerable  lakes ;  the  banks  of  cal  but  many  archsdological  explorations.    The 
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mmrreciion  in  Poland  hBS  led  to  the  pnblica-  them  of  local  intetsst  mainly.  The  geographical 
tion  of  some  maps  and  descriptions  of  that  periodicals  are  also  nnmerons.  The  following  are 
country,  and  the  agitation  of  the  SMewoig*  the  principal :  ^*  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the 
^<?fot«»  qnestion,  which  in  the  beginning  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  London;  "All 
1864  has  developed  into  a  war,  caused  in  the  round  the  World,"  edited  by  M.  W.  Ainsworth, 
closing  months  of  1863  tbe  issue  of  some  de-  London;  Bulletin  de  la  SaciSte  de  Geographies 
scriptions  and  maps  of  the  country  in  dispute.  Paris ;  **  Mitthdlungen^^  edited  by  Dr.  Peter- 
Rev.  Fortescue  Anderson  has  published  in  mann,  Gotha;  Zn^AW/l^ytJrJSV^ih^tuZ^,  edited 
London  "  Seven  Months^  Residence  in  Russian  by  Dr.  Eeuer,  at  Berlin,  and  serving  as  the  bnlle- 
Poland  in  1868,"  which  gives  a  graphic  account  tin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Beriin ;  An- 
of  a  portion  of  the  country.  nvaire  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Geography  at 

In  July,  1868,  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption  Leipzic;  MittheihiTigen  of  the  Geographical 
took  place  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  Societies  of  Vienna,  of  Darmstadt  and  of  Frank- 
new  island,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily ^  in  the  Med-  fbrt-am-Main ;  Bulletin  and  Memwres  of  the 
iterranean,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Geographical  Society  of  Geneva;  Comptea 
shore,  and  near  the  island  of  Pantillaria.  It  is  rendua  and  Memoires  of  the  Russian  Geograph- 
on  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  for-  ical  Society ;  the  Memoires  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
mer  volcano,  and  in  an  old  chart  of  160  years  graphical  Society  at  Turin ;  The  Nautical  and 
ago  there  is  a  reef  laid  down  on  this  spot;  but  Ckographical  Bulletin  of  Rome,  edited  by 
for  many  years  past  the  water  over  the  present  Prof.  E.  Fabri  ScarpelHni;  Bibliotheea  geo- 
fdte  of  the  island  has  been  185  fathoms  deep.  grapMeo  Statietvia  of  W.  Muldner,  at  Flor- 
The  island  is  now  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  ence  (?) ;  the  *^  Nautical  Magazine,"  London ; 
in  circumference,  and  seems  to  stand  on  a  broad  Tour  du  Monde^  edited  by  M.  Oharton,  Paris ; 
base.  It  is  at  its  summit  about  200  feet  high,  GlohuSy  edited  by  Dr.  K.  Andree,  Paris ;  UTou- 
and  is  composed  of  cinders  of  all  sizes  heaped  wiles  Annalee  des  Voyages^  Paris ;  Rewie  Mor 
loosely  together.  There^  a  crater  on  the  ritime  Goloniale^  Paris;  Arehicee  des  Sciences 
island  thirty  or  forty  yafll  in  diameter  con-  de  Eussie,  edited  by  Dr.  Erman,  St.  Peters- 
taining  boiling  water,  and  emitting  steam  and  burg ;  Bulletin  and  Annales  of  the  Foreign 
sulphurous  vapors.  Severe  earthquake  shocks  Council  at  Lisbon ;  the  Annuario  Maritimo  of 
were  experienced  in  Rhodes  in  April  and  May,  the  Austrian  Lloyds  at  Trieste. 
1868,  destroying  entire  villages  and  causing  a  Asia  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  one 
loss  of  some  hundreds  of  lives.  They  were  pre-  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  geographers,  and  in  its 
ceded  by  great  commotion  of  the  sea,  which,  vast  table  lands,  deserts,  and  mountain  ranges, 
for  a  time,  receded  from  its  ancient  level ;  but  its  inland  seas,  and  its  dense  but  isolated  popula- 
aftor  the  shock,  regained  more  than  its  former  tions,  they  are  sure  of  finding  much  that  is  in- 
territory.  teresting  to  the  scientific  and  often  to  the  gen- 

Turhey  and  Greece  have  been  explored  both  eral  reader.  Beginning  with  its  western  states, 
for  geographical  and  archoeological  purposes,  we  find  that  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  in  Arabia, 
and  one  of  the  latest  books  of  travels  in  refer-  bas  been  visited  in  1862  and  1863  by  two  geog- 
ence  to  both  is  Mr.  Ohr,  Cooke's  "Journey  raphers,  Rev.  T.  J.  Prout,  an  English  clergy- 
Due  East,"  which  was  made  in  1862-'8.  man,  and  M.  W.  Hewlett,  each  cJ  whom  as- 

The  Prussian  General  BSyer  has  issued  a  eended  the  mountain  Gum  Chamar,  the  highest 
circular  to  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  i)eak  of  the  Sinaitic  Mountains.  It  is  situat<# 
different  nations  of  Europe;  proposing  the  about  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Djebel  Eatherin,  and 
measuring  of  an  arc  ofmeridian  from  Palermo  to  according  to  M.  Howlett  is  9,100  feet  high. 
Christiania.  The  progress  toward  completion  Another  English  traveller,  Mr.  Charles  Foster, 
of  most  of  the  topographical  surveys  of  the  has  applied  the  photographic  art  to  the  repre- 
European  states  is  rapid.  The  survey  of  France  sentation  of  this  region,  and  has  given  views 
on  a  scale  of  1-80,000  is  completed ;  but  it  will  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  under 
be  several  years  before  the  map  engravers  will  the  title  of  "  Sinai  Photographed." 
have  finished  their  work  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  re-  The  intellectual  apathy  of  t^e  Turks  has 
.  gretted  that  the  scales  on  which  these  surveys  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  European 
are  made  differ  so  much  in  the  different  states,  scientific  enterprise,  and  early  in  the  year  there 
They  range  fi-om  1-20,000  to  1-288,000 ;  whereas  waa  published  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  Turkish 
if  the  scale  of  1-100,000,  wbich  is  that  of  Prus-  capital,  by  an  Osmanli  scholar,  the  narrative  of 
sia,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Swit-zerlsnd,  Sweden,  a  Journey  of  exploration  along  the  Tnrko-Per- 
Norway,  and  Portugal,  or  of  1-50,000,  which  is  sian  frontier,  entitled  Siahatname^  Hodud, 
that  of  Holland,  Italy,  and  most  of  the  smaller  English  commercial  enterprise  is  making 
German  states,  or  even  of  1-80,000,  which  is  itself  felt  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  well 
that  of  France,  Naples,  Denmark,  and  Belgium,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  Steamboats  now  ply  be- 
were  generally  adopted,  the  maps  of  the  con-  tween  Bassorah  and  Bagdad,  and  a  line  of 
tinental  countries  might  easily  be  brought  steamships  has  been  established  between  Baa- 
together,  and  a  map  of  uniform  scale  of  all  sorah  and  Bombay.  A  railway  is  also  said  to 
made.  The  number  of  geographical  maps  pub-  be  in  progress  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus.  Syria 
lished  in  Europe  during  the  past  year  is  very  has  been  very  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
great,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  most  of   French  Government  since  1861,  and  several 
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eminent  geographers  have  taken  part  in  tbe  Bia,  Ehoraasan,  and  Afghanistan,  by  Captain 

Borvejs  and  nave  published  aocoi||ts  of  their  Claude  Clark*     The  British  Amniralty  nave 

discoveries.     The   War   Department   of  the  published,  in  1863,  a  survey  of  the  Persian 

French  Government  published,  early  in  1863,  Gulf  in  two  charts,  the  result  of  the  labors  of 

a  very  fine  map  of  the  libanus  range  and  ita  Oonmiander  Constable  and  Lieutenant  Stiffe. 

spuTBandofifshoots,  the  result  of  the  topograph-  The  telegraph  ha^  made  its  way  into  Persia, 

ioal  surveys  of  the  French  engineers.    M.  B.  Teheran,  its  capital,  being  in  communication 

Edwards  issued  a  semi-historical  treatise  on  with  Becht,  Tauiis,  and  Bagdad,  and  through 

Syria  from  1840  to  1862 ;  M.  Desmoulins  pub*  the  latter  city  with  Constantinople  and  Europe, 

lished  under  the  sanction  of  the  War  Depart*  The  Persians,  les^  apathetic  and  indolent  than 

ment  **  Hydrographio  and  Statistical  Informs-  Turk  or  Tartar,  have  fairly  started  on  the 

tion  concemmg  the  coast  of   Syria.''     MM.  highway  of  progress;  a  fondness  for  scientific 

H.  Guys,  Louet,  Stepp,  Bevet,  and  Isaacs,  have  research  is  manifested ;  the  young  men  of  the 

written  works  on  Syria,  and  an  English  writer,  higher  classes  are  sent  to  England  and  France 

Mr,  Mansel,  has  published  a  "  Coast  Survey  of  to  be  educated,  and  return  imbued  with  a 

Palestine."    Dr.  Beke,  the  African  travdler,  fondness  for  science.    The  French  language 

has  during  the  past  year  penetrated  into  the  is  taught  in  the  schools  of  Teheran,  and  spoken 

country  lying  east  of  Palestine,  known  as  the  especially  by  the  youth  in  the  streets  of  that 

Hauran,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Galaad-(the  city. 

ancient  Gilead),  but  his  narrative  of  his  travels  The  CatMUua  has  been  explored  within  the 

is  not  yet  published.   Two  French  savans,  MM.  past  two  years  by  several  Bussian  savans,  and 

Mas  Latrie  and  Kotschy,  have  been  exploring  General  Chbdzko,  M.  Lapinsky,  and  M.  O. 

the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  former  has  published  Blau,  have  published  maps  and  narratives  of 

a  map  of  it.  Other  eminent  scholars,  and  among  their  travel&    Captain  Ivanchinzoff  has  made 

the  number  Messrs.  Vogue  and  Waddington,  a  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  published  a 

have  been  engaged  in  archasological  explor-  map  of  it. 

ations  of  the  island,  and  their  labors  have  been  ^ghanistan  has  been  the  scene  of  some  rev- 
rewarded  by  interesting  and  important  disoov-  olutionary  movements  during  the  year  1863, 
eries.  M.  Kotschy,  after  his  return  from  Cyprus,  having  for  their  object  the  obtaining  possession 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  city  of  Herat  (see  Dost  Mohammed  Khai?), 
visited  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  in  the  ancient  but  there  have  been  no  new  geographical  ex- 
province  of  Cilicia.    In  the  district  of  Zeiton,  plorations.    Dr.  Bellew,  who  was  at  the  head 
in  that  pashalic,  he  found  a  littJe  Armenian  of  an  exploring  party  in  that  country,  in  1857, 
confederation  of  about  16,000  souls,  who  had  has  published,  during  the  year,  a  journal  of  his 
maintained  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  indepead*  observations  at  that  time, 
ence,  recognizing  no  other  authority  than  that  Central  Ana  has  been  explored  more  fully 
of  their  patriarch,  whose  see  was  at  the  Monas-  during  the  past  two  years  than  at  any  previous 
tery  of  Sis,  to  the  west  of  Marach.    They  had  period.   The  Eirghis  Prince,  Sultan  Yalitchan- 
been  attacked  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1862,  and  off,  mentioned  in  the  AzmuAL  Cyolop^bdia  for 
some  of  their  people  slain.    The  clergy  of  the  1862,  as  having  traversed  the  slopes  of  the 
confederation  had  sent  a  delegation  to  ask  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  has  continued  his  ex- 
asdstance  and  protection  of  the  Western  powers,  plorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  has  pub- 
Turning  to  PeretOy  we  find  evidences  of  lished    int^esting  narratives  of  his  discov- 
abundant  activity  in  geographical  exploration,  eries  in  the  provinces  of  Eashgar,  Yarkand, 
Northern  Persia  has  been  visited  and  explor-  Khotan,  Aksou,  &c.    M.  de  Semenoff,  a  Bus- 
ed with  great  thoroughness  by  the  Cheva-  sian  geographer,  has  also  continued  his  la- 
lier  Gasteiger-Bavenstein  and  his  party.    The  bora  in  this  region,  and  has  thrown  much  light 
narrative  of  the  scientific  journey  of  M.  Dora  upon  its  orography.    The  Asiatic  Bureau  of 
in  Mazenduan,  Ghilan,  etc.,  in  1861  and  1862,  the  Department  of  Foreign  A&iirs  of  the  Bus- 
has  been  translated  into  Buss,  by  the  Bussian  aian  Government,  has  published  a  special  map 
geographer  Ehanikoff,  who  has  himself  travel-  of  the  lower  portion  of-  the  Amou-daria,  the 
led  through  the  greater  part  of  Persia  and  river  Oxns  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Ehorassan.     Messrs.  Watson,   Brugsch,   and  Siberia  has  been  traversed,  and  its  moun- 
others,  who  ascended  the  pei^  of  Demavend,  tains  and  rivers,  its  coasts  and  valleys,  very 
in  1861,  read  a  paper  before  the  Boyal  Geo-  thoroughly  explored  within  the  past  three  or 
graphical  Society  of  London,  which  was  pub-  four  years,  by  Bussian,  German,  and  French 
lished  in  the  proceedings  of  1862,  giving  an  ao-  geographers.  In  1862  and  1868,  Mfliprs.  Maack, 
count  of  their  ascent.    They  state  the  height  Maximowicz,  Badde,  Fr.  SohmidiPSchwartz, 
of  the  mountain  as  20,800  feet.    Dr.  Brugsch  Gleim,  and  others,  have  traversed  this  dreary 
has  since  published,  at  Leipsic,  an  exteuded  oountry,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
narrative  of  these  explorations  in  this  part  of  eastern  portion  of  it  by  their  interesting  nar- 
Persia,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Voyage  de  VAmr  ratives  of  travel,  and  their  maps,  which  have 
haseade  FrtLmenne  en  Pene,  en  1860,%^  1861,^'  been  remarkable  for  their  minute  accuracy  of 
with  a  map  by  M.  Eiepert.    The  ^^  Journal  of  detail.    A  summary  of  their  discov^^  has 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  at  London ''  been  published  in  London  the  past  yeflBy  Mr. 
contains  a  narrative  of  discoveries  in  Per-  Eavenstein,  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Kusaians 
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on  the  Aiaoor."  A  map  of  the  Bnssion  pos-  the  iDsargents,  who  have  not  yet  been  sab- 
sessions  on  the  Amoor,  has  been  published  at  dued,  thoud^  they  are  less  active  now  than 
St.  Petersburg  by  M.  BartholomoBi.  some  years  nnce.  The  island  of  Formosa  has 
Mantchoo-TartarpyOTMantehooriaj  as  the  re-  been  carefnlly  explored  during  the  past  two 
gion  lying  north  of  China  Proper,  and  south  years.  The  Baron  Richthofen,  geologist  of 
of  the  Amoor,  is  called,  has  also  been  very  the  Prussian  expedition  to  Japan,  ma  published 
fully  explored  since  1861.  Mr.  George  Fleming,  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  orography  of 
whose  (oumey  with  Mr.  A.  Michal,  of  Bhang-  tiie  island,  and  Mr.  Swinhoe,  British  consul  at 
hai,  to  Menkden,  the  capital  of  Mantchoo-Tar-  Taiwan-Foo,  in  that  island,  has  communicated 
tary,  in  the  summer  and  auttmn  of  1861,  was  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  a  long  and 
referred  to  in  the  Annxtal  CroLOPiEDiA  for  interesting  paper  on  its  currents,  harbors,  pro- 
1862,  has,  during  the  past  ^ear,  published  a  ductions  and  people.  It  is  now  a  Chinese  prov- 
narrative  of  his  journey,  with  a  ma^,  under  ince.  The  great  equatorial  current  flows  past 
the  title  of  ^^  Travels  on  Horseback  m  Man-  the  island  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  to  five 
tohoo-Tartary."  The  two  gentlemen  left  Tien-  miles  per  hour.  The  island  produces  excellent 
tsin  on  horseback,  about  the  befrinning  of  July,  lignite  coal,  which  crops  out  on  the  surface, 
and  reaohingthe  great  wall  at  Shan-Hai-Kivan  and  is  worked  by  means  of  adits,  no  shafts 
(where  Mr.  Fleming  ascended  the  mountains  being  sunk.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  tea, 
over  which  the  wall  passes,  and  nearly  lost  his  jute,  rice,  sugar,  and  the  general  fruits  and 
life  from  sunstroke),  passed  beyond  the  waU,  grains  of  a  sub-tropical  region.  The  inhabit- 
visiting  Chung-Hu,  King- Yuen-chow,  Ken*  ants  of  the  southern  cape  of  the  isliuid  are  a 
chow-Fu,  New  Chwang,  an  important  city  tribe  of  aboriginal  savages  numbering  200  or 
on  the  Lian-Ho  river,  where  they  were  assailed  800,  ferocious  in  character,  who  destroy  all 
by  a  mob,  descended  the  river  to  Yeng-tse,  a  strangers  who  are  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
port  recently  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  and  The  other  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  who,  though 
returning  again  to  New  Chwang,  proceeded  formerly  hostile  to  foreigners,  are  now  ready 
thence  to  Moukden,  or  Shen-Yang,  as  the  Tar-  to  trade  with  them. 

tars  call  it,  the  largest  city  of  Mantchooria.  A  German  traveller,  TV.  Beinliold,  has  given 
Here  they  were  so  mudh  annoyed  by  the  inquis-  the  results  of  his  travels  in  a  very  instructive 
itiveness  and  curiosity  of  the  mob,  that  they  volume  entitled  ChtJia  und  die  Chinesen,    A 
were  unable  to  explore  the  city  so  thoroughly  Swiss  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
aa  they  desired.    They,  however,  visited  the  Budolph  Lindau,  early  in  1868,   commenced 
palace,  and  from  an  elevated  terrace  were  able  the  exploration  of   China  and  Japan.     The 
to  comprehend  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  laid  results  of  its  labors  are  awaited  with  interest, 
out.    They  found  the  Chinese  who  have  emi-  Passing  still  eastward,  we  find  in  Japan  abun- 
grated  to  Mantchooria  monopolizing  the  entire  dant  results  of  geographical  research.     The 
business  and  commerce  of  the  countries,  and  volumes  of  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  late  Eng- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  master  race:  lish  Minister  to  Japan,  entitled  ^' Three  years 
their  language  having  almost  entirely  displaced  in  Japan,"  published  in  the  beginning  of  1868, 
the  Tartar  tongue.    An  English  traveller,  Mr,  are  replete  with  interest  in  regard  to  the  to- 
Chas.  Mitchell  Grant,  and  M.  de  Bourboulon,  the  pography,  natural  history,  habits,  manners,  cus- 
French  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  have  toms,  and  political  geography  and  history  of 
both  made  overland  journeys  from  Peking  to  St.  the  ^^  Land  of  the  Dawn ; "  and  their  abundant 
Petersburg,  passing  through  Mantchooria  and  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  drawings  and 
Siberia,  in  1862-'d.    The  narratives  of  their  maps  of  native  artists,  aid  materially  in  giving 
joumeyings  have  not  yet  been  published.    Sir  us  a  knowledge  of  this  singular  people.    This 
John  Hay  and  party  with  him  having  come  by  work  has  been  republished  in  this  country  by 
sea  to  Yiuff-tse,  ascended  the  lian-Ho  river  Messrs.  Harper  &  brothers.    **  A  Lady^s  Visit 
and  visited  New  Chwang,  but  were  unable  to  to  Manilla  and  Japan,"  by  Anna  D'A.,  is  a 
proceed  farther.    Messrs.  Franoelet  and  Boyer  light  pleasant  sketchy  narrative,  but  adds  very 
in  the  autumn  of  1862  set  out  from  Ying-tse,  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.     **  Ni- 
visited  New  Chwang,  and  proceeded  thence  phon  and  Peche-li,  or  two  years  in  Japan 
northward  to  Nioolaevsa  on  the  Amoor,  de-  and  Northern  China,"  by  A.  de  Fonblanqne, 
soending  on  their  way  the  Songari,  and  visit-  is  a  more  instructive  work.    The  lectures  and 
ing  the  city  of   Kirln,  and  afterward  San-  writings  of  Bev.  Dr.  Macgowan  on  Japan,  con- 
sing,  the  last  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  tinned  during  the  past  year,  have  aided  in 
MantchooB^    They  represent  the  region  of  the  giving  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  character  and 
Amoor,  onRussian  Mantchooria,  as  improving  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  geog- 
rapidly  under  the  establishment  of  Kussian  raphy  of  the  country.    Dr.  Macgowan,  now 
military  posts,  and  the  influx  of  emigrants  serving  temporarily  as  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
from  sl\  quarters.    There  have  been,  during*  Government   Hospitals   at   Washington,    has 
the  year  1868,  few  voyages  of  exploration  in  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Government  proposi- 
Cfhina^  but  some  of  the  narratives  of  previous  tions  for%n  industrial  and  scientific  exploration 
explo]|n  have  been  published.    The  progress  of  Eastern  Asia,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
of  conPBroc  has  been  rapid,  though  occasional  agriculture.    The  present  threatening  condi- 
troubles  have  occurred  from  the  movements  of  tion  of  Japan,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
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its  Mikado  or  spiritnal  emperor,  and  several  Cochin  China  are  yalnab]6,conBigtingmainlj  of 

of  its  daimios  or  princes,  is  endeavoring  to  ex-  rice,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  silk,  and  ship  tim- 

Sel  aU  foreigners  from  the  empire,  and  hasren-  her.  There  are  few  metals,  bat  the  adjacent 
ered  their  residence  nnsafe  at  most  of  its  open-  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Bormah  abonnd  in  gold, 
ed  portal,  will  render  geographical  or  scientific  silver,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  the  Malacca,  not 
expeditions  hazardous  for  a  time.  Ambassa-  far  distant,  yields  largely  of  tin.  Ton-King, 
dors  from  Japan  visited  Europe  in  the  summer  the  kingdom  north  of  Cochin  China,  has  also 
of  1862,  and  remained  for  some  months ;  and  its  gold  mines.  A  French  traveller,  M.  Mou- 
another  embassy  was  sent  from  thence  in  hot,  who  ascended  the  Me-Kong,  in  1861,  and 
the  summer  of  186S,  to  remonstrate  against  passed  through  the  forests  of  Cambodia  and^ 
European  settlement  and  obmmerce  in  the  em-  Laos,  and  explored  the  ruins  of  the  great  tem« 
pire.  M.  Humbert  has  published  in  the  ^^Bibl>  pie  of  Nokhor-Yat  and  of  the  city  of  Nokhor 
othiqiie  Unvoerselle^^^  of  Geneva,  an  important  Luoeng,  or  Angkor,  sent  a  narrative  of  his 
paper  on  JapoD,  and  the  "^7ina2e9(2if^o;i»mere»  discoveries  to  the  London  Geographical  So« 
^kterieuTy*^  of  Paris,  contains  interesting  and  eiety,  which  was  pnblished  in  the  beginning  of 
very  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  1868,  but  the  unfortunate  traveller  had  fallen 
commerce  of  the  ports  open  to  foreigners,  a  victim  to  jungle  fever,  in  November,  1861. 
Robert  Fortune,  for  many  years  British  consul  The  Baron  do  Riohthofen  traversed  Camhodday 
in  China,  and  well  known  for  his  efforts  to  Laoi^  and  Siam,  in  1862,  and  has  published 
promote  the  tea  culture  in  British  India,  pub*  papers  on  his  discoveries  in  Petermann's  Mit- 
lished,  in  March,  1868,  *^Tedo  and  Peking,  tkeilunaerij  and  the  ZeiUchrift  J^Brdkunde, 
a  narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  capitals  of  Ja-  Mr.  Schomburgk,  the  botanist,  has  publish- 
pan  and  China,''  a  book  of  great  valoe.  Bar-  ed  an  account  of  the  new  genera  and  species 
on  Riohthofen  published,  about  the  close  of  he  has  discovered  in  Siam;  M.  Booourt,  a 
1862,  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  geology  of  French  nataralist,  has  brought  home  from  the 
the  island  of  Eiu-Siu ;  and  Mr.  Alexis  Perry  same  country  a  remarkable  collection  of  photo* 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  graphs  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Mr. 
a  paper  on  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic  phe-  Edward  O'Reilly  has  traversed  the  Pung-loung 
nomena  of  Japan.  The  maps  of  the  different  mountains,  between  Burmah  and  Siam,  in  or- 
portions  of  the  empire,  prepared  by  native  der  to  ascertain  the  best  route  between  the  two 
geographers,  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  countries.  The  region  north  of  Burmah  Prop- 
and  beauty.  They  greatly  surpass  the  Chinese  er,  lying  along  the  Upper  Irrawadi,  and  extend- 
in  their  attainments,  in  every  department  of  ing  toward  Thibet,  has  been  explored  by  a 
physical  science.  missionary.  Rev.  Thomine  D'Mazure,  who  has 
Passing  southward,  we  come  to  Cochin  CMtiOj  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  extensive  explora-  ^  Joumd  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  at  Calcutta. 
^  tions  and  surveys  by  the  French,  who  have  ob-  The  British  Government  has  united  the  terri-' 
*  tained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  southern  tories  of  Pegu,  Arracan,  and  the  Tenasserim 
portion.  The  Tableau  de  la  Cochin  Chine,  into  a  single  province,  under  the  name  of  Brit- 
by  MM.  Cortambert  and  De  Rosny,  gives  a  ish  Burmah.  Curlew,  or  Calagonk  Island,  off 
very  full  account  of  the  geography,  history,  the  Tenasserim  coast,  has  been  selected  by  Dr» 
and  language  of  the  country,  and  is  aocom-  Duncan  Macpherson,  inspector-general  of  hos* 
panied  by  geographical  and  ethnological  maps,  pitals  at  Madras,  as  the  site  of  a  sanitariumy 
Admiral  Bonard  has  given  an  interesting  nar-  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  salubrious  looali- 
rative  of  his  expedition  up  the  Me-Kong  and  ty  in  the  vicinity  of  Farther  India, 
the  Oudong  rivers,  and  Lake  Tel{^Sab,  as  far  as  The  Andaman  Islands,  though  in  the  vicinity 
#the  rivers  of  Angkor,  or  Nokhor.  The  admiral  of  countries  which  have  been  very  careMly 
regards  the  canal  and  the  port  of  Xankao,  explored,  have  remained  hitherto  almost  whol- 
which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  ly  a  terra  incognita.  An  attempt  was  made, 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  by  treaty  was  to  haye  been  in  1792,  to  establish  a  penal  colony  on  the 
a  part  of  the  French  territory,  but  was  with-  North  Andaman,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  on 
held  fh>m  them  by  the  Annamese,  as  of  little  account  of  the  deadly  character  of  the  climate, 
value.  The  Annamese  are  restive  under  the  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  The  crews 
humiliating  terms  to  which  they  were  subject-  of  vessels  which  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  June,  1862,  and  have  more  island,  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
than  once  put  the  French  garrisons  in  jeopardy,  dragged  off  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  supposed 
The  French  hydrographio  engineers  have  sur-  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  are  believed  ta  be 
veyed  very  cafefully  the  entire  coast  of  Cochin  cannibals.  The  appearance  of  strangers  on  their 
China,  and  established  a  light-house  on  Cape  coasts  seems  to  excite  the  most  deadly  hatred 
St.  Jacques.  The  French  Steamship  Company,  on  the  part  of  the  Mincopie,  as  the  natives  call 
styled  the  Messageries  Imperiales,  have  estab-  themselves,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
lished  a  steamer  service  to  Saigon,  in  their  them  even  if  outnumbered.  The  Sepoys  who 
route  from  Singapore  to  Hong-Kong,  making  were  convicted  but  not  executed,  in  1859,  were 
the  time  from  Singapore  to  Saigon  (637  miles)  sent  to  the  South  Andaman,  but  so  far  as  is 
three  days,  and  from  Saigon  to  Hong-Eong  known  but  one  of  them  escaped  death.  Dr. 
(915  miles)    five  days.     The  productions  of  Frederick  Mouat,  who  was  commissioned  to 
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sarvej  the  islands,  and  select  a  suitable  place  rated  parts  of  Jays,  and  Celebes,  are  all  forest 
for  a  penal  colony,  published,  in  1663,  a  narra-  countries,  but  Timor,  and  the  smaller  islands 
tive  of  his  voyage  of  discovery,  under  the  tiUe  near  it,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Flores,  Sumba- 
of  ^*  Adventures  and  Researches  among  the  An-  wa,  Lombock,  and  Bali,  are  mainly  destitute 
daman  Idands."  He  found  the  isUuids  covered  of  forest  trees.  The  monsoons  or  trade  winds 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  trees  are  deflected  in  their  course  by  the  islands,  and, 
equalling  in  ^^h  the  giant  sequoias  of  Califor-  while  the  southern  part  of  Borneo  and  Celebes 
nia  (one  of  Siem  was  seventy-six  feet  in  cir-  have  a  southeast  monsoon  and  fair  weather, 
cumference  at  the  top),  and  belonging  mostly  from  April  to  November,  the  northern  part  of 
to  the  mangrove  and  banian  families.  Ezten-  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a  south- 
sive- marshes  in  some  sections  sent  up  their  west  monsoon,  andrain  during  the  same  period, 
deadly  exhalations,  but  at  other  points  the  isl-  The  publication  by  Melville,  at  Batavia,  of 
ands  seemed  healtMuL  They  saw  but  few  of  the  magnificent  atlas  of  the  Butch  East  In- 
the  natives,  but  when  they  did  meet  them,  a  dies  of  Cambee  and  Yersteeg,  is  an  interesting 
combat  always  followed.  In  one  of  these  skir-  event,  as  marking  the  advance  of  Batavia  iu 
mishes  they  took  a  young  Andaman  prisoner,  civilization  and  intelleotual  culture.  Dr.  Bern- 
He  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  stein,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  has  been  engaged  for 
after  a  time  seemed  to  become  partially  civil*  two  years  past  in  an  exploration  of  the  natural 
ized,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  infer-  history  of  the  Molucca  islands,  and  8enor  Sem- 
mation  from  him  respecting  his  former  mode  per  continues  to  publish  interesting  and  in- 
of  lifb.  After  some  months  he  was  attacked  structive  monographs  on  the  islands  of  Luzon, 
with  cholera,  and  though  he  recovered  from  and  in  his  later  publications  has  given  a  very 
the  attack  itself  he  did  not  regain  his  vigor,  full  account  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  back  to  his  who  are  known  as  Negritos.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
native  island.  Here  he  was  left,  but  nothing  emment  has  caused  the  maps  of  the  hydro- 
more  was  ever  heard  from  him.  graphical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines 

Rev.  Charles  Parish,  who  also  visited  these  to  be  published.  Mindanao,  one  of  these  id- 
islands  a  little  after  Dr.  Mouat's  expedition,  ands,  which  is  rich  in  vegetation  as  well  as  in 
has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Proceed-  mineral  wealth,  has  hitherto  been  partly  inde- 
ings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  pendent,  but  within  the  past  year  the  Spanish 
M.  Pihau-DufeUlay,  who  explored  the  South  authorities  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
Andaman,  has  communicated  to  the  Bulletin  de  island.  A  German  statistician,  Mr.  Friedmann, 
la  Societe  ArUhrowlogiqtte  a  paper  in  regard  to  has  published  in  the  Zeitsekrift  fur  Brdhunde<, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 

The  Malayan  Archipelago,  with  its  numer-  dies.    The  whole  population  is  about  18  mil- 

ousidands,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  and  en-  lions,  of  which  11,948,019  are  inhabitants  of 

titled,  from  its  great  extent,  to  be  regarded  as  Java   and   Madura;    1,746,062   of  Sumatra; 

almost  a  continent  of  itself,  has  been  made  the  1,646,605  of  Timor ;  886,688  of  Dutch  Borneo ;  ' 

subject  of  some  very  interesting  investigations  471,061  of  Palembang;  215,277  of  Celebes,  and 

by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  an  eminent  traveller  and  the  small  islands  adjacent ;  and  the  remainder 

physidst,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  isl-  of  the  smaller  islands. 

ands  of  the  archipelago.  Mr.  Wallace  com-  We  complete  our  survey  of  the  geographical 
municated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Geographical  progress  of  Asia  with  a  few  words  on  what  has 
Society,  and  to  the  British  Association,  in  rela-  been  done  in  India  the  past  year.  Geographi- 
tion  to  its  physical  geography.  He  regards  it  cal  researches  in  that  vast  peninsula  have  been 
as  divisible  into  two  districts,  having  entirely  incessant  for  ^|iany  years  past ;  now  measuring 
distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  the  one  assimilat-  the  Himalayas  and  watciiing  their  glaciers^ 
ing  to  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Asia,  and  the  penetrating  into  the  beautiftd  vales  of  Gash- 
older to  the  very  diverse  productions,  animal  mere,  or  mounting  to  the  lofty  plateau  of 
and  vegetable,  of  Australia.  These  two  dis-  Thibet,,  where  amid  a  heat  that  scorches  in 
tricts,  at  the  little  islands  of  Baly  and  Lom-  summer,  and  a  cold  that  congeals  the  vitals 
bock,  are  brought  very  near  together;  being  in  the  winter,  the  worshippers  of ^  the  Grand 
separated  only  by  a  strait  fifteen  miles  wide;  Llama  maintain  their  isolated  existence;  or 
yet  on  the  one  island  the  birds  and  plants  are  tracing  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  or  the  Brah- 
not  only  of  different  species  from  those  in  maputra  from  their  sources  in  the  plateau  be- 
the  other,  but  of  different  genera  and  famUies.  tween  the  Himalaya  and  the  Knen-Lun  moun- 
Java,apartof  Sumatra,Amboyna,&imbawa,  a  tains  through  the  gateways  where  they  pass 
part  of  Bomon,  the  west  end  of  Ceram,  the  southward  between  peaks  never  fet  trodden  by 
north  part  of  Gilolo,  and  all  the  small  islands  human  foot ;  or  farther  southward,  seeking 
around  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  amid  the  Yindhya,  the  Ghauts,  or  the  Nilgherry 
and  the  islands  of  Siau  and  Sanguir,  are  whol-  mountains,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
ly  volcanic,  as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  the  flow  down  their  slopes,  the  wonders  of  the 
Philippine  group.  The  remainder  of  the  Ma-  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom ;  or  onoe 
lay  an  Archipelago  is  generally  free  from  vol-  more  engaged  in  these  practical  labors  of  rail- 
canic  action.  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  way  survey  and  construction,  or  the  laying  out 
the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  uhculti-  of  military  roads,  and  the  selection  of  snitable 
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looations for  Mmitortumc,  prdeaio work, indeed,  They  have  no  knowledge  of  fire  arms;  but 
bat  not  lese  fall  of  promise  in^e  fhtare  devel*  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow — 
opment  of  Hindostan  in  its  aspects  of  civUiza-  killing  their  game  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yiurds. 
tion  and  commerce.  The  past  year  has  not  They  are  a  miserable  looking  race,  and  speak 
been  less  prolific  than  its  predecessors  in  nar-  a  dialect  of  Oingalese  mixed  with  Telinga, 
ratives  of  these  explorations.  The  Schlagent-  which  is  not  generally  understood  by  the 
wait  brothers  have  continued  the  pnbUoation  Cingalese.  They  worship  a  tortoise,  called 
of  their  interesting  work  on  the  Himalayas ;  Ebba,  as  their  only  divinity,  making  sacrifices 
Br.  Hooker  has  contribnted  new  additlonB  to  ■  to  it  in  sickness  and  at  childbirt±u  If  the  sick 
Indian  botany ;  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Thnil-  person  for  whom  the  offering  is  made  does  not 
lier  have  pa^ed  their  investigations  into  litUa  speedily  recover,  he  or  she  is  abandoned  to  die 
Thibet  and  Cashmere,  and  the  results  of  their  alone,  and  tiie  body  remains  unburied.  The 
labors  have  been  laid  before  the  Boyal  Geo-  women  of  the  tribe  are  totally  sedaded ; 
graphical  Society  in  two  interesting  papers,  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  appifach  their 
Major  Walker  has  communicated  to  the  ^^«iour-  villages,  and  a  father  never  sees  his  daughter 
nal  of  the  Asiatio  Society"  at  Calcutta  a  afber  she  has  grown  up,  nor  a  mother  her  nude 
^*  Memoir  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  In*  children  after  tiiey  have  reached  the  age  of 
dia,"  and  recent  addldons  to  the  geographical  manhood.  Formerly  the  tribe  wore  no  cloth- 
knowledge  of  districts  bordering  on  the  British  ing,  but  within  the  last  generation  o»  two  tiiey 
trans^lAdus  frontier.  Capt.  Knight  has  pub-  have  adopted  a  scanty  wardrobe, 
liahed  ^  The  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cash-  The  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  have  bien  fii- 
mere  and  Thibet ;  "  Bev.  H.  Baker,  "  The  Hill  moos  for  ages,  and  have  yielded  a  princely  reve- 
Aryans  of  Travancore,"  and  another  mission-  nue  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  ieAand.  The  Butch 
ary,  in  the  ^^Charch  Missionary  Intelligencer,'  Government  formerly  held  the  monopoly  of 
^^Travanoore  and  its  Population; "  Br.  Hugh  the  fishery  of  Hie  Tiimevelly  Pearl  Banks  near 
Cle^horn,  *^  The  Forests  and  Gardeos  of  South  Tuticorin,  and  received  a  net  income  of  about 
India;" Prof Flechia,"/mjEy^oJ.A^2t>-/ni{iaiio;"  $100,000  per  annum  from  it;  but  they  seem 
Br.  Hoffmeister  (the  botanist  of  Prince  Wal-  to  have  fished  too  recklessly,  and  the  product 
demar's  expedition),  an  interesting  account  of  had  greatly  diminished  before  it  passed  into 
the  botanical  peculiarities  of  Ceylon,  the  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1822  the  revenue 
Himalaya,  and  the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  in  the  derived  was  about  $66,000,  and  in  1830  about 
EeltUion  du  Voyage  of  that  expedition.  Mr.  $50,000;  but  from  that  time  till  1860-'61  there 
Howard  laid  before  the  Linnraan  Society  of  was  no  yield.  In  1861,  tiiere  was  a  revenue  to 
London,  in  June,  1863,  specimens  of  ohinchona  the  Government  of  over  $100,000,  and  in  1862 
bark  and  quinine,  procured  from  the  trans-  about  the  same  sum;  but  in  1868  there  was  a  fail-* 
planted  ohinchona  of  India,  demonstrating  the  are,  owing,  the  divers  believed,  to  the  presence 
success  of  the  transplantation.  Messrs.  Cassels  of  two  other  moUusks  on  the  banks,  called 
and  Medlioott  have  published  farther  communi-  Soorum  and  KoUihoz  (belon^g  to  the  families 
cations  concerning  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Modiola  and  Avicula),  which  destroyed  the 
India.  Mr.  Stokes  has  read  a  paper  *^  On  the  oysters.  The  pearl  oyster,  it  shoald  be  said, 
Indian  Arc  of  Meridian"  before  tiie  Boyal  So-  is  not  a  true  oyster,  but  rather  a  mussel,  seour- 
dety,  which  has  been  published  in  the  **  Phil-  ing  itself  to  the  rocks  by  a  byssus  or  foot, 
osophioal  Transactions."  Surveys  have  been  whiohit  can  throw  off  at  pleasure.  The  super- 
made  by  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  maps  intendent  of  the  TinneveUy  Pearl  Banks,  Capt. 
and  ohfl^rts  prepared  and  published  of  the  Strait  Phipps,  has  now  undertaken  to  propagate  the 
of  Palk,  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  part  of  the  coast  pearl  oyster  by  an  artificial  system,  patting  the 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  currents  of  the  Gulf  of  Ben-  adult  oyster  into  a  basin  walled  in  and  strewed 
gal  daring  the  southwest  monsoon.  with  loose  coral,  and  rearing  the  young  oysters 
A  paper  was  read  before  the  Ethnological  in  a  division  of  the  basin  till  they  are  of  suffi- 
Society  of  London,  at  its  Beoember  meeting,  oient  age  to  be  removed  to  one  of  the  pearl  banks, 
prepared  by  a  Tamil,  a  native  of  Ceylon^  on  tbs  which  has  been  cleared  of  all  offensive  or  de- 
Weddos  or  Widdos,  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  structive  shell  fish,  mud,  &c.  By  thus  stocking 
that  island,  of  whom  little  has  been  hitherto  the  buiks  suocessAilly,  he  is  confident  that  the 
known.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  direct  fishery  can  be  kept  hereafter  at  its  highest 
descendants  of  some  royal  families  or  chie&  point  of  productiveness,  and  the*  pearls  of  Tu- 
who  were  driven  into  the  forests  of  the  interior  ticorin  now,  as  of  old,  be  in  demand  in  all  the 
when  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Buddhists  markets  of  the  world. 

2,200  years  ago.  They  have  remained  entirely  Turning  now  to  Afbioa,  we  find  the  veil  of 
distinct  from  the  other  races  of  the  island —  Isis  at  least  partially  lifted,  and  the  secret  of  the 
neither  intermarrying  nor  commingling  with  source  of  the  White  Nile,  sought  for  more  than 
them  in  any  way.  The  men  have  occasionally  three  thousand  years  in  vain,  at  last  exposed, 
exchanged  wax,  ivory  and  dried  venison  for  The  history  of  the  discovery  is  deeply  inter- 
salt  and  arrow  root.  They  have  recently  com-  esting :  all  efforts  to  penetrate  to  the  source 
menced  cultivating  the  soil,  but  subsist  chiefly  of  the  White  Nile  by  ascending  the  river  had 
on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  which  they  kill  utterly  failed ;  partly  from  the  ferocity  and 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  preserve  in  honey,  hostility  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  its  upper 
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waters,  and  partlj  from  the  difficulty  of  ob«  asoended  the  hillj  Usagara  range  to  the  more 

taining  interpreters  and  porters  to  traverse  the  level  lands  of  th|^  interior,  penetrated  into  the 

unfriendly  region.    Oapt.  Burton  had  proposed  wild  region  of  Ugogo,  where  the  inhabitants 

to  reach  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior,  and  usually  have  abundant  crops  and  herds,  but 

thus  prepare  the  way  for  seeking  the  source  of  were  this  year  suffering  from  a  terrible  famine, 

the  Nile^  by  an  expedition  westward  from  Zan-  the  result  of  an  extensive  drought.     They 

zibar  at  a  distance  of  4°  or  5°  S.  of  the  equa-  were  a  fierce,  savage  people ;    so  avaricious 

tor.    Amving  after  great  difficulty  and  danger  ordinarily  that  they  would  not  admit  caravans 

in  1858  at  Ea26h,  midway  between  Lake  Tan-  into  their  villages.     The  wild  game  lalled  by 

ganyika  and  the  coast,  he  was  taken  sick  there  Oiq>t.  Speke  and  his  company  in  this  country 

and  was  compelled  to  send  forward  his  com-  was  at  once  seized  by  these  peop]e,  and  an  ex- 

panion,  Oapt.  Speke,  to  continue  the  ezplora-  orbitant  Kongo  or  toll  exacted  for  the  use  of 

tion  alone.    After  visiting  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  ground  on  which  they  encamped.     The 

Oaptain  S^eke  proceeded  to  the  southern  ex-  two  travellers  (for  Grant  had  recovered  snffi- 

tremity  of  a  long  lake  called  by  the  natives  oiently  to  join  his  companion)  reached  Unya- 

Nyanza,  which  &ey   asserted  extended  400  muezi,  or  the  Gountry  of  the  Moon,  about  the 

miles  to  the  north,  fmd  had  its  outlet  in  a  river  end  of  January,  1861,  with  the  loss  by  deser- 

frequented  by  white  men.     Oapt  Speke  be-  tioa  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  while  over 

came  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the  be-  one  half  of  their  animals  were  dead,  and  alike 

lief  that  this  lake  was  the  long  sought  source  proportion  of  their  property  stolen,  and  the 

of  the  Nile,  and  as  he  could  not  descend  the  famine  made  their  expenses  unpreoedentediy 

lake  he  returned  to  Kaz6h  and  communicated  high.    The  inhabitants  of  TJnyamuezi,  or  *'Hen 

his  belief  to  Oapt.  Burton,  who  received  it  of  the  Moon,"  as  the  Hindoos,  who  formerly 

with  sneers,  and  finally  quarrelled  with  him  on  traded  with  the  Eastern  Ooast,  called  them,  are 

that  ground.     Oapt.  Speke  returned  to  Eng-  the  greatest  traders  in  Africa.    They  are  quite 

land,  and  having  laid  his  views,  and  the  reasons  intelligent,  and  smelt  iron  from  the  ore  in  ^eir 

which  induced  him  to  entertain  them,  before  own  country,  and  manufacture  iron  implements 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  body,  to-  very  expertly.    They  also  weave  cotton  and 

gether  with  several  liberal  gentlemen,  provided  keep  many  flocks  and  herds.    But  with  this 

the  necessary  means  for  undertaking  another  partial  civilization,  tiiey  are  great  smokers  and 

expedition  which  should  give  him  the  oppor-  drinkers,  and  lack  courage,    hi  this  country  the 

tunity  of  testing  his  theory  and  perfecting  the  travellers  encountered  famine  again  and  war 

discovery  which  he  believed  he  had  made.  between  a  young  brigand  chief  and  the  Arab 

It  was  in  October,  1860,  that,  with  an  outfit  traders  who  visited  the  country,  and  wwe 

as  complete  as  he  could  obtain,  and  accompa-  compelled  to  return  to  Eaz^  to  reinforce  their 

nied  by  Oapt.  Grant,  like  himself  an  officer  of  caravan,  and  endeavor  to  make  arrangements 

the  Indian  army,  Oapt.  Speke  reached  Zanzi-  for  peace.     After  many  delays  and  wearisome 

bar,  and  witii  a  caravan  of  more  than  200  men,  experiences  of  native  extortion,  Oaptain  Speke, 

consisting  of  a  few  Hottentots,  who  proved  leaving  Grant  at  £az^,  passed  through  Uzinza 

only  a  burden,  25  Beluchs  or  Balochs,  an  es-  and  Sorombo,  when  he  was  compelled  to  re- 

cort  through  Uzaramo,  sent  by  the  Sultto  oi  turn  to  Eaz^  by  the  refusal  of  his  whole  camp 

Zanzibar,  75  freed  slaves  under  an  Arab  cap-  to  go  forward,  because,  as  they  alleged,  it  was 

tain,  100  negro  porters,  and  a  supply  of  mules,  an  enemy's  country.    From  £az^  Oapt.  Speke 

donkeys,  and  goats,  set  out  for  Uzaramo.    The  sent  back  to  the  coast  for  more  beads  and 

travellers  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the  de-  clothes,  and  fifty  armed  men,  and  having  ob- 

sertions  of  these  porters  and  escorts,  whidi  tained   them,  he  moved  forward,  and  after 

often  compelled  them  to  hire  others,  frequently  much  trouble  reached  the  beautiful  country  of 

worthless  vagabonds,  at  exorbitant  rid»s,  and  Karague,  where  King  Rumanika,  an  Abyssinian 

as  often  caused  them  heavy  losses  of  their  by  birth,  welcomed  them  cordially,  and  treated 

goods,  stolen  by  the  deserters,  or  plundered  them  with  great  kindness.    Here  the  highest 

by  the  natives  of  the  countries  through  which  standard  of  beauty  for  woman   is   extreme 

they  passed.    Only  18  of  the  whole  number  en-  obecdty,  and  the  kmg's  wives  and  daughters 

gaged  remained  with  them  through  their  jour-  were  fattened  till  they  could  not  stand.  Leaving 

neyings,  and  these,  whom  Oapt.  Speke  calls  his  his  friend  Grant,  who  was  again  ill,  with  the  kind- 

*'  Faithfuls,"  were  treated  with  great  consid-  hearted  Rumanika,  Oapt.  Speke  pushed  on  to 

oration  at  Oairo,  and  sent  back,  with  an  addi-  Uganda,  and  while  traversing  that  country,  on 

tional  year's  pay  as  bounty,  by  the  Oriental  the  28th  of  January,  1862,  caught  sight  of 

Oompany's  steamers  to  2ianzibar.     From  Uza-  Lake  Kyanza  for  the  first  time  in  this  expe- 

ramo,  the  expedition  passed  through  Usagara,  dition.     He  reached   the   capital  of  Mt^sa, 

an  upland  country,  where  Oapt.  Grant  was  at-  the    King    of    Uganda,     on    the    19th    of 

tacked  with  the  acclimating  fever.    This  fever  February,  and   by  a  judicious    mixture    of 

did  not  leave  him  entirely  while  he  remained  audaciousness    and    prudence,    succeeded   in 

in  the  country,  recurring  at  intervals  of  about  gaining  the  favor  of  this  tyrant,  who  seems 

a  fortnight,  though  lighter  in  the  latter  part  of  to  have  been  a  second  King  of  Dohomey.    To 

their  journey.     As  soon  as  Oapt.  Grant  was  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  king,  one  at  least  of 

convalescent,  Oapt.  Speke  left  him  and,  having  his  subjects  is  executed  daily,  usually  for  some 
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trifling  departare  from  the  oonrt  etiquette,  and  one  of  the  recently  discovered  tribntaries  of 
nearly  everjdaysome  one  of  the  hapless  wives  the  Upper  Nile,  a;i^  are  endeavoring  to  ad- 
of  the  despot  was  led  away  to  death  for  the  vanee  into  the  interior.  They  have  met  with 
very  slightest  offences.  When  he  heard  that  Consnl  Petherick's  tribes  of  Niam-Niams,  and 
the  white  men  were  coming,  in  a  paroxysm  of  think  his  reports  not  enthrely  without  foonda- 
fury  he  caused  fifty  big  men  and  five  hnndred  tion.  Mr.  Baker  went  forward  after  a  short 
small  ones  to  be  executed.  The  country  of  time  to  explore  the  great  bend  of  the  Kile,  but 
Uganda  surrounds  the  whole  northwestern  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  By  this  expe* 
shoulder  of  Lake  Nyanza,  which  is  pear-shaped,  dition  Oapts.  Speke  and  Grant  have  demon* 
the  widest  portion  being  at  the  southern  ex-  strated  that  the  Nile,  which  must  henceforth 
tremity.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  king-  be  reckoned  as  starting  from  the  headwaters 
dom  of  Uganda  lies  along  the  e<niator,  which  of  Lake  Nyanza,  is  over  2,800  miles  in  length, 
is  also  the  northern  line  of  the  lake.  Oaptain  and  that  it  receives  very  few  affluents.  They 
Speke  spent  five  months  in  Uganda,  having  have  also  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of 
brought  his  companion  there  as  soon  as  he  was  its  coarse,  and  also  that  of  the  Lakes  Nyanza 
able  to  travd.  In  company  with  the  king  and  and  Tanganyika,  are  in  a  deep  and  narrow  val- 
the  queen-mother,  who  is  the  most  important  ley;  and  it  has  been  rendered  nearly  certain 
personage  in  the  redm  after  the  king,  he  made  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  discharging  its 
several  excursions  on  the  lake,  which  he  found  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Shire, 
to  be  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Mt6sa  an  affluent  of  the  Zambesi,  emptying  into  the 
was  not  willing  that  he  should  leave  him,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  the  queen-  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  are  in  the  same  vicinity 
mother,  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  ob-  on  the  elevated  plateau  about  three  degrees 
taining  European  goods,  that  he  was  at  last  south  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  lakes  in 
permitted  to  depart.  The  king  finally  gave  which  they  take  their  rise  are  fed  by  streams 
him  letters  of  protection,  and  commended  him  from  the  group  of  mountains  rising  from  that 
to  the  King  of  Ungoro,  but  parted  witli  him  plateau,  and,  though  nearly  under  the  equator, 
with  great  reluctance.  The  travellers  left  the  lifting  their  peaks  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow, 
capital  of  Uganda  in  July,  1862,  and  after  some  The  narrative  of  Oapt  Speke,  entitled  ^^  Journal 
trouble  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  nativesL  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  by 
reached,  about  two  weeks  later,  the  actual  John  Banning  Speke,  with  portrait,  maps  and 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  leaves  the  lake  a  numerous  illustrations,  was  published  in  Lon- 
broad  stream  460  feet  wide,  and  descends  at  don  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  and  in  this 
once  a  rock-broken  fall  of  about  twelve  feet,  country  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brotiiers,  in  April, 
called  by  the  natives  ^*  the  stones,"  but  named  1864.  At  the  November  (1868)  meeting  of  the 
by  Oapt.  Speke,  Ripon  Falls.  Yisiting  the  cap-  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  a  paper 
ital  of  Kamrasi,  the  savage  King  of  Ungoro,  the  was  communicated  by  Baron  von  Decken  in  re- 
travellers  were  detained  there  from  August  to  lation  to  the  mountain  peaks  of  EUima-n^jaro, 
November,  1862,  and  a  fortnight  later  reached  which  lie  southeast  of  Lake  Nyanza,  which  the 
the  country  of  the  Madi,  where  they  found  a  baron  had  ascended  during  the  past  year.  He 
Turkish  caravan.  Between  these  points  the  describes  two  mountain  ranges  lying  between 
Nile  makes  a  great  bend  westward,  and  is  re-  Lake  Jip6  and  Lake  Nyanza,  the  first,  the 
ported  to  unite,  at  its  extreme  comer,  wit^  Aruscha  range,  being  about  4,000  feet  high, 
another  lake,  named  by  the  natives  the  Little  and  the  second,  a  considerable  distance  east 
Luta  Nzige,  or  lake  of  tiie  dead  locusts,  said  to  and  north,  much  loftier,  and  as  yet  unnamed, 
be  200  nules  long  and  50  broad.  The  tribes  on  but  forming,  as  he  believed,  the  eastern  water- 
the  Nile  at  this  part  of  its  course  were  at  this  shed  of  Lake  Nyanza.  From  the  Aruscha 
time  engaged  in  war,  and  the  travellers  were  range  the  two  snowy  peaks  of  Eilima-n^jaro 
compelled  to  cross  on  the  chord  of  the  bend,  were  in  full  view.  The  miun  x>eak,  which  he 
and  thus  failed  to  explore  about  seventy  miles  ascertained  by  triangulation  to  be  20,065  feet 
of  the  course  of  the  river,  in  which  it  accom-  high,  had  its  snow  Ikie  at  about  17,000  feet  in 
plishes  a  descent  of  about  1,000  feet.  In  Feb-  height.  He  ascended  the  main  peak  to  the 
ruory,  1868,  in  company  with  the  Turkish  height  of  13,900  feet,  when^  his  companions 
caravan,  they  reached  Qondokoro,  where  Oapt.  having  given  way  on  account  of  the  rar^ustion 
Speke  was  welcomed  by  his  old  friend,  Oapt.  of  the  atmosphere,  he  was  forced  to  retrace  his 
Samuel  Baker,  who  had  come  thither  in  search  steps.  In  his  travels,  the  baron  had  met  with 
of  him,  and  prepared  to  relieve  his  wants,  a  terrible  pest,  a  fiy  cudled  by  the  natives  Don" 
Here  too  he  met  Madame  Tinne,  her  sister  and  deroho^  whose  bite  was  as  deadly  as  thst  of  the 
daughter,  Dutch  ladies,  who  had  embarked  on  Tsetse,  but  affected  asses  and  dogs  only.  The 
the  NUe  at  Khartum,  on  a  small  steamer,  ac-  draught  asses  of  his  caravan  were  destroyed 
companied  by  four  other  ships,  with  a  suite  of  by  it. 

about  200  persona,  among  whom  were  two  Betraeing  our  steps,  we  recur  to  explorations 
travellers,  M.  de  Heuglin  and  M.  Steudner.  made,  or  attempted,  in  yubia^  Abifminia,  and 
Those  ladies  had  undertaken  the  exploration  of  E^ypt^  during  1868.  The  delegation  sent  out 
the  White  Nile,  and  from  intelligence  since  by  the  Oarl  Bitter  Association  of  Gotha  to  as- 
received,  have  entered  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  certain  the  fate  of  Dr.  Yogel,  proved  unsuo- 
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cessfiil.    Leaving  the  Bed  Bea  at  Massoaa,  it  French  traveller  who  has  spent  some  years  in 

visited  at  first  tibe  conntry  of  the  Bogos,  and  Senegambia,  and  made  many  important  discov- 

its  capital,  Keren,  sitaated  on  the  confines  of  eries  there,  has  communicated^  in  186S,  to  the 

Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  Here  the  delegation  eep-  Bi^etiaof  the  French  GeographicaL  Society, 

arttted,  and  Messrs.  de  Heuglin  and  Steudner  an  account  of  an  excursion  made  by  him  in 

(who,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  joined  1861  into  Djolo^  to  explore  the  country  lying 

Madame  Tinne),  with  Dr.  Schubert,  traversed  between  Lake  Ghier  and  the  Gambia  river.  Of 

Abyssinia,  visiting  Adoa,  Axmn,  and  Gondar,  3(ntdan  there  is  little  of  interest  to  record.  Dr. 

and  finally  reached  Khartum  by  a  long  detour;  Baiki^,  whose  exploration  of  the  Niger  has 

while  Messrs.  Munzinger  and  Einzelbaoh,  going  been  noticed  in  a  previous  volume,  has  com- 

directly  to  EhartOm,  proceeded  thence  to  £or*  munioated  to  the  Royal  G^ographiciEd  Society 

do&m,  and   attempted  to  enter  Darf^r,  but  a  paper  on  Nup6.    The  black  Marabout,  £L 

found  that  their  lives  would  almost  oertiunly  H^ji  Omar,  who  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 

be  sacrificed  if  they  entered  that  savage  region,  most  bitter  and  bloodthirsty  enemiea  of  Euio- 

and  prudently  relinquished  the  attempt    M.  peans  in  Africa,  and  who  was  defeated  in  his 

Munzinger  returned  to  Massoua,  and  M.  Kin*  repeated  efforts  to  drive  the  French  out  of 

zelbaoh  went  back  to  Germany.  Senegambia,  from  1854  to  1859,  has,  by  the 

In  Egypt,  an  Egyptian  institute  has  been  ea-  force  of  his  character,  attained  to  supreme 

tablished,  which  is  busying  itself  with  questions  power  in  Western  Soudan, 
of  geography,  history,  agriculture,  aron»ology,        Upper  and  Lqimt  Guinea  have  been  explor- 

and  medical  science.    It  has  already  published  ed  by  individual  travellers  during  the  past  year, 

a  large  volume  of  transactions.    The  Egyptian  though  by  no  large  expedition.    The  British 

Government  has  conmienced  a  topographical  Government  have  added  the  new  and  thriving 

survey  of  the  country.     Baron  von  Kremer,  city  of  Abbeokuta,  and  the  country  adjacent,  to 

Austrian  consul  at  Cairo,  has  prepared  a  very  their  African  possessions,  and  Captain  Burton, 

elaborate  work  on  the  Gipsies  of  Egypt.    M.  the  African  traveller,  now  British  consul  at 

Burgsoh   has   communicated  to  the  French  Fernando  Po,  who  visited  it  early  in  1868, 

Geographical  Society  at  Paris  a  dissertation  and,  In  connection  with  Ci^tain  Bedingfield, 

on  Avaris  and  Tanis.  explored  the  river  Ogun  on  which  it  is  sitoa- 

Proceeding  westward,  we  find  that  M.  de  ted,  states  that  it  is  fast  beconiing  one  of  the 
Beurmann,  at  the  commencement  of  1868,  tira*  most  powerful  States  of  Upper  Guinea.  The  Brit- 
versed  TripoU  from  Bengehazi  to  Au^jelah,  ish  Government  have  also  occupied  Whydah, 
intending  to  penetrate  by  that  route  into  and  are  exercising  a  restraining  influence  upon 
Waday,  in  search  of  Dr.  Vogel,  but,  finding  ac-  the  inhuman  barbarities  of  the  King  of  Dimo- 
oess  to  that  kingdom,  by  the  direct  route,  cut  mey.  MM.  Guillevin  and  Repin,  two  French 
off,  he  returned  as  far  asMourzouk,  and  thence  travellers  who  have  visited  Dahomey,  confirm 
turned  his  course  toward  Bomou.  His  arrival  the  previous  accounts  of  his  cruelties.  The 
at  Kuka,  in  the  sunmier,  has  been  ascertained,  kingdom  of  Yarriba,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
M.  Duveyrier,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  was  an  important  and  powerful  State  in  the 
the  years  1861  and  1862  in  southern  Tunis  and  Niger,  had  been  entirely  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  Country  qf  the  Tuarieke^  has  published  a  considerable  portions  of  it  are  now  absorbed  in 
very  interesting  monograph  on  the  Tuaricks  Abbeokuta.  The  region  of  the  Gaboon  and 
and  their  country.  He  found  a  chain  of  moun-  the  mountainous  region  about  its  headwaters, 
tarns  (the  Hoggar  range)  with  an  altitude  of  where  M.  du  Chaillu  hunted  the  goriUas, 
about  6,750  feet,  in  a  region  which  all  maps  have  been  objects  of  special  attention  the  past 
have  hitherto  represented  aa  avast  plain«  The  year.  MM.  Braou^zeo  and  Touchard,  French 
Tuaricks  are  remarkable  among  the  natives  naval  officers,  have  ascended  and  surveyed  the 
of  Africa,  and  especially  among  Mohanune-  river,  and  testify  to  the  cannibalism  of  the 
dan  natives,  for  the  liberty,  influence,  and  Ihne  (pronounced  Fangs)  and  other  tribes  of 
authority  enjoyed  by  their  women.  In  this  re«  that  r^on ;  Captain  Burton  has  spent  some 
spect  they  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  any  time  with  this  tribe,  and  contributed  an  inter* 
other  people  of  Northern  Africa.  A  delega-  esting  paper  on  their  habits,  customs,  etc..  to 
tion  from  the  Tuaricks  visited  France,  in  1862,  the  Anthropological  Beview ;  and,  on  another 
and  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  occasion,  ascended  the  Cameroons  mountain, 
nation  and  on  the  Government,  by  their  digni-  a  volcano  near  the  Gulf  of  Biafra,  which  he  re* 
ty  and  intelligence.  An  experiment  has  iMen  gards  as  the  Ocwy  OxijfUL  of  the  ancient  geog^ 
in  progress  for  some  years  for  the  improvement  raphera 

of  the  caravan  route  across  the  Sahara,  by       MM.  duBellay  and  Sreval,  two  French  navsl 

means  of  artesian  wells  which  should  render  officers,  explored  in  the  summer  of  1862  the 

the  regions  around  tibem  fertile  oases.    Emi-  river  Ogo-Wai,  which  dijscharges  its  waters 

nent  French  engineers  have  been  engaged  in  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.    It  is  a  mile  and  a 

it  and  it  has  proved  successfuL  half  wide  for  a  distance  of  about  180  miles,  and 

Turning  to  the  western  coast,  Senegambia^  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers, 

where  the  French  have  a  colony  of  consider-  the  Okanda  and  N'Gounyai,  the  latter  flowing 

able  extent,  has  been  agitated  by  wars  between  from  the  S.  E.,  and  the  former  believed  to 

several  of  the  native  tribes.    M.  Braouezec,  a  have  its  source  in  Lake  Tchad.    The  countr/ 
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is  riob  in  ivorj,  ebony,  oaontchonc  and  palm  oil,  in  about  19^  S.  lat.,  nearly  100  miles  from  its 

bat  tbe  natives  are  ignorant  and  degraded,  montb,  on  tbe  6th  of  May,  and  fbUowed  it  to  a 

Oassange,  one  of  the  Portngnese  possesions  in  point  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Gnlf  of  Oarpen* 

Sonthem  Gninea,  has  been  seized  by  the  na^  taria.    From  th&9  locality  they  toraed  their 

tives,  and  is  still  held  by  them.   Mossamedes,  a  ftioes  sontheastward,  McKinlay  having  deter* 

newly  founded  sea  port  on  the  ooast  of  Bengnela,  mined  to  explore  the  interior  of  Qaeendand. 

established  by  the  Portngaese,  is  growing  rap-  The  previous  joomey  across  the  continent  had 

idly,  and  has  already  become  an  important  city,  been  made  without  serious  suffering  or  privation, 

Mttdofffucar  has  during  the  past  year  been  but  the  route  to  Port  Denison,  in  Queensland, 

the  scene  of  a  revolution,  and  its  king,  crowned  was  attended  with  great  distress  from  want, 

in  1862,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  padness  of  water  and  scarcity  of  food,  and  tiiie  party' 

and  fblly.    (See  Madaoasoab.)    The  island  is  were  compelled  to  kill  most  of  their  draft  an- 

peopled  by  two  different  races,  eodi  divided  imals,  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels,  for  allay- 

mto  numerous  tribes.    The  ruling  race,  the  ing  their  hunger.    They  reached  the  first  sta' 

Hovas,  are  of  Malay  ori^n,  and  comprise  only  tion  in  the  settled  districts  on  the  6th  of  An 

one  tenth  of  the  population,  being  in-  all  about  gust,  1862. 

450,000.    The  subject  tribes  are  of  the  negro  These  three  expeditions,  taken  in  connection 

race,  but  are  taller,  stronger,  and  more  ener-  with  that  of  Burke  and  Wills,  and  the  previous 

getic  than  their  brethren  on  tbe  coast.  The  two  ones  of  McDouall  Stuart,  and  Sturt  and  Eyre, 

large  islands  east  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  .^is- 

Beunion,  have  been  very  diligently  explored  tralia*  It  is  not,  as  was  supposed  by  the  eaAr 

within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Of  the  lat-  explorers,  a  congeries  of  lakes,  nor,  as  Sturt 

ter,  M.  George  Azema  has  published  a  very  supposed,  a  vast  arid  desert.  Considerable  por- 

complete  history,  and  M.  MaiUard  has  issued,  tions  <Mf  it  are  well  watered,  and  have  a  rich 

during  the  past  year,  an  extended  and  finely  productive  soil.    Other  portions  are  subject  to 

illustrated  work  on  the  topography,  geology,  seasons  of  drought,  but  in  the  moist  seasons  will 

and  natural  history  of  the  island.    Mr.  James  yield  abundant  crops.    A  third  and  remaining 

Morris  has  contributed  to  the  '*  Journal  of  portion  has  a  poor  soil,  and  is  almost  wholly 

Arts  "  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  geography,  barren,  yet  in  the  wet  seasons  yields  some  grass 

&C.,  of  Mauritius,  and  M.  Leduc  has  presented  for  herds.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  amount  of 

to  the  department  of  manuscripts  of  the  Im-  rainfall  on  Central  Australia  than  in  most  coun- 

periai  Library  of  Paris  an  elaborate  manuscript  tries ;  but  the  evaporation  which  takes  place 

history  of  that  island,  with  numerous  maps  and  in  the  clear  intensely  hot  weather  is  very  rapid, 

plans.    The  port  of  Obok,  near  the  Gulf  of  and  soon  reduces  the  plains  to  drought,  and 

fu^nra,  on  the  coast  of  Somauli,  has  been  ao-  dries  up  the  lakes  and  considerable  streams, 

quired  by  France,  and  will  be  occupied  here-  The  conservation  of  Uie  profuse  rainfall  in 

after  as  a  station  for  the  French  line  of  steam-  tanks,  and  the  resort  to  artificial  irrigation 

ers  of  the  Meesageriee  Imperiales  Company,  where  cultivation  is  required,  will  cause  this 

between  Suez  and  Cochin  China.  desert  to  blossom  like  tiie  rose. 

^eMmitfd,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  included  In  January,  1868,  James  Morrill,  a  seaman 
in  Australasia  and  Foh/nma^  claims  our  atten-  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Peruvian  in 
tion.  In  Attstralia^  the  result  of  the  three  explor-  1846,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  persons 
ing  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  O'Hara  who  had  reached  the  shore  who  survived  the 
Burke  and  his  party,  has  been  laid  before  the  hardships  that  followed  their  eJiipwreck,  came 
public  during  the  past  year.  They  have  travers-  into  the  settlements  near  Port  Denison.  He  had 
ed  Australia  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  6.  to  N.  in  spent  nearly  seventeen  years  in  the  interior  of 
four  different  directions,  all  of  them  east  of  the  Australia,  mostly  among  the  natives,  who 
meridian  of  181^  £.  from  Greenwich.  Staart  were,  on  the  whole,  very  kind  to  him,  but 
has  nearly  traversed  the  continent  three  times,  were  unwilling  that  he  should  return  to  civil- 
and  in  the  last  expedition  reached  the  open  ized  life.  He  confirms  the  reports  of  the  can- 
sea  on  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  on  the  24th  of  nibalism  of  the  natives,  though  he  says  tiiey 
July,  1862.  Lansborough,  leaving  the  Gnlf  of  wiQ  not  kill  their  feUow  men,  simply  for  the 
Carpentaria  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  sake  of  eating  them.  The  bushmen,  he  says, 
struck  S.  E.,  and  then  followed  nearly  the  are  cruel  and  treacherous  even  in  their  deal- 
course  of  the  145th  meridian  to  Melbourne,  ings  with  each  other, 
which  he  reached  on  the  2d  of  June.  Mr.  Alfred  Howitt,  son  of  the  celebrated  au- 

McXinlay  took  a  more  extended  route,  leav-  thor  William  Howitt,  who  had  been  sent  out 

ing  Adelaide  on  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  and  by  the  colonial  government  of  Victoria  to  seek 

proceeding  northward,  nearly  on  the  188th  for  the  survivors  of  tiie  Burke  and  Wills  party, 

meridian,  passed  that  locality  laid  down  on  the  and  who  found  King,  the  only  remaining  mem- 

maps  as  Lake  Torrens,  which  proved  to  be  a  ber  of  the  party,  on  the  banks  of  Cooper^s 

shallow  valley,  which  is  covered  with  water  Creek,  has,  daring  1862  and  1868,  been  engaged 

during  the  rcuny  season,  but  becomes  dry  from  in  an  exploration  of  the  western  portion  of 

the  excessive  evaporation  of  tbe  dry  season.  Central  Australia,  and  has  visited  the  large 

Proceeding  northward,  with  a  slight  inclination  lakes  of  that  region, 

to  the  west,  th^y  reached  the  river  Leichardt  l^ew  Zealand  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
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ioYolyed  in  farther  trouble  with  the  Maoris  Great  Britain.  He  regards  the  F^jians  as  in 
or  native  inhabitants.  The  Maoris,  like  most  many  respects  a  superior  race,  but  like  most  of 
of  the  Polynesian  islanders,  are  fast  melting  the  Polynesians  they  are  wholly  under  the  in- 
away  under  the  contact  of  civilization.  In-  fiuence'of  their  chiefs.  They  have  been,  and 
telligent  residents  of  the  islands  predict  that  some  of  the  heathen  tribes  undoubtedly  are 
they  will  not  outlive  another  generation.  The  still,  cannibals,  but  they  are  not  so  fearless  or 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands  are  becoming  ferocious  as  the  Tonga  Islanders  were  before  the 
depopulated  so  far  as  their  aboriginal  inhabit-  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  those  who 
ants  are  concerned,  with  fearful  rapidity,  llie  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  time  of  Oapt.  Cook,  aries  are  gentle  and  amiable.  Melanesia^  under 
were  reputed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants ;  in  which  term  are  included  the  several  groups  lying 
1832,  by  actual  enumeration,  they  had  180,313 ;  N.  K  of  Australia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  Santa 
in  1861, 69,800.  The  Society  Islands  had  200,-  Cruz  Islands,  Banks  Islands,  New  Hebrides 
000  inhabitants  in  Cook's  time ;  they  have  now  and  Loyalty  Islands,  has,  for  the  last  four  or 
not  more  than  10,000  aborigines.  Ave  years,  under  the  constant  and  self-denying 

In  New  Zealand,  M.  de  Hochstetter  has  been  labors  of.  the  missionary  Bishop  J.  0.  Patteson 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  tiie  northern  isl-  (of  the  English  Church)  and  his  coadjutors, 
and,  and  has  visited  and  described  the  singular  been  improving  in  civilization.  He  has  visited 
lake,  Roto  Mohama,  or  the  Hot-water  Lake,  the  different  groups  every  year,  and  where  it 
Tl^  lake  has  its  sources  in  numerous  springs  was  possible,  brought  off  young  lads  to  be  edu- 
rmig  from  its  bottom  and  sides.  It  has  a  tem-  catea  at  the  missionary  college  of  Kohi-marima 
perature  of  about  208""  F;  A  German  geog-  in  New  Zealand,  founded  by  the  liberality  of 
rapher,  JuUus  Haast,  has  been  exploring  the  the  distingulELhed  authoress,  Miss  Yonge.  These 
southern  island,  and  has  made  a  survey  of  its  lads,  after  receiving  education  and  Christian  in- 
lofty  mountains ;  the  chain  has  a  mean  alti-  struction,  are  returned  to  their  native  islands 
tude  of  about  7,475  feet.  He  has  discovered  to  exert  their  influence  for  good  there, 
the  existence  of  an  immense  glacier,  which  Philosophical  Geography  has  received  a  valu- 
feeds  Lake  Tapuko,  through  a  river  which  able  contribution  in  a  recent  work  by  the  Hon. 
he  has  named,  from  one  of  the  colonists,  God-  George  P.  Marsh,  entitled  ^^  Man  and  Nature ; 
ley  river.  Dr.  Hector,  already  favorably  or  Physical  Geography  as  modified  by  Human 
known  by  his  researches  in  the  Rocky  moun-  Action,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner,  N.  Y. 
tains,  has  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  The  mortality  among  men  eminent  for  their 
the  physical  geography  of  New  Zealand.  The  contributions  to  geographical  science  during 
European  population  of  New  Zealand,  accord-  the  year  1863  has  been  very  large.  We  men- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1862,  amounted  to  109,308  tion  the  names  of  the  following,  of  most  of 
persons.  Valuable  gold  mines  have  been  dis-  whom  biographical  notices  will  be  found  else- 
covered  at  several  points  in  both  of  the  larger  where  in  &is  volume.  Among  our  own  conn- 
islands,  the  most  productive  being  in  the  prov-  trymen,  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  lii.D.,  dis- 
ince  of  Otago,  in  the  southern  island,  and  in  tinguished  for  his  researches  in  Biblical  geog- 
Coromandel,  and  the  province  of  Auckland,  in  raphy ;  Mcyor  Howard  Stansbury,  the  explorer 
the  northern  island.  A  learned  society  has  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utidi ;  Mi\jor-General 
been  established  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  Amiel  W.  Whipple,  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
in  the  southern  island,  called  the  *^  Philosophical  Pacific  Railroad  exploration ;  Colonel  John  J. 
Institute  of  Canterbury.^'  Abort,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  corps  of 

New  Caledonia^  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  Topo^aphical  Engineers ;  and  Rear  Admiral 
is  claimed  by  the  French,  and  is  rapidly  settling  Andrew  H.  Foote,  whose  explorations  on  the 
with  Frendi  colonists.  Lieut  Chambeyron  African  coast  were  of  great  interest.  Of  foreign 
was  engaged  in  1862  in  exploring  the  interior  geographers,  there  were  Edme  Jomard  {Jo- 
of  the  island  and  surveying  its  coasts.  He  mard  Vlnstitut),  of  Paris;  Dr.  Carl  Vogel, 
ascertained  the  height  of  Humboldt  Peak,  the  fkther  of  the  traveller  Vogel,  and  author  of 
principal  mountain  of  the  island,  situated  be-  numerous  geographical  works  and  maps ; 
tween  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  coast,  to  Simon  Eraser,  the  discoverer  of  Eraser  river  in 
be  about  5,800  feet.  ThQ  Society  or  Tahitian  British  Columbia;  Br.  George  Robinson,  an 
Islei  are  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  English  Oriental  traveller;  Capt.  Philippe  de 
French  emigration  is  commencing  thither  on  a  Kerhallet,  the  French  hydrographer ;  Mallat 
considerable  scale.  An  extensive  botanical  gar-  de  Bassilan,  an  explorer  in  Malaysia  and 
den  there  has  proved  very  successful  in  accli-  author  of  a  *'^ Detcription  de»  Philippine;  " 
matlzing  the  useful  plants  of  other  countries.  Moritz  von  Beurman,  a  German  explorer  in 
^  The  Mji  or  Viti  Island*,  of  whose  explora-  Africa,  murdered  by  the  Sultan  of  Waday ;  Dr. . 
tion  by  Dr.  Seeman  some  account  was  given  •  Henry  Stendner,  one  of  Madame  Tinners  suite, 
last  year,  have  been  the  subject  of  another  who  died  on  the  Upper  Nile;  Richard  Thorn- 
volume  of  great  interest  by  Col.  Smythe  and  ton,  the  geologist  of  Livingston's  expedition ; 
his  wife,  entitled  ^*  Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Isl-  Rear  Admiral  Jehenne,  a  French  naval  officer, 
ands.*^  Col.  Smythe  was  the  commissioner  who  had  explored  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa 
sent  out  by  the  English  Government  to  inves-  with  great  assiduity ;  and  perhaps  also  Consul 
tigate  the  proposed  cession  of  the  island  to  Petherick,  of  KhartOm. 
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GEORGIA.    Hach  suffering  waa  ezperienoed  make  impreMments  to  feed  And  ftnpport  our  i^Iant 

in  Northern  Georgia  from  the  scarcitT  of  food  "«?;««» <»»«  «'  ™?I?  responsible  citizens,  not  liable  to 

in  the  early  part  o!  1868.    Such  were  the  appre-  ""^htary  duty,  residing  m  the  counties  respectively. 

hensiona  of  Gov.  Brown,  that  he  issued  a  call  Liberal  arrangements  were  made  throughout 

for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  oonvene  on  the  the  State  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers 

26th  of  March.    TTie  object  of  the  sesdon  was  ^Qd  others.  As  an  instance,  inMusoagee  county, 

to  secure  the  application  of  all  the  productive  the  grand  jury  made  an  assessment  of  sixty 

labor  of  the  State  to  the  cultivation  of  articles  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

necessary  to  sustain  life.    The  short  crop  of  The  State  appropriation  to  the  county  amount- 

1862,  and  the  diflSculty  of  transporting  supplies,  ed  to  thirty-three  thousand  doUars  for  the  relief 

had  forewarned  the  authorities  of  the  dangers  of  indigent  ftmilies  of  soldiers,  whether  living 

of  a  famine.    In  Savannah  both  corn  meal  and  or  dead.    There  was  also  a  relief  association  at 

bacon  were  scarce  in  the  spring,  and  the  sup-  Oolumbus,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which 

plies  which  existed  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  famished  provisiona  to  soldiers'  families  at  less 

seizures  of  the  Government    In  the  hospitals  than  the  market  prices, 

bacon  and  com  bread  were  the  only  articles  The  election  for  State  officers  took  place  on 

furnished  for  nourishment  the  first  Monday  of  October.    The  candidates 

The  impressments  of  provisions  for  the  army  were  Joseph  E.  Brown,  who  held  the  office 

caused  much  dissatisfaction.    In  March  thirty  when  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 

cents  per  pound  were  allowed  for  bacon  when  and  Joshua  Hill,  a  member  of  Congress  at  the 

the  market  price  was  ninety  cents.    This  dif-  same  period.  (See  Aitoual  Otolop^edia,  1861, 

ference  in  the  price  allowed  by  the  impressing  pp.  211,  212,  218 ;  also  GroiiOPJtWA,  1862,  pp. 

officers,  and  the  market  value,  led  to  the  pre-  272.)    Gov.  Brown,  in  his  letter  consenting  to 

naration  of  a  case,  by  mutuid  agreement,  at  At-  a  renomination,  said :  "  We  should  never,  un- 

lanta,  which  was  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  der  any  circumstances,  consent  to  a  reconstruc- 

Oourt  of  the  State  to  test  the  constitutionality  tion  of  the  old  Union,  or  to  any  political  union 

of  the  law.    The  plaintiffs  denied  the  author-  with  the  Abolition  States  upon  any  terms  what- 

ity  of  the  Impressment  Commissioners  to  fix  an  ever.    Nor  should  we  ever  lay  down  our  arms 

arbitrary  price  to  be  paid  for  every  man's  goods  till  the  Independence  of  these  Confederate  States 

which  the  Government  might  from  necessity  is  unconditionally  recognized." 

impress,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  The  views  of  Mr.  Hill  were  also  expressed  in 

of  each  particular  case.  They  denied  that  prices  a  letter  that  waa  mode  public.    After  stating 

thus  fixed  were  or  could  be,  in  all  cases,  **  just  that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  for  the  office  for 

compensation,"  and  that  it  was  just  compensar  which  he  had  been  nominated,  he  says : 
tion  in  this  case ;  hence  the  suit  involved  the 

constitutionality  of  this  feature  of  the  law,  and  Since  my  resignation  of  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the 

the  competency  of  the  Congress  to  pass  such  a  Coagreas  of  the  United  States,  which  occurred  imme-  p 

lav*  diately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  mj  colleagues,  I  have 

In  September,  Gov.  BrowB  i»ued  a  procl.-  SJy\re,rcLteonMtt.?deJ^^ 

maaon  on  the  subject  to  the  people.    It  was  wouldbefollowedby  a  Jong  and  bloody  war,  disastrous 

baaed  on  information  that  subalterns,  without  bejond  precedent  in  its  results  to  every  section ;  and 

authority,  often  made  impressments,  and  gave  ^^  ^®  ^dea  of  dissolving  the  Union  with  the  hopes  of 

certificates  which  were  not  vaUd.  He  adndtted  «5«>°8t™ctm«  ?*,;»»  •J'""  more  permanent  an3  pro- 
!v^^^^^  ^"  V  /^  xl  Axw  €*»*i«i»w*  tective  of  the  nshts  of  the  slave  States,  was  fallacious 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  the  rai-  and  absurd.  I  compared  the  effort  to  accomplish  such 
pressments,  and  urged  the  dtixens  to  resist  when  an  impossihilitjr  to  the  folly  of  taking  the  most  delicate 
they  were  made  by  persona  who  could  not  show  si^ws  and  crushing  it  to  atoms,  in  the  vain  hope  of  col- 
proper  authority.  He  also  directed  all  the  dvU  H'?»  *5^  scattered  fragments,  and,  by  reuniting  them, 
l»^\w.:iu«..w  ^Jiu^^^i^  4^  »-«:«4.  ^—  •  J  making  the  scattered  vessel  more  comely  and  durable 
and  military  authorities  to  assist  persons  m  de-  than  it  wss  before.  It  was  a  strange  delusion,  without 
iendmg  their  property  against  illegal  seizures,  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been  broken.  I  be- 
^d  to  arrest  and  commit  to  jail  all  persons  lieve  what  I  said  of  the  impossibility  of  reconstraction. 
making  impressments  without  authority,  until  Time  and  events  have  deepened  these  convictions, 
a  w^n-Mnf  X^nM  Ka  iatm^Ji  «/^;««o4-  4-1. a»»  «^.  .^k^  1  fe't  littlc  comfort  lu  thc  flippaut  assurance  of  san- 
a  warrMt  could  be  issued  against  them  for  rob-  ^^^  ^^^^„  u  t^^t  the  Yankees  could  not  fight  if  they 

bery.    The  followmg  resolution,  offered  m  the  would,  and  would  not  if  they  could."    I  knew  the  time 

Legislature  at  its  session  in  November,  also  il-  was  wiien  they  bad  fought,  and  I  believed  thai,  by  col- 

lustrates  the  oppressive  operation  oi  the  im-  l^^^*^  ^i*h  our  brave  troops,  they  would  learn  to  do  it 

DrAmmAnt  law  •  again.    In  war,  as  in  politics,  it  is  unwise  to  underrate 

^i^ooouioub  xaw  .  y^^^  adversary. 

Whertoif  the  impressment  laws  passed  by  Che  Con-  The  war,  with  all  fits  afflictive  train  of  suffering,  pri- 

gress  of  the  Gonfeaerate  States  have  been  greatly  per-  vation,  and  death,  has  served  to  eradicate  all  idea  of 

verted  and  violated  by  the  impressment  officers,  and  reconstruction,  even  with  those  who  made  it  the  basis 

&ose  professing  to  be,  by  reason  of  which  many  of  the  of  their  arguments  in  favor  of  disunion.    I  always  re- 

citizens  of  this  State  have  been  greatly  harassed,  de-  ^rded  it  as  impossible,  except  bythe  success  of  the 

firauded,  and  wilfully  wronged ;  therefore,  be  it  Northern  arms,  and  then  only  the  Union  in  name,  and 

Benived,  bythe  Senate  and  House  of  Represents-  not  the  finee  Government  of  our  fiUbers.  I  want  no  such 

lives  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  toe  Secre-  Union  as  that,  and  will  not  accept  it. 

tary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  most  respectfully  requested  The  best  argument  in  favor  of  disunion,  and  the  one 

to  revoke  the  appointment  of  all  the  impressment  offi-  most  relied  on  by  its  advocates,  was  apprehension 

eers  of  this  Stat^  and  to  have  appointea  in  their  place  for  the  security  of  our  slave  property.    Ii  it  was  not 

•nd  stead,  in  counties  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  then  in  danger,  it  is  in  extreme  peril  now. 
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The  disasters  of  July  evidently  led  to  a  oon*  024— total  Tote,  64,^04.    For  Prendent  in  1860 

sideration  of  the  snbject  of  reconstraction  aa  the  total  vote  was  106,865. 

well  in  Georgia  as  in  other  States.    Thus,  in  Many  of  the  candidates  for  the  Oongress  at 

Angnst,  ex-Senator  Toombs  was  led  to  write  as  Richmond  claimed  the  votes  of  the  citizens  on 

follows :  the  ground  that  they  were  in  fiEiyor  of  an  ^^  hon- 

WisHiKOToir,  oa^  A^ifud  isfib,  1868.  oraUe  peace." 

Dr.  A.  Bees,  Anurietu^  G(l  :  GoT.  Brown,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 

Mt  Dkab  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  15th  inat,  asking  tare  of  the  State,  which  convened  in  Kovem- 


tertain  rdj  proposition  for  any  anion  with  the  North  that  the  pay  of  officers  be  increased  twenty-five 

on  any  terns  wlwteFer.    When  aU  else  islost,  I  pra-  per  cent.,  and  that  of  privates  to  twenty-two 

fer  to  unite  with  the  tbonsandB  of  oar  own  oountirmen  5^n„-„     '«  «,/v«+i,    «*./ 4-1^.4-   4\^^  <.<>io«:l«  «.* 

who  have  found  honorable  deaths,  if  not  grares,  on  the  ^^}^  ^^  ^^^^\  ^?  ^^  ^^  ^^^J^^ 

battlefield.    Use  this  letter  as  you  please.  »!  State  officers   be  moreased;    that  cotton 

Very  truly,  your  friend,  &&,  planting  be  restricted  to  one  fourth  of  an  acre 

B.  TOOMBS.  to  the  hand,  and  that  every  energy  be  directed 

In  August,  a  print  issued  at  Macon  said :  ^  ^^e  production  of  food ;  that  $600,000  be  ap- 

To.day,  and  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  maybe  found  ^j^'^^^  ^  support  soldiers'  families;  that 

men  ready  to  discuss  a  reconstruction  of  these  dissev-  98,000,000  be  appropnatea  as  a  military  Jtuno, 

ered  Unions !    Men  willing  to  degrade  themselves,  to  and  $2,000,000  as  a  dothing  fund ;   that  the 

enslave  their  wives  and  children— to  insult  our  dead  in  militia  be  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  all  be- 

their  soldiers'  grav«-to  make  for  their  country  a  ^^        eighteen  and  sixty,  and  that  the  10th 

historvof  shame  and  mfamy— to  be  the  mock  of  all  j     ^  «|ieuw?^  wu.  d«a«j,  .ux^a  !»«<•«  «u«  avLu 

men  for  all  time  to  come,  by  voluntary  reunion  with  ^7  of  Decwnber  be  observed  throughout  the 

our  vile,  our  despicable  enemies.  Beoonstmction  means  nation  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 

bnt  subjugation.  To  ask  for  readmission  to  the  United  prayer.     He  also  opposed  loaning  the  credit  of 

States  would  be  to  petition  for  our  own  slavery  and  ^^  g|;ate  to  the  Confederate  Government  or  the 

degradation.  endorsement  of  its  bonds. 

Another  in  Savannah,  a   few  days  later,  The  State  debt  was  reported  as  follows : 
said : 

That  there  are  snbmissionists  among  us  remarks  the  ^^  SStKg  ^te^it:"  \  \  ^WW^V.].  ^'i]l'!m 

^ft^^^th]^^SZ^'^Ln^^?il^n     Wlfn'c'^m^f;     Treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest r^MOO 

ing  together  to  form  a  political  Union,    mo  compose     gtate  change  bills,  not  beanng  interest 478,660 

this  party  or  leasue  ?    First  and  foremost  the  men  who  "^        vimui^c  «**«,    ^,*  w^^*^^  *  ^«^.  ^^o  . . .           "»^"^ 

have  never  wan^d  the  South  to  succeed.    These  are  n^Afoi                                                     *ia-i^qaio 

mostlymcn  bom  at  the  North,  or  who  have  relatives  *°^" <^i4,i*v,*ii/ 

in  that  section.    Next  comes  the  speculator,  who  has  rj,          ^  ^^^  indebtedness,  the  interest  and 

got  nch  out  of  the  suffenngs  of  our  people,  and  who  .  ^.     ,  ", """  *"«^»'''^"'«^  •'"^  *  "^  -^  •»"** 

has  bought  property  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  which  pnncipal,  the  State  had  not  only  her  taxable 

property  he  hopes  to  save  by  swearing  allegiance  to  wealth,  returned  in  1863  as  $991,696,888,  and 

Lincoln,  when  it  is  put  in  dan^r.    The  next  class  (in  in   1860   returned   at  $672,822,777,   but   held 

!^^"*?  Borrow  we  sav  it)  IS  composed  of  men  who  gtocks  in  banks  and  raiboads  amounting  to 

f^'tSTthe/°^VetS^^^^  ^^^^:  and  the  Western  «id  Athmtic  rail- 

have  sons  in  the  army— they  may  have  had  their  sons  road  entire,  which  was  valued  by  a  committee 

butchered  by  the  hated  foe,  but  to  keep  at  home  them-  of  the  Legislature  before  the  inflation  of  prices 

selves  they  are  ready  to  dip  their  fingers  in  the  bearf  s  ^t  $8,840,124,  and  which  paid  into  the  treasury 

blood  of  an  only  son,  and  wnte  traitor  on  his  pale  cold  ^.  TiJ  ^^1  «« J,„;„,^  ^n-5««  ♦Iia  v^a*.  ♦Ka  onm  ^<p 

forehead.    If  we  ar^  not  right,  we  are  wrong.    If  we  M  ite  net  earnings  dunng  the  year  the  sum  of 

are  not  right  in  this  war,  we  are  all  traitors.    The  $1,650,000. 

man,  therefore,  who  is  reddy  to  submit  to  Lincoln  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the 

confesses  himself  guilty  of  treason,  and  deserves  a  Le^slature,  reenacting  the  resolution  in  refer- 

^^^^'  ence  to  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  pledging 

It  appears  that  there  were  a  very  few  who  anew  its  entire  resources,  in  vindication  of  tl||^ 
were  bold  enough  to  come  out  openly  for  re-  position  then  assumed,  and  declaring  tlie  deter- 
constmction,  bat  there  were  many  who  secretly  mination  not  to  become  weary  of  the  war  until 
harbored  a  wish  for  it.  The  position  taken  by  independence  was  achieved, 
the  secessionists  is  shown  in  the  above  extracts  The  military  operations  touched  Georgia  only 
and  in  the  following:  ^' Now,  the  time  has  long  on  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  bordere. 
passed  for  discussing  that  subject.  Secession  is  Some  naval  movements  in  the  waters  adjacent 
a  fixed  fact :  we  have  been  fighting  two  years  to  tht  Savannah  river,  which  involved  tibe  at- 
for  it ;  and  I  cannot  separate  between  opposi-  tack  on  Fort  McAllister,  the  capture  of  the  iron- 
tion  to  seceders  and  opposition  to  secession,  clad  steamerAtlanta,  and  the  burning  of  the  town 
which  means  opposition  to  the  war,  and  that  of  Darien,  were  the  most  important  in  the  south- 
means  submission  to  Abraham  Lincoln."  eastern  part  of  the  State.    Darien  was  burnt 

A  third  candidate  for  governor  was  nomina-  on  the  11th  of  June  by  a  force  landed  from  two 
ted,  by  the  name  of  Furlow ;  but  it  does  not  ap-  transports,  accompanied  by  tiiree  gunboats.  All 
pear  what  his  peculiar  views  were.  The  entire  the  ctkurches  except  the  Methodist,  the  market- 
vote  cast  was  64,704.  The  vote  shows  that  house,  courthouse,  jail,  clerk^s  office,  and  all 
Brown  had  86,558 ;  Hill,  18,122 ;  Furlow,  10,-  the  houses  except  three,  were  destroyed.    The 
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salt  works,  at  a  distance  from  the  toim,  were 
sabsequently  destroyed. 

In  May  the  governor  called  upon  the  State 
troops  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  arr^y  in  Miasia- 
dppi,  bnt  without  securing  a  sufficient  foroe. 
On  the  approach  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  Chatta- 
nooga, the  reserves  of  the  State  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  on  a  call  for  eight  thousand, 
eighteen  thousand  offered  themselves.  The 
military  organizations  and  officers  had  been  re- 
tained, and  to  this  cause  the  governor  ascribed 
his  success  in  securing  men. 

The  Convention  which  adopted  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  at  the  same  time  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  each  alien  within  the 
State  at  that  time  should  be  regarded  as  a  citi- 
zen, unless  he  made  a  declaration  within  three 
months  before  a  court  of  record  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  State. 
All  aliens  who  omitted  to  make  this  declaration 
were  therefore  conscripted  like  other  citizens 
for  the  army. 

Claims  for  exemption  were  subsequently 
brought  before  the  courts  of  the  State  by  aliens, 
but  in  all  cases  it  was  decided  that  tiie  plea  of 
alienage  conferred  no  exemption.  On  the  same 
grounds  the  protest  of  the  British  consul,  Mr. 
FnUerton,  in  similar  cases  was  disregarded. 

The  number  of  soldiers  contributed  to  the 
army  during  the  year  is  at  present  unknown. 
The  foreign  conmierce  of  the  State  was  reduced 
to  a  few  small  cargoes  in  some  light  vess^, 
which  escaped  the  blockading  force. 

GERMANY,  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
and  independent  states  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Confederacy  oonai^  of 
twenty  articles.  Its  object,  according  to  the 
first  article,  is  "  the  preservation  of  me  inter- 
nal and  external  security  of  Germany  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  various 
German  states."  The  organ  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Confederation  is  the  Diet  of  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, which  is  permanent,  and  assembles 
in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  executive  and  administrative  government 
of  the  Diet  is  constituted  in  two  forms:  Ist.  as 
a  General  Assembly  or  Plenum,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  Oonfederation  has  at  least  one 
vote,  and  the  larger  states  have  two,  three,  or 
four  votes  each ;  and  2d,  the  Minor  Coondl,  or 
Committee  of  Confederation,  in  which  the 
eleven  largest  states  cast  one  vote  each,  while 
six  votes  are  given  to  the  smaller  states,  a  num- 
ber of  them  combined  having  a  joint  vote.  The 
General  Assembly  decides  on  war  and  peace, 
on  the  admission  of  new  members,  on  any 
changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  or  organic 
institutions,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  Minor 
Council  is  competent  to  act  both  as  Leg^latnre 
and  Executive. 

At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1815,  the 
German  Confederation  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
sovereign  states,  but  the  following  five  states 
have  now  ceased  to  exist:  Ist,  the  Dnchy  of 
€K>tha,  which  became  extinct  in  1826,  by  the 
decease  of  the  last  duke,  and  was  according  to 
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compact  divided  between  Saxo  Coburg  and 
Saxe  Meiningen;  2d,  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  KO- 
then,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction 
of  the  ducal  house  in  1847,  became  annexed  to 
Anhalt  Dessau ;  8d  and  4th,  the  Principalities 
of  HohenzoUern  H^chingen  and  Hohenzollern 
Sigmarin^en,  whidi,  in  1849  were  united  to 
Prussia^  m  consequence  of  the  simultaneous 
abdication  of  the  two  reigning  princes  in  favor 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he£d  of  the  House  of  Ho- 
henzollern ;  6th,  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bemburg, 
which  became  extinct  on  August  19th,  1868,  and 
was  united  with  Anhalt  Dessau-EOthen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present 
members  of  tiie  German  Confederation,  the 
titles  of  the  Severeigns,  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  each  member  in  the  Diet,  and  their 
rank.  The  Presidency  of  the  -Federal  Diet  is 
permanently  vested  in  Austria. 


States. 


ofiOTvralsn. 


1.  Austria 

8.  Prnssla 

8.  Bavaria 

4.  Baxony 

&  Hanover 

6.  Wfirtemberg 

7.  Baden 

&  Hease-CasseL .... 

9.  Hease-Darmatadt... 
10.Hol8teln  and  Laa 

enhoTff 

11.  LozeniDurg       and 

limbu^ 

19.  Branawtck. 

18.  Meoklenbarg- 

Sohwerin 

14.  Naasan 

1&  Saze-Weiniar 

Id.  Baze-Melningen  . . . 

17.  Saxe- Altenbunr .... 

18.  Saze-Cobarg-Gotba 

19.  Mecklenboiv-Stre- 

lita 

20.  Oldenburg 

91.  Anbalt 

82.  Sehvrarzbiirg  -  Son 

dersbaasen , 

98.  Bchwanboig  -  Ba* 

dolatadt 

94.  Licbtenstein 

9&Waldeck 

861  Renas-Grels. 

27.  Beoaa-Scbleiz 

88.  Scbaumborg-Lippe. 
29.  Lippe-Detmold.... 
80.  Heaae-Hombnig . . . 

Sl.Labeok 

88.  Frankfort 

88w  Bremen 

84.  Hambarg.... 


Emperor. 
King. 


u 
It 

Graoddnke. 

Elector. 

Grandduke. 

Dake. 

Granddake. 
Duke. 

Granddnke. 
Dake. 
Granddnke. 
Duke. 

u 

u 

Granddake. 

Duke. 

Prince. 

u 

M 
tl 

U 

u 


Landsrave. 
Free  City. 


Vote* 

in 

Ocoenl 

AiMin* 

bly. 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

2 

2 
2 


Votei 

ia 

UiDor 

Council. 


u 


u 
u 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

i 


z 

! 

! 


1    J 


Place 

In 

the  Diet 


I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIIL 
IX 


XI. 
XIIL 

XIV. 
XIII. 

XII. 


XIY. 
XV. 


XVI. 


XVIL 


The  population  of  eaeh  German  state,  ac- 
oording  to  the  eeDsus  of  1861  (unless  otherwise 
marked),  Its  area  in  English  sqnare  miles,  as 
well  as  the^ontingent  of  each  state  in  the  Fed- 
eral army,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

The  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Confederation  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  two  states  only — Austria  and  Prussia — ^is 
there  a  considerable  number  of  natives  of  other 
races.  Austria  has  more  than  6  millions  81ayi 
and  about  500,000  Boumanians  in  its  crown- 
lands,  which  belong  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  Prussia  about  850,000  Slavi.    In  four 


6,TW 

U,IH 


'Vil" 

IX,  1.  Dli 


Tin  s." 


14.»Mna(IMi) 

ID.  SMfr-tfalnlBsra. 

IT.  Buc-AlMnbon 

II.  HecUsDlHirK-BB^tl . . 
IO.OId«itmrg 


VIII- 
TIII., . 

ix„i. 

VIII.,  8.  - 
X.J.  " 
IX,S.    - 


]ig,Gia 

1S,6W 


21.  SehnRbus-Bondsn 


as.  BsbumboiK-Lin* . . 

W.  Uppe-Itotiuald 

M.  UtsH-HnmbllT). 


C.(I18,»I 


«,tl8 


of  the  Austrian  provinces  of  tlie  CoDfeder-  ing  of  expert*,  in  which  all  the  states  might 

atioD — Bohemia,  Koravia,  Camiola  and  lllyria,  be  repreMnted,  which  should  iadicate  all  the 

Trieste,  Ooerx,  Istria — th«  uoQ^Germaa  races  general  measares  to  be  adopted.     A  second 

even  form  a  m^oritj  of  the  popnlation.  oommiBBian,  composed  eioinBivel;  of  delegates 

For  several  jears  Qermanr  has  been  agf-  of  the  sea  coast  states,  woold  then  be  charged 

tated  b;  a  movement  for  reforming  the  Federal  vitti  elaborating  the  projeota  indicated  bjr  Uta 

Oonstitntion  and  brin^og  about  a  closer  nnioa  first  commission.    This  proposition  vas  adopt- 

«f  the  statea.     To  promote  this  object,  the  ed  by  the  Diet  on  Uarcb  8th,  1862,  and  the  first 

"National  Verein"  (National  Association)  was  commission  staembled  at  Hamburg,  on  April 

fonnded,  which  soon  spread  through  all  the  16th,  1863. 

statCH,  with  the  exception  of  Anstria.  The  On  Oct.  81st,  1861,  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  difficnlt;  fa  the  vaj  of  a  anion  of  the  Bnke  of  Saxe-Cobnr^-Gotha  demanded  a  Fed- 
German  statee,  appeared  to  be  the  Government  «ral  deoisioa  whether  the  National  Verein  ccot- 
of  Aastria,  which  had  annonnced  its  design  bj  formed  to  or  was  contrary  to  the  Federal  laws. 
means  of  the  nev  Oonstitntion  of  the  Anstrian  He  added  that  it  was  tune  that  the  princes 
Empire  to  consolidate  permaneDtlj  all  the  va-  ahoold  give  satia&otion  to  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
rioos  nationalities  of  the  empire  into  one  body  tion,  and  be  indicated  as  a  means  to  arrive  at 
politic  The  majority  of  the  National  Verein  tiie  unity  of  Germany,  the  combination  of  dip- 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  first  reeonstrtiction  lomatio  and  military  control  in  one  hand, 
of  Germany  should  not  embrace  Austria.  A  comprehensive  project  of  Federal  reibrm 

One  of  Uie  earliest  resalta  of  the  national  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  de  Benst,  the  primemin- 
movement  was  the  attention  p^d  to  the  con-  ister  of  Baxony,  and  together  with  an  expla- 
Stmction  of  s  German  fleet  The  General  As-  nation,  pre8ent«d  to  Anstria.  This  project, 
■embly  of  the  National  Verdn  held  at  Heidel-  which  ie  dated  Oct  16th,  1861,  called  forth  a 
berg  on  AngQst  S3d  and  34th,  1861,  decided  to  long  and  important  diplomatic  correspondence, 
organize  a  national  mbecription  Ar  the  mhi-  The  PmsaiBa  cabinet  before  which  it  was  hud, 
Mmctionofgnnboats,  to  appropriate  from  their  on  Nov,  16th,  replied  to  it  by  a  despatch,  dated 
own  receipts  10,000  florins  to  this  and,  and  to  Deo.  SOth.  To  the  Pmsaian  despatch  Austria, 
transmit  all  the  contribntione  to  the  Prnwdan  the  four  kingdoms,  and  several  other  st&tea 
Uiniatry  of  the  nary.  In  the  Federal  Diet  prop-  of  the  Gonf^eration,  rephed  by  a  note  of 
osltions  ftir  the  constrnction  of  a  fleet  for  the  Feb.  &d,  1862.  The  project  of  Mr.  de  Benst 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  and  the  retains  the  Diet  with  its  17  votes,  but  pro- 
Baltic  seas  were  made  by  the  Government  of  poses  that  it  meet  twice  a  year,  on  March  1st 
Hanover,  on  Oct  10th,  1861.  On  Feb.  IStb,  and  November  Ist,  alternately  at  Batisbon  and 
1862,  the  military  committee  of  the  Federal  Hamburg,  each  session  lasting  four  weeks.  The 
Diet  proposed  to  create  a  oonimiarion,  consist-  Fresidency  was  to  be  alternately  in  Anstria 
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and  Prussia.    It  combines  with  the  Diet  an  as-  already  had  condnded  a  military  conventiom 

semblj  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Chambers  (Jnne  Ist)  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg* 

of  the  states.  Aastria  is  entitled  to  send  to  this  Gotha,  by  virtae  of  which  the  military  force 

assembly  80  representatives   elected  by  ihe  of  the  Dachy  was  put  under  the  command  of 

Diets  of  the  German  provinces;  Prussia  80  Prussia.    But  on  Nov.  28d,  the  Duke  of  8aze- 

members  elected  by  the  two  Prussian  Cham*  Meiningen  formally  protested  against  this  con- 

bers,  Bavaria  10,  oazony,  Hanover,  WUrtem-  vention,  as  violating  the  rights  of  t^e  agnates, 

berg,  6  each,  Baden  6,  Hease-Oassel  and  Hesse-  and  the  King  of  Baxony  a  few  days  later  united 

Darmstadt,  4   each  ;    Holstein,  Luxemburg^  in  this  protesL 

Brunswick,  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen-  The  view  of  Prussia  respecting  the  right  of 
burg-Strelitz,  Nassau,  Saze- Weimar  Oldenburg,  the  states  to  form  special  conventions  was  de- 
2  each ;  Saxe-Ooburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-  nied  by  Austria,  the  four  kingdoms,  and  Hesse- 
Altenburg,  Ldbeck,  Irankfort,  Bremen,  Ham-  Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  in  a  note  of  Feb. 
burg,  1  each;  the  duchies  of  Anhalt  together  1,  2d.  They  regarded  suoh  conventions  as  clear- 
the  two  Schwarzburg  conjointly,  1,  Waldeck,  ly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Oonstitu- 
Lichtenstein,  and  the  two  Lippe.  1 ;  total  138^  tion.  Prussia,  in  notes  dated  Feb.  14th  and 
This  assembly  is  to  meet  only  when  convoked  21st,  again  supported  her  views,  and  con- 
by  the  Diet ;  and  it  is  to  be  convoked  only  tinned  her  negotiations  with  other  small  states 
when  the  Diet  has  cdaborated  a  general  law  for  the  conclusion  of  special  military  eonven- 
whidi  the  assembly  may  accept,  reject,  or  tions. 

amend,  or  when  the  Diet  wishes  to  receive  its  .  A  new  conference  for  discussing  the  subject 
opinion  on  political  questions.  During  the  in-  of  Federal  reform  was  held  at  Vienna,  in  July, 
terval  from  one  session  of  the  Diet  to  another  1862,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  Aus- 
an  executive  is  charged  with  superintending  tria,  the  four  kingdoms,  the  two  Hesse  and 
the  execution  of  the  Federal  acts.  The  ex-  Nassau.  A  new  proposition  of  reform  was 
ecutive  power  is  to  be  alternately  in  the  Em-  agreed  upon  and  laid  before  the  Diet  on  August 
peror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a  14th.  The  main  feature  of  the  project  was 
third  prince  elected  by  the  other  states  of  the  again  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of  del^ 
Confederation.  Three  other  institutions  oom-  gates  chosen  by  the  parliaments  of  the  differenl 
plete  this  orffanization;  a  federal  tribunal,  a  fed-  states.  Austria  proposed  at  the  same  time  a 
eral  chancellorship  having  its  seat  at  Frankfort,  new  project  of  a  Federal  tribunal,  which  was  to 
and  a  military  administration  of  the  Conleder-  sit  at  Fnmkfort  and  to  consist  of  fifteen  ordina- 
ation.  The  Austrian  Government,  in  its  reply  of  ry  members  and  fifteen  extraordinary  assessors. 
Nov.  5th,  made  to  this  Saxon  project  the  fol-  The  representatives  of  Ptussia  protested  against 
lowing  objections :  1 .  That  it  altered  in  a  pr^u-  all  these  schemes,  and  contended  that  any  reso- 
dicial  manner  the  relations  of  the  Germanie  lution  of  this  kind  could  not  be  passed  by  a 
Confederation  to  Foreign  Powers.  2.  That  it  minority,  but  only  by  a  unanimity  of  votes. 
virtually  incorporated  all  the  Prussian  prov-  The  pieo^le  of  Gennany,  while  they  were 
inces  with  the  Confederation,  by  providing  for  unanimous  in  demanding  a  reform  of  the  Fed- 
the  election  of  the  Prussinn  deputies  by  the  eral  ConstUntion  ttod  the  convocation  of  a  Ger- 
whole  of  the  two  Prussian  Chambers.  8.  That  man  parliament,  were  divided  on  the  question 
it  gave  to  the  deputies  a  certain  competency  in  whether  Austria  was  to  be  included  in  the  lecon- 
political  questions.  4.  That  it  was  not  likely  struoted  union  or  not.  Thenm'orityofthe  *^Na- 
to  simplify  Federal  affairs.  5.  That  it  demanded  iional  Yerein"  were  in  favor  of  reconstructing 
from  Austria  the  sacrifice  of  the  permanent  Germany  without  Austria  and  under  the  leader- 
Presidency  without  offering  to  her  an  equiva-  ship  of  Prussia,  and  they  were,  therefore,  called 
lent.  Austria  declared  her  readiness  to  re-  by  their  opponents  the  little  German  Party 
nounce  the  permanent  Presidency,  if  the  Con-  (Eleindeutsch).  Those  who  insisted  on  embrac- 
federation  would  admit  to  the  rights  of  the  ing  Austria  in  the  union  called  themselves  the 
Confederation  all  the  territories  of  Austria  and  Great  German  Party  (Grossdeutsch).  In  addi* 
Prussia.  8he  also  declared  in  favor  of  main-  tion  to  these  two  national  organizations,  each  of 
talning  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  of  adding  which  held  annually  a  General  Assembly,  there 
a  representative  element.  was  also  organized,  in  1862,  a  General  Assembly 
The  Prussian  Goyemment,  in  its  reply  of  Dec  of  the  members  of  German  legislatures  (*^Ah- 
20th,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  espe-  geord-neten-Tag  ")•  These  three  bodies,  which 
cially  necessary  to  avoid  all  that  could  transform  must  be  well  distinguiahed  from  each  other, 
Germany  into  a  federal  state,  because  the  con-  namely:  1,  the  General  Assembly  of  the^^iTo* 
stitution  of  a  federal  state  would  require  the  tional  Ver&in^^^  called  by  their  opponents  the 
chief  direction  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  two  Little  German  Party ;  2,  the  General  Assemblj 
great  powers,  which  would  fbrce  the  other  out  of  the  *^  Great  German  "  Party  (also  called  the 
of  the  Confederation.  According  to  the  opin-  ^^  German  Beformed  Association") ;  and  8,  the 
ion  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the  Saxon  General  Assembly  of  the  members  of  German 
project  gave  to  the  small  states  a  disproportion*  Diets,  exercised  a  great  infiuence  upon  the 
ate  influence.  A  closer  uuion  might  be  efiidct-  progress  of  the  Union  movement.  From  the 
ed  by  means  of  special  conventions  between  detuled  accounts  of  their  proceeding  in  1862 
some  members  of  the  Confederation.    Prussia  and  1668,  which  we  give  below,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  "  National  Verein  "  and  the  "  General  committee  of  twenty  members,  vho  jointly 

Assembly  of  the  members  of  German  Diets,^'  ohoee  eleven  additional  deputies, 

agreed  in  all  important  points,  and  that  they  A  few  days  later,  on  Oct.  6th  and  7th,  the 

demanded  a  more  liberal  and  democratic  basis  annual  generd  assembly  of  the  '*  National  Ye- 

for  the  reoonstraoted  union  than  the  Great  Ger-  rein  "  was  held  at  Ooburg.    It  passed  resolu- 

man  Party,  although  the  latter  contained  Hke-  tions  similar  to  those  passed  at  Weimar.    Ac* 

wise  a  strong  democratic  element.  cording  to  a  report  of  the  committee,  the  "  Na- 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  members  of  tional  Verein  "  at  this  time  numbered  25,825 

German  Diets  met  at  Weimar,  on  Sent.  28th.  members. 

The  members  of  the  Austrian  Council  of  the  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  "Great  Ger- 
Empire  had  been  specially  invited,  but  none  of  man  '*•  Party  was  opened  at  Frankfort  on  Oct. 
them  made  their  appearance.  The  assembly  was  28th,  and  attended  by  about  660  members,  many 
attended  by  213  deputies,  representing  most  of  of  whom  were  representatives  of  the  chambers 
the  German  states,  and  elected  Mr.  Fries,  of  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hanover,  and  other 
Weimar,  president,  and  Mr.  Unruh,  of  Prussia,  states.  The  views  of  this  assembly  are  expressed 
and  Barth,  of  Bavaria,  vice-presidents.  Upon  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
motion  of  Mr.  Joseph,  of  Saxony,  it  was  re-  almost  unanimously,  viz. :  1st.  The  reform  of 
solved,  that  the  admission  by  the  assembly  of  de-  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
puties  from  states,  where  constitutions  had  been  tion  is  an  urgent  and  indispensable  necessity, 
introduced  or  modified  without  the  assent  of  2d.  The  reform  must  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
the  chambers,  did  in  no  way  prejudge  the  valid-  German  states  to  enter  the  union,  dd.  It  can 
ity  of  these  constitutions.  It  then  adopted  be  achieved  only  by  the  creation  of  a  strong 
the  following  resolutions :  1.  The  Federal  unity  Federal  ei^ccntive  with  a  national  representa- 
of  Germany  such  as  it  was  legally  expressed  tion.  4th.  The"  only  possible  form  for  the  Fed- 
by  the  German  constitution  of  March  28th,  eral  executive  under  the  actual  circumstances 
1849,  without  encroaching  upon  the  independ-  would  be  an  executive  college  with  an  appro- 
ence  of  the  particular  states,  is  a  pofiticsu  ne-  priate  distribution  of  votes.  6th.  The  assem- 
cessity  bgth  for  making  Germany  respected  blyofdelegates,  proposed  by  eight  governments, 
abroad  and  for  securing  liberty  at  home.  It  must  be  acceptea  asa  first  step  toward  thecrea- 
can  only  be  afi^ected  by  the  convocation  of  a  tion  of  a  national  representation ;  but  it  is  to 
parliament.  The  creation  of  a  parliament  for  be  hoped  that  the  governments  will  not  delay 
all  Germany  constitutes  a  right  of  the  German  to  transform  this  assembly  into  a  periodical  rep- 
people.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  German,  of  resentation  near  the  Diet  with  an  extension  of 
each  government,  and  of  every  German  chamber  its  powers.  6th.  In  order  to  procure  for  it  the 
to  urge  by  all  legal  means  the  establishment  of  required  moral  authority,  it  ought  to  have  a 
this  constitution.  2.  The  German  parliament  sufficiently  large  number  of  members.  The 
must  emanate  from  a  free  popular  election.  The  legislatures  of  the  several  states  ought  to  have 
proposed  assembly  of  delegates  cannot  be  re-  the  right  to  fix  the  mode  of  their  election ;  but 
garded  as  even  a  first  step,  and  ought,  there-  in  no  case  should  the  eligibility  be  limited  to 
fore,  to  be  rejected.  3.  The  proposed  Feder-  the  members  of  the  several  national  represent- 
al  tribunal  appears  to  be  very  dangerous  to  lib-  ations.  7th.  The  reform  should  be  effected 
erty,  and  must  be  absolutely  reje^ed.  4.  Ger-  by  way  of  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
man  unity  must  embrace  all  Germany;  no  tual  Federal  Constitution,  8th.  Although  a 
people  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  it  is  the  right  Federal  tribunal  whose  independence  should  be 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  the  states  to  unite,  secured  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
This  holds  good,  particularly  of  German  Aus-  institutional  the  plan  proposed  by  the  eight 
tria.  But  if  insurmountable  obstacles  should  governments  does  not  appear  to  answer  the 
oppose  themselves  in  the  beginning  to  the  for-  desired  end. 

mation  of  a  Federal  unity  embracing  German  The  Federal  Diet  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
Austria,  this  should  not  be  a  reason  for  the  had  animated  debates  on  the  question  of  estab- 
other  states  to  delay  on  their  part  the  execu-  lishing  an  assembly  of  delegates.  Austria  and  her 
tion  of  this  national  work.  On  the  other  hand,  allies  (the  four  kingdoms,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
the  admission  of  other  countries  of  the  Aus-  Nassau)  maintained  that  such  a  measure  would 
trian  empire,  which  have  heretofore  formed  no  not  be  an  organic  change  of  the  constitution, 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  is  irrecon-  and  that  therefore  no  unanimity  of  votes  was 
cilable  with  the  national  wants  of  the  German  required  for  its  passage.  This  view  was  opposed 
people.  6th.  The  question  of  the  executive  Ger-  by  Prussia  and  Baden,  the  latter  power  main- 
man  power  should  not  be  definitely  settled  with-  taining,  moreover,  that  if  a  representation  of 
out  the  participation  and  the  assent  of  the  first  the  people  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  all  in  con- 
German  parliament.  In  the  discussion  which  nection  with  the  Diet,  it  ought  to  have  great- 
preceded  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  only  er  powers  than  were  accorded  to  it  by  the 
one  dissenting  voice  was  heard,  tlmt  of  Herr  Von  scheme  of  Austria  and  her  allies.  A  vote  on 
Gagem,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  Austria  and  the  subject  was  reached  on  Jan.  22d,  1863. 
demanded  that  the  central  power  should  be  Only  seven  out  of  the  seventeen  votes  of  the 
placed  ooinointly  in  the  hands  of  Austria  and  minor  council  declared  in  favor  of  the  Austrian 
rrussia.     The  assembly  appointed  a  standing  scheme.    Denmark  declared  that  the  negotia* 
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tions  ooncemiDg  the  position  of  the  daohies  of  witz),  the  Burgomaster  of  Ilambnrg  (Dr.  Hal- 

Holstein  and  Lauenborg  were  not  sufficiently  ler),  making  altogeUier  twenty-foor  princes  and 

advanced  to  enable  her  to  jadge  if  so  important  foar  representatives  of  free  towns.    The  Kings 

a  modification  of  the  Federal  Qonstitation  wonld  of  Prossia  and  Denmark,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt- 

be  compatible  with  the  interest  of  the  daohies.  Bembarg,Saxe-Altenbarg,  Reus  (elder  branch), 

The  representative  of  Holland  declared  that  Hesse-Hombnrg,  and  lippe,  who  constitute  the 

Luxemburg  and  Limburg  would  never  consent  remaining  members  of  the  German  Oonfeder- 

to  a  modification  of  the  Federal  Oonstitutlon  ation,  were  neither  present  themselves  nor  rep- 

which  would  hi  any  way  interfere  with  their  resented  by  deputy. 

independence  and  le^pslative powers;  that  as  to  On  August  19th  the  King  of  Saxony  left 
Limburg  it  was  altogether  foreign  to  Germany  Frankfort  for  Baden,  where  the  King  of  Prus- 
by  its  language,  manners  and  nationality,  and  sia  was  staying,  with  a  joint  wntten  invitation 
if  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  were  con-  from  the  assembled  princes  to  the  king,  to 
suited,  it  woula  surest  rather  its  complete  sep-  take  part  in  the  Congress,  but  the  king  per- 
oration from  the  Confederation  than  proposl-  sisted  in  declining.  The  session  of  the  Oon- 
tions  which  would  biud  it  more  closely  to  Qbt-  gross  terminated  on  Sept.  1st  The  Emperor 
many.  After  this  vote,  the  representatives  of  of  Austria,  at  the  closing  sitting,  expressed  bis 
Austria  declared,  that  the  imperial  government  satisfaction  at  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  carry  out  the  hopes  of  a  direct  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
project  of  an  assembly  of  delegates  by  meana  Grerman  sovereigns.  He  hoped  that  this  first 
of  private  arrangements;  that  it  hoped  that  Congress  of  German  Princes  would  soon  be  fol- 
the  Diet  would  yet  be  able  to  take  the  subject  low^  by  a  second,  that  all  the  members  might 
up  again,  under  more  favorable  circumstances;  be  united  into  one  great  body,  and  that  their 
and  that  it  was  always  ready  to  enter  into  de-  endeavors  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
liberations  upon  the  creation  of  a  more  effect-  The  **  Reform  Act,^'  as  finally  agreed  upon  by 
ive  Federal  executive  power  and  a  national  rep-  all  the  states  except  six  (Baden,  Luxem- 
resentation  proceeding  from  the  particular  le-  burg,  Smce- Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
gislatures  of  the  several  states.  Bavaria,  Sax-  Waldeck,  and  Reuas,  younger  branch),  bears 
ony,  Hanover,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  diUie  of  Sept  1st,  1663,  and  is  entitled  as 
and  Kassau  declared  their  concurrence  in  the  follows :  **  Reform  of  the  German  Bund  as  pro- 
opinion  of  Austria.  posed  by  the  Congress  of  Princes  held  at  Frank- 
On  July  81st,  1863,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  fort.^^  Its  provisions,  briefly  stated,  are  as  fol- 
in  an  autograph  letter,  invited  all  the  sovereigns  lows : 

of  the  German  Confederation  and  the  senates  of  1.  The  obiects  of  the  German  Confederation 
the  free  cities  to  meet  in  an  assembly  at  Frank-  are  declared  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
fort-on-the*Main  at  which  all  should  personally  curity  and  power  of  Germany  in  regard  to  for- 
attend,  with  the  object  of  discussing  the  ques-  eign  countries;  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
tion  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Grerman  Confed-  at  home,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests 
eration  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  ajge.  of  the  German  nation. 
Most  of  the  governments  accepted  the  invita-  2.  A  Directory  is  established  for  the  man- 
tion,  and  the  sitting  of  the  congress  was  accord-  agement  of  the  afiEairs  of  the  Confederation ;  a 
ingly  opened  on  August  17th,  at  eleven  o'clock  Federal  Council  is  organized  from  among  the 
in  the  morning,  under  the  presidency  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  governments;  an  assem- 
Emperor.  The  Emperor  in  his  opening  speech  bly  of  Federal  delegates  is  to  be  convoked  peri- 
spoke  at  great  length  of  the  proposed  reform  odically,  and  a  Federal  court  of  justice  is  estab- 
and  the  King  of  Bavaria  replied.    The  following  li^ed. 

is  a  complete  list  of  the  princes  and  represent-  8.  The  Directory  is  to  consist  of  six  votes, 

atives  of  the  free  cities  who  took  part  in  the  pro-  namely:  I.Austria;  2.  Prussia;  8.  iBavaria; 

ceedings  of  this  Congress.  The  Emperor  of  Aus-  4.  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wiirtemberg,  alter- 

tria,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hano-  natively ;  6.  A  member  elected  by  Baden,  the 

ver,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wartemberg,  Grand  two  Hesse,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  Brunswick, 

Duke  of  Baden,  Elector  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  the  two  Mecklenburg.  Nassau ;  6.  A  member 

of  Hesse,  Pnnce  Henry  of  Holland,  the  Duke  elected  by  all  the  other  states ;  tbe  Federal 

of  Brunswick,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-  Council  of  seventeen  members  nominally,  but 

Schwerin,  Duke  of  Nassan,  Grand  Duke  of  twenty-three  actually,  tis  Austria  and  Prussia 

Saxe,    Duke   of    Saxe-Meiningen,    Duke    of  are  to  have  three  votes  each. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,    Grand   Duke  of  Meek-  4.  The  Assembly  of  Delegates  is  to  consist 

lenburg-Strelitz,  Grand   Duke  of  Oldenburg,  of  three  hundred  and  two  members — elected, 

the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  not  by  the  people,  but  *'  by  the  representative 

Prince   of    Schwartzburg-Sondershausen,  the  bodies  of  the  several  German  states,"  Austria 

.  Prince  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  Prince  of  is  to  have  seventy-five  members,  and  Prussia  (if 

Lichtenstein,  Prince  of  Waldeck,  Prince  of  she  pleases)  the  same  number.    The  four  free 

Reuas  (younger  branch),  the  Prince  of  Schaum-  cities  are  entitled  to  send  two  representatives 

burg-Lippe,  the  Burgomaster  of  Lubeck  (Herr  (the  original  proposition  was  for  one  only,  but 

Bremer),  the  Burgomaster  of  Frankfort  (Dr.  this  was  amended).    This  Assembly  is  to  meet 

Mailer),  the  Burgomaster  of  Bremen  (Dr.  Duck-  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
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maj  be  prorogned  bj  the  Directory  for  any  pe-  itates)  was  opened  at  Fraiikfort*on<the  Main, 

riod  not  exceeding  two  months.    Should  the  It  was  attended  by  about  800  delegates.    Herr 

Assembly  be  dissolved,  the  Directory  is  em-  von  Benningsen,  of  Hanover,  t&s  elected  pres* 

powered  immediately  to  issue  orders  for  anew  ident;  Herr  Bar^,  oi  Bavaria,  and  Herr  von 

election.    The  rig^t  to  ^*  make  representafeionB  Unruh,  vice-presidents.    The  following  resolu- 

and  complaints"  is  granted  to  the  Assembly,  tions  were  unanimously  adopted:  1.  The  As- 

and  it  may  ^^pass  resolutions"  on  national  aembly  regards  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 

affiiirs,  but  legislative  mrivileges  are  denied.  of  Austria  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  refiurm 

6.  The  Assembly  of  Princes  ^^  takes  into  ocm-  of  the  Federal  OonstitDtion,  and  the  ready  par- 

nderation  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  ticipataon  of  most  of  the  Qerman  princes  and 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  "  and  ^  examines  into  the  free  cities  in  this  woric,  as  a  cheering  teati- 

the  representations  and  complaints"  of  the  mony  of  tiie  universal  conviction  aa  to  the  in- 

Chamber  of  Delegates,  and  orders  the  promul-  sufficiency  of  the  actual  Federal  Constitution, 

gation,  by  the  Directory  and  by  the  several  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  its  reform,    d.  The 

states,  of  the  acts  it  has  sanctioned.  Assembly  atill  believes  that  only  the  idea  of  a 

6.  No  formal  declaration  of  war  can  be  made  Federal  State,  as  expressed  in  the  "  Constitution 

without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Fed-  of  the  German  Empire  of  2Carch  28th,  1649,"  can 

eral  CounciL    Should  there  be  danger  of  a  war  fully  satisfy  the  national  demand,  but  under  the 

between  a  foreign  power  and  a  state  which  has  actual  circumstanoea,  It  is  unwilling  to  reject 

possessions  notbelonging  to  the  Confederation,  absolutely  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  of 

the  Directory  is  bound  by  the  deoisioa  of  the  Austria.    8.  But  it  must  emphatically  declare 

Federal  Council  whether  or  not  the  Confedera-  itself  against  some  portions  of  the  Act  of  Re- 

tion  shall  take  part  in  the  war.  form,  especially  against  the  proposed  plan  of 

Before  separating,  eighteen  princes  and  the  national  representation.   It  regards  the  election 

four  burgomasters  of  the  free  cities  signed  an-  of  a  Glerman  Bepresentative  AssemUy  by  a  di* 

other  letter  to  theJKing  of  Prussia,  in  which  rectvote  of  the  German  people  asindispen- 

they  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  having  been  sable.    4.  The  two  Great  Powers  ought  to 

deprived  of  the  king^s  personal  codperation  in  have  equal  rights ;    aud  those  provinces  of 

the  great  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  state  Prussia,  which  before  1848  did  not  belong  to 

that  they  nevertheless  cherished  the  hope  that  the  German  Confederation,  ought  to  be  admit- 

a  general  understanding  will  be  ultimately  ar-  ted  to  it    5.  The  Act  of  Reform  ought  not  to 

rived  at.    The  letter  concludes  thus :  "  Being  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  a  German 

all  inspired  by  tiie  wish  for  German  unity,  National  Assembly. 

and  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  we  have  come  to  The  ^^  Nationsl  Verein  "  held  its  third  Gen- 
a  perfect  agreement  upon  the  project  of  reform,  eral  Assembly  at  Leipzic,  on  October  17th.  It 
We  shaU  consider  it  a  great  success  for  ourselves  was  resolved  that  the  Act  of  Reform  proposed 
and  for  our  peoples  if  resolutions  are  maturing  by  Austria  does  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
in  the  mind  of  your  Higesty,  by  which,  thanlu  the  German  people ;  that  its  introduction  would 
to  the  unanimity  of  her  princes,  Germany  will  be  no  ^step  toward  the  realisation  of  German 
realize  her  desire  for  a  wholesome  reform  of  unity,  and  therefore  the  National  Yerein  must 
her  Constitution,  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  decidedly  oppose  it.  The  counter  propositions 
Confederation."  of  the  Government  of  Prussia  are  equally  in- 
In  its  reply,  dated  September  24th,  thePrus-  sufficient.  The  National  Yerein  stands  by  the 
sian  Government  made  its  participation  in  the  Constitution  of  1849.  It  rejects  no  means 
work  of  reform  contingent  upon  three  pre-  which  will  tend  to  making  Germany  really  a 
liminary  conditions :  1,  a  right  for  both  Prus-  Federal  state.  But  the  German  people  alone, 
sia  and  Austria  of  vetoing  every  war  whidb  is  through  its  chosen  delegates,  can  ultimately 
not  carried  on  for  the  defence  of  Federal  terri-  decide  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire, 
tory ;  2,  complete  equality  of  Austria  and  Prus-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  O-roMeuUcke 
sia  within  the  Confederacy ;  8,  the  election  of  (Great  German)  party  was  opened  at  Frank- 
the  Assembly  of  National  Delegates  by  a  direct  fort-on-the  Main,  on  October  38th.  This  meet- 
vote  of  the  German  people.  ing  expressed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the 
The  attempt  of  Austria  to  prevail  upon  the  Congress  of  Princes  and  its  work.  It  declared 
other  German  courts  to  agree  upon  a  joint  an-  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Act  of  Reform ;  but  at 
swer  to  Prussia  failed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  same  time  proposed  several  amendments, 
deemed  best  to  call  a  "  Conference  of  Minis-  as  the  holding  of  biennial  instead  of  triennial 
ters "  to  deliberate  upon  the  next  step  to  be  Assemblies  of  Delegates  of  German  Legisla- 
taken.  This  conference  was  opened  at  Num-  tures.  It  was  attended  by  442  members,  and 
berg  on  October  ^th,  but  only  ten  of  the  the  principal  speakers  were  Herr  von  Lerchen- 
twenty-three  governments  which  had  signed  feld,  of  Bavaria,  Herr  von  Wydenbrugk,  of 
the  letter  of  September  1st  to  Prussia,  were  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Prof.  Brinz,  of  Austria, 
represented.  A  minority  of  them  did  not  agree  The  difficulties  between  the  Diet  of  Holstein 
to  the  propositions  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  to  and  the  German  migority  of  the  Diet  of  Schies- 
reply  to  Prussia  by  identical  notes.  wig  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Danish  Govern- 
On  August  21^  the  Assembly  of  German  ment  on  the  other,  led,  toward  the  close  of  the 
deputies  (members  of  Legislatures  of  German  year,  to  a  very  serious  complication  between 
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Denmark  &nd  Germany,  and  the  year  1868  the  Treasury;    Lord  Westbnry,  Lord  High 

doeed  with  the  ahnost  certain  prospect  of  a  Chancellor ;    Right    Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone, 

speedy  war.    (See  SoHLB8Wio*HoLSTXiir.)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Earl  Granville, 

GETTYSBURG  is  the  capital  of  Adams  KG.,  Lotd  President  of  the  Council;  Doke  of 
coanty,  Fannsylrania.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  Argyle,  Lord  Privy  Seid;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George 
head  waters  of  the  Monooaoy,  about  forty  mUes  Grey,  Baronet,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
north  of  Frederick  in  Maryland.  It  has  a  Department;  Earl  Rnssell,  Secretary  of  State 
beautiful  location,  surrounded  with  bills,  val-  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
le^fv,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Secretary  of  State  for  the'  Colonies;  Earl  De 
on  the  west,  and  the  billowy  Catoetin  range  on  Grey  and  Ripon,  Secretary  of  War;  Rt  Hon. ) 
the  south.  A  great  battle  was  fought  here  on  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Baronet,  Secretary  of  State 
the  1st,  2d,  and  8d  days  of  July.  Subsequent-  for  India;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  First  Lord 
ly  the  bodies  of  the  slain  of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Adburalty ;  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Miln«*  Gibson, 
were  gathered  in  a  natlenal  cemetery  located  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Lord  Stanley 
on  the  battlefield.  This  was  dedicated  with  of  Alderley,  Postmaster  General;  Rt.  Hon. Ed- 
much  ceremony  in  November.  ward  Cardwell,  phanoellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

GILBARll  Jamis  Wiluam,  Esq.,  bom  in  Lancaster;  Rt  Hon.  0.  Pelham  Yilliers,  Presi- 
London,  March  81,  1794^  died  at  Brompton-  dent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
orescent,  Middlesex,  August  8,  1868.  He  be-  There  was  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the 
came  a  clerk  in  a  London  bank  in  1818,  and  United  States  in  the  events  transpiring  in  Great 
while  in  that  position  took  an  active  Tp&rt  in  Britain  previous  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
the  Athenian  Debating  Society,  and  was  subse-  on  the  6th  of  February,  1868.  In  tiie  royal 
quently  connected  with  the  Union  Society,  of  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  ap- 
which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  Lord  Macaulay  were  preaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
members.  From  1825  to  1827  he  was  a  cashier  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  was  an- 
in  a  ^Birmingham  office,  and  during  that  time  nounced;  the  oifer  of  the  Greek  crown  to 
delivered  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Prince  Alfired  and  its  declination  were  stated, 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Shortly  after  this  It  was  ftirtiier  declared  that  the  protectorate  of 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  a  branch  of  the  the  Ionian  Isles  would  be  resigned,  in  order 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  retired  from  that  they  might  be  incorporated  with  the  king- 
that  post  to  take  the  general  management  of  dom  of  Greece  whenever  a  stable  government 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  the  duties  was  orgQanized.  The  patient  endurance  eihib- 
of  which  he  discharged  with  much  ability  until  ited  by  the  manufacturing  population  of  tiie 
1859,  and  on  his  retiremeot  iVom  the  office  of  cotton  districts,  under  their  severe  privations 
general  manager  he  was  elected  a  director  of  was  eulogixed.  The  neutml  position  hitherto 
the  company.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  the  author  of  maintained  between  the  contending  parties  in 
many  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  United  States,  it  was  announced,  would  still 
*'A  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,"  ''  The  His-  be  preserved.  The  speech  closed  with  a  refer- 
tory  and  Principles  of  Banking,"  **  A  History  enee  to  the  benefcial  results  of  the  commer- 
of  BanlLing  in  Ireland,"  ^^The  Logic  of  Bank-  cial  treaty  with  France,  and  the  adjustment  of 


lapan 

ciety,  and  in  the  International  Statistical  Con-  Houses.  The  arrival  of  the  Princess  Alexan- 
gress,  held  in  Jaly,  1860,  he  was  appointed  one  dra  at  Margate,  on  the  6th  of  March,  her  sub- 
of  the  committee  of  the  section  of  Commercial  sequent  progress  ti^rough  London,  and  her  mar- 
Statistics,  riage  on  the  1 0th  of  that  month  occupied  public 

GRAND  GULF,  a  village  in  Claiborne  conn-  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics.   The 

ty,  Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  two  relations  of  the  British  Government  at  this  time 

miles  below  the  mouth  of  Biff  Black  river,  and  for  two  months  later  with  the  United 

It  contained  two  or  three  ohurohes,  a  market.  States  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character, 

and  several  steam  mills.    Considerable  cotton  and  the  opinion  was  widely  entertained  in  £u- 

was  formerly  shipped  from  the  place.     The  rope  that  ere  long  the  two  nations  would  drift 

population  was  about  1,000.    It  was  fortified  into  a  war  with  each  other.    There  was  far  less 

by  the  Confederates  with  batteries  fronting  on  apprehension  of  such  a  result  on  this  side  the 

the  river,  but  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  Gen.  Atlantic  than  on  the  other,  but  there  was  for 

Grant  in  the  rear.    {See  Abmt  OPBUATtONS.)  some  time  real  danger  of  a  ooliiedon.  The  Gov- 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  on  the  Unftbd  King-  emment  of  the  United  States,  annoyed  by  the 

DOM  OF  Gbbat  Britain  and  Ibbulkd.    Area,  legal  quibbles  by  which  the  escape  of  the  Ala- 

112,406  square  miles;  population,  1861,  29,-  bama  had  been  permitted,  and  the  spirit  of  the 

834,788.     Capital,  Limdon.     Government,  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  violated,  and  fully  ap- 

Oonstitutional   Monarchy.     Parliament,   two  prized  that  other  armed  vessels,  some  of  them 

Houses,  Lords  and  Commons.    Queen,  Alex-  of  a  formidable  character,  were  in  progress  of 

andrina  Victoria.    Heir  apparent,  Albert  £d-  construction  in  English  ports  and  destined  soon 

ward.  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  the  Queen,  to  add  to  the  fleet  of  marauders  on  the  high 

Cabinet:  Viscount  Palmerston,  First  Lord  of  seas,  unless  the  British  GK>vernment  maintained 
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in  better  faith  its  neutridity,  remonetrated  in  Thui  letter  was  made  pnbiic  at  lioyd^  and  a 

strong  terms  against  this  nn^endliness  in  the  deputation  of  merchants  and  others  interested 

treatment  of  a  power   with  whom  its  rela-  in  the  Peterhoff  at  onoe  brought  the  matter  to 

tions  had  hitherto  been  so  intimate  and  cordial,  the  notice  of  Earl  Rnseell,  commenting  very  ae- 

and  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  make  re-  verelj  npon  the  course  of  the  American  Minis- 

clamation  for  all  losses  occurring  to  American  ter.  .  The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  House 

citizens  through  the  destruction  by  the  Alabama,  of  Lords,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  charge 

On  the  other  hand  the  ship  owners,  many  of  upon  Mr.  Adams  an  interference  with  British 

them  engaged  in  blockade  running,  had  been  oonmierce,  and  the  giving  advantage  byhiseer- 

sutjected  by  Adm.  Wilkes  and  other  American  tifioates  to  one  British  ihip  over  another.    Mr. 

commanders  to  so  rigid  a  scrutiny  of  their  ves-  Adams  denied  any  such  mtention,  and  stated 

sels,  under  the  rigbt  of  visitation  and  search,  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  a  perfect  right 

which,  fullowing  British  precedent,  had  been  to  give  certificates  to  American  citizens  to  trade 

most  rigorously  exercised,  and  had  so  often  with  Mexico,  which  was  all  that  he  had  done, 

had  them  seized  when  their  real  destination  dif-  Notwithstanding  this  explaoation,  Earl  liussell, 

fered  from  their  professed  o^es,  tbat  they  con-  on  the  18th  of  May,  in  tne  House  of  Lords,  de- 

stantly  besieged  the  British  Ministry  witii  ap-  clared  his  opinion  to  be  that  the  letter  was  one 

peals  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con-  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written.    The 

federacy,  and  for  forcible  seizure  of  American  noble  earl  was  indeed  in  a  trying  positicm.  Hia 

Property  to  reimburse  their  losses.    Twoinci-  own  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing 

ents,  occurring  about  this  time,  added  to  the  extract  from  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the 

excitement.    The  Peterhoff  a  new  iron  steam-  House  of  Lords  on  tiie  28d  of  March: 

er,  very  fast,  and  having  a  valuable  oango  on  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^tose  effort,  of  the  Federals  will  be 

board,  was  oyerhauled  by  the  American  cruis-  sucoeuAil.    Bat  no  man  can  say  that  the  war  is  fiDally 

ers,  and  though  her  ostensible  destination  was  orer,  or  tbat  the  independeDoe  of  the  Southern  States  is 

^  f  ^  J ^^_ *  ^  . -xj-^  —     .L -X -^  ^ ^ .«k^A^  W.I*mW^kJ1              aZT.A.11     *»%.jh««       ■■•Mdk^   SM  ^W^w  ■*  10 — **  1*  4   ^4^4  4^  ^^» 


run  the  blockade,  that  she  was  captured,  and  the  laat  acta  of  the  Gongreas  which  haa  joat  expired 

sent  into  New  York  for  trial  and  condemnation  ere  to  place,  by  oon8cription«eTei7  roan  fit  to  carry 

in  the  prize  court.     Her  owners  in  England  »"*;»  ^  the  disposal  of  the  l^resldent  of  Oie  United 

•■N^^^^oi^Li  ♦!,«*  .i.^«r<><.^i»««^«i  ,•«  « i<>»^ni  T,^«  States,  and  to  vote  sums  of  money  amounting  to  not 

protested  that  she  was  engaged  m  a  lawful  voy-  ,^  ^^^  £i80.ooo,ooo  steriing  for  tfie  purpose  0?  carry- 

age,  and  besought  the  British  Goverment  to  m-  ing  on  the  war.     WeU,  then,  in  this  atate  of  affaire,  I 

terfere.  Her  mails  were  seized,  but  at  the  re-  should  say  that,  looking  to  the  oneation  of  right,  it 

quest  of  Lord  Lyons  were  placed  in  charge  of  would  not  be  a  friendly  act  toward  the  United  States, 

Uie  British  Consul  at  NewYork,  and  finally  for-  **.!l''"^i!?.  t""*  ^  ^  ?"^^^  °"'"-  ^M»Ki^»^",f<>  *  ^^^ 

^  J  j"f     7v  .     J    X.     x-       ^n^    "*i«"j  *V4  ^j^jj  which  we  have  long  maintained  relations  of  peace 

warded  to  their  destination.    The  vessel  and  and  amitv-a  great  counlir,  which  saya  it  can  atill 

cargo,  after  a  very  fur  and  careful  trial  before  carry  on  the  war— it  wonld,  I  say,  be  a  failure  of  frieod- 

the  U.  SL  District  Court,  were  adjudged  lawful  ship  on  oar  partj  if  at  this  moment  we  were  to  intor- 

prize,  and  sold.    (See  Pbize.)   During  the  pen-  Po»«  "d  recognize  the  Southern  States.       , 

51™  ^P  *i,T-  ™^ VrTi^li^r^  i.^L  J?T?^  1  l»»^e  endeavored  to  guard  myself  by  saymg  that  I 

dency  of  this  case,  a  shipping  house  m  England,  ^  ^^  ^^w  with  referenSj  to  the  preseSt  aspect  of  af- 

Messrs.  Howell  <k  Zirman,  one  at  least  of  the  fun.    I  hardly  know  any  moment  in  which  mjt  nobla 

£nn  an  American  citizen,  being  about  to  de»-  friend  could  have  brought  forward  hia  motion  with  leas 

patch  a  vessel  with  cargo  intended  for  the  Mex-  encouragement  from  evente.     It  may  turn  out  that 

i^^^^  «^«i:.^  4-v>  TT^»   nkA.iAo  i?«.AnA:o  Aii<i«na  these  immense  efforts  which  are  being  made  shall  be 

leans,  apphed  to  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  ^^^  j^  ^^^    ^^^  ^j,^     j^it  ^^  ^^  §o„th  is  uncon- 

the  American  Hinister  m  liiUglana,  for  a  certi-  qnerable  as  their  determination  never  to  be  united 

fioate  of  their  real  design,  to  be  placed  in  the  again  with  the  Northern  Statea  ia  final  and  irrevocable, 

hands  of  their  captain,  to  secure  them  from  and  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  dutv  of  this  ooun- 

capture  if  overhauled   by  one  of  the   block-  ♦'T  "^^  ^«  ^^ll  different  from  wbat  it  is  at  the  pres- 

vopi;t«A<7  lA  vv«i«ui»uA^    vj  vuv  V*  w*j    ^^^^  cut  moment    All  I  mainUin  is,  that  it  is  our  duty  at 

admg  squadron.     Mr.  Adams  gave  them  the  present  to  stand  stiU,  and  not  top  roceed  to  an  act  so 

following :  definite,  so  positive— an  act  so  unfriendly  to  the  United 

LiOAtioir  or  raa  U»itm>  Bixtm,  ;  States,  aa  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  South. 

XiOMiMur,  AprU9ih,  186S.    \  My  noble  friend  spoke  of  vanous  topics,  of  danger 

Amid  the  multitude  of  fraudulent  and  dishonest  en-  ^^  pimada  beinjp  *tt«»fJ^^by  ,\he  JJort^^     a^^^ 

Tpriaes  from  this  kingdom  to  furnish  supplies  to  tiie  ^V^P^^}'''7^'^^^''?'t^^l''l^^i^iFl^^^^ 


able  purpose.  Messrs.  HoweU  k  Zirman  have  furnished  ^'^icn  *  y^°' ^«,  ^  ^T'^.o  2^.,.*  Zl  ZnrTi^r^t  irfi^rnr^ 

me  w?th^idenccL  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  ^S^^  i  *°*^lj5!?.!i  ^*!2l  Zl^^  ^nTiJ  ^'1  nS^^ 

that  thev  are  re^ly  bound  to  Matabioras  with  1  cargo  Jays  to  meet  with  future  ^^"^e"' "£,«*  Y'lL^SjiS* 

intcndea  for  the  Mixicans.    I  therefore  very  cheerftifly  J»ble  our  anna  if  we  have  it  in  ^J^g^^'^^^^.J^^ 

Kive  them  this  certificate  at  their  request.  It  is  not  the  «>**  f?  »>»^«  ""^^l'  H'i^^  *?  ?"!-^^!'«?^'*?i??-*^?f? 

Bntof 

..wa«<  >Mi  »«w  IT  ..J  ..  t»»  wJk  hon 

deeply  to  be  regretted  that  t 

l;rb'it'^'y?mK?{;'^ttin^';'.SU'''"  """  ^  Bat  wWle  thus  meaanraWy  fri«»dlr  totb, 

CilA&LES  FRANCIS  ADAMS.  Umted  States  Government,  and  at  least  disposed 
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to  act  jiutlT-  *Q^  fitirly  by  it,  he  was  hampered  the  comxnenoement  of  1864)  dismissed  bjr  that 
in  his  action  by  some  of  his  ooUeagnes,  who  did  body.,  on  the  ground  that  the  special  case  pro- 
notdisffaise  their  hostility  to  that  Oovemment,  posed  at  the  instance  of  the  cliief  baron  to 
two  omy  of  them  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  carry  the  matter  before  the  court  of  the  ex* 
and  the  late  Sb  George  Ooraewall  Lewis)  en-  chequer  chamber,  was  informally  and  improp- 
tertaining  similar  yiews  to  Earl  Russell ;  and  at  erly  made  up.  For  the  correspondence  between 
the  same  time  the  OonservaliYe,  or  Tory  party,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
in  Parliament,  led  by  Earl  Derby  and  the  able  British  ministers  on  this  subject,  tee  Diflo- 
and  persevering  Benjamin  Disraeli,  were  con*  kasio  Oobbbspondebtcb. 
stantly  watching  f6r  an  opportunity  to  over-  On  the  80th  of  June,  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  hack 
throw  the  administration  on  this  very  question,  distingnished  himself  in  Parliament  since  the 
They  professed  to  be  in  &vor  of  immediate  commencement  of  the  war  as  the  friend  and 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and,  advocate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  moved 
whenever  occasion  off^raed,  pressed  a  resolution  an  address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  praying 
to  that  effect  upon  the  ministers.  On  the  Sith  that  negotiations  might  be  entered  into  with 
of  April,  Mr.  Oobden  came  to  the  relief  of  the  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
€k>vemment  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  obtaining  their  cooperation  in  the  recognition 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States; 
stated  with  much  deamess  the  principles  which  by  the  Great  Powers  he  said  he  meant  France, 
obliged  the  English  Government  to  act  up  to  and  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  which  he 
the  spirit  of  the  Navigation  and  Foreign  Enlist-  said  had  talien  place  between  the  Emperor  of 
ment  Acts,  in  prohibiting  the  fhrnishing  of  war  France,  Mr.  Lindsay  (another  member  of  Par- 
vessels  to  a  foreign  belligerent  power  to  be  liament),  and  himself,  in  which  the  Emperor 
used  against  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at  told  him  that  he  had  already  made  an  offer, 
peace.  He  reviewed  the  past  intercourse  and  tlirough  Baron  Gros,  to  Join  England  in  such  a 
traditions  of  the  two  nations  (Great  Britain  measure.  Sir  George  C^rey  declared  that  no 
and  the  United  States),  and  enforced  the  les-  such  communication  as  that  stated  by  Mr.  Roe- 
son  of  frieodsbip  and  kindness  thus  inculcated  buck  had  ever  been  made  to  the  Government, 
by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  probable  results  of  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
the  opposite  course  to  Great  Britain  herselt  stone),  objected  to  the  motion,  and  said  that  he 
This  speech  excited  a  powerful  influence  in  was  most  anxious  for  the  termination  of  the 
averting  the  threatened  war,  and  in  confirming  war,  but  reoognition  would  only  produce  reac- 
the  ministry  in  their  resolution  to  refuse  all  tion  in  the  Nortii.  Mr.  Bright  eloquently  de- 
resolutions  looking  to  recognition,  and  to  ad-  nounoed  the  motion,  and  demonstrated  its  in- 
here to  their  position  of  neutrality.  Justice  and  folly.  The  debate  was  acyi>nrned. 
The  case  of  the  Alexandra  and  her  sister  ship,  but  when  called  up  again  on  the  18th  of  July, 
two  ironclad  rams,  building  in  the  Mersey  by  Mr.  Roebuck  himself  moved  its  discharge.  So 
the  eminent  shipbuilders  John  Laird  &  Sons,  far  fh>m  accomplishing  the  design  of  its  mover 
who  had  built  the  Alabama,  began  to  attract  was  the  result  of  tiiis  debate,  tluit  it  materially 
attention  in  May.  The  American  minister  had  strengthened  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
procured  evidence  which  he  regarded  as  con-  now  ftilly  formed  to  adhere  more  etrict^ly  than 
dttfflve  that  these  two  vessels  were  intended  before  to  a  firm  neutrality, 
for  the  Confederate  Government,  and  he  laid  While,  however,  there  were  indications  of  a 
this  evidence  before  Earl  Russell.  The  build-  better  state  of  feeling  growing  up  between  the 
era,  on  being  questioned,  professed  at  first  that  two  (Sovemments^to  which  Earl  Russell  gave 
the  vessels  were  intended  for  the  Emperor  of  expression  in  a  public  speech  on  the  26th  of 
China,  and,  when  this  was  disproved,  that  they  September,  in  which  he  said :  '^  The  Gtovem- 
were  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Gov-  ment  of  America  discusses  these  matters  very 
ernment  became  satisfied  that  these  statements  fairiy  with  the  English  Gh>vemment.  Some- 
were  mere  subterfuges,  by  a  forged  report  of  times  we  think  them  quite  in  the  wrong ;  some- 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  then  believed  times  they  say  we  are  quite  in  the  wrong ;  but 
to  be  genuine,  which  acknowledged  that  these  we  discuss  them  fairly,  and  with  regard  to  the 
vessels  were  intended  for  them*  There  was  some  Secretary  of  State  I  see  no  complaint  to  make, 
difficulty,  however,  in  securing  the  requisite  I  think  he  weighs  the  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
proofs  to  bring  the  case  within  the  strict  letter  culties  of  our  situation  in  a  very  fair  and  equal 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  there  was  balance  ^0 — ^there  was  still  a  hostility  and  bit- 
reason  to  fear  that  while  the  Government  were  temess  toward  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
engaged  in  these  efforts,  the  rams  would  es-  somedassesinGreatBritain,  which  manifested 
cape.  This  result  was  finally  prevented  on  the  itself  on  every  occasion.  The  masses  and  a 
10th  of  October,  by  the  sdzure  of  the  rams  by  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligent  middle 
order  of  the  British  Grovernment,  and  their  de-  class,  specially  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  were 
tention  under  strong  guard.  A  suit  was  pres-  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but*  they  were 
ently  instituted  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  not  generally  the  voters.  The  efforts  of  some 
Act,  and,  being  dismissedbytiie  courts  on  tech-  of  our  citizens  to  set  the  people  of  England 
nical  grounds,  was  carried  before  the  House  of  right  in  the  matter  were  attended  with  good 
Lords  on  an  appeal,  but  was  eventually  (since  success.     The  public  addresses  delivered   in 
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England  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beedier,  in  An-  Ionian  Islands  was  relinqaished  in  October, 
gust  and  September,  and  the  wide  difibsion  of  186S,  and  in  the  same  month  those  islands 
pamphlets  and  documents,  oonpled  with  the  were  annexed  to  the  Idbigdom  of  Greece.  The 
eloanent  speeches  and  essays  of  John  Bright,  OonservatiTes  In  Parliament  objected  to  the 
Ricnard  Oobden,  J.  Stoart  Mill,  Prof.  Newmsn,  relioqiiiBhment  of  the  impoitant  port  ai  Ooifii, 
Goodwin  Smith,  J.  £.  Oaimea,  and  others^  have  bat  the  mmisters  deemed  it  anffioient  reply  to 
effected  a  decided  change  of  feeling  in  that  aay  that  the  people  of  tibe  Ionian  Islands  were 
country,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  have  averse  to  the  British  protectorate,  and  desired  to 
rendered  it  probable  now  at  least  that  amijority  unite  with  Greece,  and  that  it  waa  not  in  eon- 
of  the  people  of  England  are  our  fKends.  The  formity  with  the  national  policy  to  retain  un- 
bitterness  with  which,  for  the  last  six  months,  willing  subjects  under  its  sway. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  denounced  the  British  Mr.  Richardson,  connected  with  the  British 
Government,  and  the  spirit  of  mortifioatkm  embassy  to  Japan,  having  been  murdered  by 
and  resentment  which  his  ambassador,  Mr.  John  the  adherents  of  the  Prinee  of  Satsuma,  in  Sep* 
Mason,  manifested  on  leaving  England,  <m  find-  tember,  1862,  and  no  complete  satifl&elion 
ing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  received  in  any  having  been  obtained  either  from  tlie  Tycoon 
official  character,  fully  corroborate  the  extent  or  the  Mikado  (the  temporal  and  spiritual 
of  this  change.  emperors),  and  the  Prince  of  Satsnma  having 
The  Polidi  question  occupied  much  of  tiie  witndrawn  to  his  prindpality,  a  British  squad- 
attention  of  the  ministry  and  the  two  Houses  ron  was  despatched  under  Admiral  Euper,  to 
of  Parliament  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  reduce  his  fortified  town  of  Kagomma.  The 
As  early  as  the  20th  of  February,  in  the  House  bombardment  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
of  Lords,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  August,  and  the  forts  at  first  replied  vigorously, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  subject  was  in-  but  by  dusk  the  town  was  in  flames,  and  three 
troduced,  and  addresses  to  the  crown  asked  of  the  forts  silenoed;  on  the  following  day  the 
for.  The  ministers  avowed  their  sympathy  attack  was  renewed,  the  town  was  reduced  to 
with  the  Poles;  and  their  belief  that  the  treaty  a  mass  of  ruins;  the  palace,  arsenal,  factories, 
of  Vienna  had  been  violated  systematically,  and  three  steam  vessels  utterly  destroyed.  The 
The  British  Government  subsequently  united  British  lost  two  captains  and  eleven  seamen 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Pruaria  in  a  Joint  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded; 
note  to  the  Government  of  Russia,  covering  The  difficulties  with  the  Brazilian  Govem- 
several  propositions  for  the  reliefof  Poland  and  meat  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  some 
the  cessation  of  the  civil  war;  these  proposi-  British  naval  officers  while  in  undress  uniform, 
tions  were  declined  by  Russia  (ms  Russia  and  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  <^  Leopold, 
PoLAid^),  and  France  subsequently  prooosed  a  King  of  Belgram,  who  decided  ^^that  in  the 
European  Congress  to  settle  this  ana  other  mode  in  which  tlie  laws  of  Brazil  have  been 
European  questions ;  to  this  congress  England  applied  toward  the  English  officers,  there  was 
declined  becoming  a  party.  Late  in  the  year  neither  premeditation  of  offence,  nor  offence 
anotibier  troublesome  foreign  question  arose,  by  to  the  British  navy.^' 

which  the  British  Government  was  placed  in  a  la  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kin^om,  the 

condition  of  great  embarrassment  and  diffi-  topic  of  most  interest  was  the  condition  of  tiie 

culty,  viz.,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair.    This  operatives  in   the  cotton-manufacturing  dis- 

eventually  resulted  in  a  war,  in  which  Prussia  tricts,  of  whose  deplorable  sufferings  some  ac- 

and  Austria,  forestalling  the  action   of  the  count  was  given  in  the  Assvai.  Cyclop jedia 

German  Diet,  were  the  attacking  party  (ne  for  1862.    llie  suffering  seems  to  have  reached 

Bohlbswio-Holctxin)  ;  and  the  war  is  still  in  its  maximum  intensity  in  December,  1862,  and 

progress  (May,  1864).  The  royal  family  of  Great  from  the  first  week  in  December  it  gradually 

Britain  were  intimately  connected  by  mairiage  though  slowly  declined,  till,  at  the  close  of  dep- 

with  both  the  beUigeronts,  the  prinoees  royal,  teml^r,  1868,  the  number  receiving  relief  from 

Victoria  Adelaide,  being  the  wife  of  the  Prince  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  local  committees, 

iOf  Prussia,  heir  apparent  to  the  Prussian  throne,  was  184,260,  against  456,786  who  had  received 

while  Prince  Albert  Edward,  the  heir  apparent  aid  in  January,  1868.    The  moderate  influx  of 

to  the  British  throne^  had  manried  Alexandra,  cotton  from  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  the  West 

eldest  daughter  of  the  Xing  of  Denmark.    The  Indies,  South  America,  Central  America,  and 

British  Government  had  moreover  been  one  of  small  quantities  from  the  United  States,  coupled 

tiie  three  powers  (Austria  and  Russia  being  the  with  the  high  prices  of  fabrics,  enabled  most 

other  two)  which  had  by  a  treaty  or  agreement  of  the  manufkcturers  to  resume  work,  and  the 

in  1862,  guaranteed  to  the  new  King  of  Den*  great  pressure  of  want  ceased.    The  number 

mark,  Christian  IX.,  tlK  government  of  the  receiving  relief  was,  however,  as  will  appear 

two  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.    Thus  from   the   following  table  (which  we   copy 

situated,  the  efforts  of  the  British  ministry  from  the  ^^Nataonid  Almanac"  for  1864),  in 

were  directed  to  the  prevention  of  hostilities,  September,   1868,  more  than  three  times  as 

and  failing  in  this,  they  have  sought  to  settle  many  as  in  times  of  ordinary  prosperity,  or  on 

the  difficulty  by  a  conference  of  European  pow«  an  average  about  one  fourteenth  of  the  entire 

era,  but  thus  far  without  much  success.  population. 

.   The  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  In  this  table  the  first  colunm  of  figures  gives 
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the  average  degree  of  pauperism  in  tlw  pros* 
perons  period  of  the  first  quarter  of  1861,  by 
showing  the  nambera  veeklj  relieved  in  every 
1,000  of  the  popidation;  tiie  eeoond  oolnmn 
contains  the  actual  mean  of  the  nnmben  so  re- 
lieved; tlie  third  oolnmn  shows  the  highest 
numbers  returned  as  receiving  relief  during 
the  cotton  famine ;  and  the  fourth  column  the 
number  on  the  12th  of  September,  1808. 


Prlii«tp»l  Cottoo  lbno> 
faotorias  Uiilona* 


HaaUngtoD 

Ashton-ander  Lyne.. 

Oldham 

Stockport. 

Chorlton 

Bomley 

Bnrr,... 

Boobdale 

Blackburn 

3o)ton 

Salford 

Preston 

Wigan 

Manohest'r  Townthip 
HBOcteflfleld 


BOOBAVLVAS 

afAziMirM 

QVAma,  iS«t 

WBSK, 

0BO.,1862. 

DtgrMof 

Naor 

Ko.of 

|*tlp***lBU 

ptta^fi. 

paopen. 

12 

S68 

11,504 

18 

1J58 

85,090 

U 

1,689 

16,177 

10 

1,461 

12,247 

16 

2,663 

19,885 

18 

1.856 

8312 

19 

3,962 

11,888 

22 

1,995 

14,027 

83 

2,790 

24,0«r 

24 

8449 

9.198 

24 

2,488 

11,919 

28 

8,107 

23,457 

sa 

2,619 

6,298 

82 

6,974 

41,692 

8T 

2,292 

4,106 

«l 


1868. 


No.  of 
pftuparSa 

■  ■  ■  1      ■  ■« 

8,957 

19,098 
7^1 
4,278 

10,708 
8,067 
7,088 
6,786 
e,769 
6,492 
6,186 

14,888 
6,829 

17,884 
8,188 


Mnaneei  of  Great  Britain,-^ The  reveoue 
actually  collected  in  the  United  Eincdom  in 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  was  £70,088,- 
860=$342,109,887.34  in  gold.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  time  was  £i9,802,008as|885,- 
421,718.72.  The  corrected  estimates  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  81, 1884,  were,  Revenue  £68,171,- 
000 ;  Expenditure,  £67,7O5,O0Oi=$827,692,200. 
Of  the  revenue  coUeotod  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1868,  £24,100,000  was  received  from 
Customs;  £16,674,000  fromSzoise;  £9,185,- 
000  from  Stamps ;  £8,188^000  from  other  tax- 
es ;  £10,718,000  from  the  Property  and  In- 
come tax;  £8,750,000  from  the  Post  Office; 
iB800,500  from  Crown  Lands ;  MisoelUneous, 
£2,828,8dl.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
for  the  year  1868-'4  was  £26,400,000=s:|127,- 
776,000.  The  debt  itself  on  the  dlst  of  March, 
1868,  was  £709,802,189>r$8,871,O42,862.76. 

-4rmy.— For  the  year  1868-'4,the  regular 
army  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  a  general 
staff  of  104  officers,  187,769  officers  and  men 
in  the  regim^its  in  active  service ;  9^849  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  depots  of  Indian  regi- 
ments ;  697  officers  and  men  in  the  recruiting 
and  other  establishments,  and  828  officers  and 
men  in  the  training  schools,  making  a  totol  of 
148,244  officers  and  men  comprising  the  regu- 
lar army.  In  addition  to  these,  the  British 
forces  in  India  consist  of  8,474  officers,  5,480 
non-commissioned  officers,  68,722  rank  and 
file ;  in  all  72,676  officers  and  men.  There  is 
also  a  force  of  disembodied  mUitia,  consisting 
of  29,780  officers  and  men  who  have  85  days' 
drill  and  training,  and  128,968  who  have  21 
days^  training ;  and  162,681  officers  and  men 
of  the  volunteer  force.  There  are  therefore 
220,918  officers  and  men  in  the  regular  and 
Indian  armies,  and  821,880  militia  and  volun- 


teers, whooan  be  called  out  in  case  of  invasion. 
The  total  eost  of  the  maiotenanoe  of  this  force 
fbr  the  year  1863-*'4  ia  set  down  as  £15,060,- 
S87s:f72,881,547.  The  annual  cost  of  each 
private  soldier  to  the  Giovenunent  for  pay,  beer, 
money,  dothing,  fire,  forage,  and  other  allow- 
ances,  is :  in  the  Beyal  Horse  Artilleiy,  £55 
6b.  lid.»l&67-<B;  in  the  Life  Guards,  £68 
168.  84d.3s|882.18;  in  the  Horse  Gnards, 
£68  14s.  2id.ts$806.88 ;  Cavalry  of  the  line, 
£52  lis.  81d.si|2»4.89;  Royal  Foot  ArtU- 
lery,  £82  68.  ll^.a$156.55 ;  Boyal  Engin- 
eers, £81  6s.  8id.  =3  $151.81 ;  MUitary  Train, 
£81  15s.  Hd.ss:$158.78 ;  Foot  Guards,  £28 
17s.  7id.3:$189.75 ;  infiuitry  of  tho  line,  £26 
8a.  5}d.a$126.68. 

i^ao^.*-The  Bsvy  of  Great  Britain  in  Jan- 
nary,  1863,  including  vessels  under  construc- 
tion^ consisted  of  1,014  Tsasek  of  all  sorts,  but 
of  these  on  the  20th  of  March,  1868,  only  669, 
•inclnding  the  veeeek  in  process  of  construction, 
wero  effective.  Of  these  28,  viz.,  six  second 
rales,  screw  steamers,  oarrying  from  80  to  40 
guns ;  four  iron  and  six  wood  third  rates,  car- 
rying from  16  to  85  guns,  three  small  tnrretted 
▼easels,  carrying  fr<mi  5  to  8  guns  each,  two 
-sloops,  and  three  iron  and  four  wood  floating 
batteries,  were  armor  plated ;  59  were  steam- 
ships of  the  line,  of  which  8  were  building ;  44 
were  screw  and  15  paddle  frigates;  9  were 
screw  block  ships;  26  were  screw  corvettes; 
87  screw,  and  28  paddi«  sloops  of  war,  16€ 
screw  gunboats  ^of  which,  however,  the  larger 
number  have  smee  proved  M^orthless);  54 
sorew  gun  vessels,  4  screw,  and  78  salting  mor- 
tar ships  andyessels,  and  the  remainder  de- 
spatch vessels,  troop  and  store  ships,  yachts,  ten- 
ders, togs,  A«.  Twenty-nine  steam  yessels  not 
annor  plated  even  in  course  of  construction 
wero  oraered  suspended.  On  the  Ist  of  July, 
1868,  there  were  only  855  steamships  and  86 
sailing  Tcsaels  afloat  in  the  navy,  aside  from  the 
coast-guard  ressels  (revenue  service),  and  of 
^ese,  85  steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels  were 
witinmt  guns.  The  number  of  officers,  men, 
and  boys  in  the  British  Favy  is  48,000  (9,000 
boys) ;  in  the  coast*guard  service,  10,000,  and 
the  Boyal  Marine  Force,  18,000. 

CcmfKMTce  amd  NtrngoMon, — The  latest  re- 
turns of  imports  and  exports  are  to  January 
1st,  1868.  The  imports  of  the  year  1862  wertf 
in  value  £226,592,720  =^  $1,096,808,764.80 ; 
The  exports  except  bullion  were  £167,189,898, 
=  $809,196,686.82,  and  the  amount  of  bullion 
exported  was  £29,826,191  =$141,988,766.44. 
The  total  amount  of  cotton  imported  ihto 
Great  Britain  in  1862  was  528,978,296  lbs., 
against  1,890,938,752  lbs.  imported  in  1860. 
the  amount  exported  was  214,714,528,  against 
250,889,040  lbs.  in  1860,  leaving  for  home  con- 
sumption 809,258,768  lbs.,  or  about  ^  of  the 
amount  in  1860. 

EdwioAwi^ — ^The  number  of  primary  schools 
inspected  in  Great  Britain  in  1862  was  8,014; 
there  were  present  in  them  1,057,426  children, 
who  were  taught  by  9,115  certificated  teach- 
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era  and  15,T62  apprentioes.  The  inspectors  ada  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  in  1862,  was 
also  visited  89  training  colleges  for  teachers  $14:,4S0,626,  an  advance  of  about  four  and  a 
(normal  schools,  we  ^oold  call  Uiem)  and  half  millions  of  dollars  on  the  previous  year, 
found  in  them  2681  students,  2,779  having  pass*  and  of  nearly  six  millions  on  any  year  before, 
ed  successfully  in  tiie  course  of  the  year.  They  The  total  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
also  report  442  schools  for  pax]^r  children  conr  Canadian  canals  in  1862,  was  82,842,  and  their 
taining  88,885  inmates,  and  68  ragged  and  in*  tonnagd  8,682,896  tons.  The  amount  of  tolls 
dustrial  schools  containing  2,818  inmates.  The  paid  by  them  was  $68,608.86 ;  of  these,  27,767 
amount  voted  for  public  edocation  in  Great  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  2,686,686,  belonged 
Britain  is  £804,002,  equal  to  nearly  $4,000,000 ;  in  Canada,  and  6,086,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,046,- 
for  public  education  in  Jrehind  £806,016,  equal  810,  were  from  the  United  States.  Tho  gross 
to  about  $1,600,000.  Besides  these  sums  about  revenue  of  the  canals  from  all  sources  was  $627,- 
£85,000  or  nearly  $170,000  is  granted  to  certain  606.88,  and  the  expenditure,  $482,818.68. 
universities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  JSdueation. — ^In  Canada  East  there  were,  in 
Aside  from  the  public  school  provision  thus  1862,  8,501  schools,  with  188,686  pupils,  main- 
made,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  endow-  tained  at  a  cost  of  $642,728,  and  200  pupils  in 
ed  schools  and  colleges  in  England,  and  a  moder-  the  normal  schools.  In  Canada  West,  the  same 
ate  number  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  accessible  year,  there  were  4,564  schools  of  all  kinds,  with 
under  certain  ciromnstanoes  to  those  desiring  867,672  pupils,  and  the  expenditure  for  educa- 
an  education.  tional  purposes  during  the  year  was  $1,636,289, 

Iforth  Americaai  Colonic  of  Gnat  Britain,  of  which  f  1,281,918  was  for  common  schools. 

Under  this  head  arc  comprised  Canada,  New  New  Brunswick  has  an    area  of  27,037 

Brunswick,  Nova Sootia,Newfoundland,  Prince  square  miles;  a  population  of  252,047  inhabit- 

Edward^s  Island,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  ants.    Its  seat  of  Government  is  Frederlcton. 

Columbia,  and  Bermuda.  The  chief  ofScer  of  the  colony  is  called  lieut.- 

Caitada,  the  most  important  of  these,  has  en  governor  and  commander-in-chief.    Hon.  Ar- 

area  of  about  860,000  square  miles,  and  a  pop-  thur  Hamilton  Gordon,  C.  M.  G.,  is  now  lieut- 

ulation  in  1661  of  2,600,765.    Its  capital  is  for  governor.    The  Provincial  Legislature  consists 

the  present  Quebec,  but  will  be  removed  to  of  a  legislative  council  of  21  members,  appoint- 

Ottawa  when  the  Government  buildings  there  ed  for  life  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assem- 

are  completed.    The  Governor  General,  who  blyof  41  members,  chosen  by  qualified  electors 

is  also  Governor  General,  Captain  General,  and  for  five  years. 

Conmiander-in-Chief  of  all  me  British  Provin-  i^nanc;^^.— Receipts,  1662,  $668,197 ;  expen- 

cesof  North  Aperica,  is  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles  ditures,  $675,189.    Of  the  expenditures,  $116,- 

Stanley,yiscotmt  Monok.  The  Executive  Coun-  276  were  for  education,  $191,684  for  interest 

cil  or  Cabinet  consists  of  18  persons,  and  is  on  the  public  debt,  and  $124,290  for  puUic 

chosen  by  the  Governor  General  from  the  ma-  works.   The  debt  of  the  province  is  $6,788,166. 

jority  in  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  they  Commeree  arid  A^ri^a^i'on.— Exports,  1862, 

are  responsible  for  the  Grovernment.    The  Pro-  $8,666,538 ;  imports,  $6,199,701,  of  which  $2,- 

vincial  Parliament  has  two  Houses;  the  Legis-  960,708  were  from  the  United  States.    Of  the 

lative  Council  of  70  members,  48  of  whom  are  exports,  $889,416  were  to  the  United  States, 

chosen  by  qualified  electors  for  a  term  of  years  The  number  of  vessels  belon^ng  to  the  pro- 

and  22  are  appointed  for  Ufe;  and  the  Legis-  vincoin  1862,  was  814,  measuring  157,718  tons, 

lative  Assembly,  composed  of  180  members^  Bdvcatian. — ^Whole  number  of  children  of 

chosen  from  districts  by  the  qualified  electors,  school  age,  64,000;    number   in   attendance. 

Finances, — ^Thereceipte  into  the  Provincial  29,600;  number  of  teachers,  810;  provincial 

treasury  from  all  sources  in  1862  were  $10,629,-  expenditure  for  schools,  $94,487;  local  contri- 

204,  and  the  expenditures  $11,896,928.    Of  butions,  $106,524;  total  expenditure,  $200,961. 

this  latter  sum,  $8,774,816  was  for  interest  on  Newfoundland. — Area,  86,860  square  mUes ; 

the  Public  Debt;    $588,670  for   Education;  population,  122,686;  capital,  St.  John's;  gov- 

$486,621  for  the  Civil  Government;  $488,048  emor,  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  Kt. ;  legishi- 

for  the  Legislature ;  $820,800  for  Judicial  pur^  ture,  two  houses :  legislative  council  of  not  over 

poses,  and  $807,687  for  Hospitals  and  other  15  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  hold 

charities.  ofiice  during  her  majesty's  pleasure ;  the  house 

Commeree  and  Navigation. — The  imports  for  of  assembly,  80  members,  elected  for  4  years, 

the    year  1862  were  $48,600,688,  of  which  Kevenue  for  the  year,  about  $452,000 ;  expend- 

$26,173,167  was  from  the  United  States,  $21,-  iture  about  $662,000.     Exports  in  1862,  $4,- 

179,812  from  Great  Britain,  $674,820  from  684,000 ;  imports,  $4,028,000.    Number  of  ves- 

other  British  Colonies,  and  $1,678,844  from  sels  owned  in  the  province,  1,880,  measuring 

other  countries.     The  exports  for  the  same  87,080  tons.  Education,  sectarian  only.  Whole 

year  were,  $81,679,045,  of  which  $16,068,780  number  of  schools,  242;  scholars,  13,444;  av- 

wos  sent  to  the  United  States,  $16,224,417  to  erage  attendance,  6.867. 

Great  Britain,  $640,646  to  other  British  Colo-  ^ova  Scotia.>— Area,  17,279  square  miles; 

nies,  and  $560,262  to  other  countries.  population,  330,867.    Exports  in  1662,  $5,646,- 

The  value  of  goods  of  the  growtii  and  pro-  461 ;  imports,  8,445,042.    Number  of  vessels, 

duct  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  Can-  8,408,  measuring  277.718  tons. 
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GREEOE,  a  kingdom  in  Southeastern  Enrope. 
In  1861,  it  was  divided  into  (Prefectures)  De- 
partments: the  nameS)  area,  population,  and 
capitals,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


D«pftrtm6Bt. 

**SSi***      PopatadoD. 

Cftiiltalk 

Attica  ondBoBOtia... 

Eabaso. 

Phthiodls  and  Phocis 
AcamanUand  £toUa. 
ArsolU  and  Corinth.. 

Ac^ia  and  Elis 

Arcadia 

1164 

79.95 
111.67 
18324 
91.25 
94.81 
89.68 
62Jii 
76.73 
49.56 

900.6 

116,024 
72,868 
103,291 
109,899 
188,249 
118,719 
9(1,646 
117,181 
112,910 
118,180 

1,006,310 

Athena. 

Chalets. 

Lamia. 

MiaaolonghL 

Naaplia. 

Patraa. 

Tripolttsa. 

Messenla 

Calamoe. 

Maconia 

Bparta. 

Cyoladea 

Sjro. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  552,414  lived  npon  the 
Peloponnese ;  818,635  on  the  main  lana ;  225,- 
861  upon  the  islands.  In  1868,  the  territory 
of  Greece  was  enlarged  hj  the  annexation  of 
^he  Ionian  Islands.  A  complete  list  of  these 
islands,  with  their  territory  in  geographical 
square  miles,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Kames. 

■qnare 
mllei.  1 

Names. 

0«ogr. 
•qoar* 

•Corftx 

12.9J»  ' 
0.20  > 
0.141 
0.08 
0.841 

ao5i 

5.18 
0.42 
A.08 
0.87 
0.15 
008 
L77 
1206 

The  Echlnades 

Pelala 

0.12 

•Fano 

018 

Merlera 

Oxia 

0.09 

Samothrakl 

Bromona 

0.02 

Paxo 

Makrt  and  minor  is- 
lands.  

Antipazo 

0.08 

♦S'ta  Maare 

♦ZftPt**-.    .--    -T--.    .... 

7.75 

Meganlsl 

♦Cerigo  and  adjacent 
islands 

Arkadl • 

&04 

Caiatno  ..•>...«...... 

Strivall  islands 

CerUrttto 

005 

Castns 

0.03 

Atoke 

♦Ithaca 

47.84 

♦CoDholonla 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was,  in 
1862,  as  follows : 


Corfu 75,582 

Paxo 5,025 

S'U  Manre 20,048 

Ithaca 11.848 

Gephalonta 70,541 


Zante 83,627 

Cerlgo. 18,007 

284,128 


The  reigning  sovereign  is  G^rge  I.,  king  of 
the  Hellenes,  bom  DcMoember  24th,  1845^  the 
second  son  of  the  present  king,  Ohristian  IX., 
of  Denmark,  and  elected  kin^  of  the  Hellenes 
by  the  Assembly  of  Athens,  mroh  18th  (80th), 
1868 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father 
(then  Prince  of  Schle8wig-Holstein*8onder- 
burg-GltXcksburg),  and  King  fVederick  VI.  of 
Denmark,  acting  as  his  guardiims,  June  4th, 
1868 ;  landed  in  Greece,  November  2d,  1868. 

By  decision  (if  the  Greek  National  Assem- 
bly, of  May  15th,  1868,  a  civil  list  of  12,000,- 
000  drachmas,  or  £41,860,  was  settled  on  King 
G^rge  L,  to  which  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  added  £4,000  each, 
making  the  total  income  of  the  new  sovereign 
of  Greece  £58,860  per  annum.  By  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  March  18th,  1868, 
the  legitimate  saccessors  of  King  George  I. 

*The  islands  marked  with  a  star  are  thone  from  which  the 
loDlan  Islands  are  often  called  the  '^Aepabllc  of  the  Seven 
Islands.^* 


must  profess  the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  Church 
of  the  East.  The  election  of  the  king  took  place, 
i.nder  the  guardianship  of  the  three  great  Pow- 
ers, embodied  in  the  protocol  of  a  conference 
held  at  the  British  Foreign  Office,  June  6th, 
1868.  In  the  protocol  the  Principal  Secretary 
of  the  Queen  of  England  declared  that  if  the 
union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Hellenic 
kingdom,  after  having  been  found  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  wishes  of  the  Ionian  Parlia-, 
ment,  should  obtain  the  assent  of  the  courts* 
of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  the 
British  Government  would  recommend  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  to  appropriate  annually  a  sum  of  £10,- 
000  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
civil  list  of  his  Migesty,  George  I.,  king  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  introduced 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  September 
8d,  1848,  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  of  December  4th,  1862, 
which  proclaimed  universal  suffrage,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  age  of  electors  firom  twenty-five 
to  twenty.  The  executive  is  divided  into  six 
departments,  namely :  the  ministries  of  the  in- 
terior; of  finance;  of  justice;  of  public  wor- 
ship; of  war,  and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  presi- 
dent of  the  council  superintends  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  ministry,  as  chief  functionary  of 
the  Government.  The  following  heads  of  de- 
partments were  appointed  on  November  6th, 
1868,  after  the  arrival  of  Kins  George  I.  at 
Athens:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Bnlgaris ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Drosos ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dramanto- 
pulos;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Belyami; 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Petzalis. 

The  budget  of  the  year  1662,  voted  by  the 
Chambers  which  were  closed  on  August  28d, 
1861,  estimated  the  expenses  at  24,785,795 
drachmas,  and  the  receipts  at  about  22  million 
drachmas.  The  deficit  in  the  treasury,  in  July, 
1868,  was  estimated  by  the  minister  of  finance 
at  about  10,700,000  drachmas.'^  The  public 
debt  was,  in  1860,  as  follows : 

Draohnaa 
Loan  of  1882,  guaranteed  by  the  Three  Protect- 
ing Powers,  to  Mr.  Bothschild '  44.444,107 

Adranoed  by  the  three  Powers 66»142,698 

Total 110,586,805 

Debt  to  Bavaria,  1.529,888  florins.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  deut  contracted  in  1824,  at 
London,  to  Jacob  and  Samson  Bicardo;  the 
interior  debt,  and  the  one  to  the  bank  Capo 
D'Istria;  the  amount  of  all  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  debt  increases  annually  about 
8,800,000  drachmas. 

The  army,  at  the  close  of  1868,  was  entirely 
disorganized.  The  navy  consisted  of  3 1  ve ssels, 
carrying  154  guns,  and  having  415  horse  power. 

The  movements  of  shipping,  in  1860,  was  as 
follows : 

Arrivals 77,958 2,298,153 

Departnres 78,107 2,821,048 

« 

*  6.73  draefaaaas  are  aqnivalent  to  $1. 
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The  following  table  gives  aa  exhibit  of  Greek 
commeroe  in  1860  (value  in  draohmaft) : 


Coaatries. 


Great  Britain 

Kgypt 

America 

Aubtria 

Beldam , 

France 

Ionian  Islands 

Spain 

Italr 

Netherlands 

Danublan  PriocipalMes. 

Bossia 

Turkey 


Total. 


lavortsUoB. 


14,ttt,e09 

664,888 

487,706 

7,868,478 

1,888,168 

190 

1^718346 

746,819 
8,888,081 
4,008,141 
9,791,890 

68»979,899 


Kxporuuioik 


18,161,680 

881368 

260,710 

8,770iin 

7,160 

1,878,078 

1,496^968 

9,384 

1,017,888 

881*689 
688,688 

4,821,877 

96,981^413 


The  National  Aaaembly,  on  February  Sd, 
1863,  coofirmod  the  decree  of  October  22df 
1862,  by  which  the  Greek  throne  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited  by  King  Otho  and  his  fam« 
ilj.  Another  decree  declared  that  Prmce  Al- 
fred, of  Great  Britain,  had  been  elected  king  of 
Greece  by  280,016  out  of  241,202  voters,  and 
consequently  proclaimed  him  constitutional 
king  of  Greece,  elected  by  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Greek  people. 

On  Febmaiy  20th,  Admiral  Canaris  resigned 
his  functions  as  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  two  other  members  of  this 
(Government  then  formed  a  new  ministry,  whidi 
was  confirmed  by  the  National  Assembly.  But 
on  February  2l8t,  a  military  revolt  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Ganaria  broke  out 
against  Bnlgaris,  Boufos,  and  their  ministry, 
who  consequently  offered  to  the  National  Aa- 
sembly  their  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
The  National  Assembly  took  possession  of  the 
executive  power,  and,  on  July  28d,  conferred  it 
upon  a  minister  without  portfolio,  Balbis,  as- 
sisted by  seven  ministers. 

As  Prince  Alfred,  as  well  as  King  Ferdinand, 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg  de^ 
dined  the  acceptance  of  the  throne,  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly,  on  March  80th,  proclaimed 
Prince  William,  of  Sohleswig-Holstein-fionder- 
burg-Gllicksburg,  son  of  Prince  Christian  (at 
present  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark),  king 
of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  King  George  I. 

On  April  8th,  the  National  Assembly,  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  ministry  of  February  2dd, 
appointed  a  new  ministry,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Diomedes  Kyriaku.  This  ministry  was 
again  relieved,  on  May  12th,  by  another  under 
the  presidency  of  Boufos. 

On  April  12th,  the  Bavarian  Government  in- 
structed all  the  foreign  ministers  to  protest 
against  any  act  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of  the 
Bavarian  dynasty  to  the  Greek  throne.  On 
April  22d,  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  an- 
nounced that,  the  obstacles  being  removed,  he 
accepted  definitively  the  crown  of  Greece  for 
his  son.  The  representatives  of  the  three  great 
Powers,  under  whose  protection  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  was  placed  at  its  organisation — 
England^  France,  and  Bussia — held  a  conference 
at  London,  and  on  May  27th  signed  a  protocol 


by  virtue  of  which  the  throne  of  Greece  waa 
declared  vacant.  Another  treaty  relative  t» 
the  accession  of  Prince  William  of  Denmaric  to 
the  throne  of  Greece  was  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  England,  Bustda  and  Den- 
mark, on  June  5th.  The  Greek  deputation  which 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  was  received  on  June 
6th  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  declared  on 
this  occssion  that  Prince  William  accepted  the 
Greek  crown  on  condition  of  a  complete  union 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  Greece.  Soon  after 
the  new  kins  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  National  Assembly: 

OenilemeD,— Obedient  to  the  dictates  of  my  hetirt,  I 
wished  to  accompany,  by  the  personal  testimony  of  my 
senlimentB,  the  message  by  which  the  Kine  of  Den- 
mark accepts  for  me  the  crown  which  the  Helleoio  na- 
tion calls  me  to  wear.  I  shall  proceed  to  my  new 
country  with  transport,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that 
from  toe  present  moment  I  know  no  other  duty  than 
to  lire  and  die  as  a  good  Greek,  for  the  happiness  and 
independence  of  the  nation :  and  I  am  convmced,  gen-  • 
tiemen,  that,  with  yonr  aid^  by  the  friendship  ofthe 
Powers,  and  above  all  by  the  assistance  of  God,  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  henceforth  my  own,  will  pros- 
per to  its  advantage.  I  am  happr  and  proud,  gentle- 
men, to  be  able  to  salute  yon  by  the  voice  of  those  good 
and  noble  patriots  who,  named  by  your  confidence, 
have  come  here,  far  ftom  their  country,  to  salute  me 
as  your  King.  They  will  tell  you  that  tliey  have  found 
me  full  of  sj^mpathv  for  my  new  country ;  and  that  I 
ardently  desire  to  be  able  soon  to  find  mjself  in  the 
midst  of  yon.  Accept  me,  gentlemen,  with  the  same 
oonfidence  that  actuates  my  heart  for  you,  and  teach 
me  to  labor  with  you  for  the  happiness  of  my  fine 
country,  which  may  God  protect  G£OBG£  I. 

The  National  Assembly  replied  to  this  letter 

as  follows: 

Bire, — It  waa  with  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  read  yonr  Ifajea^s  letter  which  ac- 
companied the  solemn  act  ofthe  acceptation  of  the 
Crown,  and  heard  the  explanations  of  the  deputation 
concerning  your  Majesty's  affection  for  your  new  conn- 
try,  and  toe  noble  assistance  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
aa  well  aa  of  your  august  father,  in  accompUshiog  the, 
common  desire  of  the  nation.  The  sentiments  so  roy- 
ally expressed  by  your  Haj[esty  are  those  which  tne 
nation  expected  nt>m  its  King  when  it  unanimously 
offered  to  nim  the  crown  of  Greece.  The  annexation 
ofthe  Ionian  Islands  is  the  beat  augnry  of  the  grand- 
ear  of  onr  country.  While  owriy  awaiting  your  lla- 
jesty^s  early  arrival,  which  oners  every  guarantee  of 
security  and  order,  the  Assembly,  confiaent  in  the  vir- 
tues with  which  your  Majesty  is  endowed,  declares  ^oa 
from  this  moment  to  have  obtained  yonr  majority. 
Yonr  Mi^ty  will  find  on  (he  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
an  entlinsiastio  reception,  that  fidelity,  affection,  and 
support  which  render  populations  happy  and  thrones 
glorious.  The  Assembly,  convinced  that  the  nation 
and  the  King  will  forever  bless  the  day  of  the  SOth  of 
March,  addresses  its  prayers  to  the  Most  High  that  be 
may  render  your  throne  powerful,  and  your  Majes^s 
name  glorious. 

On  September  ISth  King  George  signed,  at 
Copenhagen,  the  agreement' rdating  to  the 
Buccessioa  to  the  Danish  throne.  By  Uiis  doto- 
meat  King  George  renounces  his  right  of  suc^ 
cession  ii^  &vor  of  his  younger  brother  and  his 
heirs.  King  George  himself  and  his  own  line 
then  become  last  in  order  of  sncoeesion  to  the 
Dmish  crown. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  King  George, 
accompanied  by  Count  Sponnerk  as  hii  chief 
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adviser,  left  Oopenhagen  for  Greece,  where  he  in  favor  of  aaaexafcion,  he  stated  that 'Certain 

arrived  on  the  80th  of  October.    Immediately  detailed  arrangements  were  necessary  for  the 

upon  hisarrivalatAtbens  he  issued  thafoUow-  completion  of  this  measnre.    On  this  subject 

ing  proclamation :  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

Hellenes,— On  aeeending  the  ihimie  to  which  I  1.  It  will  be  neceesaiy  that  j<m  should  pan  a  re80« 

have  beea  called  by  your  soffragea,  I  feel  a  deairo  tq  lation  in  the  usual  constitutional  fonn,  by  which,  after 

say  a  few  words  to  jou.    I  brinf  ^  to  you  neither  ex-  the  eessation  of  the  British  proteotorate,  and  until  the 

perience  nor  wisdom,  qualities  which  you  cannot  ex-  establisbment  of  the  new  Constitution,  his  Majesty  the 

pect  at  my  ase ;  but  I  come  to  you  with  confidence  King  of  the  Hellenes  shall  be  enabled  to  exercise  in 

and  sincere  devotion,  as  also  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  these  States  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  includingr  those 

proeperity  of  our  future,  to  which  I  promise  to  devote  privile^  and  fuLctions  heretotore  exercised  l)y  the 

my  whole  life.    I  shall  respect  and  conscientiously  ob-  proteotiDg  eovereign,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner^ 

serve  your  laws,  and  esp^ially  the  Constitution,  that  and  the  most  illustrious  the  Senate.    2.  I  shall  propose 

kevstone  of  the  Greek  edifice.    I  shall  also  endeavor  to  you.  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  that,  on  the  cessa- 

to  love  and  respect  your  customs  and  language,  every*  tion  of  the  payment  of  the  sums  heretofore  reserved  as 

thiuK  that  is  dear  to  you,  as  I  love  you  already.    I  the  contribution  for  military  protection,  and  as  the 

BhalTcollect  around  me  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  dvil  Uat  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  there  shall 

among  tou,  without  any  regard  to  past  differences,  be  reserved,  as  the  first  (marge  on  the  Ionian  revenue. 

Assistea  by  their  intelligence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  fo»-  the  sum  of  £10,000  yearly  in  augmentetion  of  the  civil 

ter  the  numerous  and  happy  germs  of  the  material  re-  list  of  his  Majesty  King  George.    8.  I  shall  call  upon 

sources  of  your  noble  oounny,  which  henceforth  is  mine,  you  to  recognize  aU  contracts  and  engagements  entered 

My  ambition  is  to  make  Greece  the  model  S tote  of  the  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Ionian  Government  up  to 

East.  The  Almighty  will  give  strength  to  my  weakness  this  time,  and  all  equitable  claims  on  the  same.    4.  I 

and  enlighten  my  efforts.    He  will  aid  me  not  to  for-  shail  also  invite  you  to  make  provision  for  the  preser- 

get  the  obligations  which  I  have  contracted  toward  vation  and  safeguard  oftheBritishcemeteries  in  tnis  and 

you.    Whereon  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  safe  the  other  islands.    5.  I  shall  have  to  inform  you  of  the 

keeping.  terms  on  which  her  Majesty's  Government  is  prepared 

Atbkhs,  Oe*,  aott.                                    OEOBOE.  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  tbs  debt  of  £9,02^  ^a.  7d., 

On  the  following  day,  October  81st,  the  king  ^»?.  *<>  Great  Britain  for  arrears  of  military  contri- 

went  to  the  National  Assembly  to  take  the  ^T'   ^'*''}^  ^*°'*'  ""S^  ^*i!°  ^*''°'"  °Li*^®  cessation 

-.4TU    riij  I'i.    r  Iw    ril^lT  i«l        r\  \t  of  ^0  protectorate,  and  of  the  proposed  union  with 

oath  of  fidelity  to  the  OotlBtitutlon.    On  Nov-  Oreeoe,  it  will  be  necessaiy  that  her  Mi^ty  the  Queen 

ember  6th,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  K.  Bui-  should  invite  the  powers,  parties  to  the  treaties  of  No- 

garis  formed  a  new  ministry.  vember,  1855,  to  revise  that  treaty,  and,  in  comunction 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  the  nfr-  T'^  France,  one  of  the  protecUng  Powers  of  Greece, 

^m^^^-n^wn^  »j4.^K^  lf^^^^  ir<.».;L  ^p  rk^«w.».i»  *<>  make  such  arrangemente  as  may  tend  to  the  future 

gotiations  with  the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark  welfare  of  these  Stotes  and  the  pehnanent  intereste  of 

respecting  the  Greek  throne  were  still  progress*  Europe. 

ing,  the  cocntry  was  reputedly  agitated  by  mlH-  Qq  the  6th  of  October  the  Ionian  Parliament 

tery  revolts.     On  the  8d  of  Jnly  tlie  French,  pegged  a  vote  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Greece. 

Ejwbsh, -and  Russian  Legations   at  Athena,  ^^^e  conditions  on  which  England  made  the 

addressed  "identical  'notes  to  the  Nation^  surrender  of  her  authority  contingent  were  not 

Assembly,  dedaring  that   they  would   quit  received  favorably  by  the  Parliament  which, 

Athens  if  it  did  not  reestabbsh  order  in  the  on  the  18th  of  October,  1888,  resolved,  by  a 

country.    The  National  Assembly  replied  to  vote  of  88  to  8,  that  the  protectorate  of  Eng- 

^18  ooUective  note,  on  July  22d,  thanking  the  jand  over  the  islands  should  cease  immediately; 

foreign  ambassadors  for  the  service  they  had  that  the  Senate  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  isl- 

rendered  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  announc-  andd  forthwith  annexed  to  Greece.    They  de- 

ing  that  steps  had  been  taken  for  amehoratmg  sanded  that  the  fortresses  should  be  handed 

thesituaUon.    These  di^urbances  mostly  oeas-  over  to  King  George  in  their  present  condl- 

ed  upon  the  arrival  of  King  Geor^,  although  tion,  and  not  razed,  as  they  supposed  the  in- 

a  considerable  excitement  continued  from  time  tentlon  of  the  English  Government  to  be.    On 

to  time  to  mwiifest  itself      .^        .       ,.  the  141th  of  November  a  treaty  was  concluded 

Oij  December  24th,  1862,  the  extraordinary  between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 

Enghsh  plenipotentiary,  Heniy  George  Elliott,  gia,  and  Russia,  by  which  the  following  stipu- 

presented  to  the  Provision^  Greek  Govern-  latlons  with  regard  to  the  islands  were  made : 

Sk?  K  ft^^  T 1?  ™®™«'"^^™j  according  to  ^„  ^  ^he  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
which  the  Enghsh  Government  declared  itself  Britain  and  Ireland  renounces  the  prdtectorate  con- 
disposed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  cede  the  ferred  on  Bngland  by  the  treaty  of  16th  November, 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.    The  Danish  Court,  181^- 
in  accepting  the  throne  of  Greece  for  Prince  A^-  ^:  "^^  ^°^*P,  MunOa  are  placed  in  a  condition 

William,  made  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  6th  of  "tet^The'foSJfiSitions  of  Corfu  will  be  demol- 

Jmie,  a  distmct  condition  that  the  Ionian  Isl*  ished  preliminary  to  the  evacuation  by  the  English 

ands  should  be  effectively  united  with  Greece,  troops. 

Th^  views  of  England  were  fnlly  set  forth  in  ,  ^^-  *•  The  commercial  stipulations  resulting  from 

the  speech  whidi  the  Lord  High  Gommis*  IJ®*^?^!!?  ^f l"J^^  ^7.  ^^^^J^^^^'^f^SYViLf^ 

.        *^  "v  ^Ty^  ,          J  ^  ^v*  T  ^^TTTT^  mainteraed.  notwithstendinff  the  union  of  the  Ionian 

sioner  of  the  laianda  made  to  the  LegLslative  laiands  with  Greece. 

Assembly  on  the  8d  of  October.    He  first  call-  An.  6.  Beligioas  Liberty  is  maintained  in  the 

ed  upon  the  Assembly,  which  had  been  special^  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  subjecte  of  those  islands, 

ly  elected  for  the  p»rp<«e  of  deciding  the  «.-  »&'=oK,te  ^  « "K'ki^glK 

nezation  question,  to  make  known  the  wishes  Qreecef 

of  the  people.    In  case  their  answer  should  be  Abt.'6.  A  special  treaty  will  be  ooncluded  between 
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the  three  proteetuiff  Poweri  and  the  Hellenio  Oorern*  Saodonos) :  7,  Anida  or  Diarbekir ;  8,  Tripoli ; 

ment  to  regulate  tKe  atipulationa  which  the  Union  of  9  Bostra ;  10,  Emessa  or  Horns ;  11,  Berytui 

the  islands  with  Greece  flhould  render  neceflsary.  ^L  rj^-^^^J* .  10    a^«»«  /g^^  «♦  i>^i^l  ♦v^  «« 

Art.  7.    The  convention   mentioned   in  the  pre-  ^F  ^7?^^^  ^^x    «  «*  ^  .?*  *^  J^"*?f'  T^  ^' 

ceding  article  wiU  be  communicated  to  PruBAia  and  cient  Iflsns) ;  18,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbeck ;  14, 

Austria.    '  Acre  (there  is  a  snffiragan  of  Jerusalem  who 

Art.  8.  The  disposiUons  of  the  Treaty  of  16th  nlgo  claims  this  See);  16,  Palmyra  (this  prel- 

NoY«Dtiber.  1816,  cease  to  be  m  force,  and  are  abro-  ^^e  resides  in  WaUachia) ;  16,  ITieodosio^lis 

^  ,  orErzeram.    III.  Alexandria.    The  patriarch 

Tvoof  the  above  articles  (arts.  2  and  8)  were  resides  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  is  called 
declared  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  lonians  "The  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  this 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  repub-  Great  City  Alexandria,  and  of  all  Egypt,  Pen- 
lic,  as  those  rights  were  defined  by  the  treaty  tapolis,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia,  Pope  and  (Ecnmen- 
of  the  16th  of  November,  1816.  which  constitu-  ical  Judge."  To  this  Church  belong  four  Metro- 
ted  the  republic,  and  defined  the  powers  of  the  political  Sees.  1,  Libya ;  2,  Memphis ;  8,  Pelu- 
British  Protectorate.  The  Greek  Government,  sium;  4,  Metelis.  lY.  Constantinople,  which 
and  the  President  of  the  Ionian  Assembly,  in  patriarchate  embraces  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
the  name  of  that  body,  also  complained  that  five  Sees,  of  which  ninety  are  Metropolitical, 
the  message  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  four  Archiepiscopal.  The  Metropolitans 
on  the  6th  of  October,  while  it  specified  the  in  the  Turkish  dominioDS  proper  are  eighty- 
conditions  of  Ionian  annexation  to  Greece^  three,  and  the  whole  number  of  bishops  is  one 
made  no  mention  either  of  the  neutralization  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  priucipalities  (Wal- 
of  the  islands  or  of  the  dismantling  of  the  for-  lachia  4,  and  Moldavia  8)  have  seven  bishops ; 
tifications,  although  those  much  more  import-  Servia,  4;  Venice,  1  (who  is  a  Metropolitan, 
ant  conditions  were  in  point  of  fact  agreed  to  and  is  called  president) ;  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
by  all  the  great  Powers,  as  soon  afterward  as  7.  The  bishoprics  of  Servia  are:  1,  Belgrad 
the  14th  of  November.  (Metropolitan);  2,  Schabatz;  8,  Negotin;  4, 

GREEK  CHURCH,  also  called  the  Greek  Tchatchat.  The  Ionian  Islands  have  three  Me- 

Catholic,  the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox,  tropolitical  dioceses  (1,  Coroyra;  8,  Cepha- 

the  Oriental  or  the  Eastern  Church,  is  that  Ionia;  8,  Zacynthns);  two  archbishoprics  (4, 

part  of  the  Christian  Church  which  adheres  Leucadia ;  6,  Cythera)  ;  two  other  bishoprics 

only  to  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  first  seven  (6,  Ithaca;  7,  Paxos).  V.  The  Church  of  Russia, 

oecumenical  councils,  to  wit :  of  Nice,  826  ;  under  the  "  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  all 

Constantinople,  881 ;  Ephesus,  481 ;  Chalcedon,  the  Russias."    This  Church  has  sixty-five  Sees, 

461 ;  Constantinople,  668  and  680 ;  Nice,  787;  of  which  five  areMetropolitioai,  and  twenty-five 

of  the  so-called  Qnini-Sextum  of  Constanti-  Archiepiscopal.    YI.  Cyprus.    The  i[)i6hop  is 

nople,  held  in  692,  and  of  the  council  held  at  called  the  *'Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Archbishop 

Constantinople  under  Photius,  in  879  and  880,  of  Nova  Justiniana,  and  all  Cyprus.''    To  it 

while  it  rejects  the  authority  of  all  the  sue-  belong  the  bishoprics  of:   1,  Paphos ;  2,  Cit- 

ceeding   councils  recognized  by  the  Roman  ium;  8,  Cyrene.    YII.  Austria.    The  ^^Most 

Catholic  Church  as  oecumenical  Blessed  and  Holy  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz ''  is 

The  Chnrch  is  made  np  of  the  following  in-  Metropolitan,  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  This 
dependent  groups :  I.  The  Church  of  Jerusa^  Chnrch  contains,  in  all,  eleven  Sees.  YIII. 
lem.  The  bbhop  of  this  See  is  styled  the  Mount  Sinai.  This  Church  has  only  one  bishop, 
*^  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriardi  of  the  Holy  ^^  The  Most  Blessed  Archbishop  of  Sinai"  IX. 
City  Jerusalem,  and  all  Palestine,  Syria,  Ara-  Montenegro.  This  Church,  likewise,  forms  a 
bia  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  Holy  single  diocese  under  the  "Metropolitan  of  Scan- 
sion." He  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  the  deria  and  the  Sea-Coast,  Archbishop  of  Tsett- 
titular  bishop  of  Petra,  in  Arabia,  resides  at  ineke."  X.  Greece.  This  Church  is  governed 
Jerusalem,  as  his  assistant  or  vicar.  The  Pa-  by  the  "  Holy  Hellenic  Synod,"  at  Athens, 
triarchate  has  thirteen  Sees,  of  which,  six  are  which  is  composed  of  the  archbishop  of  Ath- 
Metropolitical  (viz. :  I,  Caesarea,  in  Palestine;  ens  as  president,  and  four  otlier  pi-elates,  who 
2,  Scythopolis ;  8,  Petra,  in  Arabia ;  4,  Ptole-  change  every  year.  This  Church  numbers  the 
mais;  6,  Bethlehem;  6,  Nazareth),  and  six  following  twenty-four  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
Archiepiscopal  (viz.:  7,  Lydda;  8,  Gaza;  9^  ops:  1,  Athens;  2,  Thebes  and  Livadia;  8, 
Joppa;  10,  Neapolis;  11,  Sebast^;  12,  Mopnt  Chalcis;  4,  Carystia;  6,  Phthiotis;  6,  Phocia; 
Tabor;  and  one  Episcopal  See,  Philadelphia).  7,  Acamania;  8,  Naupactus;  9,  Argslide ;  10, 
n.  The  Church  of  Antioch.  The  bishop  of  this  Corinth;  11,  Hydra;  12,  Patras  and  Elis;  18, 
Chnrch  is  entitled  "The  Most  Blessed  and  Holy  Kalavrita;  14,  Mantinia;  16,  Gortyna;  16, 
Patriarch  of  the  Divine  City  of  Antioch,  Syria,  Messenia;  17,  Triphyllia;  18,  Monembasia  and 
Arabia,  Cilicia,  Iberia,  Mesopotamia,  and  all  Sparta;  19,  Gythinm;  20,  Octylon;  21,  Lyra 
the  East;  Fatherof  Fathers,  and  Pastor  of  Pas-  and  Lenos;  22,  Andros  and  Zea;  28,  Naxos; 
tors."  To  this  Chnrch  belong  the  following  24,  Thera.  In  consequence  of  the  annexation 
sixteen  Metropolitical  Sees:  1,  Tyre  and  Sidon;  of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  Greece,  the  Sees  of  these 
(See  at  Chasbe) ;  2,  Damascus ;  8,  Berrhcea  or  islands  will,  of  course,  be  separated  from  the 
Aleppo ;  4,  Epiphani  or  Cham ;  6,  Laodicea  or  patriarch  of  Cqustantinople,  and  placed  under 
Latakie;  6,  Seleuoia  (See  in  the  Monastery  the  Hellenic  Synod. 
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Among  the  most  important  events  in  the  re-  of  at  least  six  Bulgarian  bishops  to  the  holj 
cent  historj  of  the  Greek  Oh  arch  belongs  the  sjnod,  and  a  sufficient  representation  of  the 
moYement  among  the  Bulgarians  to  free  them-  Bulgarians  at  the  election  of  a  patriarch.  Dur- 
selves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  ing  the  summer  of  1861,  a  pamphlet  of  con- 
Oonstantinople,  and  to  establish  a  National  siderable  learning  was  put  out  \>j  the  secretary 
Bulgarian  Church.  In  ^ril,  1860,  a  pam-  d  the  Oonstantanopolitan  Synod,  reviewing 
phlet  appeared  in  Constantinople,  in  Bulgarian  the  history  of  the  Bulgarian  relation  to  the 
and  French,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  showing  the  groundless- 
Bulgarians,  and  denouncing  in  the  most  em-  ness  of  their  pretensions  and  complaints.  The 
phatic  language  the  pretensions  and  encroach-  writer  urges  that  the  Bulgarian  formed  but  a 
ments  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Constantinople,  small  part  of  the  population  of  Western  Ma- 
The  Bulgarians,  to  support  their  claims,  referred  cedonia.  He  say&  that  many  of  the  people  are 
to  the  former  independence  of  the  Bulgarian  only  Greeks  who  speak  Bulgarian ;  and  even 
Metropolitan  See  of  Achrida,  to  the  equality  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  physical  ap- 
of  rank  which  their  Metropolitan  had  shared  pearanoe  and  customs  of  the  Bulgarians  in 
with  the  !Eatriarch  of  Constantinople,  through-  these  parts  show  them  to  be  originally  Greek, 
out  the  middle  ages,  and  which  had  entitled  and  not  Bulgarian.  Then  addressing  himself 
him  to  crown  their  kings.  They  asserted  that  to  the  Wallachians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  patriarch  Samuel,  of  Constantinople,  had,  the  district,  with  a  view  apparently  to  '*  divide 
in  1767,  illegally  abolished  the  independence  and  conquer,^'  he  warns  them  that  the  Bnlga- 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  in  order  to  Grecize  rians  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  ecclesiastical 
all  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  from  po-  superiority  over  them,  and  that  by  submitting 
litical  considerations  had  connived  at  tJiese  they  will  bring  about  their  *^  Bulgarization.'' 
endeavors.  They  complained  that  Greek  bish-  The  Roman  missionaries  in  Turkey  endeavored 
ops  had  been  appointed  to  Bulgarian  dioceses ;  to  avail  themselves  of  this  intei'nal  dissension 
that  many  of  the  priests  also  were  Greeks,  and  in  the  G<reek  Church,  and  to  some  extent  they 
that  the  Greek  language,  of  which  the  people  were  successfoL  (See  Annual  Ctclop^dia  for 
do  not  understand  a  word,  had  been  untU  late-  1862,  art.  Roman  Cathouo  Chubgh.) 
}y^ universally  in  use  in  the  services.  In  many  In  the  Danubiau  Principalities  a  grave  con- 
places  of  Bulgaria,  inRoumelia,  ev^  in  Philip-  test  broke  out  between  the  State  Government 
popel  and  Adrianople,  the  Greek  priests  were  and  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  even  the  great 
expelled  by  the  Bulgarian  congregations,  the  Powers  of  Europe  regarded  themselves  entitled 
Slavic  language  introduced  at  divine  ser*  to  interfere.  The  *•'  Daily  News  '^  of  London 
vice,  and  the  payment  of  tlie  taxes  annually  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
levied  by  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  culty: 

refused.    At  the  Easter  festival  in  1860,  the  '^  Long  ago  the  chie&  of  the  Greek,  like  those 

Bulgarian  Bishop  Hilarion,  of  Mariannpolis,  of  the  Latin  Church,  established  regulations 

the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  of  Constant!-  which  they  considered  calculated  to  preserve 

nople,  even  dared  to  omit  the  prayer  for  the  at  once  its  unity  and  the  supremacy  of  them- 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  selves  and  their  successors.    They  insisted  on 

who  was  present  in  the  Bulgarian  diurch  was  the  ritual  being  in  the  Greek  language,  even 

hissed  and  insulted.     Being  summoned,  on  amongst  nations  which  understood  not  a  word 

April  14th,  before  the  patriarchal  council,  he  of  Greek.    They  also  outdid  the  Roman  Pon- 

declared  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  op-  tiff^  in  ordaining  that  the  upper  clergy  should 

pose  the  demands  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  invariably  be  of  the  Greek  race  and  tongue, 

could  not  promise  a  change  of  his  views.    Pa-  They  recognized,  indeed,  that   purely  Greek 

triarch  CyriUos,  of  Constantinople,  was  too  clergymen  or  papas  woidd  be  very  useless  as 

weak  to  oppose  this  movement  efficiently,  but  pari^  priests  amongst  Slavonian  or  Roumain 

his  soccessor,  Joachim  (elected  October  16th,  tribes,  for  the  people  would  not  have  heeded  a 

1860),  at  once  proceeded  against  the  Bulgarian  priest  not  speaking  their  tongue.    But  a  line  of 

secessionists  with  great  energy.  The  bishops  Hi-  separation  was  drawn  between  the  upper  and 

larion  and  Auxentius  were  exiled  for  insubor-  lower,  the  titled  and  the  working  clergy.    The 

dination  against  the  orders  of  the  patriarch  of  latter,  as  parish  priests,  were  confined  to  their 

Constantinople,  and  when  the  Bulgarians  of  humble  task,  and  allowed  to  marry  and  mingle 

that  city  armed  themselves  to  resist  the  execu-  with  the  population.    But  the  bishoprics,  ab- 

tion  of  this  order,  the  Turkish  Government  en-  bacies,  and  all  lucrative  and  authoritative  posi- 

forced  it  through  its  army.    These  measures,  tions,  were  reserved  for  the  Greek  xilergy,  who 

however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  national  were  brought  up  in  convents,  especially  in 

movements  of-  the  Bulgarians.    Monster  peti-  those  of  Mount  Athos,  whence  they  issued  to 

tions,  covered  with  thousands  of  signatures,  become  bi^ops  and  archimandrites  at  Bucha- 

appealed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  am-  rest,  at  Jassy,  and  elsewhere.    In  order  that 

bassadors  of  the  European  Powers  for  the  re-  this  foreign  race  of  clergy  might  not  be  isolated 

dress  of  their  grievances,  for  the  appointment  in  the  Principalities,  convents  were  founded 

of  Bulgarian  priests  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  offi-  there  of  Greek  monks,  and  richly  endowed, 

ses  in  the  national  churches,  and  for  either  total  This  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  Fanariot 

leparation  from  the  patriarchate  or  admission  Greeks  were  always  the  functionaries  and  hos* 
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podars  appointed  by  the  Porte.    These  con-  Petersborg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  against  the 

vents  have  extensive  property,  which  has  not  secularization  of  the  monastic  property,  the 

only  supported  their  inmates,  but  contributed  Chamber  unanimously  maintained  its  former 

large  annual  sums  to  the  Greek  convents  on  vote  on  the  subject. 

Mount  Athos  and  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  efforts  made  in  England  and  America  for 
*^  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  bringing  about  an  intercommunion  between 
this  system,  imposed  on  a  barbarous  and  tyran-  the  Anglican  and  tiie  Greek  Churches,  as  well 
nical  age,  could  endure.  The  Christian  races,  as  those  Episcopal  bodies  in  general  which  hold 
once  governed  most  cruelly  and  rapaciously  by  the  Apostolic  succession,  met  with  some  re- 
Fanariot  governors,  sent  by  the  Porte,  are  now  spouses  among  the  members  of  the  latter.  (See 
ruled  by  native  princes,  have  their  own  repre-  Akguoan  Cutrfion.)  In  Paris,  a  paper  has 
sentative  assemblies,  and  enjoy  European  codes  been  established,  entitled  Union  0/mtienne, 
of  laws.  The  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church  or  which  is  edited  by  a  French  priest  of  Gallican 
its  traditions  do  not  tie  its  votaries  down  to  re-  sentiments,  Abb^  Guett^  and  a  priest*  of  the 
spect  or  obedience  toward  one  foreign  head.  Russian  Church,  Joseph  Yasscheff,  and  which 
Each  country  and  each  race  has  its  Patriarch,  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Eastern 
or  feels  itself  entitled  to  have  one.  The  Rus-  Churches  and  the  Episcopal  bodies  of  TTestem, 
sians  have  theirs.  Why  should  not  Roumains  Europe,  including,  in  particular,  such  members 
and  Serbs?  Even  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  repudiate  the  belief 
remained  serfs  and  rayahs  of  the  Sultan,  reftise  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  following 
to  obey  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  partly  letter  fran  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ana 
on  account  of  his  rapacity,  partly  because  the  the  ^*  Synod  of  the  (Ecumenical  Throne  "  ex- 
clergy  he  appoints  are  of  a  race  and  language  plains  the  sentiments  animating  the  bii^ops: 
foreign  to  theirs.  And  in  order  to  escape  fW>m  ,  u.  ,.  ,.  i-^  ^  ^  ^^.  ^ 
bondage  to  him  mtmy  of  them  have  dedi^ed  •^^^foo';5l^N?;K^ 

themselves  Catholics.     Ihe  first  use  that  the  Most  reverend  Arch-Priest  Joseph  Vasscheff,  most 

Danubian  Principalities  made  of  theb*  quasi-in-  pious  and  honorable  Abb6  Gnett^e,  whose  learning  'a 

dependence  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  bo  widel^r  useful,  and  who  represent  the  editors'  staff 

Greek  monks.    They  have  declared  and  passed  ^^  V  Unwi^ChritienM,  our  weUbelovcd  and  valued 

a  law,  tiiat  the  clergy,  high  as  well  as  low,  and  TheVce.  the  peace,  and  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 

their  ntual,  shall  be  Roumam.    However  will-  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you ! 

ing  to  support  the  monasteries  of  the  country,  We  are  not  isnorant,  well-betoved  sons,  of  ihecoa- 

theyare  determined  that  their  ecclesiastical  Jfgeoua  and  usrful  works  of  the  cd^^ 

revenues  shall  not  be  diverted  to  Mount  Athos  1?®  integntJ  of  the  faith  of  Chnst:  on  the  contraiy, 

x^^T^Axuv/o  ouoxt^xxvv  i/v  ^xxT^Avvu  w  jMxsfutxv  AbuuB  ^g  jjj^^g  j^jjg  pHuscd  it,  and  bestowed  our  blessing 

^^rni^^^*  ^™*  a  .  xy^ji  it,  wheu  we  received  with  Joy  the  delightful  let- 
The  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  convents  ter  of  your  piety,  together  with  the  precious  collection 
led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  of  yow  journal.  Thus,  having  more  perfecUy  coo- 
European  Powers.  Prince  Couza,  in  order  to  SiT^k  ^w  ^?''^^^It^'^ '^"^""^a  ^'  ^'  "'S'' 
^^«i«;t,  ^'r^A  {.^oKAr  i*?a  ^.^r.«o^  ^aaJL^^a  *  1^4^^.  wiUcth  tfaat  all  should  be  m  union,  and  gireth  mighty 
explain  and  justify  his  course,  addressed  a  letter  ^orda  to  them  that  preach  it."    We  regard,  indeed,  u 

giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  whole  case,  to  the  woric  of  €k)d,  not  only  a  talutorr  thought  which 

the  Turkish  Government  and  to  all  the  great  has  inspired  a  labor  so  useful  to  the  body  of  the  Chnrcfa, 

Powers  which  had  signed  the  Paris  Convention.  *>»*  »**?  ^^  P«\S^*  concord  which  exists  between  you, 

Tk«  ii  ^'^^^^A^^  A^*«,^Mn44^Ao  rvP  4.i»^  T--*  >i  /♦"k«  ■*><*  which  enables  you  to  labor  as  brothers  m  Jeans 

The    orthodox  communities  of  the  East "  (the  Christ   The  meritorious  end  which  you  pursue  with 

convents  of  Atnos)  replied  to  this  statement  sincerity,  the  legitimate  means  which  you  employ,  the 

by  a  counter  one,  which  the  Archimandrite  sure  ffuideawhicn  you  follow,  the  solid  bases  on  which 

Nylos  by  their  order  presented  to  the  courts  of  yon  lean,  the  marveUous  aweetneas  of  your  worda, 

Pftria  T  nti<lmi    nnrl  fit    Pfltpmhufir      All  thftaA  '^'^^oh  enters  the  ears  not  aa  the  clap  of  thunder,  bat 

rans,  L.onaon,  and  Ht.  retersbuig.^    All  mese  ^  ^^^  y  y^^  j^^^^  ^j^j^^j^      ^j  penetrates  souls.  It  is 

Ji'owers  took  sides  with  the  religious  houses  thus  that  your  words  are  worthy  of  the  God  whose  cause 
and  instructed  their  ambassadors  in  Constan-  they  assert,  and  whose  serrice  finds  its  perfection  not 
tinople,  to  concert  means  for  supporting  the  by  vehement  speech,  but  by  sweetness.  Yon  will  re- 
claims of  the   religious  communities.      The  cave,  without  doubt,  well  beloved  sons,  the  recom- 

■p,.;r.«^     i.^«.»«,^.     S .^^^        jil      j    a      iT*  pens©  from  God  of  the  pious  works  which  you  have  un- 

Prince,    however,    formally   adhered   to  his  Sertaken  for  so  holy  a  cause. 

policy,  and    was  supported  in  it  by  the  vast  As  to  ourOrthoddk  Church  of  the  East,  she  has  al- 

majority  of  the  people.     On  Jan.  1st,  1864,  ad-  ways  grieved  for  the  alienation  of  her  western  aistera, 

dresses  were  presented  to  the  Prince  by  a  dep-  ???  •?  venerable :  and  more  eapedaUy  ancient  Borne, 

■nfoffrkn  a./^tyi  fiiA   nk«w.i,A«.  Tv«  ^i.»  rsL^<^   Ifi  Yct  shc  consolcs  hcrsclf  by  consciousncss  of  hcr  luno- 

utation  from  the  Chamber,  by  the  Court  of  eence,  for  she  did  not  provoke  at  first,  any  more  than 

cassation,  the  municipality  of  Bucharest,  the  since  she  has  perpetuated  or  strengthened  the  division, 

chiefs  of  corporations,  all  of  which  congrat-  Nay,  ahe  has  never  ceased  to  offer  with  teara  fervent 

ulated    him    upon   the  secularization  of  the  P»ye«  to  her  God  and  Saviour  who  maketh  of  two 

convent  property.     The  Prince,  in   reply  to  ?"^  *''Sf^'°?K^?^''  ^^  "li^-^^**  ^fr^  eenaration  be- 

*\.^^^  ^aaL    *1-            ^    J  xi.       J  ^s      ^y.i.  tween  them,  that  He  may  bring  all  Churches  into  one 

these  addresses,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  unity,  giving  them  sameness  of  faith  and  the  com- 

Crregorian  calendar,  and  the  suppression  of  the  munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    And  that  she  may  cause 

religious  communities,  except  those  devoting  Him  to  hear  her,  ahe  shows  Him  the  marks  of  her 

themselves  to  the  hospitals  and  to  education.  »»rt7rdom,  and  the  wounds  which  rfie  baa  through 

Vnfwifiiaf an<i:r.^  4-\.^  ».»4.^««  *v.p*T»^  "D^^^  ^« j^  «>  Diany  agos  received  on  account  of  her  Catholic  Or- 

jyotwithstandingthe  protest  of  the  Porte,  made  thodoxv  fSm  those  who  envy  her,  who  trouble  he< 

in  001^  unction  with  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  tranquillily  and  her  peaceful  lUe  in  Jesus  Christ 
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For  these  causes :  our  hamilitj  and  the  holy  synod  the  tribe  of  the  Kenaiz.    The  miBsionary,  Nez- 

of  most  holy  metropoHtang,  our  brothers  and  coa^ju-  ^etofE;  labored  with  success  among  tribes  on 

tors  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  having  been  informed,  espe-  ^x,  _  Za^^^  tt^^Tt-.^^v   ir^««%^«iw.   ««^  -kt^^i. 

cially  by  your  letter,  of  the  dirfnc  zeal  which  inflaifes  "^®  "^«»  Kvjckpaok,  Kooskovim,  and  Nush- 

you  for  the  desired  nnioa  of  the  churches,  are  filled  ayack,  near  Behnng's^  Straits.    The  extreme 

with  spiritual  joy ;  we  crown  your  holy  work  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Russian  America  have  mani- 

mostjust  praises,  we  pour  forth  for  you  the  most  ardent  .fested  a  strong  tendency  toward  Christianity, 

prayers,  and  we  bestow  on  you  with  our  whole  heart,  ^  j  ^        misSoimrv  hak  vet  D«netrated  thoaft 

on  you  and  on  your  fellow  laborers,  our  fullest  bene-  •"?,  ^  ^  missionary  aas^  y«t  peneoraiea  uiose 

diction,  patriarchal  and  synodal.  And  as  we  have  seen  WUOS,  small    bands  of   them   often  come  tOi 

with  jor,  in  the  letter  of  your  piety,  one  western  and  the  southern  coast  for  baptism.    In  all  these^ 

one  eastern  priest  united  in  the  same  lore  for  the  truth,  colonies  of  Russian  America,  including   the 

wining  their  namMM  brethren,  s^^^^  Aleutian  islands,  there  were,  in  1860,  seven' 

K^?^ffl^e\^^^^^  P«fi«l^  churchrand  36  chapels,  serveA  by  27 

West  embracing  each  other  with  sincerity  and  truth  priests.    Friest  Benjamin,  after  labormg  for 

in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  to  the  years  in  Russian  America,  was  made  Arch- 

ttid.that  we  may  be  one  body,  and  only  one,  in  Jesus  bishop  of  Kamschatka  and  Superintendent  of 

^pLXt^V^^'^^^^^^        ?^f  Pokr  Churches,  with  the  tide  "Recent 
His  grace  and  benediction  be  with  you.  i«      His  diocese  IS  one  of  the  largest  m  the 

iKDicTOM  ths  6th,  Auffwt  2Sd,  isai  world,  but  he  still,  though  very  aged,  visits  all 

Paiaius,  Metropolitan  of  Csssarea,  who  blesseth  yon  in    Kamschatka,  is  to  the  Russian  Church,  as  the 

Jesus  Gbnst.  Bishop  of  liTew  Zealand  is  to  our  own,  an  ex- 

PMsius,  of  Ephesus,  who  blesseth  you  in  Jesus  Christ,    ^mple  of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  in  their 

yl^lJjtlTuVch^^^^^^  vast  Colonial  Empire.  Not  in  cincJes  or  steam- 
Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  who  blesseth  you  ©rs,  but  in  reindeer  sledges  he  traverses  to  and 
in  Jesus  Christ.  fro  the  long  chain  of  pagan  islands  which  unite 
Bophronines  of  Arta,  who  blesseth  you  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  and  Amer- 
SeKofMuK""'      "      «        «        «  i<»»  <»»^<mte,.and  has,  it  is  eaid,  brought 
Dorotheus  of  Demetrias,      "      "         "         "  many  to  the  Ohnstian  faith." 
Dion^siusofMelenia,          **      **         **         **  The  archbishop  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
Meletius  of  Rbascoprescene,  "      **         "         "  of  fl^m^ytft^^t-^f^  among  whom  some  natives  have 
Anthemus  of  Belgrade,        "      "         "         ;;  ^ou  distinction.     By  their  labors  the  Kam- 
Agapeus  of  Grebenna,  schatkadales  were  ahnost  wholly  christianized 
The  Church  of  Russia  is  laboring,  with  con-  as  early  as  1847.    Giving  up  nomadic  life,  they 
siderable  success,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris-  have  settled  in  small  villages,  and  8,000  were 
tianity  in  the  vast  dominions  of  Kussia,  in  Eastr  attending  the  ten  churches  erected  for  them  in 
ern  Asia,  and  Northwestern  America.  The  most  different  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
efficient  of  the  Russian  missionaries  is  Priest       The  tribe  of  Lamutes,  on  titie  gulf  of  Ochotsk, 
Bei]jamin,  who  commenced  laboring  in  1828  on  has   also  been  almost   wholly  christianized, 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  Russian  America.  They  have  three  chapels  in  the  towns  of  Ochotsk 
His  main  efforts  at  first  were  for  the  natives  of  and  Ajan.    Among  the  people  of  the  Amoor 
the  Aleutian  islands.    He  established  himself  country,  a  mission  has  been  established,  which 
at  length,  upon  one  of  them  (Unalaska),  learn-  bids  fair  to  extends  its  operations  into  China, 
ed  their  language,  translated  for  them  part  of        The  Christianization  of  Northern  Asia  is 
the  Scriptures  and  several  religious  books,  and  miji^ing  rapid  progress,  and  paganism  is  fast 
taught  them  to  read  and  write.    From  1880  on-  disappearing.    Nearly  idl  the  tribes  are  furnish- 
ward  these  islands  rapidly  turned  from  heath-  ing  their  contingent  to  the  native  priesthood, 
enism  to  Christianity,  and  to  this  day  remain  for  the  training  of  which  a  seminary  has  been 
among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Russian  mis-  established  at  Jakutsk. 
sions.    Priest  Benjamin,  after  a  time,  removed       GREEN,  Rbv.  L.  W.,  D.  D.,  an  American 
to  New  Archangel,  on  the  island  of  Bitka,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
southeast  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  near  the  death  president  of  Centre  College,  Danville, 
part  of  Russian  America,  which  runs  down  the  Ky.,  born  about  1802,  died  at  Danville,  Ky., 
side  of  British  America.    From  this  point  he  Hay  26th,  1868.    He  was  educated  at  Transyl- 
labored  especially  for  the  tribes  on  the  south-  vania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  entered 
ern  extremity  of  Russian  America.    He  met  at  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
first  with  but  little  success ;  but  other  mission-  1825.    He  was  early  appointed  a  professor  in 
aries,  having  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  Centre  College,  and  after  many  years^  service  in 
and  some  religious  books  for  the  natives,  gath-  that  capacity  was  called  to  professorships  sne- 
ered more  fruit.  In  1845,  one  missionaxr,  Sitz-  cessively  in  Hanover  and  Alleghany  Theologi* 
iazen,  baptized  580  of  one  tribe,  the  Kolustres.  oal  Seminaries,  to  the  preeddency  of  Wadiing- 
The  whole  number  of  converts  among  them  up  ton  College,  Virginia,  to  that  of  his  alma  mater, 
to  1860,  was  estimated  at  4,700.    But  on  the  Transylvania  University;  and  in  1857,  on  the 
Whole,  this  mission  is  not  regarded  as  success^  death  of  Dr.  Young,  to  the  same  position  in 
fnl.    Glreater  success  attended  the  work  on  Centre  College.  In  the  controversy  engendered 
Cook's  Sound,  further  north  and  west,  among  by  the  outspoken  loyalty  of  Rev.  Dr.  Breckiu' 
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ridge,  in  connection  with  the  Banville  Theo-  national  assembly  of  1848,  and  in  the  assembly 
logical  Seminary,  he  took  a  firm  position  on  of  Gotha  in  1849,  voting  always  with  the  mod- 
the  side  of  the  Union.  His  death  was  caused  erate  liberal  party.  In  private  life,  Jakob  and 
by  congestive  fever.  Wilhelm  Grimm  were  remarkable  for  their 
GRIMM,  Jakob  Lttdwio,  a  German  philolo-  affection,  tenderness  and  gentleness,  and  the 
gist  and  antiquarian,  bom  in  Steinan,  in  Hesse-  two  genial,  yet  dignified  old  men  were  greatly 
Oassel,  Jan.  4th,  1785,  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  fViends  throughout 
Sept.  20th,  1868.  He  was  educated  with  his  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  death  of  Wil- 
brother  Wilhelm,  a  year  younger  than  himself^  helm  in  1869  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  sur- 
and  through  life  tibe  two  were  almost  insepa-  viving  brother,  but  was  borne  with  great  for- 
rable  in  their  studies,  pursuits,  labors,  recre-  titude  and  resignation.  The  tribute  to  his 
ations  and  companionship.  Their  early  educa*  brother^s  memory,  before  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
tion  was  obtained  at  the  Lyceum  of  Oassel,  and  ences  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
at  the  wish  of  their  father,  himself  a  jurist  and  records  of  fraternal  affection,  and  at  the  same 
magistrate,  they  entered  the  University  of  Mar-  time  one  of  the  best  memoirs  of  life-long  liter- 
burg  together,  and  studied  law  under  Savigny.  ary  labor  ever  published.  'Wilhelm  Grimm 
In  1805,  Jakob  accompanied  Savigny  to  Paris  was  especially  devoted  to  German  poetry  of 
to  aid  him  in  exploring  the  libraries  of  that  the  medisQval  age,  in  which,  he  was  profoundly 
capital.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Hess^  versed,  and  for  which  a  natural  poetical  taste 
Cassel,  and  became. a  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  eminently  qualified  him.  He  edited  with  great 
the  Hessian  Secretary  of  War.  In  1808,  Hesse  success  many  of  the  works  of  the  earlier  Ger- 
^as  incorporated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  West-  man  poets,  enriching  the  editions  with  ample 
phalia,  and  Jakob  Grimm  was  appointed  royal  notes  and  parallel  passages  from  other  writers, 
librarian,  and  Wilhelm  his  assistant.  The  Jakob  Grimm  was  a  philologist  in  the  best 
library  which  had  been  seized  from  the  elector  sense  of  the  word,  and  though  possessing  a 
of  Hesse  was  large,  and  the  king  of  Westphalia,  keen  appreciation  of  the  poetical,  romantic  and 
who  cared  little  for  books,  left  the  brothers  legendary  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  this 
Grimm  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  was  subordinated  to  a  critical  acquaintance 
seldom  requiring  their  services.  This  oppor-  with  the  language,  laws,  customs,  faith  and 
tunity  of  study  was  eagerly  improved,  and  literature  of  every  European  and  many  Orien- 
lasted  for  ^ve  years.  During  this  period  Jakob  tal  nations.  One  of  his  ablest  works  is  his 
was  also  Auditor  of  State.  In  1818,  the  elector  "  German  Grammar,"  in  five  volumes,  a  treat- 
was  restored,  and  Jakob  Grimm  was  made  Sec-  ise  of  vast  erudition,  containing  a  history  of 
retary  of  the  Hessian  legation  at  the  head-  the  grammatical  forms  of  all  the  Germanic  dia- 
quarters  of  the  Allies  in  1814,  and  was  one  of  lects  in  the  different  eras  of  the  language.  He 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  had  previously  written  a  history  of  the  Minne- 
and  1815.  The  French  had  carried  the  library  singers  and  Meistersangers  of  Germany,  demon- 
to  Paris  when  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  strating  their  relation  to  each  other.  To  his 
swept  away,  and  Jakob  was  sent  to  that  city  German  grammar  succeeded  his  J9^^«c^«j?<>c^f »- 
with  the  special  mission  of  reclaiming  it,  which  dltenthumery  an  account  of  the  poetical  and 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  The  brothers  fantastic  customs  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the 
were  now  both  retained  in  charge  of  it,  and  middle  ages.  To  them  were  added  an  elabor- 
continued  in  these  duties  till  1829,  when  Jakob  ate  work  on  German  mythology  in  the  early 
was  appointed  Professor  of  the  German  Lan-  ages,  a  "  History  of  the  German  Language,"  in 
gnage,  Literature  and  Laws  at  the  University  which  he  traced  the  ethnological  affinities  of 
of  Gottingen,  and  Wilhelm  sub-librarian  of  the  the  Germanic  nations  by  the  aid  of  comparative 
University.  In  1887,  when  Ernest  (Duke  of  philology;  a  collection  of  German  proverbs, 
Cumberland)  became  King  of  Hanover,  one  of  editions  of  the  old  Spanish  romances,  or  fairy 
his  first  measures  was  an  attempt  to  abrogate  stories ;  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church ; 
the  Hanoverian  Constitution,  and  seven  of  the  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  of  the  Latin 
professors  of  the  University,  including  the  two  works  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
brothers  Grimm,  Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  and  connection  with  Schmeller,  and  of  Reynard 
others,  drew  up  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  Fox,  the  great  comico-political  poem  of 
this  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  For  Germany.  In  connection  with  his  brother 
this  offence  the  kinff  dismissed  them  from  their  Wilhelm,  he  had  published  ih^  Kinder  Mnd 
posts  and  banished  them  from  the  country.  Hans  Mdrehen^  a  collection  of  fairy  legends 
The  brothers  returned  to  Hesse-Cassel,  where  and  popular  tales  of  all  ages,  which  has  at- 
they  lived  in  retirement,  engaged  in  literary  tained  a  wide  reputation,  not  only  in  Germany, 
labors  till  1841,  when  the  £ing  of  Prussia  but  in  every  other  country  of  Europe,  having 
called  them  both  to  Berlin,  appointed  them  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the 
professors. in  the  University,  ana  made  them  Continent,  and  having  appeared  in  three  or 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Here  four  English  versions.  The  greatest  ]abor  of 
they  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  the  two  brothers  was  their  DeuUches  Worter- 
their  lives.  Jakob  presided  over  the  assem-  huch^  a  German  dictionary,  of  which  two  vol- 
blies  of  German  philologists  held  in  Frankfort  umes  had  appeared,  and  which  was  nearly  com- 
in  1846,  and  in  Lubeck  in  1847,  and  sat  in  the  pleted  at  the  time  of  Jakob's  death.    In  this 
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dictionary  no  word  employed  in  German  liter*  ne  for  reference  and  as  a  fiandbook  in  travel- 

atnre  between  tlie  time  of  Luther  and  that  of  ling.    In  1822  he  made  a  design  for  London 

GoeUie  was  to  be  omitted,  and  the  varied  learn-  Bridge.    His  principal   work,  however,,  was 

ing  and  research  of  the  two  brothers  were  tasked  Markree  Castle,  near  81igo.    He  designed  and 

to  make  it  the  most  perfect  contribution  to  executed  the  Byzantine  church  at  Charlton, 

philological  science  ever  published.  near  Woolwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and 

II.  GBIMM,  LudwigEmil,  a  younger  brother  alterations  to  the  EJall  of  the  Grocers^  Compa- 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Steinan  in  1790,  died  ny.  To  this  Company  he  was  appointed  snr- 
at  Cassel  in  March,  1863.  He  was  eminent  as  veyor;  and  was  also  architect  to  the  Imperial 
a  painter,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Insurance  Company.  Idr.  Gwilt  was  for  more 
professor  of  painting  in  the  academy  at  CasseL  than  forty  years  one  of  the  Surveyors  of  the 
He  had  studied  painting  under  Karl  Hess  at  Sewers  in  Surrey,  having  succeeded  his  father. 
Munich,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  Though  known  as  the  author  of  few  designs  or 
after  the  peace  resumed  hb  studies  at  Cassel  erected  buildings,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
•and  Munich.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1817,  and  degree  the  combination  of  attainments  required 
returned  the  following  year.  In  1882  he  was  in  the  practical  architect,  and  the  work  of  his 
appointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Art  in  pen  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the 
CasseL  Of  his  paintings,  a  madonna  and  nu-  profession.  In  1820  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  en- 
merous  portraits  are  most  admired.  He  also  titled  "  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Ca- 
attained  high  reputation  as  an  engraver,  having  ryatides,"  the  substance  of  which  is  embodied 
executed  nearly  150  engravings  of  great  merit,  in  his  introduction  to  '*  Chambers'  Civil  Arch- 
many  of  them  his  own  compositions.  itecture."    In  1824  he  published  a  second  edi- 

GWILT,  Joseph,  Esq.,  an  English  architect,  tion  of  a  work  on  the  projection  of  Shadows, 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  intended  for  the  use  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
South  wark,  Jan.  I7th,  1784,  died  at  South  Hill,  men  and  other  Artists.  In  1825  was  com- 
Henley-on-Thames,  Sept.  14th,  1863.  After  menced  the  publication  of  the  well-known  oc- 
having  passed  some  years  at  a  boarding  school,  tavo  edition  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  "  Treat- 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  ise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architect- 
to  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  near-  ure,"  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  andprettjM 
ly  two  years.  In  1801,  he  was  admitted  a  with  original  matter  on  Grecian  ArchiteccHre. 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  same  The  work  appeared  in  six  numbers  on  alter- 
year  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  that  institu-  nate  months,  and  is  generally  bound  in  two  vol- 
tion,  for  the  best  drawing  of  the  tower  and  umes.  In  1826  Mr.  Gwilt  produced  a  translation 
steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many 
East.  In  1815  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  years,  of  the  "  Architecture  of  Vitruvius," 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  At  the  preceded  by  a  short  life  of  Vitruvius,  and  a 
end  of  the  folio wmg  year  he  visited  Rome  and  list  of  the  several  editions  and  versions.  In 
the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy,  having  pre-  the  same  year  he  published  an  octavo  volume, 
viously,  in  order  that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  the  "  Rudiments  of  Architecture,  Practical  and 
might  escape  him,  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  Theoretical,  with  plates."  The  treatise  on  the 
buildings  in  the  chief  towns,  classified  under  Art  of  Music,  published  in  the  EncyclopsBdia 
the  names  of  their  architects.  In  1818  he  Metropolitana  in  1835,  was  from  his  pen.  In 
published  the  work  under  the  title  ^^  Notitia  1842  was  first  published  *^  An  Encyclopasdia  of 
Architectonica  Italiana,"  or.  Concise  Notices  Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
of  the  Buildings  and  Architects  of  Italy,  pre-  tical."  His  last  literary  labor  was  a  new  edi- 
ceded  by  a  Short  Essay  on  Civil  Architecture,  tion  of  the  "  Principles  of  Architectufe  "  of 
andanlntroductoryViewof  the  Ancient  Arch-  Peter  Nicho^n,  whose  labors  were  held  by 
itectnre  of  the  Romans ;  a  work  of  great  val-  Mr.  Gwilt  in  great  esteem. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  summary  arrest 
and  confinement  of  persons  continued  to  be  en- 
forced during  the  year.  In  many  cases  the 
parties  arrested  or  their  friends  applied  to  the 
courts  for  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  hdbeaa 
corpus^  which,  though  in  some  cases  granted  by 
the  judges,  was  ineflfectual  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner  or  any  examination  into 
the  charges  against  him,  by  reason  of  the  refu- 
sal of  the  military  authorities  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  writ.  In  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
in  tike  year,  that  of  iNTicholas  Kemp  arrested  as 
an  anti-draft  rioter,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 


consin unanimously  decided  against  the  right 
of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  haiecu 
corpus  in  time  of  civil  war.  The  case  arose  in 
January,  and  sought  the  release  of  Nicholas 
Kemp  from  the  custody  of  General  Elliot  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  North- West. 
The  pnSuction  of  the  body  of  the  petitioner 
was  refused  and  a  motion  was  made  for  a  writ 
of  attachment,  and  on  this  motion  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  rendered. 

Chief  Justice  Dixon,  in  his  opinion,  express- 
ed his  regret  that  Congress  had  not,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  undoubted  power  (5th  Wheaton, 
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25,  71),  withdrawn  all  cases  arising  tinder  tbe  Philadelphia  by  a  detachment  of  soldiery  sent 

Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Baltimore  and  confined  in  Fort  McHemy. 

from  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  and  As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  it  created 

committed  them   exclusively  to  the   Federal  great  excitement.  A  paper  published  in  Philadel- 

oourts.  phia  gave  the  followmg  reason  for  the  arrest  and 

Regarding  the  case  as  inyolving  the  right  of  account  of  the  subsequent  transactions :  ''  The 

the  I^esident  in  time  of  civil  war  to  suspend  columns  of  the  Journal  have  recently  been  filled 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  punish  by  sentence  with  articles  abusing  the  Government  and  bit- 

oi  a  court  martial  for  offences  against  the  laws  terly  denouncing  the  Administration,  and  it  is 

of  war,  and  even  for  acts  not  made  offences  probable  that  to  this  fact  Mr.  Boileau  owes  his 

by  any  law  of  Congress,  but  named  in  the  sudden  and  involuntary  visit  to  Washington." 

President's  order  of  September  24th,  the  Court  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  four  o^dock,  the 

denied  that  right  as  to  Wisconsin,  or  any  State  provost  marshal,  wiUi  his  guard,  in  pursuance 

where  the  civil  authorities  are  able,  by  ordinary  of  the  same  order,  marched  to  the  office  of  the 

legal  process,  to  preserve  order,  and  clahned  "  Evening  Journal "  and  took  possession  of  it. 

that  tiie  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  Their  orders  were  to  retain  possession,  and  un- 

corpus  was  possessed  only  by  Congress. — (Sec  til  jPhrther  orders  allow  no  ftiture  publication 

AimxjAL  Cyclop JEBiA,  1862,  Habsab  Corpus.)  of  the  p^er.    The  guard  stacked  their  arms  in 

The  Court  declined  for  the  present  to  issue  a  the  office,  and  remained  there, 

writ  of  attachment  requiring  the  production  of  On  the  29th  Judge  Ludlow  directed  the  at- 

the  body  of  the  petitioner,  though  holding  that  tention  of  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia  to  the 

no  sufficient  cause  was  shown  for  his  detention  arrest  as  follows : 

— Chief  Justice  Dixon  saying  that  the  issuing  .     ,          ^    »    ^      j   r         t 

of  the  attachment  at  the  present  time. might  k^^^fJl^-^^T  wUhif'tt^  ll^'^tWenV? "rhoS^ 

lead  to  collision  between  the  State  and  civil  an-  citizen  of  this  CommonweaJth,  and  of  this  coanty,  bas 

thorities  and  the  United  States  military  author-  been  suddenly  arrested  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 

ities,  which  it  was  possible  to  avoid  by  a  short  and  has  been  forcibly  carried,  against  bis  will,  be- 

delav,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  adhering  to  the  y^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*^**  State  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this 

pAdent  set  by  other  courts  and  judges  under  '^%^;,^  events  have  heretofore  taken  place,  bat,  as  we 

like  circumstances,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  have  been  anxious  to  support  the  United  States  Gov- 

national  authorities,  to  withhold  it  until  they  emment  in  every  way  compatible  with  a  proper  dis- 

shall  havohad  time  to  consider  what  steps  they  chargeofourduty,  we  were  not  inclined  to  believe  that 

^i%^«i;i  «..A.^/%«i«.  4«V/^ «««  4^^^  AAOA  those  m  authority  would  attempt  to  exercise  a  power, 

eh^ld  properly  take  m  the  case.  ^^^^^  ^,i   circuistances  questionable  and  delicate; 

Ihe   conclusions   amved  at  by  Judge  Jfaue  ^hcn  temporary  excitement  had  given  way  to  reason, 

are  briefly  stated  as  follows :  and  a  patriotic  and  I  believe  an  honest  desire  to  do  a 

,    -,     --                .    ^  .,    TT  '±  J  OL  A.     '   '        L  :»  gJ^'t  public  duty  bad  resolved  itself  into  a  settled 

y.l  V\f  Government  of  the  United  States  is  invested  l^noM  to  discharge  that  duty  according  to  law,  and 

with  fiill  power  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  prose-  ^^j^f  ^t  least  a  decent  respect  for  the  lawf  of  this  Com- 

cute  war,  and  there  is  no  war-power  outside  the  Con-  mon wealth  and  for  the  constituted  authoritities  of  the 

stitution.  State 

2.  Only  the  people,  through  their  represenUtivea  in  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  no  longer  hold  our 

Congress,  can  suspend  the  writ  of  AaMOf  eorptM.  " 

8.  The  President  can  execute  the  laws  only  bj 

means  as  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  tnem  „.^„^„».    ^«,  „..^ ^^ ^„    ,.^ 

have  riven  him  power  to  employ.                _^.  , ,      .  der  andby  what  pcwonslhis^ 

4.  A  milrtarv  conmaadcr  may  declare  martial  law  in  ^nd  if,  after  an  impartial  examination,  it  shall  appear 


and  discord  have  effectually  displaced  the  civil  author-  ^^  Indictment  may  be  framed,  and  the  accused  persons, 

lUes,  but  not  elsewhere.              ^  ,.    .,  ^      ^  m  r   -  if  they  have  committed  a  crime,  be  tried,  and  if  guilty 

6.  Courts  martial  are  courts  of  limited  and  infenor  |,e  punished  for  what  in  that  event  may  become  a  crim- 

junsdiction,  and  have  no  innsdiction  to  try  any  per-  jj,  J^  ^^ 

son  except  such  as  are  by  law  amenable  to  such  tnal.  y,^  ^m  ^  gentlemen,  that  the  Federal  and  State 

6.  The  legislative  IS  the  political  department  of  the  Govemmente  provided  for  the  trial  of  those  charged 

Government,  and  when  the  vmt  of  habeas  corpus  n  pot  ^^^^  having  committed  offences  against  either,  but  the 

suspended  by  Conffress,  the  Executive  has  no  political  tamers  of  fliese  Constitutions  intfnded  that  the  citiien 

power  to  imprison  the  people.  should  not  be  arrested  without  having  an  opportunity 

J«dge  Paine  ftrther  decides  that  he  should  '"iltJy  bLt^^sed  by  «,me  that  the  offence  of  trea- 

consider  the  establishment  of  the  doctrme  that  g^n  cannot  be  punished  under  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  President  possesses  illimitable  power  over  United  Stetes  except  by  the  exeroise  of  military  i>ower. 

the  land  by  a  aeclaration  of  martial  law  "  as  a  Such,  however,  is  not 'the  case,  and  that  man  is  not 

calamity  little  if  any  less  to  be  deplored  than  ^^r  isnforwit  of  the  law,  but  must  be  intentionaUv  so. 

4^!r-7,-^  ™  ^J  *i^\rii,liiL«  »  You  will  observe  that,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 

the  success  of  the  rebellion.'  f  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  a  man  who  is  in 

On  the  20th  of  January  an  article  appeared  point  of  law  a  traitor,  or  who  aids  in  anv  material  way 

in  the  "  Daily  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,"  the  enemv,  may  be  punished,  and4faat  with  great  sever- 

raider  the  title  of  "  Davis's  Message."  Between  ity,  and  he  ought  thus  to  suffer. 

4-.«a1«a  «^^  ^•.A  ^»^i^«v  :«  ♦i.«  ^i^^*'  ^f  ♦!»*>  OQ^ii  As  the  laws  then  do  exist,  as  the  tnbunals  of  the 

twelve  and  one  o'clock  m  the  night  of  the  28tii  jj^^^  ^^^  Government  and  the  State  are  open,  as 

Jilr.  Albert  D.  rsoileau,  the  editor  and  pnolisn*  magistrates  abound  at  every  corner  of  the  streetiCand 

er  of  the  paper,  was  arrested  at  his  residence  in  are  known  to  be  loyal  men— as  peace  reigns  in  this 
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eonoty,  and  no  iinpeodin8[danger  destroji  the  mathor-  they  feel  equally  bound  to  enforce  all  laws  that 
tty  of  law  as  duly  administered  by  the  State  courta.  j^ave  the  protection  of  life,  the  security  of  prop- 
and  lays  its  power  in  the  dust,  hy  what  nght  or  pre-  ^.       ^  ^^*Tk^  i:u"-ll     ?  *ul  ^:*.-     Z  t     *v  :- 
tended  right  can  the  persons  makibg  this  ariMiiii£iiy  ^rty,  and  the  liber^  of  the  citizen  in  their 
it  t  Gerttunly  not  npon  the  jgjoand  of  necessity,  for  no  sacred  keeping.    After  reading  the  present- 
necessity  exists,  and  certainly  not  npon  a  pretended  ment,  Judge  Ludlo  w  said :                   * 
Executive  power,  for  it  will  oe,  it  must  be,  admitted  ,  ,  „   ,.     ^  ..     ^.  .  .  .   . ..                       .     ., 

that  that  powA  can  only  exist  when  the  law  is  silent,  ^  Bball  direct  the  District  Attorney  to  examme  the 

and  we  have  distinctly  shown  that  by  the  Gbnstitation  document,  and  to  frame  such  bills  of  indictment  as  he 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  law  of  this  State,  the  Oov-  jnay  ^'i^J^  ^,  necessary  in  support  not  only  of  ^e 

emment  is  already  secured,  at  least  in  this  court,  I*^*  of  PennsylTania,  but  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

against  the  designs  of  those  who  may  attempt  by  any  Vnited  States.    We  can  then  arrive  at  the  question  of 

method  to  destroy  it                           ^           ^     ^      ^  ^^  legality  of  the  charges  therem  conteined.  The  rec- 

Did  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  when  they  en-  o^d  will  then  present  detaUed  charges,  and  the  defend- 

tered   into  the  Union  ever  agree  to  devolve  upon  ants  may  object  to  prosecution  for  any  cause  they  may 

either  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  or  have,  and  they  may  also  have  the^udgment  of  this  Court, 

the  Judiciary,  or  all  three  combined,  the  power  to  sus-  S>d  also  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  case 

penfl  the  pnvilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  a  they  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  fiudmg  of  this 

State  or  district  when  the  "pubKc  safetjr  did  not  re-  ^^^^ 

quire  it."    If;  in  the  case  soon  to  be  examined  hv  yon,  The  Grand  Jury  was  then  discharged, 
you  discover  that  the  an-Mt  was  ordered  by  authority  jhis  action  of  Judge  Lndlow  was  severely 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  commonly  called  ^^^^^«i.«j   ^^^^    ^Jta   ^^^r^Ai^^^Ji   \.^    t%^;i»1 
the  " mUitary,"  as  diaUnguished  from  the  "martial  commented  npon    and  repudiated  by  Judge 
law,''  yon  will  state  that  fact,  because  it  may  possibly  Alison,  who  presided  at  the  next  term  of  the 
be  that  Congress  has  enacted  such  laws  as  they  may  Oonrt,  commencing  a  few  days  after.  He  says, 
*y  virtue  of  the  Constitution  legally  enact,  and  which,  Jq  hig  remarks  to  the  Grand  Jury  : 
as  they  affect  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  may  be  constitutional  and  legal  when  ap*  His  Honor  Judge  Ludlow,  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
plied  to  those  who  are  amenable  to  that  particular  eoae  nltimo,  called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury,  in  a 
of  laws.  special  charge,  to  the  foet  that  it  had  come  to  his 
Gentlemen,  I  have  alone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  knowledge  that  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
addressing  yon  to-day.    It  has  not  been  done  without  of  this  county,  bad  been  suddenly  arrested  at  bis  resi- 
■erious  reflection.    From  the  commencement  of  the  dence,  and  had  been  forcibly  carried  against  his  will 
rebtilion  I  have  endeavored,  in  every  possible  legal  beyond  the  limite  of  this  State,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
method,  to  support  the  constituted  autoorities.    We  this  court.    Accompanying  this  staiement  was  a  re- 
have  eren  fsiled  to  notice  the  fkct  officially  that  arbi-  quest  that  the  Grand  Jury  would  suspend  all  other 
trary  arresta  have  been  made  in  this  county,  because,  as  business,  and  an  instruction  to  the  District  Attorney 
we  have  before  intimated,  we  had  hoped  that  they  would  to  send  for  the  persons  named;  directing  that  the 
eease.    That  hope  has  been  destroyed.    A  legal  and  Grand  Jury,  after  having  heard  the  witnesses  brought 
moral  necessity  urges  us  to  this  step,  not  to  counts-  befbre  them,  present  the  mota  to  theoonrt. 
nance  any  act  committed  by  any  man  against  the  an-  On  the  following  day  a  presentment  wss  made  tb 
tbority  of  the  General  Government,  but  to  sastain  a  the  court  in  substance  that  A.  D.  Boileau,  the  pro- 
right  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  as  vital  as  life-giv-  prietor  of  the  "  Evening  Journal,"  bad  been  arrested 
ing  breath,  without  the  existence  of  which  the  (£>v-  by  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,, 
emment  itself  is  a  stupendous  deception,  and  which,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  McHenry ;  the  alleged  cause  of  I 
if  flrmly  maintained  now  and  here,  will  ^  far  to  unite  the  arrest  was  the  publication  of  articles  tending  to 
a  people  of  immense  resources,  and  which  power  can  the  support  and  encouragement  of  rebellion  against  the 
yet  be  wielded  as  a  unit,  when  and  as  soon  as  the  con-  Government  of  the  United  States. 
stitutaonal  righto  of  each  citizen  shall  be  respected  and  Upon  this  presentment,  the  District  Attorney,  by 
enforced.  the  Judge,  then  holding  the  court,  was  directed  to 
I  reqnest  yon  at  once  to  suspend  all  other  business  prepare  and  send  before  the  Grand  Jury  bills  of  in- 
before  you  at  present,  and  instruct  the  District  At-  dictment. 

torney  of  this  countv  to  sQpd  to  Gen.  Montgomery  To  this  proceeding  I  am  compelled  to  except,  re- 

and  the  Provost  Marshal,  together  with  all  other  per-  garding  it  as  wrong  in  eveiy  aspect  in  which  it  can  be 

sons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  and,  riewecL    I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  judge  of 

after  you  shall  have  heard  them,  your  duty  will  besim-  this  court,  if,  by  my  silence,  I  might  even  seem  to 

ply  to  represent  the  facta  to  the  Ck>urt.  sanction  it>  and  if,  in  speaking,  I  did  not  place  upon  it 

Tl     P       ;i  T        fii          f  *     1  ™^  moBi  emphatic  condemnation.    It  was  unwise,  be- 

1  lie  vxrana  J  nry  men  retired.  cause  it  was  unnecessary ;  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  crimi- 

On  January  dOth,  the  Grand  Jnry  made  a  nal  procedure  being  fully  adequate  to  ren^v  the 

I)re8entment  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Boi-  wrong,  if  a  wrong  has  been  committed;  and  that 

eau,  of  the  "Evening  Journal."    They  stated  E^S^a'^tnS  "^  tbe^Vwu^t^^ftTw  inu^ 

that  the  testimony  before  them  showed  that  ^Z'^^fw,  howe?e?wdl^mton'ded!"the  eo^^uei^ 

the  arrest  was  mad^  by  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  of  a  judge,  of  his  motion,  npon  mere  information  ob- 

for  the  pnblioation  of  an  editorial  article  nnder  tained  in  no  legal  way,  for  there  was  no  complaint 

the  title  of  "  Davis's  Message,"  and  other  arti-  Y^^^^  oath,  with  unnecessary  and  unusual  haste,  mak- 

des  of  a  like  d«geroaslSS>cter  tending  to  SS.";«2fl,'"|:i;SS^jrp^^^^ 

the  support  and  enconragement  of  the  rebellion  der  the  whole  proceeding  liable  to  misconstruction ;  to 

against  the  United  States  Government.    After  place  this  court  in  a  false  position  before  the  country, 

quoting  the  editorial  artide  alluded  to,  the  jury  ««  *?!><>"»  for  and  of  ito  own  motion  sTOking  a  cause 

stated  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  saying  ?^  d?»c"Hy  wiUi  the  Government ;  and  because  the 

7t7.        , .,  I  ;r  ^^"***  "Y*  *wi*»ii*  **vm  di»jiu(j  legitimate  result  of  such  action  is  to  precipitate  a  col- 

tbat,  whilst  they  individually  or  as  a  body  liijon  between  the  courts  and  General  Government, 

could  not  conscientiously  do  anything  which  when  suc^  collision  should  hj  all  proper  means  and  to 

would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  arm  of  *be  last  extremity  be  avoided. 

constitutional  authonty  for  the  suppression  of  becanse  I  believe  them  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  law 

bhis  most  wicked  and  causeless  rebellion,  yet  of  the  Und,  having  no  established  principle  regulating 
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proceedidgcj  before  grand  juries  to  Mnction  or  snstain  from  the  "  Dailj  Philadelpbift  Erening  Joumal "  itself 

them ;  a  brief  reference  to  the  euentiiUs  of  the  three  and  to  anj  other  newspaper  that  may  be  published  or 

extraordinary  modes  of  instituting  procedure,  to  which  controlled  br  me. 

I  hare  called  your  attention,  will  make  this  clear  to  a        Oiven  at  Baltimore  this  Ist  day  of  February,  1868. 
demonstration.  ALBERT  D.  BOULEAU. 

It  is  not'such  anresentmentascanbemadethebasis         t\-«:^«  *i.^ ^*x.  ^*  \r ^-u  ^^ i^«  * 

of  any  action  by  tfie  Court,  for  being  aimed  at  indirid-         ^^^«  ^^  month  of  Marcb,  COmpl«nt  was 

uat  offenders,  and  at  a  specidc  anddistinct  offence,  it  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peao^  at  Marshall, 

could  be  legally  founded  only  on  the  personal  knowU  Clarke  county,   Illinois,  that  two  men  from 

edge  of  the  grand  jurors.  ^  ,«    a    *•  Indiana  were  attempting  to  kidnap  a  citizen 

Neither  does  this  &!!  under  the  second  classification ;  ^p  ^.t  „x  ^i«^^       a  ^f^^^-^s-  «r«-  «««»i^   *«;i  *i,^ 

the  proceedings  did  not  originate  with  the  District  At^  ^^5**  ^^^^'  ^     ^arrant  was  issued,  and  the 

torney,  nor  was  any  indictment  of  his  own  motion  or  parties  arrested  and  brought  before  the  justice, 

otherwise  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury.  At  the  instance  of  the  defendants*  counsel  the 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  investigation  was  continued  before  Charles  H. 

to,  and  direct  an  investigation  of,  matters  general  in  of  lUinols.      The  defendants  sought  to  justify 

their  nature,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  can  their  acts  under  a  written  communication  from 

only  be  done  where  the  evil  affects  the  entire  com-  the  authorities  of  Indiana  purporting  to  give 

munitv,  and  in  no  case  where  it  is  personal  and  indi-  t^em  authority  to  arrest  deserters  in  the  city 

^^^"  •  of  Terre  Haute  and  county  of  Vigo,  State  of 

Under  these  instructions  no  ftirther  notice  Indiana.  There  was  no  proof  that  these  par- 
was  taken  of  the  arrest  by  the  court  or  Qrand  ties  were  the  persons  they  represented  them- 
Jury,  but  the  case  attracted  attention  in  the  selves  to  be.  It  was  also  disclosed  in  the  ex* 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  being  brought  to  amination  that  James  Gamron,  for  whom  the 
the  notice  of  the  Senate  by  resolutions  offered  complaint  was  made,  volunteered  in  the  —  H- 
by  Senators  Donovan  and  Wallace.  The  resolu-  linois  regiment ;  that  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
tion  of  the  former  authorizes  the  governor  to  oner  in  Tennesseeabout  the  1st  of  February,  and 
go  to  Washington  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  was  paroled ;  had  arrived,  sick,  at  his  mother's 
Boileau.  Mr.  Donovan  supported  it  in  an  able  house,  in  Clarke  county  (IlL),  and  remained 
speech,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Lowry.  The  so  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrest  The  judge, 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  held  that  there 
Federal  Relations,  and  a  motion  to  discharge  the  was  probabUity  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and 
committee  failed  by  a  strict  party  vote.  Con-  thereupon  required  that  they  make  their  bond 
slderable  excitement  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  jointly,  in 
arrest.  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  oooditioned 

Mr.  Boileau  was  released  ft*om  confinement,  that  they  appear  and  answer  farther  to  the 

in  consequence  of  his  being  willing  to  make  the  charge  on  the  Thursday  following, 
apology  and  avowal  contained  in  the  following       One  of  the  parties  arrested  obtained  from 

paper :  Judge  Constable  the  following  statement  of  the 

HBADQUARTBaS  MtDDLV  DVPAaTSRXT.  EiaHTH  )  prOCeodingS  : 

Abjit  Cobps,  Balttmork,  Md.,  V  Mareh  Stk,  1868. 

^fVi^\^AJf'2f?'LA        At  the  request  of  John  McFariand,  ns  judge  of  the 

of  Philadelnhia.  and  ..  _.  ,  .:^_,    ,_    ,.  ..  ...  SUte  of  Illiiois,  I  state 


live  firom  custodx 
Belcher,  and  John 

^hnS'll^JJ^frr  i!3M  °*!r  T"*  ''^TJEl7tJ!?'*  charles  h.  constable, 

«ni?  «.;.TL  iKV'S/^iiJlS^K^  •??  ^  ^  ^""^"^  J»dge  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 

more  give  to  Maj.-Oen.  Robert  Schenck,  oommanding  "^ 

the  Middle  Department  and  Eighth  Army  Corps,  by        The  military  authorities  thereupon  caused 

whose  order  in^j^alf  of  the  Government  1  have  been  ^he  arrest  of  Judge  Constable  upon  the  charge 

arrested,  my  sacred  parole  of  honor,  that  upon  being  ^  ,   .zl    •  'X  *v^  ««^«.«-r  ^p  .;i^-««*™ 

discharged  from  my  present  imprisonment,  an^suspen-  of  mterfermg  with  the  capture  of  ^serters. 

sion  of  publication  of  nay  newspaper  beins  removed.  An  exammation  took  place  before  S.  H.  Treat, 

I  will  not  write,  print,  or  publish,  or  permit  others  in  district  judge  of  the  southern  district  of  Eli- 

my  name  to  write,  print,  or  publish  any  arUcles  having  nois,  on  the  oharffe  of  enoourainnff  soldiers  to 

rl1igfrt"SJ'S?MKfI^u''3erJS"^^!  deaert      A  foil  S«ninationZ^ed  th^  the 

self  in  all  things  as  a  true  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  sergeants  McFarland  and  Long^had  noauthori- 

United  States,  intending  only  to  support  the  Qovern-  ty  to  take  deserters  in  Illinois,  and  that  the 

ment,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union,  as  a  faithful  judge  had  acted  properly  in  releasing  the  men 

Si^Vi?"^-  And  It  IS  to  be  further  understood  that  arrested  and  in  holding  the  officers  to  baiL  He 

these  declarations  and  pledges  are  made  to  relate  as  »**^'''**  ""^  "*  "^*  ""©  «««  v«*wio  w  «»«.    **^ 

well  to  matters  hereafter  to  be  published  in  the  weekly  ^^  accordingly  discharged  from  custody.   The 

newspaper  called  the  "DemooraticLeader/'  made  up  judgment  of  the  Court  was  rendered  simply 
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upon  the  evidepee  submitted,  the  merits  of  nati,  Hamilton  &  DaTton  railroad,  on  Monday 

Jadge    Constable^s   decision   not   being   dis-  evening,  Hay  4th,  shortly  before  midi\ight,  with 

cussed.  a  company  of  the  1 15th  Ohio  regiment,  to  arrest 

The  action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  and  bring  Mr.  Vallandigham  to  Oincinnati.  The 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  hitherto  taken  train  reached  Dayton  at  three  o^clock  Tuesday 

without  direct  Congressional  sanction.    Con-  morning,  and  the  party  at  ooce  proceeded  to 

gress,  however,  by  an  act  approved  March  8d,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  sought 

authorized   the  President,  whenever   in   his  admittance.     Mr.  Vallandigham   came  to  an 

Judgment  the  public  safety  may  require,  to  upper  window,  and  a^ed  their  business,  and 

suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  in  any  case  on  bein^  informed  that  they  had  orders  to 

throughout   the  United  States  or  any   part  escort  him  to  this  city,  he  refused  to  allow 

ths^of.    (See  page  255.)    Under  this  act  the  them  to  enter.     While  at  the  window,  he 

proclamation  of  September  15th  was  issued,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^^  Asa,  Asa, 

{See  page  485.)  Asa,^'  and  about  the  same  tkne  a  pistol  was 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  subsequent  banishment  fired  from  an  upper  side  window  of  his  house, 

of  Clement   L.  Vallandigham,  gave  rise  to  to  give  the  alarm  that  had  been  agreed  upon, 

more  extended  comment  and  excitement  than  it  is  supposed,  to  call  out  bis  friends.    In  a  very 

any  arrest  which  had  previously  been  made,  few  minutes'  the  fire  bells  began  to  toll  to 

Thenrominence  of  the  person,  the  manner  of  arouse  his  friends.    The  troops  forced  their 

the  arrest,  the  startling  singularity  of  the  tri-  way  into  the  house,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 

bunal,  and  the  hitherto  unknown  punishment,  given  time  to  make  his  toilet,  when  he  was 

tended  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  state  of  in-  hurried  to  the  cars,  and  they  departed  for  Cin- 

tense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  cinnati  before  tJie  crowd  could  assemble.    The 

General  Bumside,  as  commander  of  the  De-  train  reached  the  city  about  6  o'clock  Tuesday 

partment  of  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of  April  issued  morning,  and  the  prisoner  was  at  once  con- 

the  following  order :  v^yed  to  the  militery  prison  on  Columbia  street, 

General  Order  M  88  ^®*^  Sycamore,  whpre  he  was  confined  during 

HsADQVABvns  DsPABTMBirr  or  m  Ohio  I  ^®  ^^^'    ^^  ^^®  ^*®  allowed  to  see  him, 

CufoucNAn,  Apru  18(4^  1868.  *  f  although  Several  of  his  friends  applied  for  the 

The  oommandiog  general  publiahes  for  the  infonna-  privilege. 

tioQ  of  all  ooQcern^ :  From  the  same  source  we  also  learn  that  the 

That  hereafter  all  persons  fqynd  within  our  lines  arrest  of  so  prominent  a  man  gave  rise  to  much 

who  commit  acts  for  tte  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  discussion  and  feelmg  in  political  circles  in  that 

country  will  be  tried  at  spies  or  traitors,  and,  if  con-  ..  ^***^^"  «:  ^  *««*"*«  *"  t/vi.i.iv«  wawvoux  uuim 

rieted,  will  soffer  death.    This  order  includes  the  fol-  ^^^7,  while  m  Dayton,  the  home  of  Mr.  Vallan- 

lowing classes  of  persons:  digham,  the  excitement  ran  so  high  as  to  lead 

Carriers  of  secret  mails.  to  a  popular  outbreak,  of  which  this  account 

Persons  foundfconcealed  within  our  lines  belonging  dattov,  May  6M— 9  p.ic. 

to  the  service  of  the  enemy;  and  in  fact  all  persona  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement  to-day, 

foand  improperly  within  oar  lines  who  could  give  pri-  but  no  disturbance  occurred  until  after  dark.    Groups 

Tate  information  to  the  enemy.  of  people  have  congregated  on  street  comers,  dis- 

AIl  persons  within  our  lines  who  harbor,  protect,  cussing  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  denouno- 

conceal,  feed,  clothe,  or  in  any  way  aid  the  enemies  of  ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  • 

our  country.  A  large  number  of  wagons,  with  Yallandigham's 

The  habit  of  declaring  sjrmpathies  for  the  enemy  friends,  came  into  the  city  to-day  from  the  country 

will  no  longer  be  tolera&d  in  this  department.    Per-  and  joined  in  with  the  crowd. 

sons  committing  such  offences  will  be  at  once  arrested,  At  dark  a  crowd  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 

with  a  view  to  being  tried  as  above  stated  or  sent  be-  men  proceeded  to  the   "  Journal "  office,  and  com- 

yondourlinesinto  the  lines  of  their  fHends.  menoed   hooting  and  yelling.     Presently  some  few 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  treason,  ex-  bricks  and  stones  were  thrown,  breaking  in  the  win- 
pressed  or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  de-  dows  and  doors, 
partment.  Soon  after  sereral  pistols  were  fired  into  the  build- 

AU  officers  and  soldiers  are  strictly  charged  with  ing  and  the  torch  was  applied.    The  *'  Journal  *'  office 

the  execution  of  this  order.  was  completely  gutted,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the 

By  command  of  Miyar-Cleaeral  A.  £.  BUBNSIDE,  adjoining  stores. 

liitwis  RiGHMOXD,  One  man  in  the  crowd  was  severely  injured  by  a 

Assistant  A4jutant-General.  brick  thrown  by  a  rowdy.    The  fire  spread  to  the  nat 

tr     fT  11     J*  1.                       XI            xi_  store  of  Leobold,  the  shoe  store  of  Darrow,Bom8ten*8 

Jir.  Vallanaignam  conunented  upon  the  con*  gegar  store,  the  '* Gospel  Herald"  office,  and  as  far 

tents  of  this  order  in  a  speech  delivered  hy  back  as  8.  Wild's  livery  stables— all  of  which  were 

him  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  on  completely  destroyed.  ^  ^    ,     ^  ^^. 

the  m  of  May.  at  which  meeting  some  offl«,r.  dei"eo'i.^«t  rcSjlt'Fl^i^-ht^HvTh'^^"*?^^^ 
Of  the  army  were  present  m  citizens    clothes.  Cinoinaati.    It  is  the  general  imprcssiod  of  all  that 
His  remarks  at  this  time  led  to  an  order  for  his  much  blood  will  beshedbefore  mominff. 
arrest  hy  the  military  anthorities,  which,  we  1*'15  p.m.— The  "Journal"  office  has  been  cow- 
learn  from  the  Oincinnati  papers,  was  effected  ?*^^*^  *>°"»^  ^  ^^^  ground,  with  other  buildings  ad- 

in  the  following  manner :                  ,     ^.     .  "'^ThS^iob  seems  to  have  quieted  down,  and  it  U 

A  special  train  Toa  sent  np  on  the  Cincm-  thought  they  will  give  it  up  for  to-night. 
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The  troops  are  on  the  gnmod,  gu«rding  the  engines, 
which  are  now  at  work. 

John  Lowe's  house  was  attacked,  and  some  windows 
broken,  when  thetrooprs  dispersed  the  crowd. 

11.80  p.  M. — ^Everything  is  quiet  now. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  YallaDdigham  pub- 
lished the  following  address  to  his  politioal 
friends: 

HmTAHT  Pbboh,  Cm cnrxATx  (OhioX  May  OM^  1668L 

To  th§  Demoeraeg  of  Ohio  .*— I  am  here  in  a  military 
bastile  for  no  other  onenoe  than  mj  political  •pinions, 
and  the  defence  of  them,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  your  oonstitntional  liberties.  Speeches 
made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  you  in  denuncia- 
tioD  of  the  nsuTpationa  of  power,  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  m  military  despotism,  were 
the  sole  cause  of  mj  arrest  and  imprisonment.  I  am 
a  Democrat— for  toe  Constitation,  for  law,  for  the 
Union,  for  liberty— this  is  my^  only  "ojime."  For  no 
disobedience  to  the  Ooftstitution ;  for  no  Tiolation  of 
law ;  for  no  word,  sign,  or  gesture  of  sympathy  with 
the  men  of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  South- 
ern independence,  but  in  obedience  to  thnr  demand 
as  well  as  the  demand  of  Northern  abolition  disunion- 
ists  and  traitors,  I  am  here  in  bonds  to-day;  but 

"  Time,  at  lait,  sets  all  Uilogs  even!  * 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  Ohio,  of  the  Northwest,  of 
the  United  States,  be  firm,  be  true  to  your  pfrinciples, 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  ^ 
weU.  As  for  myself,  I  adhere  to  eveiy  principle,  and 
will  make  good,  through  imprisonment  and  lire  itself 
every  pledge  and  declaration  which  I  have  ever  made, 
ntterea,  or  maintained,  from  the  beginning.  To  you. 
to  the  whole  people,  to  Timx,  I  agam  ap^al.  Stand 
firm  1    Falter  not  an  instant  1 

C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM 

He  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
oommission,  which  met  on  the  6tli  of  May. 
The  Commission  oonyened  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Judge  Advocate  read  the  general  order  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  appoint- 
ing the  following  officers  a  commission  to  try  all  parties 
brouffbt  before  it,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  asked 
whetner  he  had  any  objections  to  offer  to  any  member 
ofthecoort. 

The  following  officers  composed  the  court:  Brig.- 
Gen.  R.  B.  Potter,  President ;  Capt.  J.  M.  Cntts,  Juoge 
Advocate ;  Col.  J.  F.  DeConrcy,  16th  Ohio ;  Lieut  Col. 
E.  R.  Goodrich,  Commissary  of  Subsistence;  Maj.  Van 
Buren,  aide-de-camp;  Maf.  Brown,  10th  Kentucky 
cavalry;  Maj.  Fitch,  115th  Ohio;  Capt.  Lydig,  aid-de- 
oamp. 

Mr.  Vallandieham  said  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  members  of  the  court,  and  had  no  objection 
to  offer  to  them  individually ;  but  he  protested  toat  the 
Commission  had  no  authority  to  tiy  him,  he  beioff 
neither  in  the  land  nor  naval  force  of  the  United 
States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  the  actual  aervioe  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  therefore  triable  by  such  a 
court,  but  was  amenable  only  to  the  judicial  courts  of 
the  land. 

The  members  of  the  Court  were  then  sworn  to  try 
his  case  impartially. 

The  Jadge  Advocate  then  read  the  following  charge 
and  specification. 

Charge, — ^Publicly  expressing,  in  violation  of  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  8S,  from  headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  his  sympathies  for  those  in  arms  against  the 
Government  of  toe  United  States,  declarins  disloyal 
sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  ana  purpose 
of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Government  m  its  ef- 
forts to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion. 

Spec^icatton. — ^In  this,  that  the  said  Clement  C.  Yal- 
landigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  or  about 
the  Ist  day  of  May,  1863,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  did  publicly  address  a  larse  meeting  of 
citizens,  and  did  utter  sentiments  in  words,  or  in  enecty 


aa  follows,  declaring  the  present  war  **  a  wicked,  erael. 
and  unnecessary  war ; "  **  a  war  dbt  being  waged  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union ;**  "a  war  for  toe  pur- 
pose of  crushing  out  liberty,  and  erectioff  a  despot- 
ism ;  *'  **  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  wbitea : "  stating  **  that  if  the  Ad- 
ministration had  so  wished,  the  war  could  have  been 
honorably  terminated  months  aco;"  that  "peace 
might  have  been  honorably  obtamed  by  listening  to 
the  proposed  intermediation  of  France; "  **  that  propo- 
sitions by  which  the  Northern  States  could  be  won  bade 
and  the  South  he  guaranteed  their  riehts  under  the 
Constitution,  had  hwn  rejected  the  day  oefore  the  lata 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  hj  Lincoln  and  his  minions ; " 
meaning  thereby  the  President  of  the  United  S#(e0, 
and  those  under  him  in  authority.  Charging  '*  that  tha 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  about  to  ap« 
point  militaij  marshals  in  every  district,  to  restrain 
the  people  of  their  liberties,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  and  privileges."  Characterizing  General  Order 
Ko.  S8,  from  heaac[uarter8.  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
'*  as  abase  usurpation  of  aroitnury  authority ; "  **  invit- 
ing his  hearers  to  resist  the  same  by  sayiufl^'  the 
sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurpe^ower 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon 
their  liberties  the  better; ' "  declaring  **  that  be  was  at 
all  timea  and  unon  all  ocoasioua  resolved  to  do  what 
he  could  to  defeat  the  attempts  now  being  made  to 
build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruina  of  our  free  gov- 
ernment," asserting  "  tnat  he  firmljr  belie?ed,  as  he 
said  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  oountrr. 
more  cruel  and  mure  oppressive  than  ever  existed 
before." 

All  of  which  opinions  and  sentiments  he  well  knew 
did  aid,  comfort,  and  encoorase  those  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce  In  hia 
hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own  government  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  aims  againat  i^  and  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  laws  of  tbeland.  J.  M.  CUTTS, 

Capt  lltb  In£,  Judge  Advocate,  Dep't  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  uked  by  the  Juoge  Advocate 
what  his  plea  was. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  refused  to  plead,  and  naked  time 
to  consult  his  counsel,  and  for  a  process  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York  city,  who 
should  be  required  to  brio  j^  with  him  « letter  which  he 
received  from  Richmond  m  relation  to  terms  offered 
for  the  return  of  Southern  Senators  to  their  seats  in 
Congress,  with  the  letter  of  the  President  declining  to 
entertain  the  proposition. 

Mr. Vallandigham  continuing  to  refuse  to  nlead  to  the 
charge,  the  President  directed  that  the  plea  of  "  not 
guilty  "  be  entered  on  the  record. 

The  Court  then  gave  Mr.  Vallandigham  time  to  con- 
sult his  counsel,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  a  recess 
to  half  past  one  o'clock. 

The  court  was  then  cleared  for  deliberation,  as  to 
whether  the  delay  asked  for  by  Mr.  Vallandigham 
should  be  granted,  and  remained  closed  until  near 
noon. 

The  Court  again  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
the  doors  were  opened. 

The  Preaident  asked  Mr.  Vallandigham  whether  he 
desired  to  appear  with  counsel. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  said  he  did  not  His  counsel,  Q. 
£.  Pugh,  George  Pendleton,  and  Alexander  Ferguson, 
remained  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Judge  Advocate  announced  that  the  case  would 
be  proceeded  with,  and  called  the  first  witness  for  the 
prosecution. 

Capt.  H.  R.  HIU,  of  the  115th  Ohio  volunteers,  was 
sworn. 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate :  Were  you  present  at  a 
meeting  of  citizens  at  Mount  Vernon  on  May  Ist,  1S6S  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  accused  address  that  meeting? 

A.  I  did. 

O,  What  position  did  you  occupy  at  the  meetings 
ana  were  you  near  enough  to  hear  all  he  said  ? 

A.  I  was  leaning  agamst  the  end  of  the  platform  on 
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vrhicb  he  was  speaktngf ;  was  about  six  ftet  from  bfan ; 
I  remained  in  tbis  pomtion  daring  tbe  wbole  time  b« 
was  speaking. 

By  Judge  Adrocate :  State  wbat  remarks  be  made 
in  relation  to  tbe  war;  what  be  said  about  tbe  Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  orden  of  xailitary 
oommanders. 

Witness  t  In  order  that  I  may  bring  in  events  aa 
they  were  referred  to  by  the  speaker,  I  ask  permission 
of  the  court  to  r^fresS  my  memory  from  tbe  notes 
which  I  took  at  the  time. 

President:  Ton  can  read  from  yonr  notes. 

Witness :  Tbe  speaker  oommenoed  by  referring  to 
tbe  canopy  nnder  which  be  was  speaking— tbe  sUmd 
baring  been  decorated  with  an  American  mig— -the  flag 
under  tbe  Constitution. 

Judee  Adrocate !  You  need  notgirebis  introduotoiy 
temaivs.  Confine  yourself  to  what  he  said  about  the  war. 

Witness :  After  finishing  bis  exordium  be  spokeof  the 
designs  of  Ibose  in  power  being  to  erect  a  despotism. 
That  it  was  not  their  intention  to  effect  a  restoration  of 
the  Union.  That  prerious  to  tbe  battle  of  Fredericks- 
bun;  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  this  wicked,  crwA, 
anaunnecessary  war.  That  the  war  could  bare  been 
ended  in  February  last  That  %  day  or  two  beibre  the 
battle  of  Frederi<«sburg  a  proposition  bad  been  made 
for  the  readmission  ot  Southern  Senators  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress,  and  that  the  refusal  was  still  in 
existence  orer  the  President's  own  signature,  which 
would  be  made  public  §b  soon  as  the  ban  of  secrecy 
imposed  by  the  President  was  removed.  That  the 
Union  could  have  been  saved  if  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  speaker  had  been  adopted ;  that  the  union  could 
have  been  saved  upon  the  basis  of  reconstruction ;  but 
that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  exile  or  death  of  those 
who  advocated  a  continuation  of  tbe  war.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  Forney,  who  was  a  well  known  correspond- 
ent of  the  '*  Philadelphia  Press,"  and  said  he  bad  no 
right  to  speak  for  those  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
Administration.  That  some  of  our  public  men,  rather 
than  bring  back  some  of  the  secMed  StatcM,  would 
submit  to  a  permanent  separation  of  tbe  Union.  He 
stated  that  France,  a  nation  that  had  alwajs  shown 
herself  to  be  a  frieud  of  our  Oovemment,  had  proposed 
to  act  as  intermediator;  but  that  her  proposition, 
which,  if  accepted^  mieht  have  brought  alxnit  an  hon- 
orable peace,  was  insolently  rejectea 

Mr.  Vallandigham  here  corrected  the  witness.  The 
word  he  used  was  ** Instantly,"  not  "insolently." 

Witness :  I  understood  the  word  he  used  to  have  been 
*Mnsolently."  That  the  people  bad  been  deceived; 
that  20,000  lives  had  been  lost  at  tbe  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg that  might  have  been  saved.  In  speaking 
of  the  objects  of  the  war,  be  said  it  was  a  war  for  tbe 
liberation  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
whites.  We  had  been  told  it  would  be  terminated  in 
three  months ;  then  in  nine  months,  and  again  in  a 
year.  That  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being  end^.  That  Rich- 
mond was  theirs;  that  Charleston  and  Yicksborg 
were  theirs ;  that  the  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and 
would  not  so  long  as  there  was  cotton  on  its  banks  to 
be  stolen,  or  so  lone  as  there  were  any  officers  to  en- 
rich. That  a  Sontnern  paper  had  denounced  him 
and  Cox,  and  the  peace  oemocrats,  as  having  done 
more  to  prevent  tbe  establishing  of  tbe  Southern  Con- 
federacy than  ten  thousand  soldiers  could  do.  That 
they  proposed  to  operate  through  the  masses  of  tbe 
people  in  Iftth  sections  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  That  it  was  the  purpose  or  design  of  the  Ad- 
ministration  to  suppress  or  prevent  such  meetings  as 
tbe  one  he  was  aaaressin^.  That  military  marshals 
were  about  to  be  appointed  m  every  district,  who  would 
act  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  but  that  he  was  a  freeman.  That  he  did  not 
ask  David  Tod  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Ambrose  E. 
Bumside  for  bis  rijght  to  speak  as  he  had  done^  and 
was  doing.  That  his  authority  for  so  doing  was  higher 
than  General  Order  No.  88 — it  was  General  Order 
No.  1 — the  Constitution.  That  General  Order  No.  88 
was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power ;  that  he  had 


the  most  supreme  contempt  for  such  power.  He  de- 
spised it  and  spit  upon  it.  He  trampled  it  under  his 
leet  That  onlr  a  mw  days  before  a  man  had  been 
dragged  from  nis  home  In  Butler  county  by  an  out- 
rageous usurpation  of  power,  and  tried  for  an  offence 
not  known  'to  our  laws,  bv  a  self-constituted  court- 
martiat  Tried  without  a  Jury,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  every  one ;  that  he  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned. 
That  two  men  were  brought  over  from  Kentucky  and 
tried,  contrary  to  express  laws  for  the  trial  of  treason, 
and  were  now  under  the  sentence  of  death.  That  an 
order  had  just  been  issued  in  Indiana,  denyine  to  per- 
sons the  right  to  canvass  or  discuss  military  pouey,  and 
that  if  it  was  submitted  to  would  be  followed  up  by  a 
similar  order  in  Ohio.  That  he  was  resolved  never  to 
submit  to  an  order  of  a  military  dictator,  prohibiting 
tbe  free  diseussion  of  either  dviior  military  authority. 
The  sooner  that  tbe  people  informed  the  minions  of 
this  usurped  power  that  they  would  not  submit  to  such 
restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  and  that  they  would 
not  cringe  and  cower  before  such  authoritv,  tbe  better. 
Let  them  not  be  <uloded  by  the  image  of  liberty  when 
the  spirit  is  gone.  He  proclaimed  the  right  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  our  military  servants  in  power.  That  there 
never  was  a  tyrant  in  any  age  who  oppressed  the  peo- 

Sle  further  than  he  thought  they  wonid  submit  to  en- 
ure. That  in  the  days  of  democratic  authoritv,  Tom 
Corwin  had  in  fte  face  of  Congress  hoped  tnat  our 
brave  volunteers  in  Mexico  **  mignt  be  welcomed  with 
bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,"  but  that  he  had 
not  been  interfered  with.  It  was  never  before  thought 
necessary  to  appoint  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  Provost 
Harshal,  as  was  now  the  case  in  Indianapolis,  or  mil- 
itary dictators  as  were  now  exercising  authority  in 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  That  a  law  had  recently 
been  enacted  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  some  other  States, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  soldiers  should  vote, 
that  tbe  officers  have  to  be  judges  of  the  election. 

Judge  Advocate  objected  to  this  part  of  tbe  testi- 
mony as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  desired  the  Court  to  permit  the 
witness  to  go  on  with  his  testimony. 

Witness :  The  speaker  closed  by  warning  tbe  people 
not  to  be  deceived.  That  an  attempt  wookl  shortly  be 
made  to  enforce  tbe  Conscription  law,  and  to  remember 
that  the  war  was  not  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union^ 
but  that  it  was  a  wicked  alx>lition  war,  and  that  it 
tiiose  in  authority  were  allowed  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,  the  people  would  be  deprived  or  their  lib- 
erties and  a  mooarehy  established ;  but  as  for  him,  he 
was  resolved  tiiat  he  would  never  be  a  priest  or  min- 
ister at  the  altar  on  which  his  country  was  being 
sacrificed. 

Question  by  Jodce  Advocate :  What  other  flags  or 
emblems  were  used  In  decorating  the  stage? 

A,  There  were  banners  made  of  frame  work,  and 
covered  with  canvas,  which  were  decorated  with  but- 
ternuts, and  bore  inscriptions.  One  banner,  which  was 
carried  at  the  bead  of  a  delegation  which  came  in  from 
a  town  in  the  county,  bore  toe  inscription,  "  The  Cop- 
perheads are  coming." 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  The  South  never  carried  copper 
cents. 

Judge  Advocate:  But  butternuts  are  a  Southern  em- 
blem. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  shook  his  head,  and  said  they 
were  not 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate :  Did  you  see  any  per- 
sons have  emblems  on  their  persons? 

A.  Yes;  I  saw  hundreds  of  persons  wearing  butter- 
nut and  copperhead  badges. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  The  copper  badges  were  simply 
the  head  cut  out  of  the  common  cent  coins,  with  pins 
attached. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Did  you  notice  what  inscription 
these  copperhead  badges  bore? 

^.  No ;  I  did  not  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  The  inscription  on  them  was 
"  Liberty." 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate:  Did  you  hear  any 
cheers  in  the  crowd  for  Jeff.  Davis. 
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Mr.  ValUuidigham :  That  is  not  in  tba  specification. 
I  did  not  bear  cheers  for  Jeff.  Davis,  but  I  heard  a 
shout  in  the  crowd  that "  Jeff.  Davis  was  a  gentleman, 
and  that  was  more  than  the  President  was," 

CB06S  BXAMTHATIOy  BT  KB.  TALLAXniGHAlf. 

Q,  Did  not  I  refer  in  my  speech  to  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  propositions,  and  condemn  their  rejec- 
tion? 

As  the  witness  was  about  answering,  the  Judee  Ad- 
vocate objected  to  the  question,  on  the  groundlhat  it 
was  bringing  in  matter  foreign  to  the  cluirge  and  spe- 
cification, ^e  Court  allowed  the  question  to  be  an- 
swered. 

A.  When  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  puij  in 
power  had  not  the  restoration  of  the  Union  in  view  in 
conducting  the  war,  and  that  that  was  not  their  object, 
he  stated  a  number  of  means  by  which  that  could  hare 
been  accomplished ;  and  from  the  fact  that  none  had 
been  adopted,  he  considered  it  proof  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  was  not  the  object  for  which  the  war 
was  beiuff  waged.  ' 

Q,  Dial  not  quote  Judge  Douglas's  declaration  that 
the  rejection 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  I  desire  to  prove  that  in  my 
speech  I  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  said  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rejection  of  the  Crittenden  propo- 
sitions was  with  the  Bfcpublican  psri^. 

The  Judge  Advocate  stated  thatnis  objection  was 
that  the  question  was  bringing  in  political  opinions 
and  discussions  with  which  the  Court  had  nothing 
to  do. 

The  room  was  cleared  for  deliberation,  and  the  doors 
closed. 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  doors  were 
flffain  opened,  and  then  the  Judge  Advocate  announced 
that  the  question  would  not  be  admitted. 

Q.  When  speaking  in  connection  with  Forney's 
"  Press,"  did  I  not  sav  that  if  other  democrats  in 
Washin^n  and  myself  had  not  refused  all  idea  and 
suggestions  of  some  prominent  men  of  the  party  in 
power  to  make  peace  on  Uie  terms  of  disunion,  that  I 
believe  the  war  would  have  been  ended  in  February. 

A.  When  speaking  of  the  propositions  before  refer* 
red  to,  and  that  this  war  was  not  being  carried  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  he  stated  that  if  the 
democrats  in  Washington  had  united  in  infiuence  for 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  Union,  it  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  February. 

Q.  Did  I  not  refer  expressly  to  myself  in  that  con- 
nection, and  say  that  I  had  refused,  and  always  would 
refuse,  to  agree  to  a  separation  of  the  States,  in  other 
words,  to  peace  on  terms  of  disunion  f 

A.  Well,  that  idea  is  not  exactly  as  it  was  express- 
ed. He  stated  something  to  Ibat  dfect.  That  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  voice  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Union 
was  to  be  reconstructed,  and  that  our  Southern  breth- 
ren should  also  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Beferring  to  the  ''Richmond  Enquirer"  article, 
did  I  not  say  that  Jeff  Davis's  organ  had  called  Dicta- 
tor Lincoln  to  lock  up  Mr.  Cox,  Senator  Richardson 
and  myself  in  one  of  nis  militair  prisons,  because  of 
our  doioff  so  much  against  Southern  recognition  and 
independence. 

A.  That  is  substantially  what  he  said. 

Q.  Referring  to  General  Order  No.  88,  did  I  not  say 
that,  in  so  far  as  it  undertook  to  subject  citizens  not  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  militia 
of  the  United  States  in  actual  service,  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  or  militanr  commission,  I  believed  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  a  usurpation  of  .arbitrarv  power* 

A,  Yes ;  except  in  the  words  "  in  so  far.'^ 

^.  Referring  to  two  citizens  of  Kentucky,  tried  by 
military  court  in  Cincinnati,  did  I  not  say  that  if  what 
they  were  charged  with  was  actual  treason,  punishable 
by  death,  and  that  if  guilty,  the  penalty  by  State  law 
was  hanging,  that  they  ought  to  be  hung,  after  beins 
tried  by  a  judicial  court  ana  a  jury,  instead  of  which 
they  had  been  tried  by  a  military  court,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood, sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment— one  of 
them  $800  fine. 


A.  I  don't  think  he  put  those  «ifs"  in.  I  think  he 
said  they  were  improperiy  tried,  and  by  a  asnipatioA 
ofjwwer. 

Mr.  Vallandigham:  Strike  out  the  '*ift"  then. 

Witness :  Tbat  was  substantially  what  he  said. 

Q,  Did  I  not  also  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
rebel  oflBcer  who  was  tried  as  a  spy  by  the  militair 
court  of  Cincinnati,  was  legally  and  property  tried, 
accordinff  to  the  rules  and  arUdea;  tried  and  con- 
victed—roat  that  was  a  clear  case,  where  the  Court  had 
jurisdiction  f 

A»  It  is  mv  recollection  that  he  denounced  the  Court 
as  an  unlawrul  tribunal,  and  did  not  make  any  distinc- 
tion? 

Question  by  Judge  Advocate:  Did  he  refer  to  the 
case  of  Campbell,  the  rebel  spy,  and  make  any  distinc' 
tionf 

A.  No.  He  denounced  the  Court  first,  and  then  gave 
the  instances,  which  I  have  already  related  in  my  di- 
rect testimony. 

Question  by  Mr.  Yallandiffbam :  Do  you  not  remember 
my  speaking  of  the  Campbell  case,  and  saying  that  he 
was  property  tried  f 

A,  He  mav,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  He  probably 
did  refer  to  tne  Campbell  case. 

Q,  May  I  not  have  made  the  distinction,  and  yoonot 
have  heard  itf 

The  Judee  Advocate  said. he  would  admit  that  the 
accused  diodraw  the  distinction  between  the  cases,  and 
that  he  admitted  Uie  right  oi  the  court  to  try  the  spy. 
In  other  words,  that  he  condemned  the  trial  of  the  Bnt- 
ler  countv  man,  and  approved  the  case  of  the  spy,  who 
was  tried,  and  convicteo. 

Q.  Did  I  not  distinctly,  in  the  oondnsion  of  the 
speech,  enjoin  upon  the  people  to  stand  by  the  Union 
at  all  events,  ana  if  war  failed  not  to  give  the  Union 
up,  but  to  try  by  peaceable  means,  by  compromise,  to 
restore  it  as  our  fathers  made  it ;  and  that  though  others 
might  consent,  or  be  forced  to  consent,  I  would  not 
myself  be  one  of  those  who  would  take  any  part  in 
agreeing  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ? 

A,  Yes.  He  said  that  he  and  the  peace  men  were 
the  only  ones  who  wished  the  restoration  of  the 
Union. 

Q,  Did  not  one  of  the  banners  yon  refer  to  as  dec- 
orated with  butternuts,  bear  the  inscription,  "The 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was." 

A*  The  banners  were  numerons.  One  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, did  bear  that  inscription. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  to  sav  that  I  heard 
the  reference  to  Jeff.  Davis  in  the  crowci,  or  gave  any 
assent  to  it  whatever? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  did.  Did  not  see  or  hear 
him  give  any  assent  to  it.  There  were  many  other  re- 
marks of  that  character  uttered. 

Q,  What  was  the  size  of  the  crowd  assembled  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  proper  estimate,  but  the  crowd 
was  very  large. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

SBCOKD  DAT. 

The  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  k.  President  as  be- 
fore. Yesterday^s  proceedings  and  testimony  were 
read  and  approved,  and  were  signed  by  the  President* 

Capt.  Hill  was  again  called  to  the  stand,  and  his 
cross-examination  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Yallandigham. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  war  did  I 
not  expressly  say,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  yoclamation, 
Jolv  1st,  1862.  said,  "  This  unnecessary  and  injurious 
civuwar?" 

Judge  Advocate:  So,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  was  that 
used  in  your  speech  as  a  quotation  from  the  President's 
proclamation? 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Yes,  it  was. 

Witness :  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did.  The  lan- 
guage he  made  use  of  I  understood  to  be  his  own. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Of  course  I  could  not  put  the 
quotation  marks  in  my  speech. 

Q.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  war, 
did  I  not  expressly  give  the  President's  proclamation 
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of  September  22d,  1862,  and  Janvarjr  Ist,  1968,  de« 
daring  the  emancipation  of  the  slares  in  the  Southern 
seceded  States  as  a  proof  that  the  war  was  being 
waged  for  thai  purpose. 

The  witness  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  Judge 
AdTocate  checked  him.  He  said  it  was  bringing  up 
matters  which  were  foreign  to  the  charse  andspecin* 
cation,  and  that  the  Court  was  not  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  President's  proclamation.  He 
then  desired  that  Uie  Court  should  be  closed  for  delib- 
eration. 

Mr.  Yallandigham :  I  desire  to  show  this  &ct,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  aud  object  of  mj  declaration 
as  to  the  present  character  of  the  war,  and  as  mv  au- 
thority for  the  statement;  for  I  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  not  disloyal. 

The  Judge  Advocate  insisted  that  the  question  re- 
auired  the  Court  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  President's  procJamalion,  and  not  whether  he  ([Mr. 
V.)  was  expressing  his  own  sentiments  or  those  or  the 
President. 

The  Judge  Advocate  said  the  question  would  not  be 
admitted. 

Q,  Did  Ttra  continue  at  the  same  place  during  the 
delivery  of  the  whole  speech? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  your  notes  taken  at  the  time  or  reduced*  to 
writing  afterward  ? 

A.  They  were  taken  A  the  time,  and  as  they  fell 
from  the  speaker's  lij)s. 

Q,  Were  you  not  m  citizen's  clothes,  and  how  came 
Tou  to  be  at  Mount  Vernon  that  day?  Did  you  go  to 
Mount  Temon  for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  and  re- 
porting the  speech? 

Judge  Advooate :  I  object  to  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  its  immateriality. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  insisted  on  the  question  on  the 
ground  that  it  explained  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
witness,  and  his  prejudices,  and  as  showing  that  the 
notes  were  takes  with  reference  to  the  arresFand  t)ros- 
ecution  before  this  Commission ;  he  being  a  captain  in 
the  service,  and  his  regiment  in  Cincinnati. 

The  question  was  objected  to  by  the  Jud|;e  Advo- 
cate, and  the  Court  was  cleared  for  deliberation. 

On  opening  the  doors  again  the  Judge  Advocate  an- 
nounced that  the  question  would  be  allowed. 

A,  I  was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  I  went  up  for  the 

Imrpose  of  listening  to  any  speech  that  might  be  de- 
ivered  by  him.   I  had  no  order  to  take  notes  or  report. 

Q,  Didi  von  go  provided  with  pencil  and  paper? 

The  Juage  Advocate  objected  to  the  question.  Of 
course  the  witness  had  pencil  and  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  take  notes  of  any  otner  speech? 

A.  I  commenced  taking  notes  of  Mr.  Cox's  speech, 
but  considered  it  harmless,  and  stopped.  I  took  no 
notes  of  any  other  speech. 

Q,  Were  you  not  sent  expressly  to  listen  to  my 
speech? 

A,  I  was  not  any  more  than  any  other  speech. 

Q.  By  whom  were  tou  sent  or  requested  to  go? 

A.  By  Captain  Andrew  C.  Kemper,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-Qeneral  of  the  Military  Commandant  of  the  city. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yon  obtain  leave  of  absence? 

Judge  Advocate :  He  did  not  need  any  leave  of  ab- 
sence; the  order  was  enough. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Then  strike  out  the  words  "  or 
requested  "  from  the  answer,  for  it  leaves  it  ambiguous. 

Q.  Did  you  make  report  to  Captain  Kemper  on  your 
return? 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question,  bat 
the  Court  dlowed  it. 

A.  On  my  return  I  did  not  report  to  Kemper. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  report  ? 

A,  To  Colonel  Eastman  himself,  and  he  sent  me  to 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

This  closed  the  testimony  of  Captain  Hill  on  both 
the  direct  and  cross-examination. 

The  Judge  Advocate  called 

Capt.  John  A.  Means,  115th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
who  was  sworn.  He  was  asked  by  the  Judg%^dvo- 
cate  if  he  was  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Meeting,  and 


whether  he  heard  Mr.  Vallandigham  speak,  and,  if  so, 
what  he  said  of  the  war,  Ac.  ? 

Witness :  I  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  heard 
Mr.  Vallandigham  address  the  people.  I  was  in  two 
or  three  positions  most  of  the  time,  and  about  five  or 
ten  feet  mmx  the  stand.    I  heard  the  whole  speech. 

By  the  Judge  Advocate :  8tate  what  remarks  ron 
heard  him  make,  and  give  as  near  as  you  caa  his  lau- 
guage. 

Witness:  He  stated  the  war  was  not  carried  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  stopped  some  time  ago,  and  the  Union  restored, 
if  the  plans  which  had  b^n  submitted  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  objected  to  this  testimony  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  applied  for  a  subpoena  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  Fernando  Wood,  who  would  produce 
the  written  evidence  of  what  he  (Mr.  V.)  had  asserted 
about  the  return  of  Southern  senators  to  their  seats  in 
Congress. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  will  strike  ftom  the  specification 
that  part  which  refers  to  the  **  propositions  by  which 
the  Southern  States  could  be  won  back,"  Ac. 

To  the  witness :  Ton  will  omit  that  part  of  your  tes- 
timony. 

Witness  continued:  If  the  plans  he  had  proposed 
himself  had  been  adopted,  peace  would  have  been  re- 
stored, the  Union  saved  by  a  reconstruction,  the  North 
won  back  and  the  South  guaranteed  her  riights ;  that 
Richmond,  Charieston^'  and  Vicksburg  haa  not  been 
taken,  and  the  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and  could 
not  be  as  long  as  there  was  cotton  on  the  banks  to  be 
stolen  or  ofiicers  enriched.  He  said  that  after  the  re- 
buke which  the  Administration  received  at  the  last  fall 
election,  no  more  volunteers  could  be  had,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration had  to  resort  to  the  French  Conscription 
law.  But  he  would  not  counsel  resistance  to  military 
or  civil  law.  That  was  not  needed.  The  people  were 
not  deserving  to  be  freemen  who  would  submit  to  such 
encroachments  on  their  liberties. 

Mr.  Vallandiffham:  What  was  I  referring  to  when  I 
made  the  remaric  you  say  I  did  ? 

Witness :  He  was  speaking  of  th^  Conscription  Act. 
He  said  he  believed  the  Administration  was  attempt- 
ing to  erect  a  despotism,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  plunged  the  country  in  this  cruel, 
bloody,  and  unnecessary  war.  He  stated  that  Qeneral 
Order,  No.  88j  was  a  usurpation  of  power  that  he  de- 
spised—he spit  upon  it  and  tramplect  it  under  his  feet 
— ^that  he.  for  one,  would  not  regard  it  He  styled  the 
officers  of  the  Administration  and  officers  of  the  army 
•s  Lincoln  minions.  He  said  he  did  not  ask  Lincoln 
or  Bomside  whether  he  might  speak;  that  he  was  a 
freeman  and  spoke  as  he  pleased.  He  stated  the  mlli- 
taiy  orders  and  proclamations  were  intended  to  intim- 
idate the  people  and  prevent  them  from  meeting  as 
they  had  done  that  day.  He  claimed  the  rizht  to  ais- 
cuss  and  criticize  the  actions  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities. 

Q,  Did  he  advise  the  people  to  take  any  steps  to  ob- 
tain their  rights? 

A,  At  the  close  of  his  speech  be  advised  the  people 
to  come  up  together  and  at  the  ballot  box  to  hnri  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he 
styled  the  President  as  King  Lincoln. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  vallandigham :  Did  you 
take  notes  at  all  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  or 
are  you  testifying  solely  from  memory  ? 

A,  I  took  no  minutes  during  the  delivery  of  the 
speech.  After  Pendleton  commenced  speaking,  I  went 
and  wrote  out  what  I  had  heard.  It  was,  perhaps,  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  I  heard  the  speech. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  length  of  the  speech? 

A.  I  think  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

O,  Tou  made  no  shorthand  report  of  it,  I  suppose. 
Did  you  ever  report  in  shorthand? 

Judge  Advocate :  The  vritness  has  already  said  he 
made  no  report  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Vallaodij^ham  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  reporting  speeches. 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question.  . 
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Q,  You  ^ak  of  my  Bajinff  the  North  might  be  won 
back — wtLS  it  not  the  South  that  waato  be  won  back? 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  aaid  he  noticed  that  the  witnesa 
naed  the  word  *'  North"  in  place  of  the  "  South.''  It 
waa  the  Sonth  he  referred  to. 

A.  No.  I  notioed  thia  partleolarij.  It  atrnck  me 
▼ery  forcibly. 

Q,  You  sa;^  that  I  said  that  I  would  not  counsel  re- 
aiatance  to  militaiy  or  civil  law.  Did  I  not  ezpreaalj 
counsel  the  people  to  obey  the  Gonatitution  and  the 
lawa  and  to  pay  proper  reapect  to  men  in  authority, 
but  to  maintain  their  politioal  righta  through  the  ballot 
box,  and  to  redress  personal  wrong|S  through  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  the  couDtqr,  and  m  that  way  to  re* 
buke  and  put  down  adminiatcationa  and  all  uaurpa- 
tiona  of  power? 

A.  Not  in  that  connection.  He  aaid,  at  the  last  of 
bis  speech,  to  come  up  to  the  ballot  box  and  hurl  the 
tyrant  from  power. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  the  whole  connection  in  which 
that  sentence  waa  used  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  advise  submission 
at  all  times. 

Q,  Do  yon  recollect  the  aum  and  substance  of  what 
I  said? 

A,  I  remember  part  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
the  langruage  or  the  aubstanoe  so  as  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q,  Did  I  not  say  that  my  authority  to  apeak  to  the 
people  in  public  assemblages  on  ail  public  Questions 
was  not  derived  from  General  Order,  No.  88,  out  Arom 
General  Order,  No.  l-*the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  George  Waahington  commander? 

A.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  his  authority  to 
speak  to  the  people  wsa  higher  than  General  Order, 
No.  88,  by  that  military  despot^  Bumside.  It  was  Or- 
der No.  1,  signed  Waahington.  I  did  not  hear  him 
say  "  constitution." 

Q,  Were  not  the  names  Tod,  Lincoln,  and  Bumside 
used  in  the  same  connection,  and  that  I  did  not  wHk. 
their  consent  to  speak? 

A.  At  another  time  he  did  use  these  words. 

Q.  Were  not  the  remarks  ^ou  say  I  made  about  de- 
spising, spitting,  and  trampUng  under  loot,  expressly 
applied  in  reference  to  arbitraiy  power  generally,  and 
did  I  not  in  that  connection  refer  to  General  Order, 
No.  9,  of  Indiana,  aigned  by  General  Haacall,  denying 
the  right  to  criticize  the  war  policy  of  the  Admuia* 
tratioD  ? 

A,  The  remarks  in  regard  to  despising  and  spitting 
upon  were  in  direct  reference  to  Oraer  No.  88.  Some 
time  afterward,  in  speaking  of  the  tyranny  of  the  A<W 
ministration,  be  did  refer  to  Order  No.  9,  and  of  the 
ri^ht  to  criticize  the  acta  of  the  Administration,  and 
said  that  if  submitted  to  it  would  be  followed  by  civil 
war  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Did  I  approve  or  condemn  the  order? 

Judge  Advocate :  The  question,  I  think,  has  already 
been  answered. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  give  any  connected  or 
methodical  statement  of  my  speech  oi  over  one  hour 
and  a  half  long? 

A.  I  simply  remember  parts  of  it  I  do  not  pr»> 
tend  togive  the  speech  just  as  he  spoke  it 

Q.  Were  you  not  present  in  citizen's  clothes,  and 
how  came  you  to  be  at  Mount  Vernon  that  day,  by 
whose  order,  and  were  you  sent  for  the  purpose  of  lis* 
tening  to  and  reporting  the  speech  ? 

A.  I  was  there  in  citizen's  clothes  by  order  of  CoL 
Eastman.  I  was  sent  to  listen  to  the  speech,  and  to 
give  my  careful  attention,  and  to  get  his  language  as 
near  as  I  could. 

Q,  Did  you  make  such  a  report  ? 

A,  I  did ;  to  Colonel  Eastman. 

Q,  Did  ^ou  make  report  of  any  other  speeches  on 
that  occasion? 

A.  I  did;  I  got  the  substance  of  Cox  and  Beiney*s 
speeches. 

Q,  Were  you  directed  to  go  to  Kount  Yemon  and 
make  a  report  of  my  speech,  with  reference  to  the 
prosecution  under  General  Order,  No.  8S? 


A.  I  was  not 

Q,  Were  any  reasons  given  you  why  you  should  go? 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  the  question,  as  the 
answer  had  been  sufficiently  given  before. 

Q,  Waa  any  object  stated  to  you,  and  if  so  what,  for 
your  going  there  m  citizen's  clothes,  listening  to  and 
reporting  the  speech  ? 

A.  TlMre  was  not  any. 

The  cross-examination  here  closed,  and  the  Judge 
Advocate  atated  that  he  did  not  propose  to  introduce 
any  further  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  asked  for  a  few  minutes  to  oon- 
suit  with  his  counsel,  which  waa  granted,  and  the 
Court  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes. 

THE  DEFnrCB. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Vallandigham  • 
called  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  was  awom.    He  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Vallandigbam. 

^.  Were  you  present  at  a  public  political  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Ohio,  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  Friday,  May  Ist^ 
1868,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity  ? 

A.  I  was  present  as  one  of  the  speakers. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  the  apeech  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  on 
that  day  made  to  the  assemblage  ? 

^.  I  did. 

-Q,  State  where  your  position  was  during  its  delivery ; 
what  your  opportunities  for  besring  were,  whether  you 
beard  it  at  aU,  and  whethev  and  why  your  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  it  ? 

A.  Before  the  speaking  began  I  was  on  the  stand,  a 
few  feet  fh>m  Mr.  vallandigbam,  and  was  most  of  the 
time  atanding  near  him,  so  that  I  could  not  fail  to  hear 
all  that  he  said.  I  do  not  think  my  attention  was  dis- 
tracted unless  for  a  very  few  minutes  during  the  whole 
speech.  I  had  not  heard  Mr.  Vallandigham  apeak 
since  the  a^ioumment  of  Congress,  and  as  I  came  in 
from  a  different  direction,  £rom  the  West,  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  to  be  there.  I  took  an  especial  in- 
terest in  listening  to  his  speech  thnmghout  Having 
to  follow  him,  I  naturally  noticed  the  topica  which  he 
discussed.    I  believe  that  answers  the  question. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  any  allusions  to  General  Bumside, 
by  name  or  description,  and  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 

A.  The  only  allusion  he  made  to  the  General  was,  I 
think,  near  the  beginning  of  bis  speech,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  not  there  by  the  favor  of  David  Tod,  or 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  Ambrose  £.  Bumside. 

Q.  Were  any  epithets  applied  to  him  during  the 
speech? 

A,  No,  sir.  If  there  had  been  I  should  have  noticed 
them,  because  Gfeoeral  Bumside  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine;  I  should  have  remembered  any  odious  epithets 
applied  to  him. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  the  reference  to  General  order  Ko. 
88,  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

A.  The  only  reference  made  in  that  speech  to  that 
order  was  something  to  this  effect:  that  he  did  not 
recognise  (I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quote  his  language'! 
Order  No.  88,  as  superior  to  General  Order  No.  1,  or 
the  constitution  firom  George  Washington,  command- 
ing. It  was  something  to  that  effect  I  thought  it 
was  a  handsome  point  at  the  time.  I  remembered 
that,  because  Mr.  Vallandigham  used  the  same  expres- 
sion in  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  conscription  bill, 
or  in  some  debate  somewnere  else  when  I  &aTd  him 
apeak. 

Q.  Were  any  violent  epithets,  such  as  spitting  upon, 
trampling  under  foot  or  the  like  used  at  any  time  in 
the  speech  in  reference  to  that  Order  No.  88 ;  and  if 
any  criticism  was  made  upon  it,  what  was  that  criti- 
cism? 

A.  1  cannot  recall  any  denunciatory  epithets  applied 
to  that  order.  I  did  not  hear  them,  and  if  I  nad  I 
should  have  remembered  them.  The  criticism  upon 
the  order  was  made  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q,  In  what  connection  did  I  use  the  strong  lan- 
guage? 

A,  Mr.  VallaDdigham  discussed  the  order  very 
briefl^b  in  order  to  get  away  on  the  four  o'clock  train, 
and  occupied  most  of  his  time  in  discussing  other 
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propositioDB.  It  was  in  oonneetioii  with  r«inarlB  about 
doang  the  w«r  by  Beparation  of  the  TJoion.  He  charged 
-  that  the  men  in  power  had  the  power  to  make  peaoe 
by  separation.  He  exhansted  some  time  in  readins 
proo&  of  this— one  waa  from  liootBomerr  Blair  and 
another  from  Forney's  **  Press."  Im  also  said  there 
were  prirate  proo&  whioh  time  wonld  disdose.  He 
said  tney  pursued  this  thing  nntil  they  fbnnd  that  the 
democrats  were  unwilling  to  make  any  peaoe  except 
on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Union. 
.  O,  Do  you  remember  to  what,  if  at  all,  in  connection 
with  fbtiire  usurpations  of  power  he  applied  his 
•trongest  language? 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  strongest  languai^y  for  be 
always  spoke  pretty  strongly.  He  denounced  m  strong 
language  anr  usurpations  of  power  to  stop  public  dis- 
cussions ana  the  suffrage.  He  appealed  to  the  psople 
to  protect  their  richts,  as  the  remedy  for  erery  grier- 
ance.  Twice  in  his  speech  he  counselled  and  wanied 
against  riolence  ana  revolution.  By  the  peaoefal 
means  of  the  ballot  bex  all  that  was  wrong  of  a  public 
nature  misfat  be  remedied,  and  that  the  courts  would 
remedy  all  g^erances  of  a  primte  nature.  I  cannot 
quote  the  language,  but  that  is  the  substance.  Durinff 
bis  speech  he  referred  to  those  in  power  having  righ^ 
fill  authority,  and  that  they  should  be  obeyed.  He 
counselled  no  resistance,  except  what  could  be  had  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Q,  Was  anythittff  said  by  me  at  all  looking  to  forci- 
ble resistance  of  eiuer  law  or  military  orders  f 

A.  Not  as  I  understand  it. 

Q,  What  was  the  sole  remedy  that  I  urged  upon  the 
people? 

A.  The  sole  remedr  was,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  ballot  box.  I  remember  this  dis- 
tinctly, because  I  had  been  pursuiog  the  same  line  of 
remark  at  Chicago  and  Fort  Wajne,  and  other  places 
where  I  had  been  speaking,  and  K>r  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing any  tendency  toward  violence  among  our 
democratic  people. 

Q.  Was  aoytniDjBT  sud  by  me  on  that  occasioo  in  d^ 
nunciatlon  of  the  Conscription  Bill,  or  looking  in  any 
way  to  resistance  to  it? 

A.  My  best  recollection  is  that.Hr.  Yallandigbam 
did  not  say  a  word  about  it 

Mr.  Vallandigtaam :  Not  one  word. 

Q,  Did  I  refer  to  the  French  Conscription  law,  and 
if  not,  by  whom  was  reference  made  to  it? 

A.  He  did  not.    I  did  in  this  connection. 

The  Judge  Advocate  objected  to  what  Mr.  Cox  had 
said,  as  not  being  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Cox  desired  to  say  to  the  Court,  in  explanation 
of  what  he  had  said  about  the  conscription  law,  that 
he  had  Jaat  before  the  meeting  been  talking  with  Judge 
Bartley  about  our  conscription  law  having  been  copied 
,from  the  French  law,  ana  I  merely  referred  to  that  in 
my  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  quoting  from  President 
lAnooltt's  proclamation  of  July  1, 1869,  the  wwds  **  un- 
necessary and  injnrioos  war?"*' 

^.  1 00  not.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  I  did  not 
hear  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  similar  language  used  by  me? 

A,  I  cannot  recollect  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  comments  on  the  change 
of  the  policy  of  the  war  some  year  or  so  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  what  reference  waa  made  by  me  in 
that  connection  ? 

A.  He  did  refer  to  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
war,  and  I  think  devoted  some  time  to  show  that  it 
was  carried  on  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Q,  What  did  he  claim  to  have  been  its  original  par- 
pose,  and  did  he  refer  to  any  messaffc  or  proclamation 
of  the  President  in  that  connection? 

A.  He  referred  in  that  defence  to  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  declaring  that  the  war  was  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  not  to  break  up  the  Statos. 

Q.  Did  I  counsel  any  other  mode  in  that  speech,  of 
resisting  usurpations  of  arbitrary  power,  except  by 
free  discussion  and  the  ballot  box? 


A.  HedidBot 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  As  I  understand  that  portion  of 
flie  specification  whioh  relates  to  the  proposition  from 
Bichmond  has  been  stricken  oat,  I  will  ask  no  quea- 
tions  about  it 

Q.  Was  any  denunciatioQ  of  the  ofikars  of  the  army 
indulged  in  by  me,  or  any  oflfensive  epithets  applied  to 
them? 

A,  Wen,  occasionally,  Mr.  Vallandigfaam  used  the 
words,  *'  The  President  and  his  minions,"  but  I  did 
not  think  he  used  it  in  other  than  the  general  a^ccepta- 
tion  of  that  term.  He  did  not  use  it  in  connection  with 
the  army. 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  I  did  not  use  it  in  connection 
with  the  officers  of  the  army  ? 

Mr.  Cox— It  was  in  connection  with  arbitrary  ar- 
rests perhaps  that  he  used  it 

Q,  Was  it  not  in  connection  with  army  contractors 
and  speculators?  As 

The  Jud^  Advocate  objected  to  tne  question,  and 
said  the  witness  had  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Yailandigham  had  aoplied  it  to  the  officers 
of  the  army. 

Q.  Tk>l  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  denunciations 
to  which  you  refer  were  chiefly  in  reference  to  arbi- 
trary arrests? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  the  connection 
in  whicn  it  was  used.  He  used  strong  epithets  to* 
ward  spies  and  informers,  and  did  not  seem  to  like 
them  very  much. 

Mr.  Yallandiffham :  As  the  Court  has  admitted  that 
I  did  make  a  distinction  between  the  Butler  county 
ease  and  the  Kentucky  spy,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  tbe  copneetton  in  whidi 
words  to  this  effect  were  used  at  the  dose  of  the  speech : 
^  in  resard  to  the  possibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union "  and  of  his  own  detennination  in  regard  to 
such  a  contingency.  **  and  his  declining  to  act  as  « 
priest"? 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  words,  but  I  remember 
the  metaphor,  "  thai  he  would  not  be  a  priest  to  min- 
ister at  the  altar  of  disunion."    It  was  as  he  wound  up 
his  speech.    He  was  speaking  about  disunion^  and  his    • 
attsonment  to  the  Union. 

Q.  What  counsel  did  I  give  the  people  on  the  subject  , 
of  the  Union  at  the  dose  of  my  speech? 

A.  He  invoked  them  under  no  circumstances  to 
surrender  the  Union.  I  think  he  said  somethmg  about 
leavinir  it  to  our  posterity. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  rebuke  of  arbitrary  court- 
martials,  and  was  it  in  connection  with  the  Butler 
county  case? 

A,  Yes;  I  so  understood  it 

Q.  What  was  the  general  diaracter  of  my  remarks 
on  that  subject?  • 

A,  He  denounced  the  applause  of  Jeff.  Davis  by  that 
party,  and  said  there  was  a  mode  by  which  this  man 
oould  be  tried. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  asked  whether  the  rebuke  had  not 
reference  to  and  was  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
Butler  county  case?  He  desired  a  distinct  answer  to 
this. 

Mr.  Cox :  He  was  speaking  of  the  Butler  county 
case,  and  he  pointed  out  a  m(^e  by  which  such  a  man 
could  be  iriea. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  my  speech  in  reference  to 
the  war  except  in  condemnation  of  what  I  claimed  to 
be  the  policy  upon  which  it  is  now  being  waged,  and 
as  a  policy  which  I  insisted  could  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  must  end  finally  in  disunion? 

A,  I  can  only  give  my  understandinff.  I  do  not 
.know  what  inferencea  otner  people  might  draw  from 
it  I  understood  his  condemnation  of  me  war  to  be 
launched  at  the  pervereion  of  Its  original  purpose. 

Mr.  Yalhmdigfaam :  I  do  not  remember  anything 
further  just  now.  I  have  some  other  witnesses  whom 
I  desire  to  examine  on  this  same  point  who  are  not 
yet  here. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  have  no  questions  to  put  to  the 
witness. 

To  Mr.  YaUMKiighams  Has  not  this  witness  suf* 
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ficientlj  dereloped  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  your  entitled  to  be  tried  on  an  indietment  or  preecutmetit 

speech?  of  a  ffrand  Jury  of  such  court,  to  speedj  and  public 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  I  baye  called  but  one  witness,  trial  bj  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be 

and  I  understand  the  Court  has  seTeral  more  to  cor-  confronted  witn  witnesses  against  roe,  to  hsTe  compul- 

Toborate  what  their  first  witness  has  testified.  sory  process  for  witnesses  in  my  behalf,  the  assistance 

Judge  AdTocate :  The  Ck>urt  will  not  be  influenced  of  counsel  for  my  defence,  and  eridence  and  arsument 

by  the  number  of  witnesses.  The  number  had  nothing  according  to  the  common  laws  and  the  ways  of  judicial 

to  do  with  the  case.  courts.    And  all  these  I  here  demand  as  my  right  as  a 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  I  did  not  counsel  any  resistance  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  Consttta- 

in  my  speech,  and  there  were  three  witnesses  on  the  tion  of  the  United  States. 

stand,  one  of  whom  was  the  presiding  ofBcer,  and  one  But  the  allesed  "  offence  **  itself  is  not  known  to  the 

a  reporter,  who  is  accustomed  to  reporting  speeches,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  any  law  there- 

thongh  he  did  not  report  on  that  occasion,  whom  I  of.    It  is  words  spoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio  in  an 

hsTO  telemphed  for,  and  expect  here  at  four  p.  m.  open  and  public  political  meeting,  lawfully  and  peace* 

The  Judge  Adrocate  suggested  that  Mr.  Pendleton,  fully  assembled  under  the  Constitution  and  upon  fnll 

who  was  now  present^  was  at  the  meeting  at  Mount  notice,    it  is  words  of  criticism  of  the  public  policy 

Vernon,  and  that  he  might  be  called  to  the  stand.  of  the  public  servants  of  the  people,  by  which  policy 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  Mr.  Pendleton  has  been  engaged  it  was  alleged  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  not 

in  this  case,  and|^  would  prefer  not  to  call  him,  as  I  promoted.    It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  dianse 

have  other  witnesses.    I  also  desire  to  show  that  the  that  policy,  not  by  force,  out  by  free  elections  and  the 

criticisms  in  my  speech  were  not  in  reference  to  Gen*  ballot  box.    It  is  not  pretended  that  I  counselled  diso* 

eral  Order,  No.  88.  bedience  to  the  Constitution  or  resistance  to  laws  and 

Judffe  Advocate :  The  witness  has  just  said  so.  lawful  authority.    I  never  have.   Beyond  this  protest, 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  If  the  Court  will  admit  that,  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit, 

then  I  will  not  call  other  witnesses.  C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM. 

Judge  Advocate :  I  will  admit  that  the  language  CixcnnrATi,  Ohio,  JToy  7thf  1S68. 

might  not  have  been  used  especially  toward  General  jndge  Advocate:  I  find  nothing  in  the  defence  of 

Order,  No.  88 ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  such  Ian-  the  accused  to  call  for  remark,  except  that  in  regard 

guage  was  used  m  the  Mount  Vernon  speeches  m  ref-  to  counsel  and  summoning  of  witnesses.    He  was  per- 

erence  to  mihUiT  orders.  mitted  to  have,  and  did  have,  counsel  to  consult  with, 

Mr.  Vallandigham :  I  want  to  prove  that  it  was  not  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  send  for  wit- 
used  in  relation  to  General  Order,  No.  88.  nesses 

Judge  Advocate :  I  wUl  admit  Oiat  the  language  was  The  Court  was  then  cleared  for  deliberation,  and  af- 

not  used  m  regard^  General  Order,  No.  88,  but  gen-  tcr  a  session  of  three  hours,  their  decision  was  made 

«™<y  to  nouitanr  orders. and  submitted  to  General  Bumside  for  approval. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  said  he  desired  time  to  prepare  a 

defence  covering  this  testimony,  and  would,  according  skktbkcb. 

to  the  rules  governing  courts-martial,  aubmit  it  in  The  Commission,  afWr  mature  deliberation  on  the 

writin£^  evidence  adduced,  and  the  statement  of  the  accused. 

The  Judge  Advocate  said  he  might  cover  one  hun-  find  the  accused,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen 
dred  or  two  hundred  pages  of  foolscap  in  reviewing  the  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  follows : 
case,  and  this  would  take  time.  He  (the  Judge  Advo*  Of  the  specification  (except  the  words  '*  That  prop- 
cato)  did  not  propose  to  say  anythine  on  the  evidence,  ositions  by  which  the  Nortnem  Stetes  could  be  won 
but  would  leave  it  with  the  Court.  Mr.  Vallandigham  back,  and  the  Soutfi  guaranteed  their  riffhta  under  the 
migdt  say  what  he  desired  in  defence  verbally,  and  it  Constitution,  had  been  rejected  the  dar  before  the  bat- 
could  be  reported  in  short  hand,  and  thus  save  time.  tie  of  Fredericksburg,"  meaning  thereby  the  President 

Mr.  Vallandiriiam  preferred  to  have  the  record  oor-  of  the  United  States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority, 

rect,  as  it  would  have  to  go  before  another  tribunal.  and  the  words  *'  asserting  that  he  firmly  believed,  as 

The  Court  then  took  a  recess  to  half  past  four  he  asserted  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are 

o'clock.  attempting  to  estoblish  a  despotism  in  this  country, 

The  Court  reconvened  at  five  p.  v.  more  cruel  and  more  oppressive  than  ever  existed  be- 

The  Judge  Advocate  stated  that  the  witoesses  fov  fore,'M  **  Guilty." 

the  accused,  who  were  expected,  namely :  Lickey  Har-  And  as  to  those  words,  **  Not  Guilty." 

per,  J.  F.  Irwin,  and  Frank  H.  Hurd,  had  not  arrived,  Of  the  charge,  "  Guilty." 

and  that  he  had  agreed  wiU^the  accused  to  admit,  as  And  the  Commission  do  therefore  sentence  him,  the 

it  would  avoid  a  continuance,  that  if  they  were  present  said  Clement  L.  Vallandieham,  a  citisen  of  the  State 

and  under  oath,  they  would  testify  substantially  the  of  Ohio,  to  be  placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  for-' 

same  as  Mr.  Cox  bad  done.  tress  of  the  United  Stetes,  to  be  designated  by  the 

Thereupon  Mr.  Vallandigham  said  he  had  no  more  commanding  officer  of  this  department,  there  to  be 

testimony  to  offer,  and  the  case  closed.  kept  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Judge  Advocate  now  announced  that  the  testi-  II.  The  proceedings,  findins  and  sentence  in  the  fore- 

mony  was  all  in.  going  case  are  approved  and  confirmed,  and  it  is  di- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  testimony  rected  that  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  prisoner, 
of  Mr.  Cox  was  read  over.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  in  aocordanoe  with  add  sen- 
Mr.  Vallandigham:  Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  very  tenoe,be  Port  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  Bv  command  of 
briefly  and  respectfully  I  offer  the  following  protest :  Major^General  UUBNSIDE. 

LiWD  Richmond,  Assist  Adj. -Gen. 

MB.  VALLAXDICraAM'S  PROTEST.  .    ,«,  .                                              .                        i  v     xi.     T»_ 

Arrested  without  due  «  process  of  law,"  without  . ,  This  sentence  was  not  approved  by  the  ^es- 

warrant  from  any  judicial  officer,  and  now  in  a  mill-  ident,  who  changed  it  to  one,  sending  Mr.  Val- 

tery  prison,  I  have  been  served  with  a  "charge  and  landigham  beyond  onr  military  lines, 

specification,"  as  in  a  court-martial  or  militery  com-  Previous  to  the  finding  of  the  Cqmmiflsion 

"itTnot  in  either  "the  land  or  naval  force,  of  the  t?^°«  "^^^f  P?^l^^»  ^'•iy^\!*''^^r!?\lH^^^ 

United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  tt)e  actual  serrice  l^w  counsel,  George  E.  Pugh,  applied  to  Judge 

of  the  United  Stetes,"  and  therefore  am  not  triable  for  Leavitt,  of  the  United  States  Gironit  Court,  for 

any  cause  by  any  such  court,  but  am  subject,  by  the  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  hearing  was  post- 

SS"^*®"" r  ?^  ***?  Constitution,  to  arrest  onfy  hy  ^  ^^  ^he  llth  of  May,  and  the  clerk  di- 

^1^1^1:11  i^^'i^;'si^i'2  riSro*i^?A"ste  h^^  j?  ^^ff''  i'  *^^V^  *"  ^^^-  ^"'^- 

tent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  citizens,  and  am  now  BiQe.    On  that  day  the  matter  was  argued  at 
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great  length  hj  6.  E.  Pngh  in  favor  of  the  mo-  >n  the  field ;  never  faced  tbe  enemies  of  their  country ; 

tion,  and   by  A.  F.  Perry,  on  behalf  of  Gen.  5«J[fr  undergone  the  pnratione  of  our  wldiers  in  the 

DnJ^of/i  A  AXtttnci^-  f  f  fi^d ;  and,  besides,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hear- 

iJarnsiae,  againsc  it.  ing  their  public  men  speak,  and  as  a  general  thing  of 

An   attractive  feature  in  the  case  was  the  approYing  of  what  they  saj ;  therefore,  the  greater 

presentation  to  the  Oonrt  by  Flamen  Ball,  Esq.,  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  men  and  unon  the 

the  District  Attorney,  of  a  written  statement  puWio  press,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be  careful  as  to 

from  Gen.  Bumside,  in  explanation  and  defence  IL^flu*^'*^  "y-  ^^^^  Ti^J^""^  't**!'?^"  ^^  ^^T^. 

VV*       .,.\        *«*"^)  ;**  %>^yAa±x4»vxMMi.  <ui\a  uvAvuvv  ^^  ^     ^^^  exercising  liberty.    In  this  department  it 

of  his  military  adnunistration :  cannot  be  done.    I  shaU  use  all  the  power  I  have  to 

--                    -                             ^ ^  break  down  such  license,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  sus- 

'^^^ti^AS^oS^Ii.fTi  A  "iSl?^  {  *«»«d  in  this  course  by  aU  honest  ven.   At  all  events 

^   .r     rr        xf   .x  ^-^  Omo,  May  11»  1M&    \  ,  ^,  ^^J^  ^^^  oonsaiousness  before  God  of  having 

To  tit  Bonor^  the  CtreuU  Court  qf  thf  Umted  done  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  when  I  am  swerved 

StaUt  iw<A»/*  and  for  the  Southern  IHetrui  qf  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  by  any  pressure, 

^^^  •  public  or  private,  or  by  any  prejudice,  1  will  no  longer 

The  undersigned,  oommandinff  the  Department  of  oe  a  man  or  a  patriot 

the  Ohio,  having  received  notice  from  the  Clerk  of  said  I  again  assert,  that  every  power  I  possess  on  earth, 

Court  that  an  application  for  the  allowance  of  a  writ  or  that  i*  given  to  me  from  above,  will  be  used  in  de- 

of  habeas  corpus  will  be  made  this  morning  before  ieoce  of  my  Government,  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times, 

four  honors  on  behalf  of  Clement  L.  Yallandigham,  mad  in  all  places  within  this  department.    There  is  no 

ow  a  prisoner  in  my  costly,  asks  leave  to  submit  to  partf .  no  community,  no  State  Government,  no  State 

the  Court  the  following  stoRment:                             %  Legislative  body,  no  corporation,  body-  of  men  that 

If  I  were  to  indulge  in  wholesale  criticisms  of  the  hare  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  war  polMnr  that  has  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  it  VouM  demoralize  the  validity  of  law  and  power,  but  .the  constituted  author- 
army  under  my  command,  and  eveiy  ft-iend  of  his  ities  ox  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  am 
country  would  call  me  a  traitor.  If  the  officers  or  sol-  determined  to  support  their  policy.  If  the  people  do 
diers  were  to  indulge  in  such  criticism,  it  would  weaken  not  approve  that  policy,  they  can  change  the  constitn- 
the  army  to  the  extent  of  their  influence ',  and  if  this  taonal  authorities  of  that  Government  at  the  proper 
criticism  were  universal  in  the  army,  it  would  cause  it  time  and  by  the  proper  method.  Let  them  freely  ais- 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  the  Government  to  be  divided,  cuss  the  policy  in  a  proper  tone;  bnt  mj  dut^  requires 
our  homes  to  be  invaded,  and  anareby  to  reign.  My  me  to  stop  license  and  intemperate  discussion  which 
duty  to  my  Gj^emment  forbids  me  to  indulge  in  such  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Government  and 
criticisms ;  offlcers  and  soldiera  are  not  allowed  to  so  army;  whilst  the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
indulge,  and  this  course  will  be  sustained  by  all  honest  it  is  cowardly  so  to  weaken  it.  This  license  could  not 
men.  be  used  in  our  camps — the  man  would  be  torn  in  pieces 

Now,  I  will  so  further.    We  are  in  a  state  of  civH  who  would  attempt  it.    There  is  no  fear  of  the  people 

war.    One  of  me  States  of  this  Department  is  at  this  losing  their  liberties ;  we  all  knov  that  to  be  the  cry  of 

moment  invaded,  and  three  others  have  been  threat-  demasogues,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  will  listen  to 

aned,    I  command  the  Department,  and  it  is  my  duty  ii;  allinteUigent  men  know  that  our  people  are  too  far 

to  my  country  and  to  this  army  to  keep  it  in  the  b^t  advanced  in  the  scale  of  religious  civilization,  educa- 

possible  condition— to  see  that  it  is  fed, -clad,  armed,  tion,  and  freedom  to  allow  any  power  on  earth  to  in- 

and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  it  is  enconra|^d.  If  it  ttffere  with  their  liberties^  but  this  same  advancement 

ia  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troops  to  avoid  saying  in  these  great  characteristics  of  our  people  teaches 

anything  that  would  weaken  the  army,  by  preventing  them  to  make  all  the  necessary  sacnfices  for  their 

a  single  recruit  from  joining  the  ranks,  by  bringinjgp  the  countrr,  when  an  emergency  requires.    They  will  sup« 

laws  of  Congress  into  disrepute,  or  by  causing  dissat-  port  tue  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government, 

isfaction  in  the  ranks,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  whether  they  agrec^with  them  or  not    Indeed,  the 

citizen  in  the  department  to  avoid  the  same  evil.    If  it  army  itself  is  a  part  of  the  people,  and  is  so  thoroughly 

is  my  duty  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  this  evil  iif  educated  in  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  is  thehest 

the  army,  or  in  a  portion  of  my  Department,  it  is  equally  gnarantee  for  the  permanence  of  our  republican  insti- 

mv  duty  in  all  portions  of  it;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  use  intions,  that  it  would  itself  be  the  fint  to  oppose  any 

all  the  force  in  my  power  to  stop  it  attempt  to  continue  the  ezereise  of  military  authority 

If  I  were  to  find  a  man  from  tbe  enemy's  country  after  the  establishment  of  peace  by  the  overthrow  of 

distribntinff  in  my  camps  speeches  of  their  public  men  the  rebellioo.    No  man  on  earth  can  lead  our  citizen 

that  tended  to  aemoralize  the  troops,  or  to  destroy  soldiery  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism, 

their  confidence  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  and  no  man  living  would  have  the  folly  to  attempt  it. 

-   Government,  I  would  have  them  tried  and  hung  if  To  do  so  woidd  be  to  seal  his  own  doom.  On  this  point 

found  guilty,  and  all  the  rules  of  modem  warfiitre  would  there  can  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part 

sustain  me.    Why  should  snob  speeches  from  our  own  of  the  people, 

public  men  be  allowed  ?  It  is  said  that  we  can  haye  peace  if  we  lay  down  our 

Tbe  press  and  public  men,  in  a  great  emergency  like  arms.    All  sensible  men  know  this  to  be  untrue.  Were 

the^resent,  should  avoid  the  use  of  party  epithets  and  it  so,  ought  we  to  be  so  cowardly  as  to  Kv  them  down 

bitter  invectiTcs,  and  discourage  the  organization  of  until  the  authority  of  the  €K)vemment  ia  acknowl* 

secret  political  societies,  wjiich  are  always  undignified  edged  f 

and  disgraceful  to  a  free  people ;  but  now  they  are  abso-  f  beg  to  call  upon  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 

lotely  wrong  and  injunous;  they  create  dissensions  sistera,  sons,  daughtere,  relatives,  friends  and  neigh* 

and  discord,  which  just  now  amount  to  treason.    The  bors  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  to  aid  me  in  stopping 

simple  names  of  *'  patriot"  and  **  traitor"  are  compre-  this  license  and  intemperate  diacnssion,  which  are  dis- 

hensive  enough.  ^  couraging  our  armies,  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 

As  I  before  said,  we  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  emment,  and  thenby  strengthening  the  enemy.  If  we 

an  emergency  is  upon  us  which  requires  tbe  operations  use  our  honest  eflorts  God  will  bless  us  with  a  elorions 

of  some  power  thai  moves  more  quickly  than  the  civiL  peace  and  a  united  country.    Men  of  every  shade  of 

There  never  was  a  war  carried  on  successfully  without  opinion  have  the  same  vital  interest  in  the  suppression 

the  ezereise  of  that  power.  of  this  rebellion;  for  should  we  fail  in  the  task  the 

It  is  said  that  the  speeches  which  were  condemned  dread  horrors  of  a  ruined  and  distracted  nation  will 

have  been  in  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  citizens,  fall  alike  on  all,  whether  patriots  or  traitors, 

who,  if  they  thought  them  wrong,  would  have  then  and  These   are   substantially   my  reasons  for  issuing 

there  condemned  them.    That  is  no  argument.    These  **  General  Order  No.  88,"  my  reasons  for  the  determin- 

citizens  do  not  realize  the  effect  upon  the  army  of  our  ation  to  eoforee  it,  and  also  m  reason  for  the  arrest  of 

country,  who  are  its  defenders.    They  have  never  be%a  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Yallandigham  for  the  supposed  violation 
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of  that  order,  for  which  he  has  been  tried.    The  result    resent  him,  clothed  with  the  necessary  power  for  the 
of  that  trial  is  now  in  mv  bands.  efScient  sapernsion  of  the  military  interests  of  the 


tained 

tious,  bad  men.  In  the  former  event  c[nietness  will  or  exist,  to  enable  the  General  in  command  to  per- 
prevail ;  in  the  latter  event  the  responsibilitj  and  re-  form  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
tribntion  will  attach  to  the  men  who  resist  the  author-  that  it  should  have  been  in  force  to  justify  the  arrest, 
ity  and  the  neighborhoods  that  allow  iti  The  power  vested  by  rirtne  of  the  authonty  was  con- 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ferred  by  the  appointment  of  the  President.    Under 

A.  E.  BuRNSIDE,  M«.oGen.,  that  appointment,  Gen.  Bomside  assumed  the  com- 

Gommanding  Department otthe  Ohio.  mand  or  this  department. 

„rr           .*      *        J     •  J]  I.      T  ji       T       '1.1.  Id  thc  exercisc  of  his  discretion,  he  issued  the  or* 

The  motion  was  denied  by  Judge  Leavitt,  der— No.  88— which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 

who  detivered  a  very  lengthy  decision,  of  which  of  the  Court.    I  shall  not  comment  on  that  order, 

the  following  are  extracts.    After  arguing  at  or  say  any  thing  more  in  vindication  of  its  exnedi- 

length,  and  with  great  ability,  the  more  strictly  f?*^^-   ]  ^^^J  *<i  ».*  ,9^^7  because  Gen.  Burnside,  in 

i^Ixi  J^A  ^»nfl^;4-,T4-:^«%«i  ^y^i^Tfa  ;».,^i„a;i  :«  ^vT^  his  manly  and  patriotic  communication  to  the  Court, 

legal  and  constitutional  points  involved  m  the  ^„  ^^^^^  ^u^'hig  ^^j^ives  and  reasons  for  issuing 

case,  he  proceeds :  it,  and  also  that  it  was  for  its  supposed  violation  thai 


^aSiSam&X  theory  ^^^  susl  *^«  »PPoinlment  of  tiie  Pre^dent.    It  was  virtuaUy 

7ainawttehe^l^^  ^^/.^.S^f  Slt^lrft'i^t^^^ 

warrant  based  on  an  affidavit  of  probable  cause,  the  I!?*?iS  *^*,^tfl*2JA^^^ 

conclusion  would  be  clear  that  thS  arrest  was  illegal.  SlSS^Mtl^i^^Iwi'^  ^^nf5^S?i!v^^?t^ 


It  may,  however,  be  properly  assumed,  as  a  fair  !?!°fi5.?«.M^37«''JKU  ^«ii^^^^^       Pnr  *!.• 

presumption,  that  the  T^esident  has  clithed  him  questions  involved  m  this  apphcation.    For  the 

^ith  all  theVwerTnecessary  to  the  efficient  dls-  !?;Ll,!:^i^jLl  ii^^^^^^^^ 

charge  of  hU*duties,  in  the  stotlon  to  which  he  has  ^'"1^1^  *?u??,St"^ 

been  caUed.    He  is  the  representative  and  agent  of  nounce  the  order  of  Gen.  B«raside  for  the  jrrest  of 

Sie  President,  within  thfEi  of  hL  department.  Mh^f^^SjfilliilJt'J^^n^S^f..^^ 

In  time  of  waJ-  the  President  is  not  above^he  Con-  ^^5^t**K«  !^*  it«ii!??Ji  ''"  **^°  exhibited  for 

stitution,  but  derives  his  power  expressly  from  the  S^^S  ^^^  wnt  apphed  for. 

K^=^Ve'r?n!SLW5Je'^^^^             "^S  ,  ^,  F?""^f  <^  ^f  ^^^  ^ ^ence  of  the  P««i. 

Constitution  does  not  specify  the  powers  he  may  dent,  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  sent  south  beyond 

rightfully  exercise  in  this  character,  nor  are  they  our  lines,  of  which  occurrence  the  following 

defined  oy  legislation.    No  one  denies,  however,  account  is  g^ven  in  a  letter  from  Murfreesboro , 

that  the  Ptesiaent,  in  this  character  is  invested  with  "mider  date  of  May  25th : 
very  high  powers,  which  it  is  well  known  have  been 

exercised  on  various  occasions  during  the  present  Last  night,  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  Clement  L. 

rebellion.    A  memorable  instance  of  us  exercise  is  Yallandi^am  arrived  at  this  place  on  an  extra  train 

seen  in  the  Emancipation  Ftodamation,  issued  by  of  ears  from  Nashville,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Hurry,  of 

the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  which  he  the  18th  Regular  Infimtiy,  with  a  small  squad  of  men. 

justifies  as  a  military  necessity.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  Vallandig- 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  define  what  acts  are  ham  was  started  on  his  journey.    He  rode  in  the 

Sroperly  within  this  designation,  but  they  must,  un-  same  wagon  that  brought  him  up  from  the  depot 

ouDtedly,  be  limited  to  such  as  are  deemed  cssen-  Col.  MoAjbben,  Senior:  Aid  to  the  General  Com- 

tial  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Gov-  manding;  Lient.-Col.  Dncat,  Inspector  Geneifal  of 

emment  and  tiie  Constitution,  which  the  President  the   Department ;    Major  Wiles,  Provost*  Manhal 

has  sworn  to  support  and  defend.    And  in  deciding  General :   Capt  €k>odwin,  87th  Indiana,  Assistant 

what  he  may  rightfully  do  under  this  power,  where  Provost  Marsnal  General:  Capt.  Doolittle,  of  tb#4Ah 

there  is  no  express  legislative  declaration,  the  Presi*  Regular  Cavalry;   and  Lieut.  Kelley,  commanding 

dent  is  guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment  and  dis-  two  companies  of  cavalry^  composing  the  ^nenu 

cretion,  and  is  only  amenable  for  an  abuse  of  his  an-  escort,  accompanied  the  pnsoner.    The  first  signs  of 

thority  by  impeacmnent,  prosecuted  accordiog  to  the  daylight  were  appearing  In  the  east,  when  the  eaval- 

re(][iiirement8   of  the   Constitution.    The  occasion  cade  stopped  at  a  house  to  wait  for  the  tail  momiiijg. 

which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  exists  only  Soon  after  we  were  again  on  the  way,  and  just  as  the 

from  the  necessity  of  the  caee^  and  when  the  neces-  sun  rose  reached  our  extreme  outposts,  andsignaltod 

sity  exists,  there  is  a  clear  justifi<itf^on  of  the  act.  to  the  rebel  videttes,  a  half  mile  ahead.    Mi^.  Wiles 

if  this  view  of  the  power  of  tne  President  is  oor-  and  Col.  McKibben  started  forward  with  a  flag  of 

rect,  it  undoubtedly  implies  the  right  to  arrest*per-  truce,  and  were  soon  in  communication  with  the 

sons,  who,  by  their  mischievous  acts  of  disloyalty,  rebel  authorities.    The  latter  having  expressed  a 

impede  or  endanger  the  military  operations  of  the  willingness  to  receive  Mr.  Vallandignamy  the  two 

Government.    And,  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  tee  no  officers  returned. 

reason  why  the  power  does  not  attach  to  the  officer  Mi^.  Wiles  and  Capt.  Goodwin  accompanied  the 

or  General  in  command  of  a*  military  department  prisoner  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  about  ten  o'clock 

The  only  reason  why  the  appointment  is  made,  is  a.  m.,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  singleprivste 

that  the  Prendent  cannot  discharge  the  duties  in  soldier  of  the  81st  Alabama,  Colonel  Webb^Mr.  Val- 

person.    He,  therefore,  constitutes  an  agent  to  rep-  ttndigham  making  the  following  declaration: 
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**I  am  a  dtiaeii  of  01%  and  of  the  TT&lted  States.   I  am  tneky  declmred  »  few  months  ago,  as  follows :  <'  That 

here  within  your  linesTv  foroo,  and  againat  my  will.    I  the   General  Assembly  of  Kentucky   declares  that 

therefore  auzrender  myself  to  yoa  as  a  priaoner  of  war.**  ^^  power  which  has  rocently  been  assumed  by  the 

The  bearing  of  Mr.  Yallandiffham,  throughout  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whereby  under  the 

whole  affair,  was  modesty  sensible,  and  dignified.  guise  of  militarr  necessity,  he  has  proclaimed  and 

-,   .,          _.          .         a  Mi^     a        n -i.  extended  martial  law  over  tne  State  where  war  does 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Bppreme  Conrt  not  exist,  and  hss  suspended  the  writof  Ao^mi  car- 
of  the  United  States  an  application  was  made  jnts,  is  unwarranted  by  the  consUtution,  and  its  ten- 
by  the  Hon.  George  £.  Pngn)  counsel  for  Mr.  dency  is  to  subordinate  civil  to  military  authority. 
Vallandlgham,  for  a  writ  of  eertioraH to  bring  JJjd *« robvert constitutionaland  free goremment.'^ , 
„«  ♦!»«  ™^«««i;««-  r^fi  ♦i^o  *»i;i«f«^^  /t/^mmfoaf/^n  Tlus  declaration  a  few  weeks  afterward  was  adopt- 
up  the  proceedings  of  the  military  commisaion  ^  ^    ^^  ^nion  State  Convention  of  Kentucky, 

before  which  he  was  tried  for  review  m  that  uid  .jbas  since  been  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the 

court.    The  motion  was  subsequently  deniedj  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New  York.    The 

on  the  ground  that  no  writ  of  certiorari  oould  principle  itself  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 

be  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  militaxy  gatfom^on  w^^^^^^^^ 

commission,  the  court  not  having  jurisdiction  princfple  dear  as  life  to  the  whole  people.    It  is  one 

over  the  proceedings  of  such  a  body.  they  never  will  surrender— one  they  never  can  sur- 

The  arrest)  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Yal-  render  without  ceasing  to  be  fireemen.    And  the  all 

landigham,  as  has  been  stated,  occasioned  much  ^^*  "'^iT®?*^  ^f^*?**  ^g/S?***  *^«  *"«!*  »°*  ^^\^^ 

disculsionWh  in  public  a^^mblies  and  in  the  :;^t^^^^,  STu.^^'^"  "  '^'''  *'^ 

papers  of  the  day.      Without  an  exception  the  peculiar  views  of  Vallandigham  have  no  ne- 

among  the  Democratic  newspapers,  the  whole  cessaty  relation  to  the  question.    Such  relation  as 

transaction  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  they  have  but  serves  to  place  in  yet  stronger  relief 

Tighte  Of  f«^speech,  personal  liberty,  and  Ijial  ^^t^  Sfs^attrin^^^^^ 

by  the  constituted  tnbunaU  of  the  country,  ^^^f  j^^  Wilkes,  in  the  last  century,"  tojiuote 

The  papers  m  the  support  of  the  Aommis-  the  language  of  Judge  Parker  in  his  letter  ^  the 

tration  took  different  views  of  the  case;  some  New  York  meeting^  ''thousands,  many  thousands, 

maintained  that  the  necesaties  of  the  case  jus-  f  ^J  differ  from  the  mdividual,  JriU  rsllv  around  him 

tified^the  measure,  while  others  deprecated  the  ^ ^.^^^^ria^^a?^^^^^^^ 

act  of  Gen.  Burnside  and  the  military  commit-  es  that  attest  the  culpable  folly  of  the  proceeding, 

sion.     The  "  Evening  Post,"  of  New  York,  tending,  as  the  proceeding  does,  speaking  hyperbofi. 

Bays :  <^ally  u>  turn  "a  monkey"  into  a  "god,'^  as  Br. 

Johnson  fiercely  said  of  Wilkes.    Juage  Parker  is 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  explicit  than  this;  right.    "I  earnestly  hope,"  adds  this  eminent  Jurist 

nothing  shows  a  more  tender  regard  for  the  nghts  and  patriot,  "that  the  national  administfktion  will 

of  the  citizen,  or  a  stronger  determination  on  the  be  prompt  to  repudiate  the  act,  and  to  forbid  all  ar- 

part  of  the  lawgiver  to  keep  the  military  power  sub-  bitSry  arrests  hereafter  in  the  Worthem  States.    To 

ordinate  to  the  civil  power.  fail  to  do  so  would  go  far  to  discourage  the  efforts 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  statutes  V  aUandig-  now  being  made  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Govem- 

ham  is  a  prisoner  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  ment  in  tbe  suppression  of  the  rebellion."    These 

is  bound  to  report  him  as  such  to  the  Circuit  Judge  are  words  of  wisdom  and  of  patriotism.    They  are 

of  the  district  In  which  his  supposed  offences  were  the  words  of  one  whose  loyalty  is  fervent  ana  nn« 

committed,  to  be  regularly  tried  by  the  civil  tribunal,  spotted.    We  entreat  the  rresident  to  heed  them. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  plain  demands  of  the  j[nd  because  they  signalize  a  mighty  truth,  and  are 

law,  even  if  there  were  a  desire  to  do  so,  which  we  'supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  President's  own  party 

cannot  suppose,  and  we  expect  to  hear  in  a  few  days  ag  well  as  by  the  solid  body  of  the  con^rative  op- 

that  the  culprit  has  been  handed  over  to  the  onlyie-  position,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  wlnKeed  them, 

gitimate  authorities.  ft  is  impossible  that  the  President  can  deliberately 

mi      T      •     Ml     cc  T          1 H  1.V       X      i.    A-u  set  at  defiance  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  thus 

The  Louisville  "Journal"  thus  treats  the  unequivocally  and  impref lively  uttered  m  behalf  of 

case :  what  he  must  own  up  to  be  the  right    There  is  not 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  it  is  indeed  an  mexcusable  »*  present  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  monarch  who 

mistoke,  to  suppose  that  the  all  but  universal  feeling,  would  even  dream  of  defying  such  monitions  as  Pres- 

whioh  ibe  arrSst  and  trial  of  VaUandigham  by  the  Went  LincoUi  is  now  receiving  m  this  mve  matter 

miUtary  power  has  awakened,  arises  in  any  degree  £??  [H  ^^i,  ^^7^^  P^^P^o  ^^<>f«  ^^^^  u.*^*" 

from  sympathy  with  his  pecuhar  views ;  on  the  Ion-  ^^  ^^  »«:^  i«*  J™  ?*  oncerespect  these  monitions, 

trary,  it  anses  in  spite  of  a  decided  antipathy  to  those  ^  ^?  ^^^^  *JT®  and  not  freshly  imperil  his  coun- 

views,  as  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the  ^>  ^  »V  nothmg  of  his  own  future  renown. 

feeUng  U  shared  by  such  RepubUcan  champions  as  Qu  the  other  hand,  those  holding  that  it  was 

the  New  York  "Tribune,"  the  New  York  "Evenmg  ^  „^««„„4i.„  4.^  ^««^«^^  i«  ♦t,i«  •«««t?«,  ^^^ . 

Post,"  the  New  York  "Commercial  Advertiser," the  *  necessity  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  say . 

Albany  "  Statesman."  the  Boston"  Advertiser^"  the  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  Yallandig^ham.^  His 
Boston  "Traveller,"  the  Springfield  "Republican,"  offence  was  essentially  a  miUtary  one.  m  this  as- 
and,  in  short,  by  the  ablest  and  most  influential  cham-  pect,  that  it  demoralized  the  army,  Jfevented  re> 
pions  of  the  Bepnblican  party,  backed,  as  the  New  cmiting,  enoouraffed  desertion,  inoitw  men  to  re- 
York  "EreningPost"  avows,  by  at  least  three-fourths  sist  the  arrest  or  deserters,  and  tended  to  mi^e 
of  the  Republican  party  itself  trouble  about  the  increase  of  the  army  by  conscrip- 
The  feeling  under  notice  arises  clearly  not  in  con-  tion,  by  inciting  resistance  to  the  execution  of  that 
sequence  of  Yallandigham's  peculiar  views,  but  in  law.  These,  mmd  you,  are  not  problematical  re- 
spite of  them;  it  arises  in  spite  of  them  and  in  spite  suits  of  his  course,  out  actuaL  Specific  eases  of  all 
of  many  other  things^  from  an  irrepressible  sense  of  of  them,  except  the  last,  are  continually  occurring, 
the  value  and  saoreoness  of  the  nghts  which  have  invariably  amons  men  who^  call  themselves  demo- 
been  violated  in  his  person.  In  other  words,  it  arises  crats  and  swear  by  Vallandigham.  The  only  reme- 
from  a  rooted  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  truth  dy  was  by  sudden  and  short  Btoppaae. 
of  the  principle  which  the  General  Assembly  of  Kta-  This  could  not  possible  be  effected;  by  the  civil  Hw. 
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His  offence  is  hardly  known  to  cirQ  law,  and  there  tain  cases."    The  section  of  Hiia  act  relerant  to  the 

would  have  been  no  end  of  trouble  in  getting  him  in-  case  of  Mr.  Yallandiffham  may  be  found  on  page  156 

dieted,    'fhen  be  would  have  been  simply  bound  to  of  the  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  as  just  printed 

stand  his  trial  at  some  future  day,  and  would  have  by  order  of  Congress^  sections  1,  2,  and  8. 

gone  on  talking  his  treason  and  sedition.    And  the  The  reader  can  easily  educe  m>m  these  proyisionB 

ad  effects  before  mentioned  would  hare  gone  on  the  law  of  the  question  raised  by  the  arrest  made  by 

growing  in  power  and  influence,  and  might  nave  got  Gen.  Bumside.    They  will  perceive  that  proceedings 

too  big  to  stop.  under  the  writ  of  haoeaa  eorput  are  to  be  suspended 

Moreover,  special  cases  of  ill-doing,  resulting  from  by  the  courts  whenever  and  wherever  the  privilege 

and  directly  in  accordance  vrith  hia  teachings,  have  of  this  writ  has  been  suspended  by  the  President, 

constantly  to  be  attended  to.    They  cannot  be  over-  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    Judge 

looked.    Should  we  punish  them  and  let  him  go  on  Leavitt  in  refusing  to  grant  the  writ  sued  out  in  be- 

inciting  the  commission  of  just  such  acts?  abusing  half  of  Mr.  Yallandigham^  stated  that  he  had  not 

the  courts  that  try  them,  and  bringing  their  authon-  seen  thia  law,  which  was  cited  in  court  by  Mr.  Pugh, 

ty  into  disrepute.  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Yallan^ham. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  open  and  bold  And  when  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  is  ignorant 
disloyalty — not  simply  disloyalty  by  the  Republi-  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  thia  head,  surely 
can  standard,  but  by  uiat  of  anv  honest  man — exist-  Oen.  Bumside  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing 
ing  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  among  the  Yailan-  that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  Julv  17, 1862,  had  ex- 
digham  party.  It  must  be  stopped  and  put  down  presslv  provided  for  the  trial  by  toe  courts  of  the  of- 
now — not  six  months  hence — ana  military  tribunals  fence  ne  alleges  against  Mr.  Yallandighsm.  Nor  is 
aro  the  only  ones  that  can  do  it.  It  must  be  put  it  any  answer  to  say,  as  Oea.  Burnside  urges  in 
down  if  it  should  take  a  temporary  military  despot-  his  statement  made  to  the  Judge,  that  "we  are  in  a 
ism  out  here  to  do  it.  It  is  that,  or  the  loss  of  the  state  of  civil  war,  and  an  emer^ncy  is  upon  us 
cause.  The  course  of  those  men  prolongs  the  war  which  requires  the  operationik  of  some  power  that 
and  costs  lives  by  thousands,  and  I  tell  you  either  moves  more  quickly  tban  the  civil,'*  for  it  was  nre- 
tbcy  or  the  Government  must  go  down,  and  that  cisely  in  view  of  such  an  ''emereenoy"  that  Con- 
speedily,  gress  passed  the  act  of  July  I7j  1862,  already  cited, 
,j^  1  i*  x  1.  •  1  •  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  arbitrary 
Upe  law  of  the  case  was  reiveweu  m  an  ar-  detention  of  persons  held  "as  prisoners  of  the  Uni- 
ticle  in  the  ^^  National  Intelligencer  "  of  May  ted  States  by  order  or  authority  of  the  President  of 
20tb,  as  follows :  ^®  United  states,  as  a  state  or  political  prisoner,  or 

A 1 i5_.j X •!  —ixi- J  X-  otherwise  than  as  prisoners  of  war,"  that  Congress 

I  the  8d  of  March  last, 
so  far  as  they  relate^  to 

«  _j.  -t    XV    **                 xu*  x  1       •'.*'.        m  kuta  vwBv,  TTw  uavQ  <,ci;iicu  abovc.    The  Intervention 

4U?fll^ ^t^^^^h  M?^'"^^  ft  proper,  in  view  of  ^f  ^  court-martial,  iUegally  charged  with  the  trial  of 

the  interest  attaclung  to  this  question,  considered  as  ^  citizen,  does  not  altel  the  natifre  of  the  imprison- 

one  of  law  rather  than  militarv  capnce,  to  place  dis-  ^g^t  of  Mr.  Yallandigham,  who,  while  depnVed  of 

tinctly  |»fore  our  readers  the  points  on  which  it  ^is  liberty,  must  be  regarded  in  iaw  asone^'impris- 

m!?*    V         V        VA       •    X  tf    tr  11     J-  V  oned  by  uie  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  act- 

The  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  ing  through  the  Dejpartment  of  War." 

\  follows:  Congress  has  by  its  recent  legislation  "anticipat- 

Pnblloly  expressing,  In  ylolatlpn  of  General  Order  No.  SS,  ed"  precisely  such  a  case  as  that  raised  bv  the  al- 

ftom  heaaqoarters  dfipjurtment  of  the  OMa  his  symgattiy  for  \egtd  conduct  and  language  of  Mr,  Yallandigham, 

those  In  arms  agaliust  the  QoTernment  of  the  United  States,  «»JJi  i.«o  xu,,-  «»„^«  ««rt2;aT?,»  An.  «v.»  u  ^^^^.^J^^^  »i 

declaring  dial^Tentlmenta  and  opinion^  ^ith  the  objo5  ^l '»*»  ^^^  J^^fi^^r^!^ e^^  *^®  •    emergency. 

and  purpoBe  of  weakening  flie  power  of  the  Government  In  The  only  justification  heretofore  assigned  for  such 

its  efforts  to  Bnppresa  an  nnlawftl  rebellion.  extraordinary  arrests  m  the  heart  of  a  loyal  popuhu 

The  specification  adduced  by  the  Judge  Advocate  ^^^"^  ^%  ^^"^^  <*^»»*»»  .^°f  *^«  i'°?"^!^i*'°1?^'i  ^' 

in  support  of  this  charge,  see  aiUe.          *  proceedings  is  now  nlamly  marked  out  by  the  law 

It  wm  UJk  be  seen  tbat  the  charge  and  the  specifl-  made  and  .provided  for  the  tnal  and  punishment  of 

cation,  evenif  entirely  sustained  by  the  evidence  (as  *"  ^^^  ff^.«    "^  ^^S.^^^-      t^  the  enemy,  ^  and 

to  which  in  this  inquiry  we  raUe  no  question),  seek  f.^^  "J^u  ^'^^  v*  °^S*f**«  »5  ^V^^^  ^^V?°l^i?"J'?" 

to  convict  Mr,  YaUandigham,  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  of  *><>'}  ^^^^  ^^»  ^"s  continued  unimpaired  in  the  fed- 

"  ffiving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  *"'  courts. 

Tfowlhis  offence  has,  by  the  recent  legislation  of  Iq  May,  Bng.-Gen.  Hascall  in  command  in 

&s^o1'  i^r^nTA^^r^^""^^^^^^^  Indiana  ind  rifinois,  issued  an  order  similar  in 

"  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  snbstance  to  the  order  of  Gen.  Bumside,  whicn 

and  rebellion,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  subjected  him  to  strictures  in  some  of  the  pa- 

and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  JuV  17. 1862,  and  pers,  for  which  offence  Gen.  Hascall  caused 

ae?.ttS^t  MWorfe^^f^'cfon"^'  the.arrest  of  the  e^ton,  «.d  the  enppreadon 

sections  2  and  3?                                          *   ^  of  the  paper.    (See  Freedom  ev  the  Pbbss  and 

The  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  and  Indzaita.)    Tlie  extent  to  which  the  summary 

questions  distinctly  appears  from  the  concluding  sec-  arrest  of  parties  was  carried  may  be  gathered 

tion  of  thU  statute,  as  foUows;  from  the  number  in  confinement  in  Cincinnati 

Baa  14  Am^e  it  further  enactsd^  That  the  courts  of  the  XTrv  10th       It  ia  cni/l  • 

United  StateHall  have  ftill  power  to  institute  proceedlnga,  ^°'^  ^^^^'     ^^  **  ^'^  • 

make  orders  MT decrees,  issue  process,  and  do  all  other  things  There  are  now  confined  in  the  military  prison  here 

to  cony  thU  act  Into  effect  two  hundred  and  twenty  political  prisoners,  aU  to  bo 

This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tried  by  the  court-martial  now  holding  daily  sessions, 

courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  them  alone,  over  Gen.  Bumside  has  notified  sundry  weekly  papers  of 

the  offence  alleged  U)  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  this  State  to  send  him  proo&  of  the  matter  they  de- 

Y^landigham.  sign  publishing,  before  it  appears  in  their  issues;  the 

But  the  last  Congress  did  not  stop  here.    As  if  to  reason  assiffned  being  the  publication  of  articles 

shut  the  door  against  any  such  proceedings  as  those  against  the  Administratifon  Order  No.  88,  &c. 


as 
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been  suppressed  by  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  Hascall,  enpolling  and  caning  ont  the  national  forces,  and  for 

the  South  Bend  "  Forum  "  and  the  Colombia  other  purposes,"  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 

Cxfv  ^'  N'Awa  "  ^^^^  Marshaia  appointed  under  this  act,  "  to  arrest 
T?^        xiT  "i.     •«  f.            ^1.  i  xt                   .all  deserters,  wnether  regulars,  volunteers,  militia- 

Jb  rom  tnis  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  suppression  men,  or  persons  called  into  the  serrice  under  this  or 

of  the  public  press  kept  pace  with  the  militarj  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  wherever  they  may  be 

nrrests  found,  and  to  send  them  to  the  nevest  military  com* 

Imm'ediately  following  the  Hon.  Nat.  Wolfe,  -- ^^-^  T^^^^  .taU  be  Usued  by  a  State 
who  was  the  Democpatic  candidate  in  the  Court  and  served  upon  a  Provost  Marshal  while  he, 
Louisville  District,  Ky.,  was  arrested  and  put  holdsunderarrestadeserter,  before  he  has  had  oppor-i 
in  confinement  in  consequence,  as  charged,  of  tunity  "to  sendhimtothe  nearest  military  command- 
having  uttered  disloyal  sentiments  on  the  ert'^?d^**^^^*^f\^^^'^^Tth^ 
stumn.  He  was  kept  under  arrest  until  after  MaMhLl,^^Xerpers^^ha^gcus?od/of"tfe%m^ 
the  election.  oner,  to  make  known  to  the  Judse  or  court  hy  a 

On  June  8d,  Gen.  Burnside  issued  General  proper  return,  the  authority  bv  wmch  he  holds  him 

Order  No.  90,  from  which  the  following  ex-  fe®."*^*^?-    But  after  thw  return  is  made,  and  the 

fr»t*fa  flrA  Tniirfft  •  S***®  Judge  or  Court  judicially  apprised  that  the 

tracts  are  maae .  ^^  ^  ^^  custody  under  the  authority  of  the  United 

General  Order  No,  90.  States,  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

HsADQirABTns  DiPAnMSHT  OF  TM  Ohio,  I  .Tl^cy  then  know  ^at  the  prisoner  is  within  the  do- 

GuroiinrATi,  Omo,  June  8, 1868.         j  minion  and  jurisdiction  of  another  Government,  and 

The  general  commanding  directs  that  Gen.  N.  C.  Si^^t'^^^^!:?}  °l,^             "li'  n^°±' 

iak7?St>^t'c^^^^^^^  rrhTeTteMwL'"^^^^^^  s^veFS^tiTs 

«nw  nSnfin^a^i^fwf  f^r^.^  ^^5  fn^Sf  .no^  He  is  then  withiu  the  dominion  and  exclusive  juris- 

l^J^^Ant.^\^^.  5??i^™i'^5!L^*t?n«u5  diction  of  the  United  States.    If  he  has  comniitted 

srSe"p.s?rtht:ji^u^y;r^^^^  e^L^ss-oiSh^iirsri!^  'r^i^'^z^^^^i 

[KtT^lErr^^^^^^  Jh'Wdid^^ 

the  prisoners  will  be  released  on  tahnsr  the  oath  oi  j^.^  ^J ^^     ^^  although,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 

the  duty  of  tiie  Marshal,  or  otiA  person  holdinehim, 
to  make  known,  by  a  properretum,  the  authority 

led  by  dishonest  and  designing  politicians,  and  he  2?Sj!J5^,^i  £f.7iji"*!>  nlS'Ai^™  SThVunt' 

prefera  to  strike  at  the  souses  of  Iflie  evil,  a^d  allow  Tf^^'^^l  *?*  f^%  ^  ^^^  ^^^  process  of  the  Uni- 

those  who  have  been  led  astray  to  return  to  their  loyw  *«^  8***«»'  ^  ^^.  <^«  P™«^e'  m  custody  under  it, 

altv and alleriance  if  thevhave  aeon  the  foUv ^d^  *^^  ^  ^^^^^  obedience  to  the  mandate  or  process  of 

ofJpposi^g^^^^  any  other  Government.  ,  And,consequentlv,.itishis 

TK  genfral  commSSng  desires  to  again  call  the  tUntJ^r^^t^^^  ^^^T^^rTJ^^^l^^l 

attention  of  all  offioers,  provost  marshal^  and  others  i™?>  J*****!?  *  SUte  Judge  or  Court  upon  a  Tuibeae 

stant^^action.    Carelessness  in  this  respect  is  only  less  JS^J^'^V^^  ^L"J!5hnil  nf  a  feJSrJI^^l^fnn^ 

?slTe^t'Jj'crir^^"«^'^""^^  Acfa?'p^^^^  '^^^^l^f^^ik'ti^^^ 

Withtheexerciseofscrupulouf  care  and  sound  dis.  l°"i?'L*^L^„^5*i  Sf.'i?.^''^n*'l^.°'S!^^^^^ 

cretion  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  a  candid  consider-  Jg^^^^n^nf  w.^S^nn.,  u  w^„m  k« lifSff  ^n  ?J!i; 

«♦;««  ^«  ♦»»«  ^Ju  «#>  -II  -;♦,•»-«-  ^t  *u*  ««i-*:^.-  ^p  *v^  custody  of  his  prisoner,  it  would  be  nis  duty  to  resist 


^  SSZSJ  rf   MSrain.  A.  E.  BUENSIDB.  J^S  Y''}'^-^°i^?^-\  '''"  V^ICT  ^^^  f^ 

T  «iv»  ii7/^o«rA»n«   A    A   S      M       "w»A^o**'"«  ig  that  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  m  the  decision  of  the 

ftffil^ui .  w  P  i,^'»»^^  A    A   a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 

umciai.  w.  r.  ANDBRTON,  A.  A.  ».  Ableman  m.  Booth,  21  Howard's  Eeports. 

On  the  1  st  of  July  the  Provost-Marshal  Gen-  If  agrit  of  habeae  oorpue  shall  have  been  issued  out 

eral  issued  the  following  directions  in  reference  fro™  r  State  Court,  and  served  upon  the  Provost 

to  the  duties  of  officers,  to  whom  writs  of  Myshal  while  he  holds  the  des^  under  arrest,  an^ 

1.^7.^,,^  ^^^^,*i,  »>;^v.4.  iv«   *T.-^^*^j   A^  ^-^;i««^  before  he  has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  "send  him 

habeas  carpus  might  be  directed  to  produce  to  the  nearest  miKtarycomiSnder  or  miUtarypost," 

persons  charged  as  deserters :  it  u  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  make  to  the  Court  a 

Circular  No  86  respectful  statement,  in  writing,  as  a  return  upon  the 

*  ^           wnt,  setting  forth : 

Th.^^.^  yjilit^.7^^^!^'t^^^  I  1st.  That  the  respondent  Is  Provost  Marshal,  duly 

W^SSES^^  O^^ mSS^  \  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 

The  following  opinion  of  don.  ^Uham  Whiting,  •^SS^*?^?  "^^  ***«  «^*  aforesaid. 

SoUdtor  of  the  War  Department,  is  published  for  the  „^\  V**  ^l  person  held  was  arrested  by  said 

information  and  guidanw  of  aU  officers  of  this  Bu-  Marshal  as  a  deserter,  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 

reau  * '  vision  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  aforesaid. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  respondent  to  deliver  over 

ARREST  OF  D1SBRTBB8— HABEAS  CORPTS.  jald  dcscrtcr  "to  the  nearest  military  commander  or 

Opinion, — It  is  enacted  in  the  7th  section  of  the  military  post,"  and  that  the  respondent  intends  to 

Act  approved  March  8d,  1863,  entitled  ''An  act  for  perform  such  duty  as  soon  as  possible. 
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8d.  That  the  production  of  said  deserter  in  Court 
would  be  inconsistent  with,  and  in  violation  of,  the 
duty  of  the  respondent  as  Irovost  Marshal ;  and  that 
the  said  deserter  is  now  held  under  authority  of  the 
United  States.  For  these  reasons,  and  witnout  in- 
tending any-  disrespect  to  the  honorahle  Judge  who 
issued  process,  h9  declines  to  produce  said  deserter, 
or  to  subject  him  to  the  process  of  the  Court. 

To  the  foregoing  all  other  material  facts  may  be 
added. 

Such  return  having  been  mode,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Court  over  that  case  ceases.  If  the  State 
Court  shall  proceed  with  the  case  and  make  any  for- 
mal judgment  in  it,  except  that  of  dismissal,  one  of 
two  courses  may  be  taken : 

1.  The  case  mav  be  carried  up,  by  appeal,  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  removea  therefrom 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court;  or, 

2.  The  Judse  may  be  personally  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and  with  such  instructions  as 
may  hereafter  be  issued  in  each  o&se. 

JAMES  B.  FRY, 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

In  can7iDg  out  tho  principles  npon  which 
this  circular  was  issued,  Gen.  Burnside  pub- 
lished the  following : 

General  Order  M.  118. 

HXADQITABTBBS  DEPASTlCEnT  07  Tmi  QmO,  ) 

Cx2va|raATi,  Omo,  Jtily  8, 1368.  f 

In  accordance  witlRhe  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  to 
the  War  Deparilpient,  and  with  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  ofWar,  through  the  Judffe  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, based  upon  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
the  case  of  Alderman  ve.  Booth,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  ^ven  for  the  conduct  of  the  military  offi- 
cers of  this  Department  in  cases  of  habeas  corpue,  is- 
sued from  State  Courts  for  nersons  in  the  official  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such  military  officers,  whether  aa 
enlisted  soldiers,  arrested  deserters,  or  arrested  par- 
ties chargeable  with  offences  to  be  tried  before  a 
Slilitary  Conri, 

I.  Whenev^  such  writ  is  served  upon  a  military 
officer,  in  the  case  referred  to,  he  shall  make  a  re- 
spectful return  in  writing,  setting  forth :  1.  That  th4 
respondent  is  a  military  officer,  duly  commissioned 
ana  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Unitea  States,  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  duty  to 
which  he  is  assigned:  2.  The  reason  of  the  custody 
of  the  person  demanded,  whether  as  enlisted  soldier, 
deserter,  or  criminal  arrested  under  military  law;  8. 
That  tiie  proM^ction  of  said  person  in  Court  would 
be  inconsist4f  with  and  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  a 
military  officer,  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  4. 
That  said  person  is  now  held  under  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  for  these  reasons,  and  with- 
out intendinff  any  dierespect  to  the  honorable  Jud^e 
who  issued  the  process,  he  declines  to  produce  said 
person,  or  to  subject  him  to  the  process  ofth^Court. 
To  this  return  a  statement  of  all  other  matenD  facts 
may  be  added. 

II.  When  the  return  to  the  writ  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Court  over  the  case  is  held 
to  have  ceased,  and.  the  officer  will  proceed  ¥rith  his 
military  duty  as  if  no  such  writ  had  been  issued. 

III.  If.  after  such  return,  the  Judjje  should  pro- 
ceed in  tne  case,  either  personally  against  the  officer 
making  the  return,  or  m  favor  of  the  person  held, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  release  from  cus- 
tody, complete  protection  wiU  be  afforded  by  the 
nearest  military  authority,  acting  firmly  but  with  all 
possible  respect  to  the  C^urt. 

IV.  Official  information  of  every  case  arising  un- 
der this  order  will  be  immediately  forwarded,  through 
the  repilar  channels,  to  these  headquarters. 

y.  ft  will  be  caremlly  noticed  that  the  provisions 


of  this  order  do  not  apply  to  writs  or  processes  i» 
sued  out  of  the  Federal  Cionrts. 

By  order  of  Major-General  BUBNSIDE. 
Lbwis  RiCHiioirD, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

A  case  soon  arose  before  Judge  Paddock  in 
Cincinnati,  in  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ing was  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision.   The  Judge  in  his  opinion  says : 

Upon  the  17th  day  of  July,  1868.  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  probate  judee  of  this  county  by  the 
parents  of  Henij  Hicks  and  James  Archibald,  re- 
spectively, alleginjg^  that  said  parties  were  minors, 
and  that  the  petitioners  were  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  their  respective  children;  that  said  minors  had 
enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  were  illegally  detiuned  in  the  military 
prison  of  this  city  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone,  and 
pray  that  writs  of  nabeae  eorpue  may  issue  for  them. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  writ  was  allowed  and  is- 
Buea  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  returnable  upon  the 
18th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  wnich  time  the  hearinir, 
at  the  request  of  counsel,  was  continued  to  the  25th 
inst.  at  the  same  hour. 

The  sheriff  made  the  following  return  to  the  writ: 

''I  have  served  the  within-named  Colonel  T.  C. 
Boone  with  a  copy  of  this  writ  personally,  and  have 
demanded  the  body  of  the  within-named  Henry  Hicks 
fr^m  Colonel  T.  C.  Boone,  and  he  refhses  to  de- 
liver him  into  my  custody  until  further  orders  from 
the  commanding  general." 

<'WM.liONG,  Sheriff  Hamilton  county. 

"Wm.  H.  Glass,  Deputy." 

The  same  return  was  made  in  the  case  of  Archi- 
bald. 

Upon  the  20th  ult.  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing. 
H.  L.  Burnett,  judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio  appearing  in  behalf  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone,  and  nling  for  him  an  answer,  setting  up  that 
he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  regim^t  0.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  command  of 
Kemper  Barracks,  a  military  prison  in  this  city: 
that,  on  the  18th  of  July,  Henry  Hicks  was  delivered 
to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  his  regiment  to  answer  for 
desertion:  that  he  has  since  h^d  said  Hicks  as  a 
deserter,  in  pursuance  of  official  duties,  &c. ;  that  said 
Hicks  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  Second  Concessional  district  of  Ohio  as 
a  deserter  from  the  United  States  Army,  where  he 
owed  service  and  allegiance. 

The  answer  further  sets  up  a  circular  from  the  War 
Department,  and  an  order  from  headquarters  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  by  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone  is  to  be  governed,  and  attaches  copies  thereof. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
above  named  (the  answer  says),  the  respondent^ 
as- an  officer  of  th^United  States  army,  cannot  de- 
liver up  or  produOTln  this  court  the  body  of  the 
within-namea  Henry  Hicks,  and  not  from  any  disre- 
spect to  the  court  issuing  the  writ. 

A  motion  for  an  attacmnent  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone,  for  contempt  of  the  order  of  the  court  in  re- 
sisting the  sheriff  m  the  execution  of  the  writ,  waa 
tiiereupon  made,  and  upon  the  hearing,  the  various 
questions  arising  in  the  cases  were  argued  and  sub- 
mitted, and  are  now  to  be  decided. 

The  answer  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  is  pre- 
pared in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  118,  an  official  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached. 

This  order,  it  will  be  seen,  prescribes  the  kind  of 
answer  to  be  made  by  the  military,  and  also  names 
the  stage  of  the  proceedings  when  the  State  courts 
are  to  be  regarded  as  ousted  from  and  denied  all 
further  jnrisouction  or  power ;  enjoins  that  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  of  the  judge  for  the  release  of  the 
party  for  whose  benefit  the  writ  is  issued,  or  against 
the  officer  holding  him,  must  be  resisted  by  force. 
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• 

If  this  right  exists,  It  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  [The  opinion  of  the  court  wu  also  cited  in  the  case 

yielded  without  obieotion  by  eTeiy  good  citizen;  but  of  The  State  V8.  Dimmick,  12  New  Hampshire,  167, 

of  its  existence  there  should  be  no  doubt.     The  and  the  Commonwealth  ««.  Harrison,  11  Massachu* 

claim  is  a  novel  one.  and  interests  every  citizen,  and  setts,  63.] 

is  of  snch'magnitade  as  to  demand  foil  and  careful  The  question  was  again  before  the  Supreme  Court 

consideration.  of  Pennsylvaoia  in  1847.    The  Commonwealth  ex  rd. 

If  the  right  does  not  exist,  that  should  be  deelaved,  Webster  and  Fox,  7  Barr,  336. 

and  the  claim  abandoned.  Coulter,  J.,  deliyered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  say- 

The  simple  question  is,  whether  the  State  Courts  ing:  ''In  Pennsylvania,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  Federal  Courts  to  judges  and  State  Courts  has  not  before  been  doubt- 
discharge,  on  hoMM  cormu.  persons  held  in  military  ad ;  and  from  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  t^^.  Mur- 
eustody.  The  power  of  United  States  Courts  so  to  ray,  4  Binn.  487,  down  to  the  present  time,  numer- 
do,  is  expressly  reserved  by  the  order.  The  right  ous  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  exer- 
and  propriety  of  discharging  are  not  drawn  in  aues-  oised. 

tion ;  only  it  is  declared  that  State  Courts  shall  not  This  Is  in  accordance  with  the  piindples  of  the 

exercise  such  ri^ht.                                   ^  common  law,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  writ  of 

The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  except  in  the  man-  httbrnt  eorput  is  the  prerogative  writ  of  the  citizen — 
ner  in  which  it  now  arises.  The  acyudications  are  the  safeguard  of  his  person  and  the  security  of  lib- 
numerous  in  the  highest  Courts  of  the  States.  erty.    "So  matter  how  or  where  the  chains  oi  his  cap- 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  inquire  into  the  tivity  have  been  forged.    The  power  of  the  judiciary 

illegal  imprisonment  of  the  citizen  is  among  the  ear-  of  the  State  is  adequate  to  crumble  them  to  dust,  if 

liest  and  most  eminent  of  its  attributes.    No  State  an  individual  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  contrary  to 

that  formed  a  part  of  the  (General  (Government  ever,  the  law  of  the  land, 

by  grant  or  otherwise,  divested  itself  of  these.  This  was  tlie  case  of  enlistment  of  a  minor,  who 

On  the  contrary,  the  highest  tribunals  of  all  the  bad  deserted,  and  he  was  discharged. 

States  have  asserted,  from  the  earliest  dajrs  of  the  for-  Such  are  some  of  the  abjudications  of  the  highest 

mation  of  the  General  Qovemment,  their  right  and  courts  of  the  States,  and  more  might  be  presented, 

duty  to  inquire  into  and  relieve  from  illegal  restraint  affirming  the  right  of  State  Courts  to  ixj  tne  legality 

its  citizens  within  its  own  territorial  limits,  regard*  of  imprisonment  under  color  of  authority  for  the 

less  of  the  authority,  or  pretext  of  authority,  by  United  States, 

which  the  restraint  may  have  been  imposed.  The  opinMB  of  Chief  Justice  Kent  in  the  Ferguson 

The  acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  case,  9  Johfl[  stands  almost  alone ;  and  the  ezcep- 

land;  and  yet  Judge  Story  says:  *' The  right  of  aU  tion  to  this  and  other  opinions  was  participated  m 

courts.  State  and  National,  .to  declare  unconstitution-  by  not  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  who  sat  with 

al  laws  void,  seems  settlea  beyond  the  reach  of  judi-  him  in  the  case,  and  has  never  yet.  so  far  as  I  have 

fiial  controversy.'' — ^2  Story's  Com,,  sect.  1852;  1  examined,  been  assented  to  by  a  single  State  Court 

Kent,  494.  wherever  the  question  has  been  presented.    But  it 

And  so  as  tojudgments  rendered  by  the  United  has  been  expressly  denied  and  disclaimed. 

States  courts,  Williamson  vt,  Barry,  8  Howard  540.  In  a  case  reported  in  the  Law  Journal,  438,  in 

Let  U3  next  examine  into  the  authorities  determin-  1850,  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  to  the 

ing  the  right  of  State  Courts  to  inquire  into  and  re-  grand  jury,  in  1^1.  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 

lieve  firom  illegal  restraint  persons  held  under  Uni-  Southern  District  or  New  Tprk,  and  by  Mr.  Justice 

ted  States  auuioritv.    The  cases  are  numerous,  and  McLean  in  Norris««.  Newton,  5  McLean,  92,  the  right 

are  to  be  found  in  tne  reports  of  all  the  States.  was  denied.                                                                 • 

The  case  ezparU  Sergeant,  8  Hall's  Law  Journal,  And  yet  Hurd,  in  summing  a  review  of  the  action' 
occurred  in  April,  1809.  Sergeant  was  held  under  of  the  varuus  courts,  says:  *' In  some  of  the  inferior 
attachment  from  United  States  District  Court.  A  courts  of  Vb  Unitea  States  the  power  has  been  de- 
writ  oihabeatcorput  1991x^6.  to  the  United  States  Mar-  nied;  but  in  most  of  them,  when  the  question  has 
shal  returnable  before  the  chief  Justice  of  the  State  arisen,  the  power  to  issue  the  writ  has  been  conceded ; 
•of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  court,  m  holding  that  they  but  the  jurisdiction  under  it  has  been  claimed  by 
had  tiiepower  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  remarked  that  them  to  oe  more  circumscribed  than  tiie  State  Courts 
this  *'  right  flows  firom  the  nature  of  our  Federal  Con-  have  held  it  to  be. 

stitution,  which  leaves  to  the  several  States  absolute  It  may  be  considered  settled  that  State  Courts  may 

supremacy  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  ce^ed  to  grant  the  writ  in  all  cases  of  illegal  confinement  un- 

the  United  States."  der  the  authority  of  the  United  States.    Hurd  on  Ha- 

In  the  year  1815.  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  heas  eorputy  166. 

enforced,  by  attachment  for  contempt,  obedience  to  Now,  at  the  formation  of  the  (General  Government, 

the  writ  of  habMt  corpus  directed  to  Morgan  Lewis,  this  right  remained,  unless  surrendered  by  the  State, 

General  of  Division  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  unless  "  Congress  has  the  power  to,  and  has  exer- 

In  the  case  of  Carletom  7  Cowen,  471,  in  1827,  the  cised  it,  to  take  it  away."    It  existed  inherentiy,  and 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York  were  unanimous  in  dis-  not  by  grant  fVom  Congress.    There  may  be,  and 

charging  a  minor  who  had  enlisted  in  the  United  are,  cases  flowing  f^om  the  relations  ana  duties  of 

States  army,  alleging  himself  at  the  time  to  be  over  the  citizen  towara  the  General  Government^  where 

twenty-one  years  of  i^.  the  action  of  the  State  Court  may  be  controlled. 

In  1818,  in  the  Locungton  case.  Bright,  Rep.  260,  The  acts  of  Congress  may  impose  additional  duties, 

before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  this  right  new  obligations  may  be  contracted,  and  new  rela- 

of  the  State  Courts  to  issue  the  writ  was  reaffirmed,  tions  formed  bv  the  citizens. 


Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  State  vt.  States.    Whether  they  are  so  or  not  is  the  unques- 

Brearly,  2  Southard,  555.  tioned  right  of  every  State  Court  to  determine  in  a 

Southard,  J.,  said:  It  will  require,  in  me,  a  great  proper  case.    So  likewise  is  it  the  right  of  the  State  to 

struggle,  both  of  feeling  and  jud^ent,  before  I  shall  inquire  whether  its  citizens  are  properly  restrained 

beprepared  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  by  virtue  of  those  laws,  whose  validity  it  has  the 

say  that  she  has  surrendered  her  independence  on  right  to  pass  upon  and  determine, 

questions  like  this;  that  her  highest  judicial  tribunal  It  is  the  right,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  deten- 

for  such  purposes  is  incapable  of  inquiring  into  the  tion  be  lawful  or  not.    And  the  detention  may  be 

imprisonment  of  her  citizens,  no  matter  how  gross  or  lawful  under  and  by  virtue  of  laws  National,  State,  or 

illegal  it  may  be,  provided  it  be  by  agents  of  the  Uni-  Municipal,  or  by  tiivaties  with  Foreign  Governments. 

ttfd  States,  and  under  color  of  their  Taws."  If  the  aetention  be  legal  the  right  is  exhausted,  the 
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writ  has 
be  left  in 

would  be „ — , _  --  —  .     .  , 

holding  him.  ui  Msenion  bj  those,  too,  who,  coming  from  obeeor- 

TheState  cannot  abandon  the  right,  cannot  aban-  itj,  will,  when  these  trovblons  days  are  paosed,  sink 

don  the  citizen  when  in  the  cnstcraj,  it  may  be,  of  to  that  obscurity  again,  awajr  from  that  people  they 

some  nsnrper  of  power,  under  color  or  claim  of  law.  scorned  and  wronged — but  will  then  fear. 
This  would  be  disgrace,  dishonor,  faithlessness  to        The  motion  for  an  attachment  against  Lientenant- 

the  citizen  whose  support  and  sendee  it  commands.  Colonel  Boone  would  be  allowed. 

In  the  cases  at  bar  there  is  no  contest  between  a       Judge  flynn  asked  what  the  Court  proposed  to  do 

State  Court  and  a  United  States  Court  or  any  other  in  relation  to  Oen.  Bnmside,  who  was  made  a  party, 
court.    These  parties,  Hicks  and  Archibald,  are  not        Court  remarked  that  on  consideration  it  did  not 

in  the  custody  of  any  court  or  its  officers,  oy  virtue  appear  essential  that  he  should  be  made  a  party, 

of  any  process  or  commitment :  have  neTor  been  Itwas  Colonel  Boonewho  had  the  parties  in  custody, 

tried,  convicted,  or  sentenced.    They  are  in  the  ens-  and  had  to  eleet  whether  he  woaid  obey  this  court 

tody  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone,  who  is  simply  the  or  his  superior  officers.    Gen.  Bumaide  gave  no  spe- 

keeper  of  the  barracks ;  they  are  in  the  jurisdiction  dal  order  in  this  case,  but  a  general  order,  which  had 

of  no  court-^inl,  criminal,  military,  State,  or  Na-  no  reference  to  the  action  ofthis  court  especially, 
tional— in  existence.  Major  B.  M.  Corwin  asked  that  the  entry  might 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  holds  them  by  virtue  of  be  deferred,  as  he  desired  to  examine  the  answer  of 

no  writ  or  process  from  any  court  or  authority ;  they  Colonel  Boone  before  preparing  an  exception  to  the 

were  arrested  without  any  process,  and  without  any  decision. 


proof  or  showing  that  they  owe  service  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone  is  merely  the  custodian, 
and  over  him  the  United  States  have  not  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 


M%|or  C.  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  and 
was  present  now  onlj  at  the  request  of  the  Judge 
Advocate,  and  by  invitation  of  the  Court. 

The  following  is  Gen.  Burnside^s  return  to 


It  was  claimed  in  the  argument,  that,  upon  the  tlie  writ  in  the  above  case : 
familiar  principle  that  where  the  jurisdiction  is  con-  Ha^uQirAnns  DspAmmrr  or  vn  Omo, ) 

current,  the  court  first  acquiring  must  proceed,  and  CnronnrAn,  Augwit  6, 1868.  f 

the  other  is  rested  that  the  court-mslttal  has  the        I  know  of  no  such  person  as  Henry  Hicks,  and  he 

right  to  retain  the  custody,  and  proceIR    There  is  is  certainly  not  in  my  custody,  as  1  do  not  take  charge 

no  proof  that  the  parties  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  imprisonment  of  any  person, 
court-martial— there  is  no  showing  of  the  existence        If,  as  indicated  by  the  sneriff,  this  man  is  a  minor, 

of  any  such  court— but  a  suggestion  that  such  an  one  and  enlisted  in  the  service  against  the  consent  of  his 

is  or  will  be  created,  in  some  distant  State  not  named,  parents,  and  the  case  is  one  which  justly  and  honor- 

at  some  time  in  the  fhture  not  mentioned.  ably  caUs  for  a  discharge,  by  making  the  fact  known 

The  parties  are  not  charged  with  having  violated  to  uiese  headquarters,  the  oischaige  will  be  at  once 

a  criminal  law  of  the  United  States,  of  which  any  civil  granted  without  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  or  the 

court,  State  or  United  States,  could  try  and  punish  chance  of  clashing  between  the  State  and  United 

them.  States  authorities,  which  all  iust  and  loyal  men 

It  is  admitted  that  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpus  may  be  should  seek  to  avoid  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
issued  by  the  State  Court,  but  that  the  court  shall  My  instructions  are  distinct,  to  deliver  up  no  pris« 
not  exercise  the  power  and  authority  implied  and  oners  upon  writs  issued  from  the  State  Courts,  wnere 
conferred  by  the  ri^ht  to  issue  it. .  The  rule  is  that  they  are  held  by  authority  of  the  (^eral  Govern- 
when  authority  is  given  to  do  a  thing,  ai^he  power  ment.  These  instructions  are  based  upon  a  well- 
necessaiy  is  confeired.                            w  known  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

But  that  which  in  these  proceedings  strikes  me  as  States,  and  I  have  issued  an  order  embracing  the 
startling  and  ill-boding  is,  that  the  militarv,  under  leadingfeaturesof  that  decision. 
color  and  pretence  or  law,  should  claim  the  right  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  honorable* 
and  proceed  to  its  exercise,  to  proclaim  and  order  Court  that  it  is  far  from  my  desire  to  come  into  col- 
the  hmits  within  which  the  civil  authorities  shall  be  lision  with  Its  authority,  or  to  disregard  any  of  ita 
exercised,  and  beyond  which  it  shall  not  go,  without  decrees;  and  I  hope  to  be  always  found  wilhng  and 
being  met  and  overcome  by  force.  Power  is  corrupt-  anxions  to  obey  any  of  its  orders  that  are  not  in  op- 
ing, and  in  these  days  when  vast  powers  are  concen-  position  to  my  instructions  from  the  General  Gov- 
trated  and  wielded,  we  must  closely  watch  the  pro-  emment^  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  honorable  Court 
gress  of  events.  has  no  disposition  to  give  any  such  orders. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the        All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Stote  of  Ohio  declare  that  "  the  miUtary  shall  always        (Signed)  A.  E.  BUBNSIDE, 

be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority."  Kiij.-Gen.  Com'g  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

And  yet,  in  these  pewefol  and  loyal  States,  whose        ^he  result  of  this  opinion  was  folly  sns- 

people  have  given  so  freely  of  their  aid  to  the  Gov-  .  »     1  x.    t  jt^  xrt.nt     *^?^*vt.  K^x/ja-l'  *     i? 

emment,  the  claim  is  now  made  of  the  right  to  mod-  tamed  by  Judge  Mnllin  of  the  5th  district  of 

ify  and  nullify  the  Constitutions  and  Uws  of  them  all  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.     In  the  case 

— ^to  modify  and  nullify  the  powers  of  every  State  of  an  ^^infiint"  in  whose  behalf  a  writ  had 

Court-to  modify  and  nullify  the  rights  and  immuni-  b^en  sued  out,  Provost  Marshal  Eastman  of  the 

ties  of  evenr  citizen  of  those  States.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  district  made  the  return 

And  m  the  argument  it  was  claimed  by  the  Judge  «'«"«»«'"»"«  tu    -rrr  **""*^''  _*r^  .  wuw  »w.ua^ 

Advocate  that  military  officers  could  not  obey  the  prescnDean)y  the  War  iiepartment  ana  stood 

Srocess  of  courts,  because  in  so  doing  they  might  upon  it,  refusing  to  produce  the  prisoner.    The 

isobey  their  superiors  in  command.  latteWs  counsel  moved  for  a  writ  of  attachment 

enforoe^obecSencelo*  t^wri^^   h^  c^^^n^  ^^^  *®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  marshal.    Judge  Mullin  in- 

case'ukeVe  pment,  would  be  guilty  of  nSScation,  stantly  granted  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  exe- 

secession,  and  rebellion.  oute  it.    The  shenff  soon  i^>peared  with  the 

According  to  theie  doctrines,  a  military  officer  marshal  in  custody.     Judge  Mullin  took  the 

might  violate  eveiT  article  of  the  mminal  code,  from  game  course  in  a  case  at  Watertown,  K  Y., 

^^52VXt'MiS2§^^^;^:J^bS'S>tt  putting  the  provost  m^shal  in  tte  custody  of 

nate  to  the  ciril  autiiority,'^  the  offender  shaU  walk  tJie  sheriff  on  an  attachment. 

abroad  untouched  and  unharmed.  But  in  a  case  before  Judge  Bacon  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Oonrt  of  New  York,  who  had  allowed  a  York,  discharged  a  minor  named  Jordan,  who 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  produce  the  body  of  had  enlisted,  holding  that  the  signing  of  the  en- 
one  Charles  £.  Hopson,  and  to  which  the  pro-  listment  paper,  and  taking  the  oath  which  it 
YOBt-marshal  had  made  the  retarn  prescribed  contains,  do  not  prednde  the  recruit  or  his 
in  the  orders  from  the  Provost  Marshal-Gen*-  parent  from  shoidng  his  true  age,  and  if  his 
eral's  office,  upon  which  retarn  an  attachment  age  is  shown  to  be  less  than  eighteen  years  at 
was  ordered  to  be  issued,  and  a  rule  afterward  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and  that  the  parent 
entered  to  show  cause  why  the  return  should  had  not  oonsented  thereto,  he  might  be  dis- 
not  be  deemed  sufficient,  the  judge  held  the  charged  from  the  service  onJiaheasearput,  The 
return  to  be  sufficient,  and  sustained  the  cor-  denial  of  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts  had 
rectness  of  Mr.  Whiting^s  opinion.  On  this  proceeded  from  military  orders;  but  on  the 
decision  being  removed  to  the  general  term  of  16th  of  September  the  President  issued  the 
the  district,  the  court  were  equally  divided ;  following  proclamation : 
Judges  Bacon  and  Morgan  decided  that  the  By  the  President  of  the  Uoited  States,  a  Proclama^ 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  while  the  prodama-  tion :  Whereas,  the  ConstitutioD  of  the  tlDited  States 

tion  was  in  force,  Judges  Allen  and  Mullin  that  *»"  ^"^?,^  ^^  *^®  P!?I?^,  ^  ^  ^'^^^  °^  *^*? 

•|^  1^^                    '        ^  carpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of 

unaa.                  -,     »j.-,     a              ^-a^xt  rebellion  or  invasion,  toe  public  safety  may  require  it» 

Judge  Leonard,  of  the  bupreme  Oourt  of  Wew  and  whereas  a  rebellion  was  existing  in  March  8d,  1868, 

York,  in  a  case  in  New  York  dty,  fuUy  con-  which  rebellion  is  still  existing,  and  whereas,  by  a 

curs  in  the  conclusions  of  Judges  Paddock  and  statute  which  was  approred  on  that  day,  it  was  en- 

MuUin.    A  person  named  Barrett  was  held  by  f^*^  ^J  ^^g.Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

^  xA«u.     j^  ^«.(^u  uinum^  o^cuxvuu  vr  oo  u^iu  uj  ^^^  Uuitcd  Statcs  lu  GonflTess  assembled,  that  during 

Provost-Marshal  Nugent  as  a  deserter.    It  was  the  present  insurrection,  the  President  of  the  United 

clamied  on  behalf  of  Barrett  that  he  was  never  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety 

legally  enlisted,  and  therefore  could  not  desert,  may  require,  is  authorizea  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 

A  writ  of  IMeas  corpm,  issued,  wUch  the  pro-  fte  writ  of^oi^w  coryw  in  any  case  throughout  the 

-^rvo*  ^..^.v^i  A^^w-^^A  l^  ^k««  ^«  4.u^  »»i»«ji  United  States  or  any  part  thereof;  and  whereas,  m 

vostpmarahal  declmed  to  obey,  on  the  ground  ^^^  judgment  of  the  President,  the  public  safety  does 

that  Barrett  was  only  amenable  to  military  require  that  the  priviieee  of  said  writ  shall  now  be 

law.    Oonnsel  then  applied  for  an  attachment  suspended  throuffhout  the  United  States,  in  cases 

against  Nugent  for  not  obeying  the  writ,  and  ?>ere,  bv  tiie  authority  of  the  Prwident  of  the  United 

Judge  LeoStfd  decided  the  motion.  i!*I«*'  ^^^>  n»J«J»  ^^  «}^»1  oflB[cera  of  the  Umted 

rru    T^"*~7  wvmw  vu«7  iuvuiv«.  States,  or  either  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  cus- 

The  judge  in  his  opinion  held  that  the  mil-  tody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  snies,  or  aiders  or 

itary  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  civil ;  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  ofiEicers,  soldiers,  or  seamen, 

that  the  case  of  Ableman  ««.  Booth  was  essen-  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in,  or  belong- 

tislly  different  from  this,  as  Booth  was  in  cus-  ^°«  *<>  ^f  **°i^'  ?*^^  *"°«;1  ^^  ^®  ^°'*^\?^'  ^^ 
♦^^«  ^«rl«^Jl/v^  TT'l  ji  oT  V^  i.  \L\TZ  s»  deserters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  ro  mil- 
tody  on  process  by  a  United  States  <50urt,  which  itary  law.  or  to  the  rules  or  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules 

Barrett  was  not ;  that  this  was  a  question  not  and  regulations  prescribed  for  military  or  naval  aer- 

SOUght  for  by  the  court,  and  it  must  be  decided  ▼ice  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 

according  to  law,  not  in  view  of  expediency,  States,  or  for  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  oflTence 

ATtii   *i>ofr  ♦k;^  ;n^.,;»«-  «,<>o  «rv*  ^»  4.^  -..t.^*v«J  against  the  military  or  naval  service. 

Wld  tJiat  this  mquiry  was  not  as  to  whether  ""^^w,  therefore,!  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 

i5arrett  was  a  deserter  or  not,  but  an  enquiry  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to 

as  to  whether  he  was  legally  enlisted.    The  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ 

judge  therefore  concluded  that  Marshid  Nugent  ^^  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout  the  United 

must  produce  the  body  of  Barrett.          •  S?^  '**  ***?  ^^^^R^  ^"?*  ^2'®  mentioned,  and  that 

T     ^v         J          i/wj  w*  *^«A^i.w.           •  ^jjjg  suspension  will  continue  throughout  the  duration 

in  the  order  granted  by  Judge  Leonard,  in  ©f  said  rebellion,  or  until  this  proclamation  shall,  by  a 

accordance  with  his  opinion,  the  following  Ian-  subsequent  one  to  be  issued  oy  the  President  of  the 

guage  was  used :  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked ;  and  I  do 

hereby  require  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers 

Ordered,  That  tiie  person  of  the  said  Michael  Barrett  within  the  UnitecKtates,  and  aU  officers  and  others  in 

be  produced  by  the  respondent,  Robert  Nugent,  in  this  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  to 

eourt  at  10  o'clock  of  the  day  next  after  the  service  of  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension,  and  give  it  full 

a  copy  of  this  order,  or  in  default,  that  an  attachment  effect,  and  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to 

issue  against  the  said  Robert  Nugent  conduct  and  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in 

i^A^^  nv«^^««    ^*  xv^  o                 r^     ^     ^  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Judge  Uhapman,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 

Massachusetts,  ordered  the  release  of  a  person  vlded. 

h^d  by  the  provost-marshal,  the  marshal  in  1°  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 

that  case  making  the  return  directed  by  the  "f.^  fS?«^  ***«/«f^  °/  *^®  United  States  to  be  affixed, 

•^^r^xf^ix¥  mo».i«<ki  ^AnA.<.i                        •  this  16th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

provost-marshal-generaL                     •  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^^^  Independence  of  thd^United  States  of 

The  question  ansmgm  all  these  cases  was  as  to  America  the  88th. 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  The  United  By  the  President,                     A.  LINCOLN. 

States  courts  exercised  the  right  to  issue  the  W*-  H.Sewabd,  Secretary  of  Stete. 

writ  in  cases  of  persons  held  under  the  Enrol-  q^  the  17th  of  September  the  Provost-Mar- 

meut  Act  as  ^eserter^  and  of  minors  enlisting  ghal-General  published  this  circular : 

witiiout  any  objection  being  urged  to  their  Juris-  •        .     ^ 

diction,  Judge  Leavitt,  of  Cincinnati,  discharg-  „    ^             ,  WAsawowif,  s^im^  iwj,  18» 

ing  a  minor,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  enlisted  TheSecretaiyof  War  has  ordered  Ae  act  of  Congress 

tt'ffi.^»4.  \.\L  Jl««^«*l»  ™-lJ*      T  !5  TtS  11  it  a  relative  to  the  suspension  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus. 

Without  his  parents'  consent.    Judge  Hall,  U.  S.  ^^^  the  proclamation  of  the  President  based  upon  the 

Dutnct  Judge  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  same,  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned; 
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and  that  the  following  special  inatractiona  for  peraoDS  United  8tate&  or  for  resistloif  a  draft,  or  fur  any  othar  d^ 

in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  be  strictly  fence  against  the  military  or  nsTal  Mrrloc. 

obseiredy  viz. :  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  of  the  President's 

The  attention  of  erery  officer  in  the  military  aenrioe  proclamation  are  quoted  in  order  to  aver  that  the  rela> 

of  the  United  States,  is  called  to  the  proclamation  of  ior  doea  not  come  within  ita  terma.  Judge  Cadwalader 

the  t^resident,  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  aranted  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not 

1868,  by  which  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hab^  carput  be  mnted,  and  this  wOl  brine  up  the  whole  question, 

is  suspended.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Judge  Cadwalader  stated 

If  therefore  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should,  in  riola-  that  the  question  was  not  whether  there  were  faard- 

tion  of  the  aforeaatd  proclamation,  be  sued  ost  and  ships  or  whether  s  man  had  a  remedy,  but  whether 

served  upon  any  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  the  remedy  bv  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended. 

United  States,  commanding  him  to  produce,  before  Congress  could  not,  constitutionally,  auspend  all  reme- 

any  Court  or  Judge,  any  person  who  is  held  in  hiscus-  dies  which  a  man  misht  have,  but  could  they  not  sus- 

tody  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  pend  this  particular  form  of  remedy  ? 

Statea,  belongiog  to  any  one  of  the  daasea  specified  in  Mr.  Bemak  atated  that  he  shoula  follow  a  line  of  ar- 

the  proclamation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  soch  officer  to  gument  in  order  to  present  the  case  thus : 

make  known  by  bis  certificate  under  oath,  to  whomso-  1.  Has  Congress  the  power  to  delegate  the  authoritj 

ever  may  issue  or  serve  such  writ  of  habMa  corow,  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Presi- 

that  the  person  named  in  said  writ  is  detained  by  oim  dent  of  the  united  States  f  or  is  not  Congress  bound, 

as  aprisoner  under  the  authority  of  the  Presicfent  of  if  the  Constitution  invests  it  with  ^e  right  of  suspen- 

tbe  United  States.  And  such  return  having  been  madey  aion,  to  exercise  that  power? 

if  any  person  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  such  a  2.  If  Congress  have  the  power  so  to  delegate  that 

writ,  either  by  command  of  #ny  Court  or  Judge  or  authority,  can  they  do  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 

otherwise,  and  with  or  without  process  of  law,  shall  time?    Is  not  "during  the  present  rebellion"  an  in- 

attempt  to  arrest  the  officer  making  such  return  and  definite  period  ? 

holding  in  custody  such  person,  the  said  officer  is  here-  3.  The  act  of  Congress,  if  yalid,  authorizes  the  sus- 

by  commanded  to  refuse  submission  and  obedience  to  pension  **  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

such  arrest,  and  if  there  should  be  any  attempt  to  take  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  whenever  in 

such  person  from  the  custody  of  such  officer,  or  arrest  his  judfinnent  the  public  safety  may  require  it.''    This 

such  officer,  he  shall  resist  such  attempt,  calling  to  his  means  that  the  President  shall  exercise  his  judgment 

aid  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  in  each  individual  case  aa  it  ariaes,  but  doea  not  em- 

authonty  of  the  United  States,  and  render  such  resist*  power  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  in  aU  caaea 

ance  effectual.                            JAMES  B.  FRY,  that  may  occur  in  future,  as  he  does  in  his  prodama- 

Provost-Marshal-Oeneral.  tion.    He  must  decide  in  each  case. 

__                            .          „  .  •»        -tt   m            X  4.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  contemplate  that  the 

The  courts  were  immediately  called  upon  to  writs  shall  be  refused  by  the  judges,  but,  on  the  con- 
decide  whether  the  proclamation  affected  cases  trary,  statea  in  what  manner,  when  iasoed,  the  writs 
in  which  the  writ  had  abready  been  iasned,  and  »^»"ij  *S?P*?i«^:.         ,      ..      ^          .      . 
which  werethen pending    6ey<^c«e. were  ^Ai^^^^r^'^^'^^'^J^T^^^^^oit^, 
m  this  position  in  the  U.  B.  District  Comt  of  [ut  claimed  as  drafted  persons. 
PeiAylyania,  before  Judge  Cadwalader.     In  He  contended  that  the  power  to  suspend  the  privi- 
znany  of  these    cases  postponements  of   the  ^^KP  of  the  writ  existed  in  Congress,  and  in  Gongraas 
hearings  had  been  allowed  on  the  application  :Ja:iem£i;^lf^"i;rire"c^^^^^ 
'of  the  Boards  of  Enrolment,  and  in  one  case  ^  the  territory  to  be  affected;  second,  aa  to  the  time 
the  wnt  had  been  issued  two  weeks  before,  and  during  which  it  is  to  last ;  and,  third,  as  to  individuals 
the  final  hearing  deferred  on  account  of  con-  eogaj^  or  charged  with  being  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
tinuances  granted  on  the  Board  of  Enrolment's  Ij?"  <>'  jnvaaion :  that  ia  to  aay,  there  Ibeing  nothing  to 
^^*.M^^4.i^^    T^A^r^  n^A^^\^A^m  u -n^AA-o  {»  the  contrary  in  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  contempla- 
application.  Judge  Cadwalader,  it  appears,  id-  ^^  ^  ^^^  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Constitution  that  Congfesa 

vited  a  full  and  free  discussion,  m  order  that  gbouui  ever  suspend  the  writ  except  in  parts  of  the 

he  might  have  all  the  information  possible  be-  United  fitotes.    The  place  where  the  rebelnon  or  inva- 

fore  ffivinff  a  decision.  ^^"^  exists  forms  a  material  question.    Mr.  Remak'a 

One  new  case  was  presented  which  raised  an  Sf  **  5?*?*  ^,*»  t*^**  the  procfamation  was  limited  to 

.        Z.     X          Is         i"  wvjAw^A  "I  J  i»*««7^*  «»*  ^jjg  individual.   It  must  be  against  some  person  charg- 

important  question.     It  is  thus  stated :  ©d  with  an  offence,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  civilian 

On  Tuesday  Gustavus  Remak,  %i.,  counsel  for  a  who  is  not  char^  or  is  not  held  by  any  maj^istrate  or 

drafted  man  named  John  Yunger,  prepared  a  petition  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  but  who  is  still  in  the  en- 

in  the  usual  form  in  hia  behalf  for  a  writ  of  habeaa  joymentof  hia  rights,  except  that  he  stands  in  the  po- 

corpus.     Yunger,  it  seems,  had  been  aerved  in  the  aition  of  having  been  enrolled,  as  one  who  may  be 

sixth  ward  wiu  a  notice  that  be  had  been  drafted,  but  called  upon  to  serve  the  United  States,  and  who  may 

as  the  notice  had  been  directed  to  William,  and  not  or  may  not  be  exempt  on  account  of  age  or  disability. 

John,  and  as  he  alleged  the  name  of  John  Yunger  had  When  he  had  concluded^ 

not  been  drawn  fh>m  the  wheel,  he  appeared^ before  Judge  Cadwalader  said  that,  as  at  present  advised, 

the  board  claiming  exemption.    The  boMrd  disallowed  he  would  not  hear  the  district  attorney.    It  appeared 

his  claim,  and,  taking  his  notice,  erased  the  name  of  to  him  that  the  words  **  either  as  **  in  the  proclamation, 

William  and  insertea  that  of  John.  governed  all  the  words  until  we  came  to  the  words  "  or 

The  President's  proclamation  intervening,  his  counsel  as,"  and  h%nce  that  any  person  held  «'  as  "  a  soldier, 

on  Wednesday  appeared,  and,  together  with  the  peti-  enrolled  or  drafted,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  came 

tioner,  presented  the  following  supplemental  affidavit :  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress.    There  are 

John  Yunger.  the  petltioaer  named  in  the  fofegoing  pe-  f  o°e  ^^  ^l^  ^"f  •^^^i'^  !^®  parties  Bo  not  allege  that 

tltlon,  being  duly  sworn  accordinic  to  law,  doth  ftirther  de-  *bey  are  held  m  "  drafted     men,  and  hence  thev  place 

po0e  and  say  :  1  am  not  held  under  the  command,  nor  am  I  tbemselvea  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  pro* 

In  the  custody  of  any  military,  naval,  or  civil  officer  of  the  damation.  Hy  present  opinion  is  that  the  proclamation 

United  8tate»,  either  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  apy,  aider  or  abet-  applies  to  every  man  of  whom  the  cuatoay  is  hdA  or 

tor  of  the  enemy,  oraa  an  officer,  soldier,  or  seaman  enrolled,  claimed  by  railiUry  persons,  80  that  they  exert  power 

J^'^Ar* JS^nnui*  ft2!;Ji*^r£"f^  i^ J?fJ'Sii"flm '3;  o^e^  t^em  as  drafted  men.  As  to  those  cases  under  the 

foroes  of  the  United  Dtates,  or  as  a  deserter  tberefrom,  or  ...,  «««4.i«„  j^r«Kikr«n«.««;n«;f^«i  Aa*  ^k^m.:.  ««.  a^^u* 

otherwise  amenable  to  military  Uw  or  the  rules  and  arUcles  J**^  section  of  the  Conscription  Ac^  *»»«re  is  no  doubt 

of  war,  or  the  rales  and  rejmlations  prescribed  for  miliury  that  the  proceedings  are  auspended.    (These  are  the 

and  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  cases  of  appeals  unom  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Enrol* 
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meot.)    In  regard  to  the  other  cases,  where  the  aUeffa-  hahea$  corpus  did  not  appl  j  to  such  cases.    The 

tion  is  that  the  parties  art  not  enrolled  or  drafted,  he  ij^^gQ  concluded  his  opinion  by  saying  that  the 

promised  to  give  his  decision  the  next  morning.  Jbj  wtions  made  by  the  counsel  in  these  cases 

By  implication  it  vould  seem  that  Judge  to  tiie  application  of  the  proclamation  cannot 

Oadwalader  did  not  assent  to  the  first  point,  and  prerail,  and  he  was  precluded  from  farther 

was  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  inquiry  by  the  proclamation,  and  if  any  of  the 

delegate  the  power  of  suspending  the  writ  to  parties  before  him  were  entitled  to  reUef  they 

the  President.    A  New  York  paper  of  Septem-  jnnst  seek  it  from  the  officers  or  the  tribunals 

ber  17th  says :  able  by  law  to  grant  it.    llie  prisoners  were 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  occasioned  in  then  remanded  to  the  custody  of  Gen.  Devens, 
legal  circles  of  this  dty  and  Brooklyn  by  the  President's  ^^  ^^  taken  back  to  the  camp  at  Long  Island, 
proclamation  suspending  the  pnvuege  of  the  writ  of  a  writ  of  hdihsoM  eorouA.  iasned  bv  Jndire 
^oW  eorpu8  dumig  the  continuance  of  the  war.  For  ^.^  ^^^  J  *u^S^  v!^^*  n  !*  «£>  xSi 
■ereral  days  past  the  Judges  of  the  State  Courts  Bhipman,  of  the  U.  S.  Oircmt  Court,  upon  Pro- 
hare  been  applied  to  for  wnts  to  discharge  recruits  vost  marshal  Pardee  at  New  Haren  for  the 
and  young  men  who  had  enlisted  without  m  consent  body  of  George  Howland,  an  alleged  deserter 
of  their  parents,  while  under  age.   Fredwick^^^  from  the  Sixth  Connecticut  volunteers,  was 

SSL^^SerySle'rd^^^^^^^^^  returnable  the  next  day    A  return  was  a«^^^^^ 

This  morning  Mr.  Slossom,  for  the  Goremment,  Inter-  ingly  made,  setting  forth  that  the  President's 

posed  the  proclamation  ofthe  President  of  the  iTnited  proclamation,  suspending  the   hctbeM  corpus, 

gtates,  suspending  ^e  privilege  of  the  writ.    Mr.  having  just  been  received,  the  marshal  found 

Wanng,  the  uncle  ofthe  relator,  contended  that  as  the  *.  ^ZTiZ.^.^  ^j.  jlA«HnA  f»Svfn<»  ««  t>»A  nmo/^nAi* 

young  man  was  yesterday  in  the  custody  of  the  Judge.  JJ.^^f^f^'y  ^  ff^i*?v  ^^^  "^    a     P™^^!^: 

before  the  proclamation  of  the  Presideht  was  known  The  judge  accepted  the  return,  and  suspended 

judicially,  therefore,  the  case  must  be  proceeded  with  frirther  proceedings  in  the  case, 

as  if  no  such  proclamation  had  been  issued,  suspending  j^  yf^A  stated  that  the  War  Department  had 

!^tR«  wfffw.'' w«;iJI"i;,tT«f/A  made  a  modification  of  the  President's  procla- 

SSideretton               *'  i«*tion  suspending  ih^hdb^ascorpms^f^  that 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Clerke  had  the  eases  hereafter  tJie  civil  courts  would  be  allowed  to  . 

of  James  Meban  and  David  CT  Boremus,  who  claimed  take  cognizance  as  heretofore  of  all  cases  for 

to  have  been  jUegplly  enlisted  bv  Colonel  Jwkins,  ^he  discharge  of  minors  improperly  enlisted 

i'r^^^o"^  "ittS'^Jd^h^feSr^^.:  "'d  m««Jl?5eW«d  by  the  nulitjry  .nthori- 

mation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  suspending  ties.      No  other  change  or  modification  was 

the  writ  of  habetu  corpus^  the  prisoners  must  be  re-  made  in  the  proclamation  during  the  year,  so 

manded  and  the  writs  discharsed.    The  boys  went  off  that  at  the  end  ot  1868  the  privileges  of  the 

in  custody  of  the  sergeant  an^  the  guard.  ^^^  ^^^  suspended  as  to  aU  persons  held  by 

In  the  case  of  John  Baldinger,  Judge  BettS)  military   autiiority    except    minors   illegally 

of  the  H.  S.  District  Court,  said  that  the  (act  enlisted. 

whether  this  man  is  improperly  in  custody  or  HABCOUBT,  Admiral  Ootavius  yEB50K, 

not  is  the  very  question  which  the  Court  is,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  bom  December 

by  the  proclamation,  not  allowed  to  inquire  26th,  1798,  died  at  Swinton  Park,  Yorkshire, 

into.  August  14th,  1868.     He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  appears  to  be  that  the  Edward   Vernon,  lato    Archbishop  of  York 

Ch>vemment  cannot  compel  an  infant  to  serve.    I  do  (who  took  the  name  of  Harcourt,  in  1881,  on 

not  conrar  in  that  view.    Oy  form  of  government  has  his   coming  to  the  estate  of  the   last    Ead 

as  much  right  to  call  to  the  field  every  man  capable  of  Tr«,««-,-f\      tt^  a«i4-a«a;i  ♦Kzk  w«w  In   iflnA  oa 

bearing  ar£s  as  any  absolute  monareby  on  the^ace  of  Hwcourt).    He  entered  the  navy  in  1806  as 

the  earth.    The  retim  states  that  he  is  detained  as  a  midshipman  of  the   "Tigre,"  under  Captain 

deserter.    It  is  a  high  crime  for  any  one  to  desert  his  B.  Hallowell,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  and 


Provost  Marehal.    I  see  nothing  in  this  case  to  induce  the  French  line-of-battle-ships  ^^  Robusto  "  and 

me  to  take  it  out  ofthe  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  *'Iion,'^  in  1809;  and  on  the  promotion  of 

properly  placed  by  the  proclamation,  which  is  pondu-  Captain  Hallowell  to  his  flag,  followed  him 

sive  on  all  the  courts,  and  I  have  no  power  to  inquire  *Ji  ai,^  i(  ir^u^  v  «., j  /w*t»*4««z»j  oAftrinff  tiritli 

into  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  a  soldier  and  under  J"^  "^«  "  ^^^'  *°^  continued  servmg  With 

the  military  authorities.    I  have  no  more  authority  to  him  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  the  siege  Ot 

act  under  the  writ  than  I  would  have  to  issue  a  writ.  Tarragona,  until  made  a  lieutenant  in  1814. 

This  writ  is,  therefore,  dismbsed  and  the* relator  is  He  was  then  appointed  to  the   "Mulgrave," 

remanded  to  the  mUitary  tribunals.  ^„  transferred  to  the  "Amelia,"  and,  after 

On  Saturday  morning,   Oct.    26th,    Judge  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  sent  with  a  mi^or 

Sprague  gave  a  decision  in  the  United  States  of  the  Tuscan  army  to  summon  the  town  of 

District  Court,  Boston,  in  the  case  of  the  five  Porto  Ferr^o.     In  1820  he  was  promoted  to 

S arsons  held  for  military  service  by  General  the  rank  of  Commander,,  serving  successively 

evens,  and  who  had  asked  for  writs  of  haheas  upon  the  "  Drake,"  "  Carnation,"  "  Britomart," 

corpus^  one  claiming  to  be  a  felon,  one  an  alien,  and  "Primrose,"  the  latter  vessel  on  the  West 

and  the  three  others  minors.    It  was  urged  by  India  station ;  f^om  which  he  returned  toEng- 

the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  the  Presi*  land  with  a  freight  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 

dent^s  proclamation  suspending  the  writ  of  lars ;  and,  after  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
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lord  high  admiral  daring  the  visit  of  his  roy-  foreigners  visiting  England;  and  no  man  of  his 

al  highness  to  the  seaports,  was  promoted  to  rank  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of 

the  rank  of  captain,  Jnlj  Tth,  1827.    In  1884  the  working  classes. 

he  was  appointed  to  the  ^^  North  Star,"  and  HEAT.  An  important  revolution  has  been 
was  for  a  time  employed  on  a  snrvey  of  the  going  on  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  phi- 
coast  of  Central  America.  He  became  rear-  loeophy  of  phyedcs,  which  most  have  the  effect 
admiral  in  July,  1854.  Upon  his  marriage,  in  of  changing  oar  fundamental  conceptions  of  ^e 
1838,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Swinton  nature  and  relations  of  force.  The  publication 
Park,  and  soon  after  became  magistrate  for  the  in  London  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  new  and  a^ira- 
north  and  west  districts  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  ble  work  on  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  must 
1848  was  high-sheriff.  He  was  a  man  of  great  be  regarded  as  an  important  result  of  the  prog- 
benevolence  of  character,  and  a  benefactor  of  ress  of  thought  in  this  direction,  and  ttie  re- 
the  Ohurch,  having  built  and  endowed  one  publication  of  this  book  in  New  York — as  it  is 
near  Masham,  and  another  in  Devonshire.  He  the  first  regular  work  upon  this  subject  in 
built  a  number  of  alms-houses  for  the  benefit  America — by  bringing  forward  the  new  views, 
of  the  poor,  beside  contributing  largely  to  the  and  opening  the  general  discussion,  has  a  spe- 
different  schools  in  and  near  Masham.  cial  interest  at  the  present  tune. 

HATHERTON,  Rt.  Hon.    Edwabd   John  Every  reflecting  student  of  physical  science 

Littleton,  Lord,  bom  March  18^,  1791,  died  has  no  doubt  b^n  perplexed  by  ^e  phrase 

at  Teddesley  Park,  May  4th,  1868.    He  was  the  ^'  imponderable  forms  of  matter,"  which  is  ap- 

only  son  of  Moreton  Walhouse,  Esq.,  of  Hath-  plied  in  oar  textbooks  to  heat,  light,  electricity, 

e^on,  but  on  the  death  of  bis  great  unde,  Sir  and  magnetism.    No  one  has  proposed  to  rank 

Edward  Littleton,  Bart,  he  inherited  the  es*  chemical  affinity  in  this  category,  or  to  consid- 

tates  and  assumed  the  name  of  Littleton.    He  er  the  force  which  produces  or  resists  motion 

was  educated  at  Rugby,  graduating  at  Braaen-  as  an  imponderable.    By  this  hypothesis  agen- 

nose  College,  Oxford,  and  had  barely  attained  cies,  which  are  closely  dlied,  and  unquestiona- 

his  minority  when,  in  1812,  he  succeeded  to  bly  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  been  so  complete- 

the  representation  of  Staffordshire.  ly  separated  as  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in 

The  business  habits  of  Mr.   Littleton,  his  absurdity,  and  prevent  the  progress  of  ratiomd 

tact  and  good  Judgment,  soon  cained  him  a  and  consistent  theory. 

high  station  in  the  Commons,  and  he  was  long  According  to  the  old  view,  caloric  is  regarded 
considered  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  as  the  substance  of  heat — ^as  a  subtile,  impon- 
forms  and  procedure  of  Parliament.  He  sue-  derable  matter  which  flows  in  and  out  of  bodies, 
ceeded  his  imde  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  warming  and  cooling  them  according  to  its 
Staffordshire  and  Woroesterdiire  Canal  Com-  quantity.  When  heat  disappears,  tibe  (^iloric  is 
pany,  an  office  he  retained  to  his  death.  Mr.  sidd  to  become  "  latent ; "  as  different  bodies 
Littleton  was  a  constant  supporter  of  Catholic  require  different  quantities  of  heat  to  raise  them 
Emancipation,  the  advocacy  of  which  measure  through  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  they 
for  many  years  imperilled  his  seat.  He  was  are  said  to  have  different  "  capacities  "  for  con- 
sJso  one  of  the  principal  framem  of  the  taining  or  holding  the  caloric  fluid ;  while  if  a 
^*  wings "  of  the  Catiiolic  Relief  Bill,  as  well  body  becomes  heated  by  rubbing,  it  is  be- 
as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  unsuccessful  cause  its  latent  heat  is  liberated  by  friction.  So 
measure  for  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  der-  also  with  electricity.  By  friction  of  various 
gy.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Canning's  bodies  the  equilibrinm  of  the  all-pervading 
short  lived  ministry,  and  on  the  accession  of  "  electric  fluid  "  is  supposed  to  be  disturbed. 
Lord  Grey  to  the  premiership,  he  immediately  When  the  glass  plate  of  the  electrical  machine 
joined  the  whig*  party.  Upon  the  passage  oif  is  rubbed  by  the  cushion  the  effect  is  to  draw 
the  measures  of  Reform,  the  Cabinet  intrusted  up  the  ^electric  fluid"  out  of  the  earth,  the 
to  him  the  difficult  duty  of  planning  the  boun-  "common  reservoir,"  and  when  a  circuit  of 
daries  of  the  newly  enfyanohised  towns  and  wire  becomes  electrically  active,  it  is  because  a 
divisions  of  counties,  and  of  extending  the  "  current "  of  the  "  electric  fluid "  is  flowing 
limits  of  the  old  parliamentary  cities  and  round  and  round  through  the  conductors.  This 
boroaghs,  and  with  very  few  and  immaterial  old  hypothesis  has  no  doubt  been  of  important 
modifications  the  suggested  boundaries  became  service  in  its  day.  Before  the  time  had  come 
the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  dissolution  of  to  perceive  the  true  relations  of  these  agencies, 
Parliament  in  1885  he  was  again  returned  for  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  borrow  the 
South  Stafford,  and  the  same  year  was  created  conception  and  language  of  fluids,  and  apply 
a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hatherton,  of  them  to  these  subtile  and  mobile  effects  of  force 
Hatherton.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Lord-  that  had  to  be  represented  in  some  way.  But 
lieutenant  of  Staffordshire.  During  the  Cri-  the  hypothesis  was  grossly  material;  caloric 
mean  War  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organiza-  was  regarded  as  matter,  as  truly  and  essentially 
tion  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  latterly  as  gold  or  iron.  And  as  the  fundamental  mod- 
to  the  formation  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  em  conception  of  the  chemical  elements  is  that 
His  hospitality  was  proAise,  and  he  annually  they  cannot  be  transmuted  one  into  the  others, 
entertained  public  men  of  all  parties  and  men  so  the  radicid  conception  of  the  imponderables 
of  letters,  together  with  many  disthiguished  was  that  as  each  had  an  independent  material 
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existence,  they  conld  not  be  transformed  into  it — nay  more,  can  be  itself  redsted  by  the  foroe 

each  other.  This  hypothesis  being  the  very  re-  it  prodaces  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  snch 

verse  of  the  fact,  its  dogmas  have  -long  offered  a  production,  as  ac&on  is  ever  aooompanied  and 

barrier  to  the  trae  coarse  of  physical  investi-  reosted  by  reaction.    Thus  the  action  of  an 

gatioD.  electro-magnetic  machine  is  reacted  upon  by 

It  is  now  established  that  the  forces  possess  the  magneto-electricity  developed  by  the  action, 

none  of  the  attributes  of  matter — ^they  are  not  With  regard  to  the  forces  of  electricity  and 

eDtities--substantive  things,  endowed  with  pe-  magnetism  in  &  dynamic  state,  we  cannot  dec- 

coliar,  persistent  individual  properties,  bnt  they  trize  a  snbstance  without  mi4>''^etizing  it — we 

are  modes  of  motion,  or  forms  of  movement  in  cannot  magnetize  without  electrizing  it.    Each » 

common  matter,  and  are  convertible  one  into  molecule,  tiie  instant  it  ia  affected  by  one  of 

another.  It  has  long  been  known,,  for  example^  these  forces,  is  affected  by  the  other,  but  in 

that  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  transverse  directions ;  the  forces  are  insepara- 

prqdaces  mechanical  force,  while  mechanical  ble  and  mutually  dependent;  oorrelative,  bat 

force,  as  in  the  case  of  friction,  prodaces  heat,  not  identical. 

Bat  in  what  way  is  the  effect  related  to  the  In  many  cases  where  one  physical  force  is 

cause  ?    The  old  hypothesis  assumes  the  inter-  excited,  all  the  others  are  also  set  in  action, 

vention  of  a  flaid,  which,  so  long  as  its  agency  Thus,  when  a  substance,  such  as  salphuret  of 

is  entertained,  blinds  us  to  the  simplicity  of  the  antimony,  is  electrified,  at  the  instant  of  elec- 

facts.    The  new  explanation  says  that  ti^ie  con-  trization,  it  becomes  magnetic  in  directions  at 

ception  of  the  flaid  is  superfluous — that  heat  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  electrical  force ;  at 

actually  passes  into  mechanical  motion,  and  the  same  time  it  becomes  heated  to  an  extent 

mechanical  motion  actually  passes  into  heat,  or  greater  or  less  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 

that  there  is  a  conversion  of  one  into  another,  electric  force.    If  this  intensity  is  exalted  to  a 

So  with  all  the  other  forces  known  as  ^*  impon-  certain  point,  the  salphuret  becomes  luminous, 

derables ; "  they  are  mutually  convertible  into  or  light  is  produced ;  it  expands,  consequeutly 

one  another — a  fact  which  has  been  described  motion  is  produced ;    and  it  is  decomposed, 

by  Mr.  Grove,  under  the  phrase  *'  correlation  therefore  chemical  action  is  produced, 

of  forces."    In  his  able  treatise  upon  this  sub-  Mbtionj  the  most  obvious,  the  most  distinctly 

ject,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  to  be  repub-  conceived  of  all  the  affections  of  matter  will 

lished  in  this  country,  he  gives  a  Incid  account  directly   produce   heat    and  eleetricity,    and 

of  the  principle  from  which  the  following  para-  electricity,  being  prodaced  by  it,  will  produce 

graphs  are  abridged.                             ^  magnetism.    Light  also  is  readily  prodaced  by 

The  various  affections  of  matter,  which  con*  motion ;  either  directly,  as  when-accompanying 
3titate  the  main  objects  of  experimental  physics  the  heat  of  friction,  or  immediately  by  elec- 
— namely,  heat,  light,  electricity,  ma^etism,  tricity  resulting  from  motion.  In  the  decom- 
chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  are  all  correla-  positions  and  compositions  which  the  terminal 
tive,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence.  Neither,  wires  proceeding  from  the  conductors  of  an 
taken  abstractly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  electrical  machiue  develop  when  immersed  in 
cause  of  the  o&ers,  but  either  may  prod  ace  or  different  chemical  media,  we  get  the  production 
be  convertible  into  any  of  the  others.  Thus  of  chemical  canity  by  electricity,  of  which  mo- 
heat  may  mediately  or  immediately  produce  tion  is  the  initial  i^urce. 
electricity,  electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  If  heat  be  now  taken  as  the  starting  point, 
of  the  rest,  each  merging  itself  as  the  force  it  we  shall  And  that  the  jother  modes  of  force  may 
produces  becomes  developed.  The  same  must  be  readily  produced  by  it.  Motion  is  so  generally, 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresist-  if  it  be  not  invariably,  the  immediate  effect  of 
ible  inference  from  observed  phenomena,  that  a  heat,  that  we  may  almost,  if  not  entirely,  resolve 
force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  the  heat  into  motion,  and  view  it  as  a  mechanical- 
dissolation  of  some  preexisting  force  or  forces,  ly  repukive  force  tending  to  mote  the  particles 

The  term  correlation,  strictly  interpreted,  of  all  bodies,  or  to  separate  them  from  each 

means  a  necessary  mental  or  reciprocal  depend-  other.    This  molecular  motion  we  may  readily 

ence  of  two  ideas  inseparable  even  in  mental  change  into  the  motion  of  masses,  or  motion  in 

conception ;  thas  the  idea  of  height  cannot  ex-  its  most  ordinary  and  palpable  form.    Heat, 

ist  without  involving  the  idea  of  depth;  the  then,  being  a  force  capable  of  producing  tnc^ti^m, 

idea  of  parent  cannot  exist  without  involving  and  motion,  as  we  have  dso  seen,  being  capa- 

the  idea  of  offspring.    The  probability  is  that^  ble  of  producing  the  other  modes  of  force,  it 

if  not  all,  the  greater  number  of  physical  phe-  necessarily  follows  that  heat  is  capable  immedi- 

nomena  are  correlative,  and  that  without  a  du-  ately  of  prodocing  them.    It  will  immediately 

ality  of  conception  the  mind  cannot  form  an  produce  electricity,  as  ^own  in  the  beautiful 

idea  of  them.    Thus  m^ter  and  force  are  cor-  experiment  of  Seabeck.    With  regard  to  chemi- 

relates  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  the  cal  affinity  and  magnetism,  perhaps  the-  only 

conception  of  the  existence  of  the  one,  involves  method  by  which,  in  strictness,  the  force  of 

the  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  heat  may  be  said  to  produce  them,  is  through 

The  correlation  of  forces  implies  their  recipro-  the  medium  of  electricity ;  the  thermo-detstric 

cal  prodnction ;  that  any  force  capable  of  pro-  current  being  capable  of  deflecting  the  magnet, 

ducing  another  may,  in  its  turn,  be  produced  by  of  magnetizing  iron,  and  ezhibitmg  the  other 
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magnetic  effeots ;  and  also  of  forming  and  de-  number  of  experiments,  Dr.  Jonle  of  Manches- 

composing  chemical  componnds.  ter,  £ng.,  demonstrated  the  mechanical  eqniy- 

But  investigation  has  gone  still  further.  It  slent  of  heat — thi^  is,  how  many  units  of  force 
is  found  that  all  these  changes  take  place  in  are  equal  to  a  unit  of  heat.  He  agitated  water, 
rigorous  accordance  with  the  laws  of  qnan-  mercury,  and  oil  succeesiyely  in  suitable  Tes> 
titj.  As  matter  cannot  be  destroyed,  neither  sels,  by  means  of  paddles  driven  by  falling 
is  force  capable  of  destruction ;  and  as  mat-  weights,  and  determined  the  exact  amount  of 
ter  may  be  pursued  through  all  its  multitu-  heat  produced,  and  the  force  spent.  By  varied 
dinous  changes  without  loss^  the  same  prin-  and  repeated  operations,  connoted  with  con- 
ciple  is  found  to  hold  in  regard  to  force,  summate  skill  and  great  patience,  he  found  that 
It  has  long  been  familiarly  known  that  ma-  the  same  expenditure  of  power  produced  the 
chines  do  not  create  force,  but  only  oommn-  same  absolute  amount  of  heat,  whatever  ma- 
nicate,  distribute,  and  apply  that  which  is  im-  terials  were  used ;  and  that  a  pound  weight 
parted  to  them.  In  all  cases  the  force  expend-  falling  through  1  foot,  and  then  arrested,  would 
ed  is  exactly  measured  by  the  resistance  over-  produce  a  xmit  of  heat,  that  is  sufficient  to  raise 
come.  In  the  case  of  water-power,  to  lift  a  1  lb.  of  water  1^  F.  The  vast  significance  of 
hammer  of  100  pounds  one  foot  high  at  least  this  tact  to  science  is  obvious;  every  move- 
100  pounds  of  water  must  fall  throtigh  one  ment  that  takes  place  throughout  the  universe, 
foot;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  200  pounds  whether  of  molecules  or  masses,  has  its  fixed 
must  fall  through  half  a  foot,  or  50  pounds  thermal  value — ^it  represents  and  may  be  con- 
through  two  feet.  If  a  hammer  weighing  verted  into  a  definite  amount  of  heat 
1,000  pounds  is  employed  with  the  same  driv-  The  imponderables,  then,  have  passed  away, 
ing  force,  it  will  either  be  ndsed  to  only  one-  with  the  epicycles  of  the  old  astronomers  and 
tenth  the  height,  or,  tenfold  the  time  will  be  the  phlogiston  of  liie  old  alchemists — ^monu- 
required  to  raise  it  the  same  height.  Thus  in  mento  of  the  past  progress  of  thought — and  we 
machines  a  certain  amount  of  power  acting  as  •  have  in  their  stead  pure  forces  which  are  all 
cause^  produces  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  varying  modes  of  vMiion  of  ordinary  matter, 
change,  eaep^eet.  Science  assumes  the  atomic  constitution  of 

It  is  precisely  the  same  when  the  molecular  matter;  that  there  are  interspaces  between  the 
forces  are  involved— those  forces  which  involve  atoms,  and  that  these  atoms  are  capable  of  va- 
the  agency  of  atoms.  It  is  weU  understood  nous  motions,  and  are  probably  in  a  state  of 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary  to  constant  movement.  Iliey  may  rapidly  oscil- 
perform  a  given  amount  of  work  with  a  steam  late  backward  and  forward,  or  whirl  upon 
engine.  This  means,  strictly,  that  definite  their  axes,  or  even  revolve  through  orbits,  like 
quantities  of  the  chemical  action  of  combustion  what  we  may  term  the  larger  atoms  of  the 
give  rise  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  aolar  system.  Perhaps  they  execute  several  of 
to  a  determinate  quantity  of  mechanical  effect,  these  movements  at  the  same  time  as  do  the 
Dr.  Faraday  made  the  important  discovery  of  planets.  They  are  also  believed  to  be  endowed 
the  definite  chemical  effect  of  the  voltaic  cur-  with  polarities,  and  that  their  motions  are  sub- 
rent.  He  found  tibat  an  equivalent  of  an  ele-  ject  to  a  polar  control.  Each  molecular  force 
ment  consumed  in  a  battery  gives  rise  to  a  is  regarded  as  a  mode  of  motion  among  the 
definite  quantity  of  dectricM^y  which  will  pro-  atoms ;  and  as  these  motions  may  pass  into 
dace' exactly  an  equivalent  of  chemical  decom-  each  other  the  forces  are  convertible.  Heat  is 
position.  For  example,  the  consumption  of  82  that  mode  of  motion  among  atoms  by  whidi 
grains  of  zinc  in  the  battery  excites  a  current  they  are  caused  to  move  further  apiut,  pro- 
which  will  set  free  from  combination  1  grain  ducing  expansion  of  the  mass,  or  heating  it 
of  hydrogen,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  89  of  As  the  motion  declines  the  body  contracts  and 
potassium,  and  81*6  of  copper.  But  these  are  cools.  Heat  is  produced  by  friction  or  collision 
the  combining  numbeis  of  those  elements,  and  beoMise  the  mechanical  motion  which  is  arrest- 
thus  is  established  a  remarkable  equivalency  ed  and  disappears  is  changed  to  tlie  molecular 
between  chemical  and  electrical  forces.  motion  of  the  mass;  while  the  mechanical  mo- 

That  a  certain  amount  of  heat  produces  a  tion  produced  by  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie 

definite  quantity  of  mechanical  force  has  been  ateam-engine,  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the 

long  known ;  but  only  lately  has  the  question  translation  of  atomic  movement  into  massive 

been  inverted:  how  much  heat  is  produced  by  motion.     No  force  can  be  annihilated,  and 

a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  force?     The  what  the  atoms  lose,  the  mass  gains, 

answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  the  science  Caloric,  the  electric  fiuid,  and  luminous  cor- 

of  thermodynamics.     All  friction,  collision,  pusdes  are  denied ;  yet  science  still  holds  to  the 

and  condensation,  whether  of  solids,  fluids,  or  conception  of  a  universal  ether.    Some  writers, 

gases,  produce  heat.    But  to  ascertain  at  what  prominent  among  whom  is  Mr.  Grove,  protest 

rate  roechanicnl  force  produces  heat  it  requires  a^^ainst  this  as  an  inadmissible  assumption, 

certain  standards  of  comparison  known  as  the  They  say  we  can  neither  make  nor  prove  the 

units  of  heat  and  force.    The  English  unit  of  existence  of  a  perfect  vacuum,  and,  therefore, 

heat  is  one  pound  of  water,  raised  through  1^  F.  are  not  entitled  to  deny  that  matter  is  univer- 

The  unit  of  force  is  one  avoirdupois  pound  sal.    There  may  be,  and  there  probably  ia, 

falling  through  one  foot  of  space.    By  a  great  matter,  in  some  form,  however  attenuated. 
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•yerywliere ;  and,  bo  long  as.there  is  a  nniver-  spreads  them  ont  into  a  speotrmn,  thermal  at 

sal  material  vehide  for  motion,  the  oonoeption  one  end,  chemical  at  the  other,  and  luminons 

of  a  hypothetical  ether  is  snperflaoos.   Bntitis  in  the  centre.    The  same  thing  holds  tme  of 

replied  that,  hy  the  term  ether,  is  meant  this  nni-  all  sources  of  heat,  Inminous  and  obscnre — 

versal  material,  something  capable  of  motion,  they  emit  rays  of  different  qualities.    When 

and  assumed  to  possess  certain  definite  proper-  the  mixed  rays  from  any  source  are  passed 

ties.  Some  such  conception  is  necessary  at  the  through  a  plate,  a  certain  portion  of  them  is 

present  time,  in  order  to  express  those  systems  stopped,  and  another  portion  transmitted.  But 

of  movement   in   which  the  yarious   forces  if  uie  rays  that  are  passed  are  made  to  fall  u^on 

oonsbt.  a  second  similar  plate,  a  much  larger  portion 

As  thermometric  heat,  or  the  heat  of  con-  will  be  transmitt^  than  went  through  the  first 

duction,  is  a  motion  of  the  constituent  atoms  — the  first  plate  dfted  the  ray,  and  the  purified 

of  bodies,  so  radiant  heat,  or  that  which  darts  beam  is  better  fitted  to  penetrate  another  sim- 

forward  rapidly  in  straight  lines,  is  a  move-  Uar  plate.  This  principle  explains  the  fact  that 

mentof  the  etiier.     Light  is  no  longer  the  glass  readily  transmits  solar  heat,  while  it  stops 

shooting  of  corpuscniEur  particles ;  it  is  a  ^r«  the  heat  from  a  red-hot  cannon  ball  in  large 

tainrateof  undulation  of  the  ethereal  medium  quantities.    The  rays  of  the  sun  in  coming 

— ^it  is  motion.     The  different  colors  result  tibrough  the  atmosphere  are  strained  of  those 

from  different  rates  of  undulation.     The  va-  rays  which  would  be  stopped  by  glass,  so  that 

rious  actinic,  or  chemical  rays,  are  due  to  the  the  altered  beam  passes  our  windows  without 

same  cause,  and  thus  there  is  seen  to  be  a  dose  Iok*. 

correlation  between  the  radiant  forces ;  they  are  Tyndall^s  apparatus  for  investigating  the  in- 
all  but  mode9  of  motion.  The  vibrations  of  the  fiuence  of  gases  upon  radiant  heat,  consisted 
atoms  may  impart  motion  to  the  etiier  as  it  oo-  of  a  long  glass  tube  three  indies  in  diameter, 
curs  in  the  radiation  of  every  heated  body ;  closed  air  tight  at  either  end  by  caps  of  pure 
and,  conversdy,  the  undulations  of  the  ether  rock  salt,  and  connected  with  apparatus  so  as 
may  be  spent  in  setting  the  particles  of  bodies  to  be  exhausted  and  filled  with  various  gases 
in  motion,  and  thus  bodies  are  warmed  by  radi-  at  pleasure.  At  one  end  of  the  tube  wtfs  placed 
ation.  his  source  of  heat,  a  blackened  cauister  of  hot 

The  most  recent  and  important  step  in  the  water,  and  at  the  otiier  eud  a  thermo-deotrio 
process  of  thermotio  science  has  been  made  pikh-*tbe  most  delicate  instrument  for  measur- 
by  Prof  Tyndall,  and  consists  of  an  analysis  of  mg  or  detecting  heat.  By  this  machine,  con- 
the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  gaseous  bodies,  trolled  so  oarefuUy  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
and  especially  to  water  vapor.  We  condense  precaution  against  error,  Tyndall  exposed  vari- 
from  the  new  edition  of  Youmans'  Chemistry,  ous  gaseous  bodies  to  the  dark  thermal  radi- 
in  which  the  recent  views  are  fully  developed,  ations.  Purified  air  was  found  to  arrest  none 
a  statement  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  or  an  exceedingly  minute  proportion  of  the 
subject.  An  opaque  body  deiBtroys  the  Inmtn-  rays ;  while  pure  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
ous  waves  which  fall  upon  it ;  while  a  trans-  gen  behave  in  a  sindlar  manner,  being  almost 
parent  one  permits  them  to  glide  through  be-  neutraL  But  when  compound  gases  were  in- 
tween  the  atoms  without  interference.  But  trodaced,  there  was  a  remarkable  effect :  olefi- 
there  are  bodies  which  destroy  some  of  the  ant  gas,  which  is  just  as  transparent  as  air, 
waves  and  allow  others  to  pass.  If  a  piece  of  arrests  80  p.  o.  of  the  rays  of  heat  Pure  trans- 
red  glass  be  placed  between  the  prism  and  the  parent  ammonia  is  still  more  impenetrable  and 
spectrum  it  stops  the  blue  rays  and  transmits  stops  the  heat  as  light  would  be  stopped  if  the 
only  the  red — ^that  is,  it  cuts  down  the  more  cylinder  were  filled  with  ink.  The  same  ef- 
minute  waves  and  gives  passase  only  to  the  feet  is  produced  if  only  a  small  proportion  of 
larger.  If  blue  glass  be  used  there  is  a  reverse  these  gases  is  mingled  with  the  air  of  the 
effect,  the  red  rays  being  extinguished  and  the  cylinder. 

blue  alone   transmitted.      Both   glasses   are  In  this  mannef,  invisible  gases  become  the 

transparent,  yet,  if  placed  together  in  the  path  means  of  sounding  the  atomic  constitution  of 

of  the  rays,  they  are  as  opaque  as  a  plate  of  bodies.   While  heat  rays  pass  through  common 

iron,  each  destroying  what  the  other  transmits,  oxygen  without  being  intercept,  ozone,  which 

This  is  also  the  case  with  the  heat  rays;  they  is  but  another  form  of  oxygen,  arrests  a  large 
are  of  different  kiids  like  the  colors  of  ligh^  proportion  of  it  like  compound  gases ;  wethere- 
and  are  arrested  Ind  transmitted  differently  fore  infer  that  its  atoms  are  arranged  in  groups 
by  different  substances.  Bock  salt  is  the  most  or  complex  molecules.  When  aqueous  vapor 
perfect  diathermic  body ;  that  is,  it  allows  all  was  introduced  into  the  tube,  it  was  found  to  be 
the  heat  rays,  those  from  the  sun  and  from  the  highly  opaque  to  the  dark  radiations.  Where 
hand  to  pass  through  with  equal  fr*eedom.  the  atmospheric  gases  arrest  one  ray  of  obsdire 
Glass  and  a  thin  film  of  water  will  absorb  or  heat,  the  small  proportion  of  watery  vapor  con- 
arrest  the  dark  or  obscure  radiations,  while  tained  in  the  air  strikes  down  sixty  or  seventy 
they  will  pass  luminous  heat  or  those  radia-  rays.  The  consequences  of  this  fact  are  in 
tions  which  come  from  a  luminous  source.  It  every  way  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
is  well  known  that  the  sunbeam  is  a  bundle  economy  of  nature.  Luminous  heat  from  the 
ofheterogeneousradiations,  and  that  the  prism  sun  penetrates  the  air,  and  falling  upon  the 
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earth,  is  changed  mto  obsonre  heat  which  is  tieth  aphorism  of  the  second  book  cf  the  No- 
intercepted  by  l^e  watery  yapor  of  the  atmos-  vam  Organon,  its  illustrious  author  remarks : 
phere,  and  cannot  therefore  be  radiated  back  "  Now  from  this  our  first  vintage,  it  follows 
again  into  space.  The  atmospheric  vapor  is  that  the  form,  or  true  definition  of  heat  (heat, 
therefore  the  means  of  maintaining  the  earth's  that  is  in  relation  to  the  universe,  not  simplj 
temperature,  and  ifit  were  withdrawn  from  the  in  relation  to  man),  is  in  a  few  words  as  fol 
air,  the  loss  of  terrestrial  heat  would  soon  lows:  Heat  is  a  motion,  expansive,  restrain- 
render  the  earth  uninhabitable.  In  all  those  ed,  and  acting  in  its  strife  upon  the  smaller 
localities  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  the  particles  of  bodies,  but  the  expansion  is  thus 
nightly  loss  of  radiant  heat  is  so  great,  that  modified :  while  it  expands  all  ways,  it  has  at 
even  in  the  burning  desert  of  Sahara  there  is  the  same  time  an  inclination  upward.  And  the 
nocturnal  freezing.  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also ;  it  is 

The  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air  ex-  not  sluggish,  but  hurried,  and  with  violence.^' 
ists  mostiy  in  its  lower  strata  near  the  ground.  Again,  the  philosopher  Locke  remarks :  "  Heat 
Theupper  portions  of  the  atmosphere  are  com-  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts 
paratively  dry.  Hence,  high  mountains  being  •  of  an  obj^t,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensa- 
raised  above  the  zone  of  watery  vapor,  are  un-  tion  from  which  we  denominate  tiie  object, 
protected,  and  their  heat  consequently  streams  but  so  that  what  in  our  sensations  is  heat,  in 
away  into  space  with  such  rapidity  that  the  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.''  But  the  first 
temperature  sinks  to  a  low  degree.  As  the  experimental  step  in  this  direction  of  thought, 
winds  dash  against  the  ftigid  mountain  peaks,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  step  taken  by  any 
their  moisture  is  rapidly  condensed  and  frozen  single  mind,  was  made  by  an  American,  Beivja- 
into  snow — Whence  the  everlasting  snow  of  these  min  Thompson,  afterward  known  as  Count 
lofty  land  summits.  In  these  circumstances,  Bumford.  He  went  to  Europe  in  the  time  of 
where  the  snow  falls  iaoessantly  in  large  quan-  the  revolution,  and  devoting  himself  to  scienti- 
tities,  it  is  condensed  into  ice,  and  slowly  creeps  fie  investigations,  became  the  founder  of  the 
down  the  valleys  in  the  form  of  vast  rivers  of  Royal  Institution  of  England.  He  exploded  the 
ice  known  as  glaciers.  We  thus  see  how  the  notion  of  caloric,  demonstrated  experimentally 
relations  of  radiant  heat  to  aqueous  vapor  af-  the  conversion  of  mechanical  force  into  heat^ 
ford  an  explanation  of  the  magnificent  phenom-  and  arrived  at  quantitative  results,  which,  con- 
ena  of  Bnow  peaks  and  glacial  action.  The  sidering  the  roughness  of  his  experiments  are 
ultimate  cause  of  all  these  effects  is  of  course  remarkably  near  the  established  facts.  He  re- 
that  solar  heat  which  originally  changed  the  volved  a  brass  cannon  against  a  steel  borer  by 
water  into  the  vaporous  form.  The  heat  thus  horse  power^  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  gen- 
absorbed  must  again  escape  in  condensation,  crated  heat  enough  to  raise  18}  lbs.  of  water 
while  the  grand  function  of  the  mountains  ap-  from  60^  to  212."*  In  his  paper  read  before  the 
pears  as  tiiat  of  condensers.  Each  fragment  Royal  Society,  in  1798,  he  observes :  "  From 
of  glacial  ice  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  the  results  of  these  computations,  it  appears 
of  the  heat  spent  in  first  evaporating  its  water,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  equally  in  a 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  glaciers  represent  continuous  stream,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
an  amonnt  of  heat  equal,  to  five  times  their  by  the  friction  of  the  blunt  steel  bar  against 
weight  of  melted  cast  iron.  In  connection  the  bottom  ofthe  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  was 
with  these  important  discoveries  of  the  opacity  greater  than  that  produced  in  the  combustion 
of  gases  to  radiant  heat,  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  |  of  an  inch  in  diara- 
has  called  attention  to  the  effect  which  a  large  eter,  all  burning  together  with  clear  bright 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  earth's  an-  fiames."  Rumford  explicitly  announced  tlie 
cient  atmosphere  must  have  had  in  preserving  view  now  held  of  tiie  nature  of  heat  and  wrote 
the  high  temperature  ofthe  earth.  as  follows,  tbd  italics  being  his  own:  ^^What 

The  consummate  series  of  investigations  by  is  heat?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  igneovs 
which  these  results  were  rea<^ed,  is  admirably  fluid  f  Is  there  anything  that  with  propriety 
described  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  in^is  late  work  on  can  be  called  caloric  ?  We  have  seen  that  a 
heat,  in  which  the  new  views  of  the  nature  of  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  may  be  ex- 
heat  itself  are  ^plied  with  great  skill  and  in-  cited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallic  surfaces, 
genuity  to  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  and  given  off  in  a  constant  stream  or  fiux  in  all 

The  history  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  directions,  Without  interruption  or  intermis- 
is  deeply  interesting,  as  tiurowing  a  striking  sion,  and  without  any  sigA  of  diminution  or 
light  on  that  action  of  the  human  mind  which  exhaustion.  In  reasoning  upon  this  circum- 
leads  to  great  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature,  stance,  we  must  not  forget  that  most  remark- 
It  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  that  al>le  eireumstanee^  that  the  source  of  the  heat 
griat  truths  are  growths  of  time,  and  that  dis-  generated  by  friction  in  these  experiments,  ap- 
coveries  oftener  belong  to  epochs  than  to  in-  peared  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
dividuals.  As  far  back  as  the^  time  of  Bacon,  sary  to  add  that  anything,  which  any  insulated 
we  find  statements  concerning  heat  which  con-  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  fnr- 
tradicted  the  common  view,  and  which  aresus-  nish  without  limitation,  cannot  pofsibly  be  a 
ceptible  of  easy  interpretation,  in  harmony  with  material  suhstanee  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  recently  established  views.    In  the  twen-  extremely  difficult,  if^ot  quite  impossible,  to 
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form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of  force  which  disappears  during  the  lowering  of 

being  exdted,  and  oommnnicated  in  these  ex-  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  the  measnre  and 

periments  except  it  be  vonoir."  the  representation  of  the  elimination  of  heat." 

8ir  Homphrey  Davy,  the  associate  of  Rum*  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  reception 
ford,  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  adopted  these  of  these  views  by  many  minds,  and  accordingly 
views  conoemiDg  heat  He  instituted  some  we  find  that,  during  the  next  ten  years,  emi> 
delicate  experiments  by  which  they  were  strik*  nent  scientific  men  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
ingly  ^confirmed.  One  of  these  consisted  in  many,  Denmark,  and  America,  devoted  them- 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together  in  a  yao-  selves  with  assiduity  to  their  theoretical  and 
uum,  St  a  temperature  below  the  freezmg  experimental  development.  In  1850  Joule^s 
point.  The  heat  of  friction  melted  the  ice.  The  law  was  established,  which  placed  the  subject 
old  explanation  of  the  fact  was  that  the  friction  upon  an  immovable  experimental  basis.  While, 
liberaUd  the  latent  calorie  of  the  ice.  To  this,  during  the  same  year,  Dr.  Carpenter  formally 
Davy  replied :  ^*K  I  by  friction  liquefy  ice,  i  extended  the  research  so  as  to  include  Hxe  vital 
produce  a  substance  which  contains  a  greater  forces.  His  paper  on  the  correlation  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  heat  than  the  ice;  and  in  phydoal  and  vital  forces,  was  published  in  the 
this  case  it  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  philosophical  transactions  for  that  year.  From 
affirmed,  tiiat  I  merely  render  sensible  the  heat  that  time,  the  views  have  been  gradually  ac- 
hidden  in  the  ice,  for  that  quantity  is  only  a  cepted  by  scientific  men,  until  they  may  now 
small  fraction  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  be  regarded  as  generally  established.  Science 
water."  Davy  also  propounded  the  hypothe-  has  thus  changed  her  standpoint,  and  all  phe- 
sis  of  atomic  vibrations  or  osoillationa,  as  the  nomena  are  presented  in  a  new  light  The 
cause  of  tiiermal  phenomena.  This  cannot  be  most  important  results  alike  to  science,  philos- 
better  stated  than  in  his  own  words :  ^*  It  ophy,  and  education,  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenom-  low  this  revolution  of  scientific  thought, 
ena  of  heat,  if  it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  HILDRETH,  Bamukl  Pbbsoott,  M.  D.,  an 
the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibra-  American  historian  and  physicist,  bom  in  Me- 
tory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  thuen,  Massachusetts,  Sept.  80th,  1783,  died 
moving  with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  24th,  1863.  His  boy- 
tbe  greatest  space ;  that  in  fiuids  and  elastic  hood  was  passed  on  his  feither^s  farm,  until  he 
fluids,  beddes  the  vibratory  motion,  which  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  primary  education 
must  be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  par-  being  received  at  a  common  schooL  From 
tides  have  a  motion  round  their  own  axes  with  thence  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
different  velocity,  the  particles  of  elastic  fiuids  dover,  and  the  Franklin  Academy,  in  the 
moving  with  the  greatest  quickness,  and  that  North  Parish.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
in  ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  round  Thomas  Kittridge,  a  noted  surgeon  of  Andover, 
their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each  other,  and  received  a  diploma  from  the  Medical  So- 
penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Tern-  dety  of  Massachusetts  in  Feb.,  1805.  He  oom- 
perature  may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
velocity  of  vibrations;  increase  of  capacity  in  Hampshire,  but,  in  1806,  having  made  up  his 
the  motion  being  performed  in  greater  space ;  mind  to  settle  in  Ohio,  journeyed  thither  on 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the  horseback,  and  after  spending  about  two 
conversion  of  solids  into  fiuids  or  gases,  may  months  in  Marietta,  located  himself  at  Belpre, 
be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibra-  where,  in  1807,  he  married  Miss  Oook  (former- 
tory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  ly  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.).  He  was  very  suc- 
of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  cessfhl  in  practice ;  but,  in  1808,  removed  to 
when  the  body  becomes  fiuid  or  aCriform,  or  Marietta,  where  Uie  duties  of  his  profession 
from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  conse-  were  less  arduous,  and  where  he  remained  to 
quence  of  the  motion  of  the  partides  through  the  dose  of  his  life.  In  1810.  and  1811  he 
space."  served  in  the  Ohio  Legjslatnre  as  a  supporter 

The  researches  of  Davy  upon  this  subject  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 

may  be  regarded  as  continuing  those  of  Count  son ;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  republican 

Eumford.    In  1812  he  wrote :  ^*  The  immediate  party,  in  1854,  he  connected  himself  with  it 

cause  ofthe  phenomena  of  heat,  then,  is  motion,  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a 

and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  contributor  to  ^'  Silliman^s  Journal  of  Science,", 

the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  his  articles  embracing  a  wide  range  of  scien- 

motion."     Seguin  in  1819  published  a  work  tific  sub)ectS)  but  more  especially  devoted  to 

entitled  De  Vinfiuence  des  Ohemifu  de  ilr,  in  meteorology,  geology,  and  pal»ontology.    .  In 

which  he  shows  that  the  old  theory  lead<t  to  1887  he  was  a  member  of  ihe  Geological  .IS^r- 

the  absurd  condusion,  that  a  limited  quantity  vey,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  at  Ol^ve- 

of  heat  con  produce  an  unlimited  quantity  of  land,  before  the  Medical  Sodety,  of  whidi  he 

chemical  action.     He  says :   ^^It  appears  to  was  then  president,  giving  a  history  ofthe  di»- 

me  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  certain  eases  and  climate  of  Southeastern.  Ohio,  from 

quantity  of  caloric   disappears  in  the  very  its  settlement,  which  was  published  by  the  So- 

aot  of  the  production  of  the  force  or  median-  ciety.    The  same  year  he  published  a  history 

ical  power,  and  reciprocally  the  mechanical  of  the  settlement  of  Belleville,  Western  Yir- 
VOL.  111—82       A 
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ginia,  in  the  *' Hesperian,"  a  magazine  pnbliali-  dent,^'  which  he  took  as  a  prize  to  Spitihead, 

ed  in  Cincinnati.    In  1848  he  prepared  his  and  was  presented  bj  the  admiralty  with  a 

^^  Pioneer  History,"  an  aooonnt  of  the  first  ex*  ^Id  medal,  and  the  nomination  of  a  Gompan- 

aminatioDs  of  the  Ohio  vaUej,  and  early  setde-  ion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.    He  was  sno- 

ment  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which,  with  oessively  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral« 

his  ^*  Lives  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio,"  were  vic^admiral,  and  admiral,  and  was  also  aide* 

published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  His-  de-oamp  to  William  lY.,  and  to  her  Miges^. 

torical  Bode^;  both  works  of  great  value.  In  July,  1856,  he  was  nominated  a  Kni^t 

In  1880  he  commenced  the  collection  of  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Batlf.    He 

cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  in  the  course  left  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £70,- 

of  eight  years  had  gatherod  more  than  4,000  000,  nearly  one  half  of  which  he  bequeathed 

specimens,  arranged,  dassified,  and  catalogued,  to  various  religions  and  charitable  societies, 

and  all  this  without  interfering  with  the  duties  HUBBARD,  Joseph  STiixicAir,  an  American 

of  his  prof(98sion.    He  collected  also  more  than  astronomer,  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 

6,000  shells,  some  of  which  he  exchanged  for  1828,  died  in  that  dty  August  16th,  1868.  He 

books  of  a  scientific  nature,  thus  enabling  him  i^aduated  with  high  honor  at  Yale  College,  in 

in  time  to  form  a  large  and  valuable  sdentific  1848,  giving  evidence  of  extraordinary  mathe- 

library,  which,  previous  to  his  death,  he  donap  matical  ability,  and -in  the  spring  of  1844  waa 

ted,  together  with  his  cabinet,  to  Marietta  Col-  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  late  distinguished 

lege.    He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  astronomer,  Sears   C.  Walker,  in   the  High 

and  remarkably  active  in  all  his  movements  School  Observatory,  Philadelphia.    In  the  au- 

until  a  fortnight  preceding  his  death.  tnmn  of  the  same  year  he  was  employed  by 

HOLSTON  RIVER.  This  is  the  largest  Captain  (now  M^jor-General)  Fremont  to  reduce 
branch  of  the  Tennessee  river.  It  is  formed  his  Rocky  ^^  Mountain  Obs^ations,"  and  waa 
by  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks  invited  to  accompany  him  on  his  next  expe- 
which  rise  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  dition.  Declining  this  offer,  be  was,  at  the 
Virginia,  and  unite  at  Kingaport,  Sullivan  instance  of  Col.  Fremont  and  Senator  Benton, 
county,  Tennessee.  Flowing  thence  and  pass-  appointed  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  See- 
ing Enoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  it  unites  with  retary  of  the  Navy,  a  professor  of  matbematica 
the  Clinch  river,  at  Kingston.  The  length  of  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
the  main  stream  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  Naval  Observatory,  then  just  established  at 
miles.  It  is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  to  Washinffton.  This  post  he  filled  with  remark- 
Knoxville,  and  during  the  winter  they  can  aa-  able  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
cend  to  Kingsport  The  printed  volumes  of  the  Washington  Obser- 

HOPE,  Gboboe  WiLUAir,  M.  P.,  bom  at  vationa  are  full  of  the  evidences  of  his  skill 

Blackbeath  in  1808,  died  at  Sufihess,  Haddin^  as  an  observer  and  a  computer.    Professor 

tonshire,  October  18th,  1868.    He  was  a  son  Hubbard  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contiibutor 

of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Hope,  was  educated  at  to  the  ^^Astronomical  JoumaL"  His  investigar 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  tions  on  Biela^s  comet,  and  on  the  great  comet 

Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1881.    The  dea^  of  an  elder  of  1848,  are  recorded  in  that  journal  in  a  series 

brother,  however,  altered  his  position,  and  re-  of  elaborate  papers.    He  also  contributed  par 

moved  him  fivm  the  ranks  of  practising  bar-  pers  on  the  orbit  of  Egeria,  and  many  other 

risters.    Soon  after,  his  attention  was  turned  topics.    The  article  "  Telescope,"  in  the  New 

to  politics,  and  in  1887  he  waa  elected  for  American  Cycloprndia,  a  paper  of  great  labor 

Weymouth.     In  1842   he  was  returned  for  and  research,  was  also  firom  his  pen.    Hia 

Southampton,  and  became  Under  Secretary  labors  of  love  in  the  cause  of  benevolenoe  and 

for  the  Colonies,  an  appointment  which  he  religion  were  not  less  zealous  than  in  the  paths 

held  until  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  of  science. 

Colonial  Secretaiy,  in  December,  1845.     In  HUNT,  Migor  Edwasd  B.,  an  officer  of  U.  S. 

1859  he  again  came  forward,  and  was  chosen  volunteers,  bom  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y., 

for  New  Windsor  as  a  supporter  of  the  Derby  in  1822,  died  at  the  Brooklyn  Marine  Hospital, 

Administration.    He  retained  his  seat  until  his  Oct,  2d,  1808.    He  was  appointed  to  the  liili- 

death.  tary  Academy  from  hla  native  State  in  1841, 

HOPE,  Admiral  Sir  Hbnbt,  E.  C.  B.,  bom  graduated  second  in  the  class  of  1845,  waa 

in  1787,  died  at  Holly  Hiil,  Hampshire,  Sep-  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 

tember  23d,  1868.   He  entered  the  navy  in  the  engineers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 

spring  of  1798,  as  midshipman,  became  Heuten-  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Atlantic  Coaat 

ant  in  1804,  and  captain  in  1806.    He  served  Defence.    After  serving  in  this  capacity  a  year, 

in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  ^^Eent,''  he  was  called  to  fill  the  important  position 

and  waa  afterward  transferred  to  the  '^  Swift*  of  principal  assistant  xxrofessor  of  civil  and 

sure,"  and  was  on  that  ship  when  die  was  military  engineering  at  l^e  Military  Academy, 

taken  a  prize  by  a  portion  of  tne  French  squad-  West  Point,  where  he  remained  until  1849, 

ron  which  had  escaped  firom  Toulon.    In  1815,  when  he  was  employed  as  assistant-engineer 

he  was  in  command  of  the  ^^Endymion,"  forty  upon   Fort    Warren,   Boston   harbor,   Maaa. 

gun  frigate,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  the  assistant  of 

engagement  wiUi  the  American  ship  "Presi-  ProfLBache,  in  the  Coast  Survey  Bureau.  From 
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1855  to  1857  be  was  engaged  in  the  engineer-    daring  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  monographs 
ing  operations  in  Newport  harbor,  B.  L,  and    on  particular  branches  of  the  subtjeot  by  subor- 
ooSoatraoted  and  repaired  many  important  light-    dinate  medical  officers  of  the  army,  the  ac- 
hoose  structures  on  the  coast.    In  1857  he  was   eomplished  snrgeon-general  has,  by  the  most 
ordered  to  Key  West,  where,  for  five  years,  he    indefatigable  industry,  found  or  made  leisure 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  and    to  prepare  an  admirable  treatise  on  ^^  Hygiene 
other  defensive  works  on  that  island,  receiving    in  the  IliQlitary  Service.'' 
his  captaincy  while  serving  there,  July  Ist,       The  first  step  in  the  way  of  prevention  of 
1859.    It  was  chiefly  through  his  instrumental-    disease  in  the  army  must  be  taken  in  the  esr- 
ity  that  the  forts  of  Soutixem  Florida  were    aminaUon  qf  recruits.    The  ignorance  or  in- 
withheld  from  the  Confederates  after  the  war    competence  of  ttxe  examining  suigeons  in  ^e 
actually  commenced.    In  1862  he  was  appoint-    first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  sometimes  it  is 
ed  chiet-engineer  of  the  5th  army  corps,  com-    to  be  found  baser  motives,  led  to  great  abuses 
manded  by  Mi^or-General  Banks,  and  from  this    in  this  respect.    '^  Thousands  of  incapacitated 
duty  was  relieved  and  placed  on  special  ser-    men,"  says  burgeon-General  Hammona,*'V6re, 
yice  under  the  Navy  Department,  in  order  to    in  the  early  stipes  of  the  war,  allowed  to  enter 
snperintMid  the  construction  of  his  submarine    the  army,  to  be  discharged  after  a  few  weeks' 
battery,  an  invention  of  his  own,  which  he    service,  most  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
was  sanguine  would  sucoeesfully  defeat  any    hospitaL    Many  did  not  march  five  miles  be- 
naval  attacks  which  might  be  made  by  tlM    fore  breaking  down,  and  not  a  few- never  shoul- 
moet  powerful  fieets  upon  our  harbors.    While    dered  a  musket  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
engaged  in  making  some  experiments  with  this    service.    *    *    *    *    Cases  of  chronic  ulcers, 
battery,  a  shell  prematurely  discharged,  imme-    yaricose  veins,  epilepsy,  and  other  conditions 
diately  after  which  he  descended   into  the    unfitting  men  for  a  military  life,  came  fre- 
caisson,  and,  in  attempting  to  ascend,  being    quently  under  my  notice.    The  recruits  were 
probably  overcome  by  the  gas,  fell  backward,    either  not  inspected  at  all  by  a  medical  officer, 
striking  his  head  and  causing  concussion  of  the    or  else  the  examination  was  so  loosely  con- 
bndn,  from  which  he  died  the  following  day.    ducted  as  to  amount  to  a  farce.    I  know  of 
M^jor  Hunt  was  a  brother  of  ex-Governor    several  regiments  in  which  the  medical  inspec- 
Washington  Hunt  of  New  York,  and  was  a  man    tion  was  performed  by  the  surgeon  walking 
of  great  ability  and  scientific  attainments,  and  a    down  the  Ihie  and  looking  at  the  men  as  they 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  trans-    stood  in  tiie  ranks."    There  has  been  great 
actions  of  the  American  Association  for  the    improvement  in  these  examinations  since  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  various  liter-    autumn  of  1862,  but  even  now  too  many  men 
ary  and  scientific  works  of  the  country.    He    unfit  for  the  service  are  smuggled  into  it, 
was  a  man  of  sincere  patriotism,  and  thorough-    tiirough  the  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
ly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties    the  inspector.    The  emistment  of  weak,  mal- 
es an  officer  and  as  a  man.  formed,  or  sickly  soldiers  is  a  great  crime 
HYGIENE  IN  THE  ARMY.    The  regular    against  the  service.    The  soldier,  to  be  capable 
anny  of  the  United  States,  before  the  com-    of  serving  his  country  effectively  in  the  field, 
mencement  of  the  present  war,  seldom  num-    requires  not  only  sound  health  but  the  ability  to 
bering  in  its  ranks  more  than  12,000  or  13,000    endure  fatigue,  hardships,  exposure,  and  vicis- 
men,  and  with  a  medical  and  hospital  service    atudes  of  climate  with  impunity.    To  admit 
corresponding  to  its  limited  numbers,  had  little    into  the  ranks  a  soldier  who  does  not  possess 
need  of  special  rules  of  hygiene,  or  the  elabori^    this  ability,  infiiots  upon  the  army  not  only  the 
tion  of  any  extensive  system  of  regulating  the    probable  loss  of  his  services,  very  often  at  a 
health  and  physical  comfort  of  its  forces.   But    time  when  they  are  most  needed,  but,  if  he  is 
whenavolanteerarmyof  more  than  half  a  mil-    consigned  to  a  hospital,  requires  the  care  of 
lion  of  men  was  suddenly  called  into  existence,    others  for  his  nursing,  who  might  otherwise  be 
men,  too,  to  whom  camp  life  was  an  entirely    employed  in  the  national  defence.    The  mini- 
new  experience,  who  had  for  the  most  part    mmn  age  at  which  volunteers  are  received 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery,    (eighteeoi  years,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  Con- 
or of  the  thousand  causes  of  disease  which    nivance  of  examining  officers,  below  that  age) 
lurked  in  their  new  mode  of  life,  in  the  di*    is  too  young  for  serviceable  soldiers.    These 
mate,^  exposure,  over  exertion,  unsuitable  or    younff  recruits  break  down  under  the  severe 
insufficient  food,  clothing,  &c,  it  became  evi-    marches  and  privations  of  the  camp,  and  are 
dent  that  it  required  fully  as  much  medical    more  liable  to  those  terrible  scourges  of  the 
skill  and  care  to  prevent  disease  as  to  effect  a    army,  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  to  a 
care  when  it  had  made  its  appearance.    The    fatal  termination  of  wounds  than  those  who 
medical  department  of  the  Government,  aided    enter  the  army  at  twenty  or  over.    The  height 
in  this  matter  most  effectually  by  the  Sanitary    of  the  recruit  (our  minimum  limit  is  five  feet 
Oommiasion,  found  it  necessary  to  give  special    three  inches,  and  there  is  no  maximum,  as  there 
instruoticm  to  the  army  surgeons,  whether  en-    should  be),  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  vigor  of 
gaged  in  examining  recruits  or  in  service  on    the  system,  and  general  aptitude  for  the  sol- 
the  field  or  in  the  hospitals,  in  matters  relat-    dier^s  precession,  are  ^  points  of  great  im« 
ing  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  force ;  and    portance,  and  must  be  carefully  examined  by 
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the  surgeon  before  deciding  to  accept  a  yolnn-  under  his  charge  in  the  highest  effective  con- 
teer.  The  diseases,  defects,  or  deformities  which  dition.  To  the  watchftilness  of  some  snrgeons 
afford  cause  for  rejection  of  recruits  have  been  over  these  agencies,  as  well  as  those  presently 
fully  laid  down  in  the  books  of  instrnction  for  to  be  mentioned,  is  dne  the  superior  conditioQ 
the  examining  surgeons,  and  do  not  come  prop*  in  which  their  regiments  are  always  fonnd. 
erly  within  the  range  of  our  inouiries.  It  is,  But,  aside  from  these  inherent  tendenoiet 
however,  to  carelessness  and  neglect  in  the  in-  to  impair  the  health  of  an  army,  come  anothei 
spection  of  those  who  have  offered  to  enter  the  class  equally  formidable,  to  assail  vigor  and  ef> 
service  that  a  large,  portion  of  the  sickness  of  feotiveness  from  without, 
the  new  troops  is  due,  and  f^om  this  cause  Of  these  external  agencies  the  most  import- 
more  than  any  other  has  it  happened,  more  ant  are  the  atmospheric  condition,  tempera- 
than  once,  that  with  very  large  numbers  on  ture,  light,  heat,  electricity,  water,  soil,  and  lo- 
the  rolls,  the  effective  force  of  our  armies  has  cality  of  camp,  bivouac,  or  barracks,  the  cli- 
often.been  very  small.  mate,  and  the  necessary  accliniiation  where 
But  the  soldier  once  received  into  the  army,  that  climate  is  essentially  different  from  the 
there  are  many  causes  which  tend  to  impair  one  in  which  the  soldier  has  previously  resided, 
his  health,  and  prevent  that .  sound  hygienic  the  habitation,  in  its  plan,  spaoe,  ventilation, 
condition  necessary  to  make  him  effective  and  etc.,  whether  that  habitation  be  a  camp,  bar- 
serviceable.  These  causes  may  be  classed  rack,  or  hospital ;  the  food  of  the  soldier  in  all 
under  one  or  the  other  of  two  heads — those  its  relations,  quantity  and  varieties,  accessary 
inherent  in  the  organism  of  the  soldier,  and  food,  including  condiments,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
those  external  to  that  organism  and  acting  up-  and  tobacco,  and  the  clothing  of  the  army  in 
on  it  only  from  without.  In  the  first  class  may  its  relations  to  health. 

be  enumerated  Race,  which  exerts  a  powerful  On  some  of  these  agencies  a  few  words  of 
influence ;  the  men  of  one  race  being  fax  more  explanation  may  be  desirable.  The  (Umo9pher€ 
subject  to  some  diseases,  and  enjoying  a  great-  is  an  agency  for  the  promot]<m  or  transmission 
erimmunityfrom  others,  than  those  of  another,  of  disease  when  loaded  with  moisture,  e»* 
To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true  even  of  nation-  pecially  when  the  temperature  ia  low,  produc- 
alities,  the  Gelt,  the  Teuton  or  the  Scandinavian  ing  at  such  times  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
having  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  some  often  pulmonary  disease.  A  hot  and  moist  or 
forms  of  disease  from  which  the  Anglo-8ax-  a  hot  and  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
on  is  free,  and  vice  t&na.  In  the  different  races  also  unfavorable  to  health.  The  atmosphere  ia 
of  men  this  difference  becomes  strongly  mark-  also  a  medium  of  imparting  disease,  when  it  is 
ed.  The  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  corrupted  by  noxious  gases,  when  it  is  satur- 
is  principally  composed  of  the  European  or  Oau-  ated  with  the  effluvia  thrown  off  by  perspira- 
caslan  race,  some  regiments  being  largely  Ten-  tion,  as  in  over-crowded  rooms,  tents,  etc. ; 
tonic,  others  mainly  Celtic,  and  others,  the  great  when  it  is  impregnated  with  the  spores  of  fnn- 
m^jority,  of  that  conglomerate  of  different  na«  gi,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  we  denomin- 
tiondities,  the  native-bom  American.  Within  a  ate  malaria ;  and,  perhaps,  when  it  contains 
year  past,  however,  another  element  has  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  ozone.  The  promo- 
added  to  the  army,  in  the  numerous  regiments  tion  of  health  in  these  various  atmospherio 
of  African  descent.  Hie  experiment  has  not  yet  conditions  in  the  army  requires  the  use  of  the 
progressed  quite  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  com-  rubber  blanket,  the  protection  of  tents  where 
pare  the  hygienic  characteristics  ofthe  two  races  possible,  a  sufficiency  of  good  clothing,  the 
very  fully,  but  these  facts  have  been  ascertained :  strict  avoidance  and  prohibition  of  over-crowd- 
the  negro  troops  are  more  subject  to  phthisis,  ing,  whether  in  tent,  barrack,  or  hospital,  the 
scrofulous  fldGTeotions,  and  tetanus,  and  their  carefhl  selection  of  camping  ground  on  high 
wounds  do  not  heal  so  readily  as  those  of  the  and  dry  locations,  to  windward  of  marshes  or 
whites,  but  they  are  far  less  liable  to  malarious  malarious  positions,  and,  if  possible,  with 
diseases,  nervous  affections,  or  the  influence  of  water  between  the  camp  and  the  marsh ;  the 
the  syphilitic  poison  than  the  white  troops.  The  building  of  fires,  wherever  there  are  not  mili- 
mortaiity  from  disease  among  tliem  has  been  tary  reasons  to  prevent ;  the  flooring  of  tents, 
thus  far  proportionally  much  below  that  in  the  and  the  raising  of  the  floors  of  barracks  some 
white  regiments  in  the  departments  of  Ten-  distance  above  the  ground.  The  administra- 
nessee,  the  Gul^  and  the  South.  There  are  tion  of  quinine  or  cinchonine  in  small  doses 
three  or  four  regiments  of  Indians  and  half-  daily  to  the  men  when  exposed  to  malaria,  is 
breeds  on  the  western  frontier,  but  they  are  also  an  important  prophylactic  against  the  inter- 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  offer  the  oppor-  mittent  and  remittent  fevers  which  would 
tunity  of  a  f^ir  comparison.  Age,  Umperament^  otherwise  prostrate  so  many  of  them. 
hereditary  tendencies,  habit  in  the  mode  oflife^  The  temperature  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
morbid  and  meiotts  habits,  and  the  natural  eofi-  upon  the  health  of  the  army.  When  provided 
stitution  are  also  among  the  agencies  inhe-  with  proper  clothing  and  food,  the  tempera- 
rent  to  the  organism  which  influence'  the  by-  ture  has  rarely  been  so  low  as  to  effect  serious 
gienic  condition  of  the  soldier,  all  of  which  injury  upon  persons  in  health.  In  a  few  in- 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  regimental  stanoes,  however,  men  in  cavalry  expeditions, 
surgeon  who  would  keep  the  body  of  soldiers  or  in  transit  from  one  point  to  another,  where 
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they  had  hecome  very  wet  and  were  sab-  oos  simple  processes  in  nse  in  the  army,  and 
seqnently  subjected  to  the  cold  in  a  season  of  at  permanent  camps,  barracks,  and  hospitals 
immeasurable  sererity,  have  suffered  from  fro-  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  wa- 
zen  extremities.  With  the  sick  or  wonnded  tor  used  in  the  purest  possible  condition.  The 
when  exposed  the  sudden  accession  of  a  low,  use  of  wator  in  bathing  and  thorough  ablution 
moist  temperature  often  proves  &tal,  idiopathio  by  the  soldiers  is  a  matter  so  important  that  it 
and  traumatic  totanus  supervening,  and  cans-  should  be  insisted  upon  wherever  it  is  possible 
ing  speedy  death.  Apoplexy,  bronchitis,  pneu-  to  obtain  sufficient  wator  for  the  purpose,  but 
monia,  diarrhea,  and  rheumatism  are  often  the  time  of  taking  the  bath,  the  condition  of 
induced  by  it ;  dear,  bracing,  moderately  cold  the  men  when  taking  it,  and  the  tomperature, 
weather  is  h^hly  conducive  to  health.  The  should  be  carefully  attonded  to  by  the  surgeon, 
amount  of  siobiess  is  less  than  one  half  during  I>r.  Calvin  Guttor,  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Mas- 
the  win|er  months  of  the  summer  ratio.  In  aachnsetts  regiments^  and  for  some  time  bri- 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  1862,  March  was  g^e  surgeon,  kept  the  men  in  his  command  in 
the  healthiest  month,  and  July  the  sickliest ;  in  perfect  health  during  the  intonsely  hot  summer 
the  army  of  Western  Yirgtaia,  May  was  the  of  1868,  In  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee, 
healthiest  and  October  Uie  sickliest  In  South  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  oleanliness  and 
Carolina,  March  was  the  healthiest;  in  Florida,  frequent  bathing,  the  careful  selection  of  po- 
December,  while  in  July  the  ratio  of  sickness  sitions  for  the  camps,  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 
was  more  than  five  times  as  great  In  Kansas  necessary  exposure  to  the  sun.  Similar  care 
the  health  of  the  troops  was  best  in  May,  would  have  been  rewarded,  in  most  regiments 
and  worst  in  Septomber.  High  temperatures  or  brigades  in  the  field,  with  similar  success, 
are  prolific  in  disease,  unless  great  caution  is  The  influence  of  ioil  and  locality  upon  the 
exercised.  Sunstroke  is  very  prevalent,  and  health  of  an  army  is  also  very  important 
to  prevent  it  the  troops  should  wear  the  Zouave  Some  soils  retain  the  heat  of  the  sun  much 
turban,  or  a  wet  folded  cloth  in  their  cap.  Dis-  longer  than  others;  this  is  especially  the  case 
eases  of  the  liver,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  fe-  with  sandy  soils  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
vers  also  prevail  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  con-  clayey  character,  or  those  composed  of  decom- 
stant  care  of  the  surgeon  is  requisite  to  ward  posed  vegeteble  matter.  The  latter,  on  the 
them  off.  other  hand,  retain  moisture  with  great  tenad- 
Wdter  IB  a  very  active  agent  both  in  promot-  ty,  and  hence  are  unfitted  for  healthful  camp- 
ing and  in  preventing  disease  in  camps,  barracks,  ing  grounds.  A  clayey  soil,  overlaid  with 
and  garrisons.  In  its  use  for  drinking  and  cook-  f^yel^  is,  of  all  others,  the  worst  for  the 
ing  purposes  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  health  site  of  a  camp,  and  should  never  be  chosen 
that  it  should  be  at  least  moderately  pure,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  other.  Dry, 
yet  it  seldom  is  so.  Hie  water  for  the  use  of  ar-  sandy  positions  sloping  to  wator,  to  secure 
mies  in  the  field  is  supplied  usually  from  rivers  good  drainage,  with  wood  at  no  great  distance, 
or  streams,  from  springs,  or  from  pools  or  ponds,  yet  not  overshadowing  the  camp,  and  where 
very  rarely  flrom  wells  or  from  cistoms,  in  the  sun  can  have  access  to  the  ground  and  dry 
whioh  rainwater  has  been  collected.  In  bar-  up  the  moisture  speedily,  are  preferable  to 
racks  or  hospitals,  cistoms,  wells  or  reservoirs  all  others.  The  locality  should  not  be  in  a 
are  the  usual  sources  of  supply.  Rainwater,  valley  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  rather  on  a  hill- 
though  containing  some  impurities  acquired  slope — not  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  height,  since 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  roofe,  eto.,  the  soldiers  would  be  exhausted  in  the  trans- 
from  which  it  is  collected,  conteins  fewer  hurt-  portetion  of  fuel,  eto. ;  not  on  a  plain  unless 
fal  Bubstences  in  solution  or  admixture  than  the  plain  is  extensive  and  dry. 
water  obtained  from  any  other  source.  River  Aji  army  going,  as  the  army  of  the  United 
water  usually  contains  earthy  and  sometimes  States  have  done,  to  tkdifnate  warmer  than  that 
mineral  substances,  and  when  drawn  from  in  whioh  they  had  previously  resided,  find  a 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  town  has  also  more  necessity,  if  health  is  to  be  maintained,  for  care 
or  less  animal  matter  in  solution.  Spring  in  diet  and  habits,  and  should  as  far  as  poesi- 
wator  and  well  water  also  very  generally  ble  adopt  the  customs  and  food  of  the  people 
contain  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  mineral  of  the  new  cUmate,  to  secure  that  acclimation 
salts  in  solution,  while  water  from  pools,  without  which  the  change  will  be  likely  to 
marshes  or  stagnant  ponds,  is  largely  chaived  prove  fatal  to  large  numbers.  The  food  in  a 
with  conferviB  and  infusoria,  and  is  thus  hot  climate  should  be  to  a  greater  extent  com- 
more  ii^jurious  in  ite  effeoto  than  any  other,  posed  of  fruito  and  amylaoeous  substances, 
producing  typhoid  and  pdudal  fevers,  and  Meat  and  spirituous  liquors  should  be  spar- 
other  diseases  of  a  grave  character.  The  ingly  used  m  health,  and  coffee  or  tea  sub- 
presence  of  earthy  or  mineral  substences  very  stituted  for  the  latter.  The  clothing  should 
generally  induces  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  be  adapted  to  the  climato,  and  violent  exercise 
sometimes  serious  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  avoided  in  that  portion  of  the  day  when  the 
To  prevent  tliese  evil  results  from  the  use  of  heat  is  most  intense.  The  use  of  anti-scorbu- 
impure  water,  the  surgeon  of  each  regiment  tics  and  sub-acids,  to  avoid  scurvy,  is  indispen- 
should  require  dl  water  drank  or  used  for  sable, 
cooking  to  be  filtered  by  some  one  of  the  numer-  The  hdbitationB  of  the  soldiers  greatly  in^ 
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flnenoe  their  hygienic  conditaon.  These  may  be  pomtion,  and  the  earth  on  which  they  stood  al- 
considered  under  three  heads :  camps,  in  the  lowed  to  sun,  and  the  sides  of  the  tents  raised 
feld,  consisting  of  tents  or  huts;  harraetitoT  to  admit  fresh  air.  With  the  observance  of 
those  in  garrisons  or  camps  of  instruction,  and  these  precautions,  a  camp  life  is  favoraUe 
hospitals  for  the  side  or  wounded.  In  camp,  rather  tiian  prejudidal  to*  health, 
there  are  seyeral  descriptions  of  tent  used,  the  The  attention  to  yentilatioa,  the  avoidance 
principal  of  which  are  tiie  Wedge  tent^  now  of  overcrowding,  and  the  careM  observance  of 
mlling  into  disuse  from  its  inconvenience ;  the  cleanliness,  so  requisite  in  camp,  are  still  mori 
Sibley  tent,  conoid  in  form  with  a  movable  necessary  in  barracks,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
/cowl  at  the  top,  so  arranged  as  to  be  earihr  there  ehould  be  strict  regard  given  to  bathing  and 
shifted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ablution  by  every  inmate.  Most  of  the  barracks 
or  a  modification  of  it  made  by  fastening  three  have  ample  provision  for  this,  and  it  should  be 
poles  together  at  one  endf  the  other  ends  being  enforced,  if  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  d^ipline. 
separated  so  as  to  form  a  large  tripod;  and  While  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
the  Bell  tent,  so  named  from  its  form,  and  which  hygienic  condition  of  the  camps  and  bairacks, 
is  ventilated  by  a  window  cut  in  one  side  near  a  work  in  which  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  the 
the  top,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  canvas  flap*  Sanitary  Commission  have  rendered  yaluable 
These  tents  are  in  use  by  the  men ;  the  Sibley  is  service  to  the  army  and  to  the  me^mkl  depart- 
intended  for  fifteen  infimtry  soldiers,  or  thir-  ment,  that  department  has  performed  a  Hercu- 
teen  mounted  men,  too  large  a  number  for  effec*  lean  labor  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  fiS3 
tive  ventilation  or  comfort.  The  officers*  tent  is  general  hospitals,  in  difi)drent  parts  of  the  conn- 
square,  and  has  a  canvas  wall  four  feet  high,  try,  beside  a  very  considerable  number  of  post 
which  can  be  raised  all  around.  It  has  also  a  and  garrison  hospitals.  These  hospitals  are 
fiy  or  movable  canvas  flap  on  eadi  side  of  the  generally  temporary  structures,  intended  to 
roof,  which  aids  in  preventing  the  heat  of  the  last,  without  material  repaini,  for  ten  years,  but 
sun  or  the  rain  from  entering.  The  hospital  tent  in  their  vast  extent,  their  admirable  plans,  and 
is  larger  and  higher,  being  15  feet  square  and  12  their  completeness  of  outfit,  they  have  never 
feet  high,  with  a  wall  4}  feet  high,  and  has  a  been  approached  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 
heavy  fiy.  The  ends  are  open,  and  it  is  so  ar-  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  War  De- 
ranged that  two  or  more  can  be  Joined  togeth*  partment  had  no  hospitals,  save  a  few  post  and 
er,  forming  a  continuous  ward.  On  the  march  garrison  establishments  of  antiquated  design, 
the  troops  sometimes  use  the  small  shelter  tent  and  whose  aggregate  capacity  was  lees  than  that 
or  tent  cPabri,  composed  of  canvas  sheets  and  of  a  single  one  of  the  magnificent  structures 
jointed  sticks,  of  which  each  one  of  the  four  since  erected.  In  the  battles  of  the  spring  of 
I  soldiers  who  are  to  occupy  it  carries  his  por-  1862,  though  new  hospitals  were  erected  with 
tion.  These  afford  a  slight  protection  from  the  utmost  rapidity,  consistent  with  their 
rains  and  heavy  dews  at  night,  but  most  of  the  thorough  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  tibe  pa- 
soldiers  prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Where  tients,  they  were  inadequate  to  accommodate 
a  camp  is  somewhat  permanent,  the  soldiers  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
often  build  huts.  These  are  generally  larce  who  needed  care,  and  the  Government  was 
enough  to  contain  20  men,  and  should,  but  do  compelled  to  solicit  the  admission  of  its  patient 
not  ^ways,  have  a  ridge  ventilation.  There  sufferers  into  the  civil  hospitals  in  the  large 
is  a  great  tendency  to  overcrowding  in  the  cities.  In  this  way  many  were  raovided  for  in 
camps,  by  placing  them  too  ckwely  on  the  plot  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
selected  for  a  camp.  The  army  regulations,  Pittsbuig,  Oindnnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville. 
based  on  the  number  of  men  in  the  old  Wedge  The  pushing  forward  of  the  new  hospitals  to 
tent,  prescribed  a  density  of  population  equal  completion,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  otiiers, 
to  86,448  to  the  square  mile,  a  far  greater  num-  meantime  occupied  the  energies  of  the  Quar- 
ber  than  are  crowded  into  the  same  space  in  termaster-General  and  the  Surgeon- General, 
either  London  or  New  York.  With  the  SiMey  both  men  of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  and 
tent,  the  application  of  this  rule  would  have  in  the  autunm  of  1862,  they  were  able  to  an- 
led  to  a  density  nearly  three  times  greater  than  nounce  their  readiness  to  accommodate  in  their 
this.  The  evil  effects  of  such  overcrowding  own  hospitals  all  their  sick  and  wounded.  In 
were  soon  exhibited  in  the  increase  of  sickness  the  construction  and  administration  d  those 
in  the  camps,  and  the  space  occupied  has  been  hospitals  the  Snrgeon-Cteneral  laid  down  these 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  commandiog  generals,  principles  to  be  observed : 
The  police  regulations  of  the  camp  must  be  1st.  That  they  should  be  capable  of  being 
strictly  enforced,  or  there  is  invariably  a  serious  well  ventilated. 

increase  of  illness.    Every  tent  or  hut  must  2d.  That  each  should  be  sufficiently  capacious 

have  a  trench  around  it,  tiie  streets  and  open  for  the  number  of  inmates  it  was  to  contain, 

spaces  must  be  careftiUy  swept  every  day,  and  8d.  That  tiiey  should  admit  oi  good  drainage. 

all  garbage  and  filth  carried  off,  the  latrines  4th.  That  they  should  be  provided  with  a 

placed  to  leeward  of  the  camp,  and  a  foot  of  sufficient  number  of  windows. 

hesh  earth  thrown  on  them  daily,  fires  built  in  6tii.  That  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other 

the  open  spaces,  as  often  as  military  necessity  offices  of  administration,  should  be  separated 

will  admit,  tents  struck  and  moved  to  another  from  the  wards,  well  arranged,  and  of  ample  size. 
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6tb.  That  effident  watep-olosetsy  ablation,  other  point  insisted  npon  was  that  no  patient 

and  bathing  aooommodations  shoold  be  pro-  i^onld  have  less  than  1,000  (except  under  very 

yided.  peooliar  cironmstances  not  less  than  1,200)  onbio 

7th.  That  they  should  be  amply  supplied  with  feet  of  space,  and  the  air  of  this,  by  the  system 

water  and  gas,  or  other  means  of  illumination,  of  ventilation,  constantly  chan^g* 

8th.  That  the  furniture  of  all  kinds  should  The  pavilions  were  to  be  raisea  at  least  one 

be  of  suitable  quality.  foot,  generally  two,  above  the  ground  ;  the 

9th.  That  the  officers  and  attendants  should  floors  to  be  coated  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax 

have  their  proper  respective  duties  assigned  to  and  oil,  to  prevent  any  liquid  from  soaking 

them,  and  that  they  should  be  in  number  suffi-  into  them ;  the  baths  and  water  closets  to  be  at 

cient  for  the  wants  of  the  sick.  the  extreme  end  of  the  pavilions,  and  form  an 

10th.  That  proper  rules  should  be  established  angle  with  them,  and  to  be  connected  with 

for  the  government  of  the  hospital,  for  the  diet  sudi  a  system  of  sewerage  as  would  convey  all 

of  the  inmateSf  and  for  preserving  order  and  an  offensive  matters  and  odors  away  instantly.  A 

efficient  state  of  police.  ward  or  pavilion  was  not  to  contain  more  than 

The  idea  of  a  hospital,  conceived  by  most  fifty-two  beds,  and  these  were  to  be  placed  in 
non-professional  readers,  is  that  of  a  huge  bar-  pairs  with  three  feet  space  between  the  two, 
rack-looking  building  or  buildings,  three  or  and  each  pair  to  be  placed  between  the  win- 
four  stories  in  height,  gloomy  in  appearance,  dows;  the  two  beds  occupying  an  average 
and  into  whose  cavernous  walla  many  a  poor  space  of  fifteen  feet  in  the  length  of  the  ward, 
unfortunate  enters,  but  very  few  return  to  the  and  of  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  a 
life  and  bustle  of  the  outer  world.  This  typi-  passage  way  of  ten  feet  to  extend  through  the 
cal  hospital  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con-  middle  of  the  ward  for  its  whole  length,  thus 
oeption  of  Sargeon-Geoeral  Hammond,  or  the  making  the  width  of  each  ward  twenty-five 
able  medical  dhrectors  and  surgeons  who  have  feet,  and  its  length,  if  it  contains  fifty-two 
been  his  coacyutors  in  planning  and  superin-  beds,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  the 
tending  the  construction  of  the  Qeneral  Hospi-  additional  twenty-five  feet  being  occupied  with 
tals  of  the  Army.  They  started  with  certain  water  closets,  scullery,  iSco.,  at  one  end,  and 
fundamental  ideas  of  construction,  which  have  wardmasters\  nurses*  rooms,  and  mess  room  at 
been  carried  through  all  their  hospitals.  The  the  other.  In  the  practical  af)plication  of  these 
first  of  these  was  ridge  rentilation,  or  the  sup-  principles,  it  has  been  found  better  not  to  have 
plying  a  way  of  egress  for  the  foul  air  of  the  the  wards  quite  so  long,  and  they  generally 
ward  by  an  opening  of  from  ten  inches  to  contain  only  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  beds  (some 
three  feet  at  the  ridge  or  apex  of  the  roof^  pro-  only  twenty-four) ;  or,  if  there  are  fifty-two, 
tected  from  the  a&iission  of  rain,  snow,  or  they  occupy  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  feet  to 
violent  winds  by  a  false  roof,  raised  four  the  pair.  The  first  large  hospital  built  upon  the 
inches  above  the  true  one,  and  projecting  principles  presented  by  the  surgeon-general,' 
over  it  on  each  side  about  two  feet,  A  per-  was  the  l^ost  Philadelphia  Hospil^  situated  at 
forated  iron  plate  near  the  fioor  and  behind  the  intersection  of  Forty-fourth  and  Spruce 
each  bed  admits  the  fresh  air,  which  passes  streets,  half  a  mile  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
thus  upwards,  and  forces  the  foul  air  through  city  of  Philadelphia.  Wesu^oin  an  engraving 
the  roof  opening.  This  forms  the  summer  ven-  {Sig,  1)  of  the  general  plan.  The  corridors  are 
tilation.  In  winter  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  each860feetlong,14feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high, 
around  the  stove  from  below,  and  passing  be-  and  serve  as  mess  rooms  for  the  pavilion.  There 
tween  the  stove  and  an  outer  casing  of  zinc,  are  si  pavilions,  hbh^  each  24  feet  wide,  and 
which  surrouDds  it,  is  distributed  through  the  18  feet  high  at  the  eaves;  they  are  now  of  un- 
room ;  while  a  large,  square  wooden  tube  open  equal  length,  ranging  from  150  to  260  feet, 
at  the  bottom,  and  extending  to  the  roof,  re-  Between  the  corridors  is  the  administrative 
ceives  and  encloses  the  pipe  a(  tiie  stove  to  its  building,  a.  There  are  three  kitchens,  cee; 
termination  above  the  ridge,  and  thus  becomes  two  laundries,  dd;  a  chapel, «;  store  rooms, 
the  ventilator  of  that  portion  of  the  ward.  //;  a  mess  room  for  special  occasions,  g ; 

Another  new  feature  in  the  construction  of  two  buildings  ior  officers'  quarters,  h  h ;  boiler 

these  hospitals  was  the  entire  separation  of  the  room,  • ;  residence  of  surgeon  in  charge,  k; 

wards  from  the  administrative  portion  of  the  water  tanks,  2;  barber  shop  and  printing  of- 

hospital,  and  the  making  of  each  ward  a  sin-  fice,  m  and  n;  boiler  and  tank,  o;  smoking 

gle  one  story  pavilion,  removed  so  far  from  rooms,  p  p ;  reading  and  lecture  room,  q ; 

everyotherwardor  building,  that  it  couldhave  knapsack  room,  r;  guard  room,  «;  stable,  t; 

the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  the  free  circulation  guard,  n.     The  pavilions  are  21  feet  apart, 

of  pure  air  on  both  sides  of  it,  throughout  the  which  is  too  close  by  at  least  ten  feet.    The 

day,  while  at  the  same  time  one  end  of  each  building  is  of  wood,  lathed  and  plastered  on 

ward  opened  from  a  corridor  which  would  serve  the  outside.    Its  cost,  aside  from  fhrnitnre,  ex- 

as  a  covered  haU  for  exercise  to  the  convalescing  ceeded  $200,000.  It  has  8,124  beds.  The  num- 

patients,  and  through  which  there  was  com-  her  of  medical  officers   is  fifty-two,  beside 

munication  with  the  administrative  buildings,  eighteen  medical  cadets,  and  of  cooks,  nurses. 

The  pavilions  were  to  have  their  long  diameter,  and  other  attendants,  four  himdred  and  sixty- 

where  possible,  a  north  and  south  line.    An-  four.    There  are  also  three  chaplains. 
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A  etiU  finer  example  of  a  great  militaiy  ho»-  pbu.  This  Tut  eitabluIimeDt  coitBtite  of  61 
pital,  the  largeat  in  the  world,  is  the  Mower  pavilions,  each  17fi  feet  long,  20  wide,  eiclo- 
Qeneral  Hospital,  at  Oheotnnt  Hill,  Philadel-    sive  of  the  water  doaet  and  scollerf  whicli 


project  from  the  psTilion,  14  feet  high  to  the  tened  elllpaoidal  form,  16  feet  wide,  and  2,400 
eaves,  and  10  feet  to  the  rid^.  Theee  pa-  feet  loDg,  encloeing  an  area  of  041,460  square 
vilioua  prcgect  in  radii  from  a  corridor  of  flat-    feet    Acroas  the  uiorter  diameter  of  the  ellip- 
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Boid^  BM  well  as  around  its  drcomference  is  a  rail- 
road for  moving  food,  fuel,  furniture,  carrying 
the  patients  to  their  wards,  &c.  The  adminis- 
trative portion  of  the  building  is  in  the  oentral 
plot  The  pavilions  are  twenty  feet  apart  at  the 
corridor,  and  forty  feet  at  the  distant  extrem- 
ities, and  the  circulation  of  air  around  them  is 
thus  secured.  The  sides  of  the  corridor  are  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  glass  sashes,  which, 


in  summer,  are  entirely  removed.  During  in- 
clement weather  they  are  closed,  and  the  cor- 
ridor is  furnished  with  fifty  large  stoves,  and 
used  as  an  exercise  hall,  for  those  patients  who 
are  able  to  leave  their  word.  To  each  ward, 
at  the  end  nearest  the  corridor,  a  mess  room  is 
attached,  sufficiently  large  for  the  use  of  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  leave  their  beds.  The 
following  plan  (fig.  2)  shows  the  arrangement  of 


(Fia.  2.) 


»so     S9    2o    ao  4o    so    §o     m    90    90    wo 

OBOUND-PLAN  OV  WiJU>  PAVILION  OP  CHESTNUT  HILL  BOSFITjLL. 

a  ward  pavilion  in  detail :  a  is  the  wari  room,  feet  at  the  farther  end.  They  are  145  feet 
occupying  150  i^et  in  length  of  the  pavilion,  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high  to  the 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  containing  fifty-two  eaves,  and  18  to  the  ridge.  The  ventilation  is 
beds;  &,  the  mess  room;  e,  scullery;  <2,  bath  perfect.  Each  patient  bas  1,116  cubic  feet  of 
room;  e,  water  closet;  /,  ablution  room;  g^  space.  The  second,  the  Lincoln  General  Hos- 
wardmaster's  room.  The  pavilions  are  four  or  pital,  at  Washington  city  {^g,  5),  has  its  pavilions 
five  feet  narrower  than  they  should  be,  and  placed  en  echeSmy  along  a  corridor,  forming 
when  the  beds  are  all  fhll  there  are  but  960  two  sides  of  an  acute-angled  triangle.  The  ad- 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  patient ;  but  as  this  is  ministrative  building  is  at  the  apex,  and  the 
constantly  changed  by  the  admirable  ventila-  kitchen,  &c.,  inclosed  within  the  angle.  This 
tion,  it  is  nearly  sufficient.  The  number  of  hospital  accommodates  1,200  patients.  By  this 
beds  is  8,820.  There  is  a  force  of  622  officers,  arrangement  a  thorough  ventilation  of  each 
attendants,  guard,  &c.,  attached  to  the  hospi-  ward  is  secured,  while  all  the  wards  have  the 
taL  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  over  $250,-  same  direction  and  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
000.  The  McOlellan  Hospital,  situated  in  the  at  the  same  time— a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  though  smaller  portance. 

(1,040  beds).  Is,  perjiaps,  more  nearly  perfect  In  the  West  large  hospitals  on  some  one  of 

than  any  other  yet  erected.    The  corridor  is  these,  or  similar  plans,  have  been  erected  at 

of  a  flattened  ovoidal  form,  from  the  ends  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Madison,  Ev- 

which  the  pavilions  project.    These  pavilions  ansville,  and  New  Albany,  Indiana ;  and  others 

are  wider,  larger,  and  iurther  apart  than  at  are  building  at  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Davenport, 

the    Mower   Hospital.      The   administrative  Iowa ;  and  other  points, 

building  is  in  the  centre  and  connected  with  For  field  hospitals,  the  hospital  tent  is  un- 

the  corridor  by  two  straight  passage  ways.  In  doubtedly  preferable  to  any  building.    Where 

the  ground-plan  (fig.  8),  a  is  the  main  cor-  a  camp  is  somewhat  permanent,  the  improved 

ridor ;  hhh,  wards ;  e,  administrative  building,  Crimean  tent  with  double  walls,  ridge  ventila- 

two  stories  high;  d^  kitchen;  0,  laundry;  f,  Hon,  and  the  admission  of  pure  air  near  the 

clothing  and  guard  rooms;  ^,  engine  room;  A,  fioor,  answers  a  good  purpose.    In  both,  spe- 

stable ;  t,  provision  and  knapsack  store  room;  cial  attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilation,  and 

h,  quarters  of  medical  officers  in  charge.  over-crowding  carefully  avoided. 

We  give  below  ground-plans  of  two  other  In  the  lighting  and  warming  of  hospitals, 

military  hospitals  of  large  size,  each  arranging  special  care  is  now  taken  to  avoid  vitiating  the 

the  pavilions  in  a  different  way.  but  all  observ-  air  by  the   gases   produced  by  combustion, 

ing  the  same  principles.    The  first  is  the  Ham-  Where  it  is  possible,  iUuminating  gas  is  used, 

mond  General  Hospital,  at  Point  Lookout  (fig.  4),  but  the  vitiated  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are 

in  which  sixteen  pavilions  project  from  a  circu-  conducted  off  by  chimneys  in  such  a  way  as  to 

lar  corridor.  The  administrative  building  is  the  increase  the  ventilation  of  the  ward.    If  gas 

wide  structure  at  the  upper  side  of  the  circle,  cannot  be  obtained,  the  vegetable  oils  or  par- 

and  the  kitchen,  laundry,  guard  room,  dead  affine,  spermaceti,  or  wax  candles  are  preferable 

house,  Sso.y  are  in  the  centre.    The  pavilions  to  any  other  modes  of  illamination.    Coal  or 

here  are  40  feet  apart  at  the  corridor,  and  75  petroleum  oils,  camphene  and  burning  fiuid,  ir- 
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rit&te  the  tangs,  and  affbot  the  respiration. 
The  animal  oils  siTe  off  carbon,  carbonio  add, 
and  carbnretted  hydrogen  in  too  lai^e  qoantitj 
to  be  desirable.  The  tkestang  of  the  hoapitu 
wards  should  be  connected  as  br  as  possible 
with  the  Tentilation.  The  usual  method  is  bj 
stoves,  thongh  in  some,  hot  water  is  introdnced 
with  advantage.  Kottan's  ejttem  would  seem 
to  possess  advantages  over  any  other  plan  of 
warming  and  ventilatltm,  but,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  been  introdnced.  The  temper- 
ature ta  cold  weather  is  oarefhll;  watched,  and 


is  not  allowed  to  vary  mnch  from  W*  to  W 
Fahrenheit 

The  alimmtation  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  items  in  the  hjgienio  condition 
of  the  arra7>  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  medioal  and  oommissary  officers  of  the 
Gov^rtunent,  to  the  arrangement  and  character 
of  the  ration,  in  order  to  ftimish  soch  combina- 
tions of  food,  and  of  snch  quality,  as  should  be 
best  adapted  to  m^nt^  the  uealdi  and  strength 
of  the  soldier  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The 
rations  of  most  of  the  European  armies  are  de- 
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fective  in  these  reerpecte.  The  quantity  of  meat 
is  generally  too  low,  and  in  some,  the  supply 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  is  altogether  madeqnat^.  The  fearfbl 
prevalence  of  typhus  fbvers,  and  of  eonrvy  and 
other  caoheotio  diseases,  in  the  British  and* 
French  armies  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  un- 
questionably  owing  to  the  poor  quality  and 
scanty  quality  of  the  rations.  The  British 
soldier  receives  at  home  stations  sixteen  ounces 
of  bread,  and  twelve  onncea  of  flesh  meat  un- 
cooked ;  on  foreign  stations,  nxteen  ounces  of 
bread,  or  twelve  ounoea  of  biscuit,  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  meat,  ft-esh  or  salt.    This  is  charged 


to  him  at  three  and  a  half  pence  per  day  abroad, 
or  four  and  a  half  pence  per  day  at  home.  Cof- 
fee, sngar,  pepper,  potatoes,  s^t,  or  nhatever 
else  he  may  need,  he  must  pnrcbase  from  his 
own  f^ds,  where  and  how  he  can.  In  a  few 
of  the  foreign  stations,  as  at  Hong  Eong  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  salt,  in  insaffioient  qoantities,  are  issued  as 
component  parts  of  the  ration.  In  the  United 
States  army,  the  ration  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  pay,  and  consists  of  the  following  arti- 
cles :  bread  or  flour,  I  lb.  6  oz. ;  fresh  and  salt 
beef,  1  lb.  4  oa.,  or  pork  or  booon,  12  oi. ;  po- 
tatoes, 1  lb.  three  tjmea  a  week ;  riee,  1  yV  oz. ; 
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poffee,  1  I*"!  oz. ;  or  tea,  ^^  of  «n  oz. ;  sugar,    a  gill ;  aalt,  iVV  of  &  giU ;  in  addition  to  tl 
2  i*j  oz. ;  beaos,  iVf  of  a  gdl ;  viDegar,  ^^  of    above,  1  lb.  of  spenn  candles,  or  1}  Iba,  of  ai 
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aniantine  caodlea,  o; 
and  4  lbs.  of  soap,  a 
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H  lbs.  of  tallotr  candle^    rationfl.    Pepper  bas  olao  been  recently  added 
a  issned  to  each  hundred    to  the  ration,  and  extra  igines  of  pickles,  fruita, 
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saaerkraut,  and  other  vegetables  are  made,  erting  an  Infiueiuse  npon  the  hygienio  condition 

whenever  the  medical  officers  consider  them  of  the  army,  lame  clothing  of  ^enoldier.  This 

necessary  for  the  health  of  the  troops.    When-  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  relation  to  its  snffi- 

ever  it  is  practicable  for  the  troops  to  bake  ciencj  in  protecting  from  cold,  in  guarding  the 

their  own  bread,  flonr  is  issned,  and  as  the  body  against  excessive  heat,  in  permitting  the 

amonnt  of  bread  thus  produced  would  be  ex*  free  use  of  the  limbs,  and  in  rendering  the 

cessive  for  a  ration,  the  surplus  flour  is  resold  man  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  mark  for  the 

to  Government  at  cost,  and  a  company  fund  fire  of  the  enemy.    The  sudden  changes  and 

formed,  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  rapid  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from 

additional  articles  of  food  or  comfort  as  may  heat  to  cold  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States,} 

be  desired.    In  time  of  peace,  company  gar-  render  woollen  clothing  preferable  to  any  other 

dens  are  cultivated  at  every  military  post,  and  for  army  use,  though  for  a  idiort  time  in  the 

furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  summer,  in  the  Bouthem  departments,  cotton, 

The  ration  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  wants  duck  or  Jeans  might  be  used  with  advantage, 

of  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  very  general  custom  The  color  of  the  clothing,  experience  has  fully 

in  the  army  for  the  companies  to  sell  back  a  settled,  should  be  light  blue,  or  gray,  and  for 

portion  of  it  which  is  unconsumed,  to  the  com-  the  purpose  of  being  less  distinctly  seen  by 

missary,  and  from  the  company  fhnd  thus  form-  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy,  red,  which 

ed,  obtain  milk,  fruits;  or  other  luxuries.  had  at  the  beginning  of  liie  war  been  adopted 

It  is  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  and  good  by  some  regiments,  proves  more  objectionable 
quality  of  this  ration,  that  with  the  exceptions  than  any  other  color.  The  kepi  or  smidl  cap 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  there  has  been  lit-  is  preferable  to  most  other  forms  of  head- 
tie  or  no  tendency  to  scurvy  in  the  army,  and  gear,  tiiough  the  soft  hat  is  not  without  some 
no  indications  of  insufficient  alimentation.  In  advantages,  and  the  tarboMh  or  turban  of  the 
the  case  of  the  army  in  the  Department  of  the  Zouaves  is  valuable  as  a  protection  from  the 
South,  in  Folly  and  Morris  Islands  in  the  sum-  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  neck,  if  covered  at 
mer  of  1868,  diere  was  for  some  time  difficulty  all,  should  only  have  the  lightest  and  loosest  of 
in  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  some  articles  com-  coverings.  The  trousers  &ould  be  loose  and 
prised  in  the  ration,  especially  the  fresh  meat  full,  and  the  shoes  broad  and  long  enough  for. 
and  vegetables,  and  the  quality  of  the  biscuit  easy  walking.  Gaiters  of  linen,  woollen,  or 
was  poor,  partly  probably  from  the  sea  voyage ;  leather,  are  advantageous,  supporting  the  leg 
the  men  were  meanwhile  exposed  to  extraor-  and  preventing  varicose  veins, 
dinary  fatigue,  and  severe  labor,  and  though  few  It  is  owing  to  the  care  and  persistence  with 
cases  of  clearly  defined  scurvy  appeared,  there  which  these  various  hygienic  measures  have 
were  cachetic  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  been  urged  upon  the  army,  and  the  great  pains 
disease  which  prevailed.  To  the  extraordinary  which  have  been  taken  to  instruct  and  train  the 
and  humane  efforts  of  the  Sanitciry  Commission^  army  surgeons,  and  nurses  in  the  hospitals  for 
in  providing  ice,  lemons,  oranges,  lime  juic^i  their  duties,  that   the  army  of  the  United 

Eotatoes,  onions,  and  other  anti-scorbutiGS  in  States,  composed  almost  wholly  of  volunteers, 
irge  quantities,  and  furnishing  them  freely  to  whose  whole  mode  of  life  has  been  changed 
themen,  is  unquestionably  due  the  preservation  by  their  new  vocations,  the  greater  part  of 
of  that  army  f^om  scurvy,  in  its  worst  forms,  them  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health, 
Gen.  Grant^s  army,  during  the  siege  of  Vicks-  with  surgeons  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 
burg,  was  in  a  similar  condition  of  danger ;  the  previous  training  in  military  medicine  or  sur- 
salt  beef  and  hard  tack,  which,  for  a  time,  con-  gery,  and  many  of  whom  were  utterly  unfitted 
stituted  their  principal  food,  from  the  difficulty  for  tiieir  duties,  has  maintained  a  lower  sick 
of  transportation,  proving  insufficient  to  main-  rate,  as  well  as  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  than 
tain  the  men  in  sound  h^th  under  the  severe  any  other  army  in  modem  times.  This  result 
labors  of  the  siege.  Here  again  the  hospital  has  been  reached  too,  while  the  regions  in 
visitors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  discovered  which  the  army  has  been  stationed  have  in 
the  danger  of  scurvy ;  and  potatoes,  onions,  general  been  exceedingly  unhealthy  to  the  un- 
sauerkraut,  &c.,  were  sent  forward  in  immense  acclimated,  quite  as  insalubrious  as  any  part  of 
quantities,  and  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Crimea.  The  attain- 
There  was  a  similar  danger  for  a  time  at  Chat-  ment  of  so  gratifying  a  result  is  due  in  a  great 
tanooga,after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  at  degree  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
Knoxville  during  the  siege,  the  men  subsisting  which,  by  its  careful,  regular  and  special  med- 
for  some  weeks  on  half  rations ;  but  with  the  ical  inspections  of  every  army  corps,  and  all 
removal  of  the  obstructions  to  transportation,  the  hospitals,  has  promptly  detected  any  vio- 
and  the  returning  abundance,  the  cause  for  lations  of  hygienic  laws,  and  taken  measures 
alarm  passed  away.  In  the  Confederate  army  to  correct  them ;  has  published  brief  medical 
scurvy  and  cachectic  diseases  have  prevailed  in  and  surgical  tracts  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
several  instances  with  great  malignity,  and  the  military  physicians  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
insufficiency  of  the  rations  has  been  indicated  and  placed  copies  in  the  hands  of  every  army 
painfully  in  the  low  grade  of  febrile  action,  assistant  surgeon  and  medical  cadet  in  the  ar- 
which  has  prevailed  in  their  camps.  my ;  has  trained  many  of  the  best  nurses  for 
The  last  topic  which  we  shall  mention  as  ex-  camp,  field,  and  hospital ;  has  provided  anti- 
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scorbutics  in  vast  qiuaitities  ^here  they  were  of  2^  years,  682  of  every  thousand  men  died 

needed,  and  by  its  ministrations  to  the  nek  from  disease  or  wounds  and  605  of  every  thoa-> 

and  wounded,  and  its  stores  of  cordials,  medi-  sand  from  disease. 

eines,  delicacies,  and  clothing,  has  powerfblly  According  to  ttie  Begister  General^s  report 
aided  in  restoring  the  disabled  to  service.  The  for  the  year  1861,  the  mortality  among  the 
assistance  thus  rendered  to  the  medical  de-  home  troops  of  Great  Britain  in  that  year  wa^ 
partment  of  the  Government,  vrith  whidli  the  91.24  in  every  thousand,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
Commission  has  ever  acted  in  perfect  harmony,  and  among  the  troops  abroad,  the  mortality 
has  saved  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  ren-  from  sickness  averaged  100  in  every  thousand, 
dered  the  army  far  more  effective,  than  it  oth-  In  the  armies  of  the  United  States  from 
erwise  could  have  been.  April  16th,  1861,  to  Hay  18th,  1862,  the  entire 
A  brief  comparison  of  the  medical  statistics  death  rate  was  63  per  1,000,  per  annum,  of 
of  tide  British  army  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  whioh  only  forty-four  per  c^it.  or  leas  than 
the  war  with  Russia,  and  in  times  of  peace,  one-half  was  from  disease  or  accident.  Dur- 
with  those  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  ing  the  year  and  eight  months  which  have 
during  the  present  war,  will  show  conclusive*  since  ensued,  the  loss  from  wounds  in  battle 
]y  the  beneficial  results  of  the  strict  attention  has  been  very  large,  and  during  a  portion  of 
paid  to  hygiene  in  the  latter.  the  time  there  has  been  a  large  percentage  of 
The  average  annual  mortality  in  the  British  sickness  from  typhoid  fever,  diarrhea,  dysen- 
army  during  the  Peninsukr  war  was  165  men  tery,  small  pox,  dse,^  but  the  death  rate  has 
out  of  every  thousand.  Of  these  118  died  by  not  reached  the  ratio  of  the  first  year.  On 
disease  or  aocideut,  and  62  by  wounds  received  the  80th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  in  the  gen- 
in  action.  From  1808  to  1812  the  average  Bit*  eral  hospitals  91  men  for  each  1,000  of  the  ar- 
nual  death  rate  of  the  entire  British  army  my,  and  in  field  hospitals,  44  out  of  every 
abroad,  was  80  per  1,000 ; — ^Tl  by  disease  or  ao*  thousand,  making  in  all  186  of  each  1,000  sick 
cident,  and  9  by  wounds  in  action.  This,  it  or  wounded,  of  whom  110  were  cases  of  sick- 
should  be  remembered,  was  in  a  veteran  army  ness,  and  25  of  wounds  or  casualties.  This 
composed,  not  of  raw  recruits,  but  of  men  £u*  surpasses  the  British  army  even  in  time  of 
hardened  to  exposure  by  years  of  service,  a  peace.  In  1861,  the  British  troops  in  China 
class  of  men  far  less  liable  to  illness  than  raw  had,  in  southern  China,  288  out  of  every  1,000 
recruits,  just  from  the  £urm,  the  store,  or  the  constantly  sick,,  and  in  northern  China  205  out 
workshop.  In  July,- August,  and  Sep^mber,  of  1,000.  Among  the  Home  troops,  the  admis- 
1854,  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  lost  at  sions  into  hospital  were  1,025  of  1,000  mean 
the  rate  of  298  men  per  thousand,  per  annum,  strength,  and  645  of  every  1,000  were  constant- 
During  the  next  three  months,  October,  No*  ly  sick.  The  careful  weeding  out  of  inocMnpe- 
vember,  and  December,  the  loss  was  at  the  an-  tent  surgeons  and  inefficient  nurses,  the  mate- 
nual  rate  of  611  to  every  thousand,  448  of  rial  improvement  in  the  ambulance  service, 
which  was  by  disease.  In  January,  1866,  the  and  the  admirable  construction  of  the  new 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  1,174  to  every  1,000  hospitals,  in  respect  to  temperature  and  venti- 
—equal  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  army  lation,  have  during  the  past  year  exerted  a 
in  ten  months,  and  1,148,  or  97  per  cent,  of  this  powerful  influence,  notwithstanding  the  terri- 
loss  was  by  disease.  Daring  the  first  three  bly  destructive  battles  of  the  year,  in  dimin* 
months  of  that  year  the  death  rate  was  912  ishing  the  mortality,  and  promoting  the  recov- 
out  of  every  thousand,  and  98  per  cent,  of  it  ery  of  the  sick  in  the  army,  and  though  the 
from  disease.  recurrence  of  great  battles  must  necessarily  in- 
Daring  the  entire  campaign  of  2^  years,  crease  the  dea&  rate,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
April,  1854,  to  June,  1866,  the  annual  death  that  with  the  resources  of  medical  art,  and  of 
rate  was  232  per  1,000,  of  whom  202  were  from  a  boundless  philanthropy,  it  will  continue  to  be 
disease,  and  only  80  from  wounds  received  in  smaller  than  in  any  great  war  of  anoient  or 
action.    In  other  words,  daring  the  campaign  modem  times. 
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ILLI>f  CIS.    A  short  session  of  the  Legisla-  Stati  of  illihow,  Exwnrmni  Dipabtmbht. 

ture  of  Illinois  was  held  during  the  year,  which  ^  '*<  Oetural  AnenMy  of  Uu  HiaU  of  lUinois  : 

attracted   some  attention  by  the  manner  in  Wha^Ms,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jane,  1868,  the  Sen- 

whioh  it  was  brought  to  a  close.    A  resolution  «*®  adopted  a  Joint  rejoluUon  to  adjourn,  »«  die, 

for  fixing  a  day  for  final  adjournment  passed  SSi^'^tti^Sitf^'^^iiJ^^'tp'SSlSrjJi'^S 

tne  oenate,  and  was  sent  to  tbe  House  for  con-  the  same  day,  was  by  them  amended  by  anbstituttng 

currence.  In  the  House  it  was  amended  by  the  the  ssd  day  of  June,  and  tbe  hoar  of  lo  o'clock  a.ii., 

insertion  of  another  day.    In  this  amendment  ^^i^  amendment  tbe  Senate  tbercnpo|refu8ed  to  con- 

^''wa'^f'^*  ^  "^TJ;    ^""if "^  4*^^"  ****''  "^mireae,  the  Constitation  of  the  State  contains  the 

of  facts,  Gov.  Yates  sent  the  following  mes-  foUowingprovision.  to  wit: 

sage  to  the  Lower  House :  Sec  18.  Art  4.  In  case  of  diiagreement  between  the 
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^  Hontet  wUh  respect  to  the  tiiBe  of  adjonnimeiit  the  Judges  and  properly  filed,  which  was  as  fol- 

the  Governor  shall  bave  power  to  adjourn  the  Qeneral  lows  • 

Assembly  to  such  time  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  it  IL  *  .  ,  ,  .  -  «,  ^ 
be  not  a  period  beyond  the  next  constitutional  meeting  J^  f^^  ^  ^  rdaium  of  Eeifm  ▼•.  Tk9  AudUor 
ofthesame.  <(f  J^tbido  AceouiU$  ond  thf  J^k  4m  the rUaiioii qf 
TTAtfrsMjfnllybelievethattheinteraitsof  the  State  -S*''^  ▼■..  TAe  Seeretarff  qf  BtaU.—JL  perenmtory 
wil  be  best  subserved  by  a  speedy  adjournment,  the  mandamus  in  the  above  case  is  refused,  Judges  Walk- 
past  history  of  the  present  Assembly  holding  out  no  ^^  ^d  Breese  holding  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
reasonable  bope  of  beneficial  results  to  the  ciSzens  of  Oovemor,  acquiesced  in  by  the  General  Assembly, 
■'     -■  ■                                                   ~  rtberoon-  termiBatedthe  aeasioB  on  tnelOthdayof  Jane.    Sep- 


,  in  view  of  the  eiisting  disagrae-       -</€«eiw«r  ii^s  low, 

I  *r^  ^"IS^  nf '^f  ^SlwoP'li^S  t       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
dtSlioil^'SoUlid^V^^^^^  *^  to  IS^reUiUye  to  theorder of  G^en.  Bnrnside, 


the  State,  or  the  army  in  the  field,  for  its  further  ___  ^,  ,      ,    .    ,  - 

timiaiiee :  svate  opinions  will  be  filed  early  in  January  next 

Now,  tiieiefoi^,  in  view  of  the  eiisting  disagrae-  Dtetniber  nth,  1868, 

ment  between  the 

acUoumment,  and 

I  me  by  the  Constitution «, 

i                   Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, do  hereby  adkram  sappressiiig  the  Chicago  ^^ Times"  newspaper, 

the  General  Asoemblv,  now  in  session,  to  the  Satiu>  SM  Fkbkdox  OF  thb  PBIsa. 

d^  next  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  January,  A.D.  At  this  session,  the  Lefipslatnre  elected  W. 

GlVen  at  Springfield,  this  10th  dayof  June,  A.D.  A.  Bichardgon  a  Benator  in  Congress    The 

1868.                      RICHARD  YAfES,  Governor.  vote  was :  for  W.  A.  Biohaidson,  06  ;  Eichard 

Tates,  87. 

I                     Affcer  the  reading  of  this  message,  (he  minor-  The  nnmber  of  State  banks  is  twenty-five, 

I                  ity  or  Administration  party  withdrew  from  the  the  securities  of  which  are :  Illinois,  6  per 

I                  House,  thosleavingthemigority,  or  Opposition,  cent,  $974,660;  United  States  5's,  $8,000; 

without  a  quoranu    Being  rendered  powerless  KorOi  Carolina  6's,  $2,000;  total,  $984,600. 

I                  for  the  furUier  transaction  of  business,  the  ma-  Ciroiilation,  September,  1868,  $888,146.    Six 

jority  entered   upon   the  records  a  protest  National  Banks  were  established  in  1868,  Tiz. : 

against  the  action  of  the  goyemor,  aud  infer-  i  at  Cairo,  capital,  $60,000 ;  1  at  Chicago,  cap- 

mally  left  their  seats.    Got.  Yates  was  elected  ital,  $250,000 ;  1  at  Monmouth,  capita]^  $60,- 

I                  in  November,  1860,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  000;  1  at  Danville,  capital,  $60,000;  1  at  La 

The  Assembly,  and  one  half  the  Senate,  thus  Salle,  capital,  $60,000 ;  1  at  Bock  Island,  capi- 

a^ioumed,  were  elected  in  November,  1862.  tal,  $100,000;  total,  $550,000. 

i                     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  consists  of  a  The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 

j                  chief  justice  and  two  judges,  and  the  matter  at  the  dose  of  1862  was  9,811,  the  number  of 

i                  came  before  that  body  in  four  cases,  designated  scholars  516,087,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 

^  mandamus  cases,  as  follows :"  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

T?««r *.«««•  ««  *-«•««.  f«w«-  «««.  «^«^?«*,  f^««K-  *8^  618,014.    The  amount  paid  for. teachers' 

jfour  cases,  m  vanoiis  lorms,  were  penamg,  tne  oo-  Zz^L^     _.  -   At  oi  e  eaa      nnr                a.     i»  ai 

ject  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  decision  eetabliSiing  the  wages  was  $1,816,686.     The  amount  of  the 

legal  ezistenoe  of  a  corporation  called  '*  the  W^Mah  school  fond  was  $4,978,842.  The  number  of  stn- 

Railroad  Company;''  and  they  were  proeeevted  by  dents  in  the  Normal  Univernty  was  2tl.  There 

*^Sl^i,*^®  iS^^^  ""^  ^A  *»PP°»t?  corporation.  ^^  State  institution  for  deaf  mutes  at  Jackson- 

ist!^%nled"uTn1^^^^^  ville,  having  about  240  pupUs;  also  an  msane 

•bn  of  the  Leglalatoie  to  incorporate  it  had  become  a  hospital  at  the  same  place,  havmg  802  patients ; 

law ;  and  this,  in  one  view  of  the  caae^  depended  upon  also  an  institution  for  the  blind,  having  64  pupils, 

another  fact,  namely :  whether  that  ausion  oontmued  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  to 

t:.t'^^.I''tr^.^^A^: Z^Z tl^L  thearmy uptothe begmn^ 

actiok  thereon.    The  records  upon  which  the  parties  lows:  infantry,  119,404;  cavalry,  16,917;  ar- 

sohmitled  the  case  admitted,  in  effect,  the  followiog  tiUery,  8,999 ;  total,  140,820.  No  draft  for  men 

fiKta :  was  made  during  the  year,  and  the  quota  of  the 

That  on  the  10th  of  June  the  Governor  iuaed  his  Qx9iA  was  completed  by  volunteers.    The  lib- 

L^"^^:SV&S"o*^^^^^^^^^  erality  of  the  state  in  furnishing  men  and  pro- 

the  10th  and  11th  the  pay-rolls  of  the  session  were  made  vidmg  for  them  has  been  great, 

oot  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  honaes,  certified  A  novel  plan  was  adopted  for  the  supply  of 

to  by  the  respective  Speakers  of  Senate  and  House,  the  dty  of  Chicago  with  water.    It  consisted 

transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  payment  of  the  mem-  t     flnTurfrnfttinir  a  tunnel  aoniA  diittanAA  under 

hers,  and  that  the  members  generally  went  before  the  J?  oonstrucnng  a  lunnei  some  aistance  unaer 

Auditor,  receipted  the  pay  roll,  received  their  pay  and  tn«  bed  of  Lake  Michigan  for  some  miles  from 

departed  for  theur  homes.    That  from  the  llth  to  the  the  shore,  by  which  pure  water  could  be  ob- 

S8d  of  June,  the  halls  of  the  two  bouses  were  vacant  tained.    The  plao  contemplates  the  sinking  of 

and  lo^  the  meniben  having  departed  to  their  <>ctagonal  cribs  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  with 

homes  without  any  indication  of  intention  to  return,  or  XmS^i  «*v«^».  .»«.?i>:If<»  a»*»*  ;«  ^Un^^f^*  ii»«v 

to  resume  legislation,  and  that  on  the  28d  two  wn.  jentral  spaces,  say  tinrty  feet  ui  dnuneter,  leay- 

ators  met  in  the  Senate  hall,  and  three  represMta-  ing  an  average  of  twenty-five  feet  thickness  to 

tivesin  the  hall  of  the  House,  and  assumed  legislative  the  crib  around  the  shaft.  In  the  central  space, 

powera  by,  among  other  things,  meeting  and  on  the  protected  by  the  crib  from  the  action  of  the 

iboniingof  the  24&  a^ouming  the  session  to  January,  ^^^^^  .^  proposed  to  sink  iron  cylinders  nine 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  less  number  than  a  feet  in  diameter,  by  the  pneumatic  process, 

quorurik— two  thirds—may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  The  outmost  shaft  would  be  constructed  with 

and  compel  the  attendance  of  absentees,  but  a  quorum  reference  to  its  becoming  the  inlet  for  the  wa- 

only  can  exercise  the  powers  of  a  General  Assembly.  ^^^    rpj^^  Q^YiW%  mightbe  removed  to  such  a 

A  memorandum  of  the  decisions  was  made  by  depth  as  not  to  interfere  with  navigation. 
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It  is  proposed  to  oonstraot  the  oribs  in  still  the  year  past,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  ma* 

water,  plank  their  bottoms  and  sides  water-  terials  for  illumination,  and  the  modes  of  theii 

tight  for  several  feet  up,  fill  them  with  as  mndi  preparation  and  use,  are  deserving  of  notice : 

stone  as  thej  can  safely  carry,  tow  them  to  Approximate  Chemical  Constitution  of  Bitti* 

their  places,  and  sink  them  by  letting  water  mene^  Solid  and  Liquid, — from  an  article  en- 

into  their  bottoms,  and  then  to  fill  them  up  as  titled  ''Contribotions   to  the  Ohemical  and 

prompt^  as  possible  to  their  tops^  with  stone  Geological  Histoiy  of  Bitumens,  and  of  Pyro- 

previously  provided.    Cribs  of  this  shape  and  schists  or  Bituminous  Shales^'  (^' Amer.  Jour, 

size  it  is  thought  would  be  stronger,  and  better  of  Science,"  March,  1863),  by  Profl  T.  8.  Hunt, 

calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  storms,  than  we  extract  the  fi>llowing,  in  relation  to  the 

cribs   of  the   same  width   and  construction  chemistry  of  bitumens : 

placed  in  a  stright  line.    The  shafts  are  to  be  The  solid  bitumens  (asphaltum,  etc.))  in  ap- 

air-tight  iron  cylinders,  jointed  together  in  see*  pearance  often  resembling  some  forms  of  bitu- 

tions  of  six  to  ten  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter,  minous  coal,  are  distinguished  from  the  latter 

The  estimated  cost  of  excavation  and  masonry  by  their  being  almost  or  entirely  fusible,  and 

for  the  tunnel  is  f  148,000,  or  $13.64  per  lineal  by  their  solubility  in  benzole  and  bisulphide  of 

foot ;  and  for  the  tunnel  complete,  $307,662.  carbon.     Their  chemical  composition  varies 

The  investigations  are  based  upon  facts  ao-  much,  being  representable  by  formulo  ranging 

quired  by  boring  for  an  artesian  well  on  the  from  O94  Hst  Oo.t — ^that  of  an  elastic  bitumen 

lake  shore,  where  it  was  found  that  about  from  Derbyshire  (Johnston),  to  Gi4  H]4.t  O9 — 

twenty  feet  below  the  surfuse  a  olay  formation  that  of  an  asphalt  from  near  Naples  (Regnault). 

commences,  which  continues  upward  of  one  Five  analyses  of  bituminous  coal  made  by  the 

hundred  feet  further.    Wherever  the  investiga-  latter  ohemist,  yield  from  O94  Hs  Oo.»  to  O94 

tion  has  been  made,  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  Hi»  Oa.i ;  while  the  mean  composition  of  sev- 

where  the  water  is  more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  erfd  analyses  of  coal,  by  Johnston,  was  Gt4  H», 

is  found  to  be  olay.  with  from  Os  to  O4.    The  asphalts  are  thus 

In  conducting  the  inrestigations  two  large  seen  to  approach  in  composition  the  bituminous 

scows,  with  all  the  neoessary  apparatus  on  cotih. 

board,  wore  towed  to  the  proper  locality,  and  In  the  conversion  of  woody  fibre  into  the 

there  secured  by  four  anchors.    In  the  space  successive  stages  of  peat,  lignite,  and  bitumin- 

between  the  boats,  a  two-inch  gas  pipe  is  low-  ous  coal,  the  abstraction  of  variable  propor- 

ered,  and  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartii,  tions  of  water  ^0),  carbonic  add  (CO3),  and 

the  top  being  two  or  three  feet  above  the  sur*  marsh  gas  (Os  H4),  may  give  rise  either  to  hy- 

face  of  the  water.    The  auger  is  then  passed  drocarbons  Uke  Os4  Ha,  which  represents  idria- 

down  through  the  pipe,  and  worked  by  two  line  (a  hydrocarbon  with  minimum  of  H),  and 

men :  the  pipe  being  held  in  place  by  others,  the  basis  of  most  bituminous  coals;  or  like  09« 

.-Both  th^outside  pipe  and  the  au^rare  length-  Hu,  which  is  the  approximate  formula  of  the 

ened,  as  circumstances  may  reqmre,  by  the  ad«  hydrocarbons  of  many  asphalts ;  or  like  0»4 

dition  of  Joints  or  sections,  which  are  readily  ns4,  which  approximately  represents  crude  pe- 

screwed  on.    The  pipe  and  anger  are  drawn  troleum  (apart,  of  course,  from  water  that 

out  and  lowered,  by  means  of  a  derrick  about  may  be  intermixed  wiUi  it).  Anthracite,  which 

'    26  feet  high,  with  rope  and  tackle.    Up  to  the  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  petroleum,  which  is 

present  time  three  localities  have  been   ex-  (among  natural  bodies)  carbon  with  a  maxi- 

amined.    The  first  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  mum  of  hydrogen,  stand  as  the  two  extremes 

shore.    Here  the  water  was  23  feet  deep,  with  in  the  process  of  coal-formation, 

a  bed  of  four  inches  of  sand.    They  penetrated  Chemical  Comtitution  of  American  Petro^ 

80  feet  deep,  and  found  nothing  but  blue  clay,  leum, — ^M.  Schorlemmer  has  examined  the  re- 

The  second  locality  was  1}  miles  out  Here  the  fined  but  still  composite  coal  oil  known  as  Jeer* 

yrBXer  was  31  feet  deep,  with  about  the  same  osene^  obtained  by  distillation  of  cannel  coal  at 

depth  of  sand.  The  auger  sunk  80  feet  with  the  low  temperatures.     He  finds  it  to  contain  a 

same  result.    The  third,  and  the  last  locality  is  series  of  homologous  hydrocarbons,  their  gen- 

about  2}  miles  due  east  from  the  water  works,  er^  formula  being  OnHn+2,  and  which  may 

Here  the  water  was  86  feet  deep,  clear  and  be  regarded  as  the  hydrides  of  alcohol  radicals, 

cool.    The  earth  was  penetrated  80  feet  below  The  oil,  which  boils  below  120^0.,  contains  the 

its  surface.    The  su^fftce  is  covered  a  foot  in  four  hydrides — 

depth  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  soft,  marshy  ^    H,,=hydride  of  «myi,  boiling  at  wc. 
clay.    After  penetratmg  six  or  eight  feet,  the  c,"  H,;=        "      hcxvi.        **       es«a 
day  becomes  thick,  and  is  harder  the  deeper  it  ^u  }Jt«=        ^       Wyi       ;^       ^sjc. 
is  penetrated.    It  is  of  a  bluish  slate  color,  of  ^** """"                **''^'^- 
,  very  fine  grain,  with  little  or  no  grit,  and  Precisely  the  same  products  were  found  by 
would  probably  make  excellent  brick.    It  is  ap-  the  analyst  in  American  rock  oil,  or  petrol^m. 
parently  fine  enough  for  pottery  ware.    The  He  states  that  in  this  both  benzole  and  toluole 
clay  is  of  about  the  same  character  the  entire  exist,  but  that  these  are  present  in  larger  pro- 
depth,  wherever  the  borings  have  been  made,  portion  in  oannel-ooal  tar.     He  purified  the 

ILLUMINATION.  The  following,  as  among  oils  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the 

the  more  important  results  developed  during  greater  part  unattacked,  but  removes  the  ben- 
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cole  and  tolook ;   then,  alter  washing,  dry-  suppose  in  these  oil-hearing  heds  an  accnmnla- 

ing  over  caustic  potash,  and  distilling  with  tion  of  organic  matters,  whose  decomposition, 

sodiam,  the  four  hydrides  ahove  given  were  in  the  midst  of  a  marine  calcareous  deposit, 

ohtained,  as  from  coal  tar.  has  resulted  in  their  complete  transformation 

MM.  Pelouze  and  Oahonrs  have  also  ezamin-  into  petroleum,  which  has  found  a  lodgment  in 
ed  the  American  petroleum;  and  they,  too,  the  cavities  of  the  shells  and  corals  immediate- 
find  that  it  consists  essentially  of  compounds  ly  near.  Its  ahsence  from  the  unfilled  cells  of 
which  are  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  the  corals,  in  the  adjacent  and  interstratified  heds, 
lowest  term  of  the  series  ohtained  hy  them  forhids  the  idea  of  the  introduction  of  the  oil 
heing  the  hydride  of  hutyl,  0«  Hio,  which  pass-  either  hy  distillation  or  hy  infiltration.  The  same 
es  into  the  state  of  vapor  at  a  little  ahove  0^0.,  ohservations  apply  to  the  petroleum  of  the 
while  the  highest  term  yet  studied  is  Ot«  Has.  Trenton  lunestone;  and  if  it  riiall  hereafter 
From  these  hydrides  the  authors  have  ohtain-  he  shown  that  l^e  source  of  petroleum  (as 
ed  the  correeq^onding  chlorides,  and,  in  many  distinguished  from  asphalt)  in  other  regions 
cases,  the  alcohols.  They  consider  it  prohahle  b  to  be  found  in  marine  foesiliferous  nme- 
that  paraffin  is  a  mixture  of  still  higher  terms  st<»ies,  a  step  will  have  been  made  toward,  a 
in  the  series.  But  their  results  contradict  knowledge  of  the  chemical  conditions  neces- 
those  of  M.  Schorlemmer,  in  relation  to  ben-  sary  to  its  formation." 
zole  and  toluole,  the  presence  of  which  in  pe-  Trarumrtati&n  of  Petrol&um,  or  other  Li- 
troleum  they  explicitly  deny.  y«iA.— Mr.  8.  J.  Seely  of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  has 

In  the  "  Scientific  American  "  (New  Series),  patented  a  railway  car  for  the  purposes  just  in- 

vol.  viii,  p.  171,  an  abstract  is  given  of  a  pro-  dioated.    The  body  of  the  car  is  of  corrugated 

cess  recently  patented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Tindall,  or  other  sheet  iron,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 

of  Liverpool,  for  the  deodorizing  of  petroleum,  greatest  strength  of  the  materials,  is  made  in 

and  other  mineral  oils ;  and  in  thesame  jour-  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Thus,  the  ear-body  is 

nal,  vol.  ix,  p.  138,  an  account  of^of.  E.  V.  in  effect  a  large  cylindrical  tank,  on  wheels, 

Gardner's  new  method  of  refining  the  same  and  into  which  the  liquids  to  he  transported 

oils.     The  number  of  readers,  however,  to  are  directly  introduced.     Opening  from  the 

whom  the  details  of  these  processes  would  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  are  a  series  of  pipes, 

prove  of  interest,  is  extremely  small.  furnished  with  cooks  and  fiexible  branch  pipes, 

SuppoMd  Sources  of  Petroleum  in  certain  so  as  to  allow  of  drawmg  off  the  contained 
^>i^£MHn^/6IJ^ato.--->Mr.T.S.Ridgeway,geolo-  liquid  into  several  barrels  or  other  vessels  at 
gist  and  mining  engineer,  having  surveyeid  the  once;  while  the  arrangement  of  pipes  is  ordi- 
oil  district  of  Oil  Creek,  Penn.,  states,  as  a  narily  protected  by  their  being  enclosed  with- 
result  of  this  examination,  his  conviction  that  in  boxes,  through  doors  in  which  access  can  be 
the  petroleum  of  this  district  is  not  produced  had  to  the  former  when  occasion  requires, 
from  the  coal  fields,  since  in  that  case  it  would  Compariion  of  Illuminanti  in  rtference  to 
have  had  to fiow  up  hill  into  the  oil  basin.  He  Lighting  PotMr,  Coety  and  Products. — ^In  alec- 
says:  "Petroleum  found  in  bituminous  ooal-  ture  before  the  Boyal  Institution,  February, 
basins  no  doubt  originates  from  heds  of  coal ;  1868,  Prof.  £.  Frankland  presented  the  results 
*  *  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  petroleum  of  of  certain  comparisons  of  various  illnminatinff 
the  Oil  Greek  valley  is  the  result  of  the  de-  materials  largely  in  use  in  England.  He  stated 
composition  of  marine  plants."  that,  for  economy,  brilliancy,  and  intensity  of 

Prof.  Hunt,  in  the  communication   above  light,  the  kerosene  (in  England  called  *^  paraf- 

mentioned,  states  that  it  is  in  the  Lower  De-  fin  ")  and  rock  oils  take  the  first  place.    The 

vonian  (Oomiferous)  limestone   that,  in  this  following  are,  in  brief,  the  results  of  the  com- 

conntry,  the  greatest  amount  of  petroleum  oc-  parisons  referred  to : 

curs;    and  he  considers  that,  although  the  I.    IixmaNATiKO  EgurrALKNTs. — ^Kerosene 

Higher  Devonian  sandstones  in  New  York  and  oil,  1  gallon,  equivalent  to  1.26  galls.  American 

Pennsylvania  are  often  impregnated  with  the  petroleum;  to  18.6  lbs.  paraffin  (solid) candles; 

oil,  so  that  these,  along  with  higher  strata,  to  22.9  lbs.  sperm  canoles;  to  27.6  lbs.  wax 

supply  the  oil-springs  of  those  States,  yet  the  candles ;  to  29.5  lbs.  composite  candles ;  and 

real  source  of  the  oil  in  these  strata  may  be  in  to  89  lbs.  tallow  candles, 

the  Lower  Devonian, — ^this,  as  bethinks,  being  11.   Compabativx    Cost. — ^To   produce   an 

undoubtedly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  petro-  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  of  20  sperm  can- 

leum  of  Western  Canada.               ^  dies,  burning  each  at  the  rate  of  120  grs.  per 

lu  certain  townships  on  the  nortlMn  shore  of  hour,  for  10  hours,  the  cost  of  various  materi- 

Lake  Erie,  coralline  beds  and  those  in  which  als  consumed. was* as  follows:  wax,  7s.  2id. ; 

certain  shells  appear,  are  found  filled  or  impreg-  spermaceti,  6s.  6d. ;  paraffin  candles,  8s.  lOd. ; 

nated  with  petroleum.    SpeaJcing  especially  in  tallow,  2s.  8d. ;  sperm  oil,  Is.  lOd. ;  rock  oil, 

reference  to  the  township  of  Bertie,  opposite  Y^d. ;  kerosene  oil,  6d. ;  ordinary  coal  gas, 

Buffalo,  Prof.  Hunt  says :  '^  The  facts  observed  44d. ;  cannel  gas,  8d. 

at  this  locality  appear  to  show  that  the  petro-  HI.  Cabbonio  Aoid  and  Heat — generated 

leum,  or  the  substance  which  has  given  rise  to  per  hour  by  various  illuminating  agents,  each 

it,  was  deposited  in  the  beds  in  which  it  is  now  burned  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  the  light  of 

foundf  at  the  formation  of  the  rock.    We  may  20  sperm  candles: 
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sub.«nco.                       ^SS;       H«.^p.ru.  timcB  slflo  at  the  ffldee  DeaT  the  flftme,  SO  as  to 

Tallow lo-i 100  secure  an  indraught  and  current  of  air:  the 

Wax;  spermaoeti 8-8 82  tube  of  the  bumer  thu8  becomes  itself  a  short 

oSi^8^f!!!:v//.v.:::::::::  S?:::;::::::::  J?  chimney,  but  maudy  placed  beiow,  instead  of 

cannei  gas!.'!!.'.'!.'!!!.'!.*!!!.'!!!  4K>!!.''!!!.!!!!  sa  around  and  above  the  flame.    Among  the  best 

Kerosene;  xookoU.: s-u 29  known  of  these,  and  the  most  effective,  are  the 

The  great  liability,  however,  of  kerosene  and  so-called  ^^  Savage  "  burner  (patented  1862) ; 
other  similar  and  highly  carbonaceous  oils  to  the  ^^star'^  bumer  (J.  Edgar — 1868);  and  the 
escape  in  part  unoonsumed  into  the  air  of  bumer  of  the  ^'ScoviUe  Manu&ctnring  Oom- 
rooms,  in  which  such  materials  are  barned,  pany "  (patent  applied  for).  Of  dealers  ques- 
constitutes  one  serious  objection  to  their  gen-  tioned  on  this  point,  one  decliured  that  the 
eral  use;  since  through  pre-occupation  of  mind  ^'star^'  burner  gave  the  largest  olear  flame, 
in  those  using  it,  or  through  carelessness,  this  without  risk  of  vapor  or  smoke ;  another  gave 
result,  with  serious  contamination  of  the  air,  preference  in  the  same  particulars  to  the  '•^  Sav- 
mnst  often  occur.  In  this  connection  it  should  age  "  bumer.  But  all  agreed  that  these  bum- 
be  remarked  that,  the  highly  dangerous  disease  ers  are  in  use  very  inferior  for  their  purposes 
known  as  *^ spott^  fever  *'  (oerebro-spinal  men-  to  the.  glass  chimneys;  that  with  them  a  large 
ingitis),  which  has  appeared  at  intervals  in  dif-  free  flame  cannot  be  obtained,  without  its 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  having  recently  smoking  and  throwing  off  unbumed  oil-vapors 
broken  out  in  very  fatal  form  at  Long  Branch,  into  the  room. 

N.  J.,  Dr.  Sayre,  one  of  a  committee  of  physi-  Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Exphsits  Paints 
clans  who  visited  the  place  and  examined  the  cf  Coal  ^fo.— The  subjects  of  the  danger  of 
oases  of  fever,  names  as  among  the  predisposing  explosion  in  the  burning  of  ooal  or  rock  oils, 
causes  to  it  the  habit  in  many  families  of  bum-  including  kerosene,  and  of  the  need  of  a  stand- 
ing kerosene  through  the  night  in  bedrooms,  ard  vaporizijig  point,  oils  ranging  below  which 
with  the  lampwick  put  down.  Consequences  shall  not  be  fidlowed  for  sale,  were  considered 
of  this  practice,  to  state  them  somewhat  more  at  some  length  under  iLLUMiNAiioir,  inthepre- 
ftdly  than  Dr.  Sayre  has  done,  must  be  the  ceding  volume.  The  need  of  some  oonvement 
vitiation  of  the  air  of  the  room,  not  only  with  and  tolerably  accurate  test  of  the  explosive 
nnconsumed  oil- vapors,  but  with  Ihe  gas  pro-  point  of  these  oils  is  obvious, 
duced  by  combustion,  and  often  also  with  some  At  first,  most  dealers  simply  placed  a  small 
smoke  or  soot.  quantity  of  oU  in  a  saucer  or  otilier  open  vessel, 

Burners  for  Kerosene  Lamps, — The  forms  of  dipping  in  it  a  thermometer  bulb,  applying 
burners  and  chimneys  for  kerosene  and  coal-  heat,  and  then  by  repeated  application  of  a 
oil  lamps  are  already  very  various ;  and  they  lighted  match  or  taper  finding  tiie  temperature 
are  generally  so  familiarly  known  that  on  this  at  which  explosion  would  take  place.  But| 
head  little  in  the  way  of  novelty  is  to  be  ex-  besides  the  rapid  escape  or  even  blowing  away 
peoted.  It  has  been  desirable  to  have,  espe-  of  the  vapor  from  over  the  liquid  in  this  mode, 
cially  for  chandelier,  hall,  and  bracket  lamps,  if  it  has  other  imperfections ;  and  it  almost  neees- 
not  for  all  others,  where  the  use  of  a  chimney  is  sarily  gives  the  exploding  point  higher  than  it 
necessary,  some  arrangement  by  which  the  wick  really  is — ^thus  deceiving  the  purchaser, 
can  be  trimmed  and  lighted  without  disturb-  At  least  three  forms  of  apparatus  for  testing 
ing  the  chimney  or  shade.  Mr.  Homer  Wright,  more  accurately  the  exploding  point  of  oib 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  accomplished  this  end  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  been  invent- 
by  the  invention  of  a  burner  with  a  door  in  edinthis  eountry,  the  last  two  of  which  appear 
one  side,  a  projection  from  the  inner  side  of  to  be  those  now  chiefly  in  use.  The  invention 
the  door  and  hinged  to  the  front  of  the  wick  of  Mr.  JohnTagliabue,  of  New  York,  oonsists  of 
tube,  caunng,  when  the  door  is  opened,  by  a  small  upright,  hollow,  cylindrical  support, 
means  of  a  slot  arrangement,  the  wick  tube  to  having  an  opening  in  the  side  and  below,  tw  in- 
be  at  the  same  time  lowered  and  inclined  so  trodudog  a gas-bumer,  or  alcohol  lamp;  while 
that  its  upper  end  protmdes  through  the  open-*  within  the  support,  above,  is  a  small  water- 
ing, when  it  can  be  trimmed  or  lighted,  and  as  bath,  set  within  which  again  is  a  cup  open  at 
simply  returned  to  its  place.  top  to  receive  the  oil  to  be  tested ;  into  the  oil 

The  inconveniences  and  expense  of  glass  at  one  side,  by  a  convenient  dasp,  the  bulb  of 

chimneys  for  kerosene  lamps  have  led  to  many  a  small  thermometer  is  inserted,  while  Just 

attempts  to  produce  for  such  lamps  cheap  and  above  the^  a  taper  is  supported— this  is  to 

simple  burners  without  chimneys.    The  prin-  be  lightedRnen  theexpmment  is  commenced, 

ciple  of  these  is  generally  that  of  simply  ex-  The  oil  being  placed  in  ^e  open  oup,  and  very 

tending  upward  the  brass  or  other  metallic  slowly  Iraat^  by  ^e  lamp— removuig  the  lat- 

tube  arrangement  which  ordinarily  surrounds  ter  at  times,  if  Ihe  temneratnre  rise  too  fast,  so 

the  burner,  or  forms  the  cap  of  the  lamp,  the  as  to  receive  for  a  while  the  heat  only  from 

bumer  being   carried  up  to  a  proportional  the  water-bath  and  metals— the  temperature  at 

height,  so  that  the  base  of  the  flame  shall  be  which  the  oil  throws  off  a  vapor  that  mixed  with 

but  little  below  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  air  explodes  is  considered  to  be  determined  by 

tube;  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  fireely  a  slight  explosion  or  ^'puff,**  which  usually 

perforated  or  mainly  open  below,  and  some-  extinguishes  the  taper.    Heating  a  few  degrees 
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higber,  and  appljing  a  frasb  lighted  taper  or 
match,  the  temperature  ia  futind  at  which 
the  vapor  of  the  oil  will  take  fire  and  bnm 
Bl«adil7,  or  at  which,  aa  is  oommonlj'  said,  the 
oil  bnros.  Afi  to  theexploeive  point,  however, 
this  apparatus  would  appear  in  a  degree  liable 
to  the  objectiooB  to  be  made  agaiiiBt  the  opea 
Eaucer ;  aa  b/  an  nnnoticed  current  of  air  the 
vapor  conid  be  for  a  time  carried  o^  and — 
some  dealers  have  stated— ao  that  the  oil  can 
thus  be  made  to  show  an  apparent  exploeive 
point  twenty  d^^ees  higher  tban  the  real  one 
— a  great  iiijastlco,  of  course,  to  the  pncohaaer. 
The  accompanying  drawings  (figs.  1  and  2) 
represent  a  "  Co^  Oil  Pyrometer''  for  the  nses  ■ 
JQst  considered,  and  which,  thoagh  stated  in 
the  "Teohnolopsto"  pec.,  1862)  to  have  been 
invented  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Smith  and  W.  Jones, 
of  Phila.,  and  oonstmcted  by  Mr,  Giuseppe 
Tagliabno,  of  New  York,  the  latter  declares  to 
be  hia  own  invention  (patented,  Nov.,  1882), 
The  close  similarity  of  this  instrament,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  to  the  preceding,  renders  a  com- 
plete description  of  it  anDeoessary.  In  it,  also, 
appear  the  hollow  cylindrical  aopport,  water- 
bath,  incladed  reservoir  for  the  oil,  lamp, 
and  thermometer.  The  last  named  haa  here, 
however,  a  fixed  position,  with  its  bulb  with- 
in the  oil  to  be  tested,  while  over  the  oil- 
reservoir    can    be    closed    (as  in   flg.  2),   or 
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opened  (as  In  fig,  1),  a  cover  turning  oQ 
a  pivot.  This  cover  has  two  small  orifices 
(one  marked  d),  and  a  larger  one  which  opens 
into  a  email  cylindrical  box,  with  a  door  (c) 
in  the  ^de.  Hie  oil  being  introdoced,  the 
cover  dosed,  and  the  small  orifices  also  closed 


by  caps  Gliding  over  them,  and  heat  being  ap- 
plied, vapor  presently  begins  to  arise  fVom  the 

oil ;  hat  m  this  eondition  of  the  instrument  the 
atmoi^bere  does  not  readily  ebter  it,  and  the 
vapor  tends  to  be  confined.  The  amplication 
of  beat  should  be  made  slowly,  and  with  the 
preoautions  before  named.  'When  the  snppos- 
ed  explosive  pointof  the  vapor  is  nearly  roach-.' 
ed,  npon  opening  the  small  orificeain  the  cover 
the  npper  chamber  at  once  becomes  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  the  vapor  and  air,  and  a  lighted 
taper  being  introduced  through  the  door  («), 
if  the  point  of  free  vaporizing  of  the  oil  has 
been  reached,  a  slight  eiplodon  or  "puff" 
within  this  chamber  will  indicate  the  fact.  By 
aliding  off  the  cover,  and  heating,  the  point 
at  which  the  vapor  takes  fire  on  the  surface 
of  the  oil — this  being  usually  (as  fonnd  with 
this  instrument)  some  8°  to  10°  or  moreabove 
the  explosive  point — ia  readily  fonnd. 

The  instmments  thus  far  named  are  small, 
not  expensive,  and  easy  of  use.  It  is  declared 
by  some  that,  even  with  that  last  named,  an 
oil  can  he  made  to  show  too  high  an  explosive 
point;  but  it  is  doubflesa  tmetbat,  with  either 
of  them,  by  a  proper  nuderstanding  and  care, 
and  repeating,  if  needs  be,  a  fair  and  useful 
test  of  the  explosive  point  of  dils  liable  to  con- 
tain naphtha  can  he  obtained.  Prof.  John 
Torrey,  of  New  York,  declares  Mr.  G.  Ta(^ia- 
bne's  mstmrnent  superior  (in  accnracy,  impli- 
ed) to  thorn  in  which  the  cap  ia  open  or  un- 
covered. Still  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  tests  show  the  explosiveness  and  com- 

fiaradve  safety  of  oils  only,  and  cannot  be  re- 
led  on  to  indicate  the  proportions  of  lig'ht  and 
of  heavy  oils,  and  so,  Uie  endarance  and  value 
of  an  oil  for  lifting. 

EtgnauWt  Apparatvt /or  Fractional  dittil- 
latioa  qf  Coat  OiU,  PttroUvm,  ele.—  IL  W. 
Regnault  has  very  recently  invented  an  appa- 
ratns  intended  to  serve  the  porpoae  indicated 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  eecdon ;  that, 
namely,  of  determining  analytically  the  per- 
centage  of  the  component  oils — having  differ- 
ent densities  and  boiling  points — which  are 
contained  in  a  given  coal  or  rock  oil,  or  in  any 
derivative  from  one  of  these,  the  separatioQ 
being  effected  by  means  of  fractdonal  distilla- 
tion. Ssaeatially,  the  apparatus  consists  of 
an  upright  cylin^ical  copper  retort — capacity 
about  800  cnbio  centimfttrea — with  a  lamp- 
stand  and  lamp  underneath  for  heating,  and 
at  its  npper  part  communicating  by  a  tube 
with  the  interior  hollow  braaa  cylinder  of 
a  condensing  arrangement  (also  upright),  this 
cylinder  beug  eodoeed  within  a  consider- 
ably larger  one,  while  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  space  between  the  two  a  stream  of  cold 
water  is,  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  tnbe,  con- 
tinually allowed  to  fiow;  the  heated  water, 
meanwhile,  escaping  through  another  tnbe  at 
its  top.  ^riie  condenser  ia  prolonged  into  a 
small  tube  at  top,  and  also  at  bottom ;  and  the 
whole  being  supported  by  an  Iron  tripod,  a 
row  of  glaM  nflinders,  say  five  in  namKr, 
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graduated  to  cnbio  centimetres,  are  introduced  of  estimating  the  different  qualities  of  oil  than 
beneath  the  condenser,  these  being  on  a  mov-  the  heat  test.  Still  there  is  no  (?)  dividing  line 
able  support,  so  as  to  be  slid  in  succession  un-  between  the  oils— they  can  be  obtained  at  al- 
der it,  in  order  to  catch  the  oils  carried  over  at  most  any  specific  gravity,  between  certain  limits, 
different  temperatures.  The  temperatures  are  The  apparatus,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
shown  by  a  thermometer  (Centigrade)  which  great  vdue  to  those  who  deal  largely  in  coal 
has  its  bulb  inserted  through  a  tubulure,  with-  or  rock  oils,  or  their  liquid  products,  is  now 
in  the  retort,  but  above  the  surface  of  the  oil  to  be  had  in  New  York, 
introduced.  Acetylene, — ^In^is  lecture  already  referred  to, 

In  using  this  instrument,  100  cubic  centim^-  Dr.  Frankland  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  dlscov- 
tree  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  are  introduced  by  ery  by  M.  Berthelot,  within  the  past  ten  years, 
means  of  a  pipette  through  the  tubulure  into  of  a  new  component  in  coal-gas,  to  which  he  had 
the  retort ;  the  thermometer  is  adjusted,  and  ^ven  the  name  of  acetylene^  and  for  the  produc- 
heat  applied.  Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  tion  of  which,  unlike  that  of  the  other  gaseous 
the  first  of  titie  five  graduated  glass  vessels  is  hydrocarbons,  an  intense  heat  is  requisite.  The 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  oil  recondensed  from  object  had  been,  hitherto,  to  produce  coal-gas 
the  vapors  which  distil  over  from  the  time  of  at  a  low  temperature ;  but  now  the  question 
the  first  application  of  heat  until  the  thermom-  was  how  far  the  production  of  this  acetylene 
eter  (0.)  snows  100®=212°F.;  tiiis  portion  on  a  large  scale  could  be  carried  on.  This 
will,  of  course,  contain  the  lightest  of  the  com-  question  is  still  in  embryo;  but  if  successful 
ponents  of  the  oil  tested.  At  the  moment  the  results  are  obtained,  the  influence  on  the  future 
mercury  passes  100**  the  second  glass  vessel  is  manufacture  of  gas  must  be  great.  The  lectur- 
slid  under  the  tube  of  the  condenser,  and  kept  er  exhibited  the  light  of  the  new  gas,  as  set  free 
there  (say)  until  the  thermometer  marks  120**=  by  adding^  to  acetylide  of  copper  dilute  ohlor- 
248*'F.  In  this  manner  the  five  vessels  may  be  liydrio  acid ;  and  although  the  gas  was  bum- 
made  to  receive  successively  the  oils  which  dis-  ea — as  its  excessive  proportion  of  carbon  ren- 
til  over,  first  below  100°,  and  then  within  dered  necessary— in  only  a  verjr  small  jet,  still 
every  20**  of  increased  temperature,  from  100°  the  intense  bnlliancy  of  the  bght  it  afforded 
up  to  180°=356°F.  It  is  evident  that  any  was  decisively  apparent, 
other  desired  even  ranges  of  temperature  may  In  his  introductory  address  before  the  Brit- 
be  taken;  making  the  first  change,  say,  at  ish  Association,  1868,  the  president,  Sir'Wil- 
44°C.=113°F.,  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  separate  liam  Armstrong,  referred  to  the  subject  of 
and  determine,  first,  the  proportion  of  oils  acetylene.  He  mentioned  the  observation  of 
present  which  are  so  volatile  as  to  be  unsafe  Dr.  Odling,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  gas  may 
components  of  an  oil  for  ordinary  Hluminating  be  produced  by  mixing  carbonic  oxide  with  an 
purposes.  Now,  in  any  case,  if  the  flow  of  cold  equal  volume  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
water  be  uniformly  kept  up  through  the  con-  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  tube 
densing  apparatus,  and  if  it  be  sufficient,  all  to  an  intense  heat ;  and  the  still  more  recent 
the  vapors  distilled  over  will  be  condensed,  and  observation  of  Mr.  Siemens,  who  has  dtscover- 
the  several  portions  of  oil  being  furthermore,  ed  that  this  gas  is  formed  in  the  highly  heated 
as  caught,  of  ec^ual  or  nearly  equal  tempers-  regenerators  of  his  furnaces.  The  lecturer  de- 
tures,  a  comparison  can  directly  be  made  be-  clai'ed  that  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe 
tween  them ;  and  just  100  cubic  centimetres  the  new  gas  will  become  practically  available 
of  oil,  having  been  introduced  into  the  retort,  for  illummating  purposes, 
the  quantities  in  the  several  graduated  vessels  Artificial  Fuel  and  Gob  Material. — Before  a 
— supposing  them  to  have  the  same  tempera-  meeting  (Nov.  19th,  1868)  of  members  of  the 
tures  as  the  oil  when  originally  introduced —  Franklin  Institute,  Phila.,  Prof.  A.  L.  Fleury 
will  show  the  exact  percentage  of  oils,  having  exhibited  samples  of  a  fuel  and  gas  material,  or 
their  vaporizing  points  between  the  degrees  basis,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gerhardt,  of 
succesaively  taken,  which  were  contained  in  that  city.  A  solid  materiaJ,  which  is  at  once 
the  mixed  oil  at  the  first  fire-proof  and  porous,  is  made  into  brfcks,  balls. 

Even  this  method  does  not,  it  will  be  seen,  or  other  desired  shape ;   and  these  are  next 

give  a  strict  chemical  analysis  of  the  oils  test-  made  to  imbibe  gas  tar,  coal  oil,  or  other  simi- 

ed,  but  only  a  proximate  analysis,  by  means  of  lar  hydrocarbon,  until  'saturated,  and  are  then 

the  comparative  volatility  of  the  component  dried.     They  can  then  be  used  as  fuel,  or  dis- 

oils.    In  a  discussion  upon  this  instrument,  be-  tilled  for  illuminating  gas.  No  ash  results,  and 

fore  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  New  York  the  porosity  is  retained ;  so  that  the  masses 

(Feb.  25th,  1864),  the  question  having  been  can  be  used  again  in  the  same  manner.    This 

raised  whether  petroleum  U  a  mixture  of  li-  is  proposed  as  a  method  of  securing  a  fuel  free 

quids  that  can  be  accurately  separated  at  differ-  from  sulphur,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 

ent  boiling  points.  Dr.  Parmelee  (dentist)  re-  iron,  glass,  etc. ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  can  be 

marked  that,  making  use  himself  of  about  2,000  made  to  fdrnish  a  fuel  cheaper  than  is  coal,  at 

gallons  of  benzine  a  week,  of  ep,  gr,  of  from  70°  the  prices  now  ruling. 

to  80°  Beaum6,  he  had  ibund  it  very  difficult  Methods  of  Gas  Manvfacture, — ^Inthe  Ctclo- 

to  free  this  entirely  from  naphtha  by  heat.  Pe-  p^edia.  for  1862  were  mentioned  certain  pro- 

troleum  dealers,  he  stated,  have  no  other  means  cesses  for  carburetting  more  highly  lighting 
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gases  which  may  be  deficient  ia  carbon,  and  through  a  tabe  at  one  side,  the  gas  and  air  be- 
also  for  charging  air  with  hydrocarbons,  so  as  ing  directly  discharged  from  the  meters  into  a 
to  produce  a  mixtare  suitable  for  burning  as  a  common  receptacle,  and  there  intermixed ; 
gas.  Certain  general  principles  relating  to  gas-  while,  by  means  of  a  connection  by  wheel- 
manufacture,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  work  and  a  shaft  between  the  meters,  the  pro- 
production  of  illuminating  gases  from  oils  or  pelling  force  of  the  gas  in  one  of  them  is  made 
like  materials,  were  also  stated.  Some  new  to  give  motion  to  the  fans  within  the  other,  so 
methods  of  accomplishing  these  results  have  as  forcibly  to  draw  in  the  air ;  and  by  having 
been  brought  out,  and  a  very  considerable  de-  (say)  three  sets  of  wheels,  of  unequal  uzes,  upon 
gree  of  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  shafts  within  the  gas-meter,  the  throwing  of 
purifying  lighting  gases,  tk  the  notices  to  bo  one  or  the  other  of  these  into  gear  allows  of 
presented  of  some  of  these,  it  is  not  intended  three  variations  in  the  percentage  of  air  inter- 
to  enter  largely  into  details.  mixed  with  the  gas ;  and  so  of  any  greater 

Griffin's    ^'•Homestead    Gom    Lights — This  number.    Danger  of  an  explosive  mixture  is 

method  of  producing  a  lighting  gas  is  that  of  avoided  by  not  allowing  the  proportion  of  air 

carburetting   common   air,  by  forcing  it,  by  to  exceed  60  per  cent.    The  instruments  have 

meaDs  of  clock-work  and  bellows,  through  been  introduced  in  some  places  in  connection 

naphtha  contained  in  a  small  air-tight  reser-  with  oil-gas  works,  public  or  private.    One  of 

voir :  from  this  the  gas  flows  directly  into  the  them  has  been  in  use  for  about  a  year  in  the 

pipes  leading  to  the  burners.    The  pipes  filled,  gas  works  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York, 

the  clock-work  ceases  to  move,  until  consump-  by  which  nearly  8,000  burners  are  supplied, 

tion  of  the  gas  begins  t6  relieve  the  pressure  m  In  these  works,  the  ^*  refuse  ^^  or  "  dead  oil "  of 

the  pipes ;  its  motion  then  recommences,  and  petroleum — the  residue  after  distillation  from 

the  generation  of  the  gas  is — up  to  a  certain  the  latter  of  naphtha,  kerosene,  and  the  lubri- 

limit — ^more  riEipid  as  the  number  of  burners  in  eating  oils— is  the  material  from  which  the  gas 

use  is  greater.    It  Is  stated  that  the  naphtha  is  generated,  and  the  proportions  now  adopted 

vapors  do  not  condense  by  cold  in  the  pipes ;  for  the  mixed  gas  are,  of  oil  gas  60,  and  of  air 

but  it  would  appear  that  at  a  certain  reduction  40  per  cent. 

of  temperature  condensation  must  occur.  The  Purification  of  Illuminating  G(U€s,'^'Dr, 
entire  apparatus  is  small,  and  is  intended  for  Frankland,  in  the  lecture  above  mentioned,  re- 
use in  private  dwellings,  &c.  The  invention  is  ferred  to  the  then  recent  experiments  of  the 
that  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Griffin,  of  W.Meriden,Ct.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Wakefield,  England, 

BueJckmd's  Method  of  Carburetting  Gases. —  and  in  which  the  latter  had  shown  that  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  Buckland,  Eni^land,  has  patented  a  bisulphide-of-oarbon  vapor  and  the  sulphur- 
method  of  carburetting  air  or  an  illuminating  organic  compounds  in  coal  gas  could  be  got  rid 
gas,  by  causing  either  to  pass  over  the  surface  ofy  of  in  course  of  the  ordinary  process  of  purifying, 
or  through,  woven  fabrics,  or  fibrous  or  spongy  after  heating  the  gas  containing  such  impuri- 
materials ;  these  being,  as  occasion  requires,  ties  with  hydrate  of  lime,  to  400®  F.  Ordinary 
saturated  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  employ-  gas,  he  stated,  contained  from  10  or  20  up  to  40 
ed,  and  so  exposing  this  in  a  finely  divided  grs.  per  100  cubic  feet  of  the  sulphur-com- 
state  to  the  gas  to  be  carburetted.  pounds;  but  the  Bowditch  process  reduced  the 

Parrish*s  Irnprovement  in  Illuminating  Gases  quantity  to,  at  most,  2  or  8  grs.  per  1,000  cubic 

from  Oilsy  £6, — In  the  "  Scientific  American,"  feet.    It  still  remained  to  be  seen,  however, 

of  July  25th,  1868,  is  given  an  account  of  a  pa-  whether  the  process  could  be  advantageously 

tent  gas-mixer,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wm.  D.  applied  in  practice. 

Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  object  of  which  Mr.  J.  0.  G.  Howitz,  gas  engineer  at  Copen- 

is  t^  reduce,  by  mtermixture  with  air,  the  hagen,  Denmark,  is  the  inventor  of  a  method 

hea^  and  rich  permanent  gas,  obtained  by  of  purifying  gas  by  iron  ore,  and  which  has 

destructive  distillation  of  petroleum,  tar,  or  been  successfblly  introduced   into  many  gas 

other  similar  hydrocarbons,  before  admitting  works  in  that  country.    The  hydrated  per- 

this  intoihe  pipes  leading  to  the  gas-burners.  It  oxide  of  iron  in  a  powdered  or  granular  condi- 

is  well  known  that  the  gas  referred  to,  and  com-  tion  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  lime,  in  what 

monly  called  *^  oil  gas,"  contains  too  large  a  per-  are  called  the  "  dry  lime  "  purifiers :  ammo- 

centa^e  of  carbon  to  bum,  in  Jets  of  ttie  size  nium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 

required  for  lighting  purposes,  without  smok-  the  gas  are,  during  its  passage  through  this,  de- 

ing.  Besides,  certain  forms  of  oil-gas  apparatus  composed,  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron  being 

are  likely  to  furnish  a  gas  not  at  all  times  of  among  the  results.    This  will  take  place  while 

uniform  density  and  quality.    Mr.  Panfeh's  the  gas  is  yet  hot,  so  that  the  condenser  may 

gas- mixer  is  designed  to  remedy  both  theOT  de-  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  purifiers  being  large 

fects.    It  requir^no  change  in  the  works,  be-  enough,  even  the  scrubbing  or  cleaning  with 

ing  Bunply  so  attached  as  to  receive  the  purified  water  is  not  required;  the  accumulation  of 

gas  as  delivered  by  the  outlet  pipe.    It  consists  naphthaline  is  as  a  result  diminished,  and  the 

of  two  large  "  wet  meters,"  placed  near  each  gas^is  said  to  gain  in  illuminating  ^ower.    By 

other,  the  one  measuring  and  registering  the  suitable  treatment  the  purifying  material,  when 

quantity  of  gas,  the  other  that  of  a  desired  spent,  can  be  restored  to  a  condition  fitting  it 

proportion   of  common   cur,  which  it  takes  forre-use,  i.e.,  as  it  is  said,  ^^  revivified;"  and  in 
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tbe  meantime,  a  considerable  qoantitj  of  sul^  had  been  taken  by  snch  direction  to  be  indem- 

phate  of  ammonia  being  eecared,  tbe  sde  of  this  nified  for  tbeir  loBsea  snstaibed  thereby, 

is  said  quite  to  cover  the  expense  of  pnriiioation,  The  first  class  was  subdivided  into  cases 

if  it  does  not  even  afford  a  profit.    In  this  way  where  the  direction  under  which  the  claimants 

the  cost  of  the  gas  mannfaotnre  is  reduced.  acted  was  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  their  ac- 

Mr.  GkK>.  Anderson  states,  in  the  ^  Gas-Light  tion,  and  cases  where  ^e  provisions  of  the  act 

Journal,"  that  having  used  and  re-nsed  a  quan*  known  as  the  Indemnity  Act  were  relied  upon 

tity  of  oxide  of  iron  until  it  could  no  longer  be  to  shield  the  claimants  from  liability.    In  most 

revivified  in  the  open  air,  he  charged  retorts  of  the  cases  arising  under  the  first  eubdivinon, 

with  a  portion  of  it  to  expel  by  heat  the  sul-  resort  was  ultimately  had  to  the  protection  af- 

phur  it  had  taken  up,  and  then  filling  a  purifiw  forded  by  the  act  of  Oon^ess.  One  case,  how- 

with  the  oxide,  mixed  with  sawdust,  he  found  ever,  went  to  judgment  m  the  Supreme  Court 

not  only  that  its  purifying  powers  were  restored,  of  Indiana,  in  which  the  court  decided  that 

but  also  that  it  could  now  be  revivified  on  ex*  the  plea  of  justification  was  not  sustained.    It 

posure  to  the  air,  as  before,  and  repeatedly  was  the  case  of  GrifSn  vs,  Wilcox,  and  will  be 

used.  Thereupon,  erecting  a  kiln,  he  restored  his  found  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  present  vol- 

whole  stock;  and  he  had,  at  the  time  of  writ*  mne.    («S!m  Mabtul  Law). 

ing,  continued  this  course  with   success  for  The  Indenmity  Act  referred  to  is  entitled ''an 

about  18  months.    In  the  process,  the  material  act  relating  to  Eab&a»  Corpus^  and  regulating 

is  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  ten  or  twelve  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,''  and  pro* 

hours.    He  regarded  it  as  becominff,  by  that  videsgenerally  that  any  order  of  the  President, 

time,  anhydrous :  if  so,  the  fact  would  conflict  or  under  his   authority,  made  at  any  time 

with  the  opinion  previously  held,  that  when  during  the  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  to  any 

the  oxide  of  iron  once  became  anhydrous,  it  action  civil  or  criminal,  for  any  act  done  or 

was  useless  for  Uie  purification  of  gas.  omitted  to  be  done,  by  virtue  of  such  order, 

Messrs.  Baggs  and  Simpson,  of  London,  have  and  providing  a  method  for  removing  causes 

patented  a  process  having  the  objects,  Jirst^  of  from  the  State  courts  to  those  of  the  United 

depriving  coal-gas  of  the  ingredients  whidi  States.    (See  ante,  page  824.) 

render  it  injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;  General  Greorge  W.  Jones,  Minn.,  late  U.  S. 

and  eeeandly,  of  manu&oturing  from  the  ingre-  Minister  to  Central  America,  on  his  return 

dieuts  thus  removed  certain  products  having  a  home  was  arrested  and  oonfin^  in  Fort  Lafay- 

commercial  value.    The  gas  to  be  purified  is  ette,  by  order^  as  alleged,  of  Secretary  Seward, 

made  to  come  in  contact  with  metallic  com-  After  his  release  he  commenced  an  action  in 

pounds  of  suitable  nature,  by  blowing  or  other-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 

wise;  the  impurities  being  separated  by  de-  against  Mr.  Seward  for  ftdse  imprisonment, 

composition  or  appropriation.     The  patentees  Application  was  made  to  Jad^e  Gierke  of  tiiat 

mainly  employ  for  this  purpose  metallio  oxides  court  to  remove  the  cause  to  the  Circuit  Court 

and  salts,  the  latter  either  neutral,  super-salts,  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 

or  sub-salts,  which  have  a  strong  amnity  or  the  Indemnity  Act.    The  motion  was  denied 

attraction  for  sulphur,,  carbonic  acid,  &o.,  and  by  Judge  Gierke,  October  19t^,  as  follows : 
which  are  themselves  susceptible  of  renovation 

copper,  lead,  magnesia,  and  some  other  bases  2^  f^  ^  ^^„  ^f  this  wurt  to  remoro  the  action 

are  found  suitable  for  these  purposes.  ud  all  proceedings  therein  to  the  next  Ciicait  Court 

Mr.  Geo.  Smedley  states  that  naving  observed  of  the  United  States,  to  beheld  in  and  for  the  southern 

that  an  ammoniacal  Uquid  filtered  through  ani-  ?»*ri<v*  ^'if.®^ J^^'Jl  5i®  ^!S°d*P*  states  in  hia  pe- 
nt ai  /«^<««A^.>i  T.«ii  1^.7  *.A..i^  4-i.A  »i.^i!r^^  u.  tition  for  this  order  that  the  action  18  brought  for  acts 
mal  charcoal  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  ^.^  ^  ^ave  been  done  by  him  as  Secretory  j^State 

ammonia,  he  was  led  to  try  the  effect  of  the  for  the  United  States  of  America,  under  authol|y  de- 
same  material  upon  coal-gas.  Filling  one  tray  riFed  by  him  from  the  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
in  each  purifier  with  the  animal  cluurooaL  he  *"  cauamj;  and  procuring  the  plaintiff  to  be  arrested 

passed  through  this,  the  turmeric  test,  and  daring  the  present  robelUon  of  the  so^Ued  Confeder- 

found  that  the  ammonia  had  disappeared.    By  ate  States  against  tbe  Gcnremment  of  the  United  States 

use  of  a  small  purifier,  similarly  charged,  he  of  America;  andtbatitthereforeoomes  within  the  act 

afterward  found  that  the  carbon  intercepted  ?f,  ^°«T'kSlff^.^''  ^lil^?\f  *^V^J.1"^!S^ 

not  only  ammonia,  but  also  sulphuretted  V  Sl2^°|.tn^n^"^^vT^^^^^^ 

drogen;  though  it  took  up  but  a  small  percent-  tjon,  that  if  any  suit  baa  been  or  shall  be  commenced 

age  of  carbonic  acid.     He  is  led  to  believe  that  agiipst  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  any  other  per« 

gas  so  purified  also  retains  a  larger  percentage  ^^^  "J  •™SiPS™®P"5°*'  tre»P*M,  or  wrong 

either  by  lime  or  by  oxide  of  iron,  derived  ftvm,  or  ezerdied  by  ofHinder,  the  President 

INDEMNITT.     Indemnity  was  claimed  in  of  the  United  States  or  any  act  of  Congress,  tbe  de- 

the  courts,  in  two  aspects,  viz. :    by  Govern-  fendant  may  remove  snch  action  into  the  Circuit  Court 

nent  offioiidj,  of  inde^uty  from  aU  liability  tt^-j^  Jl^,^"  ^Sh'^^dtr  r^ui^S^U.!: 

for  their  acts  done  under  military  or  official  gtated  in  the  act 

direction ;  and  a  claim  by  those  whose  property  Of  course  this  act,  as  far  as  it  directs  the  transfer  of 
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eaaes  from  the  State  io  Federal  Jarudictaon,  if  it  bae  opinioD,  be  entertained  as  a  question  in  any  State  or 

ao^  coDstitutional  foandatioD,  is  founded  upon  the  United  States  court.  The  onlj  Questions  in  tnis  action 

third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  wnich  can  be  entertain- 

defining  the  extent  of  tbejudicial  power  delegated  bj  ed,  do  not  arise  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  Staiaita  the  Federal  GoTemment,  and  particularlj  States,  but  are  fitljr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 

upon  that  i>art  of  section  1  of  said  article,  which  sa^a  court.    The  motion  is  denied,  without  costs. 

that  ♦'the  judicial^  power  shall  extend  to  all  caws  m  j^  appeal  waa  taken  by  the  defendant  to 

law  and  equitj,  ansinc  under  this  Constitution,"  etc,  .t     ri  •^k^«*  "«"   m^e^u  uj   wx?  u%u«7uuouii  w 

The  defendant  in  this  applioaUon  maintains  that  the  S^«  General  Term,  where  the  order  at  Special 

defence  which  he  intends  to  set  up  in  this  action  arises  Tei;m  .was  reversed.    The  opinion  of  the  ooart 

under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea^the  quea*  was  delivered  by  Judges  Leonard  and  Sather- 

*jf n  *P  ^^J^^  ^'°«  ''^il^^?'  **»•  President  of  j^nd.    Judge  Gierke,  however,  maintained  his  • 

the  United  States,  during  a  rebellion  or  insurrection,  f^-wv^*  nnTniAn  •                          ,      •«  •«    w^  •*« 

can  arrest  or  imprison,  or  authorize  another  to  arrest  former  opinion . 

or  imprison,  any  person  not  subject  to  militaiy  law,  Lxonard  J. — The  Question  is  not  whether  the  fourth 

without  any  order,  writ,  precept,  or  process,  of  some  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  March  8d,  1868, 

court  of  competent  jurisdiction,    )(ow.  we  assume  that  affords  a  valid  defence  to  the  action.    The  true  ques- 

this  question,  if  a  question  at  all  woula  arise  under  the  tion  is  this :  is  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  give  tiie 

Constitution  of  the  United  States— that  is,  whether  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  of  the  case  ? 

President  possesses  this  power,  either  in  bis  civil  ca-  The  Constitution  extends  the  judicial  power  of  the 

pacity  or  as  Commander«in-Chief  of  the   army  and  Union  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 

navy  of  the  United  States— can  be  solved  only  by  con-  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

suiting  and  interpreting  that  instrument    But  to  eoti-  The  defence,  in  this  case,  arises  under  the  act  of 

tie  the  defendant  to  ibis  order,  and  to  ipve  the  courts  Conflrress,  and  the  validity  of  that  act,  considered  in 

of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  this  action,  there  the  li|B;ht  afforded  by  the  Constitution,  will  be  one  of 

most  be  some  ^pearance  or  color  of  substance  in  it.  the  principal  sut^eots  to  be  determined  at  the  trial.  It 


It  must  have  aome  apeciouaness,  aome  seeming  of     haabeen  decided  that  a  case  arisea  within  the  mean 


whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer*  ferred  by  law. 

ica  has  invested  ite  chief  executive  officer  with  power  It  has  been  objected  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of 

to  arrest  or  imprison,  or  to  authorize  another  to  arreat  all  actions  may  be  drawn  into  the  Tederal  Courts,  by 

or  imprison,  anv  person  not  subject  to  military  law,  at  similar  enactments  of  Congress,  and  that  the  case 

any  time  or  under  any  exigencj|r,  without  some  order  arises  within  the  meaning  or  the  Constitution  only  af- 

or  precept,  or  process  of  some  civil  court  of  competent  tor  a  trial  andjudgment  m  this  court,  when  the  action 

jurisdiction  T  can  be  transferred  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  and 

It*  cannot,  of  course,  be  prstended  by  the  most  ar-  brought  before  the  federal  Courts  for  review.    The 

dent  advocate  of  this  high  presidential  prerogative  that  power  of  transferring  causes  to  the  United  States  Cir- 

the  Constitution  confers  it  in  set  terms.    Tbero  is  as-  cuit  in  a  similar  manner,  where  the  question  involved 

suredly  nothing  in  that  instrument  which  can  be  tor-  was  of  an  appellate  and  not  original  jurisdiction,  has 

tured   into  the  conferring  of  such  a  power  on  the  long  been  austained.    Chief  Justice  Marshall  save,  in 

Praudent  in  his  civil  capacity ;  and  this,  it  appears  to  the  case  of  Osbom  vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 

me,  plainly  diaposes  of  the  question;  for  it  would  be  (9  Wheaton,  821) :  "We  perceive  no  ground  on  which 

asserting  the  grossest  cootraaiction  and  strangest  an-  the  proposition  can  be  maintained,  %at  Congress  is 

omaly  to  say  uat  absolute  and  unlimited  power,  eoual  incapable  of  giving  the  Circuit  Courts  original  juris* 

to  any  exercised  by  czar  or  sultan,  can  be  implied  diction,  in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction 

from  a  constitution  which  avowedly  gives  no  power  to  extends.*' 

any  department  of  the  Government  that  is  not  special-  Congress  has  enacted  that  the  defendant  may  inter- 

ly  set  forth,  except  simply  the  consequent  right  to  pose  in  his  defence  the  orders^  Ac,  of  the  President, 

smploy  all  legal  meaoa  neceasary  to  the  execution  of  and  has  directed  the  transfer  or  cases  involving  such  a 

the  power.  defence,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  into  the  Circuit 

The  jndge  then  proceeded  to  review  at  con-  According  to  the  statemente  of  the  defendant  such  a 

dderable  length  the  arguments  of  connsel,  and  case  has  arisen.   We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  va- 

continued :  lidity  of  the  law  as  a  defence  to  the  action.    It  is  suffi- 

T*  <-  v.».^^.  ^«.v».;..^  5^»u^  i».^M^«  A.^^  ««*  ci«ot  for  the  State  Court  that  the  defence  involves  the 

"ifl?^^r.!rLr^!T^l?2^vl"2rj;L^^^^^^^  construction  and  effect  ofalaw  of  congress,   Thecase 


miSLtS  S^5^;i  /crS^.?!;^!^^^^^^  f^  ««»<>*  ^^^  ^e  doubted  tiiat  the  learned  justices  of  the 

military  operations  against  an  enemy,  a^I  power  ncMS-  United  Stotes  Courta  will  so  declare  it,  when  tiie  juris- 

!?Z^*S?.?n«^J^"l^S;  MSrSLJ'TZiln^^^^^^  diction  of  such  cases  will  remain  in  the  Stete  Courts, 

^i^lL'^ilt.S^J.^^^^^  -  before  the  enactment  of  theUw.    It  U  not  our  duty 


K^r J^,S%««^r.i     Wni*  Mri^w^,.  H««^^  nnt^xipS  The  manner  of  taking  the  cause  to  tiiose  Courts  is  of 

by  a  court-martial.    But  his  power  does  not  extend  consequence.    The  ^preme  Court  of  the  Union  must 

Deyond  nis  imes.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  to  jprevent  ite  jurisdiction  from  being  un- 

He  oondoded  a  veiy  able  and   elaborate  {"J^MrA'i;S"irthe',r«  to*^^^^ 

opinion  by  stating:  transfer  of  such  cases. 

The  President,  therefore,  whether  in  his  civil  ca-  In  my  opinion  this  application  was  unnecessary  in 
pacity  or  aa  Commander-m-Chief  of  the  army  and  order  to  veat  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  with  the  posses- 
navy  of  the  United  States,  has  unquestionably  no  sion  of  the  action,  but  the  discussion  has  not  been  lost, 
power  to  authorize  the  act  of  whicn  the  plaintiff  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  now  setUed  that  this  court  will 
complains.  The  ground  upon  which  this  applica-  not,  in  this  judicial  district,  take  further  cognizance  of 
tion  is  made  has  no  oolor  of  right.    It  cannot,  in  my  cases  which  hare  been  transferred  under  this  act  of 
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CoDgreM.    It  is  very  proper  that  an  order  be  entered  right  to  aoe  and  be  aoed  ''  in  ereiy  Circuit  Ck>art  of 

traosferring  the  canee  to  the  XJ.  S.  Circoit,  as  it  affords  the  United  States." 

the  eridence  in  the  oonrt  of  the  disposition  made  of  it.  It  was  held  that  such  a  suit  was  a  case  arising  under 

In  arriving  at  my  conclusions  I  have  consulted  Sto-  a  law  of  the  United  States,  consequently  that  it  was 

2r's  Com.  on  the  Constitution,  chap.  88,  |$  90S,  906,  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and 

c,  Ac. :  1  Wheat.,  Martin  vs.  Hunter ;  6  Wheat,  Co-  Con^^ress  could  not  confer  upon  the  Circuit  Court  juris- 

hen  vs.  The  State  of  Virginia;  9  Wheat,  Osborn  vs.  diction  over  it 

The  Bank  of  United  States.  See  also  Curtiss's  Com.  on  the  Jurisdiction,  Ac,  of 

As  a  rule  of  practice  I  think  the  court  should  not  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  sections  12  and  13 ; 
approve  any  sureties  unless  the  amount  of  the  bood  is  the  latter  section,  containing  a  quotation  firom  another 
equal  to  the  sum  in  which  the  defendant  in  the  action  portion  (p.  -865)  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
has  been  held  to  bail,  if  bail  has  been  required  in  the  shall  in  Osborn  ««.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is 
State  Court  This  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  to  apparently  quite  i»ertinent  to  the  question  in  this  case. 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  whom  the  bona  is  pre-  I  concur,  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Leonard, 
sented  for  approval.  that  Cong^ross  had  the  power  to  direct  the  transfer  to 

ScTHBRLAND,  J. — ^Thc  qucstion  is  not  as  to  the  con-  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 

stitutionality  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  declaring  Probably  an  order  of  this  court  directing  such  trans- 

that  the  order  or  authority  of  the  President,  during  fer  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  to  make  one  would 

the  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts,  to  any  be  in  accordance  with  usage  m  like  cases ;  and  besides 

action  for  any  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  act  done,  or  such  an  order  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  deter- 

omitted  to  be  done,  under  or  by  color  of  the  Presi-  mination  of  this  court,  that  it  no  longer  had  jurisdic- 

dent's  order,  or  of  an^  law  of  Congress ;  but  the  ques-  taon  of  this  action. 

tion  is  as  to  the  constitutionalitv  or  the  fifth  section  of  It  appearing  that  the  defendant  has  complied  with 

the  act,  authorizing  the  defend,ant  in  any  such  action  the  requirements  of  the  act  for  such  transfer,  the  or* 

to  remove  the  same  from  the  State  Court  to  the  Circuit  der  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  and  an  order 

of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  suit  is  made  by  this  court  for  the  removal  of  the  action  and 

brought  for  trial,  on  complying  with  certain  require-  all  prooeedings  therein  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 

ments  specified  in  the  section :  that  is,  on  entering  his  United  States. 

appearance,  filing  his  petition  stating  the  &cts,  offer-  Clbrkb,  J.— I  see  nothing  whatever  in  the  arguments 

ing  good  and  sumcient  sure^,  Ac  of  my  brethren,  or  in  those  of  other  judges  on  the  same 

The  question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  not  as  to  subject^  to  induce  me  to  secede  from  the  position  which 

the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  order  the  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  at  Special  Term.    They 

arrest,  iinprisonment,  Ac,  or  as  to  the  constitutional  have  all  alike,  in  my  very  humble  judgment,  unao- 

power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  order  countably  overlooked  the  only  point  claiming  consid- 

the  arrest,  imprisonment,  Ac  :  but  the  question  pre-  eration  on  this  great  constitutional  subject 

sented  by  the  appeal  is,  as  to  tne  constitutional  power  According  to  the  doctrine  upheld  by  my  brethren, 

of  Congress  to  give  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  we  can  scarcdy  conceive  of  any  act  committed  by  any 

States    primary  or  original,  and  (as  to  the   State  officer  of  the  deneral  Government  under  color  of  any 

Courts^  exclusive  jurisdiction,  of  the  trial  of  actions  authority  derived  from  or  under  the  President^  whi<n 

for  such  arrests,  imprisonments,  Ac  may  not  constitute  a  genuine,  veritable  ease  arising 

In  determining  the  question  as  to  the  constitution-  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which, 
ality  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act,  we  must  assume,  I  therefore,  may  not  rightly  come  within  the  cognizance 
think,  that  the  trial  of  this  action  will  involve  the  de-  of  their  judical  power.  It  is  only  neoeasaiy  to  daim 
termination  of  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  that  it  was  committed  under  color  of  that  authority, 
of  the  4th  section ;  that  Congress  in  passing  the  act  and  was,  therefore,  justified  by  the  Constitution,  how- 
considered  that  the  trials  of  the  actions  to  be  removed  ever  monstrous  and  appalling  the  act  may  be,  to  make 
to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  under  it  it,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  case  arising  under  that 
would  involve  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  Constitution. 

the  constitutionality  of  the  -Itb  section,  whether  tried  For  of  course,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  daim, 

in  the  State  or  United  States  Courts;  and  that  Con-  the  claimant  appeals  through  this  remarkable  statute 

§re8s  intended  bvthe  5th  section  to  take  from  the  to  the  Constitution  for  his  justification,  and  however 

tate  Courts  and  give  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  palpably  frivolous  such  a  claim  may  be— however 

United  States  the  right  and  power  to  determine  that  manifest  may  be  the  conviction  that  the  Constitution 

auestion.    Had  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  no  more  sanctions  such  an  act  than  it  sanctions  the  bum- 

o  this  ?     That  is  the  question.  ing  of  the  Capitol,  the  dispersion  of  Congress,  and  the 

If  Congress  had  the  power,  then   the  order  ap-  shooting  and  imprls<)nmentorexileof  the  men  of  whom 

pealed  from,  denying  the  defendant's  motion  to  remove  it  is  composed,  yet  it  is  claimed  to  present  a  question, 

the  action  and  all  prooeedings  therein  to  the  Circuit  and  therefore  a  case  arising  under  the  great  charter  of 

Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  constitutional  liberty  in  America,  the  perpetrator  of 

of  New  York,  should  be  reversed^  and  I  think  an  order  the  outrage  making  that  a  question  which  is  unques- 

made  directing  such  removal :  if  Congress  had  not  the  tionably  no  question,  and  tne  judicial  power  of  tiie 

power,  then  the  order  appealed  from  should  be  aflSrmed.  State  is  oustea  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction. 

If  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  Thus  this  extraordinary  statute  prescribes  not  only 

action  from  this  court,  and  the  action  should  be  tried  thatUie  character,  but  the  mere  assertion  of  the  wrong 

in  this  court,  and  the  question  as  to  the  constitution-  doer  shall  determine  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  subject 

ality  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  should  be  decided  matter,  which  has  been  always  held,  except  in  cases 

adversely  to  the  defendant  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  affecting  ambassadors,  other  diplomatic  ministers  and 

this  Sute,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  consuls,  as  alone  the  criterion  of  jurisdiction,  shall  be 

would  have  final  and  conclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  excluded  from  consideration.    Surely  if  this  can  be 

of  the  question  (Const.  U.  S.  Art.  8 ;  $  25  of  the  Jndi-  done  by  Congress,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 

ciary  Act ;    1  Statutes  at  Large,  85 ;  Cohen  ««.  Yir-  States  of  America  is  not,  as  all  men  have  heretoforo 

ginia  (6  Wheaton),  264 ;  Miller  vs.  Kicholls,  4  Whea-  supposed,  incontestably  a  Government  of  limited  pow- 

ton,  311).  ers  and  duties,  and  is,  if  not  one  of  unlimited  powers 

Cannot  Con^ss  give  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unit-  and  duties,  nevertheless  of  very  accommodating  ex- 

ed  States  original  jurisdiction  in  any  case  to  which  this  pansibUity.    This  a  novel  and  strange  theory  of  derd- 

appdlate  jurisdiction  extends  ?  opment  In  America. 

In  Osborn  V9,  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheaton,  cited  But  it  is  asserted,  as  the  appellate  power  of  the  Sn- 

by  Judge  Leonard,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  he  could  preme  Court  of  the  United  states  extends  in  certain 

perceive  no  ground  for  saying  that  Congress  could  not  cases  to  State  tribunds,  that  this  cose  would,  after 

In  that  cose  one  of  the  questions  was,  whether  Con-  judgment,  reach  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  kind  thot, 

gress  could  constitutionally  confer  on  the  Bank  the  therefore,  it  may  as  well  be  transfecred  to  the  United 
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StaieiCircaitCk>art  before  judgment    Even  ifilie  Sii«    of  soch  seizure.    The  case  in  Febrnary  came 


^  !S**5^  ^?ff^  ilf*  >?'  ^Tf  I;  !?2f*'frT^  <5harge  to  the  jury  we  extract  as  follows  : 

of  this  deeenptton  to  the  Gireait  Court  of  the  United  °               "^     "^ 

Ststes,  not  wnether,  ultimately,  it  mar  reach  the  ap-  The  next  important  element  in  this  cause  is  the  al- 

pellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  BoprameOonrt.  leged  fact  that  the  act  complained  of  was  authorized 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  ui  1789,  '^to  establish  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  eze- 
tfae  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,"  no  doubt  euted  br  important  Federal  officers.  Bat  this  element 
prondes  that  a  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit  in  loses  all  its  legal  importance  "when  we  consider  that  all 
the  highest  court  of  law  or  eqni^  of  a  State,  where  is  public  functionaries  in  this  land  are  under  law,  and 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  UniU  that  none,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  above  it. 
ed  States,  and  the  decision  is  acainst  its  raltdity,  may  They,  as  well  as  we.  are  sunder  the  Constitution  and 
be  reexamined  and  revised  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  sworn  to  support,  pro- 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  is  too  dear  for  tect,  and  defend  them;  or  take  them  as  their  rule  of 
contvoverqr  that  the  statute  is  an  outraoe  on  the  Con-  civil  and  official  conduct,  and  thej  and  we  are  to  be 
stittttion,  if  it  is  palpably  usurpation,  ii  it  is  plain  to  judged  by  them  in  our  civil  and  official  conduct  in  aU 
the  most  unletterod  citisen,  that  the  statute  is  an  at-  appropriate  cases.  The  acts  of  the  President  and  of  his 
tempt  to  subvert  all  the  securities  which  the  founders  suborainates  are,  therefore,  without  right,  unless  they 
?f  the  Government  have  provided  for  the  preservation  are  authorised  by  some  article  of  the  Constitution,  or 
•f  penomd  liberty,  and  to  invest  one  man  with  un-  of  the  laws  made  under  it,  and  consistent  with  it.  He 
imited  dictatorial  power,  and,  therefore,  that  the  ap-  can  make  no  law  that  can  vest  in  him  anv  new  author- 
leal  was  palpsbly  frivolous,  I  presume  the  court  would  ity,  or  that  can  protect  those  who  obey  nis  authorized 
lear  no  argument  on  such  an  appeal,  and  would,  forth-  orders.  He  would  hot  dsim  that  he  could, 
vith,  affirm  the  iudjpnent  or  dismiss  the  writ.  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  place  the  Gov- 

Would  they,  ror  instance,  hearken  to  an  appeal  in-  emmeot  under  just  such  restrictions  as  these :  It  tells 
i>lving  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Congress  giving  the  the  Government  how  it  shall  proceed  in  defending  so- 
Irestdent,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Gcvemment,  ciety  and  the  sodal  orffanism  against  all  the  forms  of 
pwer  by  coup  tPMat,  to  extinguish  tbe  legislative  viofonce,  disorder,  and  danger  to  which  society  is  ex- 
■ranch,  as  Cromwell  did  the  Long  Parliament,  and  posed.  It  puts  all  its  ftinctionaries  under  law,  so  that 
sibotitute  a  Barebones  Legislature  in  its  place,  they  shall  not  invade  the  order  of  sodety,  by  taking 
Sirely  not:  if  they,  too,  were  not  struck  down,  and  their  own  forms  and  modes  of  protecting  it.  When 
were  not  (if  said  debasement  can  be  imagined)  by  they  act  without  law,  they  must  justify  themselves  be- 
free,  by  fear,  or  by  conrupt  appliances  or  scdflsh  aspi-  fore  the  law,  by  showing  an  emergency  that  demands 
ntions  robbed  of  indepencwnoe.  So  thai  the  consider-  thdr  act  If  it  be  not  so,  they  are  above  law,  and  not 
aion  whether  the  act  is  not  palpably  void,  must  pre-  under  it.  If  they  may  irresponsibly  dedare  the  exist- 
stit  itself  on  appeal  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  us  ence  of  the  emergency,  and  also  the  acts  which  it  de- 
oi  this  motion ;  and,  if  it  is  palpably  void,  I  repeat  it  mands  of  them,  then,  as  to  them,  we  have  neither  Con- 
w»nld  not  be  treated  on  appeu  as  worthy  of  being  for  a  stitution  nor  laws, 
nsment  entertained.  Our  Constitution  was  framed  when  the  remembrance 

I  still  consider  the  defence  in  this  esse  just  as  desti-  of  tbe  exdtements,  suspicions,  divisions,  disloyalty, 

tile  of  color  as  the  case  which  I    have  imagined,  and  treasons  of  the  Revolution  were  yet  finesh  in  the 

'Wiether,  under  the  pretext  of  authority  from  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  under  the  light  of  all  its 

PMident  of  the  Unitea  States,  any  one  dtiien,  at  his  experience,  and  they  left  no  gap  in  it  to  be  supplied 

mre  will  and  pleasure,  without  any  intervention  of  the  by  the  fean  or  suspidons  of  excited  times.    It  is  still 

jnlicial  tribunals,  can  incarcerate  another  dtizen  not  a  suffident  rule  of  practice  for  our  Government,  and 

soject  to  military  law,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  for  it,  better  than  anything  else,  embodies  the  settled  and 

nuiy  months,  or  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  cannot,  under  sober  thought  of  this  people.    When  we  depart  from 

air  drcumstances  in  whicn  the  nation  may  be  placed,  it  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  rule  of  force,  and  to  in- 

bstreated  as  a  question  constituting  a  case  arismff  un-  calculable  divisions  of  opinion,  of  counsels,  and  of 

de  the  Constitution;  and  any  statute  which  declares  action.       •       •       •       • 

tb  contrary  is  palpably  void.    The  order  at  Special  Do  the  defendants  snow  a  warrant  issued  in  proper 

Tern  should  be  affirmed  with  costs.  form  by  competent  authority,  that  shelters  them  from 

A                      .    T>           1       •        V  V    :i     •  responsibility  for  the  act  done  t  What  the  law  requires 

^  A.  case  arose  m  Pennsylvania,  which,  dnring  jq  ^^y  ^  jigtify  such  an  act  is  written  in  the  Consti- 

itq)rogre8S,  illustrated  both  ofthe  phases  which  tution,  article  4  of  the  amendments:  "The  right  of 

the  question  of  indemnity  has  assumed.    In  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  p^ 

A'gDSt,  1881,  the  "  Jeffersonian,"  a  weekly  pa-  P«"'  »«d  effects,  sgainstuMcasonable  searches  and 

*>J^«x.Jki;«t«a^  «♦  ixr^-f  rrk««+^,  'o^r.^^^ijLJi^  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall 

pe  published  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylyani^  .^„^  ^^^               bable  causi,  supported  by  oath  or 

we  seized  by  United  States  Marshal  Mil  ward  affirmation,  and  particuarly  describing  the  place  to  be 

ad  his  assistants,  under  an  order  from  United  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  h^  seized.*'    A 

Sttes  District  Attorney  Coffey.     The  paper  nmilaT  law  is  written  in  all  our  State  Constitutions, 

wg  suppressed,  and  the  oflSce  closed  an/it  so  ^^^,",^!Si^,7Tl,'^S^<^iX''^:^. 

renamed  suppressed  and  closed  until  the  Oo-  ^ody^  descended  through  along  line  of  ancestry  and 

tobr  following,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  of  popular  disturbances,  and  recopized  by  everybody 

dicrict  attorney  declining  to  proceed  further  in  umes  when  a  quiet  reason  holds  the  control  of  the 

wih  the  information  which  he  nad  filed,  charg-  P*?^*^5f  •   ,      .  *   u          .^^  «;*i.  *ui.  ^^^  ;«  ^^ 

i^i  Jxr\^^:«.,^  vr  tTr^A^^^  ♦i^a  ^^^r^^^4^^2  ^^  *if^  Another  law  is  to  be  connected  with  this  one,  m  or- 

m|  William  H.  Hodg«>n,  the  proprietor  of  the  ^^^  that  it  may  be  seen  how  such  warrants  are  to  issue. 

p«er,  with  aidmg  and  abettmg  the  rebellion,  it  also  is  written  in  the  Constitution,  where  it  vests  all 

th(  publication   of  the   paper  *was  resumed,  judicial  power  in  the  courts  established  by  law,  and 

Susequently  Mr.  Hodgson  instituted  a  suit  requires  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,,  liberty, 

aglnsjMr  kwar^thfm^^  ^S^^attit^^^^^ 

Sckiyler  and  John  Jenkins,  his  deputies,  to  re-  ^asue  for  the  trials  of  righto  or  wrongs.     Warranto 

co^r  damages  for  losses  sustained  by  reason  properly  issued  by  them  are  a  shield  to  the  officer  who 
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exercises  them.    Warrants  issued  by  others  hare  no  tempted.    To  mj  mind  jt  is  pUin  that  Conmss  in- 

farther  authoritj  than  is  contained  in  the  emergency  tenaed,  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant^  to  trannsr  from 

on  which  they  are  founded.    If  the  circamstances —  (be  State  to  the  Girouit  Court  any  suit  or  proaeontioa 

the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency— justify  the  act»  of  the  nature  described^  at  any  stage  of  its  progreeSb 

they  justify  the  warrant,  bat  not  otherwise.    It  is  not  Ho  matter  in  what  condition  it  may  hare  been  when  the 


usually  he  ought  to  do  without  such  order.  4Mrt  if  judgment  had  been  obtained,  an  appeal  was  al- 

;    When  a  great  conflagration  or  a  riolent  mob  is  rag-  lowed  during  the  term  at  which  it  was  signed,  or  a 

ing,  or  a  vessel  is  attempting  to  transgrsss  the  reve*  writ  of  error  within  six  months  alter  its  renditioii. 

one  laws  or  the  laws  of  war»  and  to  escape,  there  is  no  finch  is  the  letter  of  the  act,  as  well  as  its  dear  spirit^ 

time  for  warrants,  and  the  necessary  work  must  be  and,  like  every  other  act,  it  must  be  construed  so  as  to 

done  without  them.    But  then  it  is  always  done  under  oarry  out  its  spirit 

responsibility  to  law  through  the  courts  of  justice;  If         tj.  t  :i  •     *v         *  *!.-*  *i.^ 

the  occasion  and  the  law  of  the  land  jns^y  what  is  I*  ^^  also  urged  m  the  argument  tiiat  tno 

done,  then  the  want  of  a  wairaat  is  excused.  ease  sought  to  be  removed  did  not  belong  to 

We  understand  now  the  case  we  have  before  us.  the  class  of  cases  for  which  provision  was  made 

ThedefendantehsdnoBuchwMTantasisr^^  by  tho  act  of  Congress  of  March  8d,  18^8. 

the  Constitution.    It  was  an  order  of  "request,"  not  t«^««  a^« .««  -««;i   sS  .^«i«.  ^^  ♦v;«  ^k«»J4^:a*>  . 

issued  by  any  judicial  officer,  and  was  not  funded  on  J^dge  Strong  said,  m  reply  to  this  objection  : 

tiie  oath  of  any  one,  and  there  is  no  pretenoe  that  any  The  record  in  this  case  shows  that  they  acted  under 
such  violent  outrage  on  social  order  had  been  commit-  an  order  or  warrant  from  the  district  attorney,  which  re- 
ted,  and  no  such  pressing  and  ur^nt  emergency  ex-  qoested  them  to  seise  the  property  for  confiscation  and 
isted  as  to  justinr  the  seizure  without  warrant,  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
therefore  no  justification  is  made  out.  of  Angust  6th«  1861 ;  and  the  warrant  also  asserted 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  anthonty  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.    It 

of  August,  1861,  that  justifles  it    It  nquires  the  Pres-  was  signed  by  the  district  attorney  as  such,  and  it  wis 

ident,  m  certain  cases,  to  cause  certain  property  "  to  direct^  to  William  Millward,  Marshal.    If  this  wis 

be  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned ;  **   but  this  not  color  of  authority,  both  of  an  act  of  Congress  aid 

means  by  due  process  of  law.    It  is  not  to  be  done  by  of  the  President's  order,  what  would  be?  Color  is  la 

the  President  nimself^  but  bv  due  process  of  law,  by  apparent  or  prima  /aei4  right.    It  may  hare  no  8ut»- 

the  proper  functionaries,  and  he  is  to  see  that  they  do  atanci^  but  if  there  be  an  j4>pearance  of  ngbt  or  aothcr- 

their  duty.    These  defendants  undertook  to  do  this  act  ity,  it  is  colorable.    This  authoritv,  real  or  oolorahte^ 

without  warrant,  and  without  any  <  proper  occasion  the  defendants  pleaded  at  the  trial,  and  its  efficacvis 

shown  to  us,  and  therefore  they  ore  mere  trespassers,  one  of  the  main  points  in  controversy.  I  am  not  caibd 

They  are  trespassers  from  the  beginning  to  tne  end ;  upon  to  express  any  opinion  ui>on  the  question  whetlar 

and  the  first  step  in  the  matter  being  unjustified,  no  Hbe  act  of  the  defendants  was,  in  feet,  authorized  by  lie 

subsequent  and  unsnooessful  proceeding  under  the  act  President  of  the  United  States.    There  is  evidenoeen 

of  1661  can  shelter  them  from  liability  for  compensa-  our  record  that  it  was,  but  it  is  sufficient  Uiat  wleo 

tion.    They  would  have  been  liable  for  a  malicious  theaetof  which  the  plaintiflb  complain  was  Ancthxe 

prosecution  without  probable  cause,  if  the  act  had  was  in  the  bands  of  tne  defendants  an  apparent  autlnr- 

been  under  a  writ  apparentW  valid.  The  plainti£f  is  en-  ity  from  the  President,  and  that  the  seizure  was  mide 

titled  to  full  compensation  ror  all  hehas  lost  by  this  aot.  under  theasserted  warrantof  an  act  of  Congress,  assdt" 

Is  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  exemplary  cuunages?  ed  by  the  district  attorney,  whose  duty  it  W8a,uiiier 

Yes,  in  so  far  as  their  act  was  inspired  by  mere  wan-  the  act,  to  attend  to  the  seizure  and  oondemnatioiof 

tonness ;  but  exemplary  or  punitive  damages  are  usu«  the  property  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Cong^Mss 

ally  allowed  rather  for  the  moral  than  for  the  legal  should  be  confiscated.    I  am  deariy  of  opinion  iiat 

wrong  that  accompanies  such  acts.    For  the  legal  the  case  is  one  of  those  embraced  in  the  provisionf  of 

wrong,  compensation  is  the  messure  of  redress,    for  the  aot  of  Congress  of  March  Sd,  1868. 

the  moral  wrong,  the  recklessness  of  the  act,  the  per-  _.              ,  x    ^^            x.^  x-       i.x      *  xi. 

sonal  malice  with  which  it  is  done,  the  violence  and  -^P  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  ICt, 

outrage  attending  it,  for  this  you  are  authorized  to  al-  which  was  brought  in  question,  the  judge  sad: 

ln''t1f<f  T^!fi.1;S!!?'  'vJl^^!*.??  "!?!!?  J^il'^^^fK'*  I  donot  perceire  that  this  act  is  a  clear  violation  oflh« 

5ifiSja''jr'°.TiS^.r  ^*~  ""■?  ^"^**  ^^  *^  5®  ConstitutiOT.    The  third  article  of  the  Federal  Cortti. 

u!5?l'^**  "•  ff  **  V^  "^  "^^  ?^"%  ^^^  *5®  tution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  exteni  tc 

^♦T??*J^yfi!?i^'5P'!**S^°\.    !^     uiA*  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Consito. 

thnf^Jht  i  lo  Xi.5!  «;!JS."Iw  is"^*l  *°* u^»\^^  «<»»  ^^  l»w»  of  the%ited  StatJ  and  treaties.  Tien, 

SSaSLL-J  i^^7.^ilE~o^^5'*^!i^*^'*  ^I?''f^  '^K^'  if  t^e  c«««  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congreso? 

2u!S.  nllt'±^«^^!l^"^  March  8d,  1868,  are  such  as  arise  under  the'^CoiStf. 

ib^  .S?^*^S^  ""iT'""*^*  ^I  thought  to  which  Nation  ^r  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  omm 

rSI?^  w«!!S?^^tS^^"?S?*' li"^  reaoh-&en  der  tr^ties,  jurisdiction  over  them  may  be  lawWly 

llw  fnr^w.  oa^f    Tht.^tV}'  L  ^  ^i^^JT  '*^°''  2^^"*  Conferred  upin  the  Federal  courts,  as  it  was  in  anob^ 

law  for  this  case.    This  is  the  law  and  the  plaintiff  is  «i.«.  ^r  ^^.L  v„  4U^  i  o*u  „.^:««  \e  ♦w^  t..^:.:....  k «« 


recklessness,  and  oppression  intended  in  their  acts.  ^  proridfe  for  the  removal  of  ttem  frSm  the  StiEto 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  faror  of  plain-  the  Federal  courts  is  not  to  be  doubted.   It  Is  a  ight 

tiff  for  $512.  which  was  exercised  in  the  Judiciarv  Act  of  1789,aod 

Judgment  having  thus  been  rendered  for  the  15,*l"  been  acted  under  erer  since,  without  bemgsall. 

1  •  Mtv^            ..    ^                .                           .  Ou  m  Question, 

plaintiff,  a  motion  was  made  to  remove  the  -,,  ^      ,     ^                .           i,       j 

cause  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  ^he  order  for  removal  was  allowed, 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Indem-  ^  ^h©  case  being  certified  into  the   Cmut 

nity   Act.     Judge   Strong,  of  the  Supreme  V®^^  ^  •     .     ®*'  5  S^^^^^^  ^  ^t^  ^^^ 

Court  of  Pa.,  in  Ranting  the  motion  says:  J"^«fi.^"f  ^  "^^JJ  ^%  "^'^  ^v  *^?v*^^* 

Clearly  the  right  to  remove  does  not  deyind  up-  *l^?  ^^Vi'if  "^  ^' J^^O*  «?°^  J"^'^  ^^^  "^ 

on  the  extent  of  progress  which  the  cause  has  Visions  of  the  act.    The  Judge  demed  themo- , 

made  in  the  State  Court  when  the  removal  is  at-  tion,  delivering  the  following  opinion: 
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Oireuii  Court  VhdUd  SiaUa^  SaaUm  Didriei  of  order  of  Oapt.  J.  IS,  Moorte  oommanding  Unit- 

^!d^a1a^ T^^^hL^ht^^  ^  ^^^^  **^P*  ^  *^®  vicinity  of  TucBon. 

court'  under  the  proriuons  of  the  sS^^iectioS  of  the  ^^^  ^?^  .*  contractor  with  the  Government 

act  of  the  8d  of  March,  1868  (12th  Stat  at  Lu^  756).  for  fbrmsbing  commissary  and  quartermasters' 

It  is  DOW  moved  to  remit  the  reoord,  on  the  alUff^  supplies  for  the  forts  and  military  posts  in  An* 
tion  that  the  case  ia  n«t,witbiii  the  projisions  of  tBa*  ^on,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  contract  had  ex- 
act. Altbouffh  the  certificate  of  the  judge  who  order*  -.^^^1^^  i«««a  <■«,•«<>  ^^  w.^,«»«- :»  *x*^  ./v*.«:.  ^^a 
edtheremovllof  the  caee  may  not'^he  oonoluaireoQ  P^^i?^  ^F  "?°"  mi^^J'^^Tv"^  *v®  repair  and 
this  oourt»  if  we  should  he  of  opinion  that  we  caDnoi  erection  of  flouring  mills,  dwemng-houses,  store* 
entertain  jurisdiction  oftbeparues  or  of  the  cause,  jet  houses^  shops,  an4  corrals.  He  had  personal 
it  lies  on  the  pwrty  who  alleges  that  fiiot  to  make  H  property  also  of  considerable  value,  consisting 
^Ij  apnesr  that  we  see  no  reosonto  doubt  the  ooiw  {^  ^^^  ^f  fl^^.  whesL  corn,  barley,  beans,  mer- 
rectness  of  the  deosion  of  the  learned  judge  who  haa  ^ JL^j  Xt  r  ^-.-VT  i?  t  Iv^  mi  j  » f^ 
certified  this  case,  and  fiUly  concur  in  the  opinion  do-  chandise,  furmture,  &c.  In  the  mills  and  store- 
lirered  by  him.  houses  of  Grant  were  valuable  supplies  belong- 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  the  arguments  so  ingto  the  Government. 

wdU  stated  by  ttjrtlMrned  judge.   It  is  dear  that  the  iTie  people  of  Tucson  were  lawless  adven- 

S^r  on  SI  ^^S^SSiM  'cSSJS^^tg;  taren.  ^d  L^n^ly  hostile  to  lie  GoTernment 

United  Sutes,  and  ofacts  of  Congress.  Thecourtoofthe  Of  uie  United  States.     Lieut.  Lord  speaks  of 

United  States  have,  therefore,  jnrisdiotion  of  the  subject  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  as  ^*  traitors  of 

matter  without  regard  to  the  oitisensbip  of  the  parties,  the  deepest  dye" — "that  ther  openly  talked 

«.SJJ1aCJS;?JS15JS!^^^  secession   long  before  the  war   commenced, 

nionzes  toe  removal  of  sueii  cases  to  this  courts  IS  not  .  i,    .^    ®  •    at •  •  -x—    ^rr-      ..    <^     x 

alleged  to  be  unconstitational,  nor  that  the  pwty  has  espocjaUy  those  in  the  vicmity  of  Tucson.  Capt. 

not  pursued  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  act  in  a  case  Ohapin,  in  his  deposition,  says:  ^'  Tucson  was 

where  there  has  been  a  final  judgment,  and  which^  of  jfoll  of  gamblers  and  muvderers.  Large  numbers 

course,  was  stiU  pending  in  that  court  of  white  people  were  Southerners  in  feeling  and 

w^U^rfe.t.jnS;?^^'':^*!^?^  r^^jM  .p«™8  for  the  southern  <ln^. 

mitted  by  virtue  of  any  order  of  the  President,  or  un-  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were  rare.^'    A  Confed- 

der  his  authority,  or  under  color  of  any  aol  of  Con-  erate  flag  was  flying  at  Tucson,  and  when  the 

gress,  cannot  now  be  urged,  as  it  constitutes  the  veiy  property  was  burnt  the  people  assembled  in 

^S::^^^t^$Z^^  ^:^?'SS  !«««  nnmbers  armed,  and  with  Bnch  threaten- 

ailogation  to  bo  true  that  the  Prwideot  may  have  had  "^8  demonstrations  as  induced  Lieut.  Lord  to 

atitbority  conferred  upon  hnn  to  issue  such  orders,  and  prepare  fbr  an  expected  attack  on  his  tram, 

that  the  order  issued  by  the  United  States  attorney  Foit  Breckinridge  had  been  burnt  and  aban- 

!!2!!I^ffr''^^*'3^w®**^^**•^.?'*^''*^'''i^*^  cloned  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  Capt.  Moore 

;S»ll5i*'SdtSi?oSTn^^^^^  had  received  infonnation  bWess^hat  Fort 

United  States.  Buchanan  was  also  to  be  abandoned  and  de- 

Tho  order  or  warrant  under  which  the  defendants  stroyed.     He  also  had  information  that  Texan 

justify,  purported  to  havebeen  issued  by  virtue  of  an-  rebel  forces  held  Fort  Union,  and  were  deter- 

tbonty  denved  from  the  President.  This  was «  color''  ^^^  ^                 the  territory,  and  cut  off  the 

of  authonty,  whether  the  substance  ensted  or  not.  tt'I  3  SI  z^^ /^^           . V.    :/'          v  «  v«.  v**w 

The  argument  that  color  being  an  accident,  cannot  ex-  tinted  States  troops  withm  it.                 • 

ist  without  substance,  may  be  metaphysically  correct,  With  this  information,  and  the  state  of  thmgs 

but  has  too  much  Bubtility  for  practical  apphcation  in  as  he  knew  them  to  exist  at  Tucson,  Capt. 

the  con^ruction  of  statutes.    We  do  not  tUnk  it  ne-  ^oore  directed  Lieut.  Lord,  commanding  a 

cessary  to  give  a  definition  of  *' color  of  authority"  to  ^^^v.««-  ^^  ;i.«»rwv»<.    ♦rv  aJ^*^^^  o.ir.T.    r^^ 

suit  ab  cues.    For  the  purposes  of  this  case  it  is  company  of  dragoons,  to  destroy  such  Gov- 

enough  to  say,  that  an  officer  acting  in  good  fitith  un-  ernment  stores  as  he  could  not  transport,  to- 

der  a  warrant  purporting  to  come  jfh>m  his  superior;  gether  with  such  private  property  of  Grant  as 

whom  he  is  bound  to  obey,  is  acting  under  "  color  of  might  be  of  value  to  tiie  public  enemy  or  to  the 

authority,"  whether  his  supemr  transgressesUspow^  disloyal  people  of  Tucson.     On  receiving  in- 

er,  or  the  warrant  he  irregular,  or  not    This  is  the  ]r     ^^  *^Ii.*^l  -ei  _x  -o     v                   i.^  v^    t. 

question  to  be  tried  under  proper  pleadings  and  evi-  fonnation  that  Fort  Buchanan  was  to  be  aban- 

dence  before  a  jury.  doned,  he  took  an  escort  and  reached  that  fort 

If  the  State  Court  should  assume  to  refuse  to  certi-  {n  advance  of  the  main  body.    In  his  report  to 

fythe case  into  this  court, because, in  their  opinion,  ^^e  War  Department  he  says:  " On  learning 

the  superior  officer  had  not  authority,  or  the  warrant     4.^^ ^^„\^  4.V-.  ««««.  T  ««.«♦  4-\*^  a^a\^»^a 

was  irregular  end  void,  they  would  ^eny  to  the  party  ^^,  urgency  of  the  case,  I  sent  the  enclosed 

the  privilege  conferred  on  him  by  the  ac^  and  treat  its  wntten  order  to  Lieut.  Lord,  in  command  of 

provisions  with  contempt.  troops  «n  route  from  Fort  Breckinridge ;  his  re^ 

This  case  was,  therefore,  properly  certified  into  this  port  in  the  case  I  forww^.'* 

S:^K?K  "I''  ^  ^?^  *"  ^h\^i!^A  »'"*°T  **i*  Judge  Wilmot  read  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

brought  here  by  appeal,  or  as  if  it  had  been  brought  -  j     V  "."*"  jT      ^,           t^a  ^  -iir:i^^4.  -«5;i ! 

in  said  court  by  onginal  process.  Judge  Loring  dissentmg.    Judge  Wilmot  said : 

Motion  denied.  We  do  not  doubt  from  this  evidence,  taken  in  con- 

Another  class  of  cases,  arising  under  the  second  5«4°^^'*?.  **»«;^i'^«  participation  of  Lieut.  Lord  in 

ilfir;<,;^Y^  r«««»^  ^^^^  ^Lt«*ia  ^*^r,r^4^^A  A^«  ^^rry  tfac  destructiou  of  the  property,  himself  setting  fire  to 

division  nwned,  were  claims  presented  for  com-  ^^^^ ,        ^,1,^  ^^  giving  ord^  to  his  men  to  fire  the 

pensation  for  property  taken  for  military  uses,  other  buildings  and  property,  that  he  acted  under  and  in 

The  case  of  William  S.  Grant  «s.  the  United  accordance  with  the  express  orders  of  Capt.  Moore. 

States  was  -decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Lord  notified  Mr.  Grant  half  an  hour  before  the  fire 

the  b«giu»mgofl864     Thed«iminthwoa«e  J'^p^V.'a*''^*^*^  «»°™^~  "^^^^^^^ 

was  for  private  property  destroyed  and  aban-  valuables  and  papers  as  he  wished  to  preserve, 

doned  in  Arizona  on  the  15th  of  July,  1861,  by  is  the  Qovernment  legally  and  equitably  bound  to 
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indemnify  Mr.  Grant  frr  the  loss  of  his  property  under  thorough  and  careful  consideratioa  in  the  courts  of 

such  circumstances?    >Va8  there  apparent  to  the  com-  Kew  Jersey  and  New  York,  in  a  number  of  cases  ^row- 

manding  officer  such  a  necessity  as  justified  its  de-  inf;  out  of  the  gpreatfire  in  the  oitj  of  New  York  in  the 

stniction?    Was  it  taken  for  puolic  use?    A  proper  winter  of  1885.~Hale  ««.  Lawrenee^Sd  Zabriskie,  pp. 

application  of  legal  principles  to  the  (acts  of  the  case  728-9.    Russell  m.  the  Mayor,  Ac.,  2d  Oennio,  pp.  4&% 

will  giye  a  solution  or  these  inquiries.  7 ;  13,  Co.  12 ;  Id.  68. 

Every  ciyilized  State  recognizes  its  obligation  to  Upon  the  authority  of  the  cases  cited,  and  others 
make  compensation  for  priyate  property  taken  under  that  mi^ht  be  adduced,  as  well  as  on  the  principles 
pressure  of  State  necessity  and  for  the  public  ffood.  which  distinffuish  a  case  of  public  necessity,  utility,  or 
The  State  is  the  transcendental  proprietary  of  all  the  flood,  from  &e  oyerruling  necessity  which  regulates 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  its  citizens  and  sub-  Sie  law  of  indiyiduals,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  ri^ht- 
jects.  jThis  transcendental  right,  the  eminent  domain  ful  taking  of  priyate  property,  for  use  or  destruction, 
of  the  State,  in  all  countries  where  rights  are  regulated  when  the  public  exigency  demands  it,  by  a  military 
by  law,  is  so  exercised  as  to  work  no  wrong,  to  inflict  officer  eommanding  any  part  of  the  |>ublic  force,  is  an 
no  private  injury  without  giving  to  the  party  aggriey-  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  and  that  such 
ed  ample  red.res8.  This  doctrine  was  not  ensramd  on  a  case  is  not  governed  by  the  law  applicable  to  indi- 
the  public  law  to  give  license  to  despoticand  arbitrary  TiduaU.  The  nindamental  law  proviaes  that "  private 
sovereigns.  It  has  its  foundation  m  the  organization  property  shall  .not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
of  societies  and  States,  and  is  as  essential  to  a  repablio  compensation."  Is  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  the  most  absolute  despotism.  It  is  of  the  yery  answered  when  oompenaation  is  made  for  property 
essence  of  sovereignty,  and  without  it  a  State  could  taken-  under"  legislative  authority^  and  denied  when 
not  perform  its  first  and  hishest  duty,  its  own  preser-  taken  by  militant  officers  acting  nghtfully,  under  the 
▼ation.  Vital  as  is  this  hiffu  prerogatiye  of  States,  it  proper  ninctions  of  their  officer  we  think  not  The 
mast  be  exercised  in  suboraination  to  the  clear  princi-  obligation  to  make  compensation  Is  coextensive  with 
pies  of  justice  and  right.  Whenever  from  necessity  or  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  private  property  for  pub- 
policy  a  State  appropriates  to  public  use  the  private  lieuae;  and  whenever  it  is  taken  by  competent  author- 
property  of  any  individual  it  is  oblijsed  by  a  law  as  im-  ity,  the  obligation  of  the  State  cannot  be  evaded, 
perative  as  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  makes  the  i^pro-  We  next  come  to  consider  of  the  necessity  under 
priation,  to  ^ive  to  the  party  aggrieved  redress  com-  which  this  property  was  destroyed.  It  is  necessity 
mensurate  with  the  injury  he  has  sustained.  Upon  alone  that  gives  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
any  other  principle  the  social  compact  would  work  use  or  destruction.  The  danger  must  be  threatening 
mischief  and  wrong.  The  State  would  have  the  right  —such  as  demands  immediate  action,  and  when  delay 
to  impoverish  the  citizen  it  was  established  to  pro-  would  work  public  injunr.  Unless  the  necessity  is 
tect;  to  trample  on  these  riehts  of  property,  security  for  such  as  to  justify  the  officer,  he  is  a  trespasser,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  greu  obiects  of  its  creation.  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government.   It 

Every  elementary  writer  or  authoritjr  sustains  the  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  precision  the  desree  of 

views  here  taken  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  States.  necessity  or  imminence  of  the  oanger  that  will  furnish 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  as  the  settied  and  funda-  such  justification.    Each  case  must  stand  on  its  own 

mental  law  of  Christian  and  civilized  States,  that  gov-  facts.    The  necessity  must  be  urgent,  but  it  need  not 

ernments  are  bound  to  make  just  indemnitor  to  the  be  overwhelming— the  danger   must  ^parently  be 

citizen  or  subject,  whenever  private  property  is  taken  near  and  impending,  but  it  need  not  be  actually  pres- 

for  the  public  good,  convenience,  or  safety.  ent,  threatening  instant  ii^ury  to  the  public  interests. 

The  hmitation  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  the  The  officer  must  decide  when  the  necessity  haa  arisen 

United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  eminent  that  demands  him  to  take  private  property  for  the 

domain,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  public  safety  or  good.    If,  however,  tne  danger,  as  he 

Constitution,  is  a  solemn  recognition  of  this  settled  ought  to  have  seen,  was  remote,  the  necessity  not 

and  fundamental  law  of  States,  and  binds  the  Goyem-  pressing,  courts  will  hold  him  personally  responsible 

meat  te  the  observance  of  tne  principles  of  Justice  to  the  party  aggrieved.    In  deciaing  upon  the  conduct 

and  right,  in  its  dealings  with  the  citizen,  with  the  of  the  officer  we  must  look  at  all  the  circumstances  of 

force  of  organic  law.    In  this  article  it  is  declared  that  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  such  in- 

'*  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  formation  as  he  had,  entitied  to  credit  It  may  be  that 

without  just  compensation."  there  was  no  real  danger,  that  his  information  was 

Was  the  property  for  which  compensation  is  now  false,  and  that  he  acted  under  a  supposed  state  of  facta 
claimed  taken  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  eminent  do-  that  did  not  exist.  This  would  not  affect  his  conduct, 
main  ?  or  was  it  an  exercise  of  nght,  under  the  law  so  as  to  charge  him  personally,  or  relieve  the  State 
of  overruling  necessity  ?  or  was  the  property  destroy-  from  respdnsibility.  Had  he  good  grounds  for  the  he- 
ed without  right?  and  must  the  claimant  look  to  tne  lief  that  the  facts  were  aa  they  appeared  to  him? 
personal  responsibility  of  those  direcUy  concerned  in  Would  a  cool,  prudent,  discreet  man  have  felt  the 
Its  destruction  ?  Eminent  domain  is  a  civil  right,  and  necessity  as  urgent  and  the  danger  impending?  If  so, 
rests  upon  property.  It  springs  from  the  social  com-  the  officer  is  justified,  and  the  party  who  has  suffered 
pact,  and  is  inherent  in  the  sovereignty  charged  with  loss  must  look  to  the  Government  alone  for  redress, 
the  duties  of  civil  ^vemment.  The  right  arising  out  of  We  hold  in  this  case  that  the  property  was  destroyed 
extreme  necessity  is  a  natural  right,  older  than  States,  by  the  rightful  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
and  is  in  full  force  when  society  and  property  are  nn-  upon  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity,  and  to  prevent 
known.  It  is  the  law  of  the  savage  as  well  as  the  most  it  from  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  the  public  enemy,  and 
enlightened,  and  attaches  to  evexy  individual  under  those  hostile  to  the  United  States;  that  it  was  a  taking 
whatever  conditions  he  may  be  placed.  It  is  the  right  for  public  use ;  and  that  the  Government  is  bound  un- 
of  self-defence,  of  self-preservation,  and  has  no  con-  der  the  Constitution  to  make  just  compensation  to  the 
nection  whatever  with  the  euperemment  right  of  the  owner.  The  legal  duty  to  make  compensation  raises 
State.  The  one  may  be  fettered  by  constitutional  an  implied  promise  to  do  so,  and  here  Is  found  the  ju- 
limitations:  the  other  is  beyond  the  reach  of  constitu-  risdiction  of  this  court  to  entertain  this  proceeding. 

?i?°!Ii  ^?  I  °**^-^®  Bwd  to  depend  upon  necessity  for  jt  ^  one  of  the  stramre  phenomena  of  the 

their  lawful  exercise;  but  the  one  is  a  State,  the  other  j.;J:*!/!i,  7    !.•  j     ii  At^     pucuvmoim  ui  mxo 

an  individual  necessity.    The  necessity  in  the  one  case  *™?®  *"^*»  *^'^  *"  ^®  rejoicings  which  suc- 

admita  of  degrees,  and  is  frequentiy  no  more  than  the  ceeded  the  victory  at  Gettysburg,  no  one  seem- 

public  convenience,  utility,  or  good ;  in  the  other  the  ed  to  reflect  that  the  event  which  had  insured 

JS!^^?°  -^  exeroised  only  in  the  last  degree,  when  the  safety  of  the  Government  and  country  had 

^'frc^o^^o&eS^^^ISd*"^  rendered  a  large  body  of  people  almost  Vi- 

nature  of  the  right  is  beyond  and  transcends  the  so v  *^^'     inere  were  not  even  wanting  writers 

ereign  authority.    This  subject  underwent  a  most  who  sought  to  give  piquancy  to  their  letters 
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bj  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  the  people  The  number  of  nfttire  Christians  in  Lidia  is 
of  Gettysburg  dnnng  the  fiery  ordeal  through  still  comparatively  small,  but  steadily  increas- 
which  they  had  passed,  and  by  depreciating  a  ing.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of 
hospitality  to  visitors  which  consisted  in  di-    the  Roman  Oatholic  missions  in  India,  accord- 

Tiding  with  strangers  the  little  which  the  mer-  ing  to  the  latest  account : 

ciless  invaders  had  left.    It  is  true  that  justice,  ipottoua  Tteariata^     catbou«L  Apottotisvifluifttes.      cathouot. 

sure,  although  tardy,  has  finally  been  done  to  iiMfaw m,48o 

the  people  of  Gettysbnrg  and  the  sarroanding  ^^-^^i;^,:::::"  ^ 

country,  in  these  respects.    The  sufferers  are  Western  BeDgai iftlooo 

beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Na-  S^""v;j- ^^ffX 

tional  Government  as  the  source  of  relief.  The    yZSySi?.::' "   JjJso 

Question  how  far  a  loyal  citizen  of  a  rebel  or  Maniaiora....' .'*.'.'..'•'..  84)860 ^^ 

isloyal  State,  of  the  Government  of  which  he  Vwmpoly 229.oo«lCoioiiibo 00,900 

is  in  legal  theory  a  component  part,  and  for  the  Altoj^ether  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
conduct  of  which  he  is  in  some  sense  respon-  in  British  India  was  estimated  at  about  900,000, 
sible,  is  entitled  to  national  compensation  for  bat  these  did  not  include  a  larga  number  of 
property  destroyed  by  the  rebellion  in  such  a  schismatics  (of  Portuguese  extraction),  who  re- 
State,  presents  a  verv  grave,  legal,  and  consti-  ItistI  to  reoognice  the  jurisdicttonof  the  Vicars 
tutional  question.  At  all  events  it  is  not  the  Apostolic,  and  only  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
same  question  which  is  raised  by  the  application  Goa.  As  this  Goa  schism  was  supposed  to 
ofthepeopleofPennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  come  to  a^  end  in  1868,  by  a  convention  be- 
for  losses  inflicted  by  an  inter-State  invasion.  tween  Rome  and  the  Court  of  Portugal,  these 

The  Governments  of  the  States  might  be  Indian  schismatics  would  be  reconciled  to  the 

held  responsible  to  satisfy  the  losses  caused  by  Roman  Church,  and  swell  its  numbers  to  about 

insurrectionary  violence  among  their  own  citi-  1,000,000.    Included  in  this  number  are  about 

zens,  and  they  have  the  means  to  meet  this  re-  150,000  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  acknowl- 

sponsibility  in  the  power  to  confiscate  the  prop-  edged  the  authority  of  the  Pope.    There  was 

erty  of  the  guilty.    But  it  is  the  province  of  a  report  in  1862,  that  a  mfgority  of  them  had 

the  General  Grovernment  to  protect  the  loyal  repudiated  the   connection  with  the  Roman 

States  afftunst  inter-State  invanon,  and  to  sat-  Church,  and  entered  into  ecelesiastical  com- 

isfy  the  losses  caused  by  such  invasion,  when  munion  with  the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  but  by 

it  cannot  be  prevented.  Roman  Catholic  writers  the  whole  population 

INDIA,  Bbihsh.    The  area  and  population  ia  still  claimed  for  the  Roman  Church, 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India  are :  Area,       The  most  complete  account  of  the  progre8»of 

983,722 English  square  miles;  population,  184,-  Protestant  missions  has  been  nven  in  a  work 

684.244.     The  English  population  in  India,  in*  by  Rev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.  D.,  of  Calcutta, 

duding  the  army,  85,000  strong,  is  125,879.  entitled,  "A  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years'  Mis- 

The  revenue,  public  expenditure,  dec.,  in  the  sionary  Labor  in  India"  (London,  1868).     Ac- 
year  ending  April  80th,  1862,  were  as  follows:  cording  to  this  writer,  the  native  Protestants 

BXTcrin.  in  India  and  Ceylon  were,  in  1862,  112,491, 

Land  BeTenae  inolndinfir  trfbntes  and  eontriba-  and,  in  1862, 153,816.    But  besides  these  there 

AMe^'  TkSfl^*"''*  ^^^  ^ ^SioM  ^®^®'  **  *^®  ^^^^^^  period,  C9,866  converts  con- 

Omtoma V.V.'. V.'.V.V.V.'. '. '.        V.V, '. '. '. . '.    8!s76ci8»  necteld  with  the  Burmese  missions.     In  1852 

gjjt jM>68,08i  tiie  native  Christians  of  the  Burmese  missions 

8Sro^r.*.!y.l!!!"'.!V.ir!lIV.V.\V.V.V.*.*.'!!.'!    i^li?  ^®™  ^^^  ^^  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

Mint.  ..!!*.!!!!!!*.!!!".!!!!!  .'.'.'.*.'.*.'.*.V.".*.V.*.'.*.'.'.'.     '880,T86  Anglo-Indian  dominion,  but  by  1 862  the  f ron- 

Sff^*2*'^.S?i* r - ^H5  tier  had  been  so  pushed  forward  as  to  include 

£lectrlc  Telegraph T8,4M  TT    **"^  i^"  "^  F"^^**  "^  ,«»  "^  a  T j • 

Lav  and  Jnatico,  and  PoUoo 611,518  them  withm  the  limits  of  the  empire.    Addmg 

^i?*w\: • ISMH  them  to  the  number  previously  stated,  the  ag- 

Pablie  Works 68a,858  «»««,»x^  i^«^^«^.  01  o  100 

Mitoetlaneooa,  Civil  and  Military 4«8,600  gWRAtC  DCCOmes  218,182. 

i&torwt i»s,9X9       Education  and  literature  are  likewise  making 

ff^^    £121829479  rapid  progress  among  the  natives.    The  number 

MPWDima. '  ^  books  published  by  a  single  society— the 

s«pa}rinenta»  AOovances,  SeAinda  and  Draw-  Vernacular  Literature  Society — ^has  risen  from 

backs  ....      :-:v: -v; ....;...«   Wl,688  12,841  in  the  year  1826,  to  121,669  in  1861. 

Charjws  of  collection  and  TM^enta  in  realization  rriu     /n       •       i-  T  iT        \Z  i       :-     ^J  : 

of  the  Boyenne,  inelndlng  ooet  of  salt  and  The  foUowug  list  showS  the  number  ISSUed  m 

Opinm.... fi,09«.7M  various  languages  in  1861:  English,  46,788; 

^'EiSSSliJr!?.^*"?.?:^!!^^^^^^^^^^  1.640,466  Anglo- Asiatic,  8,147;  Sanscrit,  588:  Bengali, 

Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Offieen 699,688  62,985 ;  Hindoo,  5,171 ;  Corya,  85 ;  Arabic,  4 ; 

Cbaro  In  India,  indnding  interast  on  Dsbt.  Persian,  120;  Urdu,  2,868;  Santal,  16;  Coss- 

and  the  Talae  of  stores  received  from  Eng-  i    «      m?    '  o     .  /  «,»jvc» ,  wauicM,  *w,  >/vs» 

land ;.   29,187,846  yah,  2.    The  Society  has  61  agents  occupied 

Chai^ges  In  EnglMMlezelndlng  the  valae  of  stores  in  selling  its  hooks.     If  to  this  he  added  the 

GuaS]f2!diSt^t**ii--Jb;  ^pitoYof  ™ii^^^^^    ^^'^  258,170  hooks  issued  in  1861-'62  hy  the  Chris- 

and  other  companies,  in  India  and  in  £ng-  tiau  Vernacular  Society,  the  issues  of  the  Tract, 

land,  dedoeting  net  trafBsreeeipto ^.^^o  BiWe  and  P.eligious  Societies  at   the   three 

Total.. X48,880i,ioo  Presidencies,   and   those   of  the  Northwest 
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Book  Agency,  we  shAll  have  Bome  idea  of  the  was  to  save  the  fonds  of  Hindoo  temples  and 

extent  of  native  Indian  literatore.    There  are  monasteries  from  the   mal-administration  of 

25  mission  presses  in  India,  Oeylon,  and  Bur-  those  whom  they  singalarly  enongh  oall  charoh 

mah ;  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  wardens  (dhwrma  kurtas),  by  asking  Goyem* 

14  langnagesy  the  New  Testament  into  19,  and  ment  to  pnt  the  fonds  tinder  committees  at  the 

separate  books  into  26.    In  ten  years  1,684,040  headquarters  of  each  connty,  and  not  of  each 

copies  of  the  Bible  and  8,604,083  of  Christian  village.    The  former,  being  edncated,  will,  it 

tracts  and  books,  ezclosiye  of  all  secnlar  and  is  supposed,  prevent  misappropriation  and  all 

ednoational  works,  have  been  oircnlated.  the  evils  of  what  they  call  ^'eeotarian  "  dis- 

The  attendance  of  native  students  at  the  nni-  pntes.    The  confessions  of  the  speakers  were 

veraities  is  steadily  increasing.  At  the  Oalcutta  fre(}oent  and  pathetic :  that  the  temples  are 

University  the  number  of  candidates  for  en-  fallmg  into  ruins;  that  the  holy  idol  services 

trance  has  steadily  risen  fh)m244  in  the  first'  are  neglected  or  badlv  attended;  that  the 

examination  to  1,807  in  1861.    The  number  of  priests  are  immoral  in  their  lives  and  peculate 

candidates  for  the  first  examination  has  in-  the  ftmds. 

creased  fron>  18,  in  1858,  to  60.    Of  the  1,807  From  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

candidates  for  entrance,  48  were  Mohammedans  India,  made  by  the  Government  Director  of 

and  75  Christians,  and  of  the  candidates  foiMe  the  Indian  Railway  Companies,  on   railways 

first  examination,  5  were  Mohammedans  and  7  in   India,   for    the    years   1862    and    1868, 

Christians,  the  rest  being  Hindoos.    Of  the  it  appears  that  satisoKstory  progress  is  being 

former  59  were  examined  in  Latin,  ^  in  San-  made  in  the  extension  of  their  lines.    On  De- 

sorit,  7  in  Persian,  114  in  Urdn,  6  in  Hindoo,  cember  Slst,  1862, '747  miles  had  been  added 

12  in  Oorya,  and  the  rest  in  Bengali;  of  the  to  the  1,609}^  which  were  open  for  traffic  on 

latter,  6  were  examined  in  Latin,  7  in  Sanscrit,  the  1st  of  January,  1862.    Since  the  beginning 

1  m  Persian,  18  in  Urdo,  and  the  rest  in  Ben-  of  1868,  184  miles  have  been  finished,  making 

gall.    The  number  of  candidates  for  entrance  a  total  of  2,528  miles  upon  which  passengers 

into  the   Madras  University  has  risen  from  and  goods  are  now  being  conveyed.    The  great- 

46,  in  1857,  to  272  in  1862,  of  whom  112  est  distance  traversed  in  a  direct  line  without 

are   Brahmins,  71    Hindoos  of  other  castes,  interruption  is  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  from 

29  native  Christians,  27  Europeans,  24  East  Calcutta  to  Benares,  a  length  of  540  miles;  the 

Indians  and  9  Mohammedans.     The  Christian  next  greatest  is  the  trans-peninsula  line  fr^m 

element  is  absolutely  larger  than  in  Calcutta,  Madras  to  Beypore,  which  is  405  miles;  and 

while  the  total  number  of  candidates  is  five  the  next  from  Bombay  to  Sholapare,  across  the 

tinfM  less.     The  Mohammedans  are  equally  Bhore  Gh&t,  a  length  of  295  miles.    Several 

backwiu*d  in  both.  works  of  great  importance  and  magnitude  oc- 

The  Victoria  College  at  Agra  numbers  among  cur  on  the  lines  which  have  been  recently 
its  pupils  814  Hindoos,  25  Mohammedans  and  12  opened.  The  ascent  by  the  Great  Indian  Pen- 
Christians  ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  80,  pay-  insula  Railway  of  the  Bhore  Gh&t,  between 
ing  school  fees  varying  from  four  annas  to  Bombay  and  Pooni^,  comprises  some  of  the 
three  rupees  per  month.  The  matriculation  most  formidable  of  these.  In  a  distance  oi 
fee  is  one  rupee.  There  are  85  classes,  viz. :  fifteen  miles  the  railway  climbs  a  height  of 
18  English,  1  Arabic,  4  Persian,  7  Urdu,  1  '  1,881  feet,  the  difficulties  in  its  course  being 
Sanscrit  and  4  Hindoo.  overcome  by  such  a  series  of  cuttings,  tunnels, 

Although  the  Christians  form  only  a  small  viaducts,  and  embankments  as  is  hardly  to  be 

proportion  of  the  ag^egate  population,  the  found  within  the  same  space  in  any  other  work 

inflaence  of  Christianity  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  world,  and  is  only  rivalled  in  India  by 

over  the  whole  country.    Both  Hindooism  and  tliose  on  tiie  sister  incline  over  the  ThuU  Ghdt. 

Mohammedanism  are  on  the  decline.     A  num-  hi  addition  to  the  work  done  to  enable  9C0 

ber  of  prominent  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Ben-  miles  of  new  line  to  be  opened,  fair  progress 

gal    addressed  a  memorial  to  the  governor  lias  been  made  on  the  unopened  lines,  and  it 

general  of  India  praying  for  an  abrogation  by  was  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 

law  of  the  rite  of  polygamy.     The  native  pa-  1868  between  600  and  700  miles  more  will  be 

pers  are  freely  criticizing  the  evil  social  cus-  ready  for  traffic. 

toms  among  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  and  Great  progress  is  also  made  in  the  construe- 

societies  are  forming  for  their  abolition.    A  tion  of  electric  telegrap|^s.     The  number  of 

novel  meeting  was  lately  held  in  Madras  by  miles  of  telegraphic  lines  and  stations  open  at 

educated  Hindoos,  on  the  subject  of  the  roan-  the  close  of  the  official  year,  1861  to  1862,  was 

agement  of  idolatrous  endowments.    The  Gov-  11,480  miles  and  144  stations.    The  greatest 

emment  of  India  had,  not  long  ago,  severed  extent  of  telegraph  is  in  Bengal,  where  there 

the  last  links  of  their  connection  with  pagan  and  are  1,749  miles  of  telegraph  and  twenty-three 

Mussulman  lands  for  superstitions  purposes,  by  offices.    The  Pui^ab  and  Korthwest  provinces 

directing  that  all  such  should  be  handed  over  come  next  with  1,675  miles  and  twenty  offices, 

to  the  worshippers  most  interested  in  theur  ad-  Central  India  is  third,  with  1,276  miles  and 

ministration.    Alarmed  at  this,  **  the  Hindoo  eleven  offices,  and  Bombay  fourth,  with  1,288 

inhabitantsofMad^ns"  designed  to  petition  for  miles  of  telegraph   and   twenty-one   offices, 

amodificationof  the  Act;  but  the  main  object  Hie  receipts  for  private  messages  in  Bengal 
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during  1861--''63  were  Rs.  1,61,955-14  (a  m-  met  with  on  the  Godavery,  which  are  ineapa« 

pee  Ib  about  46  oente),  and  in  Bombay  Hs.  ble  of  combustion,  cannot  be  said  to  oome 

1,50,971-8-5.  mider  the  d«!iomination  of  coal.    The  eaisre 

The  amount  spent  in  the  oonstmotion  of  quantity  sum>lied  annually  by  the  Bimigu^J, 

telegriq^h  lines  in  India  from  186(^'51  to  1860-  Bewah,  Nerbudda,  and  other  Indian  coalfields, 

'61  inclusive  is,  Bs.  46,05,985-8-5},  ezdusiTe  does  not  exceed  400,000  tons.    The  Bombay 

of  cost  of  stores  from  Europe.    Stores,  freight,  Presidency  is  now,  it  is  said,  undergoing  for 

instruction  of  assistants,  passage  money,  &o.,  the  first  time  a  geolc^cal  ecKaminatioii-.on  a 

amounted  to  £885,400  8«.  2(2.  for  the  same  systematic  scale;  but  t£e  strata  known  to  pre- 

period.    Recently  a  new  company  also,  called  Vail  over  the  greater  paort  of  its  sur&ce  pre- 

the  Oriental  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  or-  dude  the  idea  of  any  good  or  workable  coal 

ganizing,  under  the   superintendence  of  Sir  being  found. 

Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  with  a  The  history  of  India,  during  the  year  1868, 

system  of  telegraph  similar  in  its  constitution  is,  on  the  whole,  uneventful.    The  country  ad- 

to  the  Electric  and  International  Company  of  vanced  through  the  impulse  given  by  an  event 

England.  which  diverted  to  its  people  much  of  the  wealth 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  Per-  formerly  invested  in  American  cotton,  but  the 
sian  Gulf  submarine  cable  (early  in  1864),  Sir  internal  administration  was  Aiarked  by  no  cor- 
Charles  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  dark  will  be  responding  progress,  and  the  result  was  a  corn- 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  operations  of  the  mercial  crisis  unprecedented  ^  intensitj.  The 
Oriental  Telegraph  Company,  commencing  briefadministration  of  Lord  Elgin  was  ended  by 
Iheir  Indian  Ime  from  Eurrachee,  and  work-  his  death,  on  Kov.  20th,  after  a  duration  of  onlj 
ingtoward  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  20  months.    Some  of  the  English  papers  com- 

The  only  coalfield  of  any  considerable  extent  plained  that  his  administration  had  been  marked 

in  India  known  at  present  is  that  of  Ranigucj  by  an  almost  unbroken  subserviency  to  the  In- 

or  Damooda,  near  JBurdv'an  in  Bengal,  cover-  dian  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  growing 

ing  an  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  independence  of  the  several  provinces  dvectly 

There  are  some  fifty  collieries  in  this  field,  pro-  snl^eot  to  the  English  rule  would  have  become 

duoing  yearly  on  an  average  about  800,000  tons  most  dangerous  to  England,  if  a  governor- 

of  coal.    The  description  produced  is  a  variety  general  like  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  not  been 

of  non-coking  bituminous  coal ;  but  one  oeat  ^p<Hnted  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 

objection  to  that  worked  in  the  Damooda  ndd  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  was  sworn  in  as  Fi- 

is  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites,  and  its  constant  nancial  Member  of  Council  on  18th  January, 

liabihty  to  spontaneous  combustion,  which  ren-  Those  who  had  feared  to  see  a  repetition  of 

ders  it  particularly  imfitted  for  steamships.  The  the  policy  which  resulted  in  his  recall  from 

broadest  seam  yet  discovered  is  at  Easta,  where  Madras  were  surprised  to  find  that,  while  doing 

the  bed  is  thirty-five  feet  thick.    Next  in  im-  fbU  justice  to  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Laing  and 

Sortanoe  to  ^e  Banigu^  field  are  the  Nerbud-  Mr.  Wilson,  he  merely  carried  out  the  financial 
a  coal  deposits.  They  are  supposed  to  extend  r^orms  which  they  had  begun.  Bis  budget 
over  an  area  of  fblly  three  hundred  square  speech  showed  that  the  surplus  of  Mr.  Laing^s 
miles;  but  their  distance  at  present  from  any  last  year,  1862-'68,  was  the  largest  India  is 
avaihible  market  makes  them  but  of  littie  -  likely  to  see  for  a  long  time— £986,925.  The 
practical  use.  As,  however,  iron  ore  is  found  surplus  of  the  current  financial  year  he  esti- 
to  exist  in  the  same  locahty,  the  cod  wiU  mated  at  somewhat  less^  or  JC815,775,  and  dis- 
prove serviceable  for  smelting  purposes,  and  posed  of  the  whole  except  a  margin  of  £480,- 
will  thus  enhance  the  vdue  of  the  iron  775,  by  redudng  the  duties  on  wine,  beer  and 
mmes.  The  beet  cod  is  found  at  a  spot  iron,  and  taking  one  per  cent  off  the  four  per 
called  Mopani,  where  the  beds  have  an  av«  cent,  income  tax. 

erage  thickness  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  During  .tiie  last  three  months  of  the  year  the 

A  company  has  dready  been  formed  for  work-  money  market  of  both  India  and  England  suf- 

ing  these  cod  and  iron  depodts,  and  without  ^red  from  a  scarcity  of  silver  caused  by  the 

doubt,  as  the  rdlway  progresses  toward  that  absorption  of  very  large  sums  by  the  Indian 

part  of  India,  the   Nerbudda  coalfields  will  peasantry  in  return  for  their  cotton.    The  first 

afford  an  ample  supply,  at-  a  fair  profit^  to  result  of  the  high  prices  pdd  by  England  was 

the  important  line  which  in  two  or   three  seen  in  a  superabundance  of  capital  at  the 

years  may  be  completed  as  far  as  Jubbul-  three  Preddency  cities.  In  Bombay,  especidly, 

pore.    No  workable  coal  has  been  found  in  enormous  fortunes  were  made,  chiefly  by  A8i>- 

the  Punjab  or  Northwestern  provinces;  a  few  atics,  some  of  whom  used  thdr  wedth  nobly  in 

patches  of  lignite  only  have  been  met  with,  works  of  benevolence,  and  a  generd  mania  for 

In  Scinde  a  smdl  mine  was  opened  in  the  the  establishment  of  j<ttut*stock  companies  with 

Lynah  Valley  in  1856,  by  the  raUway  com-  linuted  liability,  spread  through  sodety.    But 

pany  there ;  but,  owing  to  its  irregdarity  and  soon  this  abundant  capitd  was  drained  into  the 

Srobable  want  of  sufficient  age,  it  was  aban-  interior  to  pa^  the  already  comfortable  pdas- 

oned.    Neither  in  the  Bombay  nor  Madras  antry  for  theur  new  cotton  crop;  it  reached 

Presidendes,  nor  in  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  is  them  instead  of  resting  with  their  agents  and 

•od  known  to  exist ;  and  tiie  few  black  shales  money-lenders  as  usual,  and  it  was  hoarded  or 
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converted  into  ornaments  in  dne  course.  The  of  M^or  James,  Commissioner  of  PeshAwnr, 
Banks  of  France  and  England  felt  the  drain,  was  incorrect,  and  when,  finally,  a  large  force 
and  the  rates  of  discount  and  exchange  took  of  Europeans  and  natives  advanced  up  me  Urn- 
sadden  leaps.  In  India,  business  during  the  bejla  defile,  nine  miles  long,  they  found  the 
whole  of  December  was  virtually  suspended  whole  of  the  Boneir  branch  of  the  Eusnfzaies 
for  want  of  a  currency,  several  specalators  pvepared  to  resist  an  invasion  of  th.eir  territory, 
failed,  new  joint-stock  companies  were  forced  From  8th  October  till  15th  December  the  Eng- 
to  postpone  their  calls,  and  the  best  document  lish  force  was  kept,  amid  great  hardships,  at 
bills  were  unsaleable,  for  want  of  silver  and  the  crest  of  this  defile,  and  the  loss  of  the  Eng* 
not  of  credit,  at  2&  Sd.  per  rupee.  The  circu«  lish  in  officers  and  men  was  heavy.  But  large 
lation  of  the  paper  currency,  which  had  been  retoforoements  were  sent  up,  and  Miyor  James 
obstructed  beyond  Allahabad  by  Sir  0.  Wood's  arrived  in  time  to  take  political  charge.  The 
unwillingness  to  use  the  State  Banks  as  an  severe  defeats  they  had  met.  with,  combined 
agency,  was  only  £5,160,000  at  the  close  of  with  Migor  James's  tactics,  induced  the  Bonei- 
November,  and  some  two  and  a  half  millions  rees  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
of  the  four  allowed  to  be  invested  were  so  em-  their  Swat  bretibren,  and  they  even  sent  a  con- 
ployed,  tingent  of  two  thousaod  men  which  helped  to 

Withregardtothesemi^independent  princes,  bum  down  the   Hindostanee  stronghold  of 

Lord  Elgin  persevered  in  the  policy  which  Lord  Mnlka,  after  which  the  English  force  retired. 

Dalhousie  began  and  Lord  Oanning  continued,  With  ^>ecial  reference  to  the  difficulties  on  the 

to  consolidate  with  due  legality  the  relations  of  firontier.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  despatched 

the  feudatory  chiefii  to  England,  so  as  to  form  from  England  in  hot  haste  as  viceroy, 

a  loyal  Indian  aristocracy    The  Hshar^jah  of  The  fijoandal  condition  of  the  Government 

Mysore  was  however  informed  that  England  was  improved  through  Judicious  management, 

would  never  consent  to  waive  her  treaty  rights,  and  the  revenue  exceeds  the  annual  expehdi- 

and  forget  her  duty  to  the  people  by  subjecting  ture.    In   1862-'3  Hi^   surplus  amounted,  to 

them  to  the  misrule  of  his  priests  and  parasites,  £1,280,596,  and  for  the  year  1863-'4  it  is  esti- 

and  the  administration  of  that  territory  was  mated  at  £480,775,  although  a  considerable  re- 

msde  uniform  with  the  rest  of  India.  daction  of  taxes  has  taken  place.    This  sur- 

Early  in  the  year  Ool.  Haughton,  as  special  plus  of  income  is  due  to  the  imposition  of  new 

commissioner,  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  taxy.    The  exports  of  merchandise  during  the 

revolt  which   had  disturbed  the  villages  of  last  twenty  years  exhibit  a  rapidly  increasing 

the  Cossya  hills  on  the  Assam  frontier.    The  ratio,  asfoUows:  1841-'2,  £13,885,218;  185W2, 

district  was  made  over  to  the  new  constabu-  £19,879,254;  1861-'2,  £84,894,767. 

lary,  a  grant  was  given  to  the  Welsh  Mission  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  ar- 

there  to  educate  the  savages,  a  little  progress  tides  of  great  commercial  value  have  been 

was  made  with  roads,  and  M^jor  Agnew  sue-  added  to  the  exports  from  India,  of  which  the 

ceeded  in  ascending  the  Berhampooter  to  Sud-  principal  are  oU  seeds,  jute,  wool,  coffee  and 

dya,  in  a  small  steamer.  But  otherwise,  Assam  tea.    The  yalue  of  these  artides  exported  in 

continued  to  be  neglected,  being  administered  1862  was  as  follows:  oil  seeds,  £1,197;  jute, 

by  young  military  officers,  utterly  insufficient  £587,610 ;  wool,  £400,842 ;  coffee,  £462,880 ; 

in  number  for  its  vast  extent  and  growing  re-  tea,  £192,242.    The  most  remarkable,  as  it 

sources.    The  Government  of  In£a  sent  tiie  promises  to  be  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the 

Hon.  Ashley  Eden  with  a  large  party  of  native  new   articles  of  export  from  India,  is  tea. 

soldiers,  a  photographer  and  surveyor,  on  a  In  1884  it  wasdefinitdy  ascertained  by  aGov- 

political  mission  to  Boohtan,  the  people  of  ernment  commission  that  the  tea  plant  was  in- 

whidi  had  made  raids  into  British  territory  digenous  in  Upper  Assam,  and  plants,  seeds, 

with  impunity  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hast-  and  skilled  cultivators  and  manufacturers  were 

ings.  obtained  from  China,  to  promote  tbe  cultiva- 

On  the  Northwest  frontier  an  outburst  of  tion  of  this  important  herb.  The  Government 
Hindostanee  fanatics  and  fugitive  rebel  se-  entered  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
poys,  such  as  England  had  punished  in  1858,  enterprise,  and  established  tea  gardens  and 
and  overlooked  in  1862,  forced  Lord  Elgin  to  manufactories,  which,  after  a  while,  were  turn- 
action.  Before  leaving  Simla,  on  his  Himalay-  ed  over  to  a  joint  stock  tea  company,  called  the 
an  tour,  he  ga?e  orders  to  Sir  N.  Ohamberlain  Assam  Tea  Oompany,  on  very  liberal  terms, 
to  march,  with  a  native  force  only,  into  the  The  affairs  of  the  company  were  mismanaged, 
Ensufzaie  country,  some  fifty  miles  northeast  however,  and  its  capital  of  £200,000  sunk;  but 
of  Peshawur,  and  chastise  the  Judoon  and  0th-  in  1852,  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  was  realized, 
manzuie  tribes  that  had  given  protection  to  the  and  from  that  date  its  prosperity  was  establish- 
fanatics,  who  were  to  be  annihilated  or  driven  ed,  and  last  year  the  dividend  paid  was  12 
farther   into  the  hills.     But,  unfortunatdy,  percent. 

General  Ohamberlain  could  not  at  once  mus-  The  final  success  of  this  company  encourag- 

,ter  a  suffident  number  of  native  soldiers,  the  ed   capitalists  to   embark  in  the  tea  grow- 

oommauder*in-chief  s  desire  to  make  a  grand  ing  business,  and   there  are   now  in  Assam 

campaign  with  Europeans  causing  serious  de-  160  plantations,  estimated  to  yield,  in  1862, 

ky ;  the  politioal  information^  in  the  absence  1,788,787  lbs.  of  tea.    In  the  adjacent  province 
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of  Oaohar,  where,  also,  the  teaplanlt  has  been  famioe  of  1860-^1,  889,848,840  lbs.  of  grain 
found  growing  wild,  upward  of  68,149  acres  were  grown  by  the  irrigation  whidi  it  afforded, 
have  been  leased  to  tea  planters,  and  the  esti*  Mther  canals  are  from  100  to  600  miles  in 
mated  crop  for  1862  was  886,800  lbs.  Bnt  it  lengdi,  and  render  fertile  vast  tracts  of  land 
is  not  alone  in  Assam  and  contigooos  provinces  that  wonld  otherwise  remain  almost  barren 
that  tea  is  grown.  About  the  time  that  opera*  wastes.  In  tiie  Presidencj  of  Madras  nearly 
tions  were  begun  in  Assam  the  Government  all  the  great  rivers  have  been  intersected  by 
established  experimental  gardens  on  the  skirts  weirs,  which  retain  for  irrigation  the  floods  of 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Northwestern  prov-  fructifying  waters  that  would  else  flow  out  to 
inoes,  where  a  very  superior  quality  of  tea  is  now  sea.  The  increased  production  is  reckoned  by 
produced  largely.  In  1862,  78  tea  plantations  millions  of  pounds  in  value. 
were  in  operation  in  this  region,  of  which  INDIANA.  The  State  of  Indiana  was  twice 
87  were  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  the  invaded  during  the  year  by  small  forces  of  the 
rest  were  worked  by  natives.  During  the  enemy.  The  first  force  which  entered  the 
year,  89  tons  of  tea  seed  and  2,400,000  seed-  State  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  2d  Ken- 
lings  were  distributed  gratis  to  private  planters  tucky  cavaliy,  Capt.  Bines.  On  the  night  of 
from  the  Government  fiiotories,  and  yet  the  Jnne  16lh  they  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at  Flint 
supply  fell  Hbt  short  of  the  demand.  Later  un*  Bock,  near  Leavenworth,  by  fording  it  They 
official  reports  represent  the  tea  culture  to  be  went  to  Leavenworth,  Oorydon,  and  Paoli. 
much  more  extensive  than  the  above  official  After  plundering  the  stores  and  citizens  at 
figures  indicate.  In  all  the  districts  mentioned  these  places,  they  began  to  be  hard  pressed  by 
the  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  the  local  militia,  and  escaped  across  the  river 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  advanced  with  with  difficulty  and  some  loss.  The  second  in- 
rapid  strides  in  the  highlands  of  Southern  In-  vasion  was  made  by  a  force  under  command 
dia.    The  native  planters  number  three  or  four  of  Gen.  Morgan. 

thousand,  and  these  numbers  are  fast  increas-  The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  invasion 

ing.  surpassed  any  previous  one.    In  about  sixty 

In  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  is  one  of  the  hours  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  four  compa- 

natural  productions  of  India,  the  country  is  nies  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery, 

making  rapid  stridei^  stimulated  by  the  great  were  organized  at  Indianapolis  and  on  the 

demand  and  high  prices  caused  by  the  failure  move.    The  services  of  over  forty  thousand 

ofthesnpply  from  the  United  States.    In  1862  men  were  tendered  to  the  authorities.    (See 

no  less  than  1,072,000  bales  were  exported,  and  Akmt  Opbbations.)    - 

the  supplies  of  1868  and  1864  were  estimated  The  total  number  of  troops  which  had  beoi 

at  1,200,000  bales  and  1,600,000  bales,  respec-  furnished  to  the  Union  army  to  the  Ist  of  Sep* 

tively.    The  British  Government  has  bestowed  tember,  was  98,896  three  years'  men.     The 

more  expense  and  effort  in  stimulating  the  cnl-  quota  of  the  State  under  the  several  calls  of 

tivation  of  this  staple  than  upon  any  other  pro-  1861  and  1862  was  66,894.     The  excess  of  the 

duct  of  its  Indian  possessions.  So  earnest  is  it  in  State,  therefore,  was  at  that  time  28,601.    Ac- 

the  endeavor  to  extend  cotton  growing,  that  a  cording  to  the  enrolment  of  the  State  there 

Government  manufactory  is  employed  con-  were  of  the  first  class  184,168  men,  one  fifth 

structing  cotton  gins,  which  are  turned  out  at  of  whom  were  called  for  by  the  draft,  which 

the  rate  of  eight  a  day,  and  sold  at  the  prime  amounted  to  26,882,  thus  giving  the  State  still 

cost,  or  £80  each,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  an  excess  d  1,669  at  that  date.    After  the  call 

so  great  that  more  than  a  thousand  applicants  for  troops  in  October  liberal  bounties  were 

cannot  be  supplied,  and  native  mechanics  are  offered  to  volunteers  of  $50  to  $200  in  addition 

getting  £60  to  £70  for  an  imitation  of  the  to  the  Federal  bounty.     About  tve  persons 

machine.  were  appointed  in  each  county  where  recrait- 

The  British  Government  has  also  introduced  ing  was  actively  done,  to  secure  volunteers, 

into  India  the  chinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  tree  and  many  soldiers  returned  to  unite  their  ef- 

of  South  America,  and  its  cultivation  is  pro-  forts.    Thus  troops  were  more  promptly  and 

ceeding  with  signal  success.  speedily  raised  than  probably  in  any  other 

Another  important  step  toward  the  develop-  State.  The  quota  to  be  raised  under  the  call 
ment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  conn-  in  October  was  18,597. 
try,  is  the  construction  of  canals  and  weirs  for  A  difficulty  occurred  in  the  Legislature  of 
irrigating  extensive  regions  where  the  rain-fall  the  State  some  days  previous  to  the  time  for 
is  insufficient  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  These  the  close  of  the  session,  which  suspended  en- 
works  are  vast  in  extent  and  benefit  The  tirely  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  It  con-  v-^ 
Ganges  canal,  one  of  the  principal,  has  no  less  sisted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
than  898}  miles  of  main  channel,  with  1,852  members  of  the  House,  by  which  no  quorum 
miles  of  distributing  water  counes,  besides  to  do  business  was  left.  The  occasion  of  this 
mauy  hundred  miles  of  minor  channels.  Itir-  withdrawal  of  members  was  reported  to  be 
rigates  an  area  of  1,471,600  acres,  and  its  ben-  an  apprehension  on  their  part  that  the  mcjority 
eficent  waters  will  protect  from  the  risk  of  fk*  of  the  House,  who  were  designated  as  demo- 
mine  a  tract  of  countiy  containing  a  population  crats,  ^^  would  pass  a  bill  which  deprived  the 
of  6,500,000  souls.  It  isestimated  that  inthe  governor  of  that  full  control  of  the  State  militia, 
V0L.m.«-84      A 
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which  had  been  conferred  apon  him.''    This    flcient  number  of  the  members  of  the  lower      ' 
militia  bill,  it  appears,  conferred  the  right  upon    Hoose,  to  break  a  qnormn,  withdrew  as  above 
those  enrolled  under  it  to  elect  their  own  com-    stated,  and  thns  suspended  the  legislation, 
pany  and  regimental  officers,  and  reserved  to        As  the  time  approached  to  place  the  fands 

the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  say  in  what  in  New  York  to  meet  the  interest,  Gov.  Morton 

manner  brigadier  and  m%)or  genersJs  should  requested  the  Auditor  and  IVeasurer  of  State 

be  appoihted.    With  regard  to  the  latter  ap-  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing 

pointments,  it  was  claimed  by  the  minority  to  money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  and 

be  the  "  constitutional "  right  of  the  Assembly  argued  that  the  laws  compromising  the  State 

to  say  how  they  i^ould  be  made ;  but  by  those  debt  were  in  effect  a  continuous  appropriation 

who  withdrew,  it  was  claimed  that  the  power  which  authorized  them  to  do  so.    They  did 

to  make  the  appointment  was  conferred  hy  the  not  place  such  a  construction  upon  those  acts. 

Oonstitntion  of  the  State  on  the  governor.  The  To  test  this  question,  the  President  of  the  Sink* 

consequence  was  that  the  Legislature  adjourned  ing  Fund  applied  for  a  mandate  directing  the 

without  passing  any  bills  appropriating  money  Auditor  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury 

to  meet  expenditures.    The  State  owes  a  for-  to  pay  the  interest.    Judge  finch,  of  the  In- 

eign  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  present  dianapolis  circuit,  first  aUowed  the  mandate, 

war,  the  aggregate  annnalinterest  on  which  is  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 

$820,000,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  Istof  Supreme  Oonrt.    The  judge  then  changed  his 

January  and  July,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  decision  and  refused  to  allow  a  mandate,  and 

such  persons  as  may  hold  her  bonds.    As  the  from  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 

time  approached  for  the  payment  of  the  inter-  court  of  last  resort.    The  object  of  these  suits 

est  due  in  July,  it  was  manifest  that  the  An-  was  to  decide  the  law  in  the  case.    The  6u- 

ditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  would  not  j>reme  Court,  after  an  investigation  of  the  ques- 

have  the  funds  in  New  York  for  the  purpose,  tions  at  issue,  decided  that  the  State  omcers 

although  the  money  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  had  no  authority  to  pay  the  interest  unless  in 

The  grounds  urged  for  their  position  may  be  pursuance  of  specific  legislative  appropriations, 
briefly  stated.  The  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New 

In  1846  (the  State  having  failed  to  pay  the  York,  offered  to  pay  the  interest  on  certain 

interest  upon  the  public  debt  for  some  years)  a  conditions,  which  was  declined  bv  the  State 

compromise  was  made  with  her  creditors,  by  agent,  and  it  remained  unpaid  to  the  close  of 

which  they  released  one  half  of  the  indebted-  the  year. 

ness  for  new  obligations,  and  for  the  other  the       The  sessions  of  the  L^islature  being  held 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  and  the  lands  unsold  once  in  two  years,  the  reports  of  the  State 

which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  General  officers  relative  to  internal  affairs  are  made  up 

Government  for  its  construction,  and  the  State  and  presented  at  the  commencement  of  each 

pledged  its  faith  for  the  punctual  payment  of  session. 

the  interest  on  the  new  bonds,    in  1859  the        On  the  25th  of  April,  Gen.  M.  S.  Hascall  in 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  An-  conmiand  of  the  district  of  Indiana,  in  the  De- 
ditor  and  Treasurer  of  State  firom  withdrawing  partment  of  iJiie  Ohio,  issued  an  order  the  bet- 
any  money  from  the  treasury,  unless  in  pur-  ter  to  enforce  General  Order  No.  88,  issued  by 
suance  of- appropriations  made  by  law.    The  Mi|j.-Gen.  Bumside.  (/S^  Habkas  Cobpub.)    It 
General  Assembly  of  that  year  provided  for  led  to  the  following  correspondence : 
the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  State  TT,4n«.r*.«..  T>««,r.^^,Twn,*«*  i 
debt  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  in  the  gen-                        ^'^"'V^hSS^j^l^im^  } 
eral  appropriation  bill.     In  1861  the  L^is-       Editors  Jotonal  :  I  hav^  receired  the  following 
lature  passed  what  is  known  as  the  embezzle-  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  E.  EdgertoD,  member  of 
ment  law,  providing  heavy  penalties  for  any  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Congreasional  District,  and, 

violation  of  the  law  establishing  a  treasury  S**7f^"i^"fi**"''^'''^^**l?**?*?**7K"f4r"5!l 

.*.»»»,    ^i,:^i.  \.^A   v^«    ^ Zr?A  *  •'**«»"»»/  nimself,  and  m  there  are  some  who  claim  that  they  do 

system,  which  had  been  enacted  two  years  not  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  General  Order 

previous,  and  also  provided  for  the  payment  No.  9,  recently  issued  from  these  headquarters,  I  pub- 

of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  for  the  li^h  his  letter,  together  with  my  reply,  for  the  infor- 

two  succeeding  years  in  the  general  appropria-  «>•*»»  ^  ^  concerned : 

tion  bill .  FosT  Wathi,  (Iin>)^  May  Sd,  IStt. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  no  law  shall  ^  ^J^-J  ^▼^  ^  ^^  ?®  interest  due  to  it  your  Oeoeni 

ixA  A«ia/kf^kjl  nnlikjia  «  J,w,^^^w^  ^fi  ^^^x.  TT^«-.^  Otdef  Na  9,  dsted  25th  ultlmo.  In  this  order  you  my  that 
be  enacted  unless  a  quorum  of  each  House  you  have  no  partisan  feeliDss  or  Interaeta  yon  intend  \»  ad- 
shall  be  present,  which  is  made  to  consist  of  tanea,  bvt  desire  to  eonfor  freely  and  fUUy  with  the  pmnnl- 

twn  third  A  of  thA  tnAmTiAra  nf  aaaIi  Kron^'h  t\f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  political  parties,  and  inToke  their  hearty  eo- 

IWO  iniros  OI  we  membOTS  or  eacn  branch  or  operation  in  aU  measQnMMle^ted  to  restore  harmony  and 

the   Legislature.       The    Constitution   restricts  good  fiMllng  in  the  Stete.    This  sentiment  is  patriotic.    It 

the  sessions  to  rixty-one  days,  and  all  laws  '*»«"^J?  J^«»8"*f!l5®  ^\  that  opposing  politiosi  p«^es 

winof  Ki*  A«««^<^  «»:i.u:..  aa^  ^i2^  j^—      tu--  may  still  be  permitted  to  exl«»t,  and  yet  co-operate  to  restore 

must  be  enacted  Wlthm  fifty-nme  days.     Thir-  hsrmony  andgood  feelings  in  the  Stete.    In  acorrespondiag 

teen  days  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  spirit  I,  ss  a  oltisen,  though  not  perhaps  a  ^prominent** 

oonsatntional  term  of  the  Leg»Uta«.  aad  be-  ?S^'^A'.?Tin1nC'^t'&^r°.fr»;52 

tore  the  appropriation  bills  necessary  to  SUStun  order,  wUeh  I  do  not  fcUy  understand.    Yon  wdl,  of  ooDfse^ 

the  State  Government  and  provide  for  the  pay-  S?i;l'^UL'v?fS£!lKr«ilS*S.L^  ^  ^^^^ 

.^^.x  .^  A.X.       vi»     x«  ^  t_  jiA  iff  tant  tiiey  snonld  know  the  exsot  scsope  and  design. 

ment  of  the  obligations  of  her  creditors,  a  SUf-        WlU  you  ^  me  the  &vor  to  intermme  what  yon  mean  in 
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atmtiOD,*' or  wnat  you  use  as  a  sjmofi ymottB  exprea-  *""^^  "^  **.«„«  iTi^^J  "'  mc -auuiiuwuTiuoa  is  as 

sion,  '*oppo6«d  to  the  Goverment"?  much  opposed  to  this  Government.    If  my  premises 

AwoIUdk  yoar  reply,  I  am,  reepectftilly,  are  correct  the  conclusion  follows.    I  never  yet  hare 

Your  obedient  aeryant,  seen  any  one  who  thought  this  war  could  endure  two 

M.  S  H^Li.  Bri«dler  Q^n^^  ^  EDGERTON.  years.  loW    If  there'^are  any  such  it  miit  bfthose 

M.  8.  Hasoall,  Brigadler-GeneraL  ^bo  jnteud  to  throw  everything  in  the  way  of  this 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  enough,  in  order  to  a  full  un-  Administration  in  order  that  the  war  may  be  pro- 

derstanding  of  this  matter,  to  reproduce  that  para-  longed  by  some  possibility,  and  another  Admmis- 


going 
have  no  abiding-plac^ 
serious  thing  wan  many  are  wont  to 

held  to  the  moat  rigid  accountability.  Theie  ia  no  uao  in  J"?  .^5^-  In  putting  a  stop  to  such  practices  I  shall 
trying  to  dry  the  atream  while  Ita  foontalns  are  allowed  to  Ji^^^  *"^  leaders  responsible.  As  weU  might  I  estab- 
flow.  All  newspapen  and  pabllo  apeakera  that  counsel  or  Hsh  a  number  of  small-pox  hospitals  in  the  heart  of 
encourage  resistance  to  the  Conscription  Act,  or  any  other  this  city,  and  then  punish  the  people  for  becoming  in- 
law rf  Congress  passed  aa  a  war  measure,  or  that  endeavor  fected  with  that  loathsome  disease,  as  to  allow  news- 

S\l?2?i,Si?dSi£K^i^ol2^^^^^^  LTSL^SfnSblei'oJS^^^^^^^ 

to.  and  treated  accordingly.    The  country  will  have  to  be  ^^  .treasonable  docWnes,  and  blame  the  people  for  be- 

saved  or  loat  during  the  time  that  this  AdmlnlstraUon  re-  «>m»ng  contonunated  therewith.   Such  thinffs  will  not 

mains  In  power,  and  therefore  he  who  la  factlonsly  and  ae*  ^^  ^^  these  tunes.    To  kill  the  serpent  speeduy  it  must 

tlvely  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Aihnlnistratloa  la  aa  he  hit  in  the  head.    General  Order  No.  9  has  oeen  ap- 

much  opposed  to  his  Government.  proved  by  Gen.  Bnmside,  and  the  force  placed  at  my 

It  seems  to  me  that,  token  as  a  whole,  no  one  need  disposal  to  enforce  it. .  I  shall  do  so  in  every  case 

misunderstand  anything  in  this  paragraph  unless  ho  where  a  palpable  violation  comes  to  my  knowledge, 

chooses  to  do  so.  .  Hoping  I  nave  made  myself  understood,  and  thank- 

\V^hat  1  mean  bv  the  expression  "or  endeavor  to  ^^f  7^^  ^^'  7^^^  frank  and  manly  letter,  I  am  yours, 

bring  the  war  policv  of  the  Government  into  disre-  ^"^  great  respect              MILO  S.  HASCALL, 

pute^'  is  this :  Certain  measures  have  been  determined  _   _       Bng.-Gen.  Vols.,  Oommandhig  District 

upon  bj  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  To  Hon.  Joseph  K.  Edqerton,  M.  C. 

Eixecutive,  such  as  the  internal  revenue  and  tax  bills  ^               •             *            3          ■* 

(necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  time  Some  resistance  was  made  to  the  ofQcers  en- 

of  war),  the  Confiscation  Act,  the  Conscription  Act,  the  gaged  in  making  the  enrolment  nnder  the  act 

act  authorizing  the  Executive  to  use  negroes  in  every  of  CoDgress,  and  to  the  oflScers  and  soldiers 

piS^CSo  J?Sdpiuon1'a*K;3SSloSdt  f^^i  ^^  <^f^  d'^^F^"  ^<«^  ^  an-^. 

tricts,  and  other  measures  having  an  immediate  bear-  ^  which  some  hves  were  lost             ^ 

ing  on  tho  war ;  and  these  I  call  the  war  policy  of  the  ^o  election  was  held  m  the  State  daring  the 


year's  experience  in  actual  warfare.     Possibly  they  E?^              j.jjv^-lo                ^m       .« 

are  not  ttie  wisest  and  best  that  could  have  been  otates  was  aecided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

enacted.    That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  the  State.    {See  Mastial  Law.) 

?i?T  2?°T^  ''*?''''  ^^  ""li  ^°°5^  Z^""  ""%  *°-  ^"1?^  INDIUM.    F.  Reich  and  Th.  Riohter  are  led 

that  they  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  only  rightful  .^v"  ,7*     .V"  i.lv  *  i       r       "  »  \       t,     ° 

and  proper  authoritieslnown  \o  our  Govemien^  and  *<>  heheve  that  they  have  found,  m  two  Freiburg 

that  they  are  likely  to  remain  in  force  until  time  and  ores,  composed  chiefly    of  arsenical    pyrites, 

experience  shall  suggest  some  modification,  and  this  blende,  and  some  galena,  together  with  silioa, 

though  you  and  I  should  talk  oursdves  hoarse  in  op-  manganese,  copper  and  a  smaU  portion  of  tin 

position.    The  only  practical  effect,  then,  of  allowing  .«i^^;i,v»i««.    «  ^^^  •^^4-^^      tt«»:»^  .^^..4.^^ 

Newspapers  and  pu&io  speaken  to  inreigh  againS  f^^  cadinium,  a  new  metal.    Having  roasted 

these  measures  is  to  divide  and  distract  our  own  peo-  the  ores  to  remove  the  arsemc  and  sulphur, 

pie,  and  thus  give  material'*  aid  and  comfort  "to  our  mixed   the   residue  with   hydrochloric  acid, 

enemies.  evaporated,  and  distilled,  they  obtained  an  im- 

J^^  rr^^U  s:rto\?f,J^ofSSSS  P-™  ohloride  of  rino ;  ex^nining  this  with  the 

of  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  to  cer-  spectroscope  for  thaUium,  no  ffreen  line  ap- 

tain  citizens  of  Baltimore,  who  had  invited  him  to  ad-  peared,  but  a  before  unknown  blue  line  was 

dress  them :  noted.    Ooi^ecturing  a  new  metal,  the  authors 

The  ade  mintster*  of  peace  at  present  are  our  gallant  of-  succeeded  in  iBOlatinir,  as  they  believe,  such  a 

SrSd-S??.!^.?^-  *Jl^.iJS^.i3  V^iL  one  m  minute  qnantHy,  m  fonn  of  a  mixfaire  of 

pressing  on  the  foe,  not  halt  to  critfctie  the  conduct  of  the  the   metal  itself,  its  ohlonde  and  liydrated 

Si',^^p"^'t,'hirth%°  A'l  nj^'4';iiJ^'»5^i  «'^«-  J:^^  *» «"!?!  »o«»te°«d  with 

period  of  restored  peace  whatever  of  censure  we  have  to  hydrochloric  aoid  tothe  spectroscOpe,  a  brilliant 

pass  on  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  admintstoring  it.  m^d  sharp  blue  line  was  seen,  more  refrangible 

If  such  be  the  sentiments  of  Senator  Johnson,  a  than  the  blue  line  of  strontium,  and  beyond  this 

ments  of  General  Order  No.  9.    Again,  I  give  it  as  my  |?»  the  place  of  the  calcium  blue  Ime.     The 

opinion  that  this  rebellion  will  have  to  be  either  estab-  Imes  lie  m  the  so-called  indigo  space;  the 
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authors  have  given  to  the  new  metal  the  name  nslain  the  OoTernment  in  suppressing  the  Tebellton. 

of  Indium.  They  assert  that  the  new  element  is  •«^<'  ,V>  ««»*  ^^  o^J^c^  we  pledge  our  fortunes  and 

not  precipitated  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  ^"^^^^  ,.,     .    ,..  t  .x  x-     xi. 

an  aSid  solution  of  the  chloride,  but  is  so  by       ^^^  Tuttie,  m  his  letter  acoeptmg  the  nomi- 

ammonia,  falling  as  a  hydrated  oxide ;  that  its  T^^on,  said  : 

chloride  is  extremely  deliquescent ;  and  that  the       For  the  present,  let  us  all  unite  heartily  in  support 

oxide  on  charcoal  with  soda  gives  lead-gray  of  tb«  Government,     If  the  Administration  adopts 

metallic  beads,  which  are  very  soft  and  also  n»«»ures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  do  not 

M*«„«*xxv  ^«^<»«««^   w,    ^  w    J  coincide  with  our  peculiar  views,  let  vs  make  no  fac- 

auome.  ,     «  ,  .  tious  opposition  to  them,  but  yield  to  the  constituted 

INGLIS,  Judge  W  iluam,  bom  m  Baltmiore  authonty.   Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  legally  elected  executive 

December  29th,  1804,  died  in  New  York  city,  of  this  Government,  and  during  his  presidential  term 

May  29th,  1868.     He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  ?«  J«>  1>*^«  »<>  <>**»«•   The  fact  thai  we  did  not  vote 

i^:«%v««rwnl»  k««.:«»  ^w^i^^^i-^A  ♦/^  *uiM.  y>yvnnf«<»-  iZ  »'  hiffi  leuders  us  under  no  less  obugation  to  support 

his  parents  having  emigrated  to  thw  country  m  ^^  Government  under  his  administnUion  than  Sfwe 

the  early  part  of  the  present  century,    boon  had  been  his  most  ardent  supporters, 
after  his  birth,  his  family  removed  to  Petersburg,        mv      i  ^.  ix  a  ■    xv      i.  •        *  ar 

Virginia,  and   subsequently   to    New   York,  ^J^'',^^'^''  resulted  m  the  choice  of  Mr. 

where  his  father  entered  into  mercantile  busU  ^tone  for  Governor.    The  vote  of  the  soldiers 

ness  and  realized  a  handsome  competence.    In  Jm:  Stone,  16  m ;  Tuttl^  2,904   Total,  ^^^^ 

1821  the  subject  of  our  sketch  graduated  at  ^^^'    The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Gov- 

Columbia  College,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  eraor  includmg  the  army  jote,  was  l^MJ; 

George  W.  Strong,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  fin-  J^  71^'"^^  »^^.«  received  86,107,  and  Tuttle 

ishedhislegalstudik   In  1825  he  was  admitted  5M32;  soattern]^,  75.    The  miuonty  for  CoL 

an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  com-  Stone  was  29,975.    The  Legiskture  was  di- 

menced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  ^^^  ^  lollows :  ^^^^  ^^^ 

soon  became  very  extensive.    He  was  a  mem-         Administratioii 4S 87 

her  of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Society,  took  an         Oppodtton 9 5 

active  part  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  in        An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature, 

1828  drew  up  the  address  of  the  Society;  and  was  grantmg  to  soldiers  the  privilege  of  voting  at 

a  member  of  the  Whig  Convention  that  nom-  their  encampments,  for  State  officers.    Fop  the 

mated  Mr.  Seward  for  Governor  of  the  State,  purpose  of  taking  this  vote,  the  Governor  ap- 

In  1839  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  pointed  a  number  of  commissioners  to  proceed 

Common  Pleas,  and  by  hi»  conduct  and  decis-  to  the  different  camps  in  other  States  and  hold 

ions  upon  many  important  cases,  while  on  the  the  election.    This  measure  induced  the  Oppo- 

bench,  he  gave  very  general  satisfaction  both  gition  Central  Committee  to  address  letters  to 

to  the  bar  and  to  the  public.    He  had  a  keen  Qens.  Grant,  Rosecrans,  and  Schofield,  in  com- 

perceaMpn  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  decis-  mand  of  the  Western  armies,  making  the  fol- 

lons  iMIe  invariably  marked  by  a  sound  and  lowing  inquiries* 

discriminating  judgment  which  always  com-        ^r^Whether  the  Iowa  officers  and  men  of  your 

manded  the  respect  of  the  profession.     In  1845  command  will  be  permitted  to  hold  an  untrammelled 

after  the  expiration  of  his  judicial  term,  he  elation  under  said  law;  andifso>- 
attempted  to  resume  his  profession,  but  his       /Sja>n<%— Whether  a  member  of  this  committee  or 


but  his  constitution  was  permanently  weakened,  the  officers  and  men,  ana  exercising  the  \ml  right  of 

and  he  finally  sank  under  the  effects  of  his  chdlcnge,  as  to  any  rote  offered  at  such  electijxs, 

fliflAAAA  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  illegal,  and  of  promoting 

lS?vTT  A  IT  T«T -r^d      ^«     -n  N  by  other  lawful  means  the  fair  and  impartial  holding 

IONIAN  ISLES.     (SmGremoe.)  and  return  of  said  elections? 

IOWA.    The  Section  for  State  officers  was        The  reply  of  Gen.  Grant  was  as  follows : 
held  in  Iowa  on  the  second  Tuesday  m  Novem- 
ber.    The  candidates  for  Governor  were  Wil-  HiArMirxRWRi,  DiPAwmwr  or  th*  t«toto««.  j 

V  ***^  """^™'^  f"*    ^"'^*"";    r^/m^  ViCESBCBG,  Mas.,  ^tVtt<<4<A|  1868.     J 

liam  M.  Stone,  Administration,  and  J.  M.  Tut-  L.  G.  Btinotow. 

tie,  Opposition.    The  Opposition  Oonvention,        Sm:  Your  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  asking  if  citi- 

which  assembled  July  8tii,  nominated  Matnrin  **"*  ^^  ***•  State  of  Iowa  will  be  allowed  to  tisU  this 

L.  Fisher  as  their  candldato  for  Governor.    He  ^ii^^^t'^^^^^tiZi^ 

subsequently  dedmed,  and  Gen.  Tuttle  was  will  state,  that  loyal  citizens  of  Northeni  StateTfnll 

nominated  by  the  Stato  Central  Committee  ot  be  allowed  to  visit  the  troops  from  their  State,  at  any 

that  party.    Both  candidates  were  in  favor  of  time.     Electioneering,  or  any  ooune  calculated  to 

a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  of  sns-  •^«"  discordant  feeling,  wAl  he  prohibi^    The 

4^t,\r^f^^  4^y,J^ n^^^^^^^^4.  s«  «n  J.^--.,*^  c  volunteer  soldiers  of  this  army  will  be  allowed  to  hold 

toinrng  the  Government  in  all  measures  for  an  election,  if  the  law  gives  &em  the  right  to  vote; 

tnat  object,  and  of  making  peace  only  on  the  and  no  power  shall  prevent  them  from  voting  the  tick- 

unconditional  submission  of  the  enemy.    The  ^  of  their  choice. 

oonvention  which  nominated  Col.  Stone  adopt-  ,. '  ^*^«  ^  *">°<«'  *<>  *>«i  TS7  J^f^^l^^^^^v/*^"'  ^}^ 

ed  the  following  resolution :  *^'^*  ^^^^^^  ^'  ».  GftANt,  Miyor-Cfeneral, 

That  we  fully  and  heartilv  endorse  the  policy  of  the        ^  ^^^^  involving  the  constitutionality  of  this 

A^dministratioD,  and  we  will  to  the  utmost  continue  to  act  of  the  Legislature  was  brought  before  the 


IOWA. 
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uourt  of  the  8th  Judicial  District  of  the  State, 
Judge  labell.    The  court  said : 

We  see  no  force  in  any  of  the  objections  to  the  con- 
stitntionalitjof  the  act  except  this,  whether  our  consti- 
tution requires  a  personal  presence  of  the  voter  within 
the  county  of  his  residence,  for  the  last  sixty  days»  in 
order  to  vote.  We  think  the  whole  ouestion  narrowed 
down  to  this,  and  the  only  clause  or  the  Constitution 
bearing  upon  it,  except  by  remote  inference,  is  that 
contained  m  Art.  2,  sec  1,  which  provides  that  **  evenr 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of 
twenty- one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
this  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
of  the  county  in  which  he  claims  his  vote  sixty  days, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  which  now  or 
hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law."  That  the  affirm- 
ative description  of  a  voter  contained  in  this  clause 
implies  a  negative  as  to  all  not  comlDg  within  it  we 
have  no  doubt  Otherwise  the  Legislature  could  have 
struck  out  the  word  "  white"  without  a  submission  to 
the  people.  We  must  not  confound  the  voter  with  the 
person  of  the  voter.  A  voter  as  defined  by  the  clause 
represents  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  several  less 
complex.  The  word  combines  the  idea  of  a  white  per- 
son—a male— a  citizen  of  the  United  States — a  resi- 
dent of  4m  State  of  Iowa  for  six  months  next  preced- 
ing the  election,  and  a  resident  of  the  county,  in  which 
he  claims  his  vote,  for  sixtj^  days.  Is  not  the  claiming 
the  vote  in  the  county  of  his  residence  as  essential  to 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  voter  as  that  he  be  white  ?•  True, 
the  incidents  of  citizenship,  residence  in  the  county, 
and  the  claiming  his  vote  therein,  do  not  inhere  in  the 
person  of  the  voter,  as  do  those  of  age,  sex,  and  color. 
But  do  they  not  equally  inhere  in  the  voter  by  force  of 
the  constitutional  description  ?  While  the  primary  or 
leading  object  of  the  section  may  be  to  define  who  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  instead  of  where  be  shall 
exercise  the  right,  it  is  to  our  mind  clear  that  in  de- 
scribing the  voter,  an  incident  is  attached  to  him, 
which  as  necessarily  limits  the  place  of  the  enjo^meot 
of  the  riffht  to  the  county  of  his  residence  (that  is,  re- 
qniring  him  to  claim  his  vote  there),  as  though  it  bad 
been  the  primanr  object  of  the  section  to  c^termine 
where  the  right  SDOukl  be  exercised.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  the  end  is  attained  by 
attaching  such  incident  to  the  description  of  the  voter, 
or  whether  it  be  effected  by  a  separate  title,  headed, 
**  Where  the  ri^t  of  suffrage  shall  be  exercised,"  and 
a  separate  section  declaring,  "  Any  person  entiUed  to 
vote  shall  claim  his  vote  in  me  county  of  his  residence 
for  the  last  sixty  days."  We  conclude  that  the  limit- 
ing the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  the  county 
in  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  material  feature  of  the  de- 
scription of  a  voter  by  the  clause.  We  can  but  believe 
the  clause  here  mentioned  is  an  actual  personal  claim, 
fin  contradistinction  to  an  ideal,  or  (if  such  a  thing  is 
I  possible)  le^  claim.  Believing  the  clause  requires  a 
■^\  voter  to  claim  his  vote  in  the  county  of  his  residence, 
'We  must  hold  such  as  were  cast  outside  illegal,  and, 
therefore,  reject  them. 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  with  two  other  cases 
came  before  that  body.    The  court  held  that : 

The  Constitution,  as  applied  to  the  le^ative  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  is  a  restriction,  and  not 
a  grant  of  power,  and  it  is  competent  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  when  not  expresslv  prohibited  from  so  do- 
ing, or  when  the  prohibition  Is  not  Implied  ih>m  some 
express  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 

Sect.  I,  Art.  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  1857,  defines 
only  the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  ^oes  not  pre« 
scnbe  the  place  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  as  a 
test  of  qualificatioD.  The  power  to  fix  the  place  and 
manner  of  its  exercise  is  len  with  the  Legislature. 

The  provisions  of  an  act  approved  September  llth, 
1862,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  amend  Title  4,  of  the  Revision 
of  1860,  so  as  to  enable  the  qualified  Electors  of  the 


State  in  the  military  Service  to  vote  at  certain  Elec-. 
tions,"  are  not  inconsistent  with  Section  1,  Article  2,  of 
the  Constitution  of  1857,  for  the  reason  that  they  per- 
mit such  electors  to  cast  their  votes  at  polls  opened 
-and  conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  and 
State,  of  which  they  claim  to  be  residents. 

The  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  State  for 
the  past  two  years,  embracing  the  war  and  de- 
fence fund,  were  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 
188L 
Nov.  4.    Bdlaooe  in  the  Treasury,  ol 

State  re  venae $28,089.18 

**    **     Balance  in  the  Treosary,  of 

war  and  defence  ftind....    84,029.M 

**    **■   Balance  of  both  ftands  in 

TreMory $52,669.06 

Amount  reoeived  on  aooonnt  of  Btate 

revenue,  during  the  two  yean.. .  866,616.62 
Amount  received  on  aeconnt  of  the 
war  and  defence  Ihnd  during  the 
two  years 527,852.15-1,446,887.68 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amonnt  paid  oat  for  redemption  of 
warrants  and  Interest  ana  appor- 
tionment  of  railroad  tax  on  ac- 
count of  State  revenue $695,097^1 

Amount  paid  out  for  redemption  of 
warrants  and  interest  on  aooonnt 
of  war  and  defence  Aind 710,986.22-1,406,088.78 

Leaving  balance  in  Treasury  of  State 

revenue^  Nov.8d,1868 $40,76U0 

The  war  and  defence  fnnds  were  derived  as 
follows,  to  November  Ist,  1868 : 

From  Bale  of  State  bonds $277,820.00 

*"     collection  of  Federal  tax 802,282.08 

**     U.  8.  war  expenwa  reAindod..  100,000.90 
^     all  other  sooroea 9,018.12 


Total  receipts 

Bxcees  of  warrants  issued  over  amonnt 
of  receipts 


$688,621.05 
184,109.18 


$872^780.18 

Warrants  have  been  issued  and  charged  to 
this  fund  as  follows: 

Amt  issued  prior  to  Nov.  4th  1661 .  ..$288,66K.48 
**        "^      horn  Nov.  4th,  1861,  to 
Nov.lst,1868 639,168.85 


ToUl  warrants  issnod $872,729.28 

The  State  debt,  in  December,  1862,  was  $1,- 
122,296.  The  number  of  national  banks  or- 
ganized in  Iowa  in  1868,  was  seven,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $400,000. 

The  valuation  and  taxes  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
were  as  follows : 

Acres  of  land .28,886,845.    Value $111,668,100 

Town  property **    22,992,219 

Perwnal  ^      "    82,468,106 

■i— »^^     ■  ■  ■■ 

Total  valuation $167,108,974 

State  tax,  2  mills 884,218 

During  the  year  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  completed  their  organiza- 
tion, which  had  been  commenced  previously, 
and  in  addition,  twenty-four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, five  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  bat- 
tery, had  enlisted  for  three  years. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  Among  the  most  re- 
cent statements  of  facts  and  principles  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  the  work- 
ing of  iron  and  steel,  the  composition  of  the 
forms  given  to  these  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, their  qualities,  their  applications,  and 
the  modes  of  protecting  structures  and  articles 
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composed  of  iron  from  oxidation,  we  find  tbe  fonnd  a  feasible  plan  to  be  that  of  blowing  the 

following  especially  worthy  of  record.  cinders  into  the  f^imace,  along  with  the  air- 

Mant^actu^  qfJron  and  Steel  from  the  Cin-  blast.    By  this  method,  he  had  obtained  50  per 

ders  of  Fumaees, — ^Prof.  A.  L.  Fleniy,  of  Troy,  .  cent,  of  the  iron  in  them. 

N.  Y.,  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Aug.  The  Bessemer  Ptoeetifor  Stesl  and   Iron, — 

20th,  1868,  a  paper  on  the  subject  indicated  in  For  converting  the  purer  yarieties  of  pig  iron 

the  title.  Hitherto,  thousands  of  tons  of  cinders,  into  bar  iron  and  steel,  this  method,  it  is  stat- 

drawn  from  the  puddling  and  reheating  fur-  ed,  is  among  European  ironmasters  constantly 

naoes,  have  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  or  increasing  in  favor.  In  a  recent  communication 

have  been  mixed  with  iron  ores  in  blast  fhr-  to  the  *^  Berggeist,"  Prof.  Tunner  states  that 

naces,  to  increase  the  yield— -not  to  improve  thousands  of  cwt.  of  Bessemer  steel  and  iron 

the  quality— of  the  iron.    Analysis  shows  that  are  now  annually  produced  in  England  and 

these  cinders  contain  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Sweden ;  that  the  steel  is  already  an  article  of 

of  metallic  iron,  combined  and  intermixed  with  commerce  in  Germany ;  and  that  large  works  for 

sulphur,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina.    From  this  this  method  are  in  course  of  erection  in  France, 

material,  which  had  hitherto  proved  intractable.  The  loss  in  converting  pig  iron  into  steel 

Prof,  ileury  has  succeeded  in  extracting  good  by  thfs  method,    is  12   to   15  per  cent. ;  in 

cast,  as  well  as  wrought  iron,  and  even  in  pro-  making  bar  iron,  18  to  22  per  cent.    In  5  to 

ducing  a  good  cast  steel.    The  two  chief  oiffi-  10  minutes,  15  to  20  cwt.  of  pig  iron  are  con- 

culties  to  be  overcome,  were:  1,  that  the  com-  verted  into  steel  or  bar  iron,  with  very  little 

bination  of  the  iron — metallic  and  in  oxides —  cost  of  fuel,  and  without  hand  labor.    The 

with  the  other  materials  of  the  cinders,  is  such  pressure  of  blast  used  is  from  ^  to  l}<tfttmo8- 

as  mainly  to  withstand  the  application  of  heat,  pheres,  and  the  amount  is  600  to  1,200  cubic 

even  the  high  heat  in  a  steel  crucible ;  2,  that  feet  of  cold  air  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric 

upon  reworking  the  cinder  with  lime,  either  density.  When  the  proper  raw  material  is  used, 

alone  or  mixed  with  charcoal  and  clay,  the  sul-  the  steel  and  iron  resulting  equal  in  quidity 

phur,  silicium  and  phosphorus  remain  in  com-  the  best  of  oast  steel  and  of  forge  iron.    The 

bination  with  the  iron,  and  the  latter  is  "  red-  failnre  of  the  earlier  experiments  is  now  said 

short,"  or  "  red  ^'  and*  ^cold-short."  to  be  due  to  the  employment  in  them  of  an 

These  difficulties  Prof.  Fleury  has  been  able  inferior  iron.    Only  good  charcoal  iron  is  now 

to  overcome  by  availing  himself  of  the  fact  adopted  for  conversion  by  this  method.    la 

that,  when  unslacked  burnt  lime  is  caused  to  some  new  iron  works,  it  has  been  attempted  to 

undergo  hydration  (slacking)  in  contact  with  improve  English  pig  iron— carried  to  the  point 

or  while  intermixed  through  sand,  the  lime  of  conversion— ^y   the    addition   of  melted 

will,  where  in  contact  with  the  sand,  combine  Swedish  pig  iron ;  and  for  a  like  purpose,  man- 

witli  silica,  and  to  this  end  will  even  decom-  ganese  compounds  have  been  used.    The  eepa- 

pose  silicates.    Accordingly,  having  ground  the  ration,  however,  of  the   deleterious  materids 

cinders  to  be  treated  fine,  and  mixed  with  them  associated  in  pig  iron  with  carbon,  would  appear 

a  proper  percentage  of  powdered  burnt  but  to  remain  still  an  unsolved  problem.    A  high 

unslacked.  lime,  he  then  wet  the  mass  through  temperature  is  also  indispensable ;  and  this  can 

with  water,  and  exposed  it  in  the  air  to  dry.  In  be  attained  when  large  quantities  of  iron  are 

his  first  trials,  the  dry  mixture  having  been  converted  at  a  single  operation:  as  incidental 

heated  in  a  common  puddling  fdrnace,  and  treat-  advantages,  the  cost  is  diminished,  and  the 

ed  in  the  same  mode  as  pig  iron,  yielded  60  per  product  is  more  uniform.     In  Sweden,  the 

cent,  [see  statement  in  the  succeeding  para-  minimum  charge  is  15  cwt. ;  and  with  60  to  100 

graph]  of  wrought  iron,  but  which,  from  remain-  cwt.  the  result  would  be  more  favorable.    That 

ing  traces  of  sulphur,  was  somewhat  red-short,  so  much  larger  quantities  of  the  material  can  be 

Later,  he  succeeded  in  removing  this,  by  pre-  operated  upon  at  one  charge  is,  indeed,  one  great 

viously  dissolving  in  the  water  to  be  used  for  advantage  of  the  process.    For  producing  the 

slacking  a  small  percentage  of  a  chlorine  salt,  proper  temperature,  the  relative  amount  of 

The  author  stated  that  this  process — for  which  blast  to  the  iron  should  be  carefuUy  regulated : 

he  had  patents   both    in  this  country   and  with  too  little  blast,  the  process  is  slow,  and 

Europe — is  also  applicable  to  the  working  of  heat  is  lost  by  radiation ;  with  too  much,  the 

silicious  ores,  and  can  be  performed  in  the  pud-  heat  is  too  largely  carried  off  by  the  air,  and 

dling,  cupola,  or  blast  fhrnace.  The  cost  of  prep-  the  desired  decompositton  in  the  iron  is  not 

aration  and  materials  for  the  process  is  slight ;  effected.    But  in  order  that  the  whole  mass  of 

and,  properly  worked,  the  result  is  invariably  molten  iron  shall  be  thoroughly  penetrated 

a  good  quality  of  iron.  and  set  in  agitation,  the  pressure  of  the  blast 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Association,  must  at  least  exceed  that  of  the  column  of  iron 

of  New  York,  March  31st,  1864,  Prof.  Fleury,  in  the  fbrnaoe. 

after  speaking  in  regard  to  certain  other  pro-  Mr.  Tunner  lays  great  stress  on  the  employ- 
cesses  of  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  stated,  ment  of  a  high  pressure  with  hot  blast.  He 
in  reference  to  that  above  described,  that  he  believes  the  conversion  would  proceed  with 
had  made  more  than  a  hundred  experiments  great  regularity  and  completeness,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  many  of  the  practical  difiSculties  would 
of  abstracting  the  metal ;  and  that  he  had  be  overcome,  if  the  blast  were  heated  to  200®- 
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800^  0.,  or  perhaps  even  to  BOO^-OOO"*  0.  Fat-  Phasphortu  in  Ca»t  Irm. — ^Capt.  H.  Oaron, 

ther,  to  prodooe  a  given  variety  of  steel  or  director  of  the  French  Imperial  Laboratory,  in 

iron,  the  ptocess  of  conversion  must  be  inter-  a  note  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

mpted  when  the  refining  has  reached  the  de-  .  states  that  the  maoy  attempts  he  has  made  to 

sii^  point.    This  may  be  determined  by  ob-  eliminate  the  phosphorus  from  cast  iron  have 

serving  the  character  of  the  gases  and  sparks  thus  far  been  unsuccessful ;  and  he  has  even 

which  escape  from  the  furnace,  much  as  in  established  that  the  iron  absorbs  a  great  part 

hearth  refining.  of  whatever  phosphorus  it  may  find  around  it 

Prof.  Boscoe  has  recently  stated  that,  during  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  especially  if 

a  certain  phase  of  the  Bessemer  process,  the  the  slags  be  silicious.    Having  several  times 

flame  arising  from  the  molten  metal  exhibits  treated  ores  free  from  phosphorus  with  char- 

a  complicated  but  highly  characteristic  spec-  coal  to  which  phosphate  of  lime  and  silica  had 

trum,  induding  the  sodium,  lithium  and  potas-  been  added,  he  had  always  found  in  the  iron 

ainm  Hnes.    It  is  proposed,  accordingly,  to  ap-  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  phosphorus  which  the 

ply  the  spectroscope  to  the  examination  of  the  phosphate  could  yield.     Thus,  in  reducing  a 

gases  evolved  from  the  melted  steel,  in  order  carbonate  of  iron  from  Benndorff  in  a  crucible 

to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  required  lined  with  charcoal  mixed  with  phosphate  of 

effect  is  produced,  and  so  to  arrest  the  opera-  lime,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  so  calcu- 

tion  at  the  right  moment.    The  accounts  we  lated  as  ^theoretically)  to  introduce  1  per  cent, 

have  met  with  do  not  state,  however,  the  form  of  phospnorus  into  the  cast  iron,  the  results  of 

or  character  of  the  spectrum  which  is  regarded  six  experiments  gave  the  actual  quantity  of 

as  affording  the  desired  test.  phosphorus  taken  up  by  the  latter  at  from  .92 

The  cost  for  ftimace  repairs,  in  the  Bessemer  to  .82  of  1  per  cent 

process,  is  less  than  was  anticipated ;  but  the  Ko  way,  then,  appearing  to  exist  for  remov- 

waste  product — ^20  to  80  per  cent.,  when  the  ing  phosphorus  from  cast  iron,  and  the  two 

iron  is  made  into  bars— demands  consideration,  materials  always  combining  when  they  meet 

no  use  having  yet  been  found  for  this  impure  (in  fusion),  it  becomes  important  to  remove 

product.    But,  compared  with  the  puddling  from  the  process  all  sources  of  tbe  hurtful  met- 

process,  that  of  Bessemer  is  yet  merely  in  its  alloid ;   and   one  important  point,  too  often 

infancy.    Upon  the  subject  of  this  process,  overlooked,  is  that  of  the  chemical  composi- 

Prof.  G.  J.  Brush  remarks :  ^^  A  wide  field  is  tion  ^  the  fuel  employed.    Almost  every  wood 

open  for  the  application  of  Bessemer^s  process  contaps  phosphorus ;  and  to  such  extent  that 

in  this  country,  where  pure  iron  ores,  fully  its  charcoal  will  impart  to  an  ore  6*60  from  this 

equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Nor-  element  at  least  .2  per  cent    In  this  propor- 

way,  occur  in  sudi  abundance."  tion  phosphorus  is  not  hurtfbl ;  but  when  it 

Demlphuration  of  Iron, — Prof.  Richter,  of  rises  to  about  .7  per  cent,  its  injurious  proper- 

Leoben,  Austria,  has  studied  the  various  means  ties  begin  to  be  manifest.     Hence,  fuel  should 

of  depriving  iron  of  sulphur.    One  of  the  best,  be  used  which  cannot  yield  to  the  cast  iron 

hitherto,  he  regarded  as  being  that  of  the  ad-  this  proportion  of  the  element.    Now,  differ- 

dition  of  binoxide  of  manganese ;  but  this  being  ent  woods  contain  different  proportions  of 

infusible,  there  is  doubt  whether  it  can  be  phosphorus,  depending  both  on  the  soil  and 

thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  iron ;  and  on  their  species.    For  example,  the  oak  from 

the  latter  may  also  be  deteriorated  by  impuri-  La  Roquo-Us-ArU^  whose  ashes  contain  but 

ties  which  liie  commercial  oxide  is  liable  to  .008  of  phosphoric  acid,  could  not  be  replaced 

impart  to  it    The  fact  of  the  powerful  oxidiz-  by  the  hornbeam  of  the  Somme  and  the  Nieve, 

ing  action  of  litharge  (protoxide  of  lead)  sug-  whose  ashes  contain  from  .09  to  .1  of  that  com- 

gested  to  the  author  the  employment  of  this  pound.    The  two  woods  yielding  about  the 

material ;  and  upon  trial  of  it  he  found  that  it  same  amount  of  ashes,  it  is  evident  that  the 

not  only  removed  the  sulphur  in  the  puddling  oak  which  could  introduce  only  about  .12  per 

process,  but  that  it  oxidized  also  the  phosphor-  cent,  of  phosphorus  into  the  iron,  would  be 

us  contained  in  the  iron.     The  experiments  preferable  to  the  hornbeam,  which  might  intro- 

were  made  near  Wolfsberg,  in  Oarintbia,  with  duce  at  least  1  per  cent. — Technologiste,  Oct., 

7  cwt  of  pig  iron,  which  contained  so  much  1868. 

sulphur  that  it  was  impossible  to  convert  it  Action  of  Manganese  in  the  Worhing  of  Iron 

into  bar ;  to  this  mass  were  also  added  8  lbs.  for  8teel.-^&pt,  Oaron  has  also  communicated 

of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  4  lb.  of  phosphide  of  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 

iron.     After  complete  nision  of  the  whole,  of  a  series  of  important  experiments,  made 

8  lbs.  of  litiiarge  were  introduced,  and  the  fu-  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  part  actually 
sion  continued.  The  success  was  complete;  played  by  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  puddled  bar  proved  neither  hot  nor  cold-  steel.  Manganese  does  not  carry  off  the  pbos- 
short,  and  could  be  forged  into  iron  for  scythes;  phorns  of  the  iron;  but  in  presence  of  man- 
whilst  a  similar  quantity  of  oast  iron,  puddled  -  ganese  the  sulphur  will  disappear,  even  with- 
without  litharge,  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  out  refining ;  and  in  the  process  of  refining,  sili- 
itammer.  The  author  supposes  that  in  some  cium  is  also  in  great  part  removed.  He  states 
instances  metiUlio  lead  may  be  preferable  to  that  the  results  of  practice  confirm  these  con- 
lil^arge.  dusions:  for  the  minerals— previously  cited  by 
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him  in  the  details  of  his  experiments— which  npder  the  most  favorable  circmnstances,  close- 
yielded  the  best  steel,  had  frequently  contained  Ij  combined  with  carbon,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
solphar,  but  never  phosphorus ;  and  even  if  cult  to  metallize  oxides  of  manganese.^' 
they  had  contained  coppery  pyrites,  the  cast .  Tungsten,  and  litaniumf  in  Cast  Iron  and 
iron  derived  from  them  was  free  from  sul-  SteeL — ^Mr.  Mushet,  in  continuing  to  devise 
phur.  Bew  methods  for  the  improvement  of  cast  iron 

Although,  as  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  and  steel,  has  patented  a  series  of  processes 
Karsten,  manganese  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  including  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  mixtures 
**  steel-ifying "  body,  yet  it  has  inoontestably  — 1,  of  cast  iron  with  such  materials  as  bin- 
the  property  of  rendering  steel  better,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  powdered  red  hematite, 
above  all,  miore  durable :  this  power,  it  is  now  powdered  tungsten,  and  chromium,  or  chro- 
not  difficult  to  explain.  When  to  a  gray  cast  mate  of  iron ;  2,  of  steel,  or  of  both  a  certain 
iron,  of  which  the  carbon  is  chiefly  in  a  free  form  of  steel  and  of  iron,  or  of  one  or  two 
condition,  there  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity  other  forms  of  cast  iron,  with  one  of  the  pre- 
of  metallic  manganese,  the  result  is  a  white  vious  mixtures.  For  example,  he  forms  a  mix- 
cast  iron,  in  which  the  carbon  is  almost  entire-  ture  (designated  as  No.  1)  of  5}  to  H  lbs.  of 
ly  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  effect  is  gray  cast  iron  from  red  heniatites,  with  about 
similar  in  case  of  steel ;  a  very  small  portion  from  8^  to  12  oz.  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
of  manganese  suffices  to  retain  the  carbon  in  and  about  17  oz.  of  tungsten,  the  whole  in 
the  state  of  combination,  and  to  impart  to  the  powder ;  and  this  mixture  is  then  used  to  im- 
metal  the  conditions  characterizing  steel  of  prove  the  quality  of  steel,  by  adding  in  the 
good  quality.  But  steel  should  never  contain  puddling  process  the  quantity  just  given  to 
more  than  the  half  of  1  per  cent  of  its  weight  every  45  lbs.  of  the  steely  or  iron  operated  on; 
in  manganese ;  as  beyona  this  limit,  it  becomes  as,  to  Swedish  bar,  ordinary  oast  iron,  pud- 
hard  and  britUe,  and  loses  a  great  part  of  its  died  steel,  &c.,  about  1  per  cent  of  the  weight 
tenacity.  Manganese  has  moreover  the  prop-  of  such  •  material  in  charcoal,  being  also  in 
erty  of  rendering  steels  weldable  which  other-  some  cases  added, 
wise  are  not  so.  Mr.  Mushet  proposes  also  to  produce  a  supe- 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  iron  masters,  in  rior  titanium  iron,  and  suitable  for  makmg 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  steels  and  irons  of  the  first  class,  by  adding  in 
to  mix  together  ordinary  and  manganesitf|  cast  the  furnace  to  each  charge  of  red  hematites  10 
irons,  and  tiien  to  refine  the  mixturw  The  to  20  per  cent  of  an  ilmenite  rich  in  titanic 
author^s  experiments  went  to  show  that  in  such  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  as  free  as  possible 
cases  the  purifying  effect  is  in  direct  proper-  from  earthy  matter,  pyrites,  tin,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
tion  to  the  amount  of  manganese  contained ;  so  or  copper ;  or  in  more  economical  working, 
that,  with  this  view,  it  becomes  important  so  owing  to  the  refractory  nature  of  the  ilmenite, 
to  reduce  manganesian  ores  as  to  retain  the  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  this  mineral, 
largest  possible  quantity  of  this  metal  in  the  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  this  latter  process 
cast  iron.  Thus,  though  the  spathic  iron  ore  of  consists  in  securing  a  triple  metallic  oombina- 
Siegen  contains  16  to  20  parts  of  manganese  to  tion  or  alloy  of  iron,  titanium,  and  manganese, 
100  of  iron,  yet  the  cast  iron  derived  from  this  containing  also  carbon,  by  means  of  melting 
mineral  retains  scarcely  more  than  6  or  7  per  together,  by  heating  with  coal,  coke,  or  char- 
cent.  If  it  were  practicable,  by  changing  the  coal,  a  combination  of  ilmenite  and  of  spathio 
management  of  the  furnaces,  or  the  nature  or  iron  or  other  manganesian  iron  ore,  containing 
proportions  of  the  fluxes,  to  increase  this  pro-  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese — in 
portion  to  10  per  cent,  it  is  certain  that  cast  a  manner  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  metallic  form, 
iron  of  greater  commercial  value  would  be  the  He  then  adds  some  of  this  triple  alloy,  hold- 
result. — Technologistef  June,  1863.  ing  carbon,  to  cast  steel  or  homogeneous  iron, 
Mr.  Robert  Mushet  states,  in  the  London  in  whatever  manner  produced,  in  order  to 
'^Engineer,"  his  opinion  that  the  employment  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  steel  produced; 
of  the  oxide  of  manganese  has  [in  England]  or  finally,  previous  to  such  addition,  he  decar- 
revolutionized  the  process  of  steel  making.  As  bonizes  in  part  or  wholly  the  alloy ;  and  ho 
first  applied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Heath,  of  Sheffidd,  in  claims  that  the  small  quantity  of  silioium  con- 
the  way  of  mixing  a  smidl  quantity  of  the  oxide  tained  in  this  in  no  way  deteriorates  the  quali- 
with  the  carbon  and  iron  in  the  smelting-pots,  ty  of  the  steel  or  iron  so  made. — TechnologUte^ 
the  mode  has  come  to  be  known  as  '*  Heath^s  Dec.,  1862. 

process" ;  but  the  writer  stated  that  the  sug-  A  series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  out 

gestionof  the  use  of  manganese  was  made  by  his  by  Oapt  Oaron,  under  the  direction  of  the 

own  father  to  Mr.  Heath.    **  To  this  great  in-  French  minister  of  war,  in  order  to  ascertaia 

vention,  "  he  writes,  ^*  the  Sheffield  manufac-  the  effect  upon  the  hardness  and  capability  of 

turers  now  owe  four  fifths  of  all  their  wealth  resistance  of  bronze,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  pro- 

and  prosperity."    In  his  opinion,  ^'  the  process  duced  by  addition  to  these  respectively  of  a 

of  Heath  does  not  alloy  manganese  with  steel ;  small  percentage  of  the  metal  tungsten.     The 

the  manganese  simply  acts  as  a  flux,  and  is  report  concludes  with  a  statement  to  the  effect 

never  metallized  at  all.    The  affinity  of  man-  that  probably  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 

ganese  for  oxygen  is  most  powerful ;  and  even  from  adding  tungsten  to  bronze,  while  it  de- 
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dines  to  Bpeak  favorably  of  the  like  addition 
to  cast  iron ;  bnt  it  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  this  metal  in  case  of  the  mannfaotare 
of  steel,  as  giving  to  the  latter  qualities  which- 
enhance  its  valne.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  tnngsten  rec- 
ommended ;  bnt  the  additional  cost  is  said  not 
to  exceed  abont  70  cents  per  cwt. — ^nd. 

The  experiments  of  tf.  le  Gnen,  made  at 
the  military  post  of  Brest,  give  a  condndon  at 
variance  with  that  part  of  the  report  Jnst  re- 
ferred to,  whidi  relates  to  cast  iron.  He  is  led 
to  conclnde  that  cast  iron,  composed  of  old 
and  new  iron  in  proportions  which  give  great 
strength,  is  made  yet  stronger  by  the  adStion 
of  less  than  two  per  cent  of  tnngsten.  In  one 
case,  after  two  fosions,  the  resistance  to  frac- 
ture was  increased  by  more  than  one  third. 
The  superiority  was  maintained  after  several 
fusions ;  and  the  cast  iron  so  treated  was  ren- 
dered tougher  and  more  elastic.  The  addition 
of  tiie  tungsten  was  easy,  as  it  merely  recjnired 
pulverizing,  withont  previous  reduction.-— 
Te^nologiite,  June,  1663. 

Mr.  Edward  Riley,  F.O.S.,  finds  that  in  cer- 
tain sorts  of  iron  titanium  is  abundant ;  and  as 
this  metal  is  found  in  day,  he  thinks  its  pres- 
ence in  the  former  due  to  employment  of  clay 
iron  ore.  In  two  andyses  of  Norwegian  ore, 
'  he  found  86.88  and  40.80  per  cent,  of  titanic 
acid  present.  In  Belfast  iron  ore,  dried  at  280*^ 
F.,  he  found  8  per  cent,  of  this  mineral.  He 
believed  that  titanium,  like  manganese,  exerted 
some  beneficid  influence  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel :  possibly,  the  titanium,  by 
its  affinity  for  carbon  and  nitrogen,  acted  as  a 
carrier  of  cyanogen  to  the  steel. 

Chemieal  Comparition  of  Ca$t  Ircn, — M. 
Bammdsberg,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  gives  the  re- 
sdts  of  his  recent  analysis  of  the  cast  iron  of 
Mnsen.  He  found  this  to  contain  5.8  per  cent, 
of  combined  carbon,  and  dso  graphite — ^the 
latter  presenting  itself  in  lumps.  Silicinm  was 
also  present,  and,  apparently,  titanium.  The 
graphite  from  the  iron,  after  being  washed  in 
ether  and  dcohol,  and  dried,  presented  the  as- 
pect of  pure  graphite.  The  author  condudes 
that  it  IB  correct  to  regard  specular  iron  as  a 
combination  of  iron  and  carbon;  but  that 
Eitrsten  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  the  form 
which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  car- 
bon. Without  having  its  extemd  characters 
altered,  such  iron  may  contain  variable  quan- 
tities of  carbon.  Those  irons  which  have  most 
carbon  in  them  dso  contain  most  siliciura. 

The  Effect  of  Tempering  an  Steel, — ^Karsten 
had  remarked  that,  in  acting  upon  untempered 
steel  by  acids,  there  is  retained  as  residue  a 
graphitic  material  which,  when  tempered  steel 
is  substituted  in  the  process,  does  not  appear ; 
the  graphitic  materid  he  considered  to  be  a 
definite  combination  of  six  atoms  of  carbon  with 
one  of  iron.  Oapt.  Caron  has  lately  taken  up 
this  subject,  of  the  carbon  in  steel,  with  es- 
«  pecid   reference    to    the    influence    exerted 


upon  the  latter  by  hammering,  and  by  tem- 
pering. 

In  the  many  experiments  made  by  Oaron 
with  a  view  to  this  question,  he  has  never 
found  Earsten's  definite  carbide  of  iron,  or 
graphite ;  but  he  observed  that  the  supposed 
carbide  of  iron  varied  in  composition,  not  only 
with  the  qndity  of  the  steels  and  the  nature  of 
the  solvents  employed,  bnt  fbrther,  even  with 
the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  of 
steel  andyzed.  He  was  thus  led  to  infer  that 
the  supposed  carbide  of  iron  is  probably  no 
more  than  a  mixture  of  the  carbon  and  met- 
al, and  in  which  the  latter  happens  to  be  me- 
chanically protected  by  the  carbon  against  the 
solvoit  action  of  the  add  used.  He  according- 
ly selected  pieces  of  steel  which  had  passed 
through  the  process  of  cementation,  bnt  were 
in  three  different  conditions;  namely,  1,  un- 
tempered ;  2,  do.,  but  hammered ;  8,  tempered. 
To  each  of  these,  placed  in  separate  vessels, 
was  added  a  like  quantity  of  concentrated  chlor- 
hydric  acid;  and  they  were  then  together  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  a  stove.  It  was  readily  perceiv- 
ed that  the  graphitic  matter  was  not  in  eqnd 
quantity  in  the  three  vessels ;  and  that,  in  the 
one  holding  the  tempered  steel,  it  was  well- 
nigh  wanting.  Separating^by  a  course  of 
treatment  detailed  in  the  article  we  quote  from, 
— andanalydng  the  graphitic  materid  afforded 
by  the  three  samples  of  steel,  the  following 
were  the  results  obtdned.  The  three  condi- 
tions of  steel,  in  quantities  of  100  grammes  of 
the  metd  of  each  dissdived,  yielded — ^for  the 
untempered,  1.624  grammes  of  residue ;  for  the 
hammered,  1.243  grammes;  and  for  the  tem- 
pered, 0.240.  Andi  the  andyses  of  these 
showed : 


UnMni|Mr«d ; 

Hammered ; 
gnuniiM*. 

Tempered  ; 
KiaimiMa. 

Carbon .i 

0.825 
0.567 
0.242 

0.560 

0.445 
0.288 

traces. 

Iron , 

traces. 

Siliciam 

0.240 

1.624 

1.248 

0.240 

Here,  the  effect  produced  in  a  complete  manner 
by  tempering,  is  found  to  be  in  part  realized  by 
hammering :  and  the  qudities  which  constitute 
steel  appear  to  be  enhanced  at  the  same  time 
that  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  in  intimate 
combination  with  the  iron  is  augmented.  At 
the  same  time  that  hammering  improves  steel'  it 
diminishes  the  proportion  of  carbon  that  acids 
can  separate  from  the  latter ;  and  these  appar- 
ently related  results  are  both  seen  to  be  mani- 
fested, and  in  much  higher  degree,  in  steel  that 
has  been  subjected  to  tempering.  But  the 
effect  of  heat  is  directly  the  opposite,  both 
upon  steel  and  cast  iron ;  the  effect  of  anned- 
ing  either  of  these,  for  some  hours  or  days, 
being  continudly  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  carbon  that  acids  will  set  free  from 
the  metd,  at  the  same  time  that  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  latter  are  impdred.  M.  Oaron 
concludes  that  the  afiinity  of  carbon — hr  it- 
self—for iron,  is  feeble ;  but  that  this  affinity 
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may  be  powerfully  modified  by .  introdtioing  resolts,  before  the  Scottiah  Engineers'  Abs^ 

into  the  steel  certain  elements  foreign,  or  ap-  elation. 

parontly  so,  to  its  constitution.  (See  Action  of        Mr.  Eirkaldy  has  been  led  to  oonclnde  that 

MangaThese^  &c.,  above.)  the  breaking  strain  alone  of  iron  or  steel  does 

Having  shown,  now,  that  the  effect  produced  not  fdrnish  a  true  indication  of  its  quality ;  that 

in  a  complete  maimer  by  the  tempering  of  steel  a  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron^s 

is  in  part  realized  by  hammering,  this  effect  being   of  superior  quality,  dense,  fine,   and 

being  a  (mechanical)  combination  of  carbon  moderately  soft,  or  simply  to  ita  being  very 

with  the  iron,  M.  Oaron  is  led  to  explain  the  hard  and  unyielding ;  and  a  2pia  breaking  straiOi 

phenomenon  of  tempering  by  the  supposition  either  to  looseness  and  coarseness  in  tiie  tex- 

that  in  cooling  rapidly  a  piece  of  steel,  the  ture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although  in  this 

metal  is  in  reality  submitted  to  an   almost  case  accompanied  by  very  dose  and  f^e  quality, 

instantaneous  compression,  and  which  has  a  In  an  age  in  which  iron  is  becoming  so  exten* 

very  considerable  analogy -with  the  shock  pro*  siyely  used,  as  in  the  present,  in  the  construc- 

duced  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.    This  sup-  tion  of  machinery,  engines,  buildings,  bridges, 

position,  also,  experiment  appeared  decidedly  to  ships,  &c.,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 

confirm.  A  bar  of  steel  of  known  measurement,  important  that  the  qualities  of  this  material 

tempered  by  suddenly  cooling  from  a  red  heat,  should  be  thoroughly  understood;  and  espe- 

was  found  reduced  in  j,ll  its  dimensions  below  oially,  that  the  best  modes  of  determining  its 

those  which  it  had  at  such  heat  though  these  strength  should  be  ascertained.    The  author 

were  stiU  greater  than  those  it  haa  before  the  sin*  condudes  that  the  true  test  of  strength  for  prao- 

gle  tempering ;  in  case  of  repeated  temperings,  tical  purposes,  both  of  iron  and  steel,«-obtained, 

the  length  soon  becomes  less  tiban  that  of  the  howeyer,  only  by  the  actual  breaking  of  a  bar, 

original  bar,  and  goes  on  diminishing,  though  in  — ^is  to  be  found  in  a  considerati<m,  jointly^  of 

such  case  the  other  dimensions  usually  enlarge  the  area  of  section  of  the  bar  given  at  the  place 

at  the  same  time,  and  in  proportions  such  that  of  tecture,  with  the  breaking  strain.    In  other 

the  density  may  be  reduced.    K.  Oaron  con*  words,  the  ratio  of  strength  of  two  bars  is  not, 

eludes  that,  while  heat  has  the  effect  to  con*  as  heretofore  supposed,  a  simple  one  depending 

siderably  dilate  the  metal,  and  to  give  to  the  on  comparison  of  the  breaking  strain  simply  of 

molecules  of  iron  and  carbon  the  requisite  the  two ;  it  is  a  compound  ratio,  into  which, 

mobility  to  allow  of  their  being  brought  into  besides  the  comparison  of  breaking  strains, 

union,  the  rapid  cooling  in  the  process  of  tem*  there  must  enter  iJso  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 

pering  has  then  the  effect  to  bring  the  unlike  areas  of  fracture.    Thus,  if  two  bars  part  at 

molecules  so  quickly  o#d  upon  the  other,  that  the  same  degree  of  strain,  that  which  before 

the  action  is  like  that  of  the  shook  of  a  ham-  breaking  has  been  drawn  to  the  smaller  section 

mer,  and  the  consequence  to  occasion   the  at  the  place  of  fracture  wUl,  for  practical  and 

intimate  combination  of  the  two  which  takes  safe  loads,  prove  the  stronger.    The  author 

place.     But  the  action  of  tempering  is  more  accordingly  introduces  a  new  standard  or  unit 

effectual,  in  that  the  contraction  of  the  metal  of  measure  for  the  tensile  strength  of  barsi 

really  takes  place  in  all  directions  at  once;  plates,    bolts,    &o. ;   namely,   '^the   breaking 

while,  in  hammering,  the   action   is  exerted  str^  per  square  inch  of  the  fractured  area  of 

only  in  a  single  direction.    And,  what  is  still  the  specimen,  instead  of  tiie  breaking  strain  per 

more  important,  the  heat  due  to  hammering  in  square  inch  of  the  original  area."    As  a  corol- 

port  destroys  the  effect  that  would  result  from  lary,  he  submits  that  the  working  strain^  or 

the  blows ;  but  in  tempering  no  such  counter*  safe  load,  should  be  proporti<med  to  the  indica- 

action  is  possible,  since  while  the  diock  is  tionof  the  former  test,  and  not  to  that  of  the 

being  imparted  to  the  metal  the  latter  has  also  latter  and  heretofore  usual  one. 
grown  cold.  Mr.  Eirkaldy  gives  the  breaking  strain  of 

Finally,  the  author  has  experimented  in  the  steel  lower  than  Barlow  had  done ;  but  the 

way  of  tempering  steel  in  a  great  variety  of  pieces  he  experimented  on  were  not  in  so  fa* 

liquids,  such  as  mercury,  oil,  water  charged  with  vorable  form  for  exhibiting  strength,  as  were 

different  salts  or  acids,  water  covered  with  oil,  those  tested  by  the  latter.    In  case  of  wrought 

or  holding  mucilages  or  sirups  in  solution,  ^. ;  iron,  of  188  rolled  bars  the  mean  strength  was 

and  he  has  found  that  the  hardness,  temper  and  25|  tons  per  square  inch  section ;  of  72  bars  of 

other  effects  due  to  the  process  appear  always  angle  iron,  24itons;  of  167  plates,  lengthwise, 

to  be  induced  in  a  degree  which  is  inversely  60,787  lbs.,  and  of  160  plates,  crosswise,  46,171 

proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time  occupied  lbs., — ^mean  of  both,  21}  tons  per  square  inch, 

in  the  cooling  of  tiie  metal. — Teehnologiite,  The  breaking  strain  is  generally  assumed  to  be 

March,  1863.  about  26  tons  for  bars,  and  20  tons  for  plates; 

Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel, — ^Mr.  but  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 

David  Kirkaldy,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  proper  working  strain,  «.  0.,  the  load  which 

recently  published  a  volume  embodying  the  shall  be  safe  in  practice.    This  has  been  vari- 

results  of  his  experiments  made  upon  many  ously  stated  at  from  a  third  to  a  tenth.    The 

hundreds  of  bars,  plates,  bolts,  angle  irons,  circumstance  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  af* 

&c.,  and  the  subject  has  also  been  discussed  fecting  the  working  strength,  has  been  in  the 

upon  the  reading  of  a  paper  embracing  these  past  too  much  overlooked.    The  new  expert* 
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ments  reveal  the  somewliat  Btartling  &ct  that,  Btrength ;  and  that  iron  and  steel  are  rendered 
frequently,  kinds  of  iron  which  the  mere  test  stronger  hy  cold  rolling,  and  by  wire-drawing. 
of  breaking  strain  wonld  decide  to  be  inferior,  Steel  is  weakened  if  cooled  from  a  high  heat 
actually  yield  for  working  loads  a  better  result  by  plonging  in  water,  but  strengthened  by  be- 
than  certain  others  whidi  woaM  be  regarded  ing  in  the  like  case  cooled  in  oil ;  and  the  more 
as  superior  to  them.  Though  the  softness  of  lighly  the  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course, 
the  material  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  numing  risk  of  its  being  burned),  the  greater, 
amount  of  the  hreabing  strain,  it  has  the  very  upon  cooling  it  by  plunging  in  oiL  is  the  in- 
opposite  effect  as  regards  the  working  strain ;  cre^  in  its  strength. 

and  this  for  two  reasons^first,  that  the  softer  IMhe  discussion  following  tliis  paper,  Hr. 
iron  is  the  less  liable  to  snap ;  second,  that  fine  W.  Simons  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with 
or  soft  iron,  being  uniform  in  quality,  can  for  the  results  of  the  experiments  made,  the  long!- 
this  reason  also  be  more  depended  on  in  prao*  tudinal  fibre  of  iron  used  in  diipbuilding  must 
tice.  Hence,  the  load  which  this  description  hereafter  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety,  may  i^proaoh  constant  strain — a  principle  not  hitherto  re- 
much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  brealdng  garded  in  sudi  construction.  Kr.  B.  Conner 
strain  than  can  generally  be  attempted  witii  the  mentioned  that,  in  experiments  lately  made  at 
harder,  or  in  any  case  with  the  coarser  sorts.  Sheffield,  it  was  observed  that  the  steel  which 
The  author  does  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  bore  the  least  tension  the  bey t  withstood  con- 
ratio  of  safe  load  should  be;  but  he  maintams  cussion.  Prof.  W.  J.  Id.  Bankine  stated  that 
that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  ungalvanized  iron  is  really  a  shade  stronger 
him  will  sustain  with  safety  more  than  double  than  the  galvanized,  but  that  the  latter  is  tiio 
the  load  that  others  can  be  trusted  with ;  and  more  ext^sible ;  so  that,  in  case  of  galvanized 
this,  especially,  in  cases  in  which  the  load  is  wire-rope,  what  is  lost  in  absolute  tenacity  is 
unsteady,  and  the  structure  exposed  to  ooncus*  made  up  in  extensibility,  the  rope  being  through 
eions,  as  in  a  ship,  or  to  vibratory  action,  as  in  this  quality  better  able  to  resist  a  shc^k. 
a  railway  bridge.  An  article  of  considerable  length  upon  the 

That  iron  or  steel  which  is  subjected  to  an  subject  of  the  ^'£elation$  between  theJSqfe  Load 

exceedingly  great  number  of  conoussiona,  or  eauL  the  Ultimate  Strength  ^/r^"  from  the 

vibratory  or  tensile  strains,  and  which  for  a  pen  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Zersli  Colbum, 

louff  time  it  apparently  bears  without  ii^ry,  and  which  is  valuable,  as  affording  a  condensed 

wiU  as  a  consequence  of  such  action  finally  summary  of  the  results  secured  by  the  most 

break,  is  well  known ;  and  equally  weU,  the  careftd  and  trustworthy  experimenters  up  to  a 

fact  that  when  under  such  circumstances  break*  recent  period,  in  teUimk  to  the  subject  named, 

ing  does  occur,  the  metal  at  the  place  of  frac-  with  a  consideration  of  their  applications  in 

ture  presents  a  highly  granular  or  else  a  orys-  practice^  appeared  in  the  London  "  Artisan,'' 

taUine  texture.    The  theory  has  accordingly  for  April,  1868,  and  will  be  found  reproduced 

become  quite  prevalent,  that  the  texture  de-  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute," 

scribed  is  g^^ually  induced  in  the  iron,  the  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1868. 

latter  in  this  way  becoming  weakened,  until  in  this  article,  speaking  of  Mr.  Eirkaldy's 
it  breaks.  On  this  poin%  however,  and  as  the  experimental  results,  then  recently  published, 
result  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  states  and  especially  in  regard  to  his  proposed  new 
that  when  iron  is  fractured  mddenly,  the  orys-  standard  of  tensile  strength,  Mr.  Oolbarn  says : 
talline  appearance  is  invariably  presented,  ^^The  reduction  of  diameter  of  a  bar  at  the 
even,  it  woald  seem,  if  the  bar  or  plate  be  at  point  of  fracture^  serves  to  give  a  practical  man 
the  time  in  the  condition  of  good  fibrous  metal ;  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  it  does 
and  that,  when  the  fracture  oceurs  elowly,  the  not  admit  of  an  expression  of  the  mechanical 
appearance  is  invariably  (eie)  fibrous.  He  states  work  done  in  producing  fracture,  as  do  the 
that  in  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  combined  breakm^  weight  and  linear  extension, 
drawn  out,  and  are  viewed  externally;  while  In  tearing  a  bar  m  two,  also,  we  have  to  con- 
in  the  crystalline  fhtctures  the  tiireads  are  sider  the  permanent  stretch  communicated  to 
snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  in-  all  parts  of  the  bar  alike,  and  the  additional 
temally  or  sectionnlly.  From  tiiis  view,  it  stretch  at  and  near  the  point  of  fracture.  That 
would  follow  that  the  same  bar  or  plate  may  part  of  the  stretdiing  which  extends  uniformly 
be  fractured  in  one  part  in  such  way  as  to  ap-  throughout  the  whole  bar  would,  we  may  sup- 
pear  fibrous,  and  in  another  part  immediately  pose,  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
afterward  in  such  way  as  to  appear  granular  or  the  bar,  while  that  part  of  the  stretch  which 
crystalline.  takes  place  close  to  the  point  of  fracture  would. 

Among  the  other  conclusions  announced  by  we  may  also  suppose,  be   a  fixed   quantity, 

Mr.  Kirkiddy,  many  simply  reaffirm,  or  but  whatever  might  be  the  length  of  the  bar.    Mr. 

slightiy  modify,  principles  already  generally  £irkaldy's  specimens  of  iron  and  steel  varied 

accepted  in  regard  to  the  working  and  strength  from  2.4  to  8.2  inches  only  in  length ;  and  with 

of  iron ;  while  still  others  of  his  proportions,  these  the  ultimate  elongation  at  fi!acture  va- 

for  which  space  cannot  here  be  given,  are  quite  ried  from  nearly  notliing  to  27  per  cent,  of  the 

novel.    He  finds  that  galvanizing  of  ordinary  original  length,  whereas  longer  bars  would 

plates  produces  no   sensible  effect  on  their  have  shown  a  proportionally  less  elongation. 
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The  samples  which  hardlj  elongated  at  all,  would  be  prodnoiive  of  eyil  if  carried  to  the 

were  of  puddled-steel  ship  plates.    One  sample,  extreme  of  supposing  that  there  were  not  great 

which  bore  63,098  lbs.  per  square  inoh  of  the  actual  differences  in  the  struoture  of  metals, 

original  area,  stretched  before  breaking  but  He  instanoed  as  common  the  cases  of  axles 

the  ^^th  part  of  an  inch  in  a  length  of  Y.d  which,  after  breaking,  showed  that  some  of 

inches,  or  less  than  f^ths  of  1  per  cent  of  tii#  the  bars  of  which  they  had  been  formed  were 

lengdi.    Adopting  Mr.  Mallet's  co«d9icient,  the  far  more  fibrous  than  others  piled  in  the  same 

stractaral  taJuo  of  sach  a  material  would  be  axle.    The  great  mass  of  cast  iron  which  some 

almost  nofliing.    In  fact,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  firand  yearsago,  at  the  Novelty  Works,  in  this  city,  be- 

^e  puddled-steel  plates  throughout  tOHve  came  cooled  before  it  could  be  x>oured,  was 

much  less  extensibility,  than  oast^^teel  plates,  when  cold  broken  open  in  the  slowest  manner 

while  the  former  also  were  of  very  irregular  by  very  tapering  wedges ;  but  its  interior  was 

breaking  strength."  found  to  be  in  large  crystals,  while  its  exterior 

Additional  faeU  rapwUng  the  delation  qf  showed  a  fine  texture.    These  results  he  infer- 

Vibratary  Action^  a/nd  Texture,  to  the  Strength  ted  to  be  due  to  the  facts  that  the  outside  of  the 

of  Iron. — Prof.  Wm.  Falrbaim  read  before  the  mass  was  cooled  rapidly,  and  the  inside  very 

Royal  Society,  Feb.  4th,  a  paper  detailing  oer-  slowly.    The  manner  of  breaking  could  not,  in 

tain  experiments  made  by  him  in  regard  to  the  this  case,  have  affected  the  molecular  arrange- 

effects  of  impact,  vibratory  action,  and  long-oon-  ment. 

tinned  change  of  load,  upon  wronght-iron  gtr-  AwUeatione  <(f  Steel, — At  a  late  meeting  of 
ders,  and  with  a  view  to  determine  the  strength  the  South  Wales  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineersi 
and  form  of  iron  tubular  bridges,  and  the  ex-  Mr.  Parry  stated  that  steel  rails  laid  down  on 
tent  of  strain  to  which  girders  may  safely  be  the  Midland  Railway  nearly  6  years  ago,  and 
subjected.  The  arrangement  he  employed  was  over  which  trains  have  since  passed  700  times 
designed  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  daily,  are  to  this  hour  uniigured.  These  rails 
strain  to  which  bridges  are  subjected  by  tiie  were  made  by  Mr.  Mushet's  process, 
passage  of  heavy  trains,  and  also  beams  by  Rails  of  steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  process 
lowering  the  load  quickly  upon  them,  and  by  have  been  laid  down — ^in  1862,  it  would  appear 
producing  a  considerable  amount  of  vibration,  —on  the  London  and  Northwestern  line.  These 
His  test  girder  was  awrought-iron  plate  beam,  wwe  laid  parallel  with  others  of  the  very  best 
20  ft  long.  Upon  it,  by  means  o.  a  mill  driven  iron;  and  although,  it  is  stated,  the  latter  had 
by  water  power,  a  weight  was  allowed  to  fiill,  to  be  on  several  occasions  renewed,  the  former 
day  and  night,  at  intervals  such  as  to  produce  still  showed  very  little  appearance  of  wear.  The 
about  80  concussions  aUtainnte.  From  the  re-  result,  showing  apparently  a  decisive  advantage 
suits  of  these  experiments,  the  conclusions  are  of  steel  over  iron  rails,  had  led  the  directors  to 
drawn,  that  wrought-iron  girders  are  not  safe  arrange  for  the  production,  at  Grewe,  of  10,000 
when  subjected  to  violent  distarbances  equiva-  tons  per  annum  of  the  new  style  of  raiL 
lent  to  one  third  the  weight  that  would  bre^^  Experiments  have  been  made  in  Prussia  to 
them ;  but  that,  when  these  are  eqaivalent  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  and  advantages  of 
one  fourth  the  breaking  weight  or  blow,  the  oast-steel  steam  boilers.  Two  cylindrical  egg- 
tenacity  remains  unimpidred.                         ,  end  boilers,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of  wrought 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  havmg  been  read  iron,  were  brought  into  comparison,  and,  after 

before  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  New  working  6  months,  examineoL    They  were  80 

York,  March  17th,  1864,  and  a  member  having  fidet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter.    The  steel 

stated  that  (as  hitherto  quite  generally  held)  boiler  pkte  was  {th  inch  in  thickness ;  and  the 

vibratory  motions  tend  to  disintegrate  wrought  boiler  tried  by  the  hydranlio  test  to  a  pressure 

iron  by  inducing  in  it  a  crystalline  texture,  of  195  lbs.  to  l^e  square  inch,  showed  neither 

Mr.  Fisher  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  alteration  in  shape  nor  leakage.    After  working 

Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  to  the  effect  that  the  peculiar  six  months,  the  oast-steel  plates  were  founcL 

moleoulararrangementof  the  iron  in  such  cases  quite  unaffected,  and,  as  compared  with  the 

is  not  a  result  of  the  previous  tremukras  motions,  other  boiler,  had  moreover  a  remarkably  small 

but  is  produced  by  the  blow  causing  the  frao-  amount  of  incrustation.    This  boiler  had  also 

ture — a  view  which,  at  first,  perhaps,  appearing  generated  about  jth  more  steam  than  the  other, 

to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Kirkakiy,  is  in  Another  examination  was  recently  made  of 

reality  quite  different ;  since  the  latter  does  not  boilers  which  had  been  in  use  18  months.    The 

allow  that  a  granular  or  crystalline  texture ^oit  steel  boiler  was  found  in  excellent  condition; 

be  produced  iu  fibrous  iron,  but  only  that  the  and  with  about  the  same  expenditure  of  fuel,  it 

iron  can  have  its  fibres  sobrokenas  to  simulate  had  evaporated  11.66  cubic  feet  of  water  per 

such  a  texture.  hour,  against  9.87  cubic  feet  per  hour  by  the 

Mr.  T.  D.  Stetson  thought  Fairbaim^s  ex-  common  boiler, 
periments  and  results  chiefly  valuable  as  an  at-  Steel-wire  ropes  are  now  gradually  displacing 
tempt  to  show  at  what  precise  degree  (concus-  those  of  iron  wire,  for  hoisting  minenJs  fi'om 
sive)  strains  begin  to  be  destructive.  He  was  wiU-  mhiea.  The  iron- wire  ropes,  in  order  to  pos- 
ing to  believe  that  the  rapidity  of  the  act  might  sess  a  given  strength,  must  be  much  thicken 
greatly  affect  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  and  accordingly  much  heavier,  than  those  <h 
Bur&ces ;  but  any  doctrine  in  this  direction  steeL 
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Steel  drills  for  shaft  Binldng,  it  is  also  stated,  the  inside  of  bdlers,  and  to  ships ;  that  of  Mr. 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  iron  drills,  B.  Smith,  fbr  a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and 
steeled.  asafcstida,  in  turpentine,  to  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
A  trial  is  now  being  made  of  steel  stamp  sels ;  and  that  of  Mr.  G.  Hallet,  for  a  paint 
heads  for  cmahing  ores — ^the  fragments  of  the  oomposed  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  linseed  oil ; 
oast-iron  ones  heretofore  in  nse,  not  nnfire-  and  in  1861,  that  of  Mr.  John  Snider,  of  this 
qnentl J  becoming  mixed  with  the  ores,  and  in  oonntry,  for  a  composition  of  finely-powdered 
tnis  way  often  causing  trouble.  amorphous  graphite  with  linseed  oil  and  bees- 
Mr.  Charles  Bathoe  states  that,  in  India,  wax,  for  coating  ships*  bottoms;  and  that  of 
glaziers  never  use  a  diamond  to  out  glass,  bnt  Messrs.  Hallet  and  Stenhouse,  for  a  mixture  of 
do  all  their  glass-cutting  with  a  hardened  steel  native  oxides  of  antimony  with  red  lead,  as  a 
point.    He  has  himself  hardened  steel  so  that  paint  fbr  ir<Hi. 

it  was  as  brittle  as  glass,  by  plunging  it  at  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Ar- 
neariy  a  white  heat  into  iced  water.  chitects,  held  during  the  past  year  in  London, 
Coloring y  Bnmziwgy  and  Preserving  Iron  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Hay,  of  the  iNaval  College  atPorts- 
Steel, — ^Mr.  H.  A  Bonneville,  England,  has  mouth,  described  a  composition  for  which  he 
patented  a  method  of  accomplishing^  the  pur^  had  obtained  a  patent  in  1861,  though  he  had 
poses  indicated,  and  which  consists,  m  brief,  in  been  making  trials  of  it  since  1867,  and  which 
effecting  the  following  results,  namely:  First  issaidtobe  very  effectual  for  its  purposes.  In 
creating  at  the  surface  of  the  iron  or  steel  an  preparing  tjiis,  a  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  roasted 
adherent  coat  of  peroxide  of  iron,  he  then,  seo-  until  it  has  absorbed  sufficient  oxygen  to  con- 
ondly,  under  the  influence  of  water  at  an  el«-  vert  it  into  black  oxide ;  it  is  then  reduced 
vated  temperature,  transforms  this  into  the  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  until 
black  oxide,  which  contains  a  less  proportion  the  mixture  assumes  a  puce  color.  This  mix- 
of  oxygen ;  thirdly,  he  renews  the  operation  ture  should  be  moderately  thick  or  consistent, 
until  the  adherent  black  coot  is  of  sufficient  when  applied.  The  armor-clad  frigate  War- 
thickness  ;  fourthly,  he  immerses  the  articles  rior,  it  was  stated,  was  coated  with  this  paint ; 
in  a  bath  of  lukewarm  water,  for  the  purpose  and  fbrther,  that  when  this  vessel  was  docked 
of  removing  any  acidulated  or  saline  particles  after  having  been  nine  months  in  service,  no 
that  from  the  previous  processes  may  remain  signs  of  oxidation  were  observable  in  the  plat- 
adhering  to  the  coat  of  oxide ;  and,  lastly,  ing,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  com* 
dresses  this  coat  by  rubbing  it  with  olive  oil.  paratively  clean. 

Protection  of  Ir&n  from  l^ititing, — The  read-  In  the  "Jour,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  No. 

er  will  find  a  statement  of  certain  methods  that  669,  appears  an  account  of  a  process  patented 

have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  accomplish*  by  Profl  J.  P.  Jouvin,  chief  medical  officer  of 

ing  the  important  end  here  indicated,  in  the  the  French  navy,  and  claiming  to  be  a  mode  of 

section  entitled  "Preserving  the  Bottoms  of  "preserving  iron-plated  and  other  vessels,  and 

Armored  Vessels,''  under  the  head  of  "  Navt,  metallic  articles,  from  oxidation,  and  preventing 

UstTED  States,"  in  this  Otolop^dia  for  the  ships'  bottoms  from  fouling," — the  article  ap- 

preceding  year ;  and  incidental  mention  of  one  pearing  also  in  the  "  Jour,  of  the  Franklin  In- 

or  more  such  methods  also^  under  the  head  of  stitate,"  Dec,  1868, — the  method  itself  being 

^  Chemibtbt,"  in  the  same  volume,  and  in  the  said,  however,  to  be  essentially  a  revival  of  that 

present.    The  object  of  the  process  in  the  seo-  of  zinc  protectors  patented  by  Mr.  John  Be- 

tion  preceding  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  of  vere,  in  1830. 

producing  (in  a  mode  different  from  painting)  a  In  Jouvin's  plan,  the  inner  surface  of  ships' 

coat  which  shall  afford  a  good  color  as  well  as  sides  and  bottoms,  perfectly  scoured,  are  lined 

protection.  with  sheets  or  lamines  of  zinc,  applied  directly 

In  two  articles  appearing  in  the  "  Scientific  against  the  sheet  iron,  and  there  held  fast 

American,"  of  October  81st  and  November  7th,  between  the  latter  and  the  frames.    The  diffi- 

1868,  a  summary  is  given  oi  some  of  the  more  cnlty  of  applying  such  a  lining  in  ships  already 

important  (chiefly  Siglish  and  French)  pro-  afloat,  has  led  to  the  substitution  for  these  of 

cesses  patented  or  brought  into  use  since  the  a  double  coat  of  a  paint  of  powdered  metallic 

year  1789,  but  principally  since  about  the  year  zinc,  applied,  after  scouring  as  before,  all  over 

1840,  for  protecting  from  oxidation  surfaces  of  from  the  keel  up  to  a  little  above  the  water 

iron  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  line :  the  paint,  owing  to  the  fatty  matter  it 

salt  water,  or  to  rains,  or  the  action  of  damp  contains,  being  a  less  decided  electric  protector 

air,  the  earth,  &c.    Mudi  of  the  information  than  the  metsJ,  the  area  of  the  protecting;  sur- 

Ibus  given  is  condensed  from  a  longer  article  fiaoe  is  increased.     In  case  of  iron  ships  in 

which  had  appeared  in  Mitchell's  "  Steam  Ship*  course  of  construction,  both  the  powderea  zinc 

ping  Journal ; "  and  it  is  made  to  include  (in  and  the  sheets  are  applied,  the  former  first 

the  article  for  November  7th)  a  brief  notice  of  upon  the  frame,  &o.,  when  first  set  up,  and  also 

processes  for  preserving  timber.    Among  the  upon  the  inner  skin,  beneath  the  included  tim- 

methods  of  more  recent  date  named  for  the  bers  of  tiie  hull.    Holes  are  left  in  the  plates 

protection  of  iron  in  different  situations  from  for  the  rivets — ^to  be  put  in  hot ;  and  when  the 

rusting,  are  these :  in  1860— that  of  Mr.  M.  riveting  is  completed,  the  spaces  including  the 

Allen,  for  the  application  of  gas-house  tar  to  rivet-heads  are  covered  with  the  paint.    The 
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proteoting  bands  of  zinc,  properly  fixed  from  determine  the  force  of  adhesion  of  the  zine 

the  keel  up  to  the  water  line,  need  coyer  only  ooat  applied  in  galvanizing  to  iron,  he  cansed 

from  two  thirds  at  maximum,  to  one  tenth  at  large  galvanized  bolts  to  be  driven  with  a 

minimum,  of  the  suiface  to  be  protected,  the  aledge  hammer  into  solid  blocks  of  oak,  and 

intervals  being  covered  with  tJie  zinc  paint.  In  also  screws  to  be  forced  into  similar  blocks: 

iron-plated  vessels,  the  paint  is  applied  upon  upon  then  opening  the  blocks  so  as  to  release 

the  wooden  hull,  or  the  sh^ts  between  it  and  the  bolts  and  screws,  the  latter  were  found  to 

the  plates,  the  latter  first  being  well  painted  be  not  in  the  slightest  degree  unooated. 

also  on  the  inner  side.  In  course  of  a  discuscdon,  during  the  summer 

To  protect  the  exterior  of  the  hull  under  of  1868,  before  the  Bodety  of  Arts,  London, 
water  from  the  deposit  of  marine  shells  and  Mr.  0.  F.Varley  said,  in  reference  to  galvanized 
plants.  Prof.  Jouvin  applies  a  nuxtnre  of  tur-  iron,  that  all  attempts  to  use  this  for  roofb  in 
peth  minerai  (sub-sulphate  of  mercury),  Prus-  large  towns  have  failed,  from  the  circumstance 
sian  blue,  and  red  lead,  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  that  some  component  of  the  smoke  attacks  and 
from  the  contact  of  the  two  first-named  of  corrodes  the  galvanized  metal;  while  tinned 
which  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  of  sea-  iron  does  not  resist  the  action  of  smoke  so 
water  he  declares  the  powerfully  poisonous  well  even  as  zinc.  All  the  experiments  he  had 
cyanide  of  mercury  to  result  This  paint  is  seen  for  coppering  iron,  fiuled,  unless  done  in  a 
applied  over  two  previous  coatings  of  that  of  manner  too  expensive  for  general  use.  He 
metallic  zinc,  the'  hull  having  been  first  well  thought  that  what  is  required  is  a  covering  of 
scoured.  To  preserve  sheet-iron  tanks,  marine  Iron  with  lead,  or  lead  and  antimony,  so  as  to 
boilers,  steam  engines,  and  other  similar  con-  combine  the  stiffness  and  cheapness  of  iron 
structions  from  oxidation,  the  inventor  dther  with  the  durability  of  lead.  Col.  T.  P.  Sdhaff- 
applies  on  them  externdly  zinc  sheets,  or  coats  ner  stated  that  in  some  countries  it  is  practica- 
them  with  a  double  layer  of  the  zinc  paint,  ble  to  cover  houses  with  tinned  iron ;  and  that 
To  preserve  the  parts  of  cables  and  <»ains,  in  America  this  is  largely  used  instead  of 
situated  within  wells,  and  liable  to  rapid  oxida-  lead.  In  S(.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  iron 
tion,  a  band  of  zinc  is  fastened  on  each  ring  or  is  mostly  used,  but  it  requires  frequent  paint- 
link  by  screws.  The  paint  also  ma^  be  applied  ing.  In  the  telegraph  service,  he  has  tried 
to  iron  articles  in  general,  as  a  substitute  for  red  many  experiments  for  the  preservation  of  the 
paint,  and  wherever  the  latter  is  now  used.  wires,  as  by  galvanizing,  and  the  use  of  linseed 

A  mode  of  applying  copper  sheathing  upon  and  other  oils ;  and  though  he  had  boiled  the 

iron  or  iron-dad  ships,  wmeh  has  been  men-  wires  in  linseed  oil,  witiii  good  results,  they 

tinned,  is  that  of  planking  with  wood  to  a  little  would  still  decay.     Mr.  Yarley,  sen.,  stated 

above  the  water  line,  countersinldng  the  bolt-  that  if  iron  is  heated  and  passed  through  oil, 

heads,  covering  the  whole  with  a  coating  of  the  pores  become  iUled,  and  the  metal  lasts  a 

asphalt  and  then  with  fdt,  to  secure  electrical  long  time.    Mr.  Bevely  mentioned  that  iron 

insulation,  and  then  sheathing  over  ell  with  heated  and  covered  with  asphaltum  had  reeist- 

copper.     Copper  sheathing  which  fouls  may  ed  a  moist  atmosphere  for  fifteen  years.    He 

be  protected  by  painting  with  Jouvin*s  poison-  had  found  the  natural  asphaltum  best  for  this 

oas  compound,  above  described.  purpose,  and  had  not  succeeded  so  well  with 

A  new  and  peculiar  method  of  protecting  the  liquid  bitumens.  In  case  of  all  other  pro- 
iron  ships  has  lately  been  patented  in  England,  teoting  materials,  he  had  found  that  rusting 
The  covering  applied  on  the  metal,  and  which  would  begin  underneath  them.  Mr.  John 
is  known  as  ^*  Brown's  vitreous  sheathing,"  Brdthwaite  stated  that  the  means  of  prevent- 
conslsts  of  a  coating  of  glass  fused  with  smiill  ing  oxidation  adopted  by  his  father,  and  fol- 
plates  of  iron,  the  whole  intended  perfectly  to  lowed  by  himself  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
prevent  the  contact  of  sea-water  with  the  iron,  was  that  of  painting  the  iron  with  red  lead, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  certain  de-  White  lead  is  of  no  vdueforsuch  purpose.  He 
gree  of  fiexibility.  had  hispected  a  wdl,  200  ft.  deep,  m  which 

Mr.  F.  Crace  Cdvert    recommends  that,  were  rods  connected  with  an  engine,  and  placed 

for  the  preservation  of  the  materid  of  iron-  there  by  himself  forty-five  years  ago :  these 

plated  and  other  ships,  all  the  iron  used  in  rods  were  at  the  first  painted  with  puro  red 

shipbuilding  should  be  galvanized.    In  some  lead,  and  upon  taking  them  up  after  the  lapse 

experiments  performed  by  him  ia  the  years  of  that  time,  he  found  their  weight  predaely 

1862  and  ^68,  in  the  way  of  immersing  in  dis-  the  same  as  when  they  were  put  down, 

tilled  and  also  in  sea  water,  pieces  of  wood,  ITALT,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Itdy,  which 

some  coated  with  iron  only,  and  others  with  now  comprises  the  whole  territory  inhabited  by 

galvanized  iron,  the  corrosion  and  loss  of  the  Itdian8,with  the  exceptions  of  the  Papd  States, 

gdvanized  iron  plates  in  both  the  soft  and  the  which  form  an  independent  State,  Yenetia, 

sdt  water  was  very  small  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  Austria,  Oorsica,  which  be- 

affecting  those  of  ungdvanized  iron.    He  be-  longs  to  France,  and  the  canton  of  Tessin, 

lieves  that  the  galvanizing  of  the  bolts  and  whidi  belongs  to  Switzerland, 

other  iron  used  about  wooden  ships  will  great-  The  king  of  Itdy  is  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  bora 

ly  lessen  the  decay  of  t&e  wood  itself  with  March  14th,  1820,  the  eldest  son  of  Kins  Charles 

which  the  iron  is  in  contact    And  in  order  to  Albert,  of  Sardinia.     He   succeeded  to  the 
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throne  of  Sardinia  on  tbe  abdication  of  his 
father,  March  28d,  1849.  Bj  the  Treaty  of 
Villafranoa,  Jnly  11th,  1859,  and  the  Peace  of 
Zorichf  Nov.  10th,  1859,  he  obtained  Lombar- 
dj,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  while  the  Qrand  Dndiy 
of  Tnscany  was  annexed  bj  decree  of  March 
22d,  1860,  and  the  MaroheS)  IJmbria  (likewise 
part  of  the  Papal  States),  and  the  Two  Sicilies 
were  added  to  the  kingdom  Dec.  iTth,  1860. 
On  March  17th,  Victor  Emanuel  was  pro- 
claimed, by  yote  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
King  of  Italy.  He  was  married  on  April  12th, 
1842,  to  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria,  who 
died  January  20th,  1855.    His  children  are: 

1.  Princess  Clotilde,  bom  March  2d,  1848; 
married  on  Jan.  80th,  1859,  to  Prinee  Nar 
poleon,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

2.  Prince  Humbert,  heir  i^>parent  and  Prince 
of  Piedmont,  bom  March  14th,  1844.  8.  Prince 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom  May  80th,  1845. 
4,  Prince  Otho,  Duke  of  Montferrat,  bom  July 
11th,  1846.  5.  Princess  Pia,  bom  Oct  16th, 
1847;  married  Oct.  6th,  1862,  to  King  Louis  L, 
of  Portugal. 

The  civil  list  of  the  king  (dotazione  della 
corona)  has  been  settled  at  16,250,000  lire.* 
The  cousin  of  the  king.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
Duke  of  Grenoa,  has  also  a  State  allowance 
(appanna^o)  of  800,000  lire,  and  Prince  Eu- 

fene  Cangnano  an  allowan#e  of  200,000  lire, 
'o  the  latter  sum  are  added  100,000  lire,  under 
the  name  of  ^^spese  di  rappresentanza,"  making 
the  ^^  appannaggio  *'  of  Pnnce  Edgene  the  same 
as  that  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  The  large 
private  domuns  of  the  reigning  family  were 
given  up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

The  constitution  of  Italy  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  fundamental  statute  (statuto  fun- 
damentale),  granted  on  March  4th,  1848,  by 
King  Charles  Albert,  to  the  people  of  Sardinia. 
The  executive  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
king,  who  exercises  it  through  responsible  nun- 
isters.  The  legialative  authority  is  shared  by 
the  king  with  a  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  the  Senate  and  a  Ohamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  (when  of  age),  and  other  members,  who 
must  be  above  forty  years  and  are  appointed  by 
the  king  for  life.  The  deputies  (in  1862,  448) 
are  elected  by  the  minority  of  citizens,  who 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  40  lire.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  at  his  election  at  least  one  third 
of  the  inscribed  electors  must  appear  at  the 
polls.  No  member  of  the  Parliament  receives 
any  salary  or  other  compensation.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  Parliaments  is  five  years.  In  each 
chamber  the  presence  of  an  absolute  minority 
is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  budness. 
The  ministers  may  attend,  but  can  vote  only 
if  they  are  members.  The  king  may  dissolve 
the  lower  chamber,  but  in  that  case  must  order 
a  new  election,  and  convoke  the  new  chamber 

*  On*  Un  equals  a  ftmco  (18  cents  0  mills). 


within  four  months.    The  Parliament  meets 
annually. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  98,075  English  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  Jan.  1st, 
1862,  a  population  of  21,776,958.  It  J|  divided 
into  59  provinces,  each  of  which  iAdminis- 
tered  by  a  prefect.  The  name  and  population 
of  each  province  are  contained  in  the  following 
table : 
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AlozsDdrle , 

Aiie6ne , 

Aquila 

Arezzo , 

AmoU  Piceno 

AvelllDo 

BaH 

B^n^vent 

Beiyuoe 

Bologne 

BvMola , 

OaffHari 

Caltaniaetu...... 

Campobaaso , 

Oaaaorta 

Cataozaro. ! 

Chleti 

C*m6 

CoscDza 

Gr^raone 

Caneo 

Ferraro , , 

tHorenoe 

l^::::::::::::::::.::::::. 

G4nes 

GirgentI 

Cmaseto 

Leoce 

Xtivonrne « 

Lnoqnea 

Maoarata 

Massa. 

Mesalne 

Milan 

Mod^ne 

Naples 

Noto. 

KoTare 

Palenne 

Panne 

Parle 

Perngia 

Peearo 

Ptoe 

Plftlaanoe. 

Port  Maorice  (formed  In  1860). 

Potenza 

Sareone 

Regg^o  Calabria 

Beggio  Emilia , 

Saleroo...... 

Baaeari 

Siena 

Bondria 

Teramo 

Tra 


Squftro 

EIlODMtrM.* 


Irapani. 
arin... 


Total I    S5«,896 


fi,(»5 
1,916 
6,600 
8,18T 
2,096 
8^889 
5,988 
1,735 
2,660 
8,681 
5,1S0 

18,680 
8,886 
4,674 
5,944 
4,726 
6,975 
9,861 
2,886 
7,858 
2,148 
T,186 
2,689 
6,644 
T,989 
1,669 
4,114 
8,290 
4,299 
8,580 
817 
1,479 
9.787 
1,776 
4,409 
2,998 
2,602 
1.111 
8,721 
6,548 
4^251 
8,240 
8,880 
9,548 
2,965 
2,980 
2,499 
1.210 

10,676 
1,929 
8,924 
2,288 
^461 

10,720 
8,670 
8,269 
8,825 
2,748 

10,270 


Population. 


645,607 

254,849 

809,451 

219,6S9 

196,000 

856,621 

654,409 

920,606 

847,285 

407,452 

486,888 

879,097 

228,178 

846,007 

658,464 

460,460 

884,169 

827,816 

467,484 

481,929 

888,641 

607,979 

199,168 

696,914 

819,885 

994^468 

650,148 

968,880 

100,696 

447,989 

116,811 

256,161 

929,626 

140,788 

894,761 

948,890 

260,691 

867,988 

259,618 

679,385 

684,929 

956,029 

419,786 

618,019 

902,568 

948,098 

918,569 

121,880 

499,959 

909,618 

824,546 

280,064 

088,95« 

915,967 

198,986 

106,040 

980,061 

914,981 

941,999 


21,776,958 


The  Italian  Ministry  was  composed,  in  Dec., 
1868,  as  follows : 

1.  President  of  the  Oonncil  and  Minister  of 
Finance:  Chev.  Mario  Minghetti,  bom  at  Borne 
in  1815. 

2.  Ministry  of  Grace,  Justice  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs:  Pisanelli,  born  at  Naples  in  1816; 
^pointed  Dec.  8th,  1862. 

8.  Ifinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs :  Connt  Vis- 

*  One  square  mlles5i^  iqoare  kllometrei. 
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oonti  Yenosta,  born  at  Milan;  appointed  March 
16th,  1863. 

4.  Ministry  of  Pabliolnstraotion:  Count  £m- 
erio  Amari,  bom  at  Palermo,  in  1810;  ap- 
pointed Deo.  8tb,  1862. 

6.  Miffitrj  of  the  Interior:  Ohev.  Ubaldino 
Pemzzi,  bom  in  Tosoaoy  in  1821 ;  appointed 
Dec.  8th,  1862. 

6.  Ministry  of  Pablic  Works :  General  Lonis 
Frederic  Menabrea,  bom  at  Ghambery,  Savoy ; 
appointed  Deo.  8th,  1862. 

7.  Ministry  of  War:  Gfkieral  Alexander 
Delia  Rovere,  born  at  Turin ;  appointed  Dec. 
8th,  1862. 

8.  Ministry  of  the  l^avy :  General  Amedeus 
Ougia;  appointed  January  17th,  1868. 

9.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Oom- 
meroe :  John  Manne,  born  in  iN'aples,  in  1820 ; 
appointed  Dec.  8th,  1862. 

Eight  of  the  Italian  cities  had,  on  Jan.  Ist, 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  namely:  Naples, 
447,065;  Turin,  204,71iJ ;  Milan,  196^09;  Pa- 
lermo, 194,468;  Genoa,  127,986;  Florence, 
114,868;  Bologna,  109,895;  Messina,  108,824. 

Nine  others  had  between  60,000  and  100,000, 
namely:  Leghorn,  96,471;  Oatania,  68,810; 
Ferrara,  67,988;  Lucca,  65,485;  Ravenna, 
67,808 ;  Alexandria,  56,645 ;  Modena,  55,512 ; 
Pisa,  51,057;  Reggio  (in  Emilia),  60,871. 

The  *'  Catholic,  Apostolical  and  Roman  "  re- 
ligion is  declared  by  the  fandamental  statute  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  other  forms  of 
}>nblic  worship  are  tolerated.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  consists  of  45  archbishops,  and 
198  bishops.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
but  the  royal  consent  is  necessary  to  their  instfdl- 
ation.  Monastic  establishments  were  formerly 
very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  suppressed  by  royal  decrees, 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  property  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

Italy  has  19  universities,  of  which  6,  namely, 
Bologna,  Naples,  Pavia,  Palermo,  Pisa  and 
Turin,  are  of  the  first  class,  having  a  complete 
course  of  higher  instruction.  The  others  have 
only  the  partial  course  of  some  faculties.  Fer- 
rara, Oamerino,  and  Macerata  are  free  univer- 
sities. The  number  of  students  at  each  univer- 
sity was,  in  the  year  1860  to  1861,  as  follows : 

Naples. 8,800 

Palermo 608 

Parma 854 

Pavia 1,475 

Pemgia 86 

Plea 658 

Sassari 78 

Sienna 198 

Turin 1,291 

Urbino 67 

At  the  beginning  of  1862,  there  were  in  the 
kingdom  7,180  communities,  out  of  7,720,  which 
had  elementary  schools  for  boys;  4,466  had 
schools  for  boys  and  girls;  19,106  persons  were 
engaged  in  giving  primary  instruction,  namely : 
12,475  male  and  6,681  female  teachers.  The 
number  of  gymnasia  (colleges)  is  221.  The 
polytechnic  institntes  ard  a  creation  of  the 
new  government  in  nearly  all  the  provinces 


which  have  been  united  with  the  former  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.  At  present  the  State  sup- 
ports 24  polytechnic  institutions,  of  which  8 
are  of  the  1st  class  (Turin,  Milan,  Naples, 
G^noa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Palermo), 
5  of  the  2d  class,  and  11  of  the  third  class; 
besides,  there  were  24  institutions  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  established  by  communities 
or  private  persons.  The  number  of  naval 
schools  is  25.  Agriculture  is  taught  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestrv  at  Turin. 
There  are  tSso  three  agricultural  institntes 
(Florence,  Parma,  Malfi),  1  school  of  drainage 
(Casale*),  11  agricultural  schools. 

On  the  mainland  of  Italy  there  were,  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1862,  2,229  kilometres  of  rail- 
road in  operation,  and  1,987  kilometres  in  tiie 
course  of  oonstruction,  and  upon  the  islands  40 
kilometres  in  the  course  of  construction.  Some 
of  the  railroads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
State,  and  run  by  private  parties ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  State  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of 
interest 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  official  budget 
for  the  year  1868 : 


nrooiOL 


Oenenl  DlreetloM^ 

Bait  Tax 

Direct  Taxes. . 

Praocs. 

...1H6«^87» 
...180,446,848 
...809.881.745 

Ballroads 

Telegraphs 

PoetOlflc^ 

Treasoiy.f. .... 

...  87?I68,000 
...  8,600,000 
....  14,560,000 
...  88,719,884 

m&latrlct. 


Jostlee 

Foreifrn  AflUrs .... 

Interior 

Public  Instroction 

Agrlcaltare,  In- 
dustry and  Com- 
merce   


Frftoca. 
8,441,800 

880.000 
1,808,200 

985,168 


428,000 


Total 614,811,659 

Of  these  are  extraordioaty  revenaes 65^456,408 


xxpiKDinrits. 


Dcpkrtmeoti. 


Fnnet. 

Finances. .861,988,090 

Jnstloe  A  Ecclesias- 
tical Aflhire  ...  80,801,964 
ForelRrn  AtRHrs...    8,888.189 

Interior 15,503,720 

PabUe  Works....  68,198,589 


Dcputmvnt^ 


Frmom. 

Pnblie  Woifes.... 107,174,875 

War 959,606.090 

Marine 958,747,799 

Agricnltare,  Com- 
merce and  Indus- 
try  17,859,868 


Bolmrna 454 

Cagllari 189 

Camerino 71 

Catania 471 

Ferrara 124 

Genoa 290 

Macerata 102 

Messina 96 

Modena 489 


Total 98M87^25 

Of  these  are  extraordinary  recelpU 172,044,129 

I>efleit .896^7^778 

The  public  debt  on  January  Ist,  1863,  was  as 
follows : 


Consolidated  6  per  cents.. 
MlsesUaneoos 


M 


Total. 


ssistcA 


Amorllsa- 
tlon,  Pre> 

nltin*,  ▼•• 
rioiM  Kx- 

pendltorM, 


FniMs. 


Fnuifls. 
126,706,081 
6,421,628 
17,582,141 12,042,888,8,748,762,255 


taIiw. 


Fneca. 
24(14,120,617 
214.054,107 


149,659,795  12,042,888  6,477,986,979 


By  law  of  Jan.  11th,  and  royal  decree  of 
March  17th,  1868,  the  consolidated  5  per  cent, 
rentes  were  increased  as  follows :  l^oininal  cap- 
ital, 714,820,000  francs;  Rentes,  84,716,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
various  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  year 
I860,  amounted  to : 


HALT. 
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Knfila*  .. 


Pm«  I  mTAtM.      •  Fnm.  qIms  lientonants,  90  Sd  claaa  Ueiit«n(tnt«,  150 

SwtS  SSI^ "■■    "^Biig!*  under   lientenanta;  total,  680  officers;  11,198 

tImi  iM  Pinni  '!!!'.'.'.'.'.'.     •ni'-ia+  Bailors,  mttobiaiBts,  etc ;  660 mechanics.     The 

UMij T,BM,M»|Buiogii« i",flo»  marine  troops  oonsirted  of  8  regiments  of  m«- 

Totii iiSttO,M3  "^"^  infant^,  with    193   officers   and   6,688 

The  effective  army  was  computed  for  the  '°}$^.,__         ^  ■,.  ,       ...    ^.         ... 
year  1«64,  as  followB :  ^^* .  «=«??«»  «f ,  ^tily  with  the  principal 

'  coontnesof  Sorope,  in  16S0,Tas  as  follows: 


...rr. 

OSml 

twl. 

4         "      em>KliT  of  Iba  llDS 1 

.!    -  '^S.;-^-iUi::::.}. 

i        '      uppin  uid  ttair 

WOO 

K,00(l 
0,800 

Ourl»iu,  TEtfiTuu,  adiDuIa,  et« 

1T,000 

ToUl 

ihsss 

»7(W10 

The  Italian  army  is,  at  present,  in  the  coarse  P**'*  *''  ^'*'7  ''»*i 
of  TeorganJEation.  On  a  p«ace  footinft,  it  ia  in 
ftitnre  to  consist  of  167  generals,  1B,8T7  ofBcera 
of  all  ranks,  and  227,360  Bub-ofBc«rE,  corporals 
And  soldiers.  Counting  in  the  employ^  of 
the  military  administration,  the  total  nnmber 
is  to  be  246,626  men.  Id  time  of  war  the  in- 
fitntry  force  is  to  be  274,000  men,  the  b<naglieri 
80,666  men,  the  cavalry  24,721  men  and  16,882 
horses. 

The  navy,  in  December,  1868,  was  composed 

»  follows:  oi  siuypmg  m  xovv 


in  l«eo,  as  follows: 


H<«.F««. 

a«^ 

from  ISO  10  tw 

000 

•"""•SS 

100 

*0 

from  MlotOO 
ftwnlOOioWO 

t      '              ■>       UelM.... 

40 

«BmirBt«»n 

IB* 

n.*o. 

lottnd. 

Otmttt. 

Slip.. 

'""•^ 

.>,»j,.„„ 

1 

11 

Jaw  'tnliM 

ToW 

85,M7 

mjm 

».0Gl's,«H,833 

H«.P™.. 

Ou.. 

from  SOO  to  400 

from  100  lo  SCO 
from  «  to  aw 

8TSIdBWli«IBI«D»n. 

IH 

a<«. 

o». 

.IH„^,„.,^.. 

I 

*«rT8tl«. 

40 

I  eorrelta,  lit  eln 

ftllghlen..... 

IM 

Reside,  there  were  in  the  oonrse  of  constmo- 
tioQ  8  iron-clad  frigates,  1st  class;  4  iron-olad 
frigates,  2d  class,  and  1  ram. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  conrists  of  S  admi- 
rals, 8  vioe-ndmirals,  10  rear  admirals,  68  cap- 
tains of  ships  of  the  line  and  fHgates,  60  1st 
TOL.  iit.-^S      A 


,  tee.lh«. 

:S,4ta  nlUni  THHli  mDi 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  II 
andage  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  was  still 
very  acttve.  A  committee,  ap^inted  by  the 
Ohamber  of  Deputies  forezamming  this  snbject, 
traversed  the  disatfected  provinces,  offering  a 
Inll  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents  who  wonld 
Bchmit  At  the  end  of  Febmary  a  detachment 
of  16  soldiers  was  surarised  by  60  men  of  the 
hand  of  ChisTone,  and  completely  eitermlnat- 
ed.  The  democratic  deputies  (the  "  Left  ")  of 
the  Chamber  of  Depnties  propoeed  the  for- 
mation of  corps  of  yolnnteers  to  disperse  the 
brigands ;  bat  this  plan,  combated  by  the  min- 
istry, was  not  adopted  by  the  Chamber.  The 
Sreeenoe  of  Gen.  Lamarmora  in  the  infeoted 
istricte,  in  April,  was  followed  by  good  re- 
sults. The  iQsnrgenta  were  driven  irom  the 
mountains  of  Osstellamare,  Borrento,  Amalfl, 
and  about  200  were 'captured.  But,  in  June, 
ftke  devastatioos  by  the  brigands  b^an  anew 
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on  a  large  scale.    The  proyince  of  Benevento,  the  curate.    I«  thai  of  Ceceano,  there  is  a  person  ia 

in  particular,  became  the  headquarters  of  the  ^^^^^  ^''J^I!:^}^\r''  ^"^""l^  V  pJL^v  ""^it^^' 

»  r^i  .* J  ri«  Tu:    ±'^^  *i.^  there  are  several  canons ;  in  that  of  Pratica,  there  is 

gangs  of  Ohiavone  and  Oariwo.  This  time  the  the  arehpriest,  who  sometimes  accompanies  the  brig- 
French  troops  m  the  Papal  States  interfered  m  ands  on  their  raids.  At  the  abbej  of  the  order  of  the 
favor  of  the  Italian  Grovemment,  and  many  of  Passionists,  in  Ceccano,  there  resides  a  Papal  gen- 
the   hricands  were    seized  at    Rome,  Oivita  darrae,  in  active  service,  and  two  gensdarmesriving  on 

V«5chkand  other  iJaces  of  the  Papal'  Statea,  ^Lft:''^^^^  ^^^^^^^''i^lZ.'Si:''^ 

and  either  imprisoned  or  nanaea  over  to  tne  m^k  their  designs.    He  openly  assumes  the  title  of 

Italian  Government.  On  July  10th,  the  prefect  "  Field-Marshal  oommandbg  the  royal  troops  of  the 

of  Genoa,  Gualterio,  seized  five  insurgent  chiefs  Two  Sicilies," 

onboard  the  French  .vessel  Aunis;  but  this  act  According  to  the  report,  the  war  against 
the  Italian  Government  soon  disavowed  as  a  brigandage  from  Hay  Ist,  1861,  to  the  end  of 
violation  of  a  convention  concluded  between  March,  1868,  caused  the  loss  of  21  officers  and 
the  two  countries  in  1862,  and  the  five  pris-  286  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army, '*  a  painful  sacri- 
oners  were  conducted  to  France.  Subsequently,  fice,"  as  the  report  observes,  **  when  the  char- 
however  (September  10th),  upon  a  demand  acter  of  the  victims  is  compared  with  that  of 
made  by  Italy  for  their  extradition,  the  brig-  the  raurdbrers.  As  to  the  brigands,  the  number 
ands  were  surrendered  by  France.  of  killed,  arrested,  and  voluntarily  surrendered, 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  exceed  7,000.  The  report,  after  admitting  the 
of  Deputies  6n^  Neapolitan  brigandage,  charged  necessity  of  a  special  and  provisional  law,  ^i- 
thePapalGovemment  with  giving  the  greatest  vides  it  into  two  parts,  one  preventive  and 
possible  support  to  the  brigands.    It  said :  the  other  repressive,  and  declares  against  the 

.„     ,  ^i  ,«- 1,  .  .       .^  purely  arbitrary  system  hitherto  followed  by 

^K^^^i^Vw^^^l^^Jt^'^lli^a^^^  the  miUtary  executions.    The  report  calls  for 

wnere,  for  tne  most  part,  toe  onffaDd  bands  are  rorm-  .%«  *•         ^^-i-       i^  vxai.    i • 

ed ;  none  of  the  peaSants  in  these  two  provinces  form  ^he  creation  of  tribunal^  to  apply  to  the  brig- 
part  of  them— they  coosist  of  foreign  adventurers,  or  ands  taken  m  arms  the  enactments  of  the  mil- 
of  bad  characters,  and  men  in  the  lowest  state  of  mis-  itary  code  in  time  of  war,  such  jurisdiction  to 


part  of  officers  wear  the  distinctive  badge 

different  ranks.    The  Papal  police  have  no  eyes  to  see  themselves  at  Eionero   to   the   commandant 

these  preparations  for  war,  and  allow  them  to  he  car-  of  the  Italian  troops,   requesting  a  safe  con- 

^fn.  "t*rthrr.*«Slr leiS^'^'t2??2^  ?-«*  for  aeo  other  bngand.  who  had  promlaed 

1861,  the  band  headed  by  Ghiavone,  which,  so  fre-  ^  §?»ve  m  their  submission  to  the  Government, 

quendy  defeated,  had  been  just  as  frequently  renewed  The  chiefs  left  Kionero  for  Lagopesole  with 

and  reunited,  acquired  considerable  proportion.  It  set  cries  of  "  Viva   Victor  Emmanuel,"  and  die- 

among  its  members,  especially  amoDsst  its  self-styled  ,^^  I^ecember  22d,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

leaders,  were  Spanish,  French,  Swiss,  and  Irish  ad-  adopted  a  motion  by  159  against  51  votes,  to 

venturers,  and  the  Belgian  Trazeignies.    This  band  the  effect  that  the  law  upon  the  suppression  of 

encamped  wittj  impunity  near  the  frontier  of  Sora,  be-  brigandage  should  be  postponed  to  the  end  of 

tween  Santa  Francesca  and  Oasaman;  it  had  even  its  -e^SZ.^^  iooa              yMo^^fvu^sii.  w  bu«  cu«  v* 

outposts  and  its  videttes,  nor  did  it  ever  meet  withkny  '  ®A    ?f  ^»/?r*' .       ,        ,     ,,  ^«,  .  ,  « 

hindrance  until  the  day  when,  after  having  resolved.  On  the  foUowmg  day  the  *^  Official  Gazette  " 

on  thellth  November,  1861,  to  cross  the  fh>ntier,  it  of  Turin  published  a  decree  pronouncing  the 

received  from  our  troops  a  merited  chastisement  in  the  postponement  of  the  law  to  the  time  indicated 

combats  of  Isoletta  and  of  St.  Giovanni  Incanoo.    At  u-  ^L^  nKAr«^««  «.^  TkAr^^^^f^a 

often  as  the  brigands  cross  the  frontier  they  are  met  ^^^^91^   L^^  ST^'??:                ♦  .   v  • 

by  our  troops  and  defeated;  but  then  they  have  al-  The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Government  to  bring 

ways  been  at  full  libertv  to  recover  and  reorgauize  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of  Rome 

themselves  by  reerossinginto  the  Roman  territory.  At  were  unsuccessful.    In  order  to  avoid  as  much 

the  Campo  di  Fieri,  anB  at  the  Piasza  Montonora,  in  ^g  possible  any  conflicts  with  the  church,  a  oir- 

Rome,  there  are  persons  who  notonously  give  a  bounty  ^„ i*  ,  ^/.  lJ^r.^^sOK*u^^l^iV^  ♦i.T  ^J^ir  If 

to  aU  the  recruiti  thev  can  find  for  the  bngand  bands!  ®?**^»  ^^  MBXCh  26th,  recogmzed  the  right  of 

They  choose  and  find  their  recruits  among  the  peas-  clergymen  to  omit  the  name  of  the  sovereign 

ants  of  the  Abruzso  Aquilano,  who  have  fled  from  the  from  public  prayers,  provided  they  did  not  siib- 

fear  of  conscription,  or  for  crimes.    The  Papal  Gov-  gtitute  for  it  those  of  the  former  rulers.    The 

rrdrn1tWd&:;:lfif^^^^^^  GovernmentaUodedarediteelfagai^^^^ 

artifice.   On  one  occasion,  for  example,  it  supplied  i^Ade  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  liberal 

several  hundreds  of  military  greatcoats,  and  in  order  priest.  Father  Passaglia,  to  require  all  priests  to 

to  carry  out  its  poipoae,  the  Minister  of  War  advert  take  an  oath  of  loyiJty  to  me  king  and  the  ' 

r^ch'?&lr£2£'\r^'^*cni^an  .i  ^'f*""*'";    I-opporitiontothUmotioj^the 

the  mock  purchaser.   No  sooner  had  he  got  them  than  Government  advocated  liberty  of  conscience, 

he  consigned  them  punctually  to  the  brig^ands  for  whom  ^^^d  the  principle  of  a  free  church  in  a  firee 

they  were  destined.  The  Bourbon  oommitiees  of  Alatri,  state,  and  the  Chambers  concurred  in  the  views 

Frosinone,  OeocMip,  VeUcteia,  and  P«ti«  «w  nn-  of  the  Government 

re^'ori^S?!:;^^^^^^^^^  j^^I^^t^^  ^?^  ^<i  ^j^^^  .of  the 

persons  connected  with  the  Papal  Government,  a  judge.  Cnamoer  of  Deputies  appointed  tO  examine  the 

tt  chancellor  of  the  episcopal  court,  two  canons,  and  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  France, 
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brought  up  a  report  proposing  its  adoption,  of  the  '^Left^to  send  in  their  resignation  (De- 
The  report  was  adopted,  on  November  28th,  cember  21st).    Garibaldi  explains  his  reasons 
by  167  against  49  votes.    On  December  Ist,  the  for  taking  this  step  in  the  following  letter  ad- 
commercial  treaty  concluded   between  Italy  dressed  to  his  constituents : 
and  Great  Britain  came  into  force.  A  treaty  of  Capkeba,  Deeember  usl 
commerce  between   Italy  and   Holland   was  TomyConttUuenUatNaphs: 

signed  at  the  same  time.  «.^5S'il'?i!lj!^J.Ti'f  Ji  °^*^K  ^V?T  ^'^.'?l*^* 

v^,.  >r^^A»«iv/.«  1  Qf  1,   ♦!.«  M  na:^:„i  n^„^<^^  m  confirm  by  their  vote  the  sale  of  the  Italian  soil,  I  bad 

On  November  19th,  the  "  Official  Gazette  the  presentiment  that  I  ahould  not  long  remain  in  the 

of  Tunn  published  a  royal  decree  praelaimmg  Assembhr  of  those  men  who  blindly  tore  asander  the 

an  amnesty.    It  annuls  the  penal  punishments  limbs  or  the  country  which  they  were  called  to  reoon- 

awarded  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  for  aU  ^^^^'    However,  the  counsels  of  friends,  the  hope  of 

^-«».^«  ^v*^A*v4.:»^  4\s,^n.  ^^^-^^J^^A  «rj*.i»  K««»»»;i  reparatory  events,  and  an  unshaken  sentiment  of  de- 

crimes  excepting  th<»e  connected  with  brigand-  ^^^  ^^^  „^  constituents  kept  me  at  the  post. 

age  and  ordinary  otiences.     Ine  amnesty  ex-  But  now,  when  I  see  succeedins;  to  the  sale  of  Nice  the 

tends  to  all  offences  against  the  press  laws,  and  shame  of  Sicily,  which  I  should  be  proud  to  call  my 

all  persons  who  have  evaded  the  conscription,  second  country  by  adoption,  I  feel  m3rself,  electors, 

or  acted  in  contravention  of  the  laws  relating  «;«np««ed  to  restore  to  you  a  commission  which  en- 

^    ^  XT  i?  vw"^»»^"wvuvA  VA*^  *«iTo  icMkutu^  chaiDs  my  conscience  and  makes  me  udirectly  the  ac- 

to  the  National  Guard.    The  report  preceding  complice  of  the  faults  of  others.   It  is  not  only  the  af- 

the  decree  states  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  fection  which  I  owe  to  Sicily,  the  courageous  initiator 

and  other  manifestations  which  the  king  met  of  so  man^r  revolutions,  bat  tbe  thought  that  they  have 

with  during  his  journey  proved  how  deeply  the  ^^  ISiuitS*  wSch  hw^kS^ml^t^S^ 

unity  of  My  is  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  pop-  ^>i„tion.  ^ThSre  is,^{i?wever,"othi^*  in  tlSs  wh?cS  ' 

ulation.     Having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  will  prevent  me  from  finding  myself  with  the  people  in 

efforts  of  enemies,  the  ministers  deemed  it  their  arms  on  the  road  to  Rome  and  Venice, 
duty  to  second  the  generous  idea  conceived  in  Adieu. — ^Yours,  G.  GABIBALDI. 

the  heart  of  the  king.  *  The  m^ority  of  the  "Left,"  however,  pre- 

Some  severe  measures  which  the  Government  ferred  not  to  quit  their  posts,  but  to  remain  in 

adopted  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  prevent  disturb-  the  Chamber,  and  a  manifesto,  explaining  the 

ances   and  carry  out  the   conscription  laws,  motives  which  determined  their  course  of  ac- 

induced  Garibaldi  and  several  other  deputies  tion,  received  twenty-nine  signatures. 


JACKSON,  once  a  thriving  town  and  the  cap-  on  both  sides  in  the  present  war.  At  the  acad- 
ital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  emy  he  was  far  from  being  a  briUiant  pupil, 
right  bank  of  the  Pearl  river  at  the  terminus  of  mastering  his  studies  with  extreme  difficult^but 
the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  railroad,  on  the  line  leariling  thoroughly  whatever  he  attempted, 
of  the  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  raihroad.  It  is  His  disposition  was  retiring  and  taciturn,  and 
forty-five  miles  east  of  Yicksburg.  Its  site  is  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  of  his  life, 
level  and  its  plan  regular.  It  contained  a  hand-  he  was  afflicted  with  various  forms  of  hypo- 
some  State  Mouse,  costing  over  hdf  a  million  chondria,  imagining  that  he  had  consumption, 
dollars,  a  Govemor^s  Mansion,  the  State  Lunatic  incipient  pardysis,  and  other  maladies. 
Asylum,  the  Penitentiary,  several  churches,  Be  was  immediately  bre vetted  2d  lieutenant 
&c.  It  was  captured  by  tiie  forces  under  Gen.  in  tiie  1st  artillery,  and  accompanied  Magruder^s 
Grant  on  the  14th  ^f  May,  and  immediately  aban-  battery  to  Mexico,  serving  first  under  Gen.  Tay- 
iioned  by  him  to  march  upon  Yicksburg.  It  lor  and  subsequently  under  Gen.  Scott.  During 
was  again  occupied  in  July  by  Gen.  Sherman  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  latter  in  the 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  valley  of  Mexico,  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 

JACKSON,  Thomas  Joxathait,  a  general  lieutenancy,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contre- 

in  the  Confederate  army,  born  in  Clarksburg,  ras,  Churubusco,  and  Chepultepec,  was  succes- 

Harrison  CO.,  Ya.,  January  21st,  1824,  died  at  sively  brevetted  captain  and  m%)or;    Returning 

Guinea^s  Station,  on  the  Richmond  and  Fred-  home  in  impaired  health,  he  resigned  his  com- 

ericsburg  railroad,  May  10th,  1868.    The  death  mission  in  1862,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 

of  his  father,  in  1827,  left  him  dependent  upon  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Military  Insti- 

an  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  to  a  far-  tute  of  Yirginia,  where  he  remained  until  the 

mer's  life.    As  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  gravity  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    He  performed  Lis 

and  sobriety  of  manners,  and  at  16  yeai's  of  professional  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity, 

age  is  said  to  have  been  elected  constable  of  but  in  matters  of  discipline  was  too  much  of  a 

Lewis  county.    Though  indicating  no  special  martinet  to  become  popular  with  the  pupils  of 

aptitude  or  taste  for  a  military  career,  he  oh-  the  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  ridicule 

tained  in  1842  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  hispeculiaritiesof  manner  and  appearance,  and 

West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846,  his  strict  observance  of  a  religious  life.    Thus 

ITth  in  a  class  of  59,  which  numbered  among  the  spring  of  1861  fonnd  him  scarcely  known 

its  members  Generals  McClellan,  Stoneman,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institute,  and  not  es- 

Foster,  Couch,  Reno,  and  others  distinguished  teemed  there  as  a  soldier  of  more  than  ordinary 
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promise.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  secession  he  was  summoned  with  his  command  to  Bich- 
with  enthusiasm,  was  commissioned  a  colonel  mond,  where  the  Confederates  were  collecting 
by  Gov.  Letcher  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  3d  of  all  their  available  strength,  in  anticipation  of 
Mar  appointed  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  the  advance  of  McClellan  np  the  peninsula. 
Observation  "  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  which  a  few  But  having  suggested  that  he  could  better  de- 
weeks  later  he  resigned  to  Gen.  Joseph  £.  fend  Richmond  on  the  Shenandoah  than  on  the 
Johnston,  retaining  command  of  the  infantry.  Chickahominy  he  was  allowed  to  remain  where 

For  several  we^  he  was  employed  in  fre-  he  was. 
quent  manoeuvres  betweenWinchester  and  Har-        With  a  view  of  dislodging  Jackson  fi*om  this 

per^s  Ferry,  encountering  the  Federal  Gen.  Pat-  position  two  columns  of  Union  troops  were  di- 

terson^s  advance  at  Falling  Waters  on  July  2d ;  rected  to  operate  in  concert,  one  under  Banks 

and  on  the  18th  his  brigade,  consisting  of  &yQ  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  another  under 

Virginia   regiments   carefully  disciplined  by  Fremont  in  the  Mouutain  department,  to  the 

himself,  was  hurried  off  to  Manassas,  almost  west.     Both  were  weak  in  numbers,  and  by 

under  the  eye  of  Patterson,  to  reinforce  Beau-  the  beginning  of  May  the  corps  of  Banks  had 

regard.    He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  been  reduced,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields^s 

battle  of  Bull  Bun,  where,  in  the  language  of  division,  to  less  than  7,000  m^n.   Jackson,  how- 

the  Confederate  General  Bee,  "  Jackson  stood  ever,  by  concentrating  with  Generals  Edward 

like  a  stone  wall ;  "  and  ever  after  that  event-  Johnson  and  Ewell,  had  increased  his  force  to 

ful  day  he  was  popularly  known  as  "  Stone-  upward  of  20,000.    In  conformity  with  the 

wall  *'  Jackson,  ana  the  troops  coniraanded  by  iJnion  plans.  Gen.  Milroy,  of  Fremont^s  column, 

him  on  the  occasion  as  the  "  Stonewall  Bri-  early  in  Say  marched  with  a  small  force  east- 

gade.^'    He  remained  with  his  brigade  in  the  ward  toward  Buffalo  Gap,  for  the  purpose  of 

neighborhood  of  Centreville  until  October,  hav-  threatening  ^taunton.  Jackson  at  once  moved 

ing  previously  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-  to  meet  him,  encountered  the  IJnion  forces  at 

general,  and  was  then  promoted  to  be  a  m^'or-  McDowell  on  the  8th,  and  drove  them  back  to 

general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Franklin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 

troops  at  Winchester,  where  he  remained  until  thus  effectually  preventing  a  Junction  between 

early  in  the  succeeding  March,  retiring  only  on  Fremont  and  Banks.    Then  rapidly  retracing 

the  approach  of  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  his  steps,  he  collected  all  his  available  troops 

Banks.  and  turned  upon  Banks,  who  had  been  con- 

A  reconnoissance  made  on  the  18th  and  19th  strained  by  the  depletion  of  his  corps  to  fall 
of  this  month  by  Gen.  Shields,  commanding  a  back  some  distance  from  Harrisonburg. 
divisionofGen.Banks'scorps,  discovered  Jack-  On  the  28d  of  May  a  portion  of  Jackson^s 
son  poiated  in. a  strong  position 'south  of  Win-  array  which  had  made  a  detour  toward  Front 
Chester,  and  in  immediate  communication  with  Royal  on  the  Mftnaagmi  Gap  railroad,  surprised 
powerful  supports,  for  which  reason  the  Union  the  small  Union  force  under  Col.  Kenly,  sta- 
forces  were  concentrated  near  Winchesteh  On  tioned  there,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole 
the  22d,  Banks,  with  half  of  his  corps,  marched  command.  Banks,  who  was  then  at  Strasburg, 
for  Centreville  to  join  the  army  of  McClellan,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  critical  position, 
and  this  fact  having  been  communicated  to  with  nn  enemy  on  his  front  and  flank,  and  on 
Jackson  by  his  scouts,  the  Confederate  cavalry  the  night  of  the  28d  commenced  a  rapid  retreat 
was  ordered  to  drive  the  Union  pickets  back  toward  Winchester,  sending  his  train  in  ad- 
toward  Eernstown,  a  small  village,  three  miles  vance.  The  force  which  had  moved  upon 
south  of  Winchester,  while  the  main  body  of  Front  Royal  also  pushed  on  to  intercept  him  at 
the  Confederates  was  pushed  forward  with  so-  Middletown,  while  Jackson  «vith  his  main  body 
crecy  and  rapidity.  Here  on  the  morning  of  followed  vigorously  in  his  rear,  expecting  by 
the  28d,  Jackson,  deceived  evidently  as  to  the  this  movement  to  capture  Banks^s  trdn,  if  not 
strength  of  the  Union  army,  made  a  vigorous  to  put  his  whole  army  hon  de  combat.  At  Mid- 
attack  n^n  Shields^s  left  wing.  Failmg  to  dletown  the  Union  train  was  driven  back  upon 
make  an  mipression  there,  he  massed  his  troops  Uie  main  body,  whereupon  Banks,  ordering  his 
for  an  assault  upon  the  right,  where  Shields,  m  troops  to  the  head  of  the  column,  repulsed  the 
anticipation  of  such  a  movement,  had  concen-  enemy  in  his  front,  and  succeeded,  after  hard 
trated  a  large  force.  One  of  the  fiercest  con-  fighting,  which  was  continued  at  intervals  along 
tests  of  the  war  ensued,  but  by  unflinching  en-  the  line  of  march,  in  reaching  Winchester.  But 
ergy  the  Unionists  succeeded  in  driving  the  Jackson  was  too  close  upon  his  rear  to  admit 
Confederates  from  a  strong  position  behind  a  of  his  making  a  stand  there,  and  almost  imme* 
stone  wall,  and  the  latter  at  once  yielded  the  diately  the  retreat  was  renev\*ed  and  not  a^in 
field  to  their  opponents,  leaving  behind  2  guns  ended  until  the  Union  troops  reached  the  I'o- 
and  other  trophies.  ThesweUmg  of  the  Shen-  tomac  on  the  26th,  the  Confederates  pressing 
andoah  by  rains  having  prevented  the  arrival  them  continually  on  either  flank  and  on  their 
of  his  supports,  Jackson  was  compelled  to  re-  rear.  A  brigade  under  Gen.  Gordon,  left  be- 
treat  up  the  valley,  dirouting  step  by  step  the  hind  at  Winchester  to  enable  the  main  body 
pursuit  of  Banks  and  Shields,  until  he  reached  and  the  train  to  get  well  forward,  maintained 
the  neighborhood  of  Harrisonburg,  about  60  for  some  time  an  unequal  fight  with  Jackson, 
miles  south  of  Winchester.    From  this  point  but  was  finally  compelled  to  fall  back. 
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Thas  in  les&  than  three  weeks  Jackson  had  Shields  had  meanwhile  made  a  parallel 
not  only  haffled  the  efforts  of  Fremont  and  march  with  the  retreating  and  pursuing  armies, 
Banks  to  capture  him,  but  had  driven  the  latter  and  his  advance  under  Col.  Carroll  reached 
completely  out  of  Virginia.  A  more  important  Port  Republic  on  the  8th,  while  Jackson  was 
advantage  gained  by  him  for  the  Confederate  fighting  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys.  Had  the 
cause  was  the  diversion  of  McDowell's  corps,  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  been  destroyed  at 
then  preparing  to  march  upon  Richmond,  from  this  juncture,  and  had  Carroll  then  pressed  on 
its  ^  contemplated  junction  with  McClellam  to  Waynesboro  and  rendered  the  Virginia  Cen- 
whlch  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter  general  tral  railroad  impassable  at  that  point,  the  posi- 
would  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confederate  tion  of  Jackson  would  have  been  critical.  But 
capital.  Jackson  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  well  aware  of  this  plan  to  intercept 
the  Potomac,  between  Williamsport  and  Harp-  him,  again  baffled  his  enemies  by  the  celerity 
er's  Ferry,  until  the  80th  of  May,  when  pru-  of  his  movements,  and  before  Carroll  had  made 
dential  motives  counselled  him  to  move  south-  preparations  to  destroy  tJ^e  bridge,  drove  hiwi 
ward.  The  excitement  which  his  dashing  raid  back  toward  his  supports.  The  Confederate 
created  throughout  the  Northern  States  had  army  then  pushed  sUently  and  sWiftly  across 
caused  a  considerable  accumulation  of  troops  at  the  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which  Fremont 
Harper's  Ferry,  while  Fremont  on  one  flank  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  only  to  find 
and  McDowell  on  the  other  were  in  motion  to  tiie  bridge  in  flames  and  his  prey  again  snatch- 
cut  off  his  retreat.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  ed  from  his  grasp.  .Gen.  Tyler  meanwhile 
of  the  80th,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  Carroll,  but  being 
the  Federal  position  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  hur-  in  insignificant  force,  was  soon  put  to  rout  by 
ried  off  toward  Winchester,  whence  on  the  sue-  Jackson,  who  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to 
ceeding  day  his  retreat  was  continued  up  the  Richmond.  Pursuit  was  impossible  by  the 
valley.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  81st)  Fre-  Federal  troops,  and  Jackson  was  needed  for 
mont's  advance,  which  had  hastened  by  forced  more  important  duties  in  the  army  of  Lee. 
marches  over  difficult  mountain  roads  from  Thenceforth  he  held  no  independent  command, 
Franklin,  encountered  the  rear  guard  of  Jack-  but  his  management  of  the  brief  but  exciting 
son  near  Strasburg,  and  a  smart  skirmish  en-  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah  had  sufficed  to 
sued,  which  was  terminated  by  darkness  with-  make  his  name  famous  both  in  Europe  and 
out  material  advantage  to  either  side.  America;  and  his  admirers  claim  that  in  no 

Jackson's  retreat  now  equalled  in  rapidity  subsequent  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
that  of  Banks  a  week  previous.  He  had  how-  directions  of  a  superior,  did  he  exhibit  such 
ever  the  advantage  of  having  got  his  main  body  energy,  decisiveness  and  command  of  resources, 
and  train  well  forward,  and  his  rear  guard.  His  raid  was*  of  great  benefit  to  the  Confeder- 
covered  by  Ashby's  cavalry,  by  delaying  the  ate  cause,  and  in  no  remote  degree  produced  a 
march  of  Fremont,  enabled  the  Confederates  to  series  of  disasters  to  the  Federal  arms,  which 
pass  safely  through  Strasburg.  Part  of  the  for  a  time  turned  the  scale  agamst  theyi. 
division  of  Shields,  sent  westward  by  McDow-  On  June  25th  Jackson  arrived  at  Ashland, 
ell  to  intercept  Jackson,  reached  Front  Royal,  c^bout  16  miles  north  of  Richmond,  whence,  in 
12  miles  from  Strasburg,  about  the  same  time,  accordance  with  Lee's  plan  of  a  flank  movement 
so  that  the  escape  of  the  latter  between  both  on  McCleUan's  right  wing,  he  was  directed  to 
parties  of  his  pursuers  seemed  almost  miracu-  move  to  Cold  Harbor  and  attack  the  rear  of 
lous.  On  the  afternoon  of  June  Ist,  Fremont  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  which  alone  occupied 
entered  Strasburg  only  to  find  Jackson  far  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  During 
advance  of  him.  Shields's  advance  guard  now  the  26th  and  27th  he  was  occupied  with  getting 
joined  Fremont's  force,  while  his  main  army  into  position,  and  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
passed  up  the  valley  along  the  south  fork  of  ^e  latter  day,  his  troops  falling  with  irresistible 
Shenandoah,  Jackson  and  Fremont  being  on  fury  on  the  exhausted  forces  of  Porter,  who 
the  north  fork.  It  was  thus  the  object  of  Jack-  had  been  contending  for  hours  against  superior 
son,  though  in  superior  force  to  Fremont,  to  numbers  at  Gaines's  Mill,  drove  them  toward 
avoid  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  as  the  delay  the  Chickahominy  and  gave  the  victory  to  the 
which  would  thereby  be  caused  in  his  move-  Confederates.  On  the  29th  he  moved  across 
ments,  might  enable  Shields  to  flank  him  on  the  Chickahominy,  engaged  McClellan's  rear 
the  east.  For  seven  days  the  pursuit  was  guard  on  the  succeeding  day  at  Frazier's  farm, 
pressed  with  vigor  by  Fremont,  Jackson  having  and  on  July  1st  shared  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
m  some  instances  barely  time  to  bum  the  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hills,  where  his 
bridges  behind  him,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  corps  lost  several  thousand  in  killed  and 
by  the  way  much  of  his  plunder  and  material ;  wounded.  A  pause  then  ensued  in  the  mili- 
and  on  the  8th  the  two  armies  came  into  col-  tary  operations  before  Richmond,  both  sides 
lision  at  Cross  Keys,  7  miles  beyond  Harrison-  being  too  shattered  to  desire  to  renew  the  con- 
burg.  A  severe  but  indecisive  engagement  test  immediately.  But  about  the  middle  of  July 
followed,  terminating  at  nightfall,  and  under  the  movements  of  the  army  of  Virginia  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  Jackson  pressed  forward  Gen.  Pope  induced  Lee  to  send  a  force  to  cover 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Gordonsville,  and  Jackson  with  his  old  corps. 
Port  Republic.  and  Ewell's  division,  were  selected  for  th is  duty. 
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For  several  weeks  he  remained  at  Gordons-  tionB  with  Washington.    Pc^  ailtidpated  this 

ville.    Bat  learning  on  Aug.  7th  that  Pope^s  movement  by  falling  back  a  few  miles  to  Ger- 

advance  was  at  Oolpepper  Oourt  House,  he  mantown,  where,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  1st, 

marched  rapidly  in  that   direction  with  his  a  sharp  action  was  fonght,  resnlting  in  the  rc- 

whole  force,  hoping  to  cat  it  off  before  the  pnlse  of  the  Confederates, 

arrival  of  reinforcements.    On  the  9th  was  Lee  was  now  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Mary- 

foaght  the  severely  contested  battle  of  Cedar  land,  and  Jackson  was  again  pnshed  forward, 

Moantain,  between  Jackson   and  Banks,  in  as  he  had  been  during  the  whole  campaign,  to 

which  the  latter  was  forced  back  about  a  mile  be  the  pioneer  of  the  movement.    On  the  4th 

toward  his  supports.    Bat  Jackson  almost  im-  of  September  he  occupied  Leesburff,  on  the  5th 

mediately  retired  across  the  Rapidan  toward  be  crossed  the  Potomac  near  the  Pcnmt  of  Bocks, 

Orange  Court  House,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6Ui  his  advance 

main  body  of  the  Confederates,  which  was  ottered  Frederick,  where,  with  a  view  of  win* 

pressing  forward  under  Lee  to  the  invasion  of  ning  over  the  inhabitants  to  the  Confederate 

Maryland.    McClellan  was  also  by  this  time  in  cause,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  promising 

motion  down  the  peninsula,  and  it  became  an  tibem  relief  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they 

object  of  paraAiount  importance  with  Lee  to  were  oppressed,  and  similar  benefits.    As  a 

overwhelm  the  small  force  under  Pope  before  fbrther  means  of  conciliation,  strict  measures 

any  portion  of  the  army  of  the*  Potomac  could  were  taken  to  protect  private  property,  and  on 

join  it.    About  the  18th.Lee  effected  a  junction  Sunday,  the  7th,  Jackson,  true  to  his  devotional 

with  Jackson,  and  on  the  next  day  the  united  habits,  publicly  attended  Divine  service  at  the 

Confederate  army  moved  toward  the  Rapidui,  Presbyterian  and  German  Beformed  churchea. 

Jackson  keeping  to  the  left  with  a  view  of  The  expected  sympathy  of  the  Marylanders, 

flanking  Pope.     On  the  20th  the  Bapidan  was  however,  proved  a  delusion ;  recruiting  for  the 

crossed,  and  for  several  days  the  Confederates.  Confederate  army  made  little  or  no  progress, 

harassed  Pope  by  frequent  attempts  to  cross  and  the  approach  of  the  Federal  army  under 

the   Bappahannock,    which,    it   subsequently  HcClellan  rendered  it  necessary  for  Lee,  whose 

appeared,  were   intended  to  mask  a  flanking  whole  force  was  now  concentrated  at  Frederic, 

movement  under  Jackson  toward  Thoroughfare  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fords  of 

Gap  in  the  Bull  Bun  mounteins,  and  thence  to  the  Potomac^  by  which,  in  oase  of  defeat,  he 

Manassas  in  the  Federal  rear.  might  retiro  into  Virginia. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  Jackson  made  rapid  Oneof  the  prime  objects  of  the  campaign  was 
progress  northward,  moving  by  unfrequ^ited  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  then  ganisoned 
roads,  taking  no  unnecessary  baggage  or  rations,  by  a  considerable  force  of  Federals,  and  con- 
and  subsisting  his  men  on  roasted  com  and  taining  large  amounts  of  artillery  and  munitions 
whatever  else  the  country  might  produce.  On  of  war.  Accordingly  detachments  were  sent 
the  26th  he  passed  safely  through  Thorough*  to  occupy  Maryland  Heights,  in  Maryland,  and 
fare  Gap,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  snudl  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  She- 
Union  force  at  Manassas,  capturing  prisoners,  nandoah,  both  of  which  command  the  place, 
cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Learning  while  Jackson  marched  up  the  Potomac  to 
this,  Pope  moved  with  his  whole  force  to  the  WiUiamsport,  and,  crossing  tnenoe  into  Virginia, 
rear,  and  stationed  McDowell  at  Thoroughfare  moved  down  to  the  rear  of  Bolivar  Heighte,  the 
Gap  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reenforoements  only  point  of  Harper's  Ferry  which  the  Fed- 
for  Jackson.  The  situation  of  the  latter  beoom*  ends  had  fortifiea.  The  latter,  though  thus 
ing  somewhat  critical,  he  evacuated  Manassas  invested  On  ^ree  sides,  mig^t  easily  have  main- 
on  the  28th,  and  moved  through  Centreville  tained  the  post  but  for  the  unaccountable 
toward  Gainesville,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  abandonment,  by  Colonel  Ford,  of  Maryland 
of  his  supports.  Here,  on  the  succMding  day.  Heights,  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Con- 
he  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  united  Federal  federates  on  the  18th  and  14th  decided  the  fSato 
forces,  and  had  there  been  a  proper  concert  of  of  the  garrison.  A  furious  cannonade  from 
action  between  Pope  and  his  generals,  it  seems  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heighte  was  opened  on 
impossible  but  that  he  should  have  been  crnshed  the  14th,  whOe  Jackson  pressed  the  garrison 
before  the  arrival  of  Lee.  As  it  was,  he  was  in  the  rear.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
pushed  back  toward  the  Bull  Bun  mounteins,  morning  of  the  16th,  and  resulted,  in  a  few 
with  fearful' loss,  but  unbroken  and  defiant,  hours,  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  to  the  place,  with  11,000  troops  and  ah  the  material 
Federals.     Longstreet  had  meanwhile  forced  of  war. 

his  way  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  followed.  Meanwhile  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  had 

on  the  night  of  the  29th,  by  Lee,  and  on  the  been  fought,  and  Lee,  retreating  before  McClel- 

80th  the  Confederates  confronted   their  foe  Ian,  was  taking  position  behind  An tietem  Creek, 

with  a  united  army  and  in  greatly  superior  Foiled  by  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  Jackson  in 

numbers.     Jackson  had  a  fhU  share  in  the  hiseffort  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Federal 

bloody  battle  of  that  day,  and  after  the  retreat  general  concentrated  his  forces  to  give  battle  to 

of  Pope  across  Bull  Bun,  led  his  corps  to  Lee  and  drive  him  out  ofMiuyland.    No  time, 

the  north  of  Centreville,  with  a  view  of  turning  therefore,  was  to  be  lost  by  Jackson  in  forming 

the  Federal  right  and  severing  their  oonneo*  a  junction  with  his  commander;  and  leaving 
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Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  with  his  diykion  to  hold  Harp-  four  corps  at  Ghancellorsville,  about  12  miles 

er^s  Ferry  and  finish  paroling  the  prisoners,  he  west  of  Fredericksburg.  The  position  of  Hooker 

crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  Sheperdstown  ferry  enabling  him  to  threaten  both  Fredericsbnrg 

on  the  16th,  and  the  same  evening  took  post  on  and  GoI^donsville,  was  strengthened  during  the 

the  Confederate  left  wing  on  the  historic  field  ensuing  day  by  the  erection  of  breastworks  and 

of  Antietam.    llie  hardest  fighting  of  the  sue-  abatis.    Lee  was  not  slow  to  fathom  the  de- 

ceeding  day  devolyed  npon  him,  and  though  the  sign  of  the  Federal  genersl,  and  leaving  a  single 

obstinate  valor  of  the  Federal  troops  availed  to  division  to  guard  the  heights  he  had  so  long 

push  him  back  some  distance,  the  ground -was  occupied,  he  moved  westward  on  the  29th  of 

gained  at  a  cost  of  life  never  exceeded  during  April,  and  threw  up  earthworks  midway  be- 

the  war.    On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Confed-  tween  Chancellorsvule  and  Fredericksburg  to 

erates  quietly  retreated  into  Virginia,  and  for  arrest  the  progress  of  Hooker  toward  the  latter 

several  aays  Jackson  was  employed  in  destroy-  place.    During  May  Ist  he  reconnoitered  1^6 

ing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  track  from  Federal  lines,  and  finding  them  impregnable  in 

near  Harper^s  Ferry  to  the  North  Mountain,  a  the  neighborhood  of  ChanoeUorsviUe  by  reason 

distance  of  80*  miles.    Scarcely  had,  ho  accom-  of  the  earthworks  and  abatis,  he  determined 

plished  this  work  when  he  was  called  npon  to  upon  a  flank  movement  upon  Hooker^s  right, 

repel  a  reconnoitring  party  of  Federals,  who  and  selected  Jackson  to  execute  it 
crossed  the  Potomac  near  Shepherdstown  and       The  latter  accepted  the  task  with  alacrity,  and 

were  driven  back  with  serious  loss.  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  his  corps  com- 

Dnring  October  and  November  Jackson  ro-  menced  its  march,  moving  toward  the  road 
mained  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  Lee  hav-  leading  to  Germanna  ford  on  the  Bapidan,  so  as 
ing  meanwhile  occupied  and  fortified  Marye^s  to  strike  the  rear  of  the  Federal  right  wing,  oc- 
'Heights,  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  in  front  cupied  by  the  eleventh  corps  under  Gen.  How- 
of  which  Bumside  lay,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ard.  No  suspicion  seems  to  have  entered  the 
Rappahannock.  In  the  first  week  of  December  mind  of  any  of  the  Federal  generals  that  such  a 
.  he  was  summoned  thither  by  Lee,  and  upon  his  movement  was  in  progress,  the  Confederate  at- 
arrival  took  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  tack,  if  made  at  all,  being  expected  in  front  of 
Confederate  army,  which  he.  held  during  the  Chancellorsville,  and  no  precautions  had  been 
eventful  battle  of  the  18th.  Though  here,  as  at  taken  to  fortify  this  part  of  the  line.  Suddenly, 
Antietam,  the  weakest  point  in  the  line  was  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Jackson  fell 
given  him  to  defend,  and  though  at  one  time  he  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  unprepared  Fed- 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  fianked  by  erals,  who  were  cooking  supper,  or  engaged  in 
Franklin,  he  held  his  ground  till  darkness  various  camp  duties.  Formation  or  order  was 
ended  the  battle,  at  which  time  no  important  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  impetuous  charge 
advantage  had  been  gained  in  that  quarter  by  of  the  Confederates,  and  in  an  almost  incredi- 
the  Federals.  He  even  designed  a  night  attack  bly  short  time  the  greater  part  of  the  eleventh' 
by  massing  his  artilkry  in  front  and  supporting  corps  was  routed  and  fleeing  in  a  confused  mass 
the  pieces  with  infiintry,  but  was  obl^ed,  in  toward  the  Federal  centre,  which  was,  by  this 
consequence  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  Federal  imforeseen  disaster,  pressed  back  upon  Chan- 
batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  eellorsville.  By  great  exertion  the  fugitives  were 
abandon  the  project.  rallied  behind  other  troops,  and  the  advance  of 

For  several  months  Jackson  remained  at  his  Jackson  stayed.  The  latter,  however,  had  no 
headquarters,  ten  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  thought  of  pausing  in  his  career,  and  having 
employed  chi^y  in  preparing  the  official  re-  given  orders  to^  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  press  for- 
ports  of  his  battles.  He  still  held  command  of  ward  in  pursuit,  reserving  his  fire  unless  cav- 
the  right  wing,  and  for  services  in  the  battle  of  airy  approached  from  the  direction  of  the  en- 
December  ISitk  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  emy,  he  rode  with  his  staff  and  escort  to  the  front, 
lieutenant-general.  With  the  exception  of  cav-  It  was  now  nearly  nine  o^clock,  and  quite  dark, 
airy  expeditions  and  occasional  reconnoissanoes,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  staff,  who 
no  operations  were  undertaken  by  Gen.  Hooker  thouKht  he  was  exposing  himself  needlessly  to 
from  the  time  of  assuming  command  of  the  the  Federal  skirmishers,  Jackson  turned  his 
Federal  army,  January  26th,  until  the  latter  horse  to  ride  back  toward  his  own  lines.  In 
part  of  April.  On  the  26th  of  that  month,  how-  the  growing  obscurity,  the  cavalcade  was  mis- 
ever,  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  plan  taken  for  Federal  cavalry,  and  a  South  Caro- 
which  he  had  been  long  maturing,  and  which  lina  regiment,  in  literal  conformity  with  the 
contemplated  a  fiank  movement  by  one  portion  orders  recently  issued,  fired  a  sudden  vollev 
of  his  army  some  distance  above  Fredericksburg,  into  it,  by  which  Jackson  was  wounded  in  both 
while  another  portion  crossed  the  Rappahan-  arms,  and  several  of  his  staff  killed  outright, 
nock  below  the  town,  and  menaced  it  from  He  fell  from  his  horse,  exclaiming,  "  All  my 
that  quarter.  By  a  skilAil  ruse.  Jackson^s  corps  wounds  are  by  my  own  men,'*  and  almost  in^> 
was  detained  in  its  old  position  below  Fred-  mediately  a  Federal  colnmn,  attracted  by  tnl 
erickftburg,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  army  firing,  charged  over  the  very  spot  where  he 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Bapidan  at  lay,  his  staff  scattering  in  all  directions  at 
various  fords  above,  and  on  the  evening  of  their  approach.  The  Federals  were  in  turn  re- 
April  80th  was  concentrated  to  the  number  of  pulsed,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  artillery 
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fire,  which  swept  down  the  Confederates  by  nonncing  sncoesses  in  the  field,  inyariablj  as- 
hundreds,  he  was  placed  on  a  litter  and  carried  cribed  the  victorj  to  divine  interposition.    To 
to  the  rear,  receiving  in  the  oonfosion  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  manners  and  dress,  he 
moment  severe  contusions   in  his  arms  and  united  a  transparent  honesty  of  character,  and  a 
sides.  genuine  humanity,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 
His  left  arm  was  amputated  on  that  same  civil  war  of  unexampled  fury,  caused  him  to  be 
evening,  and  two  days  later  he  was  removed  to  respected  alike  by  mends  and  foes.    In  person 
Guinea^s  station,  on  the  Richmond  and  Fred-  Jackson  was  of  middle  height  ana  soldierly 
ericksburg  railroad.    For  several  days  he  oon*  bearing,  and  his  features,  when  not  lightened 
tinned  to  improve,  but  on  the  7th,  while  pre-  up  by  eyes  of  singular  brilliancy  and  ezpreesioUf 
parations  were  msiking  to  remove  him  to  Bich-  were  in  no  respect  remarkable, 
mond,  symptoms  of  pneumonia  appeared.  On  the  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  £astern  Asia.  Its  real 
evening  of  that  day  all  pain  left  him,  and  with  sovereign  is  the  mikado,  the  ecclesiastical  or 
its  cessation  he  began  rapidly  to  sink.   He  died  spiritual  emperor  who  resides  at  Miako,  in  the 
quietly  on  Sunday  affcemoon,  the  10th,  exclaim-  principality  of  Kioto,  and  whose  personal  name 
ing,  when  told  by  his  wife  of  his  approaching  is  only  known  to  the  imperial  pnnces.    By  hia 
end,  "  Very  good,  very  good ;  it  is  all  right  I "  order  and  in  his  name,  the  Government  is  ao- 
and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Rich-  tually  carried  on  by  a  tycoon,  or  temporal  em- 
mond  on  the  12th,  amidst  unmistakable  mani-  peror,  whose  residence  is  at  Yeddo.   The  name 
festations  of  sorrow.    Throughout  the  seceded  of  the  present  tycoon  is  Mina  Motto  I. 
States  he  was  not  less  profoundly  mourned,  the  The  revenue  of  the  mikado  is  partly  derived 
pubHo  regret  being  intensified  by  ^e  reflection  from  the  city  of  Miako  and  its  vicinity,  and 
that  their  great  general,  like  the  eagle  killed  partly  from  the  costly  presents  of  the  tycoon, 
by  arrows  tipped  with  its  own  plumage,  had  The  latter  derives  from  the  crown  domains* 
fallen  under  the  volleys  of  his  chosen  and  de-  about  $12,000,000  annually ;  in  addition*  the 
voted  soldiery.  daimios  (semi-independent  prmces)   have  to 
Thecharaoterof  Jackson  was  developed  only  pay  him  subsidies.    The  receipts  of  twenty- 
during  the  two  brief  but  momentous  years  five  of  the  latter  are  estimated  at  from  H  to 
which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Had  6^  millions,  and  those  of  twenty  others  at 
secession  never  taken  place  he  might  have  lived  about  H  million  dollars ;  the  aggregate  income 
and  died  the  obscure  and  eccentric  professor  of  all  the  daimios  at  about  150  millions, 
which  the  spring  of  1861  found  him.  In  private  Japan  consists  of  Japan  proper  and  the  de- 
life,  in  fact,  he  was,  like  others  distinguished  in  pendent  islands,  and  is  said  to  comprise  in  all 
his  profession,  a  comparatively  dull  and  unin-  no  less  than  8,850  islands.  The  total  area  of  the 
teresting  man,  noticeable  chi^y  for  the  depth  empire  is  estimated  by  Engehardt  at  7,065,  and 
and  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions;  and  by  Siebold  at  6,615  geographical  square  miles. 
few  could  have  predicted  that  under  so  quiet  an  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  35 
exterior  he  concealed  an  impetuous  bravery  to  40  millions.                   • 
rivalling  that  of  Ney  and  Lannes,  and  an  en-  The  ports  which  the  Japanese  have  promised 
ergy,  ripened  judgment,  and  command  of  re-  to  open  to  the  treaty  Powers  are  the  following: 
sources  to  which  those  generals  tould  lay  no  Hioga,  south  of  Miako;  Kanagawa  (Yokoha- 
claim.    Of  his  capacity  to  undertake  a  large  in-  ma),  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo ;  Niegato  (northeast- 
dependent  command  no  test  was  ever  made,  em  coast  of  Niphon);  Hakodadi  (on  the  island 
his  celebrated  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  of  Yesso) ;  and  Nagasaki  (Kiusin).    The  com- 
valley  having  been  conducted  with  an  army  not  mercial  treaties  were  concluded:    1,  with  the 
exceeding  25,000  men.    Bat  as  the  lieutenant  United  States  of  America,  on  March  81st,  1854 ; 
of  another,  executing  important  movements  of  2,  with  Great  Britain,  on  Oct.  14th,  1854 ;  8, 
an  army  wing,  and  anticipating  almost  intu-  with  Russia,  Jan.  26th,  1855 ;  4^  with  the  Ne- 
itively  the  plans  of  his   superior,  he  proved  therlands,  Nov.  9th,  1865;  5,  with  Portugal, 
himself  a  genius  of  the  first  order ;  and  one  can  Aug.  Sd,  1860 ;  6,  with  Prussia,  Jan.  25th,  1861. 
readily  appreciate  the  significance  of  Lee's  re-  The  tycoon  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed^ 
mark,  when  learning  the  misfortune  which  had  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  land,  in  so  far  as  sec- 
befallen  hid  favorite  general :  ^'  He  is  better  off  ular  matters  are  concerned.  He  is  in  rank  only 
than  I  am.    He  lost  his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  the  fourth  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the 
my  right."    During  his  residence  at  Lexington  fifth  until  the  present  incumbent  was  raised  a 
he  became  a  member   of  the    Presbyterian  degree  by  intermarriage  with  the   imperial 
Church,  and  at  his  death  was  a  deacon  in  that  house.  At  Miako  there  are  two  beside  the  em- 
denomination.  Embracing,  to  its  fullest  extent,  peror  that  outrank  him — members  of  the  im- 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  was  regarded  perial  court.    The  sole  head  of  this  Govern- 
by  many  a3  a  fatalist,  and  his  religious  fervor  ment  is  the  emperor.  No  diange  in  tiie  organic 
fpemed  to  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  law  of  Japan  can  take  place  without  his  con- 
pproaching  sometimes  the  verge  of  fanati-  sent    All  rank  and  authority  are  conferred  by 
cism.  .  He  attended  service  regularly  on  Sun-  him,  except  those  of  the  hereditary  princes, 
days,  never  omitted  his  daily  devotions,  en-  Even  they  may  forfeit  their  titles  and  immuni- 
couraged  prayer  meetings  and  revivals  among  ties  by  acts  of  hostility  against  ihe  mikado  (lit- 
his  troops,  and  in  reports  and  despatches  an-  erally,  the  sublime  porte)  or  emperor. 
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The  office  of  tycoon,  though  confined  to  one  vith  which,  in  late  years,  commercial  treaties 

of  three  families,  is  in  no  respect  that  of  a  sov*  have  been  concladed.    This  opening  of  com- 

ereign.  Originally  and  theoretically  the  tycoon  mnnication  with  foreign  nations  met  with  a 

was  bat  the  generalissimo  commanding  til  the  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 

military  force  of  the  country,  under  the  direo*  daunios,  and  there  has  ever  since  been  an  an* 

tion  of  the  emperor.    He  possesses  hereditary  ceasing  feud  between  a  party  friendly  to  the 

domains  in  various  parts  of  the  ooantry,  and  foreigners  and   an  anti-foreign  party.      The 

receiyes  the  revenae  from  them ;  but  the  daim-  tycoon  was  at  the  head  of  the  former ;  the 

ios  do  the  same.    He  is  by  virtae  of  his  office  mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  has  openly  es- 

snperior  in  certain  respects  to  the  other  hered*  poused  the   cause  of  the  other  party,  and 

itary  princes,  particularly  in  holding  the  mil-  seems  to  have  used  ttis  occasion  for  recover- 

itary  forces  under  his  controL    He  has  no  ing  a  more  active  and  direct  influence  upon 

power  to  make  treaties  without  the  imperial  the  admimstration  of  the  State  than  his  pre- 

sanction.  But  for  the  assumption  of  this  power,  decessors  have  exercised, 

whereby  he  has  enriched  himself  while  at  the  In  January,  1862,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 

same  time  he  does  not  admit  otheni  to  a  share  AfEairs,  Ando  Tousimano  Kami,  suspected  of 

in  the  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  he  wonld  have  being  favorable  to  the  Europeans,  was  attacked 

been  at  present,  as  he  was  in  flact  until  lately,  in  i  eddo,  in  open  daylight ;  Aiido  defended 

merely  the  captiun-general  of  Japan.    With  himself  bravely,  kUled  one  of  his  assailants 

all  the  advantages  aooruing  from  the  new  rela-  and  put  the  others  to  ffight.  He  deemed  it  best, 

tions  with  foreign  Powers,  he  still  is  the  tycoon,  however,  to  leave  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 

and  not  the  emperor,  nor  even  a  codrdinate  was  replaced  by  one  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 

ruler  with  the  emperor.  Yeddo  is  not  the  capital  the  foreigners.    At  the  end  of  March  a  Japan- 

of  the  country,  as  the  common  expression  for  ese  embassy  l^ft  Yokohama  to  visit  those  Eu- 

going  to  Mfiako,  even  from  Yed^o,  ^ows.   The  ropean  courts  with  which  Japan  has  established 

Japanese  go  down  to  Yeddo,  and  up  to  Miako.  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  obtain  from 

The  tycoon  is  after  all  but  a  servant  of  the  em*  them  permission  that  the  opening  of  the  ports 

peror,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  Japanese,  of  Yeddo  and  Osaca  be  postponed  to  a  period 

thera  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two.  more  favorable  to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 

The  trade  of  Japan  with  foreign  countries  tycoon, 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  The  anti-foreign  daimios  established  a  league 
ports.  In  one  port  alone,  that  of  Kanagawa,  and  went  to  Kioto,  to  lodge  before  tiie  mikado 
the  English  trade  increased  from  the  value  of  a  complaint  that  the  tycoon,  "  an  unfaithful 
£70,000  in  1862,  to  that  of  £112,000  in  1868.  servant  of  the  legitimate  emperor,"  had  vio- 
A  despatch  from  the  British  charge  d'affaires,  lated  the  constitution  of  Japan  by  concluding 
in  Japan,  dated  September  11th,  1868,  states  treaties  with  foreigners  (May  26th,  1862).  The 
that  the  value  of  the  export  trade  in  British  mikado  summoned  the  tycoon  to  defend  him- 
vessels  had  increased  within  six  months  from  self.  The  tycoon  charged  with  this  mission 
J^58,887  to  £561,120,  although,  as  tlie  writer  one  of  his  ministers,  who,  rather  than  accept 
of  the  despatch  observes,  *^  during  those  same  the  commission,  committed  suicide  (hari-kan). 
six  months  tiie  succession  of  events  which  have  Another  functionary  went  to  Kioto,  but  was  so 
transpired  of  an  alarming  and  exciting  charac*  affected  by  his  reception  as  likewise  to  commit 
ter,  was  calculated  altogether  to  pariJyze  and  suicide.  The  tycoon  then  (July,  1662)  prom- 
arrest  any  trading  operations.'^  For  the  first  ised  to  go  to  Kioto  himself 
time  raw  cotton  has  been  exported  to  the  While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  two 
amount  of  795,207  lbs.  What  may  be  the  oa-  English  marines,  belonging  to  the  guard  of 
pabilities  of  the  country  in  respect  to  cotton  Col.  Keale,  charg6  d'affaires  of  the  Queen  of 
growing  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  England,  were  assassinated  at  the  English  le- 
no  information  whatever  is  given  by  the  differ-  gation  at  Yeddo,  by  a  Japanese  officer,  who 
ent  writers  who  describe  the  country  fr^m  per-  inmiediately  after  committed  suicide  (June 
sonal  observation.  Trade  has  hitherto  been  25th,  1862).  Col.  Neale  withdrew  from  Yeddo 
mudb  despised.  '^  Amillionnaire  merchant,  if  to  Yokohama.  In  September,  1862,  four  Eng- 
one  exists  in  Japan,"  says  the  writer  we  have  lish  subjects,  Richardson,  Olarke,  Marshall  and 
already  quoted,  *Ms  obliged  to  prostrate  him-  Madame  Borradaile,  were  attacked  on  the  high 
sdf  in  the  dust  before  the  lowest  two-sworded  road  which  leads  from  Yokohama  to  Yeddo,  by 
retainer  of  a  dalmio,  if  he  happens  to  me6t  the  escort  of  a  high  Japanese  functionary,  a 
one  on  the  road.  Wealth  bestows  no  social  relation  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma.  Mr.  Rich- 
position.  The  most  prosperous  trader  dares  ardson  was  killed ;  his  companions  escaped,  but 
not  appear  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Yed-  two  of  them  were  severely  wounded, 
do;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  instantly  dragged  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  Jap- 
from  the  saddle,  and  ignominiously  rolled  in  anese  embassy  returned  to  Yeddo,  havingVisited 
the  mud."  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  the  Hagae,  St.  Peters- 

The  only  portion  of  the  current  history  of  burg  and  Lisbon.     They  had  achieved  their 

Japan  which  is  of  interest  for  Americans  and  object,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  those 

Europeans,  is  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  European  governments  that  the  opening  of  the 

Japanese  Government  to  the  civilized  nations,  ports  of  Yeddo  and  Yokohama  might  be  put  o£ 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  a  Briti^  Yokohama.  He  was  assared,  however,  of  pro- 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Knper,  teetion  while  in  Yeddo.  Mr.  Pmyn  declined  to 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  not  far  from  the  leare,  and  demanded  that  other  quarters  should 
capital  of  the  tycoon,  in  order  to  support  by  be  assigned  to  him.  On  May  Slst,  he  was 
force,  if  necessary,  the  demand  whioh  Colonel  informed  by  one  of  the  goyemors  of  fopeigi^ 
Neale  was  to  make  for  a  reparation  of  the  crimes  affiilrs,  that  a  conspiracy  to  attaok  the  Arner* 
committed  against  British  subjects.  Ool.  Neale  ioan  legation  that  night  had  been  discovered ; 
was  instructed  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  that  ample  provision  for  his  protection  had 
murderers  of  Mr.  Lenox  Richardson ;  also,  that  been  made,  but  that  his  withdrawal  to  Yoko- 
the  Goremment  of  Yeddo  should  formally  ex-  hama  would  relieve  the  Government  from  great 
press  a  regret  at  not  having  prevented  the  crime  anxiety.  Mr.  Pruyn,  whose  intention  had  been 
of  whioh  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  the  innocent  to  leave  on  the  next  morning,  now  consented 
victim,  and  pay  a  sum  of  £100,000  as  the  ex*  to  leave  immediately. 

penses  of  the  expedition  to  Japan,  and  £36,000  The  mikado,  in  the  meantime,  ordered  the 
for  tiie  persons  or  heirs  of  persons  who  had  tycoon  to  expel  the  bart>arians,  and  accord- 
been  wounded  or  killed  at  the  English  legation  ingly  the  aijibassadors  of  all  the  treaty  powers 
in  Yeddo,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Yokohama  were  informed,  on  June  24th,  that  the  opened 
to  Yeddo.  Hie  commander  of  the  French  sqnad*  ports  were  to  be  dosed,  and  the  foreigners  to 
ron  in  the  Japanese  seas.  Admiral  Jaurds,  in  be  removed,  as  the  Japanese  could  have  no 
accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  intercourse  widi  them.  Mr.  Pruyn  replied  to 
his  €k>vernment,  was  to  Join  Admiral  Super  in  this  intimation,  that  he  would  insist  on  the 
supporting  the  demands  to  be  made  by  Colonel  maintenance  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  citizens 
Neale.  The  Government  of  Yeddo  tried  to  dodge  of  the  United  States  would  remain  in  Japan, 
a  definite  reply  to  the  English  demands.  They  protected  by  the  U.  8.  naval  forces.  In  a  let- 
asked  for  a  delay  until  the  return  of  the  ty*  ter,  addressed  I^Mr.Seward,  dated  Yokohama, 
coon  tcom  the  interview  with  the  mikado ;  they  June  27th,  Mr.  Pruyn  expressed  his  opinion 
pretended  that  the  tycoon  had  no  antiiority  that  the  public  mind  in  Japan  would  not  be 
over  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  as  they  quieted  until  the  treaties  could  be  ratified  by 
were  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  tne  mikado,  and  proposed  to  that  end  a  jiavid 
and  finally  they  maintained  that  the  tycoon,  demonstration  upon  Osacca  (20  miles  from 
while  defending  the  'foreigners  in  his  vicinity,  Kioto),  backed,  if  necessary,  by  a  land  force  to 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  protect  move  upon  Kioto, 
tiiem  against  the  hatred  of  the  national  party.        On  the  26th  of  June,  the  American  mer^ 

Ool.  Neale  twice  granted  the  demanded  delay,  chant  steamer  Pembroke  was  attacked  in  the 

but  being  at  length  convinced  that  the  Japa-  Straits  of  Simonosaki,  whioh  separate  the  island 

nese  Government  did  not  act  toward  him  in  of  Kinsiu  and  Niphon,  by  a  Japanese  armed 

good  faith,  he  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  bark  and  the  brig  Laurie,  both  belonging  to 

Admiral  Kuper,  who  made  at  onoe  the  neces-  the  Prince  of  Nagito.    It  being  quite  durk,  the 

sary  preparations,  and  announced  to  the  Gov*  steamer  fortunately  escaped.    Mr.  Pruyn  at 

emment  of  Yeddo  that,  unless  within  a  specified  onoe  informed  the  Japanese  €k>Temment  that 

time  they  would  comply  with  the  demands  of  full  satisfoction  and  indemnity  would  be  de* 

the  British  Government,  he  would  have  re-  manded  for  this  outrage.    He  at  the  same  time 

course  to  coercive  measures.    This  language  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  the  U.  S. 

had  in  so  far  the  desired  result,  that  the  Govern*  steamer  Wyoming,  which,  on  July  16th,  alter 

ment  of  Yeddo  consented  to  place  in  the  hands  a  bri^  engagement  blew  up  the   Japanese 

of  Ool.  Neale  a  sum  of  2,500,000  francs.  steamer,  sunk  the  brig,  and  silenced  six  land 

The  relations  of  the  ininister  of  the  United  batteries,  with  the  loss  of  four  killed  and  seven 

States,  Mr.  Pruyn,  to  the  Government  of  the  wounded. 

tycoon  were   for  a  long  time  more  ftiendly       On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  steam-gunboat 

than  those  of  other  treaty  Powers.  Mr.  Pruyn  Keshohang,  of  four  guns,  had  been  fired  into 

remained  at  Yeddo,  when  all  the  other  ambas-  by  the  same  ships,  and  by  batteries  on  shore, 

sadors  had  left,  and  more  than  once  the  Japa-*  and  reached  Nagasaki   almost  in  a  sinkinff 

nese  Government  Invoked  his  interposition  in  condition.     When   this   intelligence  reacbed 

the  progress  of  their  negotiations  with  England  Yokohama,  Admiral  Jaur^  with  the  S^nir* 

and  France.    Still  he  was  desired,  as  well  as  amis,  a  steam  frigate  of  86  guns,  and  the 

the  other  ministers,  to  withdraw  from  Yeddo  Tancr^de,  of  four  guns,  was   at   once  des- 

and  remove  to  Yokohama.    On  May  24th,  the  patched  to  punish  the  outrage.    When  just  out 

buildings  occupied  by  the  American  legation  in  of  the  harbor,  he  spoke  the  Dutch  steamship 

Yeddo  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr.  Medusa,  of  16  guns,  which  had  been  fired  into 

Pruyn  ^  succeeded,  with  difficalty,  in   saving  on  the  11th  in  the  same  straits,  and  received 

the  books  and  arduves  of  the  legation.    Mr.  from  her  oaptun  charts,  showing  the  position 

Pruyn  received  at  once  several  visits  of  con-  of  the  vessels  and  the  batteries.    On  tiie  20th 

dolence   from  various   governors  of  foreign  of  July,  Admiral  Jaur^  roadbed  the  straits, 

affairs  by  order  of  the  Gorogio  (council  of  landed  a  force  of  160  men,  under  the  cover  of 

state),  at  all  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  taken  his  guns,  seized  and  destroyed  one  of  the  bat- 

for  granted  that  he  would  at  once  leave  for  teries,  blew  up  a  powder  maga^e  and  daimio^s 


residence  near  the  entrance,  and  bnmed  the  eels,  while  other  seven  remained  in  the  harbor 

small  village  of  Amidagnme,  in  which  several  of  Yokohama.    The  vesseUi  forming  the  ezpe- 

thousand  horse  and  foot  soldiers  were  station*  dition  reached  their  destination  on  the  12th  of 

ed,  who  made  but  a  feeble  reeistanoe.  August.    As  the  Japanese  showed  no  dispo- 

.   On  July  26th,  a  meeting  of  the  representa*  sition  to  avert  hostilities,  Admiral  Kuper  pre- 

tives  of  the  United  States,  France,  Qnat  Brit-  pared  for  aotion.    The  following  details  of  the 

ain,  and  the  STetherlands,  was  held  at  Yoke*  memorable  naval  engagement  which  now  en- 

hama,  and  it  was  nnanimoosly  agreed  that  the  sned  are  ti^en  from  tiie  *^  Japan  Herald,"  an 

inland  sea,  now  closed  to  oommeroe  by  the  out-  "Rmgiiah  newspaper  published  at  Yokohama : 

rageous  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato,  should  be  ^  ^,  .  *            ^»             ,    ^ 

reopened  by  the  combined  naval  farces  of  the  „,  ?S.^nLt^?'^J'£^^^^^  ^V^ik^A ''^''A"  *  ^^"f*"" 

*v^v,^  .^«^I«».^«.x.  "  Shilling  of  the  aisposition  of  the  fleet,  the  greater 

above  governments.                          ,      .      ,  P«rt  of  Which  wero  placed  under  the  island,  oat  of 

Mr.  Seward,  under  date  of  S^tember  1  st,  in«  nmge  of  the  gout  on  the  Ibrt  in  the  middle  of  the  ohan- 

struoted  Minister  Proyn  to  demand  of  the  Gov-  nel,  say  l,7oo  yards  on  either  side.    The  Emyalos, 

emment  of  the  tyoo<m  a  compliance  with  treaty  5l*}»<*»«^  .^^^^  "^^  remained  within  range,  m 

•i-«*%ni<>4;^.to .  ♦I*!   «vwx«.«v«  •rJ.-r».A«.4-  r^<P  »   <.«»1  ^'<*  *'»<>  ^c  Perseus.    On  the  morninff  of  the  16th 

Btipulations;  the  prompt  payment  of  a  sum  the  Pearf,  Coqnette,  Argng,  Haroc,  and  Riicehonie 

sumcient  to  maenmuy  all  the  losses  which  proeeeded  up  the  bay,  and  took  as  hostages  three 

were  sustained  by  himself  and  other  members  steamers  there  at  anelibr^Baid  to  be  theEndand,  pur- 

of  the  legation  on  the  occasion  of  the  firing  of  cb*Md  by  Satauma  in  1661,  fbx  120,000  dola.;  the 

his  oflScial  residence:  to  demand  that  diligent  Jteamer  George  Gfey  (for40.00p  doKV;  and  the  Con- 

"S  j:*"?^"**  i«««.i«w,  w  u^uuAuu.  WM»*  uuoijwv  tcst,  which  coat  him  86,000  dots.,  m  Mav  last.    The 

efforts  be  made  to  discover  the  moendianes  and  locality  of  the  anchorage  of  theM»  Teasels' was  snugly 

bring  them  to  oondign  punishment;  to  demand  bdliiod  Point  Wiknot 

proper  and  adequate  guarantees  for  his  safe  re*  Jhe  weather,  which  had  been  stormy  during  the 

turn  to  Yeddo,  and  the  pennanent  reestablish*  wl»ole  morning,  now  became  worse;  it  was rainmg  in 

«MA««4>  r^f  +!»«  i^<>4.;#vn  *\^^  -mUi.^'r.f  A^i^^      xj^  torTcnts,  and  the  wmd  blowing  a  hurricane  round  the 

mcnt  of  the  legation  there  without  del*y.    He  bay.    At  ten  o'clock  the  above  named  resscls,  English 

said :  "  Insist  on  the  fhll  observance  of  the  trea-  ud  Japaaeae,  had  retuned,  and  at  twelve  the  men 

ties  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  all  were  joat  piped  to  dinner^  and  nothing  immediate  ex- 

the  particulars  which  have  not  been  heretofore  P«cted,  when  suddenly  the  batteiy  on  the  main  corer- 

waived  or  portioned  by  thta  Government.  «.d  ^S.^^'^^ed^'C  "'T5,o''tht."htJ^^lt^r'4 

demand  reasonable  mdemnity,  to  be  fixed  by  ^rere  forthwith  flred  (their  erews  having  been  pre- 

yourself,  for  the  injuries  which  have  been  vtonsly  sent  on  shore,  and  one  of  the  head  oiBcers  on 

sustained  by  American  citizens  from  any  acts  hoard,  recogniied  as  having  belonged  to  the  staff  of 

of  violence  committed  against  them  by  Jap-  one  of  delate  ambassadors  to  Europe,  and  another  of- 

V*   vaw^^u^^  wMAAUMAvvs^  «e«»w«Mi  «»«u*  ^j  iF«^  flccr,  at  their  own  request  having  been  taken  on  board 

anese  subjeets ;  and  ftirtlier  demand  that  diii-  the  flagship  where  they  now  rMuain).   All  the  sMps 

gent  efforts  be  made  by  the  tycoon's  Govern-  weighed  and  formed  line  of  battle.    The  Perseus  then 

ment  to  bring  the  aggressors  to  justice,  and  to  ens^ged  the  battery  that  had  been  firing  at  her  in 

inflict  upon  them  such  punishment  as  will  be  hcaafifu*  style,  as  we  are  informed,  knockmg  her  an- 

^•.i^,,i»4.^^  4-^  <.v.wv»^^4.  A^II^-k^m  ^«4..««<>..  ^f  ♦i»«  tagonist's  guns  over,  one  after  the  other;  and  when 

calculated  to  prev«it  further  outrages  of  the  ;g|  ^.j  «)Spleted  that,  as  though  she  bad  been  only 

same  Kmd.  getting  her  hand  in,  abe  passed  over  to  the  other  side, 

Mr.  Pruyn  is  authorized  to  employ  the  navel  and  engaijed  the  battery  on  the  opposite  ahore.    All 

force  at  his  command  to  protect  himself,  the  *^o  h?®^  ^^^^  ^V?  ^^^.J?^^  ^^J'^^  •***??»  '* 

legation,  and  others  of  our  countrymeu,  under  f;$e%"UT^?L^^^^^ 

anv  circumstances  which  may  occur;  and  he  with  the  northernmost  and  passing  down  the  entire  line, 

will  inform  the  Government  of  the  tyooon  Aboni  dnsk  tbe  town  was  fired  m  several  parts  by 

that  the  United  States  will,  as  they  shall  find  our  shells^  and  three  of  tbe  forts  silenced.    All  the' 

occasion,  send  additional  forces  to  maintain  the  ?**'?•  ^"5  ^l"?^  \^  ^l"*"  •°*'.^?!™«S^!J*''®  *}®  ?*"?" 

vvwwwu,  B^tiu.  ouuiwvuu  AV4UW  WSJ  U.CUUVCUU  wu«  horsc,  which  had  got  ashore  withm  200  jards  of  the 

fbregoing  demands.                  ^^    «          ,  nearest  battery,  of  which  accident  she  availed  herself 

Under  date  of  Oct.  8d,  1868,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  in  tme  British  strle  to  pour  her  metal  into  it  until  it 

to  Mr.  Pmyn :  '*  Having  been  advised  by  your  was  efiisctually  silenced.  The  Argus  was  sent  to  briuff 

despatch  of  the  8th  of  August,  which  came  from  5^f  °*,T5^*^^*?®  accomplished  aijer  about  an  honyi 

San*^Franci5.o  by  telegi^h:  that  the  tycoon  rfc,i"W?h:otr^i2^^^^^       she  was  under 

has  returned  to  Yeddo,  and  that  your  rehitions  This  was  Saturday  the  I5tb,  during  the  whole  of 

with  his  Government  are  much  improved,  I  whioh  day  it  had  been  raining  and  blowing  fiercely, 

deem  it  inexpedient  to  restrain  your  discretion  The  loss  on  this  day  to  us  was  11  killed  and  89  wound- 

atpresentbyspecialinstruction^^^^^^  wi  bl^t'-g.^'A^ 

wait  the  development  of  events  which  must  have  cleared  up,  the  dead  (2  officeii  and  7  seamen)  were 

occurred  since  that  communication  was  sent."  oonsigned  to  their  sailors'  grave  in  Euryalus  Bay,  at 

As  all  the  efibrts  of  Oolonel  Neale  to  obtain  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  fleet  stood  out,  passing  close  to 

satisfaction  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  for  the  **»«  batteries  on  the  island,  which  it  engaged  the  whole 

murder  of  Richardson  faUed,  Admiral  Kuper  ^^^^  J^^^ESSrl^^^^ 

proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  Kagosima,  which  is  that  the  whole  city  is  now  one  maas  of  ruins,  including 

m  Kiusiu,  the  most  southern  of  tbe  four  islands  the  palace,  the  factories,  and  the  arsenal  and  ware- 

which  constitute  the  Japanese  empire.    There  bouses;  the  batteries  <^ao  ha»e  been  seriouslv  damag- 

Prince  of  Satsuma  has  a  castle  and  strong  fortifi-  ^  J  °°*/°«  of  them  which  had  been  engaged  the  first 

V.           Z^^    ^T^^r.  v^  J    .     ,  .   . ^  J  jT  day  fired  a  shot  on  the  second  day  as  tbe  fleet  passed 

cations  which  the  British  admiral  intended  to  out.    The  three  destroyed  ships  alone  have  cost^atsu- 

attack.    The  expedition  consisted  of  seven  ves-  ma  245,000  dollars,  upward  of  half  of  which  he  has 
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paid  very  recentlj.    SeTenl  lam  Junks  alao  were  de*  the  efforts  to  carry  ont  Captain  MoConoohie^fl 

atroyed.    The  Japanese  are  aaid  to  have  stood  well  to  pjnQ  Qf  encoonuniiff  tnmsported  oonvicte  to 

their  gjins.  so  long  as  the  play  was  at  long  range,  but  J^fon«  y^j  graatinir  a  partial  remiasion  of  their 

seemed  somewhat  taken  aback  when  our  ships  came  to  "'*"*"»»  "J  i^nuvuM^^  a  |w ««»  *w«i«mvu  «*  bu^u 

close  quarters.  sentence  as  a  result  of  ^ood  behavior.    The 

plan  of  Oapt.  McOonocbie  failed  of  success—* 

Although  Admiral  Enper  did  not  accomplish  not  so  much  from  any  impracticability  inherent 

all  he  desired,  he  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  the  in  it,  as  from  the  circumstances  under  which 

Prince  of  Satsnma  to  terms.    He  sent  agents  to  its  execution  was  attempted,  and  the  remarka* 

Col.  Neale,  and  their  negotiations  terminated  bly  depraved  and  reckless  set  of  desperadoes 

in  an  agreement  that  the  prince  should  pay  the  who  were  its  first  subjects.    One  of  its  good 

indemnitydemandedof  him  for  the  sufferers  on  results,  however,  was  the  calling  of  pubUo 

the  14th  September,  1862,  and  should  endeavor  attention  to  Capt.  Jebb,  who  seems  to  have 

to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  murderers  of  Mr.  performed  his  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  ability 

Richardson,  and  should  cause  them,  when  dis-  which  deserved  commendation.  The  constantly 

covered,  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  increasing  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Home 

British 'Officors  as  witnesses  of  the  execution.  Government,  in  regard  to  transportation,  most 

In  a  despatch  of  Nov.  ITth,  1868,  in  which  of  the  colonies  protesting  energetically  against 

OoL  Neale  communicates  this  information  to  receiving  convicts,  and  some  of  them  threaten* 

Earl  Russell,  he  also  says  that  'Hhe  informa-  ing  revolt  if  more  were  sent  to  them,  led  to 

tion  which  has  reached  us  from  various  sources,  the  consideration  of  other  measures  for  dispos- 

including  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Prince  of  ing  of  the  convicted  criminals  of  the  United 

Satsuma,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  losses  Emgdom;  and  OoL  Jebb  (he  had  attained  to 

sustained  by  the  prince  and  the  punishment  the  rank  of  colonel  a  short  time  previous^  was 

inflicted  by  her  lugesty's  squadron  at  Ea^  charged  with  the  investigation  and  reporting  of 

sima  were  very  considerable.    The  destruction  plans  for  the  construction  and  management  of 

of  property  is  estimated  at  £1,000,000  sterling  convict  prisons.    He  gave  to  the  subject  much 

and  the  number  of  Satsuma^s  a^erents  killed  thought  and  stody,  but  at  the  time  (1640)  there 

and  wounded  is  stated  to  have  been  1,600."  was  very  little  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  con* 

This  display  of  power  on  the  part  of  £ng-  viot  prisons— those  in  existence  belonging; 
land,  as  well  as  the  preceding  exploits  of  the  mainly  to  two  classes,  the  bad  and  the  very  bad 
American  and  French  vessels  seemed  to  pro*  institutions.  As  a  result  of  his  report,  the 
duce  an  impression  upon  the  Japanese.  No  Pentonville  prison  was  built.  It  was  on  the 
farther  acts  of  hostility  occurrea  during  the  9oUtarp^  or  as  its  friends  chose  to  call  it,  the 
y^r;  although  the  Japanese  Government  per-  upanUe^  system.  Kb  expense  wasspareid  to 
sisted  in  their  wish  to  restrict  the  intercourse  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  at 
of  their  country  with  the  foreigners,  and  to  ob-  first  Ool.  Jebb  believed  that  the  ends  had  in 
tain  from  the  treaty  Powers  a  modification  of  view,  tiie  punishment  of  the  offence  against  the 
the  treaties.^  The  internal  wrangle  between  law,  the  isolation  of  the  prisoner  from  all  evil 
the  anti-foreign  party  and  the  friends  of  for-  associations  and  influences,  and  the  use  of  the 
eign  trade  also  continued,  but  most  of  the  in-  best  moral  means  for  his  reformation,  were 
formation  received  about  this  point  seemed  to  folly  attained.  The  prisoners  were  very  quiet, 
be  little  trustworthy.  It  was  reported  that  in  a  stillness  like  that  of  death  reigned  through- 
October,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  out  the  prison,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
daimios,  it  had  been  resolved  by  66  votes  mutiny  or  outbreak?.  But  after  a  time  it  be- 
against  4T  that  there  was  no  ground  for  de-  gan  to  be  painfnily  evident  that  under  the 
daring  war  against  foreigners.  system,  though  administered  with  great  hn- 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  Gk)vemment  of  manity  and  gentleness,  the  minds  of  many  of 

the  tycoon  issued  a  notification  at  Yeddo  to  the  prisoners  were  giving  way ;  that  &tuity 

the  effect  that  all  daimios  or  princes  (excepting  and  mental  stupor  were  becoming  very  oom- 

only  those  of  the  blood  royal,  and  also  those  mon,  and  occasional  suicides  occurred.    It  was 

intrusted  with  the  direction  of  aflairs)  should  also  enormously  expensive,  the  support  of  each 

respectively  withdraw  to  their  principalities,  criminal  costing  $260  per  year  while  the  savings 

The   Government  no  longer   requires  them  averaged  only  $18.    Ool.  Jebb,  who  had  now 

to  reside  at  Yeddo;  they  will  be  called  up  been  permanently  placed  in  the  oversight  of  the 

once  in  three  years  to  the  metropolis  for  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  deemed  it  necessary 

space  of  one  hundred  days.    The  Princes  of  to  modify  the  system  somewhat.    Accordingly 

Awarri,  Mito  and  Kishni,  being  of  the  blood  the  prisoners  were  only  retained  at  Pentonville 

royal,  will  reside  at  Yeddo  one  year  each,  by  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  then  either 

turns.  transported  to  North  or  West  Australia,  or  sent 

JEBB,  M^'or-General  Sir  Joshua,  R.  £.,  K  to  the  public  works  where  they  labored  in 

0.  B.,  an  English  statesman  and  writer  on  the  open  air,  and  in  gangs..  This  produced  some 

Penal  Law  and  Prison  discipline,  died  in  Lou-  improvement;  but  the  injurious  effect  of  the 

don,Jnne2^b,  1868,  ft;  the  age  of  seventy  years,  solitary  confinement  was  still  evident,  and  in 

He  had  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  the  prisons  subsequently  constructed,  the  sepa- 

had  first  come  into  prominent  notice  when  ration  was  far  less  rigorous  and  thorough  than 

stationed  in  Australia,  from  his  connection  with  it  had  been  at  Pentonville.    When  trani^orta- 
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tton  (witii  the  exception  of  200  or  800  sent  000,  whieh  nmnber  has  since  oonsiderablj 

annually  to  West  Anstralia)  was  at  last  defi-  decreased  by  persecntions.    The  Jews  in  the 

nitely  abandoned  in  1854,  there  was  a  serions  United  Stated  are  estimated  at  about  200,000. 

difficulty  in  providing  for  the  large  number  of  A  numerous  Jewish  population  is  dso  found  in 

convicts  at  once  thrown  upon  the  Government  Abvssinia. 

There  were  about  6,000  of  these,  and  the  num*  A  narrative  was  published,  in  1863,  by 
ber  was  rapidly  increasing,  while,  as  yet  there  the  **  Jewish  Chronide,"  of  London,  of  the 
was  no  adequate  provision  of  convict  prisons  disoo^ry  by  a  Jewish  Officer  in  the  British 
for  their  reception.  It  was  necessary  also  to  navy,  of  a  large  Jewish  city  in  China,  consist^ 
diminish  the  term  for  which  they  were  sen-  ing  of  over  1,000,000  souls,  speaking  the  orig-. 
tenced,  as  the  confinement  in  prisons  was  inal  saored  tongue,  keeping  their  own  laws,  and 
deemed  a  severer  punishment  than  transporta-  possessing  documents,  whidi  record  their  his- 
tion  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  The  tory  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  has  been  long 
prisons  under  Sir  Joshua^s  management  were  known  that  Jews  existed  in  Ohina.  From  the 
eompleted  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  time  when  the  Jesuits  pursued  their  mission- 
provision  made  for  employing  about  one  half  ary  effort  in  the  Chinese  empire,  it  has  been 
the  convicts,  those  who,  by  good  conduct,  were  no  secret  that  there,  as  in  India  and  •  re- 
deemed deserving,  on  the  public  works  at  motor  countries  still,  small  bands  of  Jews 
Portsmouth  and  Portland,  and  in  the  dockyards  were  found  maintaining  their  peculiar  national 
at  Dartmouth  and  Chatham.  Sir  Joshua  also  eharaoteristics,  and  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
reverted  to  the  old  system  of  Captain  McCon-  suits.  The  above  narrative,  however,  was  by 
ochie,  borrowing  from  it  the  idea  of  discharging  all  fiunlliar  with  the  condition  of  China  deem- 
the  most  exemplary  prisoners  before  the  expi-  ed  unworthy  of  <nredenoe. 
ration  of  their  sentence  on  "ticket  of  leave/'  Of  the  Jews  in  Western  Persia  some  inter- 
This,  when  guarded  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  by  esting  mtelligence  was  published  by  a  Jewish 
requiring  the  persons  to  report  regularly  for  a  pericndical  (the  "Caimel '-')  of  Wilna,  Russia: 
time  at  the  constabulary  headquarters,  tfnd  ^*  There  are,  says  this  account,  about  160  Jew- * 
placing  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  con-  ish  families  in  Balprosh,  the  principal  city  of 
stabulory  force,  proved  a  judicious  measure;  Mazsandron,  a  large  province  in  Western  Persia, 
but,  in  England,  without  such  precautions,  it  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  east  of  Media, 
became  a  serious  blunder,  and  unperilled  the  Altogether  Balprosh  has  a  population  of  about 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  So  loud  were  100,000  persons,  mostly  Persians.  The  Jews 
the  public  clamors  against  it  in  1865  and  1866,  of  the  city  trade  with  their  brethren  in  the 
and  again  in  1862  and  1868,  that  Sir  Joshua  land  of  Kittim  and  the  Great  Tartary,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  system.  The  «re  engaged  in  woollen  and  silk  manu&c- 
employment  of  convicts  on  the  public  works  tnres.  They  have  two  synagogues,  and  about 
also  proved  dangerous — several  mutinies  occur-  f[>nrteen  scrolls  of  the  law.  They  received 
ring  m  which  some  lives  were  lost  In  these  these  scrolls  from  Babel  (Bagdad?),  and 
manifold  difficulties,  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  retained  they  are  beantifully  wrirten.  They  reckon 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  in  fix>m  the  Babylonian  oaptivity ;  for,  according 
general  of  the  nation,  as  (i  conscientious,  care-  to  their  tradition,  their  fathers  immigrated  in 
fnl,  prudent  man,  who,  surrounded  by  serious  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  as  they  did 
embarrassments,  and  perhaps  lacking  in  the  not  obey  the  call  of  Ezra  the  scribe,  they  re- 
highest  order  of  genius,  yet  sought  to  do  his  mained  there  to  this  day.  The  Jews  there  live 
duty  honestly,  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  so  far  in  happiness  and  comfort  under  the  protection 
as  he  could  comprehend  what  that  duty  was.  of  the  shah,  who  favors  them  on  every  occa- 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented.  sion.  Indeed,  so  happy  are  they,  that  they  are 
JEWS.  The  present  number  of  Jews  is  es-  esteemed  as  princes  by  their  wretched  brethren 
timated  at  from  fire  to  seven  millions.  They  in  the  other  provinces.  When  the  labor  of  the 
are  most  numerous  in  Russia,  where  they  num-  day  is  over,  they  assemble  in  the  evenings  in  the 
ber,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  the  Eu-  synagogues,  and  there  read  the  Bible.  Some 
ropean  possessions,  1,425,784,  and  in  Siberia  of  them  also  study  the  Talmud  and  ethical 
7,077.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Po-  works.  These  books,  too,  are  imported  from 
land,  which  (in  1859)  had  699,875  Jews.  Of  the  Babel.  They  hare  three  schools,  in  which  the 
other  European  countries,  Austria  had  (in  1867)  children  are  taught  Hebrew  and  Persian. 
1,049,871  Jews,  Prussia,  254,785 ;  the  other  Among  themselves  they  speak  Persian,  and 
German  states,  together,  about  200,000 ;  En-  some  also  Hebrew." 
ropean  Turkey,  70,000 ;  Holland  (in  1859),  68,-  The  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  is  steadily 


890;  France,  inclusive  of  Algeria,  186,007 
Great  Britain,  about  40,000 ;  Belgium  1,600 
Denmark,  4,200;  Sweden  and  Norway,  900 
Switzeriand  (in  1860),  4,216;  Italy,  84,000 


increasing  by  immigration.  Jews  arrive  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  except  America,  in 
numbers  steadily  increasing,  and  exceeding 
thoee  of  many  centuries  before.    They  settle 


Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  10,000 ;  Portugal,  not  fmfy  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  in 

8.000.     Morocco  (according  to  Wertheimer's  the  country  towns  and  villages,  where  they  are 

Jahrhueh  der  Itraeliten)  ha^  before  the  out-  now  permitted  to  purchase  real  estate,  build 

break  of  the  last  war  with  Spain  about  840,-  houses,  and  cultivate  fidds  which  had  lain  des- 
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olote  sinoe  the  cUitb  of  HBdfiflo,  who  ehanged  nothing,  laughed  at  in  the  law  eonrfca,  dended 

the  name  of  Jerasalem  into  that  of  Aalia,  and  in  poblio,  oppressed  in  private,  their -oomplaintB 

forbade  the  Jews  to  approach  it^walls  within  disregarded,  their  rights  ignored,  and  ti^eir 

a  certain  distance.    The  present  population  of  adopted  home  made  for.them  a  place  of  misery 

Jerasalem  amounts,  according  to  the  carvful  and  ahamo.    The  account  of  their  sufferings 

estimates  of  Prof.  Tiachendorf,  to  8,000.  induced  that  celebrated  Jewish  philanthropist, 

An  account  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Gal-  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  undertake  a  journey 
cutta  says:  ** The  JcfWs  divide  themselv%s into  to  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  to  imploi*e  justice 
two  classes— the  European  and  the  Arabic,  of  for  Jiis  co-religionists.  He  brought  with  him 
whom  the  one  despises  the  other.  I  should  warm  letters  of  recommendation  from  Earl 
apprehend  that  tliis  is,  in  a  mnch  fidater  de-  Bnssel,  and,  on  arriving  in  Tangier,  he  pre- 
gree,  a  similar  division  to  that  between  the  so-  vailed  even  upon  the  minister  of  Bpain  to  in- 
called  White  Jews  and  Bkek  Jewa  of  Oocfain.  struct  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  the  ports 
The  Calcutta  Jews  may  always  be  distiagn&sh-  of  Morocco  to  **  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
ed by  their  costume  firom  the  other  inhabitants,  portnnity  which  may  arise  to  prevent  acts  of 
They  wear  a  Turkish  fes,  a  tight,  variegated  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Moorish  authorities 
vest,  a  waistcoat  in  tibe  strict  sense,  with  showy  against  the  Israelites ;  and  also  in  cases  of  no- 
buttons  and  loose,  white  sleeves,  open  at  the  torioua  injustice,  when  the  punishment  of  the 
end,  and  a  zouave  trowsers.  The  dress  of  lash  may  be  inflicted  in  order  to  extort  con- 
Jewesses,  /mti9  dvBbuB^  is  very  costly,  compre-  fession,  to  resolutely  interpose  their  influ^ce 
bending,  I  imagine,  a  considerable  portion  of  with  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  the  com- 
the  wealth  of  the  house,  in  costly  Jewels  richly  mission  of  such  act  of  barbarity." 
set  wherever  room  can  be  made  for.  them."  His  journey  to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  which 

The  Vnioerte  ImraeUU^tk  Jewish  paper  of  resnlt^d  in  obtaining  complete  liberty,  not  only 

Paris,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  an-  for  the  Jews,  but  for  all  non-Mohammedan  de- 

cient  judaizing  sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Tsub-  nbminations,  is  thus  described : 

botnlkl  It  says:  '^  To  the  heretics  of  the  third  •    „                   ,    ,^         .,.      ,.         :•     i_ 

category  belonjr  the  most  ancient  in  Russia-  ,  ^^  ^^  ^"  "jfc?  *^  ^  the  sultan,  and  uk 

xMWf^ij  U17AWU2S  uuv  uavDv  auvA^uv  ^  avuwu^  ju»tice  in  the  name  of  Ood  and  man.    He  pushed  up  the 

the  jodaizing  ones,  whose  ongm  dates  back  country  by  narches  of  fifteen  miles  a  day,  in  the  horse 

ft'om  the  period  when  Novgorod  was  still  in-  litter  vied  by  women«nd  the  sksk— his  name  and  the 

dulging  in  bold  dreams  of  independence,  and  nature  of  bis  errand  goinz  before  him.    He  was  re- 

when  the  Lithuanian  prince,  Michael  Olelko-  ^of^p jjf ^n"  hoS^^^ 

witsch,  amved  in  that  town,  in  o^r  to  take  ^lade  «  mona"  for  hU  retinUi-the  nam!  of  an  enter- 

charge  of  its  government.    Qe  was  followed  by  tainment  piorided  gratis  by  the  people,  and  subtracted 

some  Hebrews,  who  converted  many  inhabit-  from  the  taxes  which  they  anerward  pay  in  kind  to 

anU  to  their  fiuth,  and  thus  formed  the  re-  ***«  ^^    Reaching  Morocco,  the  parly  was  lodged 

markable  s^  winch  soon  spread  as  far«i  So\lf"L"t"e'^?;iil^g^^^^ 

Moscow,  and  which  has  maintained  itself,  de»-  f  iie  sultan  hears  peUtions  ud  gnrntis  audiences  from 

pite  all  persecutions,  to  our  days.    This  sect  is  the  saddle  of  his  Arab :  and  it  makes  all  the  difference 

now  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  '■P^^^'  ^bat  horse  he  rides  forth  to  meet  you  from  the 

'  Tsubbotniki '  (keepers  of  Saturday).  The  sec-  K^^S  J^  JL^lyt}^^,!^^  ^V^l^}^'  ?* '"'"  ^ 

4.«.:««.  «^...<^^»  4>ki»..^i*^  *»»«  II«v»^/».4>«fi«^  seated  upon  a  white  steed ;  if  clouds  of  displeasure  or 

turians  consider  l^emMlves  the  representottves  denial  darken  the  royal  mind,  a  gray  horsS  is  capari- 

of  pure  Divine  worship,  and  the  most  nutnful  aoned  and  mounted ;  and  if  anger,  oonfiscation,  or 

observers  of  the  law  of  Moses.    Nevertheless,  4lcath  be  in  the  wind,  he  conies  forth  x>n  a  black  chaig- 

they  know  but  Uttle  of  it.    They  confine  them-  ?«••  }i  f"  *  ^pwd  omen,  therefore,  tiiat,  when  the 

selves  to  the  observance  of  certain  rit^  such  ^oTA^^^TftlpceT:^^^^^^^^ 

as  circumCBion,  passover,  and  the  recitation  of  soldiers  and  people,  his  Majesty  made  his  appearance 

certain  psalms  in  Hebrew,  but  written  in  Bus-  from  the  Mchway  upon  a  sap«rb  barbof  spotless  white, 

sian  characters,  and  the  engagement  of  rabbia.  This  <«  Prince  of  Darkness  "  is,  in  fact,  «<  a  gentleman." 

Like  the  Jews,  they  wait  the  advent  of  the  true  SSi^J*]??*"!?*  ^'^  ^TS"^  ''S!?l^  f^mxrt^  the  spint 

\rA.a;«>i>    »aW;»/«ii  nk«U4^»»  ^/w.*^..^  ♦vl  and  fortitude  which  had  brought  his  silver  hairs  so  far 

Messiah,  rejecting  aU-  Christian  dootrinefl)  the  at  such  a  season ;  praised  the  well-known  exertions  of 

sacraments,  and  also  the  oath.^'              ,  the  Imronet  for  others,  not  of  his  race  only,  but  of  all 

The  odious  and  oppressive  laws,  which  in  most  creeds  in  other  oountries;  finally,  he  received  Tery 

of  the  Christian  countries  «have  for  centuries  gw^ousW  the  petition  for  justice.   A  few  days  aftej> 

;iy>«..»:*^i  *i»/k  T^nro  ^f  4i.^»«i  ^:»«i  -:»U4.  -.-  ^-.^«  ward  a  firman  appeared,  **  m  the  name  of  God  the 

deprived  the  Jews  of  equal  civil  nghta  or  even  merciful  and  gnicUs,"  granting  to  his  Jewish  sub- 

prohibited  altogether  their  residence,  are  more  jects  perfect  equality  of  nght  and  of  protection  under 

and  more  disappearing  from  modern  legisla-  the  law.   '*  Ftr,"  says  the  sultan,  with  truth,  not  the 

tion,  although  in  a  few  countries  they  are  still  [«•  «>«»d  op  welcome  because  it  is  tardy,  "injustice 

in  existenficT  "^'^  ^*  injustice  in  Hearen,  and  we  cannot  countenance 

rru   ^^^        i.  1-1                  M                xi         i?  i*  ^n  any  matter  affecting  either  the  Jews'  rights  or  the 

Ihe  most  notable  case  of  persecution  of  righu  of  others,  our  own  dignity  being  itself  opposed 

Jews  occurred,  in  1868,  in  Morocco,  a  country  to  soch  a  coarse.    All  persons  m  our  regard  hare  an 

in  which  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  in  gen-  ^u'J  <^ib  to  justice  and  if  any  person  dbonld  wrong 

oral  they  have  often  been  taxed,  fined,  beaten  STJT'^.'??!?^  S*®  •'•^•^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^  ****  ^""^^  ""^ 

with  "khoorbashes,"  bastinadoed  with  maise  ««»» P°°»»>  «»»™- 

canes ;  in  which  they  have  been  torn  fh>m  Among  the  Christian  countries,  Switzeriand 

their  shops  by  agas  and  emirs  to  work  for  is  especially  distinguished  for  intolerant  laws 
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with  regard  to  the  Jews.  In  the  canton  of  another  was  chosen  into  the  conunittee  to  give 
Aargan  a  mi^rityofthe  voters  declared  against  •expression  %o  the  desire  of  the  islands  for  an- 
giving  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  snffrage,  and  on  nezation  to  Grf  eece.  Fears  were  however  en- 
March  Idth,  the  Grand  Oonncil  (the  legisiatnre)  tertained  that  the  ann^ation  might  greatly 
resolved  the  same  by  seventy^nine  against  deteriorate  their  condition, 
sixty-one  votes.  The  Federal  Oonncil  of  Berne,  England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
however-<-*the  supreme  anthority  of  the  Swiss  States  were  hitherto  the  only  eoontries  in 
Confederation— on  being  appeded  to  by  the  which  the  Jews  had  established  a  denomina- 
Jews,  decided  that  all  political  rights  are  to  be  tional  organixation.  In  Italy,  daring  last  year, 
as  much  eiyoyed  by  the  Jewish  as  by  the  a  Congress  of  Italian  Ii»aelites  was  opened  at 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  The  Ferrara  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  *^  Ardiives 
Federal  Oonncil  hesitated,  however,  in  the  Israelites"  contains  an  aoconnt  of  the  proceed- 
commercial  treaties  concluded  with  several  ings  of  this  congress,  from  which  we  take  the 
foreign  nations,  to  grant  for  the  Jewish  citi-  following  particolars : 

zens  of  such  nations  a  general  right  of  free  set-  D«l«gatM  from  81  It^han  ooagMgations  were  pies- 
tlement  in  every  canton.  The  Chamber  of  odI  ana  the  uUaoet  hamumy  wad  g^od  feeling  pre- 
Deputies  of  Holland  rejected  on  this  account,  y»"«  u  They.commenced  proceeding  by  acknowledg- 
on^une  15th,  1868  the  treaty  concluded  witS  -f,  S^e^llCallS*-^^^^ 
Switzerland,  by  thirty-three  agamst  seventeen  gion  of  regret  to  the  oong»pitioB»  prevented  firom 
votes.  From  a  memoir  which  the  minister  of  paztieipating  in  the  oommon  joy.  Jnst  three  eenturies 
the  United  States  of  America  presented  to  the  •«<>, »  «wigreM  of  the  ItaMan  rabbis  was  held  at  Fer- 
Federal  Council,  it  appears  that  there  are  [wa,  to  deHberate  on  the  mean*  of  averting  the^storm 
A«7u««iu  v^vuuuu,  &u  a|#£/«»««  "t?*,  •*«'*«  »^  hovenng  over  them,  m  consequence  of  the  rifforous 
among  the  cantons  seven  in  which  the  Jews  prohibition  of  Jewish  scientific  and  theological  works, 
have  complete  religious  liberty,  while  in  seven  Now  it  was  an  assemblage  of  free  Jewish  citizens,  meet- 
others  they  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  reside,  log  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution  and  equal 
To  the  latter  class  belong  the  half-canton  Bar  onhl'ltXn^S*Slm*^*^  ^"^^  *°*^  ""'^"^  amelioration 
sel  county  (Baselland),  where  whoever  re-  ^  The  Coimss  ha^^ng  organized  by  electing  as  Its 
ceives  a  Jew  into  his  family  or  premises,  is  chairman  fiof.  Giuseppe  Cbvi,  one  of  the  editors  of 
fined  800  florins,  and  who  rents  a  store  to  a  the  ^d^uaaiort  JsraeUta,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 
Jew  60  florins.  Government  to  pass  a  law  that  should  protect  Jewish 


who  received,  on  the  whole,  equal  rights  be-  proselytiog  in  hospitals  and  other  public  institntions. 

fore  the  law  with  the  Christians,  but  remained  ft  was  determined  to  s«id  sU  future  collections  for 

deprived  of  the  right  of  suflfrage  aa  weU  as  of  ***?  5f  °f  ^*  ^^  ^?  P^J  °^  ^^*  ^""^^  ^V"^  ^*^?^  ^^^^' 

!•   .i»w    2           ^^        oMi**€.<5«  OB  iTFvu  ■»  v&  ^^j  ^ljg  intervention  of  messengers.    A  resolution  was 

eligibility  to  any  office.  nl^o  adopted  to  ask  the  Itriian  Legislative  Chambers 

By  this  concession  of  civil  rights  the  Jews  of  for  a  grant  toward  the  sunport  of  Jewish  worship,  as 

Holstein  lose  their  autonomy  which  they  en-  lw>g  as  it  is  accorded  to  otlwr  religious  bodies. 

joyed  ever  since  their  settlwnent  in  the  duchy.  ,  A  ^t*°*  It^^^^  ^  "^^  ""^  feeling,  in  the  deliber- 

T^r**!/^    lu                          •rr^ 7^  «       n    y^  '  aliens  of  the  Congress,  was  a  society  for  the  publica- 

Hitherto  they  were  permitted  to  try  their  own  ^^^^  ^f  moral  and  religious  books.   It  was  finally 

causes  in  accordance  with  rabbinical  law,  and  agreed  that  each  congregation  be  recommended  to 

the  verdicts  were  acknowledged  by  the  Gov-  oontribirte  l,ooo  francs  annnsUy  toward  the  diffusion 

ernment.    They  further  possessed  the  right  of  ^  books  to  be  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for 

either  receiving   or  excluding  foreign   Jews  in?2fe^etfcc  to  marriages,  it  was  resolved  to  pettlion 

without  consulting  the  authorities.     Their  re-  ti^^  Government  for  exemption  from  the  general  law, 

ligious  affairs  were  administered  exclusively  by  ■bonid  tins,  in  defevenoe  to  the  Catholic  interpretation 

their  chief  rabbi,  and  no  secular  power  had  the  of  ccrtam  biblical  passages,  forbid  divorces ;  but  in 

right  to  intorfere      All  these  privileges  the  SIj-?,  ^^^^adT^tcot S?^^^^^^^ 

Jews  of  Holstem  have  cheerfully  renounced  in  ^^  the  next  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  establisb- 

exchange  for  the  right  of  no  longer  forming  a  iog  a  rabbinical  seminary  for  the  kingdom. 

state  in  the  state.  A  propoeal  was  olfiered  that  the  Coneress  convene 

(The  Duchy  of  Lauenbnrg,  which,  Uke  that  f  »3r«>drof  Italian  /•^j^/'^.T^"  ^ 

of  Holstein,  has  hitJierto  iSen  subject  to  the  |SSr     •                       ^ 

crown   of  Denmark,  though  forming  at  the  The  Congress  then  apfwlnted  an  Executive  Com- 

same  time  part  of  the  German  Confederacy,  mittee,  «ha»ed  with  carrying  out  its  resolutions,  and 

still  perseveres  in  its  intolerance.      In  this  vested  with  these  function^  viz.,  to  watch  over  the  pnn- 

A^^i^S  ^^  j^-r  ia  «./.«».{^^  */^  Hw^  «««•  aitah  ciples  sanctioned  by  the  Congress ;  to  receive  suggcs- 

duchy  no  Jew  m  permitted  to  live,  nay,  even  ^.t;,  ^„,  co-religionists  on  matters  of  general  iliter- 

to  stay  over  night.  est ;  to  comply  wtth  them  if  desirable,  and  within  the 

A  special  hatred  against  the  Jews  is  shown  limits  of  its  own  power,  or  to  convene,  if  necessary,  a 

by  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  and  Greece.     New  i»w  general  Conffress.          ,    ^  ,,  ,              ,, 

,.roofBofithavektelyWnforni8h«ibybloo^  A'SSe^tos'fe  ^^^^cot'^u^^ .^i 

note  against  the  Jews  at  Gaktejin  the  Danubian  fneet  to  deliberate  on  questions  of  general  interest, 

principalities,  and  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.    A  the  first  session  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1866, 

more  liberal  spirit  began  to  prevail  in  the  at  a  eity  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Com- 

Ionian  Islands.    There,  in  186S,  a  Jew  was  for  naittce. 

the  first  time  admitted  to  a  masonic  lodge,  and  The  Congress  also  adopted  a  constitution  on 
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condition  that  three  fourths  of  the  oongre^a*-  has  at  last  heen  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
tions  which  had  sent  delegates  shodKl  give  their .  The  Jewish  congregations  have  heen  forhidden 
adhesion  to  the  proposed  organization.  The  to  elect  foreigners  as  their  chiefs,  and  a  goy- 
president  of  the  provisional  committee  ap-  emmental  order  farther  enacts  that  the  sed  of 
pointed  by  the  delegates,  Professor  Giuseppe  the  chief  rabbi  should  be  divided  into  two 
Levi,  of  Yercelli,  officially  announced  in  the  parts :  one  half  to  be  in  his  charge,  and  the 
last  number  of  the  ^^Educatore  Israelita"  that  other  in  that  of  certain  delegates  of  the  sub- 
twenty-four  of  the  congregations  represented  altem  rabbis.  This  decision  is  considered  as  a 
had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  constitutioD,  complete  victory  of  the  conservatives, 
and  that  seven  others  which  were  not  repre-  ^*  The  orthodox  party  in  Wiirtemberg,"  says  a 
sented  likewise  adopted  the  organization ;  and  Jewish  paper  of  this  country,  **  is  beginning  to 
that,  consequently,  the  Italian  Jewish  central  protest  against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
organization  was  duly  constituted.  It  appears  centralizing  Oberkirchenbehdrde  (upper  church 
that  the  congregations  which  either  dissented  authority),  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
or  have  not  yet  declared  themselves,  form  only  which  deprives  the  congregations  of  their  in- 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  Jewish  population  of  dependence.  It  was  lately  stated  in  the  Leg- 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  islature  by  a  member  opposed  to  ecclesiastical 
In  several  countries  the  Jewish  community  encroachments,  that  the  said  central  authority 
was  rent  by  grave  dissenaiona.  In  Constanti-  kept  a  synagogue  closed  for  seven  weeks,  be- 
nople  a  violent  dispute  pending  between  the  cause  the  congregation,  disHking  the  sermons 
progressive  party  of  the  Jewirfi  community,  of  a  new  rabbi  appointed  by  this  authority, 
headed  by  the  Chacham  Bashi,  and  the  con-  refused  to  attend  them.  This  central  authority 
servatives,  led  by  a  number  of  subaltern  rabbis,  belongs  to  the  extreme  reform  party.^^ 
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KAMEHAMEHA  IV.,  Alezandbb  Liho-  1862,  were  Thomas  Carney,  Republican,  and 
LiHo,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bom  at  W.  B.  WagstafT,  Democrat.  Governor  Carney 
Honololu,  Feb.  9th,  1834,  died  in  that  city,  Be-  received  9,990  vofces,  and  Mr.  TTagstaff  6,464.  i 
cember  — ,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  Kame-  The  Legislature  elected  m  1863  was  Bepublican  |  / 
hameha  III.  He  received  a  good  education  and  Union  by  a  very  large  minority.  They 
from  Protestantmissionaries  on  the  island,  and  Democratic  members  constituting  only  one 
afterward  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  representatives, 
the  United  States.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  Robert  Crdzier,  Republican  Union,  was  chosen 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  October,  1854,  Chief  Justice,  for  six  years,  in  Nov.,  1868,  by 
and,  in  1856,  married  Miss  Emma  Rooker,  about  18,000  migority. 
daughter  of  an  English  physician.  He  was  The  State  has  a  funded  debt  of  $181,000,  of 
amiable  in  his  disposition,  though,  like  most  which  $150,000  (7  per  cent,  bonds)  are  due 
of  his  countrymen,  subject  to  violent  fits  of  July,  1870,  and  the  remainder,  $31,000,  was 
passion  and  jealousy  which,  in  his  case,  were  due  in  July,  1863.  It  has  also  a  floating  debt 
aggravated  by  habits  of  intemperance.  In  1859  of  $48,509.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  in 
he  attempted  to  murder  his  secretary,  during  collecting  the  taxes  in  portions  of  the  State, 
a  paroxysm  of  jealousy  against  his  wife,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  the  finances 
when  returning  reason  showed  him  his  folly,  of  the  State  are  now  improving.  The  school 
he  was  so  much  humiliated  that  he  offered  to  system  of  the  State  is  not  yet  very  fully  de- 
abdicate  the  throne,  but  was  persuaded  to  re-  veloped,  and  very  little  of  the  school  fund 
Bume  his  duties.  The  death  of  his  only  son,  lands  have  been  sold.  Of  the  14,766  persons 
the  Prince  of  Hawaii->bom  May  20th,  1858,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
died  August  26th,  1862— unhappily  increased  in  the  State  in  1863,  8,593  were  enrolled  as 
his  tendency  to  intoxication,  and  probably  having  attended  school  some  part  of  the  year, 
shortened  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  They  had  been  taught  by  210  teachers,  and 
elder  brother.  Lot  Kamehameha,  who  had  pre-  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  had  been 
viously  been  minister  of  the  interior,  and  com*  $15,756.90.  The  State  Legislature  has  passed 
mandant  of  the  army.  acts  for  the  location  and  organization  of  a  State 

KANSAS,  a  Western  Central  State  of  the  university,  a  State  normal  school  and  an  agri- 
United  States,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  May,  cultural  college,  and  there  are  besides,  four 
1864,  admitted  as  a  State  January  29th,  1861.  other  colleges  in  l^e  State,  all  of  them,  as  yet. 
It  has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  had  in  their  infancy,  but  with  fur  prospects  ox 
a  population  in  1860  of  107,206  inhabitants,  future  success.  A  college  has  been  organized 
The  Governor  and  other  State  officers  were  on  the  Ottawa  reservation,  20  miles  from  Law- 
elected  in  Nov.,  1862,  for  two  years,  and  there  rence,  the  land  for  the  endowment  of  which 
was  no  election  in  1868  except  for  Legislature,  was  contributed  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
Chief  Justice  and  local  officers.  The  candidates  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  institution  for 
for  Governor  in  the  election  of  November,  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  the 
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insane.    A  State  penitentiary  is  building  near  the  limits  of  iDdependenoe,  Hickman's  Mill,  Pleasaot 

Leavenworth.    Kansas  has  been  very  active  in  Hijl  and  Haprisonville,  and  except  those  in  Kaw  town- 

ita  «snnnnrt  nf  tliA  xenr   hnvintr  fnnii«hA/l  ovai-  »hip,  Jackson  cooDty,  north  of  this  creek  and  west  of 

i  ?  aaS^?                       t '  '^^^^^  tumisned  over  the  Jjig  Blue,  embracing  Kansas  City  and  Westport, 

14,000    troops,    or   about   one   seventh  of  its  are  hereby  ordered  to  remove  from   their   present 

'  actual  population,  and  its  troops,  a  large  por-  places  of  residence  within  fifteen  days  from  the  dale 

tion   of  them  cavalry,  and   trained  to   ser-  "®I®<*'^ 
Vice  in  the    previous   border 

proved  their  valor  on  most  of  

of  the  West.    In  the  operations  in  Missouri,  wilf  recVi^ee  from'him  wiidficates  "sWing ^ 

Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  they  have  their  loyalty  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 

particularly  distinguished  thenaselves,  both  as  it  can  be  sworn.     All  who  have  reoeived  such  certifi- 

partisautroopsand  a«  the  most  unflmcMngand  S^i^lLS'.St^^tfrSr/J^roriri'Txc'J^ 
untiring  soldiers  m  the  line.  I  he  Btate,  es-  the  counties  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  All 
pecially  toward  its  eastern  border,  has  suffered  others  shall  remove  out  of  this  district.  Officers  corn- 
severely  from  the  raids  of  the  irregular  Con-  nianding  companies  and  detachments  serving  in  com- 
federate  troops  and  guerilla  bands  from  Mis-  JgJ^^  "^^  ^  *****  ^^  par^jraph  is  promptly 
souri  and  Arkansas,  who  have  ravaged  and  aU  hay  or  grain  in  the  field  or  under  shelter  in  the 
plundered  the  border  towns  and  murdered  district  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  required  to 
their  citizens  as  often  as  they  had  opportunity,  remove  within  reach  of  the  military  stations  after  the 
Irregular  Federal  troops  raised  to  oppose  and  ^^f  September  next,  wiU  be  taken  to  such  stoUons 
•r>xr^«^.  ♦T^«««  •«;;!«  -k-TTA  -i^f^^iiaf^ii  JTn  oA««o  and  turned  over  to  the  proper  officers  there,  and  are- 
revenge  these  raids,  have  retaliated  on  peces-  ^^  ^f  t^e  amount  so  turned  over  made  to  the  district 

sionists  on  the  borders  oi  Missouri  ana  Arkan-  headquarters,  specifying  the  names  of  all  loyal  owners 

sas,  and  have  rendered  some  of  the  counties  and  the  amount  of  such  produce  taken  from  them.   All 

alom?  the  line  almost  a  desert.  S™"°  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^"^  '°  ^^^^  districts  after  the  flth  of 

The  most  atrocious  outrage  of  the  war  was  fe^ei  ^*'  """^  convenient  to  such  stotions,  wiU 
the  attack  of  Col.  QuantroU  and  his  band  of 

Confederate  guerillas  upon  the  thriving  city  Quantrell  and  his  band  of  marauders  still 
of  Lawrence,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1868.  The  I^overed  around  the  Kansas  border,  and  on  the 
attack  was  made  in  the  early  morning,  and  ^*^  ^^  October,  having  ascertained  that  M^or- 
entirely  without  warning.  The  citizens,  un-  General  Blunt  and  his  escort  were  on  their 
armed,  were  unable  to  make  any  defence,  and  "w^y  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Scott, 
were  many  of  them  shot  down  in  the  streets  Kansas,  and  near  that  fort,  he  disguised  his 
in  cold  blood.  The  Eldridge  House,  the  largest  ro^n,  about  800  in  number,  in  Federal  uniforms, 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  all  the  stores  on  Massa-  ^^^  attacked  the  little  body  of  about  100  men 
chusetts  street,  the  principal  business  street,  composmg  the  escort,  very  suddenly,  intend- 
were  plundered  and  burned,  as  were  many  ^S  ^  capture  General  •  Blant,  who  was  es- 
dwellings  and  stores  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  pecially  obnoxious  to  these  guerillas  from 
Two  hundred  and  five  men  were  killed  and  his  l^aWt  of  hanging  promptly  all  of  them 
many  others  wounded.  No  women  or  children  whom  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  The  escort 
were  killed  or  wounded,  though  one  assailant  broke,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  but 
snapped  his  pistol  at  Miss  Lydia  Stone,  a  heroic  Gen.  Blunt  succeeded  in  rallying  nine  of  them, 
woman,  who  had  exposed  her  life  for  the  pres-  a^d  kept  th«  guerillas  at  bay  till  he  could  rejoin 
ervation  of  others.  Several  of  the  churches  ^}^  own  forces,  which  were  near.  Seventy- 
were  destroyed,  and  the  property  stolen  and  «lglit  of  the  escort  w^re  killed,  most  of  them 
burned  was  estimated  to  exceed  the  value  of  ^^o*  ^own  after  surrender;  among  the  number 
$2,000,000.  Quantrell,  the  leader  of  the  gan^  was  M^'or  Curtis,  a  son  of  if  ajor-General  Cur- 
had  been  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Lawrence;  tis,  who  was  on  General  Blunt's  staff.  It  was 
Senator  Lane  (General  James  H.  Lane)  was  in  supposed  by  the  Confederates  that  Gen.  Blunt 
Lawrence  at  the  time,  but  succeeded  in  avoid-  was  among  the  killed. 

ing  the  guerillas,  and  as  soon  as  they  left  the  There  have  been  in  Kansas,  and  probably  in 
town,  raised  such  force  as  could  be  gathered  "Western  Missouri,  also,  a  considerable  number 
and  started  in  pursuit.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  men,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  while  pro- 
of the  guerillas  were  overtaken  and  slain,  but  fessing  to  belong  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
the  remainder  got  away  safely  with  their  plun-  liave  been  ready  to.  plunder  and  rob,  in  the 
der.  Much  indignation  was  felt  by  the  citizens  name  of  freedom,  all  against  whom  they  could 
of  Kansas  at  the  alleged  remissness  of  General  raise  any  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
Ewing,  who  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  federates.  These  "  jayhawkers,"  as  they  were 
Kansas  and  Western  Missouri,  and  of  General  called,  had  really  as  little  interest  m  the  suc- 
Schofield,  who  commanded  the  department  of  cess  of  the  Union  cause  as  their  counterparts, 
Missouri.  Two  days  after  the  attack.  Gen.  the  guerillas,  had  In  that  of  the  Confederates ; 
Ewing  issued  the  following  order :  the  controlling  motive  being  in  both  instances 

,  ^  ,     ,^  ,^  the  obtaining  of  plunder  for  their  own  emolu- 

General  Ordsr,  No,  11.  ment 

All             V  .  ^^""f  ?^' ^r '  ^"^Ti^^A^n  KENKICK.  Francis   Patbiok,  D.  D.,  an 

tiet'&li'llLTtUn'a^t^^^^^^^^  American  Roman   Oati^olicp^^^^^ 

in  this •istrict,  except  those  livmg  within  one  mile  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  8d,  1797,  died  m  Balti- 
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more,  Jolj  8th,  1868.    He  reoeived  a  olassioal  of  whiob,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  the  whole  of 

education  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  the  New  Testament  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

sent  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  Chnrch,  spending  Old  Testament  had  been  published.    It  is  il- 

two  years  at  the  house  of  the  Lazarists,  and  Instrated    by  copious  notes,    and  is  destined 

four  years  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  probably  to  supersede  the  Douay  version  in 

where,  in  1821,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.    In  general  use.    Among  the  occasional  and  mis- 

the  same  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  cellaneous  writings  of  the  Archbishop  may 

and  on  die  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  be  mentioned   the  article  '^  Roman  Catholic 

the  Propaganda,  was  appointed  head  of  an  Ec-  Church,"  in  the  Nkw  Amebioan  CTCLOPiSDiA. 

clesiastical   Seminary  recently  established  in  Archbishop  Eenrick  was  noted  for  his  purity 

Bardstown,  Zy.    At  this  place  he  passed  nine  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  for  the 

years,  visiting  occasionally  the  scattered  mis-  sagacity  of  his  judgment  and  his  moderation  in 

sions  of  the  diocese,  and  succeeding,  by  his  counsel.    At  the  same  time,  when  the  occasion 

ability  and  energy,  in  establishing  the  seminary  demanded  energy  of  action,  he  was  energetic, 

upon  a  firm  basis.  firm  and  courageous.    It  was  during  his  epis 

In  1830  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Arath,  copate  that  the  anti-Catholic  riots  occurred  in 

in  partibtts  infldeliutn,  and  at  the  same  time  Philadelphia,  atkd  his  efforts  in  allaying  the 

appointed  coadjutor  to   Bishop  Conwell,  of  strife  and  turmoil,  and  in  preventing  acts  of 

Philadelphia,  with  powers  of  administrator  in  retaliation  by  his  own  people,  are  gratefnUy 

that  diocese.    On  Dr.  ConwelPs  death,  in  1842,  remembered.    During  the  troubles  which  suc- 

he  became  his  successor,  and  in  1851  he  was  ceeded  the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebellion  he 

transferred  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Bal-  remsined  loyal  to  his  adopted  country,  and, 

timore,  of  which  he  retained  the  charge  until  notwithstanding  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman 

his  death.    In  1852  he  presided  over  the  first  Catholic  population  of  Baltimore,  including  the 

Roman  Catholic  council  with  plenary  powers  congregation  at  the  Cathedral,  where  he  usually 

held  in  the  United  States,  as  ^'  Apostolical  Del-  officiated,  sympathized  with  the  secessionists  of 

egate,"  and  in  1859  the  Pope  conferred  upon  the  Southern  States,  he  never  failed  to  ineul- 

him  and  his  successors  the  ^'primacy  of  honor,^^  cate  obedience  to  the  powers  placed  in  au- 

which  gives  them  precedence  over  all  Roman  thority  over  the  people,  and  amidst  frequent 

Catholic  prelates  in  the  country.  manifestations  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction 

The  deceased  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  persisted  in  invoking  the  customary  bleasing 
learned  men  and  vigorous  writers  of  his  creed  on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
in  tiie  United  States,  being  equally  distinguished  was  indefatigable  in  extending  the  influence 
as  a  controversialist  and  a  biblical  critic  Dur-  and  power  of  his  church,  and  while  Bishop  of 
ing  his  residence  in  Bardstown,  he  published  Philadelphia,  founded  the  theological  seminary 
"Letters  from  Omicron  to  Omega"  (1828),  em-  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  in  tiiat  city,  and  in- 
bodying  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doc-  troduoed  into  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  the 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  had  been  attacked  Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  tiiemselves  to  the 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  President  of  Danville  care  of  Magdalen  Asylums. 
College,  Ky.,  writing  under  the  signature  of  KENTUCKY.  The  State  of  Kentucky  was 
"  Omega."  He  also  published  a  series  of  let-  comparatively  exempt  from  invasion  by  any 
ters  "  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Holy* See  and  the  Confederate  force  during  1868.  Some  attacks 
authority  of  General  Councils  "  (1887)i  in  reply  were  made  upon  the  railroad  trains  running 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  several 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont,  subsequently  raids  were  made  by  small  bands  of  the  enemy 
enlarged  and  reprinted  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  «pon  many  towns  in  the  State.  Gen.  Morgan, 
Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  Vindicated,"  and  an-  also,  with  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men 
other  series  of  letters  entitled  ^'  Vindication  of  marched  firom  the  Cumberland  river  in  Tennes- 
the  Catholio  Church  "  (1855),  in  reply  to  Bish-  see  across  the  State,  capturing  several  towns, 
op  Hopkins^s  *^End  of  Controversy  Contro-  and  passing  into  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Previously, 
verted."  Of  the  same  class  of  publications  on  the  28d  of  March,  Gen.  Gilmore  overtook, 
were  his  '^  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification  by  forced  marches,  a  body  of  the  enemy  under 
Explained  and  Vindicated"  (1841),  and'*  Treat-  OoL  Pegram  at  Somerset,  in  Pulaski  county, 
ise  on  Baptism"  (1848).  where  a  sharp  contest  ensued.    The  force  of 

The  works,  however,  which  constitute  bis  Gen.  Gilmore  was  twelve  hundred  to  two  thon- 
chief  daim  to  theological  eminence,  are  his  sand  mounted  men.  Sixty  prisoners  were  cap- 
Latin  treatises  on.  dogmatic  theology  (Theo-  tured,  and  the  enemy  routed.  During  the  night 
logia  Dogmatiea^  4  vols.,  1889-^40),  and  moral  they  retreated  across  the  riv^r,  leaving  behind 
theology  {Theologia  Marali^  8  vols.,  1841-43),  them  four  hundred  cattle,  which  were  reoover- 
which  form  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  ed  by  €^n.  Gilmore.  These  expeditions  not 
are  used  as  text  books  in  nearly  all  the  Roman  only  caused  great  excitement  in  some  parts  of 
Catholic  seminaries  in  the  United  States.  En-  the  State,  but  inflicted  severe  loss  of  property 
larged  editions  of  both  treatises  have  recently  upon  the  inhabitants. 

been  publbhed  in  Belgium.  During  the  latter  The  number  of  tiie  enrolled  militia  of  Ken- 
part  of  his  life  he  was  chiefiy  employed  upon  tucky  was  119,677.  Out  of  this  number  87,- 
a  revised  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  444  entered  the  Federal  service  for  three  years ; 
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11,011  for  one  year ;  418  for  nine  months,  and  were  sabseqnentlj  adopted  in  the  Senate,  with 

1,770  for  sixty  days ;  making  an  aggregate  of  the  ezoeption  of  the  11th : 

51,638,  which  was  almost  one  half  of  those  be-  i.  R^olted,  That  our  inrtitotioos  an  assailed  by  an 

tween  the  military  ages.    Smce  the  begmmng  armed  rebellion  on  one  side,  which  can  only  be  met  by 

of  the  war  the  State  had  advanced  on  aoconnt  the  sword;  and  on  the  other  by  unconstitutional  acts        / 

of  the  United  States  Government,  in  recruiting,  jf  Congress/and  startling  nsurpations  of  power  by  the     1/ 

arming,  eqmppmg,  snbsisting,  and 
nnteers,  to  November  30th,  1863, 

$2,196,611.  Of  this  sum  $861,221  was:  

$605,000  credited  as  the  proportion  of  taxes  nnlAwlbl  and  unconstitutional  acts  which  hare  already 

levied  on  the  State,  leaving  a  balance  of  $780,-  lL"?S?]liffS'lt^'S^ 

QOA      'Kr^i^^TUv.^^ton^f,.,.  ^?»«  /^^r.Tt4^;^  ^  *u^  we  mvote  the  aid  of  all  patriotic  men  to  avert  the  erils 

890.    Notwithstanding  many  counties  of  the  that  threaten  our  fWje  institutions. 

State  had  been  so  overrun  by  mvaders  anddes-  2.  Smhid,  That  this  General  Assembly  declares, 
olated  by  guerillas  and  marauders  that  no  ^  before  it  has  oflentimes  declared,  that  the  State  of 
revenue  could  be  collected  within  them,  the  Kentucky  hath  ejcr  bwn,  and  is  Joyal  to  tlw  Govern- 
state  of  the  Treasury  for  four  years  pre^nted  Sfn^idt^'m^SSSf  th'a^^y^^^^^ 
the  following  results :  and  foreign  ibes.  '  -^  "» 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1860... $126,048  01  8.  .Sito^fMdL  That  this  General  Assembly  reoogniies 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1861.. . .  280,111  65  a  manifest  difference  hetween  the  administration  of  the 
Balance  in  Treasury,  October  10th,  1862.. . .  459,708  80  government  and  the  government  itself— the  one  is  trans- 
Balance  in  Treasury, October  10th,  1868... .  808,887  00  >tory.  limited  in  duration  only  to  that  period  of  time 
_  _  ,.  .  ^,  _  ,  _  ^  ,  for  which  the  ofSoers  elected  by  the  people  are  charg- 
The  declme  in  the  valuation  of  property  m  ed  with  the  conduct  of  the  same;  the  otiieris  perma- 
the  State  in  1862,  as  compared  with  1860,  was  nent,  intended  hy  iU  founders  to  endure  forever. 

over  166  millions.  The  largest  items  of  decline  tJ^^;^»    • 'i**^***  9-^J®'^  Assembly  now.  in  tiie 

«««^  ;«  *\^^  ««ir.A  ^fi  ^^^A\*xA  oi««^«*i      T«  fi,^  exercise  of  its  nght  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  Na- 

were  in  the  value  of  land  and  slaves.    In  the  tional  Executive,  enters  its  solemn  protest  agamst  the 

former  it  was  over  50  millions,  and  m  the  lat-  Proclamation  of  the  Proaident  of  the  United  States, 

ter  over  80  millions.  dated  Ist  of  January,  1868^  by  which  he  assumes  to 

The  institutions  for  education  in  the  State  are  emancipate  all  slaves  within  certain  Statw,  holding 

ei^t  <K>llegeB,  thr«,  theological  .chodta,  two  *^?.'SJ|S^Sr^"^^*'2:L'£ltT«l«« 

medical  schools,  and  one  law  scnooL.    Ine  ais-  that  the  newer  which  has  recently  been  assumed  by 

trict  public  schools  of  the  State#iumber  nearly  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whereby,  under 

five  thousand,  and  are  sustained  by  the  income  the  guiM  of  military  necessity,  he  has  proclaimed  and 

of  a  fund  and  local  taxation.    The  charitable  funded  martial  law  over  States  where  war  did  not  ex- 

•    X -4.  2-                .  r^-      ,     -      J  J      V      •t"*^  ist,  and  has  suspended  the  wnt  of  haheoi  eorma,  is 

institutions  consist  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ^riWarranted  by  Ue  Constitution,  and  its  tendS^  is 

at  Danville,  a  blind  asylum  at  LouisviJle,  an  to  subordinate  civil  to  militaiy  authority,  and  to  snb- 

asylum  for  the  feeble  minded  at  Frankfort,  and  vert  constitutional  and  free  government 

lunatic  asylums  at  Lexington  and  Hopkins-  «•  f!!?%55*^»***"  ^°!f.'^  i^embly  declines  to 

.11             ^                           or  accept  the  President  s  proposition  for  emancipation,  as 

^*"S'                   .  ^.            ,    ,      /^               ^     xv  contained  in  his  Proclamation  of  the  19th  of  Maj,  1862. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  7.  Smohtd,  That  this  General  Assembly  deems  it 

endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  ao-  proper  further  to  declare  that  it,  together  with  all  the 

cepted  by  the  State,  and  consisted  of  scrip  for  *py?l J>«>ple  of  the  State,  would  harwith  pleasure  and 

880  000  «,j.8  of  public  lands.                   .  ^^'g2rS'Sllr!h'l5lS^^SS"'to^,'SS! 

The  public  works  of  improvement  m  the  emment  of  the  Union,  and  would,  in  such  event,  corw 

State  consiBt  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  dialljr  and  earnestly  cooperate  with  them  in  the  les- 

canal,  24  miles  around  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  toration  of  peace,  and  the  procurement  of  such  gnaran- 

river ;  the  works  to  secure  sUck  water  naviga-  }fj  "  ^"^^  «^^«  ■^^""^y  ^  «^  **»<^  interests  and 

tion  for  260  miles  in  Kentucky  river ;  also  for  %^  imh^,  That  Kentucky  will  adhere  to  the  Con- 

281  miles  m  the  Lickmgnver;  also  for  175  stitutioa  and  the  Union,  as  the  best,  it  may  be  the  last, 

miles  in  the  Green  river,  and  100  miles  of  Bar-  hope  of  popular  freedom;  and  for  all  the  wrongs  which 
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river.  The  railroads  in  some  porticms  of  the  ™*y  have  been  committed,  or  eviU  which  my  exist, 
af«4>^  !»-««.  «r.^«««^  ;«.  ^^no^x^n^Tw^A  rxf  *T,A  «-o.^  wIll  scck  redress  under  the  Constitution,  and  within 
State  have  suffered  m  consequence  of  the  w«  ^he  Union,  by  the  peaceful  but  powerful  and  iiresistible 
Tracks  have  been  torn  up  and  bridges  and  roU^  agency  of  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people. 
ing  stock  destroyed.  The  number  of  miles  of  9.  Beiohtd,  That  this  Genersl  Assembly  hails  with 
railroad  previous  to  these  disasters  was  625.  pleasurable  hope  the  recent  manifestations  of  conser- 

Tho  podtion  of  Kentucky,  as  one  of  fte  bor-  JS{SS/^te'n^"r'l.S''eEa:lS'.^S!:v' 
der  Slave  States,  imparted  more  than  oniinary  ,^^  ^  ^^  tamest  of  a  good  purpose  on  theS  part  to 
mterest  to  the  political  proceedings  in  the  oodperatewithall  other  loyal  citizens— give  security  to 
State.  The  Legiedature,  elected  in  August,  1861,  the  riehto  of  every  section,  and  maintain  the  Union 
commenced  its  last  session  at  Frankfort  early  ^^f  jf^  oHbc^re  ^ibliJ!*  ^*^  "^^^  wdained  by  the 
in  January,  1868.  The  measures  presented  in  this  ^^J  ^S^^*^  ffi.  in  the  judgment  of  this  Oeneral 
body  represented  the  views  01  the  people  01  tne  Assembly,  a  convention  should  be  called  for  the  pur- 
State.  It  was  unequally  divided,  and  the  views  pose  of  proposing  such  amendments  to  the  National 
of  each  division  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolu-  Constitution  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary 

lutions  which  they  reconunended  for  adoption.  Jj  rClSeSf  ^ S'SS'cJTdiT.aS'LT.S^f 
On  the  27th  of  February,  the  Assembly  adopt-  ^he  resolutions  recommending  a  call  for  a  convention 
ed  the  following  series  of  resolutions.    They    of  the  United  States,  approved  Januaiy  25th,  1861. 
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11.  Bewlo^df  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Miflsissippi  to  distant  States,  and  incarcerated  in  loathsome  prisons, 

Valley  States,  aa  soon  as  practicablet  to  hold  a  conyen-  without  charge  or  accusation  against  them, 

lion  of  advice  and  consultation,  with  a  Tiew  to  deter-  He  has  denied  to  citizens  thus  arrested  and  impris* 

mine  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  presenration  of  oned  a  trial  by  junr,  or  indeed  any  trial,  and  has  with- 

the  whole  Gtoremment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  main-  held  from  them  all  knowledge  and  information  as  to 

taining  their  integrity  and  Union,  and  to  prevent  any  their  accusers  or  the  cause  of  their  arrest, 

one  or  more  States  from  seizing  and  appropriating  to  He  has  subjected  his  prisoners  thus  held  to  barbar- 

themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mouths  of  the  ous  and  inhuman  treatment,  endangering  both  life  and 

Mississippi  river,  and  imposing  export  and  import  health,  and  has  required  hundreds  of  them  so  held,  as 

duties  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  other  a  condition  upon  which  they  might  be  released,  to 

States.  take  illegal  oaths  arbitrarily  prescribed  by  himself  or 

IS.  JUaoUjedt  That  the  laws  of  this  State  must  be  bis  agents, 
maintained  and  enforced,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Be  nas  attempted  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  to  see  to  it,  that  by  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  newspapers,  because 
all  constitutional  means  this  indispensable  end  shall  t>e  they  saw  proper  to  criticize  the  measures  of  his  admin- 
attained,  istration ;  and  such  as  have  escaped  suppression  have 

18.  Baolved,  That  the  Groremor  be  requested  to  for-  been  subjected  to  a  censorship  wholly  incompatible 

ward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  with  freedom  of  thought  or  expression  of  opinion, 

the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  He  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  speech, 

with  a  request  that  he  lay  the  same  before  the  Lc«isla-  by   arresting  citizens  who   animadverted  upon  the 

ture.of  his  State,  and  to  each  of  our  senators  and  rep-  measures  of  nis  administration, 

resentatives  in  Congress.  Our  senators  are  instructed.  He  has  caused  to  be  arrested  persons  engaged  in  cir- 

and  our  representatives  requested,  to  use  their  best ef-  culating  petitions  for  the  signature   of  the  people; 

forts  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  these  resolutions.  thus  interfering  with  the  right  of  {letition. 

He  has  wholhr  disregardml  the  right  of  the  people  to 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  ex-  be  *' secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 

pressing  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Leg-  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

Mlature,  were  offered  in  the  Senate  and  Assem-  .  ^e  *gf  interfered  with  the  administration  of  iusUce 

bly,  on  the  19th  of  January  and  althoojjh  they  Sj2;frn','^i^d"^^^^^^^ 

railed  to  be  adopted   they  have  acquired   an  breaking  open  jails  ana  releasing  prisoners  confined 

unportance    in    connection    with    subsequent  under  regular  judicial  process  for  lelonies  and  other 

events  in  the  State:  crimes.                 r*i.  a*  *                  w  ^.  -   v 

He  has  m  some  of  the  States,  among  which  is  Ken- 
In  times  of  war,  as  in  peace,  the  Constitution  of  the  tncky,  forcibly  wrested  from  the  citizen  his  right  to  be 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  pre-  the  candidate  for  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people, 
scribes  the  powers  of  toe  €k>vernment  in  its  executive  thus  striking  down  the  elective  francnise ;  and  eminent 
no  less  than  in  other  departments,  and  it  is  the  only  citizensof  this  Utate  are  now  m  confinement  beyond 
bond  of  Union  between  the  States.  its  borders  for  no  other  known  reason  than  that  they 

The  Federal  Government,  as  defined  by  the  Consti-  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  office  before 

tution,  when  exercising  the  powers  granted  to  it  is  the  people. 

entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  bnt  loyalty  to  He  has  quartered  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  citizens 

the  (Government  does  not  impose  upon  the  citizen  any  against  their  will,  and  not  in  the  manner  prescribed 

obligation  to  support  an  Administration  in  the  enforce-  by  law. 

ment  of  a  policy  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or  He  has  permitted  his  troops  to  overrun  this  State, 

forbidden  oy  its  provisions ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  destroying  houses,  and  fencings  of  farms  and  lots.  They 

good  citizens  to  resist  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  have  sacked  the  houses  of  peaceful  citizens,  destroying 

and  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  their  country  from  their  furniture,  family  pictures,  carpets,  clothing,  and 

violence.    He  who  upholds  the  executive  or  any  other  other  articles  of  household  goods,  and  robbed  them  ol 

department  of  the  Government  in  the  violation  of  its  their  silver  ware,  stock,  and  provisions, 

provisions  is  disloyal  to  the  Constitution  and  an  enemy  He  has  permitted  his  wagon  masters  and  others, 

10  the  freedom  of  his  country.  with  armed  soldiers,  to  seize  the  corn,  oats,  and  hay. 

The  Federal  Government,  deriving  all  its  legitimate  Ac.  of  our  citizens  for  the  use  of  the  armies,  without 

powers  from  the  Constitution,  is,  therefore,  the  creature  their  consent,  and  without  jnst  discrimination  as  to 

of  the  Constitution,  and  has  no  power  in  any  depart-  whether  the  farmer  could  spare  the  articles  or  not — 

ment  to  suspend  any  of  its  provisions,  or  throw  off  fixing  their  own  price  upon  them,  and  making  their 

its  restrictions  under  any  pretense  whatever.  own  estimate  as  to  the  value  and  the  quantity  taken, 

The  maxim  that  **  Governments  derive  their  just  and  giving  no  receipt  or  name  whereby  the  owner 

powers  from  thecoosentofthe^ovemed,"  is  one  which  coula  successfully  seek   his  pay;   and  often,  when 

we  ought  never  to  forget.    It  involves  a  fundamental  vouchers  were  given^  they  were  so  informal  that  no 

principle  of  freedom— one  asserted  by  our  ancestors,  money  could  be  drawn  upon  them, 
and  for  which  they  fought  and  won  our  independence^  He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  entice 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  which  we  never  can  surren- Vklaves  in  great  numbers  to  leave  their  masters  and 

der.    It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Govern-  owners,  and  to  take  them  within  their  camps,  and 

ments  were  instituted  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  there,  with  bayonets,  to  protect  them  from  reclamation ; 

and  property,  and  that  such  as  fail  to  perform  this  and  when  civil  suits  nave  been  brought  for  their  recovo- 

duty  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  overthrown  by  an  intelli-  ry,  in  many  instances  the  process  of  tt»e  court  has  been 

gent,  virtuous,  and  courageous  people.  resisted  by  armed  forces,  and  the  owner  of  the  slaves 

The  history  of  the  present  administration  of  the  maltreated  and  imprisoned,  for  no  known  cause  other 

Federal  Government  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  than  his  attempt  thus  to  recover  and   protect   his 

and  usurpations,  tending  directly  to  the  overthrow  of  property. 

State  authoritv  and  State  institutions,  and  a  consolida-  He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers,  without 

tion  in  the  Feaeral  Government  of  all  political  power,  authority  of  law,  to  levy  large  contributions  of  money 

and  the  erection  upon  their  ruins  of  a  great  military  upon  unoffending  citizens,  under  the  pretence  of  reim- 

despotism  as  tvrannical  and  despotic  as  the  worst  bursing   other  citizens  for   losses  sustained  by  the 

Governments  of  Europe,  to  prove  which  we  refer  to  the  casualties  of  war. 

following  facts :  He  has  permitted  his  officers  and  soldiers  with  im- 

The  President  has,  without  authority  of  Congress,  punity  to  murder  peaceable  citizens, 

suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus— uiub  striking  a  Heoas  given  his  assent  and  approvol  to  acts  of 

deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Congress  appropriating  and  proposing  to  appropriate 

He  has  caused  citizens  to  be  arrested,  transported  enormous  sums  of  the  public  money  to  purcnase  the 
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fVeedom  of  slaves  and  their  deportation  to  some  for-  amble  and  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 

eign  countiT,  and  has  invited  the  border  Stave  States  States,  and  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives 

(Including  Kentucky)  to  liberate  their  Slaves,  with  in  Congress, 

promises  of  compensation  from  the  Federal  Treasnry.  ^    ^,     -^^,      «t               ^i_         .       .^ 

He  has  set  aside  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^^  ^^  ^^th  of  January,  the  minority  mem- 
States  by  giving  his  official  sanction  to  an  act  of  Con«  bers  of  the  Legtsktnre,  and  a  large  number  of 
gress  creating  anew  State  within  the  territory  of  persons  from  various  counties  of  the  State,  met 

Vht^'^'t^^^^^^^^^                    authority,  aided  in  }?  „^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,P^^^^\^  '^J 

freeing  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Oapitol,  and  organized  a  meetmg,  and  adopted 

He  has,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  by  pA>cla-  the  preceding  preamble  and  resolutions  in  the 
mation,  declared  free  all  the  slaves  in  many  of  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  offered  in  both 
States,  invited  them  to  vindiaite  their  tVeedom  Iby  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Various  proposi- 
force,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  them  in  a  war  waged  ♦s^„o  «,^,a  ♦u^^  AiL^r^^^A  :*>  ««#w«««««^^^.«ii 
against  their  Saster»-a  monstrous  and  iniquitous  act  ^^^  ^^^^  **'«?  discussed  m  reference  to  call- 
sanctioned  by  no  law  human  or  divine,  finding  no  i°S  ^  convention  of  the  people,  nominating 
parallel  in  atrocitv  in  the  history  of  barbarous  nations,  candidates  for  State  officers  ||pld  members  of 

He  U  spending  large  sums  of  money,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  chosen  at  the  usual  election  in 

^VJS^'^t^i^^^^^^J^H  "^"''  ""  ABgn8t^whenthomeetingadjo«rnedtottene:.t 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  truth  of  which  ^7'    -^*  *^®  second  meeting  a  State  Central 

cannot  be  denied,  we  do  firmly  believe,  and  solemnly  Committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to 

declare,  that  any  assistance  furnished  the  Executive  in  call  a  State  Convention  to  nominate  candidates 

thcfurtherprosecutionofthe  war  upon  the  basis  of  for  govei;nor  and  other  officers,  to  meet  at 

his  present  policy,  tends  immediately  and  directly  to  i-.^Jftiu.ir  "     7x!^  i  o*v     ^  tJ  v-J?           f\    ^-u 

thebverthrow  of  both  the  Federal  ohd  State  Govern-  *^rankfort  on  the  18th  of  February.    On  the 

ments :  Wherefore,  next  day,  January  81st,  this  committee  issued  a 

1.  Seiolved  by  the  General  Aeeenthly  of  the  Common^  call  for  a  Convention.    Previous  to  its  meeting 

weaUh  qf  Kentucky,  That  Kentucky  will,  fy  all  con-  an  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  of 

stitutional  means  in  her  power,  protect  her  citizens  m  fv^  rl«;-i«*«»A  fr^-^  *\^^  «»/».  >r>^  u<,  i«<.ii   -nrVvi-^-u 

the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  fraSchise,  the  benefits  of  ^'^^  Legd^re  for  the  use  of  ite  halL  which 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  security  of  their  persons  ^^  refused.     At  the  Appointed  time  the  Con- 

and  property  against  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of  the  vention  assembled  at  Frankfort,  but  was  soon 

Federal  Executive,  and  Xheir  eulbrcement  by  the  Army  dispersed  by  Col.  Gilbert,  the  commander  of  a 

°"2'"j^StU  by  the  constitution  of  the^  '^T^^u^/ ^^^j;f  ^^f^  p^'^  ^^  V^'^' ^^ 

Kentucky,  "  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  shive  to  such  ^^^  ^*  "*®  members  of  the  Convention,  who 

slave,  and  its  increase,  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  '^^  &l^  A  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 

the  right  of  the  owner  to  any  propertv  whatever;"  Legislature,  moved  in  the  House  a  suspension 

that  "Kentucky  understands  her  own  inierwts  too  well  of  the  rules,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  present 

to  be  thankful  for  gratuitous  advice  as  to  the  mode  in  xi,^  fnUr^jxrintp  TnAmr^ffol . 

which  she  should  manage  them ;  and  when  she  wants  ^^  foUowing  memorial . 

the  assistance  of  any  outside  administration  of  her  February  IMA,  1648. 

affairs,  she  claims  the  privilege  of  originating  the  sug-  To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwtalth  of 

gestion;''    consequently  the   pro^ition    made   by  Kentucky: 

Abraham^  Lincoln,  for  her  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  %s  The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

her^  rejected,  respectfully  represent :  That  they  are  citizens  of  said 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war  State,  and  legal  voters  under  the  laws  and  Constitution 
having  been  perverted  by  the  party  now  in  control  of  thereof;  tba^  in  pursuance  of  public  notification,  they 
the  Government,  in  violation  of  its  oft-repeated  and  and  many  other  citizens  and  voters  met  at  the  Metro- 
most  solemn  pledges,  our  Senators  in  Coogress  are  nolitan  Hall  in  the  citv  of  Frankfort,  on  the  18th  inst., 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  are  reauested,  to  ror  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Democratic  Convention, 
oppose  any  further  aid  m  its  prosecution  by  rnmishing  and  nominating  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next 
either  men  or  money.  August  election  for  the  offices  of  Govemoi^  Lieutenant- 

4.  Jifsolved,  That  the  proclamationa  of  the  President,  Governor,  and  other  State  officers  to  be  elected  at  that 
dated  September  22d,  1862,  andJanuary  1st,  1863, pur-  time,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State; 
porting  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and  that  they  and  their  associates  are  peaceable  and  un- 
parts  of  States,  set  forth  therein,  are  unwarranted  by  armed  citizens,  and  in  no  wise  connected  with  any 
anycode,  either  civil  or  military,  and  of  such  character  military  organization;  that  they  met  in  a  peaceable 
and  tendency  as  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  a  people  and  oraerly  manner,  and  for  a  lawful  purpose, 
jealous  of  their  liberties.  They  ftirther  state,  that  soon  after  they  had  eonven- 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  ed.  Col.  Gilbert,  the  military  commandant  of  the  post, 
the  President,  admitting  Western  Virginia  as  a  State,  appeared  in  said  hall,  attended  by  a  large  mihtary 
without  the  consent  of  tne  State  of  Virginia,  is  such  force,  surrounding  the  building,  and  caused  to  be  read 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  to  warrant  military  order  No.  8,  to  the  effect  that  information  bad 
Kentucky  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such  been  received  at  head<]^uarters  that  a  large  number  of 
proceeding.  rebel  spies  and  emissanes  were  present,  and  requiring 

6.  Resolved,  That  Kentucky  will  cordially  unite  with  all  persona  not  residents  of  the  city  or  members  of  the 
the  democracy  of  the  Northern  States  in  an  earnest  en-  Legislature  to  report  themselves  immediately  at  his 
deavor  to  brins  about  a  speedy  termination  of  the  ex-  headquarters ;  but  stated  that,  for  mutual  convenience, 
isting  war;  and  to  this  end  we  insist  upon  a  suspen-  he  had  brought  his  adjutant  to  the  hall,  and  that  they 
sion  of  hostDities  and  an  armistice,  to  enable  the  belli-  could  there  and  then  report  themselves,  and  give  satis- 
gerents  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace.  factoty  reftfence  as  to  their  identity ;  that  no  person 

7.  Resolv^  TIfat  —  commissioners  fh)m  this  State  present  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  hall,  unless 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Fed-  dv  his  order,  until  all  had  so  reported  themselves, 
eral  and  Confederate  Governments,  at  Washington  llie  Convention,  then,  with  his  permission,  proceeded 
and  Richmond,  and  urge  them  respectfully  to  agree  to  elect  a  chairman,  and  made  a  call  of  the  counties  of 
upon  an  armistice  for  the  purposes  therein  contem-  the  State,  the  delegates  present  from  each  county  re- 
plated.  porting  their  names,  and  'giving  reference  as  their 

8.  i2!f«o/9«</,  Tbat  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  is  here-  counties  were  respectively  called. 

by  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  pre-  When  this  was  done  the  Convention  was  about  to 
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proceed  to  the  buBiness  before  it,  when,  to  the  uton*  at  the  Senate  efatmber  in  Frankfort,  on  the  29th  and 
ishmenf  of  all  present.  Col.  Gilbert  roee  and  stated  that  8(Hh  of  Januaiy,  1868,  and  are  hereby  approred  and 
the  further  bnsiness  of  said  Oonyention  was  "  arrested ;"  adopted  by  this  Convention.  {Se4  pp.  564,  565.) 
that  those  present  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a  4.  BetoCtidy  That  the  Union  of  the  States  cannot  be 
Convention  within  the  Department  nnder  his  com-  maintained  and  perpetuated,  noless  their  constitutions 
mand ;  that  if  nominations  were  made  the  candidates  and  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
would  be  arrested,  and,  if  elected,  wonld  not  be  per-  United  States,  their  rights  and  interests  thereby  in- 
mitted  to  hold  the  office  to  whioh  the^  misht  be  elect-  tended  to  be  secured,  and  their  reserved  powers,  are 
ed.  He  said  he  should  preserve  the  list  ofnames  thus  respected  and  held  inviolate  by  the  General  Go^m- 
obtained;  that,  in  certain  contingencies,  they  might  be  ment,  and  unless  that  Government  shall  refrain  from 
of  great  importance;  that  he  required  all  present  to  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  vngranted  powers, 
return  peaceably  and  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  to  5.  Betolvsd,  That  we  will  cooperate  with  such  of  tha 
refrain  from  all  *<  seditions  and  noisy  conversation  1 "  adhering  States  as  shall  concur  in  opposins  the  con- 
that  whilst  willing  to  allow  the  ''greatest  freedom  con-  tinnance  of  the  existing  war,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
sistent  with  the  times,"  he  should  repress  all  conduct  such  pacific  measures  as  may  be  best  calcnlated  to  pro- 
calculated  to  excite  the  people.  He  assigned  as  a  rea-  mote  a  lasting  peace  in  the  country  and  a  permanent 
son  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  that  the  '*  Con-  nnion  of  all  the  States. 

serratiTe  Democratic  Legislature  of  the  State"  bad  Jtuohtd^Thtiw^  bail  with  feelinn  of  the  liveliest 

refused  to  allow  the  Convention  the  nse  of  its  hall,  say-  satisfaction  the  reeent  Tictories  of  our  democratic 

ing  that,  had  this  refusal  not  been  made,  he  might  have  brethren  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  in 

acted  differently.  He  said  the  conservative  democratic  defence  of  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as 

papers  of  the  State  repudiated  them  as  democrats,  it  was,"  and  we  consratnlate  the  friends  of  constitu- 

and  that  said  papers,  as  well  as  common  rumor,  as-  tional  liberty  everywhere  upon  these  signal  trinmpba 


signed  to  them  the  character  of  rebel  sympathizers.  of  the  true  principles  of  republican  government. 


adopted  at  a  primary  meeting  of  the  *^The  Oc^vention  was  dispersed, 

Convention,  as  the  resolutions  which  would  be  report-  ment  for  the  reorganiattion  of  the  secession 

XriSl?mr,?5°'JS't?e'"^lSit^  T^t  V»rty  of  Kentucky,  tander  the  n«ne  of  demoo- 

tions,  embodied  the  views  of  this  Convention,  and  re-  'aoy,   as  respects   pnbllO   and   formal   action, 

quested  that  they  be  read,  in  order  that  the  objects  and  was  suddenly  arrested.    At  this    point    two 

views  of  the  Convention  might  be  understood.    This  courses  lay  before  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

E^♦^^^K°V"^^"°**'*'^*^^2'L'^•'^*'**"^"*^''*  They  were  compeUed  to  abandon  the  move^ 

ed  that  the  ConvenUon  must  not  be  holden.  ^^S  f^^  fu^.  ^...^«»f  j^y^^i^y*  ^»  ^i»«  ♦«  r.^.^^ 

Without  intending  to  reflect  upon  Col.  Gilbert,  or  P^^^*  ^'or  the  present  election,  or  else  to  orgMi- 

question  the  authontv  of  the  I^eral   Government  ue  seoretly,  and  selecting  candidates  m  the 

within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  we,  as  main  from  the  new  recmits  of  the  party,  witli 

citisens  and  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth,  submit  but  a  oomparatire  sprinkling  of  original  seoes- 

that  in  the  acts  herein  referred  to, the  constitutional  „;>.„;-*-  „„i^^i„  *«.  /«*  ♦!,«»«  i^  4-y, J^^^i;!  »4»k 

rights  of  citizens  peacefully  to  assemble  together,  the  ^^oms^  ^uieUy  to  put  them  m  the  field  with- 

rightof  suffrage,  and  the  right  of  free  speech,  as  well  as  out  the  intervention  of  any  public  or  formal 

almost  every  other  right  dear  to  freemen,  have  been  in-  action.     In  a  word,  they,  had  either  to  throw 

vaded  by  military  authority,  against  which  we  enter  our  np  their  scheme  for  the  present,  or  to  prosecute 

solemn  protest,  and  pray  yonr  honorable  body  to  adopt  ^{y^j  indirection.    They  unhesitatingly  chose 

such  legislation  as  in  your  wisdom  will  best  conserve  :T  »y   *"^"^*'*""«     *"w    «"•«««*•««»  .(jjj  vuv wo 

those  r&its  and  protect  the  citizens  of  this  Common-  *"^  iBlieT  course.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  so 

wealth  from  military  violence.  much  as  seriously  thought  of  the  former.  And 

D.  MERRIWETHER,  the  course  they  chose  they  have  pursued  with 

flvi^  t/ wiw*1^ii?°7n  *''"•  V  energy  and  with  considerable  skill. 

J.  2:  BUChInan?^  '  "The  result,  with  respect  to  organization, 

*     '    '  '  we  are  not  able  confidently  to  state,  though 

1.  Retohed,  That  the  political  principles  and  views  secret  societies  under  the  style  of  "  Democratic 

set  forth  and  promulgated  by  the  Democratic  National  Associations  "  have  been  established  certainly 

Convention,  particularly  that  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  •      ^«„^  ^^^^   ^*  4^\.^    n^^^^r^^^^^uu    -«i 

Sd  of  June,  1856,  in  the  foim  of  resolutions  adopted  and  ^^  ™?^y  .P*™  ^^  *°? ,  Commonwealth    and 

published  to  the  American  people  as  containing  the  probably  mail;  but,  With  respect  to  candidates, 

political  fsith  and  creed  of  the  National  Democracy,  are  the  result  is  at  last  before  the  public  in  a  com- 

approved  by  this  Demotic  State  Convention,  reas-  piete  "  Democratic  ticket "  for  the  Stote,  the 

"*2.  B^vJST^  theTeadiog  idea  in  the  National  Dem-  ^"didates  having  been  required  to  steal  out  to 

ocratic  fiiith,  we  again  assert  ♦♦  that  the  Federal  Gov-  their  places  in  the  ticket  one  by  one  or  m  little 

ernment  is  one  of  limited  power,  derived  solely  from  groups,  as  the  stars  appear  to  steal  into  their 

the  Constitution ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  there-  places  in  the  twilight  sky,  the  managers  appar- 

tS  A^^nu'^?l~cS;7rS*nZr'^^^^  o-^ay  oonriderlng  that  to  allow  the  ticket  Jl  at 

inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  con-  ^^^^  ^  »""^  ^^^'^  ^^  constellated  splendor 

stitutional  powers.  might  challenge  too  forcibly  the  attention  of 

8.  lUaolved,  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  the  authorities.    But  at  last  the  ticket  is  out  in 

Democratic  party  in  Kentncky,  solemnly  declare  that  f^],» 

proii^Stton  o?^lSrcirii  war  ww'SSi^.^the'^S!^  ,  Meanwhile  the  miyority  of  members  of  the 
sons  and  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  -Legislature,  known  as  Union. members,  assem- 
and  resolutions  presented  by  Messrs.  Grover  and  Bush  bled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  even- 
in  the  Senate  and  House  ofthe  Kentucky  legislature^  ing  of  Feb.  16tb,  and  agreed  to  ''recommend  / 
on  thel9thofJannai7,18«S,whicbnreambleandreB.  ^^^a^  ^nion  Democnwy  of  Kentucky  tJdat 
oltttions  were  unanimously  approved  by  a  meeting  of  "r  •"'  w*i«/«  .^^ui^^iiw^j  w  ^^ubuvAj  uuav 
the  democratic  members  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  ^^J  assemble  hy  delegation  m  convention  m 
sAd  other  citizens  of  the  Democratic  party,  convened  Louisville  on  March  18tb,  to  nominate  suitable 
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persons  as  candidates  for  the  yarions  State  political  parties  in  the  State,  each  should  be 

officers."    At  the  appointed  time  the  Oonven-  represented  in  the  officers  of  every  election 

tion  assembled  at  LonisTille.    Delegates  were  precinct.    An  amendment  adopted  March  15th, 

present  from  one  hundred  and  th^^  counties,  1862,  declared  that  those  who  had  engaged  in 

and  the  Convention  contained  more  than  a  rebellion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 

thousand  members.    Joshua  F.  Bell  was  nomi-  or  who  had  in  any  way  aided,  counselled,  or 

nated  for  Governor,  and  adopted  a  series  of  advised  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the 

resolutions,  which  were  thus  explained  by  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms,  or  adhered  to 

present  Governor,  Bramlette,  in  a  speech  de*  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to  separate  her 

livered  in  Louisville  on  July  18th :  from  the  Federal  Union  by  force  of  arms, ) 

Ite  finit  resolution  approved  »d  endorsed  the  prin-  f^o^^^^^t  be  deemed  one  of  the  poUtical  par- 

ciples  contained  in  the  joint  resolations  upon  Federal  Jl®8  ^1^^  ^^^'     ^^^7i  therefore,  could  not 

affairs,  adopted  by  our  Legislature.    {8m  pp.  563,  be  officers  at  any  election.    Another  amend- 

664.J    The  spirit  of  these  resolutions  declared  the  ment,  adopted  March  11th,  1862,  declared  that 

the  Uni^*Stol^'*l^^o^^^^  ^  citizens  who  should  enter  the  service  of  the 

it;  r^gnited  the  ^renw  ™tween\  tSSsitory  ^o-caU^d  Confederate  States,  in  either  a  civil  or 

administration  of  the  goTemment,  limited  to  an  official  military  capacity,  or  mto  the  service  of  the  SO* 

tenn,  and  the  goremmeot  itself,  which  is  permanent,  called  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky, 

and  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  endure  forever ;  and  continue  in  such  service  after  the  passage 

declared  dissent  from  and  entered  its  protest  airamst  «*  i.va„  ^.^^^^^^^.-^    «.«  «ri*^  „v»«n  ♦-Va  «Za- 

tbe  emancipation  proclamation  as  unwiSe,  uncoStitu-  ®'  ^"  amendment,  or  who  shaQ  take  up  or 

tional,  and  void;  denounced  the  extension  of  martial  continue  m  arms  agamst  the  military  forces oi 

law  oTer  States  where  war  did  not  exist,  and  the  sus-  the  United  States  or  the  State,  or  shall  give 

pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpttt  as  unwarranted  by  voluntary  aid  and  asdstance  to  those  in  arms 

l^%^tS^frdttg.^"S?n^^^^^  agdnstsddforces,^haU  be  deemed  to  have 
government ;  declared  we  would  hail  with  delight  any  expatriated  themselves,  and  shaU  no  longer  be 
manifestation  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  seceded  Citizens  of  Kentucky,  nor  may  be  again,  ex- 
States  to  return  to  their  alle^ance,  in  which  event  we  cept  by  permission  of  the  Legislature.  When- 
vrould  cordiallv  co6perate  with  Uiem  in  the  restoration  ever  any  person  attempted  to  exercise  any 
^te'M^JKJf.lTri^.^blS'tbrri^  legal  right  ^f  a  citS^n  of  Ken^c^,he  m^lft 
umph  of  conservative  sentiment  m  the  non-slavehold-  be  required  to  negative  on  oatn  tnis  expatria- 
ingStatesasmanifestedby  the  then  recent  elections,  tion.  Persons  who  aided  in  attempting  to 
and  asserted  that  the  laws  of  the  State  must  be  break  up  or  prevent  any  election  from  being 

S^^.^'iiStl.^f^^SI^Jf^L^^^^  °'  ^eld  anywhere  in  the  State  were  liable  to  be 

the  constituted  authorities  to  see  that  this  mdispensa-  j*     ja  j*        aka  ^     Atm.n  •        •  j.       ^ 

ble  end  should  be  attained  by  all  constitutional  means.  ^^^  ^P"^  ^oO  to  foOO,  OT  imprisonment  not 

These  points  of  undying  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  more  than  one  year.    Officers  who  failed  to 

Government,  and  the  determination  to  adhere  to  it  and  arrest  such  offenders  may  be  punished  by  fine 

preserve  it  at  all  haiards ;  the  4)itv  of  the  State  gov-  a^d  imprisonment.    Persons  offering  to  vote, 

ernment  to  see  the  law  executed ;  the  condemnation  of  -.v^  «.i>^„i.»  »«i,.^  ^.i^^  a4>AfA*nA«.4>f>  t.^;ia«  ^«*i» 

the  radical  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  who  should  make  false  statements  under  oath 

power,  and  the  pledge  to  correct  them  by  peaceful  and  snoula  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  ot  perjury,  and 

constitutional  means  through  the  ballot-box;  all  meet  suffer  the  penalties  for  that  offence. 


his  most  cordial  approval"  and  support    There  is  no        Previous  to  the  election.  Governor  Bobinson 


our  opponents  say  they  hold  the  same  sentiments,  loyalty,''  and,  as  administered  in  the  city  of 

there  is  therefore  no  issue  to  be  taken  with  them.  But  Louisville,  was  as  follows : 

the  second  resolution  of  our  Convention  declared  that  ' 

the  present  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion  should  be  j ^f county  of  ——State  of  —  do  sol- 
crushed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  €to^  emnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
Mdthe  national  authority  restored  over  all  the  revolted  xTnited  States,  and  support  and  sustain  the  Constitu- 
States,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  tion  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  as  the  su- 
we  were  willing  to  devote,  our  whole  resources  if  p^eme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  State  Consti- 
neocssary.  On  this  resolution  our  opponents  take  fution  or  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
issue ;  all  the  rest  are  unopposed.  th^t  j  ^y]  „<jt  t^j^g  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 

/^    x-u    A^i.v    i»  A     -t  xr     Tk  11  ^    11     J  XI-  nor  give  aid  and  comfort,  by  word  or  deed,  to  the  en- 

On  the  24th  of  AprU  Mr.  Bell  declined  the  emies  thereof,  or  to  those  now  in  rebellion  against  the 

nomination  for  Governor,  for  the  reason  that  United  States;  and  that  I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with 

his  private  affairs,  which  had  been  much  neg-  the  so-called  Confederate  States  and  Confederate  ar- 

lected  during  the  two  previous  years  of  trouble,  ™»«« J  '^^  ^'^^  7'"  fe!tl>f«»r  ^.rjU^^^^ffTfiJj!? 

;i^ ^A^A   !?;«   .-,u^i^^«.«-.4.:JL        nn.^    oa-.*  my  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govertment  of  the 

demanded  his  whole  attention.  The  State  united  States  of  Amenca,  with  a  foil  understonding 
Central  Ck>mmittee  on  the  1st  of  May  tendered  that  death  or  other  punishment  %y  the  judgment  of  a 
the  nomination  to  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  who  Military  Commission  will  be  the  penalty  oT  ite  viola- 
accepted  it.  The  election  was  held  on  the  first  *^°°v  _,l  ^  ^  ^^  *i..  — "^ — « 
Monday  in  August.                                                    Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  fhis day  of 

A  general  act  of  the  Legislature  and  amend-  ' 

ments  thereto  passed  in  1862,  constitute  the  General  Bumside,  who  was  in  command  of 

laws  of  the  State  reynlatiDg  elections.    The  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  included 

statute  required  that,  so  long  as  there  are  two  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  State,  issa- 
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ed  the  following  proclamation  previona  to  the  In  Henderson  eoxmty  the  following  order 

election  which  was  held  on  Augofit  8d :  was  issned : 

/T        7  /I  J       w^  10A  Gtfural  Order  No,  12. 

G,n^Ord^,,No,U0.  Hiudq,^«««  U.  8.  Fo««,  H«i>«ok,  Ky.  • 

HXAO«CiA.RTXB8,  DCFARTMUVT,  OF  TIIS  OBIO,  )  W^                                          J^y  g^tik  l$6a.       | 

CiKoiHMATi  (Ohio).  •/«tfy  81«^  18«8.     f  j^  order  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Kentuckjf'  is  invaded  by  a  reb-  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  may  be  observed  and 
el  force,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overawing  the  enforced,  post  commandants  and  officers  of  this  corn- 
judges  of  elections,  of  intimidating  the  loyal  voters,  mand  will  see  that  the  following  regulations  are  strict- 


judges  of  elections,  of  intimidating  the  loyal  voters^ 
Keeping  them  from  the  polls,  and  forcing  the  election  or 


ly  complied  with  at  the  approaching  State  election : 


dislovu  candidates  at  the  election  on  the  8d  of  August;  None  but  loyal  citizens  will  act  as  offioers  of  the 

Whereas  the  military  power  of  the  Qovemment  is  election, 

the  only  force  that  can  defeat  this  attempt,  the  State  of  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 

Kentucky  is  hereby  declared  under  martial  law,  and  date  for  office,  or  be  voted  for  at  said  election,  who 

all  military  offioers  are  commanded  to  aid  the  oonstitu-  is  not  in  all  things  loyal  to  the  State  and  Federal  Qov- 

ted  authorities  of  the  State  in  support  of  the  laws  and  emment,  and  inTavor  of  a  vigorous  prosecation  of  the 

of  the  purity  of  suffrage,  as  defined  in  the  late  procla-  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebeluon. 

mation  of  his  Ezcellenc^y,  (Governor  Robinson.  The  judges  of  election  will  allow  no  one  to  vote  at 

As  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commanding  |B;eneral  said  election  unless  he  is  known  to  them  to  be  an  un- 
to interfere  with  the  proper  expression  of  public  opin-  doubtedly  loyal  citizen,  or  unless  ne  shall  first  take  the 
ion,  all  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  will  be  oath  required  bj  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
as  usual  in  the  hands  of  the  legally-appointed  judges  No  disloyal  man  will  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  or 
at  the  polls,  who  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  that  attempt  to  vote,  except  for  treasonable  purposes ;  and 
no  disloyal  person  be  allowed  to  vote,  ana  to  this  end  all  such  efforts  will  be  summarily  suppressed  bj 
the  military  power  is  ordered  to  give  them  its  utmost  the  military  autboritiea. 
support.  All  necessary  protection  will  be  supplied  and  (^uar« 

Tne  civil  authority,  civil  courts,  and  business  will  anteed  at  the  polls,  to  Union  men,  bj  all  the  mihtary 

not  be  suspended  bj  this  order.    It  is  for  the  purpose  force  in  this  command.    By  order  of 

only  of  protecting,  if  necessary  the  rights  of  loyal  citi-  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  Col.  Commanding, 

zens  ana  the  freedom  of  election.  W.  A.  Paoi,' Lieut  and  Adjt 

By  command  of  Major-GeneralBUBNSroB.  q^^  ^  ^  igj^  ^  ^^  ^leoiion.-^l  do  solemnly 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  follow-  ■?«?'  V^*  ^  ?'^^*?,°*  *r";lfc*i*'^?;;j'^°tln?*.«  « 
-           t              -^     .  1  ^  Confederate  States,  m  either  a  civu  or  military  ca- 
mg  order  was  issued :  p^cit^^  ^^  in  the  service  of  the  so-called  Provisional 
General  Order  No,  47.  Government  of  Kentucky ;  that  I  have  not  given  any 
Tir.,«,/«,  A- r-^^T ..«»„-  n. A Lv». ••.*..  «fh  n.«,  \  **<!»  •Mistance,  or  comfort  to  any  person  in  «rm« 
"""""*' *;ro5ri.&i'ilS?oSSr*^°'""  I  «inrttbe0mt^StaU»;«Kltl,.t'llSreinj]Ithing. 
CoLrMBtre,  Ky.,  Jvly  29iAi  166^.     (  demeaned  myself  as  a  loyal  citizen  since  the  begin- 
That  no  further  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  intention  ning  of  the  present  rebellion.    So  help  me  God. 

SSarSra  fJ;  ci?l,.!'j'u?J  ^^^^%  K  ^  ^fl  "^  Colond  Johnston  published  .5 

ed  that  no  persou  shall  be  permitted  to  be  voted  for,  or  order  at  Smithlands,  directing  the  jadges  and 

be  a  caDdidate  for  office,  wno  has  been,  or  is  now,  un-  clerks  of  the  election  in  the  adjacent  ooontiea 

der  arrest  or  bonds,  by  proper  authority,  for  uttering  "not  tO  pkoe  the  name  of  any  person  on  the 

"^Jatj^Sf^withfutTdSlrict  ar.  hereby  order.  P"  bookB,.tO  b«  voted  forirt  the  el««tion,  who 
ed  to  appoint,  as  judges  and  clerks  of  the  ensuing  Au-  1^;  not  a  Union  man,  or  who  18  opposed  to  rup- 
gust  election,  only  such  persons  as  are  avowedly  and  nishing  men  and  money  for  a  vigoroos  prosecn- 
unconditionally  for  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  tioQ  of  the  war  against  the  rebellion.  Any 
the  rebellion,  and  are  further  ordered  to  revoke  and  nArann  vinlnHnir  thia  isTt^^r  will  Ha  rPirArdAd  aa 
recaU  any  appointments  of  judges  and  clerks  already  ^^^^  Violating  tnifl  order  will  »>«regaraea  M 
made,  who  £re  not  such  loyal  persons.  ^  enemy  to  the  United  States  Gk)vernment, 
Judges  and  clerks  of  elections  are  hereby  ordered  <uid  will  be  arrested  and  punished  accord- 
not  to  place  the  name  of  any  person  upon  the  poll  books  ingly/^ 
to  be  voted  for  at  said  elecljpn,  who  is  not  avowedly  Qn  j^Qy  80th  General  Shackelford  published 

SF^hrrX^rnroXt  'm^'^bTop  JS^'l>X^^^^^^^^^^  «?  order  very  sunikr  to  that  of  Colonel  Foster 

men  and  money  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  above. 

The  following  oath  is  prescribed  and  wiU  be  admin-  The  effect  of  Gen.  Bumside's  proclamation 

Sa^^ rrfs?de^'wt&hLllrlS^  ""'  ^  ^"^  on  the  result  of  the  election  was  thus  reported 

Form  of  Oath.—l  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  ^7  ^^^  Pr^M »    The  "  Cmomnatl  Commercial 

nttver  entered  the  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  said  : 

States,  that  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  ^  i^^  no  more  effect  upon  the  election  than  would 

the  soKjalled  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky,  have  been  produced  by  a  small  boy  whistling  "  Yan- 

*'iJ?®"^!?*T**°'^'5^**7**P}^i%^*u^,r*''®°®^®'^I  keeDoodle^'  at  the  site  capital,  at  six  o'cloS  in  the 

either  directly  or  indirect^,  aided  the  rebellion  against  coming.  It  was  unwise  towsuTsuoh  a  prodamaUon, 

^e  aovernment  of  the  Tnited  States,  or^e  Suite  of  ^  ^i,e  only  effect  it  has  produced  is  in  giving_a  color 

Kentucky,  ihat  I  am  unconditionally  for  the  Cnion  of  plausibility  to  the  pretence  made  by  theVickliffe 

and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  am  willing  to  ^^^^  ^^at  they  were  defeated  by  bayonets.  The  proc- 

furnish  men  and  moni^  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  famiUon  didnH  inauetice  the  eleotibn,  but  it  has  im- 

the  war  against  the  r^lious  league  known  as  the  Con-  p^^ed,  if  not  destroyed  ito  moral  force, 

xederate  otates ;  so  help  me  God.  ,     , 

Any  voter,  judge,  or  clerk  of  elections,  or  other  per-  The  "  Louisville  Journal "  said : 

son.  who  may  evade,  neglect,  or  refuse  compliance  There  never  was  more  fairness,  more  justice,  mire 

with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  will  be  arrested  and  freedom  in  the  election,  than  was  practised  and  ac- 

sent  before  a  military  eommission,  as  soon  as  the  tacts  corded  by  the  friends  of  the  Union  last  Monday. 

By'order  of  Brjgad!er.General  ASBOTH.  I"  ^ply  to  this  the  ^OiOuisville  Democrat'' 

T.  H.  UAaais,  Assistant  Adjt. -General.  said : 
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Below  we  contJnne  tether  eorrespoBdeiioe  from  dif-        The  vote  for  the  other  candidates  was  small- 

ferent  sections  of  the  State,  illustrating  the  7«™m«/'  er  than  that  for  Governor,  on  each  ticket. 

i^uiA'^m.       "^  '^'       The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 

A  memorial  addressed  to  President  LincoLi  *      Union.  Democrat, 

by  Judge  S.  B.  Nicholas,  of  Lonisville,  Ken-  m  Distrtet,  Andenon 4,828  Trimble 711 

tUCky,  makes  the  following  statement :  Sd       ''        Teaman S^l  1    McHenry 8,<'87 

g\     I         i,-t  *  rt  \       ixr     Z  J'        ar  8d       *»        Grider 8,664    "Winfrey... 1.2t)8 

On  Angustlst, Colonel  Mundy, commanding  at Loa-  4th     «       Harding. lo;485   Heady.. 2.508 

laviUey  issued  his  proclamation,  with  generous  assnr*  5th     *"       Mallory 6,257   Walfe e.477 

aoces  to  the  citizens  that  their  election  should  be  pro«  6th     **       Smith 6,886   Leathers ! . . .'  1 ,970 

tected  against  the  interference  of  raiders,  of  whom  no      "      **  Menzies 2,268 

man  had  the  slightest  fear,  but  giring  no  promise  ^J^     ^       ^Uy 4.7U   Bnokner 2,148 

against  hia  own  soldiers,  as  to  whom  at  least  one  half  at-h     «       Pon¥«it J'cS   »«.;«—  ion 

oftoeToto  stood  in  the  grert^tappreh..n«on.  05  |Sj  -    w^S^j^ih//.:  li'^  l^S!::::.v:::::  JS? 

the  contrary,  he  said  there  would  be  a  military  guard         r\jf  j.\,     -r     *  ^  j.  ±x.     a       j.  .  .       « 

at  each  ToUng  place,  accompanied  by  detectives,  who         ^^  tne  l<egl8iatnre,  the  benate  consists  of 

knew  "  the  record  of  each  resident  in  the  several  pre-  88  members,  entirely  Union ;  the  Honse,  100 

cincts,  to  point  out  to  thej{o*nlanywho  shall  attempt  members,  of  which  &ve  or  six  were  on  the 

to  perpetrate  a  fraud  against  the  election  law;"  and  "nAmnnrAtiA  fintof 

that  *^ill  who  shall  p^ent  themselves  at  the  polls,  ^®{!?0<5Jf"0  tiCKet.  ^   ,        ,, 

and  fraudulently  attempt  to  vote,  will  be  immediately      ,^^^  Governor  elect  was  inaugurated  on  the 

arreated  by  the  guard,  and  confined  in  the  militiury  2a  of  September.  In  his  address,  he  thus  stated 

prison."   Accordm^l  V,  on  the  day  of  election,  there  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  as  he  regard- 

Z^i^^v.  I°i2!!2  ^.     T'H^?*  SSf^  T?*****  P^  ed  it  to  be  expressed  by  the  election : 
who  with  crossed  bayonets  stood  m  the  doors,  prevent*        -.  ^   ,    ^.         ,     ,        ,         ...,,,• 

ing  all  access  of  voters  to  the  polls  but  by  their  per-  ,J^^  '^°*  elections  clearly  and  unmistakably  define 

mission,  and  who  arrested  and  carried  to  the  military  i^?  P^ES^^'^.u^lV*'?  P"blic  judgment  of  Kentucky, 

prison  att  that  they  were  told  to  arrest.    But  there  I*  i»«ettied  that  Kentucky  will,  with  unwavenngfaiUi, 

were  not  very  many  arrested ;  it  is  said  not  more  than  Jf  <^  unswerving  purpose,  stand  by  and  support  the 

thirty  or  forty,  aU  of  whom,  wUh  one  or  two  excep-  Government  in  every  effort  to  sujppress  the  rebellion 

tions,  were  released  the  next  day,  it  becoming  early  *°S  maintain  the  Union.    That  for  this  purpose  she 

apparent  that  there  was  no  need  for  undue  inumidi  ^^^  "  1?^*>*®  ^^^  f^^^^  resources  of  our  Government  to 

tion  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Bramlette  ticket  ^»*^  the  prwent  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion,  and 

Out  of  some  eight  thousand  voters  in  the  city,  less  «»tore  the  national  authonty  over  the  revolted  States." 

than  five  thousand  votes  were  taken.    How  ma^y  of  v  ??'  T?*^*.  ^  ?^IZ^S  ®"^  ^**°\*  resources  to  up- 

the  missing  three  thousand  were  deterred  from  at-  bold  and  maintain  the  Goyerament  against  rebellion, 

tempting  to  vote  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  U  it  nee  J**®  *f "®  devotion  to  constitutionid  liberty  will  equally 

essary,  for  the  intimidation  of  three  thousand  voters  injlfi  j>«r  to  oppose  herjrill  to  all  unconstitutional,  all 

is  no  greater  outrage  than  the  intimidation  of  only  five  ^w™.  unwise,  or  hurtful  measures  of  policy,  which 

hnndred.    The  interpretation  generaUy  put  by  the  op-  "V  ^  suggested  or  adopted  in  the  prosecuUon  of  our 

position  party  upon  the  order  of  Colon5  Mubdy  wi,  de»P«^e  ;^;^-    This  she  will  do  through  the  peaceful 

that  no  man  was  to  have  the  privUege  of  havTJg  hii  ™«^1°«»  S^*u*'®i^*H^*"^?^'J?y  the  persuasions  ofargu- 

right  of  voting  tested  by  the  judges  if  pointed  out  to  "*°*|  '"^  ^  legitimate  force  of  our  constituted  tri- 

the  guard,  as  proper  to  tie  arrested,  by  any  one  of  the  "°5r '' -n      i         r    *•  •*•  -n    j    * 

coloSers  <ietectiv«.    He  not  having  the  sknblance  of        ^e  will  make  no  fiwtious  opposition ;  will  adopt  no 

legal  or  rightful  power  to  interfere  with  the  election,  mode  of  opposition  which  can  in  any  manner  check  or 

tht  most  agister  iuspicions  were  naturally  aroused  ^^^  ";<>«t  ?^"«!^  ^$  *H®  administration  of  the 

and  very  many  deterred  from  going  to  the  polls,  foi  ^??°'°*°^'°  ?°^  legitimate  effort  to  suppress  the 

fear  th/y  should  be  victimized  to  personal  or  pkrty  "^^i^^^. '^^  '^^^'^  "'^  °**'**°*^  authority  over  the  re- 

malioe.    Indeed  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  so  ^viVT^L-n^^*   osi-  *      uu  *\.^  ^  *  u      -. 
lam  a  number  of  the  oppoaition  party  did  go  to  the      .p^iV^^^  ^'5^***  »ffi*??*«  ^{*.h  those  at  home,  or  m 

poffs.    StmUar  inUmidat^n  was  lit  obly  pr^tised  in  ^^"^  States,  whose  manifest  object  is,  under  pretence 

other  parts  of  the  State,  but,  from  pubUsLeU  pro^d  ^  opposition  to  war  measures,  to  cover  their  real  pur- 

reliabfe  information,  there  'is  no  Soubt  that  in  very  Pf^.^^TPP'l??*^®.*?;^?!  ^^''"I?^^"^"^ 

many  counties  the  Judges  were  so  dastardly  infamo/s  ^l^""?  jj»  '""..^^  J"»*  ^'^^''^'  ^^  forwarding  tho 

astosnbBitioibemttitaryorder,and  not  permit  the  "21  ®^  1*^®  ?°!!*   %  ir.  *,  v       «.  i  •«.♦!.*    i, 

Wickliffe  ticket  to  be  voSd  for.'  The  result  is  that  „:^*L®«J5Sf*°US^J^^^  l!2!l"nTJ^nt*  ^^* 

there  was  not  only  direct  military  interference  with  ^l"  not  fratemizj.  with  rebellion,  either  onen  or  oov- 

the  election,  but  it  was  conducted  In  most  of  the  State  «T* ?  •"I'^.lf*^  ^^T  ^"P^,?"  **»"V?^**  ^'V  not  fniter- 

under  the  hltimidation  of  Federal  bayonets.  ?««  ^^^  those  who  would  pervert  our  just  defence 

^  into  a  fanatical  war  upon  the  constitutional  rights  and 


The  candidates  for  State  officers  were  as  fol-    liberties  of  the  peooie  of  the  Southern.  States.    But 
lows :  firmly  and  immovably  poised  upon  her  own  just,  loyal, 


j)^ig                                               '       '                      '  wisdom  or  a  numane  experience 

AUomei,  Gmeral-John  M.  Harlan,  U.:  Thomas  ''"*»«•,  "Men  and  money"  to  crush  "the  rebellion; 

Turner  Deni                                         »   '^•»  *     "•"*  votes  and  argument  to  correct  legislative  or  executive 

AuditoT^W.  T.  Samuel..  TT. ;  Grant  Green.  Dem.  ffi' ^''•"•S''T!?"5j^"  TsiJ*J  w"Hihl  SnH 

JV--J«ne.S.D.w«,B.tf.;  T.J.P«.ier,Dem.  ^-^-^  ^rd^'^ST^^ t/.A'S^ ^^i^A 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  whose  object  and  policy  is  to  preserve  the  Union  and 

Bramlette 68,306  the  Constitution,  unchanged  and  unbroken,  and  to  re- 

Wickliffe 17  389  ^^Zl^t  I^St^Z^J^'i^^ 

*  emment  as  they  were  before  toe  rebellion. 

ip^i^i  «A«A                                       fiK  ACkK  1^  i*  iiot  a  restored  Union — ^not  a  reconstructed  Union 

local  vo«e »o,wo  -^that  Kentucky  desires;  but  a  preserved  Union,  and 

Total  vote  in  1860,  146,216.  a  restored  peace  upon  a  constitutional  basis. 
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At  the  session  of  tbe  Legislature,  which  com-  ^  That  the  trial  and  poniibmeDt  for  treason  hare 

menced  at  the  heffinninff  of  the  ensuioff  year,  *^«*  confined  by  the  Constitution  to  the  courts  of  the 

Ot  tne  btate  oe  so  amended  as  to  provide  prop-  5.  That  even  npon  judicial  attainder  for  treason, 

er  preventive  as  well  as  poaitive  remedies  for  there  can  be  no  forfeiture  of  real  or  personal  estate, 

every  form  of  treasonable  action,  whether  it  save  for  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

consisted  in  acts  or  words,  which  tended  to  .Al^t  ??;i\J?idnrnn°  a^^^^^^ 

J.                                1.  11*          TT      1  treason  is  a  iimitation  on  tne  war  power  as  to  tnis 

promote  or  encourage  rebellion.    He  also  rec-  crime. 

oromended  that  the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  7.  iliat  this  act  of  Congress,  of  July  17th.  1862,  to 

give  to  any  loyal  man  who  suffered  in  person  suppress  insurrection,  Ac,  is  in  derogation  or  the  peiv 

or  property  from  invasions  or  raids,  a  right  of  «>°*>  'l**!?'^*?;?  ."«Il*"  i,  ?~Pf '^^/p?'?  <5}?"»i " 

action  against  any  or  aU  persons  who,  af^r  the  gSST                 "" 

passage  of  such  act,  may  aid,  encourage,  or  g.  That  said  act  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Fed- 
promote  rebellion,  either  by  acts  or  words  of  eral  Constitution,  and  is  in  conflict  witn  the  Constitu- 
encouragement,  or  by  approval,  or  by  mani-  **<*■*  *?d  laws  of  the  States,  and  derogatory  to  their 

festing  an  exultant  and  joyous  sympathy  upon  '^^J^'^^/iia  act  cannot  be  justified  by  the  laws  of 

the  success  of  such  raids.  nations,  nor  by  the  usages  of  war,  as  recognised  by 

In  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  modem.  ciTilized,  and  Christian  nations, 

the  enrolment  and  draft,  the  free  n^rroes  of  !<>•  That,  being  in  conflict  with  the  United  States 

Kentucky  were  not  enroUed.  The  number  of  jJn^wytJSii^  inerowtiSSIf  the*lSJS  ol^ii^B 
able-bodied  men  of  this  olass  was  estimated  be-  bit  is  nullity.  (5«*  Coittocatiok.) 
tween  threa  and  live  hundred.  A  strong  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  people  to  the  enrolment  KERHALLET,  Chables  Philipps  de,  a  cap- 
of  these*  persons,  and  no  retam  was  made  of  tain  in  the  French  navy,  and  eminent  as  a  hy- 
them.  drographer  and  meteorologist,  bom  iu  Brit- 
^  A  case  in  which  was  involved  the  constitn-  tany  in  1809,  died  in  Paris,  in  February,  18^. 
tionality  of  the  confiscation  measure  of  Con-  Beceiving  a  thorough  scientific  education  in 
gress  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  the  sdiool  of  marines,  K.  de  Kerhallet  enter- 
highest  court  of  the  State.  It  came  upon  an  ed  the  navy  early,  and,  in  1887,  had  attained  a 
appeal  from  Mason  county,  under  the  title  rank  and  reputation  which  justified  the  minis- 
of  Norris  vs.  Dompleon.  Judge  Bullitt  de-  ter  of  marine  in  assigning  to  him  the  duty  of 
livered  the  opinion  of  the  oourt^  in  which  making  a  hydrographio  survey  of  the  Brazilian 
he  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  relative  to  coast,  from  San  Louis  de  Maranhao  to  Para, 
confiscation  was  unconstitutional,  "because  it  This  survey  was  completed  in  1840,  and  the 
attempts  to  authorize  the  confiscation  of  the  results  published  in  1841.  The  next  seven 
property  of  citizens  as  a  punishment  of  trear  years  were  spent  in  sea  service,  but,  in  1847, 
son  and  other  crimes,  without  due  process  of  Captain  de  Kerhallet  was  directed  to  make  a 
law,  by  proceedings  in  rem  in  any  district  in  careful  and  thorough  survey  of  the  AMcan 
which  the  property  may  be,  without  present-  coast,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Sierra  Leone.  Li 
ment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  without  1849  he  published  a  series  %£  maps  of  this 
arrest  or  summons  of  the  owner,  and  npon  such  coast,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  oonsid- 
evidence  of  his  guilt  as  would  be  sufficient  proof  eredthe  most  dangerous,  as  it  was  the  least 
of  any  fact  in  admiralty  or  revenue  cases."  known,  of  the  shores  of  Africa  washed  by  the 
(Constitution,  article  8,  section  2 ;  sub-sec.  8,  Atlantic,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  memoir  en- 
and  section  8,  sub-sec.  1 ;  and  articles  6th  and  titled  "  Nautical  Description  of  the  Western 
6th  of  Amendments.)  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Roxo  to  the  Isles  de 
"  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  an-  Los."  From  this  period,  with  but  rare  and 
thorizes  Congress  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  brief  intervals  of  rest,  Captain  de  Kerhallet 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con-  was  constantly  engaged  in  hydrographical  sur- 
oernin^  captures  on  land  and  water,  has  no  veys  mostly  of  the  African  coast.  In  1868,  in 
bearing  on  this  question.  It  relates  only  to  comunction  with  M.  Yincendin  Dumoulin,  he 
war  with  foreign  nations." — ^[The  Brilliant  vs.  explored  and  mapped,  with  great  care  and  ao- 
United  States.]  curacy,  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Judge  Williams  delivered  a  separate  opinion,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibrdtar  eastward  along 
in  which  he  held:  the  coast  of  Morocco,  an  enterprise  of  great 

1.  That  both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  P®"^  ^^^^  *^®  ferocity  of  the  native  tribes  on 
State  Leffialatares  are  prohibited  from  passing  bills  the  coast.  On  the  completion  of  this,  in 
of  attainder;  and  that  none  bat  judicial  attainder  1867,  he  published  a  nautical  description  of  the 
w  known  to  our  Constitationa,  whether  Federal  or  eoast,  and  also  a  manual  of  the  navigation  of 

2.  That  judicial  attainder  can  only  be  had  upon  a  ^^  ^^^^^  ^t  ^l^''^^?''-  f  ®  ^^  previoudy 
criminal  proceeding,  and  must  be  upon  indictment,  or  prepared,  at  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
other  legal  proceeding,  with  a  trial  and  judgment,  as  Admiralty,  the  result  of  personal  observation, 

"^"rjfu  i"?»<^'"c«>*-    .    .  x,_  T,  ..  ^  o.  X             ,  mainly  descriptions  of  the  Archipelagoes,  of 

8.  That  treason  against  the  United  States  can  only  xl^  AzoriM*.  of  thft  nAnnriAa  aj\A  />f  thftPRnA  Atk 

be  committed  by  actually  levying  war  against  them,  5?®  W^f^    VT    '^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^*  ^"®  ^*P^  ?• 

or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies  in  time  of  war,  giving  Verde  isles.    1  nese  monographs  were  publisn- 

them  aid  and  comfort.  ed  in  1851.    He  had  also  been  led  by  his  long 
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experience  and  earefhl  observations  in  the  dif-  der  his  charge,  many  of  whom  had  become 
ferent  oceans  washing  the  shores  of  the  East-  highly  distinguished.  He  was  a  man  of  nn- 
ern  and  Western  Continents  to  come  to  cer-  common  purity  of  life,  and,  as  a  guide  to  youth, 
tain  conclusions  relative  to  ocean  currents  and  and  the  framer  of  their  religious  and  moral  sen- 
their  causes,  and  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  timents,  his  precepts  and  his  holy  example 
different  regions,  similar  to  those  which  were  were  invaluable.  In  1822  Mr.  Eilvert  mar- 
subsequently  published  by  Captain  Maury,  and  ried  Adelaide  Sophia  de  Chi^vre,  a  lady  of 
published  in  1851  (five  years  before  the  publi-  French  extractios,  and  a  refugee  of  very  an- 
cation  of  Maury^s  ^^  Physical  Oec^^phy  of  the  cient  and  historical  family.  He  was  the  author 
Sea  ^0  three  memoirs  under  the  titles  of  ^  Gen-  of  several  works,  among  which  are :  *^  a  vol- 
er^  Considerations  upon  the  Atlantic  OceHn,^'  nme  containing  fourteen  sermons  preached  in 
"upon  the  Indian  Ocean,"  and  "upon  the  Pa-  St.  Mfury^s  Chnroh,  Bathwick,  1827 ;  a  seleo- 
cific  Ocean."  He  commenced  at  tnis  time  his  tion  from  unpublidied  papers  of  Bishop  War- 
great  work,  which  was  published  in  1868,  in  burton,  1841 ;  a  collection  of  original  Latin  in- 
three  volumes,  8vo.,  entitled  "  Manual  of  the  scriptione ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
Navigation  of  the  w  est  Coast  of  Africa."  This  Writings  of  Biabop  Hurd,  with  a  selection  from 
work  induded  a  description  of  the  entire  At-  his  correspondence,"  1860. 
lantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  adi}acent  islands,  EOWER,  Thb  Mahasah xb  Jskdak,  relict 
and  was  illustrated  with  drawings  giving  a  sue-  of  Rnigeet  Singh,  Mahan^ah  of  Lahore,  bom 
cession  of  views  of  the  entire  snores  from  the  not  far  from  1780,  died  at  Abingdon  House, 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  southward.  He  also  pub-  Kensington,  August  1st,  1863.  She  was  said 
lished,  in  1858,  the  first  edition  of  his  ^'  Manu-  to  have  been  of  humble  birth,  but  was  selected 
al  of  Navigation  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles"  by  the  Rui^eet  as  one  of  his  harem,  and  from 
(the  CaVribbean  Sea),  a  work  of  great  labor  and  that  time  her  career  was  one  of  splendor,  crime, 
research.  A  revision  and  extension  of  thia  success,  and  misfortune.  As  his  favorite  wife, 
work  was  his  last  literary  labor,  the  final  proof  and  the  mother  of  the  little  prince,  she  became 
sheets  of  it  passing  through  his  hands  while  he  the  most  powerfai  sultana  m  Afiia.  Runjeet 
was  suffering  from  the  disease  which  proved  was  succeeded  by  Eurruck  Singh,  andahecaue- 
fatal.  Captain  de  Kerhallet  was  a  diligent  ob-  ed  him  to  be  despatched  with  acetate  of  lead 
server  and  a  hard-working  student,  and  in  other  mingled  with  a  curry.  Nao  Nehal  Singh  fol- 
departments  of  physical  science  his  attainments  lowed  Eurruck  on  the  throne,  but,  as  he  pass- 
were  such  as  would  have  won  him  high  repu-  ed  upon  his  elephant  beneath  an  arch,  after  his 
tation.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  geograph-  coronation,  it  was  contrived  th^  the  masonry 
leal  science,  and  his  occasional  papers  on  should  fall  and  crush  him.  The  widow  of 
countries  on  the  African  coast,  communicated  Eurruck,  and  her  son,  being  yet  in  her  way  to 
to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  the  throne,  she  caused  the  former  to  be  killed 
Paris,  were  replete  with  interest.  by  her  chamber-women,  and  the  little  prince 
KILYERT,  Rev.  Fbanois,  an  English  scholar  was  shown  an  English  rifie,  and  while  examin- 
and  author,  bom  in  Bal^,  1798,  died  at  his  res-  ing  it  the  muzzle  was  turned  to  his  breast  and 
idence,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath,  Sept.  16th,  four  slugs  were  discharged  in  his  heart.  Hav- 
1868.  His  education  was  commenced  under  ing  won  at  last  the  crown  of  the  Punjaub  for 
Dr.  Rowlandson,  at  Hungerford,  where  he  was  her  child,  she  employed  the  influence  thus  ob- 
a  fellow'pupiLof  the  present  bishop  of  Here-  tained  to  revel  in  license.  In  conjunction  with 
ford.  Afterward,  he  was  for  some  years  at  her  lover,  Lall  Singh,  she  dechured  war  upon  the 
the  Bath  Grammar  School,  where  his  attain-  British,  by  marching  her  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlej, 
ments  recommended  him  to  the  head  master,  but  was  defeated  and  finally  reduced  to  the 
who  engaged  him  as  one  of  the  assistant  mas-  mere  guardianship  of  a  protected  prince.  Then 
ters  prior  to  his  matriculation  at  Oxford.  He  she  commenced  the  net-work  of  mtrigue  with 
entered  Worcester  College  in  1811,  wasordain-  Moobigof  Mooltan;  Golab  Singh,  of  Cashmere; 
ed  deacon  in  1816,  and  priest  in  1817.  His  and  Dost  Mohammed,  of  Afghanistan;  resulting 
first  curacy  was  that  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  in  the  murder  of  the  English  officers  at  Mool- 
In  1837  Mr.  Kilvert,  who  had  for  many  years  tan,  and  the  second  Sikh  war.  She  was  re- 
previously  taken  private  pupils  in  Bath,  became  moved  to  Benares,  too  late  to  avert  the  great 
possessor  of  Claverton  Lodge,  to  which  he  war  she  had  fomented,  and  in  her  imprison- 
transferred  his  pupils,  and  in  this  sphere  of  ment  learned  that  the  son  for  whom  she  had 
duty  continued  until  his  death.  In  his  later  sinned  and  plotted  was  dethroned  and  exiled, 
years  he  was  constantly  receiving  testimonials  Thenceforward  she  passed^  from  the  eyes  of 
of  affection  from  tiie  young  men  formerly  nn-  men,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  power. 
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LA:N'SD0WNE,   Hbnbt  Pettt  Fitz-Mau-  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Holland,  no  Whig 

moB,  marquis  of,  a  Britbh   statesman,  born  statesman  of  the  present  oentory  had  for  so 

jQly2d,1780,diedJan.  dlst,  1868.  Hewasedn-  many  years  been  a  leader  in  the  Honse  of 

cated  at  Westminister  School,  and  at  Trinity  Peers,  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  that 

College,  Oambridge;  and  also  passed  sereral  nobleman,  he  was  generally  regarded,  in  vir- 

years  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  Dngald  tue  of  his  age,  his  experience,  and  his  per- 

Stewart,  acquiring  from  his  intercourse,  with  suasive  eloquence,  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Upper 

that  distinguished  man,  and  with  Brougham,  House. 

Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  and  others  of  his  own  LEWIS,  Sir  Gsoros  Cornewall,  an  English 

age,  a  love  of  liberal  principles  and  oonstitn-  statesman  and  scholar,  born  in  Radnor,  Wales, 

tional  government  to  which  he  remained  faith-  October  21st,  1806,  died  in  London,  April  18th, 

ful  during  his  whole  life.    At  21  years  of  age,  1868.  Bm  father.  Sir  Thomas  Franldand  Lewis, 

being  then  known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  was  a  statesman  of  considerable  ability,  and 

Henry  Petty,  he  entered  parliament  for  the  had  served  as  joint  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

borough  of  Calue,  and  soon  gained  the  repnta-  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  treasurer 

tion  of   an   able  and  accomplished  debater,  of  the  navy,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Poor 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  succeeded  him  Law  Commissioners,  and  was  created  a  baronet 

in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Cam-  in  1846.    Sir  George  received  his  early  educa- 

bridge,  and  in  1806  he  entered  the  ^^  All  the  tion  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to' Christ 

Talents  "  ministry  under  Fox  and  Grenville  as  Ohurdi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  had  identi-  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ranking  as  first  class 

fied  himself  from  the  outset  of  his  career  with  in  classics  and  second   in  mathematics.    In 

the  fortunes  of  the  Whigs,  but  the  short  dura-  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 

tion  of  the  ministry,  which  retired  in  180T,  practised,  having  acquired  a  legal  education  as 

prevented  him  from  displaying  his  financial  the  necessary  preliminary  to  public  service, 

ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  appointed 

In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his  brother  assistant  commissioner  to  report  on  the  work- 
a^  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  transferred  ing  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ;  and 
Ills  services  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where,  dur-  the  following  year,  made  a  commissioner  to  in- 
ing  the  long  period  of  Tory  ascendancy,  he  quire  into  the  affairs  of  Malta.  In  1889  he 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father,  as  Poor 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  opponents  by  Law  Commissioner,  and  remained  in  this  office 
his  powers  of  debate,  his  varied  and  extensive  till  1847,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
information,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  parliament  for  Herefordshire,  and  became  see- 
Though  long  compelled  to  remain  in  a  hopeless  retary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  In  1848  he 
minority  in  parliament,  he  abated  in  no  de-  became  under  secretary  of  the  House  Depart- 
gree  his  efforts  in  support  of  liberal  measures,  ment ;  in  1850,  secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  friends  of  Catho-  in  1852,  on  thedisolution  of  the  Russell  cabinet, 
lie  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  par-  retired  from  office.  In  May,  1855,  he  again  as- 
liamentary  reform,  and  free  trade  was  very  sumed  office,  succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
considerably  promoted  by  his  eloquence  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  Lord 
perseverance.  Palmerston  returned  to  power  he  yielded  this 

Afcer  20  years^  exclusion  from  administrative  position  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  took  the  po- 

duties,  he  was   appointed  in  August,   1827,  sition  of  Home  Secretary.    On  the  death  of 

Home  Secretary  in  the  short  lived  cabinet  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  1861,  Sir  George  (he 

Viscount  Groderich ;  and  upon  the  formation  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  in  1855)  took 

of  Earl  Grey^s  ministry  in  November,  1880,  he  charge  of  the  War  Department,  the  duties  of 

became  President  of  the  Council,  an  office  which  proved  too  severe  for  his  already  failing 

which  he  held  during  several  administrations  healtii.    Though  never  a  brilliant  speaker,  Sir 

until  the  overthrow  of  the  Melboorne  ministry  George  was  a  perspicuous  and  dear-minded  de- 

and  the  accession  of  the  Tories  under  Sir  Rob-  bater,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  pub- 

ert  Peel  in  September,  1841.     He  resumed  the  He  aff'airs,  his  sound  judgment,  clear  head,  and 

office  in  1846  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John  fixed  honesty  of  purpose,  together  with  his  rel- 

Bussell,  and  held  it  until  February,  1852.    The  ish  for  hard  work,  made  him  very  valuable  to 

brief  Derby  ministry  of  that  year  was  succeed-  the  country  as  a  minister  of  State.    Yet,  amid 

ed  in  December  by  that  of  t\^  Earl  of  Aber-  the  multiplicty  of  duties  which  pressed  upon 

deen,  who  solicited  Lord  Lansaowne  to  return  him  during  his  twenty-seven  years  of  public 

to  his  former  post.     The  latter  declined,  but  service,  he  was  not  simply  a  politician  or  even 

consented  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  with-  a  statesman.    He  dwelt  in  a  higher  and  loftier 

out  office,  which  he  occupied  until  March,  1858,  sphere ;  he  was  eminently  a  scholar  and  a  man 

when  he  retired  definitively  from  public  life*  of  letters  not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  means 
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were  ample,  nor  from  want  of  employment ;  reach  400.    There  are  then  not  less  than  1,650 

hat  from  his  intense  delight  in  literary  pursaits.  original  American  works  which  have  passed 

Before  he  graduated  at  Oxford  he  had  become  throngh  the  press  daring  the  past  year,  and  an 

a  freqaent  oontribator  to  the  ^^  Classical  Jonr-  annsually  large  namber  of  these  have  attained 

nfd  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,^'  and  at  the  a  sale  of  more  than  10,000  copies,  while  a  few 

age  of  twenty-one  he  had  published  a  translfl-  have  exceeded  50,000,  and  one  or  two  100,000 

tion  from  the  German  of  Boeckh's  ^^  Treatise  on  copies.    The  most  nnmeroos  class  of  publica- 

the  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians.*'    At  tions  were  those  for  juvenile  readers.     Of 

the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  these,  420,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 

Henry  Tufnell,  he  translated  M^Uer^s  '*His-  namber,  were  issued  during  the  year.    208, 

tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race."    He  were  novels,  of  which  somewhat  more  than' 

was  editor  of  the  ^^Edinburgn  Review,"  from  one  half  were  reprints;  205  were  theological 

December,  1852,  to  March,  1855,  and  left  it  r&-  and  religions  works.    The  number  of  works 

luctantly,  when  called  to  become  Chancellor  on  military  science  did  not  exceed  65,  while 

of  the  Exchequer.  Of  the  long  list  of  his  books,  those  on  legal  science  numbered  75,  and  those 

many  of  them  of  great  merit  (though  it  is  said  on  medicine,  50.    Of  works  devoted  to  history 

not  one  of  them  ever  paid  Ihe  cost  of  publican  • — a  large  portion  of  them  referring  to  the  his- 

tion),  the  principal  were :  **  Essay  on  the  Use  tory  of  the  existing  war — ^there  were  110 ;  and 

and  Abuse  of  Political  terms ; "  *^  On  the  Origin  about  100  biograpMcal  works.  Forty-six  works 

and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages;"  were  devoted  to  physical  science,  and  25  to 

**  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  mathematics  and  technology.    Twelve  works 

History ; "  '*  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  were  added  to  the  domain  of  philology,  of 

of  Opinion ; "    **  A   Glossary   of    Provincial  which  but  one  was  reprinted  from  foreign  pnb- 

Words  used  in  Herefordshire ; "  ^^  Treatise  on  licatione.  Political  science  was  discussed  in  ISO 

the  Method^  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  distinct  essays  and  treatises.    Seventy  works 

Politics ; "  ^*'  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  An-  were  devoted  to  education.  There  were  also  42 

cients,"  a  work  of  great  learning  and  research ;  books  in  the  department  of  art  and  illustrative 

and  a  **  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of  Govern-  science;  87  volumes  of  poems,  inclnding  new 

ment."    He  avowed  promptly  and  boldly  his  poems  or  collections  of  poems,  by  Bryant, 

sympathy  with  the  Northern  States  in  the  Longfellow,  Whittier,  &c. ;  and  52  volumes  of 

present  civil  war  in  this  country,  and,  though  essays. 

the  majority  of  Lord  Palmerston^s  cabinet  was  A  considerable  portion  of  the  works  on  miH- 
against  him,  his  services  were  regarded  as  in-  tary  sdence  are  technical  treatises  for  the  in- 
dispensable. In  private  life.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  struction  and  guidance  of  particular  arms  of 
was  a  warm-hearted,  happy  man,  always  cheer-  the  service.  To  this  class  belong  "Hints  to 
ful  and  equable,  ana,  though  undemonstrative  Oompftny  Officers  on  their  Military  Duties,"  by 
in  manner,  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,  Capt.  C.  C.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A. ;  "The  Auto- 
and  greatly  beloved  by  them.  His  death  was  maton  Company,  Regiment,  and  Battery,"  by 
very  sadden,  and  affected  the  House  of  Com-  G.  Douglas  Brewerton,  IT.  S.  A. ;  "  Cavalry 
mons  deeply.  Even  his  political  opponents  Tactics,"  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Philip  St.  George 
eulogized  his  worth,  his  conscientious  adher-  Cooke ;  "  A  Military  Manual  for  Schools,"  by 
ence  to  duty,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  F.  N.  Freeman ;  "  Instructions  for  Officers  and 
of  the  nation.  Kon-Commissioned  Officers  on  Outpost  and 
LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  Patrol  Duty,"  Ac;  "Advanced  Guard,  Out- 
RESS  IN  1868.  In  no  perrod  of  the  past  post,  and  Detachment  Service  of  Troops,  with 
history  of  the  United  States  has  the  literary  the  Essential  Principles  of  Strategy  and  Grand 
activity  of  the  country  been  so  manifest  as  in  Tactics,"  by  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D. ;  '^  Uniform 
the  year  18G3.  While  the  price  of  paper  has  for  Officers  of  U.  8.  Navy;"  "United  States 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  printing  Infantry  Tactics  for  the  use  of  Colored  Troops;" 
and  binding  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  at  the  "  The  Company  Clerk^"  by  Capt.  August  Y. 
same  time  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  has  ren-  Kautz  ;  ^  Instructions  for  the  Government 
dered  production  difficult,  the  number  of  news-  of  Armies  in  the  Field,"  by  Francis  Lieber, 
papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  has  greatly  LL.D. ;  ^^  The  Military  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  com- 
increased,  and  the  circulation  of  those  previ-  piled  by  John  F.  Callan ;  "  De  Hart  on  Courts 
ously  established  been  much  enlarged,  and  the  Martial ; "  "  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Mili- 
number  of  new  books  issued  surpasses  that  of  tary  Surgeons  in  Examination  of  Recruits  and 
any  previous  year.  A  tolerably  complete  cata-  Discharge  of  Soldiers,"  by  John ' Ordronanx, 
logue  of  the  books  of  the  year  enumerates  M.D.;  "Instructions  for  Enlisting  and  Discharg- 
2,050  distinct  publications,  a  considerable  num-  ing  Soldiers,"  \>j  R.  Bartholo w ;  "  The  Army 
ber  of  them  extending  to  two  or  more  volumes.  Regulations  of  1861,  Revised  to  1863 ; "  Gen. 
The  number  of  reprints  has  not  been  large.  Q.  A.  Gillmore's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Aside  from  translations,  and  books  on  which  a  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars; "  "Seaman- 
large  amount  of  editorial  labor  has  been  be-  ship,"  by  Lieut.-Com.  S*  B.  Luoe ;  "  Strategy 
stowed  in  the  way  of  notes,  additions,  appen-  and  Tactics,"  by  Gen.  G.  H.  Dufour,  translated 
dices,  or  introductions,  there  are  but  297,  and  from  the  French,  by  Captain  W.  P.  Craighill ; 
including  those  the  whole  number  does  not  Gen.  John  Gibbon^a  " Artillerist'a  Manual^" 
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^'Infltraotions  for  Heavy  ArtjUery,*'  prepared  History,  Oivil,  Political,  and  Military,  of  the 

by  a  board  of  offioers,  and  *'*•  Hand-Book  of  Ar«  Soatiiem  Bebellion,  from  ita  Inoipieut  Stages  to 

tillery  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  CoL  ita  Close,"  by  O.  J.  Victor.     The  first  volume 

Joseph  Boberta.    The  reporta  of  ooramanders,  of  other  histories  of  the  war,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S. 

or  of  particular  arma  of  the  aervice,  and  trea-  Stephens,  J.  G.  Kennedy,  £.  G.  Storke,  Samnel 

tises  on  military  science,  constitute  another    M.  Schmncker,  LL.D., Blake,  C.  Edwards 

branch  of  the  military  literature  of  the  day.  Lester,  and  Lorenzo  H.  Whitney,  have  also  ap- 
Thus  we  have :  *^  Beport  of  the  Engineer  and  peared,  and  most  of  them  possessing  a  fair  share 
Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  of  merit,  have  had  a  large  sale.  Mr.  B.  S. 
mac,"  by  Gens.  W.  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Bar-  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Horace  £•  Dresser,  both  well 
nard;  Megor-Gton.  Pope^a  ^^  Beport  of  hisYir-  known  statisticians,  have  each  published  vol- 
ginia  Campaign,"  with  plana;  Mi^or-General  mnea  of  the  events  of  the  rebellion;  Mr.  Fish- 
Bosecrans^s  *^  Beport  of  the  Battle  of  Stone  er'a  being  in  chronological,  and  Mr.  Dresser^s 
Biver;"  *^  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum-  -in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  Fisher^a  is  accom- 
berland,"  by  an  officer;  ^^  Temporary  Fortifica-  panied  with  excellent  maps.  There  have  also 
tions  Prepared  for  the  Naval  Service,"  by  Ed-  been  a  considerable  number  of  serial  histories 
ward  Barrett ;  **  Practical  Strategy  aa  Illns-  of  the  war  iaaued  in  monthly,  a^mi-,  and  bi- 
trated  by  the  Achievementa  of  the  Austrian  monthly  numbws.  Among  these  are  W.  A. 
Field  Marshal  Traun,"  by  J.  Watte  De  Peyster ;  Craft's  "  The  Southern  Bebellion ; "  Evert  A. 
"  Daring  and  Suffering ;  a  History  of  the  Great  Duyckinck's  ^*  History  of  the  War  for  the 
Bailroad  Adventure,"  by  Lieut  Wm.Pittenger;  Union,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval;"  Frank 
Brig.-Gen.  G.  W.  OuUum's  **  System  of  Military  Lealie's  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  War,"  edited 
Bridges  in  use  in  the  U.  8.  i^my ; "  Surgeon-  at  first  by  £.  G.  Squier;  Harper'a  *^  Pie- 
General  William  A.  Hammond'a  "  Treatise  on  torial  History  of  the  Great  Bebellion,"  edited 
Hygiene,  with  apecial  reference  to  Military  Ser-  by  Bichttxl  Grant  White ;  Dr.  Bobert  Tomes's 
vice;"  ** Cavalry,  ite  History,  Management,  '^The  War  with  the  South;"  and  we  might 
and  Usee  in  War,"  byJ.BOmer,  LL.D.;  '*The  add  to  these  Frank  Moore's  ''Bebellion  Be- 
Campaigna  of  1862  and  1868,"  by  Emil  Schalk;  cord,"  which  haa  reached,  during  the  year, 
"Summaryof  theArtofWar,"byEmilSchalk;  the  completien  of  ita  sixth  volume.  Mr. 
''Elemente  of  Military  Art  and  History,"  by  Moore  has  also  issued  six  numbers  of  a  serial 
Duparcq;  ''Official  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Engl-  "Companion  to  the  Bebellion  Becord,"  giving 
neer  Department,  of  the  Siege*  and  Beduction  valuable  narrativea  and  official  documente  iUus- 
of  FortPulaaki,  Ga.,"  by  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Brig.-  trative  of  the  war.  Amons  those  who  have 
Gen.  U.  S.  V. ;  "  On  Military  and  Camp  Hoe-  announced  as  speedily  forthcoming,  histories 
pitals,  and  the  Health  of  Troopa  in  the  field,"  of  the  war,  are  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
by  DrSb  Baudens  and  Hough.  Among  tbto  other  York  "Tribune,"  and  Joshua  B.  Giddings,  of 
books  of  reference  and  convenience  for  the  Ohio.  Two  volumes  of  a  "  Southern  History 
military  man,  are:  "A  Military  Dictionary,"  of  the  War,"  by  E.  A.  Pollard,  editor  of  the 
by  CoL  H.  L  Scott,  revised  to  meet  the  emer-  Bichmond  "Examiner,"  have  also  appeared, 
gencies  of  the  times ;  "  The  Soldier's  Book,"  a  and  ^so  two  volumes  of  the  "  Southern  Official 
convenient  pocket  memorandum,  contrived  by  Accounto  of  Battles,"  answering  in  part  to  the 
Capt  B.  N.  Scott;  "  The  Beady  Calculator,  or  "  Bebellion  Becord." 

Begimental  Pay  Table,"  te.,  by  Mijor-Gen.  Beside  these  more  extended  histories  of  the 
Webb ;  "  Table  of  Monthly  and  Annual  Pay,  war,  there  have  been  a  considerable  number 
Tax,  and  Organization  of  Uie  Army  of  the  U.  of  narratives  of  portions  of  the  different  cam- 
S.,"  by  Mijor  Henry  Foote ;  "  Manual  for  Qoar-  paigna  published :  some  of  them  by  American 
termasters  and  Commissaries,"  by  Miyor  B.  F.  officers  who  had  participated  in  them;  others 
Hunter ;  "  Catalogue  of  the  Army  Medical  Ma-  by  foreign  officers  who  had  either  been  sent  t< » 
seam ; "  "  The  Army  Begister ; "  "  The  Naval  this  country  to  observe  the  military  operations, 
Begister;"  "The  Alphabetical  Army  Begis-  by  their  govemmente  or  by  newspapers  who 
ter,"  and  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Almanac  and  deaired  to  have  correspondents  with  the  armies, 
Waahington  Military  Directory,  for  1868."  or  had  joined  one  or  the  other  army  volunta- 
In  hii^ry,  the  greatest  interest  has  centred  rUy.  Of  the  first  class  were  Dr.  A.  L  Castle- 
in  historical  aketchea  of  the  existing  war.  The  man's  "  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Behind  the 
number  of  these  has  continued  to  increase,  and  Scenes;"  W.  D.  Bickham's  "  Bosecrans'  Cam. 
many  of  those  announced  the  previoaa  year  paign  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ; " 
have  appeared,  and  have  met  with  a  large  "  The  Bivouac  and  tlie  Battle  Field,"  by  Capt^ 
aale.  The  first  rolome  of  "The  History  of  Geo.  F.  Nuyes;  ''The  Story  of  the  Guard;  a 
the  Civil  War  in  America,"'  by  John  S.  0.  Chronicle  of  the  War,"  by  Jessie  Benton  Fre- 
Abbott,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  mont.  (Thia  is  also  published  in  German.)  The 
first  volume  of  "  The  Great  Bebellion ;  a  His-  "  Color  Guard,"  by  Bev.  Jamea  Hosmer ;  "  The 
tory  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,"  by  Whip,  Hoe  and  Sword,  or  the  Gulf  Department 
J.  T.  Headley,  waa  issued  about  the  same  time,  in  1868 ; "  by  Bev.  Geoige  H.  Hepworth ;  "  The 
The  second  volume  of  Thomas  P.  Kettell's  Peninsula  Campaign  in  Virginia,"  by  Bev.  J.  J. 
"History  of  the  Bebellion,"  appeared  in  the  Marks;  ''Sketches  of  the  War,"  by  Capt.  C.C. 
antomn ;  aa  did  also  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Nott ;  "  Beyond  the  Lines,  or  a  Yankee  Prison- 
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er  Loose  in  Dixie,"  by  Oapt.  J.  J.  Qteer ;  "  My  with  ability,  and  supply  a  want  which  the  war 

Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battie  Fieltl,"  by  Oar-  created,  bnt  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 

leton  (0.  0.  Coffin) ;    and  Dr.  T.  J.  Ellis^s  Of  those  historical  works  published  in  1868, 

*' Leaves  from  the  Diaiy  of  an  Army  Surgeon."  the  greater  part,  not  reprints,  relate  either  to 

To  the  secon<f  class  belong:  M.  Ferdinand  Le-  the  general  or  local  history  of  the  United  States, 

oomte^s  "The  War  in  the  United  States,"  are-  or  of  the  colonies  from  which  they  epranff. 

port  to  the  Swiss  Military  Department,  which  Thus  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Frank  Moore^s 

had  sent  him  out ;  *^  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  *'  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution ; "  "  a  His-, 

its  Organization,  its  Commander,  and  its  Cam-  tory  of  the  United  States,"  by  Egbert  Guem- 

paign,"  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville;  William  sey;  "Histories  of  King  PhUip's  War,"  by 

Howard   Russell's    "My   Diary   North    and  Increase    Mather   and   Cotton  Mather;   "A 

South ; "  Col.  B.  Estvan's  "  War  Pictures  from  Description  of  the  Province  and  City  of  New 

the  South; "  "  Battlefields  of  the  South,  from  Tork,'^  by  John  Miller;  "  History  of  the  Town 

Bull  Run  to  Fredericksburg,"  by  an  English  ofOorham,  Me.,"  by  Joseph  Pierce;  "The  First 

Combatant;   Lieut.  Freemantle's  "Campaign  Col<mization  of  New  England ; "  "An  Address 

in  the  South."  Delivered  at  the  Erection  of  a  Monumental 

Of  works  bearing  directly  upon  the  history  Stone,  in  the    Walls  of  Fort   Popham,  Me., 

of  the  war,  though  not  written  by  eyewitnesses,  August  29th,  1863,"  by  John  A.  Parr ;  "  The 

we  have  Edward  Everett's  "  Gettysburg  Ora-  Vermont  Qaarterlv  Gazetteer  "  (occupied  with 

tion,"  Detterline^s  "  Sketch  of  the  Battles  at  county  histories),  edited  by  Abby  M.  Hemin- 

Gettysburg ; "  James  Parton's  "  General  Butler  way ;   "  History  of  Buffalo  Public  Schools; " 

in  New  Orleans;"  C.Edwards  Lester's  "Light  ** History  of  the   Town  of  Cornwall,  Vt," 

and  Dark  of  the  Rebellion ;""  The  Iron  Fur-  by  the 'Rev.  S.  Mathews;  "The    Firelands 

nace,  or  Slavery  and  Secession,"  by  Rev.  John  Pioneer,"  vol.  IV.  (the  Transactions  of  the 

H.  Aughey;  Bishop's  "Loyalty  on  the  Fron-  Firelands  Historical  Society,  in  Northern  Ohio); 

tier,"  and  "  The  Captivity  of  Gen.  Corcoran."  "  The  First  Century  of  Columbia  College,  1754 

The  Official  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  -^1864,"  by  W.  Alfred  Jones ;  "  Memorial  of  the 

Conduct  of  the  War  published  in  three  vols,  in  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding 

the  Spring  of  1863,  contains  much  matter  for  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T. ; "  "Speech 

history,  and  portions  of  it  called  out  replies  of  John  Wingate  Thornton  on  the  Colonial 

from  Gen.  Franklin  and  other  generals  wnose  Schemes  of  Popham  and  Gorges ;  "  John  D. 

conduct  was  censured  in  the  report.  Ward's  Account  of  the  Steamboat  Controversy 

Though  somewhat  less  direct,  the  follow-  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1811- 
ing  works  published  during  the  year,  hold  1824;"  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  12th  Con- 
important  relations  to  the  history  of  the  gregational  Society  of  Boston,"  by  Lewis  G. 
present  struggle :  "  Correspondence  between  Pray ;  "  Eruger's  First  Discoveries  of  America 
Charles  G.  Loring  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Field  of  and  its  Early  Civilization,"  edited  by  W.  L. 
England,  on  the  Present  Relations  between  Wagenen;  "White  Mountain  Guide  Book," 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri-  8d  ed.,  revised;  "  History  of  Hadley,  Mass.," 
ca ;  "  "  The  Trial  of  the  Constitution,"  by  Sid-  by  Silvester  Judd,  with  "  FamUy  Genealogica," 
neyGteo.  Fisher;  "  History  of  American  Con-  by  Lucius  M.  Boltwood ;  "  A  Brief  Narrative 
spiracies,"  by  O.  J.  Victor;  "Christian  Life  of  the  Hostile  Condact  of  the  Barbarous Na- 
and  Character  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  tives  toward  the  Dutch  Nation,"  translated  by 
F.  S.  developed  in  the  Official  and  Historical  £.  B.  O'Callaghan;  "  Supplement  to  the  History 
Annals  of  the  Republic,"  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris ;  of  Windsor,  Conn.,"  by  Henry  B.  Stiles,  M.D. ; 
"  France,  Mexico,  and  the  Confederate  States,"  "  Memorifd  Volume  of  the  Popham  Celebration, 
by  Michel  Chevalier ;  "  History  of  the  Sioux  and  Vindication  of  tibe  Claims  of  Sir  Ferdinan- 
War  and  Massacres  of  1862  and  1863,"  by  Isaac  do  Gorges,"  by  John  A.  Parr ;  "  The  Reed  and 
D.V.Heard.  Cadwallader  Pamphlets  (1788),  Reprinted;" 

The  "  History  of  West  Point  and  its  Military  "  The  History  of  Cape  Cod,"  by  Frederick 
Importance  during  the  Revolutiod^"  by  Gapt.  Freeman ;  "  The  Florida  Exiles,  and  the  War 
E.  C.  Boynton,  a  sumptuous  and  beautuul  vol-  for  Slavery,"  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings;  "Long 
nme,  is  allied  to  these,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  faVL  Island,"  by  W.  Alfred  Jones,  librarian  of  Co- 
account  of  the  course  of  training  adopted  in  umbia  College.  [To  these  should  be  added,  the 
that  school,  from  which  so  many  of  the  higher  Proceedings,  Annals,  Journals,  and  Transac- 
offioers  of  the  army  have  graduated.  tions  of  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ver- 

During  the  year  two  periodicals  devoted  mont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Iowa  State  His- 

to  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  torioal   Societies,  and  of  the  Ulster  County 

to   the  War  have  been  established.     These  Historical  Society,  and  Essex  (Mass.)  Institute, 

are  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal,"  a  weekly,  all  of  which  have  issued  volumes  during  the 

edited  by  Captain  W.  C.  Church,  commenced  year.] 

in  August,  1863 ;  and  the  "  United  States  Ser-  Of  historical  works  by  American  authors,  on 

vice  Magazine,"  monthly,  edited  by  Captain  topics  not  connected  with  their  own  country, 

Henry  Coppee,  a  professor  in  the  University  the  most  remarkable  are:  John  Foster  Kirk's 

of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  number  of  which  "  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,"  a  work  destin- 

bore  date  January,  1864.    Both  are  conducted  ed  to  take  rank  with  the  histories  of  Presoott 
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and  Motley;  and  Rev.  £.  H.  Gillett^s  ^^Life  and  In  biography  there  have  been  a  number  of 

Times  of  John  Hoss ;  or  the  Bohemian  Revola-  important  Works.   Among  them  are  *^  The  life 

tion  of  the  Fifteenth  Centnry."    Other  histor-  and  Oorrespondenoe  of  Theodore  Parker,^*  by 

ical  works  belonging  to  the  same  olass  are :  John  Weiss ;  "  The  Life  of  William  Hickling 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee's  "  Popular  History  of  Prescott,"  by  George  Ticknor,  in  a  superb 

Ireland; " M.  B.  Ozechowski^s *^ Poland ;  Sketch  qnarto  (sinoe  repablished  in  8yo.  and  12mo.); 

of  her  History ; "   **  Napoleon  I. ;  a  Historical  ^^  Life  and  Letters  of   John  Winthrop,"  by 

Lecture,"  by   Beqjamin  Blow.     The  veteran  Robert  0.  Winthrop ;  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 

scholar  George  Tioknor  has  carefully  revised  umes  of  the  ^*  Life  of  Washington  Irving,"  by 

and  made  considerable  additions  to  his  *^His-  Pierre  M.  Irving;  ^^ Memoirs  of  Theodore  Fre- 

tory  of  Spanish  Literature,"  of  which  a  new  linghnysen,"  by  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.; 

edition  has  appeared  during  the  year.    In  the  **  Chaplain  Fuller,  a  life  sketch  of  Arthur  B.  Ful- 

department  of  ecclesiastical  history,  there  is  ler,"  by  Richard  F.  Fuller ;  ^^lifeand  Times  of 

but  one  noticeable  contribution,  **The  Docu-  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,"  by  Charles  Lindsay; 

mentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  "Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  by  N.  M.  Flint; 

Church  in  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  Drs.  "An  Abridgment  of  Parton's  life  of  Andrew 

Hawks  and  Perry.    "  The  Foundations  of  Bis-  Jackson ; "  **  Life  of  Philidor,"  by  George  Allen, 

tory,  a  Series  of  First  Things,"  by  Samuel  B.  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

Schieffelin,  has  been  received  with  such  favor  vania^  one  of  the  most  superbly  printed  books 

that  an  abridged  edition  fof  the  use  of  Schools  ever  issued  in  this  country;  "Life  and  Times 

has  beeu  prepared  by  the  author.  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,"  by  Abel  Stevens,  D.D., 

Among  the  reprints  are  several  of  conmder-  LL.I>.;  "Life  and  Military  Career  of  Lieut.- 

able  importance.    Foremost  among  them  are:  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,"  by  Markin- 

"  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  field  Addey ;  and  a  memoir  of  the  same  gen- 

by  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  a  work  in  seven  vol-  eral,  reprinted  from  the  Richmond  edition,  by 

umes,  of  which  three  have  already  appeared  J.  M.  Daniels  of  Virginia;  "The  Works  of 

here,  in  sumptuous  type  and  paper  (it  forms  a  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life," 

fitting  companion  to  Amold^s  "Rome,"  and  by  S.  G.  Brown;  "The  Son  of  Consolation, 

Gibbon^s  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em-  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Rev. 

pire,"  bridging  the  interval  between  them) ;  B.  C.  Cutler,   D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng, 

a  new  edition  from  the  Riverside  Press  of  D.D.;  "Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Henry 

Hallam^s  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Anthon,  D.IX^  late  Rector  of  St.  Mark^s,  in  the 

Europe ;  "  The  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Bowery,  N.  Y.,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastbum, 

Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  D.D.;  **Life    and  Services  of  Rev.  John  C. 

Philip  Smith,  B.D.,  a  work  presenting,  in  a  con-  Brigham,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Life  and  character  of  Lu- 

densed  form,  and  in  an  attractive  style,  all  the  ther  Y.  Bell,  M.  D.,"  by  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D. ;  "  Me- 

results  of  historical  research  in  the  history  of  morial  of  Hon.  Thos.  Scott  Williams,  LL.D. ;  " 

nations ;  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng-  "  Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar  on  the  occasion 

land,  from  1760  to  1860,"  by  Thomas Erskine  of  the  death  of  John  Anthon;"  "Memoir 

May,  an  admirable  continuation  of  Hailam;  of  Rev.  Erskine  J.  Hawes,"  by  his  mother.   Of 

vol.  V.  of  the  new  edition  of  Thiers^  "  His-  funeral  discourses,  addresses,  memorials^  and 

tory  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire ;  "  "  The  So-  eulogies,  the  number  is  very  large.    We  can 

cial  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  only  name  the  most  important:  "  Prof.  S.  Wa- 

England,"  by  Joseph  Kay ;  "  The  Invasion  of  terhouse's  Eulogy  on  Jos.  Gibson  Hoyt,  LL.D., 

the  Crimea,"  by  William  Kinglake ;  "  History  late  chancellor  of  Washington  University,  St. 

of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  in  the  Time  of  Louis; "  "  Rev.  L.  M.  Glover's  Funeral  Discourse 

Calvin,"  by  J.  H.  Merie  D'Aubigne ;  "  Track  on  the  death  of  John  Adams,  LL.D. ;"  "  Me- 

of  the  Hidden  Church ;  or  Spriufrs  of  the  Pil-  morial  of  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,"  by 

grim  Movement,"   by  Rev.  J.   Waddington ;  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. ;  "  Rev^  D.  Howe  Al- 

"  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Provincial  Dialects  len's   Commemorative   Discourse   of  Lyman 

of  England,"  by  James  R.  Halliwell;  Victor  Beecher,  ^.D.;"  "Rev.  Dr.  Ferris's  do.  of 

Hugo's  "  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Waterioo."  John  C.  Guldin,  D.D. ; "  "  Memorial  of  Dr. 

"  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  comprising  ite  William  Darlington ; "  Dr.  Dalton's  "  Memorial 

history,  antiquities,  geography,  biography,  etc..  Discourse  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  LL.D. ; " 

by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  three  vols.,  8vo,  "The    Sergeant's  Memorial,"  by  his  father 

imported  in  sheets,  by  Little  &  Brown,  per-  (Reverend  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.);    "Me- 

haps,  also,  belongs  to  this  class  of  works.  morial  of  William  Eirkland  Bacon,"  by  his 

An  elaborate  work  on  "  Brittano-Roman  In-  father ;  "  The  Sacrifice  Consumed :  the  Life  of 

acriptions,  with  critical  notes,"  by  Rev.  John  Edward  Hamilton  Brewer,"  by  Jeremiah  Tay- 

McUaul,  LL.D.,  has  been  published  at  Toron-  lor,  D.D. ;  ^'  In  Memory  of  Carlton  Edwards;" 

to,  C.  W.  *'  The  Young  Quartermaster :  Life  and  Death  of 

"  The  American  Notes  and  Queries,  and  His-  Lieut.  L.  M.  Bingham,  of  1st  S.  C.  Volunteers; " 
torical  Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical,  and  "Jesus,  the  Resurrection:  Funeral  Discourse 
"  The  Congregational  Quarterly,"  both  contain  for  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Foss,"  by  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hunt; 
a  large  amount  of  historical  matter,  of  great  "  Transition :  a  remembrance  of  Emma  Whit- 
value  and  interest.  ing,"  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Carpenter ;  "  The  Blessed- 
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ness  of  the  Righteoas  DeacI,"  bj  Rev.  J.  0.  Toppans  of  Toppan^s  Lane,"  by  Joshua  Coffin ; 
French;  "Hosmer's  Faneral  Address  on  Na-  "ThetmeGenealogjof  theDonnel  andDwin- 
thaniel  FiQmore ; "  "  Faneral  Oration  over  Rev.  nel  Family  of  New  Englan^"  by  Henry  G.  Dun- 
John  McDowell,  D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  Morris  0.  Sat-  nel,  M.  D. ;  "  Genealogy  of  Othniel  Phelps,  Esq., 
phen ;  "  Sketch  of  Antonio  Bishallany,'*  by  Rev.  of  Ay  Imer^.  W. ;  "  Genealogy  of  a  portion  of 
Ohas.  Whitehead ;  **  Funeral  Disconrses  by  Rev.  the  Pope  Family,  together  with  Biographical 
W.  B.  Spragae,  D.D.,  over  Rev.  Samuel  On-  Notices  of  CoL  William  Pope,  of  Bosix>n,  and 
good,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mas^,  and  Rev.  some  of  his  descendants ; "  ^*  Genealogical  Me- 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Spenoertown,  N.  T.; "  moir  of  the  Huntington  Family  in  the  United 
^^  Commemorative  Sermon  of  Reverend  Samuel  States,"  by  Rev.  £.  B.  Huntington ;  "  Genealogy 
H.  Turner,  D.D.,"  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson,  D.D. ;  of  the  Montgomery  Family,"  by  T.  H.  Montgom- 
"  Discourse  at  the  Faneral  of  Rev.  Richard  ery;  "Genealogy  of  the  Stiles  Family,"  by  Henry 
Pike,  of  Dordiester,"  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hull,  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.  Several  collections  of  biogra- 
D.D. ;  "  Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  William  D.  phies  have  been  published  during  the  year,  some 
Brinokl^,"  by  Dr.  £.  B.  Gardette ;  Rev.  S.  M.  Has-  of  them  serials,  others  in  volumes.  The  prin- 
kins^s  "The  Child  of  Grace"  (Margaret  L.  B.  cipal  were:  "Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women, 
Ballon) ;  "  Rev.  Theodore  Tebbetts,  a  Memori-  with  brief  Biographies ; "  "  The  Old  Merchants 
al,"  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Turner.  Other  biographies  of  New  York,"  by  Walter  Barrett,  clerk;  "  Am- 
are  the  folio  vring :  "  Memoir  of  Genevra  Guer-  erican  Annual  Monitor,  or  Obituary  of  the  Mem- 
rabella ; "  "  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Infla-  bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  for  the  years  1861 
enoe  of  Washington  in  the  Revolution  of  the  and  1862;  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  three  numbers, 
United  States  of  America,"  by  Guizot ;  "  The  being  biographies  of  Hooker,  Rosccrans,  ilfope, 
Harvest  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  illu8trat>ed  in  Burnside,  Banks,  Butler,  &c. ;  "Bramhall^s  Mil- 
the  Evangelistic  Labors  of  Rer.  Edward  Pay-  itary  Souvenir,  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  our  Military 
son  Hammond,"  by  Rev.  P.  0.  Headley ;  "  A  and  Naval  Heroes; "  "The  American  Nation  II- 
new  Memoir  of  Hannah  More,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  lustrated  in  the  Lives  of  her  Fallen  Braves  and 
C.  Knight;  "A  Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  Walter  ,  Living  Heroes,"  by  J.  Gilmary  Shea,  LL. D.; 
Raleigh;"  "  A  popular  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  "The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent 
an  Irish  Priest ; "  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Americans,"  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck ;  "  The 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  A. M.,  author  of  The  Portrait  Monthly;"  "The  New  England  His- 
Day  of  Doom,"  by  John  Ward  Dean ;  '* Drift-  toric  Genealogical  Register,"  quarterly;  "Obit- 
ing  About,  an  Autobiography,"  by  Stephen  C.  uary  Record  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College." 
Massett ;  Dr.  Winslow  Lewises  "  Address  at  the  The  number  of  works  of  a  theological  or  relig- 
Aunual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Historic  ions  character  published  during  Uie  year  was 
Genealogical  Society;"  "Ninetieth  Birthday  greatly  in  excess  of  former  years.  Including 
Gathering  of  Rev.  Chas.  Cleveland,  Jan.  2l8t,  translations^  there  were  40  reprints.  The  Co- 
1862;"  "Following  after  Jesus:  A  Memorial  lenso  controversy,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
of  Susan  Maria  Underwood,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  year,  attracted  much  attention,  three  volumes 
Anderson ;  "  The  Captivity  of  Gen.  Corcoran ; "  of  Bishop  Colenso^s  works  being  reprinted  dur- 
Major  W.  D.  Reynolds^s  "  Miss  Martha  Brown-  ing  the  year,  and  replies  from  Rev.  W.  H. 
low,  or  the  Heroine  of  Tennessee;  "  "  Reminis-  Green,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
cences  of  Amherst  College,  Biographical,  Auto-  h>m,  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  Rev.  C.  Walworth,  Rev. 
biographical,"  &o,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D. ;  H.  Heiss,  and  others,  being  published.  Of 
"  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  works  on  the  Scriptures,  illustrative  or  explana- 
Levi  Hanford,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,"  by  tory,  the  following  were  the  most  important: 
Chas.  J.Bushnell;  "Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,"  "The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  Earth,  considered 
by  Rev.  John  N.  Norton,  D.  D. ;  "  Touasaint  in  its  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geograph- 
L'Ouverture,  a  Biography  and  Autobiography."  ioal  Relations,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews; 
There  were  very  few  biographic  reprints.  The  "The  New  Testament:  the  common  Englidi 
most  important  were:  "'Christopher  North,'  a  Version  Corrected  by  the  final  Committee  of 
Memoir  of  John  Wilson,"  by  his  daughter  Lady  the  American  Bible  Union ; "  "  The  New  Tes- 
Gordon ;  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schdnberg-Cotta  lament,  with  critical  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Family,"  by  one  of  themselves ;  "Remains,  in  Scholia,"  by.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. ;  "The 
Prose  and  Verse  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  with  Bible  Atlas  and  Gazetteer;"  "An  Exposition 
a  memoir ;""  Victor  Hugo,  by  a  Witness  of  his  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Life"  (Mme.  Hugo);  "R^nan's  Life  of  Jesus;"  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  Catholic 
"Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,"  by  Rev.  Faith,"  by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix;  "A  Morning 
John  N.  Norton,  D.  D. ;  "Life  of  Chopin,"  by  F.  Beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee"  (reprinted),  by  J. 
Liszt.  The  contributions  to  genealogy  have  Hamilton,  D.D. ;  "  The  Bible  as  an  Educating 
been  larger  than  usual.  We  subjoin  the  most  Power  among  the  Nations,"  by  John  S.  Hart, 
important:  "  The  Sutton  Dudleys  in  England,  LL.D.;  "A  Year  with  St.  Paul,"  by  Charles 
and  the  Dudleys  of  Massachusetts  in  New  Eng-  £.  Knox ;  "  The  Risen  Redeemer,"  by  F.  W. 
land,  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  Krummacher,  D.D. ;  "  The  Astronomy  of  the 
time,"  by  George  Adlard ;  A  letter  concerning  Bible,"  by  0.  M.  Mitchel ;  "  Bible  Illustrations ; 
Family  History,  by  Andrew  Brown ;  "  The  Cha-  being  a  Storehouse  of  Similes,  Allegories,  and 
pin  Ggnealogy,"  by  Orange  Chapin;  "The  Anecdotes,  selected  from  Spencer^s  Things 
VOL.  III. — 87      A 
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Now  and  Old,"  by  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  Ide,  D.D.,  6  vola ;  "  Ohnroh  Discipline,"  by 
D.D.;  ''The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Savage;  ''The  Roman  Catholic 
Rudolf  Stier  (a  new  translation);    "Stories  Principle,"  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.; 
from  the  Lips  of  the  Teacher,  retold  by  a  dia-  "  CriticalHiatoryof  Free  Thought  in  Reference 
oiple"  (Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham) ;  "Shadows  .to  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  A.  6.  Fanar, 
of  the  Rood,  or  Types  of  our  Spfferiog  Re-  J).D.  (repriuted) ;  "  The  Churdiman^s  Reasons 
deemer  in  Genesis ;"  "  Patriarchal  Shadows  of  for  his  Faith  and  Practice,"  by  Rev.  N.  S. 
Christ  and  his  Church,"  by  Ootavins  Winslow,  Richardson,  D.D. ;  "  Seducing  Spirits  and  Doc- 
D.D. ;   "  The  Holy  Catholic  Bible  "  (Douay  trines  of  Devils,"  by  Rev.  W.  Crosswell  Doane, 
version),  4to.,  approved  by  Archbishop  Hughes;  B.D.    The  following  are  the  principal  works 
"I  Will ;  being  the  Determinations  of  the  Man  of  a  practical  character :  "  Aids  to  Prayer,"  by 
of  God  in  the  Psalms,"  by  Rev.  Philip  Bennett  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  "Christian  Self- 
Power;  "Triumphs  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Culture,  or  Counsels  for  the  Begimiing  and 
Henry  TuUidge;  "Lectures  on  the  Symbolic  Progressof  Christian  Life,"  by  Leontfd  Bacon, 
Character   of  the   Sacred   Scriptures    (New  D.D.;    "The   Infant's  Catechism,"   by  Mrs. 
Church),"  hj  Rev.  Abiel  Silver ;  "  New  Pro-  Bradley ;  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Gate- 
Bouncing  Bible"  (published  by  the  agents  of  chism,"  by  Henry  J.  Canunann;  "The  Great 
the    Methodist    Episcopal    Book   Concern);  Consummation,"  by  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D. ; 
"  Palmoni,  or  the  Numerals  of  Scripture,  a  "  Man's  Cry  and  God's  Gracious  Answer,"  by 
Proof  of  Inspiration,"  by  Rev.  M.  Mahan,  D-D. ;  Rev*  B.  Franklin;  "Speaking  to  the  Heart, 
"An  Index  to  the  Bible,  with  suggestions  for  or  Sermons  tor  the  Pe^le,"  by  Thomas  Gnth- 
the  proper  reading  of  the  Scriptures;"  "The  rie,  D.D.;  "Twelve  Hospital  Tracts  for  Sol- 
Jewish  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture,"  by  Rev.  diers  and  Sailors,"  by  A.  W.  Henderson ;  "  The 
Richard  Newton ;  "  The  Literary  Characterise  True  Cause  of  all  Contention,  Strife,  and  Civil 
tics  and  Achievements  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  War  in  Christian  Communities,"  by  Rev.  D.  C. 
W.  Trail ;  "  The  Miracles  of  Christ,  as  attested  Hopkins ;  "  Evening  Exercises  for  Every  Day 
by  the  Evangelists,"  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D. ;  in  the  Year,"  by  Rev.  William  Jay,  a  new  and 
"  Music  of  the  Bible,  including  a  brief  view  of  revised  edition jfrennnted) ;  "  God's  Glory  in  the 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  by  Rev.  Enoch  Hutchinson ;  Heavens,"  by  William  Leitch,  D.D. ;  "  Hymns 
"The  Sacred  Scriptures  the  Imperial  Record  on  Heaven;"  "The  Thoughts  of  God,"  by  J. 
of  the  Glory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  by  Right  R.  Macduff,  D.D. ;  "  A  Present  Heaven,  ad- 
Rev.  W.  H.  Odenheimer,D.D.  dressed  to  a  Friend;  The  Two  Friends;  and 
The  following  were  the  principal  Doctrinal  Heaven  our   Home,"   by  Dora   Greenwell ; 
Works:  "A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  "The  Image  of  the  Beast,  with  Crumbs  of 
by  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  2  vols. ;  "  Wat-  Comfort  for  God's  Dear  Children,"  by  S.  B. 
son's  Theolo^oal  Institutes  Defended,  &c.,"  by  Smith;    "Sunbeams    for   Human    Hearts  jj* 
Rev.  John  Levington :  "  Guide  'to  the  Hdy  "  Four  Little  Books  for  Soldiers,"  by  J.  B. 
Communion,"  by  Rev.  Robert  Nelson,  with  an  Waterbury,  D.D. ;  "  The  Wicket  Gate,  Short 
appendix  by  Rev.  J..  W.  Shackleford  ;   "A  Narrativesof  the  Turning  of  Sinners  to  God;" 
Treatise  on  Regeneration,"  by  E.  0.  Wines,  "Experiments  ol  Spiritual  life  and  Health," 
D.D. ;  "  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Ac.,  by*  Roger  Williams,  introduction  by  Dr. 
Future  Life,"  by  W.  R.  Alger,  with  a  complete  Way  land ;  "  God  Timing  all  National  Changes 
Bibliography  of  the  subject  by  Ezra  Abbot ;  in  the  Interest  of  his  Christ,"  by  William  R. 
"  Able  to  Save ;  or  Encouragements  to  Patient  Williams,  D.D. ;  "  Confirmation  Explained  and 
Waiting,"  by  the  author  of  the  "Pathway  of  Defended,"  by  Rev.  James  A.  Bolles,  D.D.; 
Promise; "  "  Christ  Even  With  You,"  by  Kev.  "Family  Sermons,"  by  Horatius  Bonar, D.D. ; 
Octavius  Winslow,  D.D. ;  "  Evidences  of  Chris-  "  Calls  to  the  Saviour ;  "  "  A  Short  Treatise  on 
tianity;"    "Lowell  Institute   Lectures,"    by  the  Rosary,"  by  J.  P.  Heaney,  Dominican; 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  "  The  Work  of  "  Jubilee   Essays ;    a  Plea  for  the  Unselfish 
Preaching  Christ,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  McH-  Life ;  "  "  The  Desert  Pathway,"  by  Rev.  Wil- 
vaine,  D.D.:  "The  Last  Times  and  the  Great  liam   Robertson   (reprint);  ''Letters  on  the 
Consummation,"  by  J.  A.  Seias,  DJ). ;  '*  Thed-  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,"  by  Francis  Wayland, 
ogy  of  Universalism,"  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer ;  D.D. ;   "  Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young  Men, 
"  How  to  be  Saved ;  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  "  The  Army  Chap- 
by  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.;  "The  Faith  and  Or-  lain,"  by  Rev.   W.  T.  Brown;  "The  Army 
der  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  by  J.  Chaplain's  Manual,"  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hammond; 
H.  Hopkins,  Jr.;  "The  Atonement,  a  Sermon,"  '  "  Prairie  Breaking,  or  Scenes  in  the  Work  of  a 
by  Rev.  James  S.  Bush ;  "  Catholicity  of  the  Western   Pastor,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook, 
New  Church,"  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett;  "The  D.D.;  "Thomas  Fuller's  Good  ThoughU  in 
Guilt  of  the  Pagan,"  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. ;  Bad  Times;  "  "  The  Theatre,"  by  Rev.  F.  H. 
. "  A  Renovated  Earth,  the  Saints'  Everlasting  Newhall ;  "  The  Pilgrim's  Path ;  interesting  In- 
Home  ; "  "  Gk>od  Hope  Through  Grace,  or  Dis-  cidents  in  Religious  Experience ; "  "  Story  of 
tinguishing  Traits  of  Christian  Character,"  by  My  Career,"  by  Heinricn  Steffens,"  translated 
Rev.  Gardiner  Sprinir,  D.D.;  "The  Four  Dispen-  by  W.  L.  Gage ;  "  The  Sacramental  Directory," 
sations,"  by  Jubal  Hodges,  D.D. ;  "  Works  of  by  Rev.  John  Willison  (reprinted) ;  "  Woman 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,"  edited  by  Jacob  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia,"  by  a  retucf^d  mis- 
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sionary ;  ** Living  Words  from  Living  Men;"  it  is,"  bj  Reverend  H.  L.  Hastings;  "Two 
"  Address  to  Parents  by  a  Pastor ;  "  "  Chris-  Centuries  in  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
tianity  and  Emancipation,"  by  Joseph  P.  Church  of  Jamaica,  L.  L,"  by  James  M.  Mac- 
Thompson,  D.D. ;  "  The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  donald,  D.  D. ;  "Sermons"  preached  at  the 
Book,"  by  Reverend  F.  X.  Weininger,  S.  J. ;  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  in  1863,  and  in 
"  Hymns  and  Meditations,"  by  A.  L.  Waring;  1863;  "Lecture  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
"  New  York  City  a '  Mission  Field,"  by  Frank  Church,"  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.  (reprint) ;  Ser- 
W.  Ballard;  "The  Church  and  the  Sunday  mons  and  Lectures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Olapp,  Rev. 
Schools;  Their  Mutual  Relations,  Duties  and  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.!).,  and  by  Rev.  M.  G. 
Interests;"  "Gospel  Workers,"  by  Rev.  J.  Farrington;  "  The  Bridle  of  Vanity,  or  Know- 
Cross;  "The  Mission  of  Sorrow,"  by  Rev.  ledge.  Progress,  Dberty,  and  Equality,"  &c., 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. ;  "  Thoughts  about  the  by  Rev.  E.  Putnam ;  "  Sermons,"  by  Jabez 
Right,  Lectures  by  William  Allinson ;  "  Manual  Bunting,  D.D.  (reprint) ;  Sermons  preached 
of  Devotions  for  Domestic  and  Private  Use,"  before  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  As- 
hy Rt.  Rev.  George  Upfold,  D.D. ;  "  Universal-  thur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  (reprmt>;  "  Pop- 
ism  a  Practical  Power,"  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks;  nlar  Lectures  and  Addresses,"  by  Alexander 
"  The  Comforter,  or  the  Pastor's  Friend,"  by  CampbelL  D.D. ;  "  Beitrage  zur  Mission  der 
Rev.  J.  G.  Bartholomew ;  "  Army  Life,  or  In-  Lutherischen  Kirchen  in  N.  Y,,"  von  J.  W. 
cidents  from  the  Prayer  Meeting  and  the  Drees;  "Baccalaureate  Sermons  and  Occa- 
Field ; "  "  Discourses  on  Freedom  and  War,"  sional  Discourses,"  by  Mark  Hopldns,  D.D., 
by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher ;  "  The  Safe  Compass  LL.  D. ;  "  Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Asa  D, 
and  How  it  Points,"  by  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  Smith,  D.D.,  at  his  inauguration  as  President 
D.D. ;  "  Unitarianism  in  the  Present  Time,"  of  Dartmouth  College ; "  Selections  from  the 
by  John  Orr ;  "  The  Three  Cripples,"  by  Rev.  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,"  new  edition  (re- 
P.  B.  Power;  "  The  Christian's  Pocket  Com-  print) ;  "A  Willing  Reunion  not  Impossible;" 
^panion;"  "Daily  Walks  with  Wise  Men,"  by  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Wharton;  "The 
Rev.  Nelson  Head;  "  Man's  Gift  to  God; "  ana  Voice  of  Elias,  or  Prophecy  Restored ;  "  by  S. 
"Looking    unto   Jesus,"    by  Rev.  Adolphe  S.  Snow, 

Monod"  (translations  and  reprints);  "  Medi-  Of  Polemical  Works,  the  number  was  hardly 
tations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties,"  trans-  so  large  as  usual.  The  principal  were :  "  Bish- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  op  Seabury  and  the  Episcopal  Recorder :  a 
by  Frederioa  Rowan  (reprint);  "Comfottfor  vindication,"  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry;  "Thrill- 
Afflicted  Youth,  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to  ing  and  Instructive  Developments  "  (anti-Ca- 
his  Children ; "  "  Happiness ;  Discourses  de-  tholic),  by  M.  B.  Czechowski,  for  many  years 
livered  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,"  by  Count  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest;  "Letters  of  Rev. 
Agenor  de  Gasparin,  translated  by  Mary  L.  John  Smith,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  to  his 
Booth;  "Helion  de  Villeneuve,  a  French  brother.  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  a  Methodist  Preach- 
Zouave,  a  Model  for  Christian  Soldiers ;  "  er : "  "  Connection  of  the  Church  of  England 
"Hospital  Life;  being  Incidents  from  the  with  American  Discovery  and  Civilization," 
Prayer  Meeting  and  the  Hospital ; "  "  The  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry ;  "  The  Religious  De- 
Blood  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  William  Reid,  oL  mands  of  the  Age,  a  Preface  to  the  collected 
Edinburgh  (reprint);  "Does  the  Bible Sanctidi  ^nglish)  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Theodore 
American  Slavery,"  by  Goldwin  Smith,  Prof.  Parker,"  by  Francis  Power  Cobbe  (reprint) ; 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  (reprint) ;  "  Illus-  "  The  true  Spiritual  Conferences  of  St  Francis 
trative  Gatherings  for  Preachers  and  Teachers,"  of  Sales,"  translated  from  the  French  (reprint) ; 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowes  (reprint) ;  "  The  Man  of  "  The  Stewards  and  the  People,"  by  Rev.  J. 
God ;  or  Spiritual  Religion  Explained  and  En-  Porter ;  "  Christian  Union  ana  the  Protestant 
forced,"  by  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.;  "The  Episcopal  Church,"  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  West- 
Mercy  Seat,  or  Thoughts  on  Prayer,"  by  A.  0.  ern  Diocese  of  New  York ;  "  The  Tercentenary 
Thompson,  D.D. ;  "  Christianity  the  Religion  Monument,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Three 
ofNature;"  "Lowell  Institute  Lectures,"  by  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. ;  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  by  chism ;"  "  Bishop  Hobart's  Clergyman's  Com- 
Rev.  George  Mott ;  "  Angel  Voices,  or  Words  panion,"  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  "  The  ^^ 
of  Counsel  for  Overcoming  the  World,"  en-  tor's  Vade-Mecum,  a  Manual  for  Pastoral  Us^' 
larged  edition ;  "  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  "  Atheos,  or  the  Tragedies  of  Unbelief; "  "  The 
by  Thomas  h  Kempis,  new  edition ;  "  GOead,  Complete  Sodality  Manual  and  Hymn  Book," 
or  the  Vision  of  All  Souls'  Hospital,"  by  Rev.  by  Rev.  Alfred  loung;  "  History  and  Ecdesi- 
J.  Hyatt  Smith ;  "  The  Valley  of  Achor  a  astical  Relations  of  the  Churches  of  the  Pres- 
Door  of  Hope,"  a  discourse  by  Henry  C.  Fish,  byterial  Orders  at  Amoy,  China,"  by  Rev.  J.  V, 
D.D. ;  "  Five  Years  of  Prayer  with  the  An-  K.  Talma^  ;  "  The  Witness  Papers,"  by  Hugh 
swers,"  by  S.  Irenseus  Prime,  D.D. ;  "Christ  Miller,  edited  by  Peter  Bayne;  "The  Pastor's 
all  in  all,"  by  Rev.  George  Burder  (reprint).  Manual,"  prepared  by  Rev.  William  Reid  (re- 
We  can  enumerate  only  the  most  impor-  print);  "j?%«^^?tw  C^(ra,  or  Lay  Represent- 
tant  of  the  occasional  lectures  and  sermons,  ation  proven  to  be  Unscriptural,  Unreason- 
or  collections  of  sermons :  "  The  Signs  of  able,"  &c.,  by  Rev.  William  Barnes ;  Presby- 
the  Times,  or  a  Glance  at   Christendom  as  terian  Liturgy  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  by 
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0.  W.  Shields ;  "Seed  Thoughts:  a  Hand-book  Great  CJomet  of  1858,"  by  G.  P.  Bond;  "De- 
of  Doctrine  and  Devotion  for  Class  Leaders,  scription  of  a  new  Cataloguing  and  Charting 
Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Machine/'  by  G.  W.  Hongh.  In  G^logy  we 
Young  Preachers,"  &o.,  by  George  0.  Robin-  hare:  **  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissance 
son.  A  few  works  on  Spirituamm  published  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  years  1859  and 
the  past  year  may  properly  be  included  under  1860,  under  the  Direction  of  Richard  Dale 
this  head  :  "  Three  articles  on  Modem  Spirit-  Owen ;  "  an  elegant  reprmt  of  Sir  Charles 
ualism  by  a  Bible  Spiritualist ; "  "  History  of  LyelPs  "  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
the  Supernatural  in  all  ages,"  by  William  of  Man ; "  "  Report  of  a  Geological  Survey  of 
Howitt  (reprint) ;  Plain  Guide  to  Spiritualism,"  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Regions,"  by  J.  D. 
by  Uriah  Clark ;  "  Arcana  of  Nature ;  or  the  "Whitney ;  "  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geol- 
Philosophy  of  Spiritual  •  Eiistenoe  and  the  ogist  of  California ;  "  '*  Second  Annual  Report 
Spirit  World"  by  Hudson  Tuttle;  "Progres-  upon  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the 
sive  Tracts,  Nos.  2,  8  and  4,"  by  A.  J.  Davis ;  State  of  Maine,"  by  the  State  Gheologists ; 
'^  Individuality,  or  Reason  in  Search  of  God ;  or  The  Great  Stone  Book,  by  David  Thos.  Ansted 
Spiritualistic  Communications  from  William  (Reprint);  ^^  Air  Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period^" 
Brown  of  BuflEhlo,  a  Sailor; "  Progressive  An-  Ac.,  by  J.  W.  Dawson ;  "  Geological  Survey  of 
nual  for  1863 ;  comprising  an  Almanac,  a  Canada,  with  Atlas,"  Ao, ;  ''  Ancient  Mining  on 
Spiritual  Register,  and  a  General  Calendar  of  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior,"  by  Charles  Whit- 
Refonn."  With  a  few  religious  Works  of  a  tlesey.  In  other  departments  of  Physical  Sci- 
miscellaneous  character,  we  close  this  formi-  ence  we  have :  *^  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural 
dable  list  of  the  theological  religious  publica-  History,"  by  Louis  Agassiz;  "Cursory  Thoughts 
tions  of  the  year  :  "The  Carmel;  or,  the  Con-  on  Some  Natural  Phenomena;"  "Bulletin  of 
version  of  Hermann  the  Pianist ;  "  "  Outposts  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
of  Zion;  with  Limnings  of  Mission  Life,"  by  bridge ;"D.GiraudElliof8 magnificent  "Mono- 
Rev.  William  H.  Goode ;  "  The  Kingdom,"  by  graph  of  the  Pittidse;"  "  A  monograph  of  the, 
Rov.  Wm.  M.  Willett,  Part  L ;  Scripture  His-  Order  Phohidacea,"  by  George  W.  Tryon,  jr. ; 
tory  abridged  from  Mrs.  Trimmer  (reprint) ;  a  new  edition  of  Audubon^s  "  Birds  of  Ameri- 
"  The  Sunday  Evening  book,"  by  Several  Cler-  oa;"  "  On  the  Origin  of  Species,"  by  Thomas 
gymen;  "The  Sunday  School  Prayer  Book,"  H.  Huxley;  "Evidence  as  to  Man^s  Place  in 
by  Rev.  Treadwell  Walden ;  "  Life,  Death  Nature,"  by  the  same  author  (both  Reprints) ; 
and  Futurity,"  by  Horace  Welby  (reprint);  "The  Sunbeam  and  the  Spectroscope,"  by  Ho  w- 
"  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  the  Army  and  Navy ;"  ard  Townsend,  M.  D. ;  C.  L.  Bracers  "  Races 
"  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  of  the  Old  World ; "  "  Physiological  Memoirs," 
and  English;  Tercentenary  Edition,  with  an  by  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-General 
Historical  Introduction;"  "Common  Prayer  U.  S.  A.;  "The  Man  of  the  North  and  the 
for  Christian  Worship  "  (Unitarian).  Man  of  the  South,"  by  C.  V.  de  Bonstetten 
The  number  of  works  on  Moral  and  Intellec*  (Reprint) ;  "  Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio," 
tual  Science  has  been  very  small.  The  most  Ac,  by  Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  voL  9 ;  "Plants,  il- 
remarkable  are :  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  lustrating  in  their  Structure  the  Wisdom  and 
by  President  Hopkins,  elsewhere  mentioned ;  "  ^odness  of  God ; "  "  The  Annual  of  Scientific 
"History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  iJiscovery  for  1868,"  edited  by  David  A.  Wells; 
Europe,  by  John  H.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;"  "The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  on  the 
"  The  Souls  of  Things,  or  Psychometric  Re^  basis  of  Smellie,"  by  John  Ware,  M.  D. ;  "  Heat 
searches  and  Discoveries "  by  William  and  Eliz-  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  by  John 
abeth  M.  F.  Denton ;  "  The  Logic  of  Sir  Wil-  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S.  (Reprint) ;  "  Substance  and 
liam  Hamilton,"  by  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  Shadow,  an  Essay  on  the  Physics  of  Creation," 
LL.D. ;  George  Combe's  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  by  Henry  James ;  "  Class  Book  of  Chemistry," 
a  new  and  revised  edition  (reprint);  the  by  Edward  L.Youmans;  "Blues  and  Carmines 
continuation  of  the  fine  Riverside  edition  of  of  Indigo,"  by  Felicien  Capron  de  Dole  (Re- 
the  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  print) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Coloring  Matters  de- 
also  a  reprint;  "Intellectual  Freedom,  or  Eman-  rived  ifrom  Coal  Tar,"  by  Prof.  H.  Dussauce; 
olipition  from  Mental  and  Physical  Bondage,"  "FirstOutlinesof  a  Dictionary  of  the  Solubility 
by  Charles  S.  Woodruff,  M.D.  In  Physical  of  Chemical  Substances,"  by  Frank  H.  Storer ; 
Science,  tie  year  has  been  unusually  prolifioi  "Chemical  Technology,  or  Chemistry  in  its 
Foremost  among  the  works  of  this  class  stands  Application  to  Manufactures,"  by  Thomas  Rich- 
Prof.  William  Chauvenet's  magnificent  *t  Man-  ardson  and  Henry  Watts,  vol.  I.  part  8  (Re- 
nal of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,"  2  print) ;  Transactions,  Proceedings,  and  Jour- 
vols.  with  numerous  illustrations.  Other  con-  nals  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  at  St. 
tributions  to  Astronomicol  Science  were :  "  An-  Louis^  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural 
nals  and  Report  of  Harvard  Colle;?e  Astronom-  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophicsl  Society, 
ical  Observatory ;  "^*Ajstronomicd  and  Meteor-  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
ological  Observations '  made  at  the  United  Entomological  Society  of  the  same  city,  Ly- 
States  Naval  Observatory,  during  the  year  ceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Illinois 
1861 ; "  "Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Observa-  Natural  History  Society,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tdry  of  Harvard  College  with  account  of  the  tion,  Natural   History  Society  of   Montreal, 
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0.  E.,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  and  Early  Progress  of  the  Ootton  Manufacture 

Sciences.  in  the  United  States,"  by  Samuel  Batchelder ; 

The  works  on  Political  and  Social  Science  "  The  Iron  ManofiEictare  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
have  also  been  numerous.  The  following  are  W.  Troran,  0.  £.  (Reprint),  but  with  some  addi- 
the  principal :  ^^  The  American  Theory  of  Gov-  tiona  to  the  American  Edition ;  *'  Experiment- 
emment  considered  with  Reference  to  the  al  Researches  in  Steam  Engineering,"  by  B. 
Present  Crisis,"  by  Peter  H.  Burnett;  ^^The  F.  Isherwood;  ^^Ulrlch's  Ooniplete  Treatise 
Results  of  Slavery  "  (Translation),  by  Augustin  on  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Cotton  and  Wool,"  revised 
Cochin ;  ^^  Ten  Chapters  on  Marriage,"  by  Wnu  and  improved  by  Prof.  H.  Dussauce  (Reprint) ; 
B.  Hayden;  *^  Political  Fallacies,"  &o.,  by  G«o.  ^*The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Complete 
Junkin,  D.D. ;  ^*  The  System  of  Landed  Credit,"  Guide,"  by  Marksman ;  *""  Bourne's  Catecnism 
&c.,  by  George  H.  Macaulay;  "The  Prisoner  of  the  Steam  Engine,"  new  and  revised  edi- 
of  State,"  by  D.  A.  Mahoney;  "Four  Acts  of  tion;  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Despotism,"  bythe  same  author;  "On  Liberty,"  Engineering,"  &c.,  by  Francis  Campin  (Re- 
by  J.  Stuart  Mill  (Reprmt) ;  "  The  Problem  of  print)  ;  Pierre  Blot's  "  What  to  Eat  and  how 
American  Destiny  Solved  by  Science  and  His-  to  Cook  it; "  "How  to  Color  Photographs; " 
tory ;"  " Arbitrary  Arrests  in  the  South,  or  " Necessityof  a  Ship  Canal  between  the  East 
Scenes  from  the  Experience  of  an  Alabama  ^imd  the  West ; "  "  Theory  and  Art  of  Pen- 
Unionist,"  by  R.  S.  Tharin ;  "  Address  at  the  ^nanship ;  a  Manual  for  Teachers." 
opening  of  the  New  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  In  philology,  five  dictionaries  and  vooabula- 
Milwaukie,"  by  T.  Whitney ;  "  Reply  to  Profl  ries  of  Indian  languages  have  appeared,  viz. : 
Parker's  Letter  in  the  Boston  Post,^'  by  Leonard  "  The  Mutsun,"  by  R.  F.  A.  de  la  Cuesta ;  the 
Bacon,  D.D. ;  "  The  Slave  Power,  its  Chirac-  "San  Antonio,"  by  Rev.  B.  Sitiar;  the  "  Iro- 
ter.  Career,  and  Probable  Designs,"  by  J.  £.  quois,"  by  Rev.  J.  Bruyas ;  and  two  volumes 
Cairnes  (Reprint) ;  "  Opinion  of  Attorney  Gen-  of  the  Chinook  Jargon,  by  Geo.  Gibbs,  LL.D.. 
eral  Bates  on  Citizenship ;"  "Present  Condition  all  published  in  J.  Gilmary  Shea's  Library  ox 
ofMexico3eport  from  the  Secretary  of  State;'*  Linguistics;  a  translation  of  the  "Atharva 
"  Trial  and  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Clement  YeSa,  with  Text  and  Notes,"  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
L.  Vallandigham ;"  "Record  of  Hon.  Clement  Whitney;  Max  MUller's  "Lectures  on  the  Sci- 
L.  Vallandigham,  on  Abolition,  the  Union,  and  enoe  of  Language; "  Prof.  W.  H.  Green's  "  Ile- 
the  Civil  War ;"  "  The  Bloody  Week ;  Murder,  brew  Chrestomathy,"  and  new  editions  of  Web- 
Riot  and  Arson;"  "  The  Empire  of  the  Mother  ster's  Imperial  8vo.,  and  Pocket  Dictionaries, 
over  the  Character  and  Destiny  of  the  Race,"  The  prmoipal  agricultural  works  of  the  year 
by  Henry  C.  Wright ;  "  Principles  of  Political  wore :  Col.  Haraszthy's  "  Grape  Culture  "  (a 
Economy,  with  some  of  their  applications  to  California  book) ;  J.  M.  Knowltoo's  "  Our 
Social  Philosophy,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill  (Re-  Hardy  Grapes,"  &o. ;  Fearing  Burros  "  Field 
print),  a  work  of  great  and  permanent  vfdue;  and  Garden  Vegetables;"  Isaac  A.  Hedge's 
"  Lunsford  Lane,  or  another  Helper  from  North  treatise  on  "  Sorgo ;  "  two  volumes  of  essays 
Carolina,"  by  Rev.W.  G.  Hawkins ;  "  French  In-  on  "  Tobacco  Culture ; "  two  books  on  "  Sheep 
tervention  in  America,"  by  Vine  W.  Kingsley ;  Husbandry,"  by  H.  S.  Randall,  LL.D. ;  Robert 
"  Neutral  Relations  of  England  and  the  United  Jannings'  "  CiUtle  and  their  Diseases ;  "  "A 
States,"  by  Charles  G.  Lormg;  "A  Letter  to  Snual  of  Flax  Culture;"  D.  G.  Mitchell's 
the  Women  ofEngland  on  Slavery  in  the  South-  "My  Farm  of  Edgewood,"  and  a  reprint  of 
ern  States,"  by  Edward  Tates,M.  A.;  "The  Liebig's  "  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry."  Much 
Fo&deralist,  with  Historical  Introduction  and  of  J.  S.  Hittell's  "Resources  of  California 'Ms 
Notes,"  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  2  vols. ;  "  lia-  devoted  to  the  agricultural  products  and  in- 
bility  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  terests  of  that  State. 

Depredations  of  Rebel  Privateers  considered,"  The  number  of  new  medical  works  was  large, 

by  Charles  P.  Eirklaud ;  "  Money,"  by  Charles  and  few  of  them  were  reprints.    The  most  im- 

Moran;     '^Speeches   of    Hon.    Bemamin   F.  portantwere:  "U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  Fourth 

Thomas,  in  the  87th  Congress;"  "The  New  Decennial  Revision ; "    Treatises  on  Consump- 

Gospel  of  Peace,  according  to  St.  Bei\jamin,"  tion  and  Weak  Lungs,     by  Drs.  Dio  Lewis, 

parts  1  and  2 ;  "  Revelations,  a  Companion  to  James  C.  Jackson,  and  H.  I.  Bowditch ;     Man- 

the  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  aooording  to  Abra-  uals   and  Treatises  on  Surgery  and  Surgical 

ham ;"  "  Book  of  the  Prophet  Stephen,  Son  of  Operations,    by  Drs.  f.  H.  Hamilton,  Stephen 

Douglas ;"  "  Ye  Book  of  Copperheads."  Smith,  H.  H.  Smith,  John  H.  Paoltard ;  T. 

There  have  been  also  some  valuable  oontri-  WhartcHi  Jones  ("  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 

butionstoMechantcal  Science  and  Technology;  Snidery");  Chapin  A.  Harris  ("Dental  Sur- 

among  these  were :  "  The  Supplement  to  Ure's  gery  ") ;  A.  Robertson  ("  Extracting  Teeth  '^) ; 

Dictionary  of  Arts  Manufactures  and  Mines,"  and  Geo.  McLeod  ("  Surgery  of  the  Crimean 

edited  in  England  by  Robert  Hunt,  and  re-ar-  War  ")  Reprint ;      Lectures  and  Treatises  on 

ranged  with  valuaU^  additions  by  £.  L.  You-  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,    by  Drs. 

mans;  "Ewbank'8nydraulica,"a  new  andim-  Meigs,  Sunpson  (a  Reprint),    G.  S.  Bedford, 

proved  edition;   John  Rack's  "French  Wine  H.  R.  Storer  ("  Aneesthetics  in  Child-Birth ") ; 

and  Liquor  Manufacture ; "  "  The  Game  of  Monographs  on  Special  Diseases,    by  Drs.  J. 

Draughts"  by  Henry  Spayth;  "Introduction  B.  Upham  (" Carebro-spinai  Meningitis ") ;  H. 
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H.  Salter  ("  Asthma  '0 ;  0-  F.  Taylor  ("  Potts'       In  ednoational  science — aside  from  four  or 


Biological  Memoirs  ") ;  J.  Ordronanx  (^*  Hints  **  Help  to  Edaoation  in  the  Honses  or  onr  Conn- 
on  Health  in  Armies");  "J-  J*  Woodward  try,"  by  Rev.  Warren  Burton;  "Levana;  or 
$"Oamp  Diseases  in  the  U.  8.  Armies");  0.  the  Doctrineof  Education,"  by  J.  P.  F.  Richter, 
)atins<meidt  (^'  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  translated  by  Rey.  0.  T.  Brooks ;  '*  The  Semi- 
their  Oure  by  a  New  Method  ").  On  medical  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Albany  Acad- 
Bcience  there  were :  Dr.  Martjii  Paine's  *'  In-  emy,"  &o. — the  publications  were  mostly  school 
stitntes  of  Medidne,"  a  new  edition ;  Dr.  T.  R.  books.  Of  these  there  were  English  gram- 
Beck's  "Medical  Jurisprudence," new  edition;  mars,  by  Messrs.  H.  Kiddle,  N«  G.  Clarke,  and 
Dr.  J.Carson's  ^  ^'Lectures  on  Materia  Medica;"  J.  M.  B.  Sill;  French  grammars,  by  A.  Yail- 
Dr.  C.  Dunham's  "  Homoeopathy :  the  Science  lant  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Eiiapp ;  German  gram- 
of  Therapeutics; "  Dr.  F.  Chance's  translatioa^mars,  by  Dr.  !&nil  Otto  and  J.  S.  Oehlscnlager 
of  R.  Virohow's  "  Cellular  Pathology "  (Re-  ^Ahn'e) ;   a  Portuguese  Grammar,   by  E.  J. 

Srint);  Dr.  Norton's  Prize  Essay  "On  the  Granert.  Of  arithmetic  and  works  on  pure 
enses  of  Smell  and  Taste ;  "  Dr,  H.  I.  Bow-  and  mixed  mathematics,  there  were  treatises  by 
ditch's  "  Medical  Profession,  a  Means  of  De-  Prof.  C.  Davies,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  8.  A.  Felter, 
velopingthe  whole  Nature  of  Man ;  "  Dr.  C.  A.  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D. ;  Oren  Root  Robinson's 
Lee  on  "  Hospital  Construction  and  Foreign  Series) ;  Bryant  and  Stratton  (C.  H.  Book-keep- 
Hospitals,"  and  an  account  of  the  "  Hospital  ing) ;  Lassing  (Manual  of  Electricity) ;  and 
Transports "  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  To  Prof.  £.  8.  Snell  (Olmsted's  Natural  Phi- 
these  may  be  added  Dr.  G.  H.  Tucker's  "  Medi-  losophy,  revised  and  re- written).  The  new 
oal  Register  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  "  Dr.  H.  geographies  were  by  C.  C.  Morgan,  E.  E. 
Millard's  "  Homoeopathic  Guide  for  Emergen-  White,  and  D.  W.  Camp ;  histories  by  J.  J. 
cies,"  and  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Brinton's  *^  Medi-  Anderson  and  Miss  Yonge  (Reprint).  Readers 
oal  Selection  of  Lives  for  Assurance.  and  spellers,  by  M.  Willson,  w.  T.  Adams,  0. 
In  the  department  of  law,  the  most  numer-  W.  Sanders,  and  G.  S.  Hillard.  Of  other 
ous  works  were  reports  of  cases  decided  in  school  books,  there  were  "  Text  Books  on  Pen- 
the  supreme  courts  and  courts  of  appeal  of  the  manship,"  by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  and  Payson, 
States,  and  the  United  States;  of  these,  there  Dunton,  and  Scrlbner;  "Rudimentary  Draw- 
were  published  during  the  year,  one  or  more  ing,"  by  W.  E.  Worthen ;  "  A  Child's  Chemis- 
volumes  of  reports  of  the  courts  of  seven-  try,"  by  Profl  W.  Hooker,  M.D, ;  "  Conversa- 
teen  States,  two  cities  (New  York  and  Phila-  tionsinFrench  and  English"  (Bellenger's),  by  C. 
delphia),  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  &  H.  Whitcomb;  and  "  Translation  Exercises" 
States.  There  were  also  published,  Digests  (Petit  Otmrs  de  Versi&n»)y  by  P.  Sadler ;  "  Man- 
of  the  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  by  Abbott  Brothe||:  ual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  in  Families,"  by 
and  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  0. Brightly ;  of  PatlR  8.  W.  Mason;  and  *' Hand-book  of  Calis- 
Laws,  by  S.'Law ;  and  of  Taxation  in  the  States,  thenics  and  Gymnastics,"  a  valuable  and  need- 
by  A.  B.  Sturt  Still  other  legal  works  were  ed  work,  by  J.  Madison  Watson.  To  these 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  pleadings,  or  his-  should  be  added  the  little  treatise  of  Mrs.  H. 
tory  and  jurisdiction  of  State  or  local  courts,  as  Mann  and  Miss  A.  P.  Peabody,  "Moral  Culture 
of  the  Surrogate  Court,  in  N.  Y.,  or  probate  of  Infancy  and  Einder-Garten  Guide."  The 
courts  elsewhere,  ohancery  courts,  and  The  reprint  of  Prof.  Craik's  "  Compendious  History 
Law  of  Trusts,  Trustees,  Administrators,  Ex-  of  English  Literature,"  and  of  "  Chambers'  En- 
ecutors.  Guardians,  etc.,  by  the  late  Judge  T.  cyclopaedia,"  which  reached  its  fifth  volume 
Reeve  and  other  writers;  Equity  Courts,  by  during  the  year;  as  well  as  the  issue  of  "  The 
Van  Santvoord ;  and  Courts  of  Record,  by  Annual  Cyclopiedia,"  for  16Q2,  may  be  reck- 
Whittaker.  Aside  from  the  "  Statutes  at  Large  oned  among  the  items  of  educational  progress, 
of  the  U.  S.,"  edited  by  G.  P.  Sanger,  there  Among  the  numerous  educational  periodicals, 
were  published  numerous  editions  of  special  all  ably  conducted,  a  new  monthly,  called 
acts  of  Congress,  as  ^^  The  Direct  and  Excise  *^  The  American  Educational  Monthly,"  appear- 
Tax  Laws "  (eight  editions,  some  of  them  with  ed  near  the  close  of  the  year.  The  numbers 
notes,  decisions,  explanations,  etc);  **  Postal  issued  thus  far  give  evidence  of  decided  ability. 
Law,"  "Bank  Law,"  "  Loan,  Revenue  and  Cur-  In  the  department  of  geography  and  travel, 
rency  Acts,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  a  new  edition  of  the  most  remarkable  origin^  works  were :  H. 
Wheaton's  "  International  Law,"  with  notes  W.  D.  Thoreau's  "  Excurdons ; "  "In  the  Tropics," 
B.  Lawrence ;  and  "  The  Law  of  Nations,  Af-  by  a  settler  in  Santo  Ijpmingo ;  Dr.  8.  D. 
.fecting  Commerce  during  the  War,"  by  F.  H,  Phelps's  "  The  Holy  Land ;  with  Glimpses  of 
Upton,  LL.B.  There  were  also  some  reprints  Europe  and  Egypt ; "  W.  T.  Coggeshall's  "  Sto- 
of  "  Foreign  Law  Reports,"  and  reports  of  two  ries  of  Frontier  Adventure ; "  "  Three  Years 
important  trials.  in  Chili,"  by  a  lady;   "William  Hoffinan's 
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"Monitor;  or  Jottings  of  a  New  York  Mer-  Sayage  ("Faith  andPfency  ");  E.  0.  Stedman 

chant,"  &0. ;  W.  L.  G.  Smithes  *'  China  and  the  (^^Alioe  of  Monmouth,")  ^.    Among  the  new 

Chinese;"  Aaron  Ward^  ^'Aronnd  the  Pyra-  poets  of   the  year,  are  J.  H.  Hopkina,  jr. 

mids ;  "  H.  P.  Leiand's  "•  Americans  in  Rome ; "  (*'  Carols,  Hymns  and  Bongs  ") ;  lizzie  Dolen 

Captain  J.  Mnllan's  *^ Report  on  tiie  Militvy  C^ Poems  from  the   Inner  life");  Sarah  K 

Road  hetween  Forts  Walla-Walla  and  Ben-  Knowlee  C  Orlean  Lamar,")  &o. ;  Mrs.  E.  T. 

ton;  "  F.  H.  Howard's  '^FonAeen  Montiis  in  Porter  Beach  ('^Peiayo;  an  Epic  of  the  Olden 

American  Bastiles; "  C.H.  Jones's ''ReooUec-  Moorish    Time");     W.    A.   Deron    (''War 

tions  of  Venice;"  ''The  Great  Lakes,"  by  J.  Lyrics *0;  C.  J.  Stedman  ("The  Russian  Ball; 

Distnrnell ;  "  Harper^s  Hand-book  for  Travel-  or  Adventmres  of  Miss  Clementina  Shoddy  ") ; 

lers  in  Europe  and  the  East,"  by  W.  P.  Fet-  Kane  CDonnell  ("  The  Simg  of  Iron  and  the 

ridge.    Of  reprints  the  most  important  were :  Bong  of  Slaves");  "L."  (Sybeiie  and  other 

W.  0.  Baldwin's  "African  Hunting  from  Natal  Poems  ") ;     "Don  Pedro  QosBrendo  Remini»> 

to  the  Zambese,"  ^. ;  Sir  R.  Alcook's  "Capi-  oo,"  (^' Life  in  the  Union  Aimy,"<&c^)  ("Amen*' 

tal  of  the  Tycoon ; "  Do  Smet's  "  Western  Mis-  ca ;  a  Dramatic  Poem,")  ("Songs  of  Alpha-Delkt- 

sions   and  Missionaries,"  and  "New  Indian  Phi,")  and  ("Songs  for  the  Union,") by anony- 

Sketehes ; "  Mrs.  F.  Eemble's  "  Journal  of  a  mons  authors.    ]^ank  Moore  has  odlected  a 

Residence  on  a  G^rvia  Plantation ;  "  0.  G.  Le-  number  of  war  poems,  under  the   title   of 

land's  translation  of  H.  Heine's  "  Pictures  of  "Lyrics  of  Loyalty,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Remington, 

Travel ; "  Mendelssohn's  "  Letters  from  Italy  a  choice  selection  of  religions  and  consolatory 

and  Switzeriand,"  and  W.  S.  Gage's  translation  pieces,  under  the  title,  "Poenu  of  Religion, 

of  Earl  Ritter's  "  Geographical  Studies."    The  Borrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration." 

albxmi  for  posftge  stamps,  American  and  foi^-  Of  the  reprints,  the  most  important  are  :  Jean 

eign,  with  maps  and  descriptions,  belongs  also  Ingelow's  Poems,  Goethe'%  Bidwer  Lyttcm's, 

to  this  department  Bnms's,  H.  Heine's,  Uhland's,  C.  Swain's,  and  H. 

The  essays  were  not  numerous,  but  many  of  Taylor's  ("  Philip  Van  Artevelde") ;  Palgrave's 
them  were  of  great  excellence.  Among  the  "Golden  Treasury,"  and  Roundell  Palmer's 
best  were :  O.  W.  Holmes's  "  Soundings  from  "  Book  of  Praise,"  are  the  best  foreign  oollec- 
the  Atlantic;"  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  "Letters  tion  of  poems,  published  recently, 
to  the  Joneses ; "  "  Our  Old  Home,"  by  N.  Haw-  The  number  of  novels,  original  and  reprinted, 
thome ;  "  Gala  Days^"  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  is  larger  than  usual,  and  many  of  them  possess 
A.  Dodge)  ;  Miss  L.  M.  Aloott's  "  Hospital  a  goc^  degree  of  merit. 
Sketches ; "  Wendell  Phillips's  "  Speeches,  Lee-  Among  the  most  sncoessfhl  and  meritorious 
tures,"  &c. ;  M  G.Ware's  "Thoughts  in  my  of  the  American  novels,  were:  "  Hannah  Thnrs- 
Garden ; "  Theo.  Winthrop's  "  Life  in  the  Open  ton ;  a  Story  of  American  lil^,"  by  Bayard 
Air,"  &c. ;  T.  W.  Higginson's  "  Out  Door  Pa-  TViylor  ;  "  Husks,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs. 
pers;"  J.  H.  Hackett's  "Shakespeare  Notes,  Terhune);  "Peculiar;  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Criticisms,"  &c ;  W.  W.  Brown's  "The  Black  Transition,"  by  Epes  Sargent;  "The  Fatal 
Man;  his  Antecedents,"  &c.;  C.  G.  Leland's  Marriage,"  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  ; 
"Sunshine  in  Thought;"  J.  F.  W.  Ware's  "Was  He  Successftal,"  by  Richard  B.  Kim- 
"  Home  Life;  what  it  is,  and  what  it  needs;"  ball;  "The  Old  Helmet,"  by  Miss  Susan 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacobs's  "  Notes  on  the  Rebel  Invasion  Warner  ("  Elizabeth  Wetherell ") ;  "  Round  the 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Battle  Block ;  an  American  Novel ; "  "  The  Days  of 
of  Gettysburg."  There  have  been  new  editions  in  Shoddy;  a  Novel  of  the  Great  RebeUion  in 
beautiful  forms  of  several  of  Irving's  best  essays,  1861,"  sod  "  Shoulder  Straps ;  a  Novel  of  New 
and  of  Ik  Marvel's  (D.  G.  Mitchell's)  "  Dream  York  and  the  Army,"  both  by  Henry  Morfbrd ; 
Life,"  and  "Reveries'of  a  Bachelor,"  and  a  new  "Yincenzo,  or  Sunken  Bocks,"  by  John  Rnf- 
edition,  with  additional  notes,  of  Christopher  ilni;  "  Peter  Oarradine;  or  the  Martindale  Pas- 
North's  (  John  Wilson's  )  "  Nootes  Ambrosi-  toral,"  by  Caroline  Oheeebro ;  "  The  Rejected 
ansB,"  of  which  the  first  American  edition  was  Wife,"  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens ;  "  Frank  War- 
for  many  years  the  only  complete  one,  though  rington,"  by  the  author  of  '^Rutledge ; "  "The 
Wilson  had  been  for  a  lopg  time  a  leading  con-  Orpheus  C.  Eerr  Papers;  a  Second  Series; " 
tributor  to  Blackwood's,  and  a  popular  author  "  Madge ;  or  Night  and  Morning,"  by  H.  R  G. ; 
in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  reprints,  the  most  "Two  Pictures;  or  what  We  think  of  Ourselves 
important  were  Alex.  Smith's  "  Dreamthorp ;"  and  what  Others  think  of  Us,"  by  Miss  Maria  J. 
Thackeray's  "Roundabout  Papers;"  Sala's  Mcintosh;  "Marian  Gray;  or  the  Heiress  of 
"  Breakfast m  Bed;"  A. K.H. Boyd's  "Every-  Redstone  HaU,"  by  Mrs.  lUry  J.  Hohnes^ 
Day  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country ; "  Other  American  novels  which  met  with  some 
and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Essays  on  the  Greek  success,  were:  "Broken  Colnnms;"  "Rock- 
Christian  Poets  and  the  English  Poets."  ford;  or  Sunshine  and  Storm,"  by  Mrs.  L.  D. 

A  larger  number  than  usual  of  our  poets  have  Umsted;   "Light,"  by  Helen  Modet;  "Etna 

issued  new  volumes  of  poems.    Among  these  Van  de  Noir ;  a  Romance  of  Kentucky,"  by 

are  W.  C.  Bryant  ("  Thirty  Poems ") ;  H.  W.  Sallie  J.  Hancock ;  "  Mabel ;  or  Heart  Histo- 

Longfellow  ("  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ") ;  J.  G.  ries, "  by  Rosella  Rioe ;  "  Temptation  and  Tri- 

Whittier  ("  In  War  Times,"  Ac,  and  "  Poetical  umph,"  by  Vh^inia  F.  Towneend ;  "  The  Am. 

Works");  T.  B.   Aldrich  ('-Poems");  John  ber  Gods,"  by  Harriet  E.  Prescott;  "Tactics; 

10 
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or  Cupid  in  Shoulder  Straps;  a  West  Point  by  J.  0.  Jeaffreson;  ^* Martin  Pole ;  aNovel,'^ 

Love  Story,"  by  Hearton  Drille.  by  John  Saunders ;  "  The  Nose  of  a  Notary," 

A  large  proportion  of  the  original,  as  well  as  by  Edmund  About ; "  Mary  Lyndsay ;  a  Novel," 
many  of  the  reprinted  novels,  are  published  in  a  by  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby ;  ^^  Rumor,"  by  Miss 
cheap  form,  either  as  ootavo  or  16mo  pamph-  Elizabeth  Sheppard;  *^  Rachel  Ray;  a  Novel," 
lets ;  the  latter  having  been  for  the  past  year  by  Anthony  Trollope ;  ^  St.  Winifred^s,  or  the 
the  more  popular.  These  small  16mo  pamph-  World  of  Schoolf^  by  T.  W.  Farrar ;  ^^  Boys  at 
let  novels  should  properly  be  called  novellettes,  Ohequasset,"  and  *^  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood," 
rather  than  novels.  They  consist  of  from  64  by  an  anonymous  author;  ^' Queen  Mab,"  by 
to  100  pages,  and  are  sold  at  ten  cents.  There  Julia  Eavanagh ;  "'  Held  in  Bondage,  or  Gran- 
are  now  five  publishing  houses  issuing  books  villedeVigne,"by"Ouida;""  Pique,  a  Novel;" 
of  this  class,  and  one  house  has  published  sixty  *^  Thrice  Lost ;  a  Novel ; "  *^  The  Cruellest 
or  more  novels,  besides  other  books  sold  at  the  Wrong  of  All,"  by  the  autlior  of  "  Margaret ;" 
same  price.  The  extent  of  the  sales  is  very  ^^  Skinuishing,"  and  *^  Who  Breaka— Pays,"  by 
great ;  the  more  popular  works  of  the  series  an  anonymous  author. 

reaching  a  sale  of  75,000  or  more  copies.  The  To  attempt  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  Ju- 

tides  of  these  cheap  novels  we  cannot  give ;  a  venile  Books  published  during  the  past  year, 

few  of  them  are  by  good  writers,  and  possess  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  have  at 

a  fair  share  of  merit,'  but  the  larger  ix>rtion,  command.    The  activity  displayed  in  the  prep- 

both  of  the  octavo  and  16mo  cheap  novels,  aration  and  publication  of  works  of  this  class 

are  of  the  sensational  school,  and  decidedly  during  the  year  is  entirely  without  precedent, 

trashy.    The  principal  authors  of  these  cheap  In  general,  they  have  not  been  reprints,  and 

productions  are  Br.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Edward  S.  many  of  them  are  from  the  pets  of  our  ablest 

Tgllift^  W.  J.  M.  Reynolds,  *^  May  Oarleton,"  N.  0.  writers.    Among  the  most  successful  Ameri- 

Iron,  Warren  St.  John,  John  S.  Warner,  Syl-  can  writers  of  juvenile  books,  have  been :  T. 

vanas  Cobb,  Ned  Buntline  (E.  Z.  C.  Judson),  S.  Arthur,  whose  valuable  works   may  be 

Pierce  Egan,  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  Mrs.  £.  D.  E.  N,  reckoned  by  scores ;  L.  M.  Sargent,   whose 

Southworth,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Temperance  Tales  have  been  universally  popu- 

Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Metta  Y.  Victor.  lar ;  the  brothers  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  AbboU, 

Of  the  reprints  of  the  year,  many  are  of  a  the  most  prolific  of  writers  for  children  and 
high  character,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  be  youth ;  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
numbered  among  English  classics.  We  can  Walter  Series ;  George  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  ^*  Oli- 
hardly  predict  such  permanent  success  for  the  ver  Optic"  (William  T.  Adams) ;  Rev.  William 
works  of  Miss  M.  £.  Braddon,  eight  of  whose  M.  Thayer,  author  of  the  Pioneer  Boy  Series ;  J. 
novels  appeared  during  the  year,  or  for  those  T.Trowbridge,author  of  ^*  Father  Bri^thopea;" 
of  Mrs.  Uenry  Wood,  who  furnished  the  public  Rev.  William  P.  Breed ;  John  Todd,  I).D. ;  Mrs. 
with  eleven  novels,  all  of  which  found  a  large  Madeline  Leslie ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Prentiss,  author  of 
and  ready  sale.  Such  rapid  production  is  ^^  Little  Susie^s  Six  Birth  days,"  &c. ; '^Aunt  Fan- 
hardly  compatible  with  that  careful  writing  ny  "(Mrs.  Fanny  Barrow),  author  of  the  Night- 
which.  alone  lives  longer  than  a  generation,  cap  and  Mitten  Series;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison;  Mrs. 
Of  other  reprints,  the  most  important  were :  Jane  D.  Chaplin ;  Miss  Sarah  W.  Lander ;  Miss 
<'  No  Name,"  and  ''  Sights  Afoot,"  by  Wilkie  Caroline  E.  Kelly ;  Miss  Harriet  B.  McEeever ; 
Collins ;  "  Very  Hard  Cash,"  by  Chai-les  Reade,  Miss  Virginia  F.  Townsend ;  Mrs.  0.  M.  Kirk- 
*^ Barrington,  A  Novel,"  by  Charles  Lever;  land;  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill; 
"Dark  Night's  Work,"  and  "  Sylvia's  Lovers,"  "Mrs.  Manners"  (Mrs.  Maria  T.  Richards); 
by !Nb^  Gi^ell ;  "At  Odds,"  by  the  Baroness  "  Constance  Graham ; "  " Nellie  Graham ; " 
TautphoBus ;  "  The  Conscript ;  a  Tale  of  War,"  «  Gertrude  Graham ;"  "  Aunt  Friendly ;"  Cath- 
by  ^ex.  Dumas ;  "  Fanchon  the  Cricket,"  by  arine  D.  Bell ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Burge  Smith ;  C.  M. 
George  Sand  (Madame  Dudevant);  "Strange  Trowbridge;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mayo;  Annie  W. 
Adventures  of  Capt.  Dangerous,"  by  G^eorge  Abbot ;  Mary  J.  Halpine ;  "  Rena  Ray ;"  Anna 
Augustus  Sala;  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  World  "by  M.  Hyde;  Sarah  A.  Myers;  "Ethel  Lynn;" 
Miss  Sewell ;  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  and  Jennie  M.  Parker ;  Caroline  Chesebro ;  Emma 
"Heart  and  Cross,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "Na-  Marshall;  the  author  of  "Irish  Amy;"  the 
thusius ;  or  Above  her  Station,"  by  Mrs.  Her-  author  of  "  Kitty's  Victory ;"  the  author  of 
mann  Philip ;  ^'  Wanderings  of  a  Beauty,"  by  "  Eate  Morgan's  Soldiers ;"  Nellie  Browning, 
Mrs.  Edwin  James;  "A  Tangled  Skein,"  by  and  Phoebe  Harris  Phelps. 
Albany  Fonblanque,  Jr. ;  "  The  Fairy  Book,"  Of  the  Juvenile  reprints,  four  each  are  from 
by  Miss  D.  M.  Mnloch ;  "  The  Story  of  Eliza-  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  A.  L.  O.  £. ;  R.  M. 
beth,"  by  Miss  Thackeray ;  "  Lost  and  Saved,"  Ballantyne,  well  known  as  an  author  of  stories 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton ;  "  Bomola,"  by  G«o.  of  juvenile  adventure ;  Rev.  P,  B.  Power,  and 
Elliot  (Miss  Evans) ;  - "  Austin  Elliot,"  by  Emma  Macallan ;  and  Miss  Planohe,  Miss 
Henry  Kingsley;  "The  Ring  of  Amasis,"  by  Yonge,  Henry  Mayhew,  W.  G.  Kingston,  Rev. 
"  Owen  Meredith"  (Robert  Bulwer  Lytton) ;  Chas.  Kingsley,  Sarah  F.  Tytler,  A.  deBr^ohat, 
"  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings,"  by  Charles  Dick-  Fred.  Gerstaecker,  Mayne  Reid,  John  G.  Ed- 
ens;  "Bensley;  a  Story  of  To-Day,"  by  the  gar,  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D.,  Ooveptry  Pat- 
author  of"  Life  Before  Him ;"  "  Live  it  Down,"  more,  and  Miss  Charlesworth,  each  one  or  more. 
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LONGWORTH,    Nioholab,   an    American  in  rendering  it  productive.    In  private  life,  Mr. 

vine-grower  and  horticulturist,  bom  in  New-  Longworth  was  a  genial,  kindlj,  but  verj  ec- 

ark,  New  Jersey,  January  16th,  1782,  died  at  oentrio  man,  dressing  always  in  the  extremest 

Cincinnati,  February  10t6,  1868.    His  father  simplicity  and  plainness,  often  to  the  extent  of 

had  been  a  tory  during  the  Bevolotionary  war,  shabbiness,  giving  largely,  and  often,  but  secret- 

and  his  large  property  had  been  entirely  confi»*  ly,  and  oftenest  to  those  whom  he  called  ^^  tbe# 

cated  in   consequence.     Young  Longworth's  devil's  poor,"  the  vagabonds  and  estrays  of  so- 

childhood  was  passed  in  comparative  indigence,  cial  life.    His  property,  by  the  increasing  va- 

and  when  yet  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  Ine  of  his  lands  and  buildings,  had  increased 

as  clerk  for  an  older  brother;  but  the  dimate  till,  at  his  death,  it  was  inventoried  at  nearly 

proved  unfavorable  to  his  health,  and  he  re-  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 

turned  to  Newark  and  resolved  to  study  law.  LOUISIANA.    The  most  important  subjects 

Believing  that  the  region  then  known  as  the  of  general  interest  connected  with  aflfairs  in 

Northwest  Territory  offered  the  best  oppor-  Louisiana,  during  1868,  relate,  1st,  to  the  Pro- 

tunity  of  success  to  young  men  of  enterprise,  visional  Judiciary  adopted  in  that  State;  2d, 

he  emigrated  thither,  in  1808,  and  fixing  upon  the  movements  to  organize  a  State  Govern- 

thelittle  village  of  Cincinnati  as  his  residence,  ment;  and  8d,  tiie  organization  of  the  labor 

he  continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of .  of  the  freedmen. 

Judge  Jacob  Burnet.  His  first  case,  aft»r  his  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  some 
admission  to  the  bar,  was  the  defence  of  a  other  parts  <xf  Louisiana  by  the  Federal  forces, 
horse  thief,  for  which  he  received  some  whis-  the  military  being  under  command  of  Mijor^ 
key  stills,  which  he  found  after  a  time  in  the  General  Butler,  and  the  naval  under  Admiral 
possession  of  a  man  who  was  anxious  to  retain  Farragnt,  in  April,  1862,  a  system  of  govem- 
thera,  and,  having  nothing  else  to  offer  him,  ment  for  the  territory  rescued  from  the  enemy 
tendered  him  a  few  acres  of  barren  land  for  became  necessary,  and  nothing  was  called  for 
them,  which  he  reluctantly  accepted.  This  land,  by  the  wants  of  the^community  more  than 
from  the  subsequent  influx  of  emigration,  came  some  tribunal  to  decide  controversies  which 
to  be  worth  two  millions  of  dollars.  His  prao-  were  constantly  arising.  All  tiie  ftinctions  of 
tice  as  a  lawyer  was  tolerably  lucrative,  and  all  the  previously  existing  didoyal  Government 
his  surplus  earnings  were  invested  in  lands  in  having  been  suspended,  and  among  others  the 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  whose  judiciary,  a  new  one  for  the  time  being,  em- 
future  value  he  was  fully  assured.  He  had  f<w  bracing  among  others  the  judicial  powers,  must 
some  years  given  much  attention  to  the  culti-  take  iU  place.  At  first,  as  questions  arose,  they 
vation  of  the  grape,  with  the  view  of  making  were  often  decided  by  the  m^jor-general  hlm- 
wine,  and  at  first  attempted,  though  with  little  self.  Some  were  by  him  from  time  to  time  re- 
success,  the  acclimation  of  foreign  vines.  He  ferred  to  other  persons  for  examination  and 
tried  about  forty  different  varieties  before  the  decision:  to  the  various  members  of  his  staff; 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  testing  the  capabilities  to  other  officers  and  military  men  under  hia 
of  our  indigenous  grapes.  In  1828  he  with-  command,  and  sometimes  to  civilians.  The  de- 
drew  fh>m  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  oisions  of  these  gentlemen  were  required  to  be 
commenced  experimenting  upon  the  adaptation  respected  and  obeyed,  and  the  justice  obtained 
of  native  grapes  to  the  production  of  wine,  in  this  manner,  uncertain  as  it  was,  without 
Two  of  the  varieties,  the  Catawba  and  Isa-  system  and  in  a  great  degree  accidental,  de- 
bella,  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  best  quali-  pending  much  on  nrst  impressions  of  the  gen- 
ties  for  wine  in  that  climate  and  soil,  and  he  tlemen  to  whom  reference  was  made,  the  op- 
gradually  adopted  these  throughout  his  vine-  portunity  for  investigation,  or  the  want  of  it, 
yards,  though  not  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  was  still  immeasurably  better  than  none,  and 
others.  He  had  two  hundred  acres  of  vine-  was  in  fact  a  necessity  of  society.  Soon,  how- 
yards,  and  extensive  wine-vaults  in  tiie  city,  ever,  institutions  in  the  nature  of  courts  were 
where  the  vintage  of  each  year  was  stored  by  establishtd  by  the  general  commanding,  and 
itself  to  ripen.  He  also  purchased  wine  and  an  officer  was  detailed  to  hear  and  decide  con- 
grape  juice  in  large  quantities,  to  be  converted  troversies  of  a  particular  character.  Soldiers 
by  his  processes  into  the  wines  of  commerce,  were  detailed  to  execute  his  commands,  to 
TTiese  wines  eventually  became  profitable  to  bring  the  accused  before  him  for  trial,  and  to 
him  and  to  the  thousands  of  vine-growers  and  see  that  the  judgment  pronounced  was  exeout- 
vine-dressers,  who  emigrated  froin  the  wine  ed.  Such  a  court  had  no  name  in  fact,  but  was 
conntries  of  Europe,  and  established  themselves  known  by  the  name  of  the  officer  holding  it. 
on  the  hillslopes  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  It  had  no  formal  records,  although  probably 
Cincinnati ;  but  for  many  years  his  expenditure  some  one  of  the  men  detailed  kept  a  list  of  the 
was  greater  than  his  income  from  his  vine-  persons  against  whom  judgment  was  rendered, 
yards.  Mr.  Longworth  did  not,  however,  con-  and  some  brief  memorandum  of  the  judgment 
fine  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  itself,  such  as  the  number  of  dollars  of  fine  or 
He  was  also  much  interested  in  the  improve-  of  days  of  imprisonment,  and  this  person  short- 
ment  of  the  strawberry,  and  published  the  re-  ly  came  to  be  called  clerk,  if  he  was  not  origi- 
sults  of  his  numerous  experiments  on  the  influ-  nally  so  termed, 
ence  of  the  sexual  character  of  the  strawberry  About  June,  and  five  or  six  weeks  after  the 
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ooonpation  of  the  city  bj  the  Federal  fbroes,  a  like  setting  in  motioa  tibiat  old  court  imder' 

court  was  establiahed  called  the  Provost  Court  the  new  motive  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

of  Uie  army  of  the  United  Btates,  having  at  ment.    It  was  in  fact,  perhaps^  more  properly 

first,  as  its  name  imports,  power  only  to  decide  speaking,  the  establishment  of  a  new  court  by 

aaestions  relating  to  the  army,  officers  or  sol-  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 

Viers.   From  time  to  time  other  questions  were  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  theretofore  pertain* 

referred  to  this  court,  relating  to  persons  not  ing  to  the  court  previously  bearing  that  name, 

connected  with  the  army,  and  particularly  to  This  court  therefore  had  all  the  powers  per* 

matters  of  police  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  taining  and  belonging  to  the  old  court  of  that 

generally,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  name,  among  which  were  those  of  a  Probate 

this  kind  from  frequent  repetition  of  the  refer-  Court.    It  had  also  power  to  hear  and  decide 

enoes  of  them  to  it  became  habituaL    Befi^e  civil  cases  generally,  where  the  defendant  re- 

the  summer  after  the  conquest  had  ezpiredf  sided  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  or  was  a  non- 

this  court  exercised  unquestioned  jurisdiction  resident  of  the  State.    Where  a  defendant  re- 

of  all  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  city  of  New  sided  in  the  State,  however,  and  not  in  the 

Orleans.    Shortly  after  this  acquisition  of  ju-  parish  of  Orleans,  tbis  court  could  not  entertiun 

risdictioD,  civil  matters,  in  the  absence  of  courts  a  suit  against  him,  that  having  been  under  the 

endowed  for  that  purpose,  were  referred  firom  joriadiction  of  the  constitutional  State  court  to 

time  to  time  to  this  court.  whose  jurisdiction  this   court  had  been  ap* 

The  migor-general  commanding  the  depart-  pointed  to  succeed, 
ment,  and  his  staff  under  him,  beiug  in  posses-  The  Sixth  District  Court  of  the  parish  of 
sion  of  the  power,  were  of  course  appealed  to  Orleans,  was  also  put  in  motion  shortly  after 
by  the  wronged  or  distressed.  -This  was  done  the  capture  of  the  city, 
naturally,  without  reflecting  further  than  to  Bufos  E.  Howell,  the  incumbent  of  that 
see  that  they  seemed  to  have  the  power  <tf  bench,  had  always  been  a  loyal  man,  and  hav- 
ffovernment  and  to  restr|p  and  redress  wrongs,  ing  early  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Fed- 
They  had  it,  and  they  alone  had  it,  and  as  eralGovemment,wa8  allowed  to  resumehisfimo* 
conquerors,  they  had  the  right  and  theirs  was  tions  and  continue  his  court  under  the  govern- 
the  duty  to  exercise  it.  The  right  and  duty  mentof  the  Federal  arms. -He continued  under 
in  such' a  case  come  directly  fi*om  the  posses-  his  old  commissi^  which  he  had  received  from 
sion  of  the  power  and  the  necessity  for  its  ex-  the  State  of  Louisiana  before  her  attempted 
ercise,  and  this  is  very  manifest  when  the  mat-  secession,  and  had  held  and  acted  under  after 
ter  in  viewed  in  a  practical  light  They  follow  the  act  of  secession  and  during  the  Confeder- 
BO  necessarily  and  naturally  that  they  are  never  ate  rule.  Here  was  one  commission  that  had 
questioned.  Where  society  by  conquest  and  been  held  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  while 
the  suspension  of  its  civil  institutions  is  re-  she  was  yet  loyal  and  free  from  secession,  con- 
duced to  its  elements,  nothing  is  plainer  than  tinned  through  the  day  and  rule  of  secession 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  hare  the  into  the  time  of  the  capture  and  government 
power,  however  obtained  or  held,  to  protect  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  anny,  and  still  held 
the  weak  against  the  strong  and  to  maintain  and  its  functions  exercised  by  that  same  firm 
order  and  the  rights  of  citizens  among  them-  man  and  worthy  judge  under  Federal  rule, 
selves.  This  right  and  duty  in  such  a  state  of  This  court,  like  the  one  before  mentiimed, 
wants  and  means  are  as  apparent  as  is  in  retaining  and  exercising  all  the  powers  it  had 
the  simplest  case  the  connection  of  cause  and  possessed,  as  originally  constituted,  had  gener- 
effect.  al  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  where  the  defend- 
In  August  following  the  conquest  of  the  ant  wsa  a  resident  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  or 
city.  General  George  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  was  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  and  was  serv- 
was  appointed  Militaiy  Governor  of  Louisiana,  ed  with  process  within  it. 
and  among  other  things  he  immediately  set  The  Fourth  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or- 
about  providing  a  system  of  oourii  for  tiie  leans  was  also  established,  and  Judge  J.  Hie- 
State.  Most  of  the  judgM  of  the  courts  that  stand  was  appointed  to  its  bench.  This  court, 
had  been  in  operation  there,  and  the  other  in  addition  to  the  general  jurisdiction  in  civil 
officers  of  them,  were  disloyal,  and  havinff  fled  cases,  possessed  by  the  other  district  courts  of 
the  country  on  its  capture  were  still  absen-  the  parish  of  Orleans,  entertained  appeals  frcHU 
tees  in  the  Confederacy  so-called,  and  could  justices' courts,  tiie  hearingof  which  constitu- 
not  have  been  continued  in  office  even  if  they  ted  a  large  part  of  its  business, 
had  been  willing  to  remain.  Governor  Shop-  These  three  civil  courts  were  all  of  them  con- 
ley  therefore  had  substantially  to  erect  new  stituted  by  Governor  Shepley,  la  September, 
courts.  He  found  it  easier  and  more  natural  and  October,  1862,  and  entered  upon  the  dis- 
to  erect  such  as  they  had  before  had,  and  a6-  charge  of  their  duties  about  the  1st  of  Novem- 
cordingly  be  appointed  John  S.  Whittaker  her,  that  being  the  time  when  the  courts  in 
Judge  of  the  Second  District  Court  of  the  par-  New  Orleans,  from  usage  immemorial,  resume 
ish  of  Orleans.  The  old  Second  District  Court  their  session  after  the  vacation  of  summer, 
had  been  a  court  of  probate  and  successions,  in  These  were  the  only  courts  of  civil  jurisdic- 
addition  to  possessing  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  tion  in  the  State,  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
local  court  in  dvil  matters.  This  action  seemed  limited  as  against  defendants  resident  of  the 
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State,  to  citizens  of  the  parish  of  Orleans.    Aa  bring  litigants  to  the  focus  of  the  State,  and 

to  other  residents  of  the  State,  ontside  the  par*  whose  operations,  practically,  would  ezpabd 

ish  of  Orleans,  there  was  no  court  in  which  and  contract  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  our 

they  could  be  sued.    The  Federal  army  held  army,  was  a  great  desideratum,  and  almost  in* 

several  counties  in  this  condition.  dispensable  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 

The  Provost  Oonrt,  under  Judge  Joseph  H.  those  parts  of  the  State.    This  want,  not  only 

:                   Bell,  administered  all  the  criminal  justice  of  as  to  matters  within  the  cognizance  of  State 

;                   the  State  in  all  its  departments,  and,  previous  eourte,  but  also  as  to  those  within  the  cogni- 

;                  to  the  establishment  of  the  civil  courts^  had  aanoe  of  the  Federal  courts  throughout  the 

<                   occasionally  exercised  jurisdiction  in  civil  caeea  States  embracing  the  eastern  and  western  ju- 

f                       This  was  the  condition  of  things  when,  on  dicial  districts  of  Louisiana,  the  Provisional 

the  15th  day  of  December,  1862,  the  officers  of  Court  was  well  calculated  to  supply, 

the  United  States  Provisional  Court  for  the  No  review  of  the  judgments  of  this  court  by 

State  of  Louisiana^  arrived  in  New  OrleanB,  any  other  was  allowed,  and  cases  originating 

*      from  New  York.  there  were  heard  and  determined  there  in  the 

,        This  court  was  constituted  by  an  order  of  the  first  instance,  and  then  in  review ;  and  in  all 

Fresident,  and  Chas.  A.  Feabody  of  New  York  caaes,  as  well  those  originating  there  as  those 

made  jndge,  with  power  to  appoint  all  other  brongbt  there  on  appeal  £rom  other  courts,  the 

officers.    He  appointed  the  officers  mentioned  rights  of  parties  were  finally  settled  there. 

in  the  order,  and  the  court  thus  ooostituted  was  *'  His  judgments,  to  be  final  and  conclusive," 

composed  of  the  following  persons :  Charles  says  the  executive  order-^meaning  the  judg- 

A.  Feabody,  J^dgs  ;  Augustus  B.  B.  Hn^es,  mente  of  Judge  Feabody. 

(72»-it ;  Isaac  Edwaid  Clarke,  Jfonftal/ George  The  power  to  hear   and  determine  finally 

D.  Lament,  J^mweutxng  Attorney,  all  cases  Involves  tlie  power  to  hear  and  deter- 

This  court,  made  up  as  to  its  personnel  in  the  mine  finally  cases  bri^^ting  in  other  courts, 

North,  and  sent  constituted  and  oiganized  for  as  well  as  those  origmating  in  the  court  in 

immediate   business  to   Louisiana,  attracted  question,  and,  accordingly,  cases  were  brought 

mnoh  attention,  as  well  for  the  novelty  of  its  to  this  court  on  appeal   from  other  courts, 

constitution  as  for  the  character  and  extent  of  and  were  there  determined  finally.    From  tha 

its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  which  are  only  United    States   Circuit  Court   cases  pending 

limited  by  the  limit  of  human  acts  and  trana-  there  on  appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the 

actions  capable  of  becoming  subjects  of  judicial  United  States  were  transferred,  by  order,  to 

investigation.  this  court,  and  there  heard  and  decided. 

They  embrace  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  Other  courts  of  the  kind  may  have  been 

including  causes  in  law,  equity,  revenue  and  created  by  generals  in  command  of  armies  of 

admiralty,  and  particularly  all  such  powers  occupation,  but  no  account  of  any  bearing  any 

and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  distnet  and  comparison  with  this,  in  the  fulness  md  com- 

drcuit  courts  of  the  United  States.      *  plet«[iess  of  its  powers  and  organization,  is  to 

This  court,  embracing  within  its  jurisdiction  be  found.   {See  Psovisional  Coubt  i-ob  Louisi* 

all  things  of  jndidal  action  in  ti^e  State  and  hav<  as  a.) 

ing  junsdiction  of  certain  cases  concurrently  From  the  16cal  courts  of  the  State — and  the 

with  other  courts,  had  also  an  extensive  field  First,  Second^  and  Sixth  District  Courts,  of  the 

of  labor,  unoccupied  and  untoucJied  by  any  parish  of  Orleans,  among  others — ^appeals  had 

other  court.  lain  in  former  times  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

The  parts  of  the  State  I^ld  by  our  armies  out-  the  State,  a  court  having  only  appellate  jurisdic- 

side  the  parish  of  Orleanff  had  no  courts,  civil  tion,  and  being  the  court  of  last  resort  under 

or  criminal,  and  no  process  from  the  courts  of  the  State  system  of  judiciary.    Accordingly, 

the  parish  of  Orleans  went  thither.    No  local  these  courts  now  organized   held  that  their 

courts  oonld  well  be  created  there,  for  our  tenure  decisions  were  subject  to  be  reviewed  by  the 

of  the  country  was  not  always  x>ermanent,  or  at  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  on  appeals 

least  was  liable  to  fluctuation  from  time  to  time,  being  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 

At  one  time,  and  for  months  together,  a  large  tiieretofore  existing,  they  treated  them  as  regu- 

andwealthy  tract  of  country,  embradng  several  lar,  and  stayed  proceedings  on  the  judgments 

counties,  would  be  in  possession  of^  and  held  appealed  from^  until  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

by,  tiie  Federal  army,  and,  at  another  time.  Court.    In  this  manner  many  of  the  judgments 

another  part  of  the  State  of  equal  extent  would  rendered  in  the  district  courts  above  mentioned, 

be  so  held,  and  tiiese  distqots,  one  after  the  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  were  stayed  and  in 

other,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Feder^J  army  suspense. 

from  them,  returned  to  the  occupation  and  The  Supreme  Court  had  not  been  organized 

control  of  the  rebel  army.    This  was  the  case  or  set  in  motion  since  the  reSstablishment  of 

in  different  parts  of  the  State,  at  different  the  Federal  authority  there.    Two  of  the  for^ 

times,  to  such  an  extent  that  perhaps  no  part  mer  judges  had  actually  fied  with  the  Confed' 

of  the  State,  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  crates,  on  the  capture  of   the  city,  and  the 

had  been  uniformly  held  by  the  Federal  arms,  other  had  not  acted.     In  this  condition  of 

fiiiice  its  first  capture  by  them.  things  the  three  district  courts  were  of  little 

A  central  court,  therefore,  with  power  to  practical  benefit.    All  the  judgments  they  ren- 
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dered  which  were  of  moment  to  induce  the  de-  In  some  instances,  the  same  judge  was  authois 

fefted  party  to  appeal,  'were  carried  bj  appeal  ized  to  hold  several  of  those  courts, 

to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  court  of  that  time  Late  in  the  year  1868  the  Second  District 

having  an  ideal,  rather  than  a  reid,  existence ;  Court  of   the  parish  of  Orleans  (a  probate 

for  it  was,  if  not  wholly  dead,  at  least  in  a  court),  was  authorized  by  Governor  Shepley  to 

state  of  suspended  animation.    The  necessity  perform  the  duties  of  a  probate  court  for  other 

for  a  court  to  decide  these  cases,  and  the  accu-  parishes  of  the  State  in  which  there  was  no 

mulations  of  former  years,  led  to  the  appoint-  court  of  that  kind,  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 

ment  of  judges  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisi-  vision  becoming  very  urgent,  and  it  being  not 

ana,  and,  accor^gly,  in  April,  1863,  the  fol-  eiroedient  to  erect  new  courts  for  that  purpose, 

lowing  judges  were  appointed :  Such  was  substantially  the  condition  of  the 

Chief  JuBtice'—Ohailes  A.  Peabody,  of  New  provisional  judiciary  of  Louieiana  at  the  end  of 

York.  the  year  1868,  twenty  months  after  the  capture 

Associate  Justices — John   S.  Whittaker,  of  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  and                                        of  All  of  the  few  courts   there,  except  the 

New  Orleans.  United  States  Provisional  Court,  under  Judge 

Throughout  nearly  the  entire  year  1868  the  Peabody,  were  creations  of  the  Military  Gov- 

courts  above  mentioned,  all  provisional  in  their  emor,  bearing  the  names  and  having  the  juris- 

nature,  constituted  the  judiciary  establishment  diction   and  attributes  of  old  constitutional 

of  Louisiana,  a  State,  in  times  of  peace,  of  very  oourt9  of  the  State  in  former  times,  with  some 

large  products  and  transactions,  and  numerous  few  modifications  by  way  of  enlargement    or 

and  large  litigations,  and  having  in  those  times,  curtailment  of  their  powers,  made  by  the  Mil- 

in  the  parish  of  Orleans  alone,  eight  or  ten  itary  Governor  of  the  State, 

courts,  and  in  each  of  the  other  parishes  of  the  Those  courts  required  no  written  constitutions 

State,  of  which  there  were  forty-six,  at  least  or  orders  defimng  their  powers.    They  had  the 

one  local  court  of  record  of  general  jurisdic-  powers  theretofore  belonging  to.  the   courts 

tion.  whose  names  they  bore,  which  had  been  well 

The  Provost  Court,  which  had  been  presided  known  and  recognized  in  the  community.   The 

S^er  from  its  institution  by  M^or  Joseph  M.  appointment  of  a  judge  and  other  ofGicers  to  a 
ell,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  General  Butler^s  certain  court  was,  in  effect,  the  establishment 
stafiE^  on  his  retirement  with  General  Butler  in  of  a  court  having  the  powers  theretofore  be* 
December,  1862,  to  relieve  an  urgent  want  at  longing  to  the  court  named,  and  the  invest- 
the  time,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Judge  Pea-  ment  of  the  judge  with  the  powers  theretofore 
body,  of  the  Provisional  Court,  who,  for  sev-  under  the  State  government  pertaining  to  the 
eral  months,  held  both  courts,  in  one  dispensing  office  of  the  same  name.  The  process  of  con- 
justice  in  civil  matters,  and  in  the  other  the  stituting  and  endowing  a  court  m  this  manner 
entire  oiiminal  justice  of  the  State  daily.  is  very  brief  and  simple.    There  is,  for  instance, 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Provost  Court  by  the  Secdhd  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or- 

Augustus  De  B.  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  leans.    An  order  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 

who  continued  to  preside  over  that  court  until  man  is  appointed  judge  of  the  Second  District 

neartheendof  Aug.,  1863,  when  ftiat  court  was  Court  of  tie  pan^  of  Orleans,  puts  at  once 

discontinued,  and  a  new  one  with  the  same  into  existence  a  court  having  the  powers  for- 

name,  but  powers  somewhat  different,  was  in-  merly  belonging  to  that  court,  and  gives  him 

stituted,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  judge,  was  the  powers  and  rights  and  privileges  previously 

A.  A.  Atocha,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  but,  belon^^ng  to  one  holding  the  office  of  the  same 

until  recently,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  name,  and  this  even  xbthe  extent  of  determin- 

In  November,  1868,  E.  Hiestand,  then  judge  ing  his  salary  or  compensation  for  services, 

of  the  Third  District  Court,  was  appointed  to  which  it  was  always  hdd  was  the  same  as  that 

the  First  District  Court  of  the  parish  of  Or-  provided  by  law  for  tJhe  same  officer  under  the 

leans,  a  court  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction,  State  constitution. 

and  this  court  was  opened,  and  the  trials  of  These  courts,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 

criminal  cases  arising  in  the  parish  from  that  such  a  community  in  times  of  peace,  perhaps 

time  were  chiefly  in  that  court.  were  not  so  well  suited  to  times  of  war,  when 

Two  recorders'  courts,  performing  the  duties  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  are,  in  a 
of  police  and  committing  magistrates,  and  try-  great  measure,  suspended,  and  resorts  to  courts 
ing  for  petty  offences,  were  organized  in  Sep-  are  much  less  firequent,  and  for  causes  very  dif- 
tember,  by  the  Military  Governor.  The  city,  ferent — when  the  .amount  of  judiciid  force  re- 
in times  of  peace,  had  four.  These  courts  re-  quired  is  much  less,  but  tiie  flexibility  and  powei^ 
lieved  the  Provost  Court  of  much  of  its  busi-  of  adaptation  called  for  are  much  greater, 
ness,  and  left  that  to  the  legitimate  duties  of  a  The  Provisional  Court,  on  the  contrary,  had 
provost  court  of  the  army.  a  written  charter,  prepared  with  reference  to 

Parish  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  like  the  the  occasion,  and  was  eminently  adapted  to 

old  constitutional  courts  of  the  same  name,  the  wants  of  the  locality — ^in  the  then  oondi- 

were  also  established  in  the  parishes  of  Jeffer-  tion  of  things.    Its  powers  to  hold  its  seisions 

son  and  St.  Bernard,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  in  the  State,  wherever  in  the  condition  of  the 

few  others  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868.  country  it  could,  and  of  changing  its  place  from 
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time  to  time ;  of  calling  to  it«elf,  wherever  sit-  ation  that  they  could  bring  the  slaveholder  to 
ting,  litigants,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants ;  an  eqnalitj  with  themselves  at  the  ballot-box. 
oi  expanding  to  cover  whatever  of  the  State  After  discussion  for  three  months,  the  ma- 
was  held  by  our  arms,  and  of  contracting  its  chinery  of  the  movement  was  completed  by  the 
operations  territorially  as  the  territory  held  by  appointment  of  a  committee  known  as  the 
our  arms  should  be  contracted;  the  compre-  "Iiree  State  General  Committee. *'  It  was 
hensivenessof  its  jurisdiction  as  to  subject  mat-  composed  of  five  delegates  from  each  of  the 
ters  and  parties,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  its  Union  Association^  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
decisions,  in  each  case  terminating  the  litiga-  adjoining  parish  of  Jefferson,  wherein  alone 
tion,  were  features  most  of  thein  peculiar  to  it,  such  associations  had  been  formed.  Of  this 
and  giving  it  immense  powers;  it  may  well  committee  Thomas  J.  Durant  was  cbosen  pres- 
be  added,  however,  that  powers  so  immense  as  ident  and  James  Graham,  secretary.  The 
those  possessed  by  this  court  could  properly  committee,  having  matured  their  plans,  laid 
be  confided  for  exercise  only  to  a  man  having  them  before  the  Military  Governor,  G.  F. 
qualifications  of  the  highest  order.        *  Shepley,  who  entirely  approved  of  their  pur- 

For  further  facts  of  interest,  the  reader  is  pose,  and  consented  to  carry  out  the  registra- 

refcrred  to  the  artide,  Pbotisional  Coubt  fob  tion.    For  this  object  he  appointed  Mr.  Durant 

Louisiana.  Attorney  General  and  Commissioner  of  Hegis- 

The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  a  tration,  with  power  to  appoint  registers  in  the 

State  Government  in  Louisiana,  coounenced  parishes. 

early  in  the  year.     In  February,  1868,  the  Under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  previous  to  se- 

question  was   brought   before   the   principal  cession,  a  registration  of  voters  was  required 

Union  associations  of  Now  Orleans,  as  the  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  only,  and  an  office 

only  channel  through  .which  public  opinion  for  that  purpose  had  existed.    This  office  had 

could  be  reached.    The  plan  nnally  adopted  been  held  by  Gov.  Shepley,  in  1862,  previous 

was  upon  the  theory  that  the  Constitution  of  to  the  election  of  Messrs.  Hahn  and  Flanders  to 

Louisiana  was  destroyed  by  the  rebellion,  and  Congress  at  Washington.    The  system  adopted 

could  not  be  again  put  into  operation.    Its  .was  only  to  register  those  who  took  the  oath 

principal  features  were  as  follows :  of  allegiance  required  by  Gen.  Butler,  but  it 

1st.  Civil  reorganization  by  loyal  citizens  of  had  no  reference  to,  and  afforded  no  proof  of, 

Louisiana,  without  the  control  or  interference  qualification  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  Louisi- 

of  the  mihtary  authorities,  except  for  protec-  ana.    Neither  did  it  come  up  to  the  regulations 

tion.  adopted  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the 

2(1.  The  appointment  in  each  parish  (county)  Military  Governor.  A  new  registration  was 
of  the  State — within  the  United  States  lines —  therefore  ordered  by  the  Governor,  at  which 
of  a  civilian,  as  Commissioner  of  Registration,  the  applicants  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
empowered  to  open  books  of  registration,  in  It  was  commenced  also  in  the  country  parishes 
which  should  be  inscribed  the  names  and  resi-  as  well  as  New  Orleans,  but  these  were  soon 
dences  of  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  foot  of  Lou- 
having  resided  six  months  in  the  State  and  one  isiana  beyond  the  city  and  outside  of  the  range 
month  in  the  parish,  and  who  should  swear  to  of  Union  cannon  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
such  qualification ;  and  in  addition  that  he  took  Federal  forces.  The  military  excitement  which 
the  oath  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  now  ensued,  in  July,  suspended  for  a  time  all 
of  establishing  a  State  Government  loyal  to  efforts  at  registration, 
the  United  States.  The  regulations  of  the  committee  adopted 

8d.  That  after  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  prescribed  the 

should  be  inscribed,  and  a  sufficient  area  of  the  place  where  the  office  should  be  opened  in 

State  embraced,  the  Military  Governor  should  New  Orleans,  the  manner  of  registering  the 

order  an  election  of  members  of  a  convention  names,  and  the  following  oath  to  be  sw^orn  and 

to  frame  a  new  constitution;  representation  in  subscribed  by  the  citizens: 

tiie  convention  to  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  one       j ^  ^^  ^,^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^  affirm)  that 

delegate  to  every  2,600  of  the  (white)  popula-  i  am  acltiien  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  I 

tion,  according  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  hare  resided  six  months  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 

States  ^^^  month  in  this  parish ;  that  I  am  of  the  age  of 

4th.  TTiat  on  the  adoption  of  this  constitn-  SSK.I^c'^  rS^iied'^ui^of  "S^eriS! 

tion  by  the  people  made  voters  under  it,  an  ^n^  ^m  gup^rt  the  Constitution  thereof;  and  that  I 

election  of  State  officers  should  be  ordered.  now  register  myself  as  a  voter,  freely  and  voluntarily, 

Those  who  prepared  this  plan  stated  the  for  the  purpose  of  orffanizing  a  SUte  Governnient  in 

reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  white  basis  of  ^^It'***"'*'   ^^**  ^        Government  of  the  United 

representation  to  be  that  the  only  part  of  °jjr®*' 

Louisiana  in  which  they  could  operate  was  the  it  was  also  declared,  under  the  approval  of 
first  and  second  congressionaJ  districts,  which  the  Military  Governor  and  attorney-general, 
had  been  excepted  by  the  President  from  the  that  any  person  swearing  falsely  to  any  mate- 
operation  of  his  emancipation  proclamation  of  rial  part  of  the  above  oath  would  be  deemed 
Jan.  1st,  1863;  and  it  was  only  by  adopting  guilty  of  peijury,  and  be  liable  to  prosecution 
the  white  population  as  the  basis  of  represent-  and  punishment  accordingly. 
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Meantime,  delegates  from  a  meeting  of  plant«  legally  done  np  to  the  opening  of  the  Conven- 
ers had  been  sent  on  to  Washington  to  petition  tion  on  Jannary  28d,  1861.  This  body  passed 
the  Greneral  Goyemment  for  aathoritj  to  pro-  the  act  of  secession,  and  in  many  material 
ceed  to  the  election,  in  November,  of  Federal  points  remodelled  and  reconstructed  the  Oon- 
and  State  officers,  in  porsnance  of  the  Gonsti-  stitntion  of  1868,  ^  and  made  or  assumed  to 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Oon-  make  sabstantially  a  new  OoDstitntion  of  1861 
stitution  of  Louisiana,  The  subject  was  laid  —not  in  conformity  with  or  in  allegiance  to  the 
before  the  President,  and  considered  officially,  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  but  to  that 
and  the  following  reply  made:  of  the  Confederate  States.    The  conservative 

EzjBoirrmi  Maksioh,  »  portion  wished  to  reorganize  the  State  under 

WiJuaifOTON,  .TiMM  19th,  1868.  * )  the  Constitution  of  1862,  on  the  ground  that 

Jfmrt.  K  K  Mxthiot^  Bradith  Johuton^  and  Thoma$  the  acta  of  the  C<mvention  which  framed  the 

GoUman :  ordinance  of  secession  and  the  Constitution  of 

Gehtlemk^:  Your  letter,  which  foUows,  has  been  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^t  the  Constitution  of 

received  and  coMidered:                  ^  . ,  ,   ^ ,,  1862  was  still  in  force.    The  Free  State  Com- 

To  hu  ExcdUf^y  ^STisfc'  "**                ^  mittee  desired  to  call  a  Convention  and  form 

The  nndeniimfld,  a  committae  appointed  by  the  pianton  an  entirely  new  Constitution.    The  real  point 

of  the  8Ute  of  Louisiaaa,  reapectfaUv  represent  that  they  of  issue  between  these  parties  is  thus  set  forth 

have  been  delegated  to  seek  of  the  Geaoral  Government  a  i^  x\^^  ^^^^^  ^e  4X,^  i.4.*^«. 

ftill  recoj^nitlon  of  aU  the  rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  ^  "1®  organ  Ot  tne  latter . 

SZlSSJ  «*?  t£%?!2!SL  «f ^KJ^'t<?i  n^ilSViUHnim*  Althoarii  much  bieath  has  been  wasted  upon  this 

prlnoiple  of  tne  existonoe  of  the  otate  Constitatloa  iimin*  --k:-««*  /«.«  n^,^.ait^4i^^a  ^^  »ro  •«<!  fa^\  v,S^»»,^^i^ 

palrecC  and  no  legal  act  having  transpired  that  ooald  In  any  WAject  (the  GoostitaUoDB  of  62  and    61)  by  oertaiD 

Way  deprive  thei  of  the  advantagea  ooaftned  by  the  Coi  iojgeDious  pohticians  amongst  QS,  who  prate  so  loudly 

sUtation.    Under  this  ConsUtatton  this  Btate  wbhea  to  ro-  oftheir  loyalty,  and  yet  who  are  extremely  desirooa  of 


Military  Governor  of  LoalsUoa  to  order  an  eleettoo,  in  eon-  rebellion,  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  good  people  of 

formlty  with  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  State,  on  the  Louisiana  have  nr  preceded  either  Constitution ;  and 

first  l&onday  of  November  next,  for  all  State  and  Federal'  to  reorganise  now  toe  State  on  the  slaTe  basis  which 

offloers. .  both  (institutions  and  the  laws  passed  under  them 

With  high  ooosideraUon  and  respect,  we  have  the  honor  recognised,  has  become  on  utter  impossibility,    ftee 

to  subscribe  ourselves  your  obedient  sgrvents, g^a  and  free  speech  have  grown  up  into  absolute  n^ 

BkiiDM  jSSstoh  cesaities,  directly  resulting  fh)ro  the  war,  which  has 

TnoMAS  G01TXA5.  *  converted  into  dust  and  ashes  all  the  Constitutions 

a-  •  •      Av    1  1^         1*  LI    •  !•         >     V  which  Louisiana  has  ever  made,  embodying  the  ideas 

Since  receiving  the  letter,  reliable  information  has  ©f  property  in  our  feUow-man,  i2nd  all  the  baneful  re- 

reached  me  that  a  respectable  TOrtion  of  the  Louisiana  gults  of  this  system  of  Afncan  slaveiy.    The  present 

people  desure  to  amend  their  State  Constitution,  and  ^ar  is  nothing  but  the  conflict  of  the  ideas  of  slavery 

contemplate  holding  a  convention  for  ^at  purpose,  and  liberty.   The  war  must  necessarily  last  until  one 

Ik  *  *?''*/i**"*'  i"^'  •^°"  *?  T'  ?j*  wfflcwnt  rewon  ©r  the  other  idea  fuHy,  fiurly,  and  decisively  triumphs, 

why  the  General  Government  should  not  give  the  oom-  We  can  neither  progress  nor  regress  untU  thU  question 

miitee  the  authority  you  seek  to  act  under  the  existing  i.  determined.  *We  cannot  h?ve  peace  untif  public 

State  Constituiion.  opinion  is  brought  quite  up  to  this  point.    We  cannot 

I  may  add,  that  while  I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  reorganize  the  civif  Government  ofour  city,  and  stiU 

committal  could  faciUtate  our  military  operations  in  Ims  that  of  our  State,  and  get  rid  of  the  fiWnl  incu- 

Louisiana,  I  really  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  bus  of  martial  law  now  pressing  down  our  energies  by 

to  embarrass  them.  Its  arbitrary  influence,  unless  wi  believe,  give  utterance 

As  to  an  election  to  be  held  next  November,  there  Is  to  and  establish  thr?undamental  princi^e  of  our  Na- 

lAundMt  time,  without  any  orderprprodomaUon  from  tional  Government:  "all  men  are  creited  free  and 

me  just  now.    The  people  of  Louisiana  shdl  not  lack  equal."    We  know  of  no  better  way  to  effect  this  than 

an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Federal  and  bv  calling  a  Convention  as  soon  as  possible,  to  declare 

State  officers  by  want  of  anythmg  within  my  power  the  simple  fact  that  Louisiana  now  is  and  will  forever 

to  give  them.  l  our  obedient  servant,  Ka  a  ft^A  RtAiA. 

ABRAHAM  LtNCOLN.  »«»tt«»*»*<^       • 

Tv.0  parties  of  individuals  were  thus  en-  wS^^f^  ^tKi  ^^^^^^^ 

gageft  ia  distiact  efforts  to  restore  a  State  Gjv-  Ky  GovS^™;,  &S;y%t Twa^! 

thTr^ti^ntL^^'wilf  ^^  T""  A^l  ^"^"^  ^^^  inirton,  and  at  tha  time  the  pbii  of  the  com- 

pended.   This  led  to  considerable  discussion  of  ^er  waL  i™Km  Z  W^^ 

rLt'^tGn^tu^ri  ''^'•^P'^  ^^  ^.^^-  fcrpler^rX'h^^^     S^t^ pl^ 

L  T^lr^Tlf^  «^^^^^^  mto  execution.    They  say,  "  this  order  may  be 

flLi  HTL^^fil^i^^^^^^^  fS^y^  ^^^  at  tJ^«  War  Department,"    Such  fa^te  as 

t^Jcn^^^..  ^""^  *^^  ^"*r  JV®^'  these  would  place  the  movement  under  the 

?nn«^^  kI    1^^^  Which  jgi  ^jdance  and  ^ntrol  of  loyal  citizens  of  Lou- 

ar^^f^i/^^^^,^'^^^'''i  '"^        A  isiana,  who  were  steadfast  opponentsofsUvery, 

?ll  W  Ju?  !^  December  1S60  a  kw  passed  anddemanded  its  immediatS  abolition  through! 

tkfn^S^t  ^^'  ^^^Jl^fi.^''  *"  ^^^  ^TT  o°t  tt^«  State.    Theyfdrther  insist  as  foUows: 
tion  on  the  ground  that  **  the  condition  of  pub-       r.    .      *u     u  en  ou    i  ♦!.- 

liA  afPoiiNi "  \.A/^nt«^^  it  a/i4-{yx««  *Vv«  *i»A  «.»4.fL..x        During  the  absence  of  (Jovemor  Shepley,  near  the 

-«^       i7     reoulred  "action  for  ti^e  interest  end  of  August,  18«2,  Prasident  Lincoln  wr6te  to  Gem 

and  welfare  of  the  State."    Everything  was  Bonks,  referring  to  the  registration  then  being  oon- 
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ducted  by  Mr.  Daraat^  approWns  of  the  plM  of  cdU  oommitteo  and  the  Free  State  Committee,  in 

ing  a  State  Conyention  ustead  of  a  State  elecUon  un-  whi<*h  tliA  IaHav  wafa  invif^ul  */>  <«/i;^tJ32  i« 

dcr  the  old  Constitution,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  JL  !^    Ju-     .?    r?.  ^  codperate  m 

the  work  of  the  Convention  might  be  completed  in  ^^  movement.    Inis  the  latter  deolmed,  on 

■eaaon  to  hold  the  eleetioiis  befbre  the  next  msooii  of  the  ground  that  the  movement  was  illegal  and 

CoDgrcM.    The  Free  State  Committee,  being  eppriaed  unjust.    They  farther  say : 
of  ttuB  letter,  gave  to  the  President  the  reasons,  which        tk-p*  {.  ««  i*.  <»  ^^.^JL^^  «.  .«  <  j  v  j. 

none  but  those  on  the  ground  could  undersUnd,  of  the  ^Jh*^  JLJi^  Jf^^i^u^^^i*^®'  ?u  **2*^f  ?7  ^5"'  ^V' 

difficnlty,  indeed  of  the  impossibiUtr  of  so  erpiditing  ?S?r°«K!r^°°^  ^  ^  ^^^  **«*  ^^^  *"*  Monday  of 

the  registration  outside  of  New  Orleans  as  to  be  ready  ^  ThfrJ?L«*««n«  ^f  i  q^o  .-  a  A^.  ,u  r, 

for  thJ  eleotioQ  at  so  early  a  date.  '  til  iP^i^^^^I' ^12^1^' "  amended  by  the  Con ven- 

In  October,  1868,  Mr.  B.  F. Flanders,  ratuning  from  JS^iKn^^S' i^^JISl^I?7^  ^-^  ^^*T??  ^^ u^^ 

Washington,  reported  ttiat  the  President  ha? com-  ^^t^„nr,^h^^Jl^^  """"a^' 

plained  \hat  tiie  woit  was  too  slow,  and  that,  on  his  2orif2?i^,^^mfJS^%^f  ^^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^"^ 

Pointing  out  to  the  President  that  there  was  nl^  a  suf.  "^ijfl^^f^S?;  ?.  i.^ '°'**^^^^^  iv*     ,    * 

Bcient  imonnt#  territoiy  wmd  of  tiie  popoUtioa  of  ^^''l^tw^l^J^JJ'''^Si?V'^^^^^^^^      ^^\ '"'•'??* • 

Louisiana  under  the  oeoapstion and protoctioBof  the  J®" ^S^/„S.Sl^^'^J^^''^ pnnciples of  SUte pohcy 

forces  of  the  United  SUteTto  justify  an  deetion,  ao.  £J2.  "JS^«!S!r^;  TJli^V  V*  "^l"®?*??  ""  ^^"J 

coiding  to  tiie  views  of  tiie  Praddent  himself  ss  foi^  ^2i?i2th?"wu5Ji  £?S?^'  Vi'  ''V^^''"**?'*.?*?!^''* 

meriy  expressed,  in  attempting  to  organSTa  State  fff  ^u!!!*'^^^?^!^/??^^'''^"^*^*^*^*^ 

Ctovemment,   tiie  President    fmmediSehr    said    ha  1^?,  S^h^^StP^  I^^^St  ^^^"^^ 

would  modify  his  previous  opinion,  and  would  tiien  K^?nn^®  vSf  ♦h/ES'°*/°"K*^'!°  commissioners  of 

say  tiiat  so  great  Was,  m  hiTview  tiie  necessity  for  il!???5i,i V^  ,1^1  ^^^  *^  ""^^  P^*^5*  "*  y°"  '"•y  ■«: 

immediate  a«5ion, tiiathe  would  rec^ize  end  sustain  i1?*i.,!r^"i!22i:l^f l?!?^^ 

irtofthepop*  '     "  •"«-« 

^e  wished  Mr. 

jt||MA  *"^  ouftM  ui  juuuiainaii,  ana  \o  assume  me  lunciions  Ol 

/%    XI-    A>rxi_    M  rx  .  -».       x^                     *«.  a  State  Government  here ;  while  in  all  these  proceed- 
On  the  27tn  of  October,  the  papers  of  New  ings,  the  plan  of  which  is.  known  only  to  yourselves, 

Orleans  contained  an  address  "  To  the  Citizens  IS^^  opponente  have  no  opportunity  of  participating. 
of  Louisiana,"  signed  W.  P.  Pugh,  president  J[®  ^S7?A^  reflect  how  uxyust  such  a  course  wouTd 
E.  Ames,  viee.pr«ndent  of  lie  Exeoutive  Oen^  ^V^  llU  •jpTu'Thl  '^M  of  such  an  attempt  as  a 
tral  Committee  of  Louisiana.  The  citizens  were  nullity,  producing  no  legal  effect, 
addressed  "as  citizens  loyal  to  the  Govern-  Va  i«nAi.oi  Ai<^fi/^n  *vw%ir  t^Ua^  ?«  ^•T./.r*.^ 
„^f  the  Uuited  states."  and  a.eaddre«  to'^Sk^'^^^d.^nu^^'^Sc^ment^::: 
proceeas  •  made  that  the  intention  of  holding  an  election 
r^J^J^^S^f  civd  government  in  our  Stote  can,  br  a  ^33  abandoned.  It  was  claimed  that  an  elec- 
propcr  effort  on  your  part,  soon  be  supphed,  under  *.  „  ^„„  -,'1;,  .  «^^"  ^  •  v  \  Zl  • 
laws  and  a  constitution  formed  and  adopted  by  your-  ^on  was  held  m  some  parishes,  and  certain 
selves  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  It  is  made  your  persons  were  chosen  as  members  of  Congress, 
duty,  as  well  as  your  right,  to  meet  at  the  usual  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  De- 
places,  and  cast  your  votes  for  State  and  parish  cember,  1868,  persons  appeared  in  Washington, 
officers,  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Stete  tegis-  ^^^^  ^  be  members  of  Congress  nnder  thS 

' «      .  •         «         *i         •         *  election.    Their  claims  were  rejected. 
The  day,  as  fixed  by  our  laws,  is  Monday,  the  2d  day        Meantime,  the  registration  proceeded,  and 

of  November  next,  1868.    There  is  nothhig  to  prevent  the  Free  State  Committee,  in  order  to  hasten 

your  meeting  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  and  selecting  forward  their  plan,  conferred  with  the  Military 

your  agente  to  carry  on  the  afihirs  of  government  in  r»^^™     v     X       ^^'^^^^^^/jf*  "»«'  aii*iiu»*  j 

bur  ovTn  Stote.    The  militery  will  not  interfere  witii  Governor  for  the  purppM  of  holding  an  election 

you  in  the  exercise  of  your  civil  righto  and  duties,  and  abont  January  25th.  1864,  for  delegates  to  a 

we  think  we  can  assure  you  that  your  action  in  this  State  Convention.  It  was  then  anticipated  that 

respect  will  meet  tiie  approval  of  the  National  Govern-  the  election  would  be  held  at  that  time. 

aj J'SuT^Si^:  wT^  tX^So^f  l!J^^^^^       O'^,  «««  «h  of  November,  the  free  colored 

and  should  you  suffer  that  to  pa8s,lhe  whole  country  population  of  New  Orleans  held  a  meeting,  and 

will  be  in  a  stete  of  anarehy,  without  anv  civil  govern-  resolved  to    address  the  Military  Governor, 

ment  of  ttie  people's  own  choosing,  and  snbjert  to  the  Bhepley,  for  the  liberty  of  being  registered  as 

fi^P'^A^  ^A°*f  thrown  as  ''vacati^"  territory,  into  ^^^^^8,  to  the  right  of  which  they  considered 

the  hands  of  Congress,  where  the  wish  of  many  is,  that  .{:      ^,  'i-li  j      rri     /•  11      .^v"*""^*^~ 

our  Stete,  with  Sthere,  shall  be  thrown.    We  charge  themselves  as  entitled.    The  following  address 

this  design  upon  a  certain  Action  here  and  at  the  was  adopted  at  the  meeting : 

North,  the  result  of  whose  action,  in   our  minds,  <tu  m    r*     ir^^  »  •-  /t^   /»   r»  01    7      ^r-i-j 

threatras  to  destroy  republicao  Uberty  and  repubUcai!  ^  ^"^^S^^t^SS^'tta?*  ^^'  JCtklarif 

^uWwa  has  si  ways  been  at  heart  loyal  to  the  ♦^T^%*»°^1[?«^^  respectfully  submit  tiie  following 

United  Stetes.    She  never  seceded  by  a  majority  vote.  ^muFfu^^L^^^    ^  r^  «  •  a  -•*•.-«.  ^p 

The  true  interesto  of  her  citiaens  comported  only  with  ,.  J*V?  .^^^Sf*  °'*!r;  51.^"?'^  «f°.^*-l«f  l/*^ 

her  remaining  loyally  in  the  Union.    She  was  juggled  ^  ,^°\!?^v^^^'.i****  ^^7  ""^  i**L"*  SJ**"?"'*?*'*" 

and  foreed  into  deposition  of  weiungreWlIo^^  ^^^5***?^  *?  t^e  «>untry  and  tiie  Constitution, 

in  our^nion  she  ^  and  U  stUUnf  ^  the  uiitS  •?!L»^*°*^?;*^|?T  ^^^  °>"°i«°«»f  °ifii^%?5^rr 

Stetes.    ?(ow  that  it  is  practicable-thanks  to  the  gal-  2?*^^'/°!  JL^1^*5.  ^^^  ^"^  ""^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  *^^'  ^°'^- 

lant  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stetes— her  cftitens  "*SL.!      ,™      !!;*        #  4k^      ^ -.  .^  ^  ...i 

desire  to^aasume  forthwitti  tiieir  old  stetus,  and  to  re-  J^^^  ti^^TJ^J^''''  ""^  *^**"  ere  owners  of  real 

place  tiie  ster  of  their  Stete,  with  lustre  bright  as  ever,  ^^.^  alY  oT  ti^em  are  ownersof  pereonalprop. 

on  the  glorious  flag  of  oir  common  coSntry.    We  ^^y''  that  many  of  them  are  engaged  m  the  pursuits 

raise  no  minor  pointl.    Our  objects  are  to  restore  the  ?!^"S^„t°l!?^"i7' ^^^^^  ^"^  uiSlS^ 

Union  and  preserve  the  National  Constitution.  !!i!f?Sf 'Ji Jfl^" ^IS^^ '  ^V^^l^^  "^^     4*1"" 

.  *^_  ,,,  ,.  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  the 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  thiB  eondition  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes^  andamong 
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them  maj  be  found  many  of  the  descendants  of  those  State  officers.  A  crisis  had  come  with  the  Free 

men  whom  the  "lustrious  Jackson  styled  "  his  fellow  gtate  Oommittee.    The  plan  they  had  proposed 

citizens,"  when  he  called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  .^  ^„«„„a  «,rv«i^  \^^  «  a.;i»««  n»ii<.«  ♦i^f  »^»».«i 

torepel  the  enemiesof  the  countiy.  ^  pursue  would  he  a  failure  unless  the  general 

Your  petitioners  further  respectfully  represent  that  commanding  would  accede  to  their  wishes, 

over  and  above  the  right  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Entreaties  to  allow  the  convention  elcQtion  to  go 

DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  they  possess  to  liberty  on  were  made  to  Gen.  Banks,  aided  by  the  de- 

o^S.^S^fTuBtlnl^'foVTi^^eSP^^  mo.»traaouof  an  immenee  pubUo  meeting  as- 

Edward  Bates,  Attorney  General,  m  the  claim  to  the  MUibled  m  its  favor.  He  was,  however,  unyield- 

ri^ht  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  per>  ing,  and  on  the  11th  of  January  issued  the  fol- 

taming  to  the  condition  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  lowing  proclamation : 

and  to  support  the  legitimacy  of  this  claim,  they  be-  

lieve  it  simply  necessary  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  Hbadquamto  DsPAanmrr  of  tot  Gulf,  > 

the  following  considerations,  which  they  beg  of  you  to  ^"^  Uelsahs,  t/ajk  11m,  1864.     S 

weigh  in  the  balance  of  law  and  justice.  To  tlu  PeopU  of  Zouitiana  :             ■ 

K^twithstanding  their  forefathers  served  in  the  army  I.  In  pursuance  of  authority  restea  in  me  by  the 

of  the  United  States  in  1814  and  1815,  and  aided  in  re-  President  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  consultation 

pelling  from  the  soil  of  Louisiana  a  haughty  enemy,  with  many  representative  men  of  different  interests, 

over  confident  of  success,  yet  these  and  their  de-  beinjg  fully  assured  that  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  pop- 

scendants  have  ever  since,  and  until  the  era  of  the  ores-  ulation  desire  the  earliest  |)0S8ible  restoration  of  Louisi- 

ent  rebellion,  been  estranged  and  even  repulseo,  ex-  ^na  to  the  Union,  I  invite  the  lo;^  citizens  of  the 

eluded  from  all  rights,  from  all  franchises,  even  the  State  qualified  to  vote  in  public  affairs,  as  hereinafter 

smallest,  when  their  brave  fathers  offered  their  bo-  presonbed,  to  assemble  in  the  election  precincts  desig- 

soms  to  the  enemy  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  nated  by  law,  or  at  such  places  as  may  hereafter  be  es- 

of  the  republic.  tablished,  on  the  22d  of  Februaiy,  1864,  to  cast  their 

During  this  period  of  forty-nine  years  they  have  votes  for  the  election  of  State  officers  herein  named, 

never  ceased  to  be  peaceable  citizens,  paying  their  viz.:  Gk>vemor,   Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 

taxes  on  assessments  of  more  than  nine  miluons  of  State,  Treasurer,  Attornev  General,  Superintendent  of 

dollars.  Public  Instmction,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts — 

At  the  call  of  Gen.  Butler  they  hastened  to  rally  un-  who  shall  when  olec^d,  for  the  time  being,  and  until 

der  the  banner  of  Union  and  Liberty,  they  have  spilled  others  are  appoint«#by  competent  authority,  oonsti- 

their  blood  and  are  still  pouring  it  out  for  the  main-  tute  the  civil  Government  of  the  State,  under  the  Con- 

tenance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  in  a  stitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana,  except  so  much  of  the 

word,  they  are  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  they  will  de-  said  Constitution  and  laws  as  recognize,  regulate,  or 

fend  it  so  long  as  their  bands  have  strength  to  hold  a  relate  to  slavery,  which,  being  Inconsistent  with  the 

musket.  present  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  plainly  inap- 

While  Gen.  Banks  was  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  pUcable  to  any  class  of  persons  now  existing  within 

and  the  city  threatened  by  the  enemy,  your  Excellency  its  limits,  mnst  be  suspended,  and  they  are  therefore 

called  for  troops  for  the  defence  of  tKe  city,  and  they  and  hereby  declared  to  be  inoperative  and  void.    This 

were  foremost  in  responding  to  the  call,  having  raised  proceeding  is  not  intended  to  igpnore  the  rieht  of  prop- 

the  first  regiment  m  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  crty  existing  prior  to  the  rebellion,  nor  to  precluae 

hours.  the  claim  for  compensation  of  loyal  citizens  for  losses 

In  consideration  of  this  fact,  as  true  and  as  dear  as  sustained  by  enlistment  or  other  authorized  actsof  Gov- 

the  sun  which  lights  this  sreat  continent;  in  consider-  ernment. 

ation  of  the  services  already  performed,  and  still  to  be  .  IL  The  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  jl>y  the  Pres- 

rendered  by  them  to  their  common  country,  they  bum-  ident's  proclamation,  with  the  condition  affixed  to  the 

bly  beseech  your  Excellency  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  a  elective  franchise,  by  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana, 

loyal  population,  awaiting  with  confidence  and  dignity  will  constitute  the  qualification  of  voters  in  this  elec- 

th'e  proclamation  of  those  inalienable  rights  which  be-  tion.    Officers  elected  by  them  will  be  duly  installed 

long  to  the  condition  of  cigzens  of  the  great  American  in  their  offices  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1864. 

republic.  IIL  The  registration  of  voters,  effected  under  the 

Theirs  is  but  a  feeble  voice  claiming  attention  in  the  direction  of  the  Hilitaiy  Governor  and  the  several 

midst  of  the  grave  questions  raised  by  this  terrible  Union  Associations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  procla- 

conflict,  yet  confident  of  the  justice  which  guides  the  mation  or  other  orders  of  the  President,  are  confirmed 

action  of  the  Government,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  And  approved. 

speaking  what  is  prompted  by  their  hearts.  "  We  are  1^*  1°  order  that  the  organic  law  of  the  State  may 
men,  treat  us  as  such.'^  be  made  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  bar- 
General,  the  petitioners  refer  to  your  wisdom  the  monize  with  the  spirit  of  the  age^  as  well  as  to  main- 
task  of  deciding  whether  they,  loyal  and  devoted  men,  tain  and  preserve  the  ancient  landmarks  of  civil  and 
who  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  support  religious  libert^r,  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  conven- 
of  the  best  Government  which  man  has  been  permitted  tion  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  held 
to  create,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  assist  in  en  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1864.  The  basis  of  rep- 
establishing  in  the  new  Convention  a  Civil  Govern-  resentation,  the  number  of  delegates  and  the  details 
ment  in  our  beloved  State  of  Louisiana,  and  also  in  of  election  will  be  announced  in  subseouent  orders, 
choosinff  their  representatives,  both  for  the  Legisla-  ^*  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  early  election 
ture  of  the  State,  and  for  the  Congress  of  the  nation.  of  members  of  Congress  for  the  State. 

Thtt  TkfAVAi*  r\f  fK/i  ry^*-i¥ir^^^^r.  Ar^r.^  ►.«♦  «*>,>»«•  ^l'  ^ho  fuudsmental  law  of  the  State  is  martial  law. 

♦    i      ^^             f  petitioners  does  not  appear  ^  ^^  competent  and  just  for  the  Government  to  sur- 

10  nave  oeen  granted.  render  to  the  people,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 

On  the  24th  of  December,  an  order  was  is-  so  much  of  military  power  as  may  be  consistent  with 

sued  by  the  Military  Governor,  directing  the  the  success  of  military  operations;  to  prepare  the  way, 

several  registers  to  keep  a  book  of  the  names  ^^^CTf^J  T^,J'^  measures,  for  the  full  restoraUon 

^fi  ^^^^      i.  !_•       Jlx,        XL  r     *^  Z'*   fc»*«  *i»*.iw  of  the  state  to  the  Union  and  its  power  to  the  people: 

of  persons  taking  the  oath  issued  with  the  am-  to  restore  their  ancient  and  unsurpassed  prospentyl 

nesty  proclamation  accompanying  the  message  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  agricultural  and  commercial  in 

to  Congress.     The  registration  for  voters  was  dustry,  and  to  extend  and  confirm  the  dominion  of  ra 

likewise  continued.    On  the  8th  of  January,  l:**'"^."???^-    *^  "u°***.,k**^*°  **"°"*°  Pr*"",^*^ 

iftftA    n««     -D^^u-  -.«»«^, ^,1   +1  «4.  T,       0,     iJ  complish  these  results  without  some  sacrifice  of  mdi. 

1864,  Gen.  Banks  announced  that  he  should  vidual  pr^ndices  and  Interests.   Problems  of  State,  too 

issue  a  proclamation  ordenng  an  election  of  complicate  for  the  human  mind,  have  been  solved  by 
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the  national  cannon.    In  great  civi!  convulsions,  the  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  law 

agonj  of  strife  enters  the  souls  of  the  Jjpoeent  as  ^f  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so- 

wcU  as  the  guilty.    The  Qoremment  n  subject  to  the  ^^n^j  „^4.  ^^  «^^^Ji^*     ..  i        i  ^j.        ,7   TT 

Uw  of  necSaity,  and  must  oonsult  the  condition  of  ^^^  ac^  of  secession,  and  exclndmg  all  others, 

things,  rather  than  the  preferences  of  men,  and  if  so  snail  reestablish  a  State  Government,  etc,  such 

be  that  its  purposes  are  just  and  its  measures  wise,  it  shall  be  recognized  as  the  trae  Government  of 

has  the  risht  to  demand  that  questions  of  personal  in*  ^q  State  "  etc. 

terest  ana  opinion  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  pabHo  ti^av  -fVi^fi^A^^  ^^iA  . 

good.  .  When  the  national  existence  is  at  stake,  Aney  lurtner  saia. 

and  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  peril,  faction  is  Hare  the  military  proclamation  of  the  command- 

treason.  ing  general  and  the  election  held  under  it  on  the 

The  methods  herein  proposed  submit  the  whole  2^  of  February,  in  the  meaning  of  the  President, 

question  of  ^remment  directly  to  the  people— first,  "  reestablished^  a  State  Government  ?  "     Clearly  not. 

by  the  election  of  executive  officers,  faithnxl  to  the  The  commandinjB^  general's  proclamation  recoffnizes 

Union,  to  be  followed  by  a  loyal  representation  in  both  the  old  Constitution  of  Louisiana  of  1852,  as  bemg  in 

Houses  of  Congre^  j  and  then  by  a  oonrention  which  existence,  and  orders  an  election  under  it,  in  which  the 

will  confirm  the  action  of  the  people,  and  recognize  the  \^^  of  the  people  nave  nothing  to  do  with  reestab- 

principles  of  freedom  in  the  organic  law.    This  is  the  lishinz  G(fremment ;  the  reSstablishment  baring  been 

wish  of  the  President:  The  annireniary  of  Washington's  mad^beforefaand  for  them  by  the  general  proclaiming 

birth-day  is  a  fit  day  for  the  commencement  of  so  the  old  Constitution  as  existing, 

grand  a  work.  The  immortal  father  of  hia  country  was  2>  Nor  is  the  result  of  the  election,  and  the  seren  of- 

nerer  euided  by  a  more  just  and  beniffoant  spirit  than  ficera  chosen,  a  State  Goremmeni    The  people  have 

that  or  his  successor  in  office,  the  President  of  the  elected  a  Qoyernor,  a  Lieut.-GoTemor,  and  five  officers 

United  States.    In  the  hour  of  our  trial  1^  us  heed  of  the  executive  department    This  is  not  a  State  Gov- 

his  admonitions  1                                                  .  erqment,  for  by  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  which 

Lpnisiana,  in  the  opening  of  her  history,  sealed  the  the  commanding  general  declared  in  foree,  as  well  as 

integrity  of  the  Union  by  conferring  upon  ite  Gtovem-  by  all  other  State  Constitutions,  the  Government  con- 

ment  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.    In  the  war  for  in-  sists  of  three  Departmente :  Executive,  Legislative,  and 

dependence  upon  the  sea,  she  crowned  a  glorions  stmg-  Judicial.    The  reason  why  an  election  for  members  of 

g^  against  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  world,  by  a  the  Lesislature  was  not  ordered  ft  plain,  although  not 

victo^  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  war.    Let  her  avowed ;  there  is  not  within  the  Union  lines,  where  a 


people  now  announce  to  the  world  the  cominir  resto-     i^aI  election  could  be  held,  a  sufficient  number  of  par* 


mortal !                                 N.  P.  BANKS,  H  G.  C.  not  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  so  that  under  this  pre- 

^         .                  1    .  tended  State  Government,  no  officer  elected  can  be  le- 

The  Free  State  General  Committee  and  tbeir  g^My  paid,  for  that  can  only  be  done  by  an  appropria- 

friends  insisted  Ihat  the  general  stepped  ia  tion  made  according  to  law. 

and  determined  the  oonstitntional  question  ad-  xuJ^t^.^o?J'n?.&^i?*!S®*  ******  ^®  i°^?^*  ""t 

^^'r.^^^^  *^  ♦k^,^    /«»;l:..«T<.^  k-...  ^JLi«^»^  ♦i,^  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts,  as  well  as  justice  of 

versely  to  them  (radicals),  by  declaring  the  tbe  peSse.  shall  be  elected  by  th4  people:  the  judges 

Constitution  of  the  State  in  force.    They  fur-  now  in  office  have  been  simply  appointed  by  General 

ther  insisted  that  he  declared  martial  law,  Sheplejr;  and  should  Mr.  Hann,  under  pretence  of  ^be- 

which  was  nothing  but  his  will,  to  be  superior  i°?  civil  Governor,  undertake  to  appoint  judges,  the 

to  the  Constitution,  which  implied  that  he  ^'J^^^^  ^"^  *  '"*'""  usurpation  witliout  the  shadow 

could    amend    the  Constitution    wherein    he  No  State  Government,  then,  is  reestablished  by  this 

pleased ;  and  that  the  laws,  with  regard  to  election. 

slavery,  though  untouched  by  the  President,  But  still  further,  the  proclatiation  of  the  President 

were  declared  inoperative  by  the  general ;  and  ^JJJ^*  *^°  complied  with,  as  to  the  persons  who 

that  all  these  assumptions  of  power  were  of  the  The  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  of  1 852,  art  12,  says : 

most  dangerous  character  to  the    liberties  of  **  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  army  or  navy 

the  people,  and  to   republican   govemment«    of  the  United  States" " shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

The  committee,  however,  determmed  to  partid-  •*  *;y  election  in  this  State."        ,          .            ., 

*>«*r^  i^  4.\.^  ^i«I»i^«   *^-  li,«  ««i,.v  «^  4.\.^\.^^^^  The  commanding  general  issued  an  order  permit- 

pate  m  the  election,  for  the  sake  of  the  power  ting  soldiers  recrJitid  in  Louisiana,  and  havfng  the 

the  Governor  woula  have  in  the  convention  other  qualifications,  to  vote.    How  many  votes  of  this 

election,  but  protested  against  it.    Mr.  Michael  kind  were  polled,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  that  many 

HAn  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  those  did,  and  many  sailors  and  others  disqualified,  also 

whofavoredtheproclamationofGeneralBank^  ^t^i"?h^iSoft^ 

and  Mr,  Uenjamm  F.  l!  landers  was  nominated  goth,  1866,  provides  for  the  appointment  in  New  Or- 

by  the  free  State  men.    Mr.  Hahn  was  elected  leans,  of  a  register  of  voters,  and  that  no  man  shall 

by  a  large  mwority  of  the  votes  oast.  The  friends  ▼ote  who  is  not  registered,  and  that  the  office  of  regis- 

of  the  Free  State-  General  Committee  said:  ^^J^^**"  »*^*1  be  closed  three  days  before  the  electien, 

44  TK«  «^<.»i4.  ^^  tv^  ^i««f :^«  ?«  ^»»»i»  4.»,A  »««;«  *"°  ^^  0^*  registered  on  those  three  days.  Now,  prior 

The  rerolt  of  the  election  is  nierely  the  regis-  to  the  late  elwtion,  the  register  having  closed  his  of- 

tration  of  a  military  edict,  and  is  worthy.of  no  fice  according  to  law,  orders  were  at  once  ffiven  to  two 

respect  from  the  representatives  and  executive  other  officers,  the  recoiylerB  of  the  city,  wno  have  no 

of  the  nation."    The  friends  of  the  Free  State  ""fh  powers  or  functions  by  law,  to  re«8ter  voters, 

Generd  Committeeinsistedthat  by  this  election  C^re^^^^^V^^^^^^                    "^^  ^^'  " 

no  State  Government  was  created.  They  said :  f  be  commanding  general,  in  his  prockmatSbn  of 

1.  *^It  is  not  such  in  accordance  with  the  Presi*  the  llth  of  Januair,  sa^s  that  he  willorder  the  elec- 

dent's  proclamation.     That  proclamation  de-  tion  of  members  of  a  Constitutional  Cwsvention,  to  be 

Clares  that  whenever,  in  certain  States  nam-  SvT«hii*?fJ/l?Ji°fl7f Sl  h£S'.?'!i,.^i«f«.T!^ 

J        .  1        .1                 X     x-L      i<  A-L         i.        •  by  a  suDsequent  order,  fix  toe  basis  of  representation, 

ed,  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  voters,  m  ,h©  number  of  delegates,  and  the  details  of  the  elec- 

1860,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  tion.    This  will  put  the  whole  matter  wider  militaxy 
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control,  and  the  experienoe  of  the  last  election  shows  '  ments  were  presoribed  for  bad  conduct,  and 

that  onljr  such  a  Conyention  can  be  had  as  the  oveis  rewards  for  good  conduct,  such  as  would  ap- 

S^X"fei"rrt?^n*'C'1;rrJi!tt'^li'.tC  peal,  it  ^va8  Ved.  to  jie  BensibiMes,  in- 

tion  thas  established,  a  republican  form  of  govern-  stincts,  and  interests  of  the  negro.    Ihe  pun- 

ment  cannot  be  formed.    It  is  simply  a  fraud  to  call  it  ishments  and  fines  prescribed  under  this  system 

the  retetablishment  of  a  State  Ooremment.    In  these  ^f  f^^^  labor  were  as  follows : 

circnmstances,  the  only  course  left  to  the  tmly  loyal  — ,          .  .        .        ^u      i       ^-n  u      -d'^l  c 

citizens  of  Louisiana  is,  to  protest  against  the^recSg-  The  punishment*  ^°«*5^P^^  "I*"  ^  L^^^l^^Ti 

nition  of  this  pretended  GoTemment,  and  to  appeal  to  »fo«»d,  the  stocks;  and  lastly,  expuUion  frcto  tho 

the  calm  judgment  of  the  nation  to  procure  such  ac-.  P**Ji?-  ^^^,.    .  ^  ..    4..  «m,^««  «.!n  k«  -  «««  ^f  ix«« 

tion  from  C^gress  as  will  forbid  milfiiry  commanders  .  Th^  penalty  for  the  first  offence  will  be  a  fine  of  one 

to  usurp  the  powers  which  belong  to  Con^ss  alone,  ^oUar ;  second,  three  dollars;  third,  five  dollars;  and 

or  to  the  loyi  people  of  Louisiana.  X  hanKTekve  the  place  without  written  license. 

The  further  details  of  this  subject  belong  to  If  a  band  leave  the  place,  or  is  expelled,  his  back 

the  record  of  1864.    (See  Congeess,  U.  S.,  for  ^J^  J^^^  ^  forfeited  to  the  hospital  funds,  out  of 

., 3^t„-^ ^ ^i.^««  A.^,«  T  ^^LIa,...  \  which  the  physician  and  medicines  must  be  paid. 

the  admission  of  ni embers  from  LouislanaJ  g^ch  hand  will  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  careless 

Oatside  of  the  lines  of  the  Umon  armj  and  damage  of  tools,  stock,  or  any  other  property, 

its  posts,  the  enemy  had  a  general  control  of  Stealing  will  be  punished  by  a  nne  of  twice  the 

the  State  during  the  year,  and  the  Confederate  ▼?!««  of  Sie  property  stolen,  one  half  to  go  to  the  hos- 

Govemment  was  recognized.     At  the  usual  P*^^  "*°^                                              .  j      a 

time  in  November,  it  was  reported  that  an  By  this  method  large  numbers  were  mduced 

election  for  State  oflSoers  was  held,  at  which  •  *o  return  to  the  plantations.  The  wages  which 

Henry  W.  Allen  was  chosen  Governor  without  ^^7  received  were  low,  because  the  able-bodied 

opposition,  and  B.  W.  Pearoe  Lieut-Governor,  were  generally  taken  into  the  army,  and  be- 

The  representatijes  to  the  Congress  at  Rich-  <»^o  t^«  <a*op  generally  raised  bemg  sugar,  it 

mond  were  also  elected  by  a  general  ticket,  was  more  uncertain  than  cotton.    At  the  close 

and  not  by  districts.  of  t'^®  I®*"*?  t^®  system  of  labor  adopted  was 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  declared  to  be  a  "  decided  success."    A  large 

llncoln  was  declared  by  him  not  to  extend  in  number  of  the  negroes  were  enlisted,  forming 

its  operation  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  a  corps  d'Afnque,  and  many  were  also  employ- 

Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St  Charles,  ed  by  the  Government  on  plantations  worked 

St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  •'7  ^^  orders. 

Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St  Martin,  and  New  A  more  complete  view  of  the  system  of  labor 

Orleans,  inclading  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  adopted  by  Gen.  Banks  willDe  obtamed  from 

The  slaves  held  in  these  parishes  did  not  be-  ^^  rules  prescribed  for  its  regulation  during 

come  freedmen  when  the  Union  army  occupied  ^^^  J^ar  1864,  with  the  experience  and  results 

that  portion  of  the  State.    Only  one  point  of  of  the  year  1868  before  him.    The  following 

difference  marked  their  position  thus  far  dur-  were  the  rales  prescribed: 

ing  the  war  as  compared  with  it  daring  the  General  Orden,  No,  2S. 

twenty  previous  years.    An  act  of  Congress  Hbad^itaktxm,  'DwAxrmvr  of  tbs  gclf,  ) 

forbade  the  forcible  return  of  the  slave  to  his  N«w  Oblkahs,  February  w,  18H    f 

master  by  any  military  force  of  the  United  The  following  general  r^pilations  are  published  for 

States.    This  was  the  only  change  in  the  for-  Jjjf  '°f?I5*L*i?  *^*l«*i!?°r^i*?/  "f  w**J!fi^  i^ 

.            x>j.t.i«          Axu                  i.i^*i.  the  subject  of  compensated  plantation  labor,  public  or 

tunes  of  the  slaves.    As  these  excepted  parish-  private,  daring  the  present  year,  and  in  continuation 

es  were  held  by  a  Federal  military  force,  it  fol-  of  the  system  esUblished  Januaiy  80th,  I86S : 

lowed  that  the  slaves  were  at  liberty  to  go  whith-  ^-  ^be  enlistment  of  soldiers  from  plantations  under 

ersoe  ver  they  pleased  outside  of  the  plantations,  cultivation  in  this  Department,  having  been  suspended 

Consequently 'thousands,  and  tens  o?  thousands  K/o^liJS^Sr^^^^^                      "' 

of  them  became  hangers  on  to  the  camps,  and  il  Tlv  Provost  Marshal  general  is  instructed  to 

filled  New  Orleans  with  a  pauper  population,  provide  for  the  division  of 'parishes  into  police  and 

The  welfare  of  whites  and  blacks  soon  required  »chool  districts,  and  to  organize  from  invalid  soli^jBra, 

some  decisive  steps  for  the  amelioration  of  •  SflWu'loLrwm  t"*  £Xf»  ft"  tfement 

the  evil.    On  the  plantations  many  of  the  own-  of  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  one  at  least  for  each 

ers  remamed.    They,  under  the  advice,  and  ofthe  police  and  school  districte,  for  the  instruction  of 

with  the  cooperation  of  Gren.  Banks,  endeav-  colored  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  which, 

ored  to  come  to  terms  with  the  negroes  as  to  "^^^  established  will  Ig  placed  under  the  direcUon 

tbehr  fature  rektions  with  each  other     Each  ^^tlifdTeSl'^nofb^Xw^^^^^^ 

Elanter  made  such  terms  with  the  employed  as  without  the  written  consent  ofthe  commaoding  officer 

e  found  convenient  or  possible.    Rules  were  of  (he  regiment  or  post  to  which  they  are  attached, 

also  adopted  on  some  plantations  relative  to  ^^  oevjer  with  arms,  except  when  on  duty,  accom- 

the  labor.    These  rules  provided  that  the  „e-  J'T'pteo? h»d.  wiU  notbe  .«owe<lto  p«.  ih,m 

groes  snoold  labor  the  usual  number  of  hours,  one  place  to  another,  except  under  such  regulations 

and  receive  about  their  usual  supply  of  food;  as  may  be  esUblished  by  the  provost  marshal  ofthe 

but  beside  this  they  were  to  have  wages  aver-  P^j^h.                                                •  ,       .  ^ 

aging  from  three  to  ten  dollars  a  month-one  ^{^  S^lftefdi^ted*"                °'"  "°"^"     ^        ' 

half  of  it  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  bal-  yil.  Plantere  will  be  required,  as  early  as  practica. 

anoe  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Yanous  punish-  ble  after  the  publication  of  these  regulation8|  to  make 
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a  roll  of  persons  employed  npon  their  estates,  and  to '  proportion  for  other  classes.    The  crops  will  stand 
transmit  the  same  to  the  provost  marshal  of  the  pariah,  pledeed,  wherever  found,  for  the  wages  of  labor. 
In  the  employment  of  hands,  the  unity  of  fiuniUes  will        XVL  It  is  advised  as  far  as  practicable,  that  em- 
be  secured  as  far  as  possible.  ployers  provide  for  the  current  wants  of  their  hands, 

YIII.  All  questions  between  the  employer  and  the  by  nerquiaites  for  extra  labor,  or  by  appropriation  of 

emploi^ed,  until  other  tribunals  are  established,  will  lana  for  iihare  cultivation ;   to  discourage  monthly 

*be  decided  by  the  provost  marshal  of  the  parish.  payments  so  fsr  as  it  can  be  done  without  discon- 

IX«  Sick  and  disabled  persons  will  be  provided  for  tent,  and  to  reserve  till  the  full  harvest  the  yearly 

upon  the  plantations  to  which  they  belong,  except  waoea. 

such  as  may  be  received  in  establishments  provided  .    aVIL  A  Free  Labor  Bank  will  be  established  for 

for  them  by  the  Qovernment,  of  which  one  will  be  es-  the  safe  deposit  of  all  accumulations  of  wages  and 

tablisbed'at  Algiers,  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge.  other  savings;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  wrong 

X.  The  unauthorized  purchase  of  clothing,  or  other  to  depoaitors,^y  official  defalcation,  authority  will  be 

property,  from  laborers,  will  be  punished  b;^  fine  and  asked  to  connect  the  Bank  with  the  Treasury  of  the 

imprisonment.    The  sale  of  whisky,  or  other  mtoxicat-  United  States  in  this  Department 
ing prinks,  to  them,  or  to  other  persons,  except  under        XVIII.  The  transportation  of  nesro  families  to  other 

regulations  established  by  the  provost  marshal  general,  countries  will  not  be  approved.    All  propositions  for 

Will  be  followed  by  the  severest  punishment.  this  privilege  have  been  declined,  and  applications  have 

XL  The  possession  of  arms,  or  concealed,  or  dan-  been  made  to  other  departments  for  surplus  negro 

ffcrous  weapons,  without  authority,  will  be  punished  fiimilies  for  service  in  this  department 
^y  fine  and  imprisonment.  XIX.  The  last  year's  experience  shows  that  the 

XII.  Laborers  shair  render  to  their  employer,  be-  planter  and  the  nejgro  comprehend  the  revolution.  The 
tween  daylight  and  dark,  ten  hours  in  summer,  and  overseer,  havins  little  interest  in  the  capital,  and  less 
nine  hours  in  winter,  of  respectful,  honest,  faithful  la-  sympathy  witih  labor,  dislikes  the  trouble  of  thinking 
bor,  and  receive  therefor,  in  addition  to  just  treat-  and  discredits  the  notion  that  anything  new  has  ce- 
ment, healthy  rations,  comfortable  clothinjg,  quarters,  curred.  He  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  adheres  to  ita 
fuel,  medical  attendance,  and  instruction  for  children,  customs.  His  stubborn  refusal  to  comprehend  the  con- 
wages  per  month  as  follows,  payment  of  one  half  of  dition  of  thinga  occasioned  most  of  the  embarrassments 
which,  at  least,  shall  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the  of  the  past  year.  Where  such  incomprehension  is 
year:                                            •  chronic,  reduced  wages,  diminished  rations,  and  the 

*  For  first  dues  bandi $8  00  per  month.  mild  punishments  imposed  by  the  army  and  navy,  will 

For  eecond  class  hnnds 6  00  "  do  good. 

For  third  claas  hands 6  00         "  £c.  These  regulations  are  based  upon  the  assump- 

For  fourth  elaei  hands S  00         «*  tJon  that  labor  is  a  public  duty,  and  idleness  and  va- 

Engineers  and  foremen,  when  faithful  in  the  dischar|^  grancy  a  crime.  Ko  civil  or  military  officer  of  the  Gov- 
.of  tneir  duties,  will  be  paid  $2  per  month  extra.  This  emment  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  univer- 
schedule  of  wages  may  be  commuted,  by  consent  of  both  sal  rule.  £very  enlightened  community  has  enforced 
parties,  at  the  rate  of  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  net  it  upon  all  classes  orpeople  by  the  severest  penalties, 
proceeds  of  the  crop,  to  be  determined  and  paid  at  the  It  is  especially  necessary  in  a^cuUural  pursuits, 
end  of  the  year.  Wages  will  ^  deducted  in  case  of  That  portion  of  the  people  identified  with  the  cultiva- 
stckness,  and  rations,  also,  when  sickness  is  feigned,  tion  or  the  soil,  hftvever  changed  in  condition,  by  the 
Indolence,insolence,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  crime,  revolution  through  which  we  are  passine,  is  not  re- 
will  be  suppressed  by  forfeiture  of  nay,  and  such  lievedfrom.the^ecessityof  toil,  which  is  the  condition 
punishments  as  are  nrovided  for  similar  offences  by  of  existence  with  all  the  children  of  Ggd.  Therevo- 
army  regulations.  Sunday  work  will  be  avoided  lution  has  altered  its  tenure,  but  not  its  law.  Tins  uni- 
when  practicable,  but  when  necessary,  will  be  con-  versal  law  of  labor  will  be  enforced  upon  just  terms, 
sidercd  as  extra  labor,  and  paid  at  the  rates  specified  by  the  Government,  under  whose  protection  the  labor- 
herein,  er  rests  secure  in  his  lights.    Indolence,  disorder  and 

XIII.  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to  choose  their  crime,  will  be  suppressed.  Having  exgrdsed  the  higrh- 
emplovers,  but  when  the  agreement  is  made,  they  will  est  rieht  in  the  choice  and  place  of  emplovment,  ne 
be  held  to  their  engagement  for  the  yeaij  under  the  must  be  held  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  un- 
protection  of  the  Government  Incases  of  attempted  til  released  therefrom  by  the  Government  Thesev- 
imposition,  by  feigning  sickness,  or  stubborn  renisal  eral  provost  marshals  are  hereby  invested  with  plenary 
of  duty,  they  will  be  tun&cd  over  to  the  provost  mar-  powers  npon  all  mattera  connected  with  labor,  subject 
shal  of  the  parish,  for  labor  upon  the  public  work,  with-  to  the  approval  of  the  provost  marshal  general,  and 
out  pay.  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department    The  most 

XI V.  Laborers  will  be  permitted  to  cultivate  land  faithful  and  discreet  officers  will  be  selected  for  this 
on  private  account,  as  herein  specified,  as  follows :  duty,  and  the  largest  force  consistent  with  the  public 
•  1st  and  2d  class  hands,  with  ramilies,  one  acre  each,  service  detailed  for  their  assistance. 

1st  and  2d  class  hands,  without  families,  one  half  '  XXI.  Employers;,  and  especially  overseen,  are  no- 
acre  each.  tified  that  undue  influence  used  to  move  the  marshal 

2d  and  8d  class  hands,  with  families,  one  half  acre  from  his  just  balance  between  the  parties  representing 

each.  labor  ana  capital,  will  result  in  an  immediate  change 

2d  and  Sd  doss  hands,  without  families,  one  quarter  of  officers,  and  thus  defeat  that  regular  and  stable  sys- 

acre  each.  tern  upon  which  the  interests  of  au  parties  depend. 

To  be  increased  for  good  conduct  at  the  discretion  XXU.  Successful  industry  is  especially  necessai?  at 
of  the  employer.  The  encouragement  of  independent  the  present  time,  when  larjge  public  debts  and  onerous 
indastry  wiir strengthen  flJl  the  advantages  which  cap-  taxes  are  imposed  to  maintam  and  protect  the  liber- 
ital  aenves  from  laoor,  and  enable  the  laborer  to  take  ties  of  the  people  and  the  integritv  of  the  Union.  ^  All 
care  of  himself  and  prepare  for  the  time  when  he  can  offLcers,  civil  or  military,  and  all  classes  of  oitizoos 
render  so  much  labor  for  so  much  money,  which  is  the  who  assist  in  exteadinff  the  profits  of  labor,  and  in- 
great  end  to  be  attained.  No  exemption  will  be  made  creasinff  the  product  of  the  soil,  upon  which,  in  the 
m  this  apportionment,  except  upon  imperative  rea-  end,  all  national  prosperity  and  power  depend,  will 
sons,  andf  it  is  desirable  that  for  good  conduct  the  render  to  the  Government  a  service  as  creat  as  that 
quantity  be  increased  until  faithful  hands  can  be  al-  derived  from  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  battle.  It  is  upon 
lowed  to  cultivate  extensive  tracts,  returning  to  the  such  consideration  only  that  the  planter  is  entitled  to 
owner  an  equivalent  of  product  for  rent  of  soil.  favor.    The  Government  has  accorded  to  him,  in  a 

XV.  To  protect  the  laborer  from  possible  imposition,  period  of  anarehy^  a  release  from  the  disorders  result- 
no  commutation  of  his  supplies  will  be  allowed,  ex-  ing  mainly  from  insensate  and  mad  resistance  to  sen- 
cept  tn  clothing,  which  may  be  commuted  at  the  rate  sible  reforms  which  can  never  be  rejected  without  rer- 
of  $3  per  month  for  first  class  hands,  and  in  similar  olution,  and  )he  criminal  surrender  of  his  interests  and 
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power  to  cniz j  politicians,  who  thought  b^  metftphj- 
sical  abstractions  to  circumvent  the  laws  of  God.  It  has 
restored  to  him,  in  improred  rather  than  impaired 
condition,  his  due  priTiieKes,  at  a  moment  when,  br 
his  own  acts,  the  very  sou  was  washed  from  beneath 
his  feet 

XXni.  A  more  mi^estic  and  wise  clemency  hu- 
man bistoiy  does  not  exhibit.  The  liberal  and  just 
conditions  that  attend  it,  cannot  be  disregarded.  It 
protects  labor  bjr  enforcing  the  performance  of  its  duty, 
and  it  will  assist  capital  oy  compelling  just  contribu- 
tions to  the  demands  of  the  QoTemment  Those  who 
profess  alleffiance  to  other  goremme^ts,  will  be  re- 
quired, as  the  condition  of  residence  in  this  State,  to 
acquiesce,  without  reservation,  in  the  demands  pre- 
sented by  €h>vemment  as  a  basis  of  permanent  peace. 
The  non-cultivation  of  the  soil  without  just  reason^  will 
be  followed  by  temporary  forfeiture  to  those  who  will 
■ecure  its  improvement  Those  who  have  exercised, 
or  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  required  to  participate  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  reestablishmcnt  of  civil  government 
War  can  never  cease  except  as  dvil  governments 
crush  out  contest,  and  secure  the  supremacy  of  moral 
over  physical  power.  The  yellow  harvest  must  wave 
over  the  crimson  field  of  blood,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  displace  the  agents  of  purely  mil- 
itary power. 

XXiV.  It  is  therefore  a  solemn  dutv  resting  upon 
all  persons,  to  assist  in  the  earliest  possible  restoration 
of  civil  government  Let  them  participate  in  the  meas- 
ures suggested  for  this  purpose.  Opinion  is  free  and 
candidates  are  numerous.  Open  hostility  cannot  be 
permitted.  Indifference  will  be  treated  as  crime,  and 
nction  as  treason.  Men  who  refuse  to  defend  their 
oountrv  with  the  ballot  box  or  cartridge  box,  have  no 
iust  claim  to  the  benefits  of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 
All  people  not  exempt  by  the  law  of  nalions,  who  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed,  sacrificing  to  the  publft  good,  and  the  res- 
toration of  public  peace,  whatever  scruples  may  be 
suggested  by  incidental  consideratioiSs.  ,The  oath  of 
allegiance,  administered  and  received  in  good  faith,  is 
the  test  of  unconditional  fealtv  to  the  Government, 
and  all  its  measures,  and  cannot  be  materially  strensth- 
ened  or  impaired  by  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

XXV.  Toe  amnesty  offered  for  the  past,  is  condition- 
ed upon  an  unnserved  lovalty  for  the  Aiture,  and  this 
condition  will  be  enforoeo  with  an  iron  hand.  Whoever 
is  indifferent  or  hostile,  must  choose  between  the  liberty 
which  foreign  lands  afford,  the  {poverty  of  the  rebel 
States,  and  the  innumerable  and  inappreciable  bless- 
iufls  which  our  Goverument  confers  upon  its  people. 

May  God  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States ! 

By  order  of  Major-Gen.  BANKS. 

Gbo.  B.  Dra.kb,  a.  a.  General. 

For  the  military  operations  in  Louisiana,  see 
Abmt  Opbbations.  For  the  regalations  as  to 
trade,  see  Commeboial  Reoulations. 

LUTHERAN  OHUROH.  The  Lutheran 
Ohurch  is,  next  to  the  Churoh  of  England, 
the  most  numerous  among  the  denominations^ 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, repudiated  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch.  It  is  still  the 
predominant  church  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  in  Hanover,  Saxe,  and  a  number  of 
other  German  States,  while  in  Prussia  and 
several  minor  States  of  Germany  it  hfts  been 
united  with  the  Reformed  Ohurch  into  the 
United  Evaagelioal  Ohurch.  It  has  also  a  nu- 
merous membership  in  Russia,  Holluid,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Lutheran  Almanac 
for  1864  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of 
the  Lutheran  Ohurch  in  the  United  States: 


BTNODS  OONKICTBD  WITH  TBI  OERntAL  STVOII. 


Byuodi. 


Kew  York  Minlaterf um 

Hartwiek  Synod 

Synod  of  lie w  Jeraey 

Bynod  of  Pennsylvania 

Synod  of  East  Penn^ivanU. . . . 
Synod  of  Weat  Pennsylvania.. . 
Bynod  of  Gentral  Pennsylvania. 

iJlftgbany  Synod 

PittsborK  Synod 

Bynod  or  Maryland 

Melanchtbon  Synod  (Maryland). 

*Synod  of  Ylr^nia 

^ynod  of  Wefctern  Vlrslnia. . . . 

*dynod  of  North  Carolina 

•Synod  of  South  Carolina 

^ynod  ct  Texas 

Synod  of  Kentucky. 

English  Synod  of  Ohio 

East  Ohio  Synod 

Wittenberg  Synod 

Miaini  Svnod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana 

Olive  Branch  Synod  (Indiana). . 

Synod  of  lUhioIs 

Syno^of  Northern  Illinois , 

Synod  of  Southern  Illinois , 

Synod  of  Iowa 


Chorchet. 


Total. 


55 

U 

2S0 

114 

89 

104 

11« 

115 

86 

86 

61 

ST 

83 

54 

28 

19 

82 

79 

45 

51 

88 

28 

I  48 

75 

28 

43 


1,718 


Ooau&onl* 


12,000 
4,027 
1,395  • 
50,149 
11699 
11,885 
1,229 
7,410 
8,900 
6.484 
2,714 
8,200 
2,089 
4200 
CS59 
8,800 
822 
2,4S0 
8»9S9 
2,6e» 
4,027 
2,524 
963 
8,550 
6,297 
1,158 
1,279 

169,148 


fSTNODS  KOT  COVKXCTED  WITH  THB  QIKSRAL  8TX0D. 


BpiOdM. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Joint  Synod  of  Missoarl , 

Tennessee  Synod 

Holston  Synod  of  Tennessee . . . 

Synod  of  Indiana 

Synod  of  Wisconsin  .  .^ , 

German  Synod  of  lovrm 

Synod  of  Minnesota , 

Buflblo  Synod 

Michif^an  Synod 

Franckean  Synod  (N.  Y.) 

Mississippi  Synod 

Scandinavian  Angostana  Synod . 


Total 


Cborckeau 


241 
IGO 
85 
IS 
15 
70 
50 
12 
85 
20 
81 
11 
67 

"sis 


Con  in  ml* 
cmutK 


25,000 
^800 
1,200 
2,000 
8,500 
5,000 
1,500 
5,000 
1,800 
8,100 
2,000 
5,597 

100,887 


Grand  total,  2,533  congregations,  and  2G9,- 
985  comihanicants. 

One  of  tho  Synods  of  the  second  class,  the 
Franckean  Synod,  has- resolved  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  General  Synod,  at  the  session 
of  the  latter  body  in  1864. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  Synods  con- 
nected with  the  General  Synod  ^'oa  904;  in 
the  other  Synods,  614.    Total,  1,418. 

There  are  6  theological  seminaries,  7  col- 
leges, 15  academies,  and  9  female  seminaries  in 
connection  with  the  General  Synod,  and  8  insti- 
tutions not  connected  with  tixe  General  Synod. 
The  chnrch  has  fiye  organs  published  in  the 
English  language  (exclusive  of  one  in  South 
Oarolina),  11  in  Gennan,  2  in  Swedish,  aid  3 
in  Norwegian. 

Three  of  the  synods,  which  were  formerly  in 
connection  with  the  General  Synod — those  of 

*  Not  represented  at  the  last  Convention  of  the  General 
Synod. 

tTbe  statistics  In  the  Qerman  TAUkerUehs  KaUmdtr  for 
1864  are  somewhat  different  The  Kaltndtr  jrlves  the 
names  of  forty-two  Synods,  beside  the  above  ^rty,  the 
Norwegian  Synod  In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  other  States, 
with  2,000  members,  nnd  the  Canada  Synod,  with  1,500  mem- 
bers. The  totals  of  the  Kdtender  are  1,580  ministeni,  2,812 
ehorehe^  294^721  communicants. 
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Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina-— effected  perience  has  been  teaching  ns,  and  if  onr  church 

last  year  an  independent  organization,  by  con-  in  the  Sonth  is  to  have  a  separate  existence, 

stitnting  themselves  as  the  *^  General*  Synod  the  theory  on  which  it  has  started,  and  the 

of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Confederate  practical  steps  it  has  taJcen,  are  sagaciously 

States."    The  first  General  Synod  was  held  at  adapted  to  their  ends." 

Concord,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1868.    One  A   special   hymnbook  for  the  "  Lutheran 

of  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  gives  the  fol-  Churches  of  the  Confederate  ^ates,"  contain- 

lowing  accoimt  of  the  proceedings :  ing  about  460  hymns,  was  compiled  by  Rev. 

We  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  after  a  few  Mr.  Roedel,  of  Wytheville,  Wythe  county,  Va., 

slight  amendments,  a  constitution.    The  vote,  after  and  adopted  by  the  District  Synods.    A  Litur- 

the  discussion  upou.it,  was  taken  in  solemn  silence  by  gy  ^as  prepared  by  Dr.  Bitte,  of  Salem,  Va., 

our  nsing  to  our  feet,  and  when  it  appeared  that  every  „„  j  -p^^^  -m,   t>«^^  ^*  r*r.\  ^^\        oAi     Vi  *  ' 

delegate  was  standing,  we  united  in  tEanksgiving  wiS  ^?  ^^^T  ^J'  ^^^^V  ?^  ^O^^^^^^Sv  ^'  ^'    ^^^' 

the  president,  on  bended  knees,  to  Almighty  God,  and  cmsm,  Contession,  Liturgy,  and  Hymns,  are  to 

the  Greneral  Bynod  of  the  Confederate  States  was  a  be  boxmd  together,  and  form  a  Book  of  Wor* 

fixed  institution.  ship.    The  weekly  organ  of  the  Church,  the 

ance  with  a  plan  suggested  and  ursed  upon  the  dele-  ^narleston,  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  attack,  in 
^tes  in  a  series  of  live  articles,  published  last  winter  the  spring  of  1868,  and'  edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
in  the  '*  Southern  Lutheran,"  we  have  adopted  a  Rude,  of  Columbus,  S.  C, 
"Book  ofWowhip.'*  Committees  were  appointed  a  The  synod  of  Virginia,  which  convened  in 
jearaffonpontheiiturffy, hymn-book, catechism,  gov*  o«i^^  ^v„  i.  *  «*.  "'  »»*i*v*  vv**t«u^vi.  iu 
ernmSt,£d  discipline;  Ac,  Ac.  These  commitlees  °?1®°^«J^°^^^'  Augusta  county,  Va.,  on  Cct. 
were  faithful  to  their  duty,  and  came  to  Concord  well  ^^  ^o^S,  and  which  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
prepared  to  report  All  their  reports  were  accepted  gate  from  the  synod  of  Western  Virginia,  pass- 
and  adopted,  with  some  amendm^ts,  and  referred  to  ed  the  foUowing  resolutions  with  regard  to  the 

tC^ZlTf  ^^^'^^'^^^^^Z^^l^^^^^  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of 'the  South- 

and  superintend  the  publication  of  them  m  one  vol-  ®'^  Churon  01  the  Confederate  States: 

ume— to  be  called  "  The  Book  of  Worship."    In  it  are  1.  Ustahed,  That  the  Oeneral  Synod  thus  formed, 

contained  the  following  items :  meets  with  our  approbation,  in  so  nr  as  we  have  been 

1st.  Order  of  morning  service,  and  order  of  evening  definitely  certified  through  our  delegates  concerning  its 

service,  with  four  general  prayers,  the  use  of  which  is  structure,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confea- 

optional  with  the  minister,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  forms  sion,  and  the  three  chief,  ancient  creeds,  as  its  doo- 

01  general  prayer  is  optional — the  use  of  the  introduo-  trinal  basis.    But  as  we  have  received  no  official  state- 

tory  service  is  not  optional,  but  must  be  followed  as  ment  of  its  transactions  for  examination,  we  deem  it 

prescribed  in  the  book.  expedient  and  proper  to  sustain  only  a  qualified  con- 

2d.  Service  for  festival  days,  days  of  humiliation,  nection  with  it,  as  a  synod,  until  we  snail  be  prepared 

fasting,  Ac.     •  by  further  information  to  take  intelligent  action  there- 

8d.  Gospels  and  epistles,  and  lessons  for  the  passion  upon, 

week,  published  in  full.  2.  Beached,  That  we  fully  approve  of  the  stand 

4th.  Family  prayers  for  each  morning  and  evening  taken  by  our  delegates  in  earnestly  contending  for 

of  the  week.  **  our  most  holy  faith  "  in  that  convention. 

5th.  Forms  for  the  performance  of  ministerial  acts —         -n*^ ^4.  i^  ±\.^  ca-a        ^xr*     •  •     -vt  -xv       j 

baptism,  confirmation,  Ac,  Ac.  one  of  each.  ^  Except  m  the  States  of  Virgmia,  North  and 

6th.  Aposties',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  South  Carolma,   the  Lutherans  of  the  slave- 

7th.  Augsburg  Confession,  without  note  or  com-  holdhig  States,  mostly  natives  of  Germany, 

"o*i'  r  ^u  ->  o     It    r.  1   «..       1.x     •  X      w  -remained  loyal  to  the  Tederal  Government.  It 

w4'^u?'^JlS'^SSr-'i:I^tT^^t?Sor"^  ^iT^^  from  Texaa,  that  np  to  December 

9th.  ForJa  of  government  and  discipline.  l^th,   1868,  all  the   mmisters  of  the  Texas 

loth.  Constitutions  of  General  Synod.  Lutheran  synod  were  at  their  posts,  and  that 

lith.  Collection  of  hymns— about  460— containing  none  of  them  had  been  pressed  into  the  rehel 

*^Th^  GeLralT^^U  S^^^^                           bod  8®^<5e.    Many  of  their  members  had   heen 

but  is  cloTe™  wiS'  power°eno"  gh  t^  Sfor^e^SKdienS  dragged  from  their  homes  under  the  conscrip- 

to  its  enactments.    In  all  cases  of  fundamental  doc-  tion  law,  and  as  many  as  possibly  could,  escap- 

trine,  forms  of  worship,  and  church  dispipline,  it  is  the  ed  into  Mexico,  with  the  loss  of  everything, 

highest  court  of  appeal  In  numerous  instances,  those  who  tried  to 

Some  features  of  this  new  constitution  were  evade  it  hy  concealment,  were  hunted  down 

regarded  by  a  large  party  of  the  Lutherans  in  hy  dogs  and  summarily  hung.    From  a  letter 

the  United  States  as  a  considerable  improve-  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Strohel  (formerly  of  Texas,  but 

ment  upon  the  constitution  of  the  old  General  now  of  Danville,  N.  Y.)  to  the  ^^Kirchenbote,^' 

Synod..   Thus  the  "Lutheran,^'  of  PhiladeU  it  appears  that  the  ministers  succeeded  in  get- 

phia,  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  churph,  ting  letters  to  Germany,  eia  Mexico,  giving  the 

remarked:    *'The  seceding   States  may,  and  friends  there  the  particulars  of  tiieir  trying 

we  fervently  trust  and  believe,  will,, be  brought  edtuation.    The  Rev.  Pastor  Bonenberger,  or 

back  to  their  allegiance,  but  it  by  no  means  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Galveston, 

follows  that  the  Lutheran  synods  of  the  South  was  the  only  minister  remaining  in  that  city, 

will  merge  themselves  again  in  onr  General  The  church  and  Congregational  school  were, 

Synod.    The. movement  we  chronicle  may  be  however,  well  attended,  but  the  cost  of  living 

of  immense  importance  in  the  future.    It  will  was  so  enormous  that  he  could  remain  at  his 

be  seen  that  this  new  General  Synod  has  not  post  only  by  *^  boarding  round "  among  his 

been  blind  to  some  of  the  bitter  lessons- ex-  people.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  synod 
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met  as  usual  in  April,  1863,  bnt  that  the  hreth-  portrait  and  historical  painter,  John  Singleton 

ren  living  in  the  western  coanties  of  the  State  Ooplej,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  England 

were  for  the  most  part  nnable  to  attend.  abont  ar  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  lean  Bevolntion.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
there  are  two  Soan^avian  Synods;  the  one  U  College,  Oambridge,  where,  in  1796,  he  took 
called  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod,  and  has  his  degree  of  B.  A.  as  Second  Wrangler  and 
a  seminary  in  Decorah ;  the  other  is  caUed  the  Senior  Smith's  prizeman ;  and  having  soon  af- 
Augustana  Synod,  consisting  for  the  most  part  ter  been  appointed  a  Fellow  of  l^is  College  and 
of  Swedish  and  a  few  Norwegian  oongrega-  "  Travelling  Bachelor,"  he  was  enabled  for  the 
tions,  atid  with  a  seminary  at  Paxon,  whither  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  to  revisit  his  nar 
it  has  beeil  removed  from  Chicago.  Formerly  tive  country.  In  1797,  he  mas  called  to  the 
these  synods  -stood  aloof  from  each  other,  but  bar,  and  for  many  years  subsequent  trayelled 
of  late  both  have  put  forth  efforts  to  come  to  a  the  midland  circuit,  rising  by  very  slow  de- 
better  understanding.  On  the  l7tJi  of  June,  grees  to  professional  eminence.  In  1819,  hav- 
pastors  of  both  synods  held  a  Conference  at  iiig  then  obtained  the  leadership  of  .his  circuit, 
Chicago.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  another  Con-  he  first  brought  himself  into  public  notice  bj 
ference  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  friend-  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  de- 
ly  correspondence  will  be  established  between  fence  of  Watson  and  Thistlewood,  indicted  for 
the  two  bodies.  high  treason.    Though  previpusly  a  liberal  in 

The  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany  are  pro-  politics,  he  so  favorably  impressed  the  tory 

foundly  agitated  by  the  demand  of  the  laity  for  leaders  by  his  talents  on  this  occasion,  that  he 

an  introduction  of  a  representative  constitu-  was  soon  employed  by  them  in  behalf  of  the 

tion,  and,  in  particular,  the  representation  of  Grovemment  in  several,  important  state  trials, 

the  laity  at  the  Church  Assemblies.    In  the  and  in  1818  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 

kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  (Government,  after  county  palatine  of  Chester.    Thenceforth  until 

a  long  resistance,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  his  death  he  remained  for  the  most  part  a  mem- 

the  people,  and  submitted  the  draft  of  a  new  ber  of  the  party  from  which  he  had  received 

church  constitution  to  a  preparatory  synod  his  earliest  promotion. 

(Yorsynode).    The  election  of  delegates  to  this       Having  entered  parliament  in  1818,  he  was 

synod  showed  that,  in* Hanover,  as  well  as  in  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  Liverpool 

most  other  countries  of  Germany,  there  is  lit-  administration  in  the   succeeding  year,   and 

tleharmonybetween  the  minority  of  the  clergy  knighted,  and  in  1820  he  took  a  leading  part 

and  the  minority  df  the  laity.    The  delegates  in  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline, 

of  clergy  to   the  synod  were  mostly  High  avoiding,  by  the  moderatio;i  and  skill  which 

Churchmen,  those  of  the  laity,  decided  Lib-  he  displayed,  the  censure  so  fredy  bestowed 

erals.    The  synod  was  opened  on  October  6th,  upon  most  of  the  parties  to  the  trial. «  In  1824 

.and  closed  its  labors  on  December  14th.    Both  he  succeeded  to  the  attorney-generalship.    At 

parties,  in  the  progress  of  the  proceedings,  the  general  election  in  1826,  he.  was  returned 

deemed  it  necessary  to  make  mutual  concessions,  one  of  the  members  for  the  University  of  Cam- 

and,  at  length,  adopted  a  new  church  constitu-  bridge,  in  coig  unction  with  Lord  Pidmerston, 

tion  with  entire  unanimity.    According  to  this  and  a  few  months  later  he  accepted  the  mas- 
constitution,  the  Church  will  have  hereafter  a^  tership  of  the  Bolls,    During  the  early  debates 

National  Sjiiod,  to  consist,  beside  a  few  mem-  on  Boman  Catholic  emancipation,  in  the  spring 

bera,  appointed  by  the  king,  of  29  clerical  and  of  1827,  he  showed  himself  a  strenuous  oppo- 

89  lay  delegates.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  nent  of  the  measure;  but  to  the  surprise  of  the 

Darmstadt,  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  public  he  soon  after  entered  the  liberal  cabinet 

adopted  also  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution  of  Canning  as  chancellor,  Lord  Eldon  retiring, 

for  the  Protestant  Church,  which  provides  for  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lynd- 

the  introduction  of  presbyteries  and  synods.  hurst,  April  27th,  1827.    After  the  death  of 

Among  the  Lutheran  missions  in  foreign  Canning,  in  August,  he  retained  the  office  dur- 
countries,  that  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  ing  the  short-lived  administration  of  Viscount 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Tamils  of  East  G^erich,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
India  has  been  thus  far  the  most  successful,  which  succeeded,  retiring  with  his  colleagues, 
According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  1868,  upon  the  triumph  of  the  whigs,  in  November, 
the  Lutheran  congregations  among  the  Tamils  1880.  Previous  to  this  he  had  given  his  full 
number  5,488  souls,  an  increase  over  the  pre-  lupport  to  Boman  Catholic  emancipation,  de- 
ceding  year  of  800  souls.  1,296  children  are  daring  that  he  felt  no  apprehension  for  the 
educated  in  55  schools.    Several  new  churches  safety  of  the  Church. 

are  in  course  of  construction.    The  number  of        Shortly  after  retiring  from  the  chancellorship, 

missionaries  is  17,  and  170  natives  have  been  he  was  appointed  Chief  Boron  of  the  Court  of 

educated  in  the  seminaries  of  the  mission  as  as-  Exchequer,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 

sistants.  charged  until  1884.    Having  practised  chiefly 

LYNDHHRST,  Jomr  &m&Lvros  Copley,  at  the  common  law  bar,  he  did  not  establish 
Lord,  a  British  statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  for  himselfas  chancellor  so  high  a  judicial  char- 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21st,  1772,  died  October  acter  as  was  anticipated ;  but  in  the  more  con- 
12th,  1868.    He  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  genial  field  of  the  exchequer  he  earned  a  repu' 
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tatloA  as  a  judge  second  to  that  of  no  man  of  his  deolared  himself  'St  the  close  of  his  public, 
time,  and  the  business  of  the  court  was  soOn  almost  of  his  natural  life."  He  however  oc- 
enormously  increased,  while  its  dedsionfii  were  casionally  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
considered  of  greater  weight  than  those  of  the  oeedings  of  the  Hduse  of  Lords,  supported  the 
Kiuff^s  Bench  itself.  Though  prevented  bj  of-  Derby  ministry  of  .1852,  advocated  the  war 
ficifll  duties  from  participating  largely  in  par-  with  Russia,  and  denounced  the  policy  adopted 
liamentary  proceedings,  he  was  one  of  the  most  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  concluding  the  peace  of 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  and  1856  as  a  pifotioal  capitulation  on  the  part  of 
upon  the  resignation  of  Earl  Gray,  in  1882,  en-  England.  Until  the  infirmities  of  age  overcame 
deav6red  unsuccessfully  to  form  a  new  con-  him,  his  speeches,  remarkable  for  Sieir  elegant 
servative  ministry  in  conjunction  with  the  and  severely  eimple  style,  and  delivered  with  a 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Ho  held  the  Great  Seal  voice  of  singular  sweetness  and  power,  were 
again  during  the  brief  administration  of  Sir  listened  to  with  unabated  interest ;  and  to  the 
Bobert  Peel,  in  1884,  and  after  retiring  firom  day  of  his  death  he  continued  one  of  the  most 
office^  devoted  himself  for  eeveral  years  chiefly  trusted  advisers  of  the  erown,  and  is  uuder- 
to  the  interests  of  his  party,  becoming  one  of  stood  to  have  greatly  influenced,  if  mot  entire- 
the  most  effective  leaders  of  the  tory  opposi-  ly  guided  by  his  opinions  the  conduct  of  the 
tion  in  the  Upper  House.  leaders  of  the  party  in  power. 

His  speeches  at  this  time  were  characterized  In  personal  appearance  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
by  power,  brilliancy,  bitterness,  and  ssroasm,  remarkably  handsome,  and  al^ough  past  90 
particularly  his  annual  review  of  each  session,  years  of  age,  his  vigorous  and  graceful  car- 
and  were  considered  to  have  exercised  a  great  riage  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  strangers 
influence  in  reanimating  and  consolidating  the  a  much  younger  man.  He  was  twice  married, 
conservative  party.  In  1841,  8ir  Bobert  Peel  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  at  the 
*  formed  his  second  ministry,  and  Lord  Lynd-  age  of  65,  being  a  yoang  Jewish  lady  of  remark- 
hurst  for  the  third  time  accepted  the  Great  able  beauty.  His  q^spring  by  both  marriages 
Seal,  which  he  retained  until  1846y  when  he  being  daughters,  his  title  expires  with  him. 
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MADAGASCAR,  an  island  of  the  Indian  thousand  villageb,^  being  made  up  of  a  consid- 

Ocean  lying  east  of  Mozambique  in  Eastern  Af-  erable  number  of  small  villages   surrounding 

rica,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Mozambique  within  a  distance  of  seven  or  ei^ht  miles  the 

cLannel.    It  is  about  816  miles  long  and  288  at  eentral  one  of  £mirne,  in  which  is  the  palace 

its  greatest  width.    Its  area  is  about  200,000  ofthe  monarch  of  the  Hovaa.    The  population' 

square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  of  Tananarivo  is  estimated  at  75,000.    At  va- 

4,700,000.    Hiera-Be  *^  the  great  land,"  is  the  lious  timea  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 

name  given  to  it  by  the  natives,  in  contradis-  France  has  maintained  a  claim  to  the  posses- 

tinction  to  the  smaller  islands  which  surround  non  of  Madagascar,  though  it  is  diflicult  to 

it.    Its  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  precious  ascertain  exactly  the  grounds  upon  which  she 

inetals  and  coal,  its-  fertile  soil,  its  magnificent  has  based  it.     The  principle  of  international 

forests,  the  extent  of  its  siBc  culture,  and  its  law  is  well  established  that  the  ^'  rights  of  a 

admirable  ports  hare  made  if  for  many  years  nation  to  a  foreign  territory  must  depend  either 

an  island  of  great  interest  to  European  powers,  upon  discovery,  conquest,  or  treaties  of  cession." 

and  that  interest  is  now  enhanced  by  its  prox-  The  French  did  not  discover  the  island,  for  it 

imity  to  the  Oriental  possessions  of  Great  Brit-  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese ;  they  did  not 

ain  and  France,  and  its  position  on  the  lines  of,  conquer  it,  though  they  often  attempted  to  do 

communication  with  the  East  by  way  of  the  so,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  from  it  with 

Bed  Sea.    Its  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  heavy  losses,  and  from  1786  till  1861  they  have 

different  races,  the  dominant  one  being  Malay  had  no  other  than  merely  nominal  settlements 

or  Malagash  as  they  call  themselves,  and  the  on  the  island,  and  those  only  at  Tamatuve,  or 

larger  but  subject  race  are  African,  though  with  if  for  a  short  time  four  or  five  individuals  were 

long  hair,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  permitted  to  reside  at  Tananarivo,  they  were 

Kaffir  than  to  the  Ne^.    There  are  numerous  expelled  with  ignominy  more  than  once  for 

subdivisions  or  tribes  of  both  races^  and  in  the  plots  against  the  Goyemment.    They  could 

southeast  a  small  tribe  who  call  themselves  claim  no  treaty  of  cession  for  their  only  treaty 

Anta-SmouTS  seem  to  be  of  Arab  origin.    The  had  been  one  with  the  King  of  the  Hovas,  of 

largest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Malay  amity  and  conunerce,  and  in  acknowledging 

tribe^arethe  Hovas,  occupying  originally  Ank-  Badama  11.  as  King  of  Madagascar,  they  had 

Bova,  a  territory  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  emphatically  relinquished  any  claims  which 

but  who  have  of  late  years  attained  to  the  su-  they  might  previously  have  made  to  sovereign- 

preme  power  over  the  whole  island.    They  do  ty  over  the  island. 

not  number  more  than  850,000  or  400,000.        The  domination  of  the  Hova  dynasty  is  re* 

Their  capital  is  called  Tananarivo,  or  ^^  the  cent,  dating  back  only  to  the  first  years  of  the 
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present  century,  when  Audrian  Amponi^ne,  a  and  gentle  in  temper,  bat  lacked  resolntion  and 

chief  of  one  of  the  llova  tribes,  united  all  the  vigor  of  character.    He  had  received  what  lit- 

Hovas  under  his  sway  and  commenced  the  con-  tie  edut^atiqn  he  had  from  foreign  misedonariea^ 

quest  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Ank-Hova  or  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  was  kindly  dis- 

'•''  the  country  of  t))e  Hovas."    He  had  succeed-  posed  toward  them,  protecting  them  and  their 

ed  in  brining  two  of  the  more  prominent  of  converts  so  far  as  possible,  but  unfortunately  he 

these  tribes  into  subjection,  when  he  died  in  had  early  imbibed  habits  of  intoxication,  which 

1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  soff  Badama  L,  were  encouraged  by  the  young  men  who  had 

who  inherited  his  fkther^s  talents  and  ambition,  been  brought  up  with  him.     Emissaries  of 

and  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  measures  for  France,  meantim^  and  especially  Jesuit  ^mis- 

reducing  the  a^acent  tribes  to  subjection.  saries,  were  seeking,  in  the  feigned  character 

In  1814,  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  of  phymcians,  an  introduction  into  the  island, 

was  governor-general  of  the  Mauritius,  an  able  and  endeavoring  to  gain  a  controlling  influence 

and  far-seeing  officer.    The  movements  of  Ra-  over  the  weak  and  amiable  young  prince,  who, 

dama  L  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  be-  it  was  understood,  was  to  aucceed  to  the  throne 

lieving  the  time  a  &vorable  one  to  advance  on  his  mother^s  demise.    A  M.  Laborde  was 

the  condition  of  Madagascar,  to  improve  its  the  first  of  these,  himself  an  adventurer,  who 

Government,  open  its  ports  to  commerce,  and  in  his  turn   introduces   another   adventurer 

break  up  its  connection  with  the  slave  trade,  shrewder  and  sharper  than  himself^  though 

he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  not  with  an  entirely  stainless  reputation..  This 

Hova  chief,  condnded   a  commercial   treaty  last,  a  M.  Lambert,  who,  though  of  French  or- 

with  him,  undertook  the  education  of  his  twQ  igin,  and  professing  to  be  a  representative  of 

younger  brothers,  and  arranged  subsequently  a  IVance,  had  been  for  s(»ne  years  a  merchant  at 

farther  treatyf  by  which  Radama  I.  agreed  to  the  Matiritius,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him- 

abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  received  in  return  self  into  the  favor  of  the  prince,  and  procured 

a  recognition  of  his  clmmsjis  King  of  Madagaa-  from  him  his  signature  to  a  proposition  to  the 

car,  a  small  pension,  and  the  aid  of%£nglish  French  Government  to  establish  a  protectorate 

officers  to  discipline  his  troops.    Sir  Robert  over  Madagascar,  and  a  promise  to  acknowl- 

Farquhar  was  absent  from  the  Mauritius  for  edge  the  French  emperor  as  his  suzerain ;  ask- 

two  years,  but  on  his  return  in  1820  he  carried  ing  only  aid  to  dethone  his  mother  and  rule  in 

out  with  due  diligence  the  measures  agreed  her  stead.    Armed  with. this  document^  Lam- 

upon  with  Radama  I.    Schools  were  establish-  bAt  left  Madagascar  in  1854,  first  placing  the 

ed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  'missionaries  of  two  Jesuits,  professedly  physicians,  in  charge 

the  London   Missionary   Society   established  of  his  royal  proteg6,  and  hastened  to  France, 

schools  and  printing  presses   and   churches  The  French  Government,  before  entertaining 

there,  and  the  king  having  decreed  complete  the  proposition,  sent  Lambert  to  the  British 

religious  toleration,  afikirs   moved  on   pros-  Government  with  it,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  then 

perously.    In  1828  Radama  died,  poisoned  it  foreign  secretory,  promptly  refused  to  coOpe- 

was  said  by  his  chief  queen,  Ranavalana,  who,  rate  in  any  such  measure.    Lambert  returued 

with  her  paramour,  Audrian  Mihaza,  Was  ex-  to  Madagascar  in  1855,  and  having'  obtained 

asperated  at  the  decadence  of  idolatry,  and  from  the  prince,  in  an  unconscious  moment,  a 

the  custom  of  the  ordeal  of  poison,  by  which  grant  of  privileges  of  mining,  timber,  lands, 

the  Hovas  had  for  many  generations  been  in  and  agricultaral   products,  which  in  reality 

the  habit  of  dispoiang  of  those  who  had  incurred  made  him  almost  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  isl- 

their   displeasure.    Tbe   queen  succeeded  to  and,  he  once  more  returned  to  Europe  to  make 

Radama  L,  and  immediately  nullified  as  many  provision  for  the  oi^nization  of  a  company  to 

of  his  acts  as  she  could,  and  put  an  end  to  the  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  in  an  event 

schools  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  as  which  he  proposed  bringing  about.    He  then 

well  as  to  the  commercial  intercourse  which  Repaired   i^in   to   Madagascar   with   ample 

had  hitherto  existed  between  the  country  and  presents  for  the  queen^  as  well  as  for   the 

Great  Britain.  Gruel  and  d^potic  in  her  char*  prince  and  princess,  and  in  concert  with  the 

acter,  sensual  and  superstitious  in  her  disposi-  Jesuits,  and  some  other  Frenchm^i  on  the 

tion,  Ranavalana  hesitated    at  no  barbarity  island,    the   adventurous  *  traveller,    Madame 

which  should  ^consolidate  her  power,  terrify  Ida  Pfeiffer,  and  the  friends  of  tlie  young 

her  enemies,  or  gratify  her  revenge.    In  her  prince,  though  probably  not  the  prince  him- 

reign  of  thirty-three  years  more  than  250,-  self,  concerted  a  scheme  for  the  assassination 

000  persons  were  said  to  have  perished  by  of  Ranavalana.    The  coil^piracy  was  revealed 

the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  by  the  tan^  before  the  time  for  its  consummation,  and  the 

guin  or  ordeal  of  poison.    Her  persecution  of  queen,  sending  back  the  presents,  banished  the 

the  Christian  converts  was  relentless,  and  she  Frenchmen  from  the  island ;  first  detaining 

had  evidently  fully  determinM  to  drive  Christ!*  them  for  nearly  nine  weeks  in  the  marsh  and 

anlty  from  the  island.    This  savage  queen  had  jungle,  whose  miasma  is  almost  certain  ^eath 

one  son,  named  Rakoto,  not  by  Radama  I.,  but  to  Europeans,  and  put  the  native  conspirators 

by  her  paramour,  Audrian  Mihaz&,  to  whom,  to  death. 

notwithstending  the  ferocity  of  her  disposition,  At  length,  in  1861,  the  queen  died,  not  by 

she  was  tenderly  attached.    He  was  amiable  violence,  but  in  her  bed,  and  though  l^omboas- 
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asalama,  the  really  legitimate  heir,  and  the  ling;  i^  was  a  declaration  of  civH  war,  with  a 
]mown  exponent  of  the  late  qneen^s  policy,  promise  of  imravnity  to  all  who  took  part  in  it. 
sought  to  murder  the  young  pHnoe,  ICakoto,  The  objeotof  this  strange  decree  was  to  protect 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  so  strongly  in  fa-  the  perpetrators  of  the  intended  aBsassinations 
vor  of  the  latter,  that  he  was,  with  but  riight  from  punishment.  The  ministers,  after  a  day^s 
opposition,  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  deliberation,  came  to  the  palace  and  besought 
RfMama  IL  ■  His  first  measures  were  such  as  him,  on  their  knees,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
to  win  general  approval.  He  did  not  put  his  not  to  issue  the  decree,  but  he  insisted  on  doing 
rival  to  death,  as  custom  among  the  •  Hovas  4K>.  Finding  all  remonstrance  vain,  they  with- 
would  have  justified  him  in  doing,  but  con-  drew,  and  the  foreigners  having  left  the  capitaL 
tented  himself  with  banishing  him  to  his  estates,  the  officers  and  chief  men  met  at  the  prime 
He  proclaimed  toleration  of  all  religions,  and  minister's  to  concert  measures  for  compelling 
the  nree  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  king-  the  king  to  change  his  purpose  and  give  up  the  . 
dom;  made  treaties  of  commerce  with  £ng-  fn«na-maM>  to  punishment,  for  it  was  udiversally 
land  and  France ;  encouraged  schools,  and  pro-  believed  that  this  was  one  of  their  projects.  A 
hibited  the  tanguin^  and  seemed  destined  to  listof  thirty-three  of  these  dissolute  young  men 
renew  and  improve  the  golden  days  of  the^  was  drawn  up ;  ten  of  them  wete  seized  and 
reign  of  Radama  I.  But  his  best  friends  saw*  executed,  and  most  of  the  remainder  made  their 
widi  pain  that  his  intemperate  habits  were  fast  escape  to  the  stone  house,  a  portion  of  the 
enslaving  him,  and  that  under  their  banefol  in*  king^s  palace.  The  officers  sent  envoys  to  the 
fluenoe  he  was  developing  a  disposition  to  cm-  king  demanding  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
elty  and  superstition,  wMoh  had  not  hitherto  and  the  surrender  of  these  favOTites.  Beven 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  his  character.  The  times  they  presented  these  demands,  and  seven 
adventurer  Lambert  was  still  a  boon  compan-  times  were  refused ;  at  last,  terrified  at  the 
ion,  and  had  been  created  by  him  Duke  of  Im-  gathering  storm,  he  yielded  in  part,  consenting 
eraka,  and  he  had  gathered  around  him  a  bodv-  to  surrender  his  favorites  on  condition  that 
guard  of  young  debauchees,  mostly  his  early  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  that  their 
associates,*  who  were  named  mmuMMuo  or  onlypunishmentBhouldbeperpetnalimprison- 
*^  red  eyes,"  from  the  pretence  that  excessive  ment;  but  the  concession  came  too  late.  The 
watchfulness  in  the  king's  interests  had  in-  mena-ma$o  were  seized  and  marched  away  to 
flamed  their  visual  organs.  These  young  men  be  executed  the  next  day,  and  the  next  mom- 
were  from  the  southern  portion  of  Uie  island,  ing  the  king  was  strangled  by  the  conspirators, 
and  were  a  diffi^rent  race  from  the  ol^  conn-  The  throne  was  offered  to  the  queen  with  a 
sellors  of  Radama  I.,  and  tiius  the  Jealousy  of  written  constitution,  by  which  she  was  to  be 
caste  was  added  to  the  prejudice  to  which  Uieir  bound  in  ruling  the  nation.  K  she  consented 
depraved  conduct  gave  rise.  Early  in  tilie  year  to  accept  this,  she  would  be  their  mler ;  if  slie 
a  strange  epidemic,  akin  to  the  tarantulism  declined  it,  it  would  be  offered  to  another,  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  convukionary  excite-  her  fate  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  After  re- 
ment  in  France,  or  the  Jerks  of  Sweden  and  ceiving  some  explanations  she  gave  in  her  ad- 
Lapmark,  a  few  years  since,  broke  out  in  the  herence  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
capital  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  per-  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.  The 
sons  affected  leaped,  danced,  howled,  saw  vis-  nobles  then  said:  '^  We  also  bind  ourselves  by 
ions,  and  heard  voices  from  the  invisible  world;  this  agreement:  if  w^  break  it  we  shall  be 
they  brought  to  the  king  messages  from  his  guilty  of  treason,  and  if  you  break  it  we  shall 
mother  and  from  the  late  king,  and  announced  do  as  we  have  done  now."  The  constitution 
to  him  that  if  he  did  not  stop  the  praying,  some  was  then  signed  by  the  queen,  and  by  the  prime 
great  calamity  would  befall  him.  Radama  II.,  minister  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and 
though  at  first  incredulous,  soon  gave  heed  .Rabodo  I.  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagas- 
to  these  professed  revelations,  collected  the  car. 

convulsed  persons  at  his  palace,  sought  to       Rabodo  is  a  niece  of  the  late  queen  Rana- 

communicate  with  the  dead  through  them,  valana,  and  it  is  said  was,  like  her  aunt,  in  favor 

and  demanded  tiiat  they  should  receive  idol-  of  persecuting  the  Christians.  She  is  represent- 

atrous   honors  as  they  passed   through  the  ed  as  a  woman  of  great  energy  of  character, 

streets.    Under  the  dictation  of  these  fanat-  and  though  she  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  preser- 

ics,  and  the  mena-ma^o^  the  king  now  began  vation  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  to  prevent 

to  entertain  the  idea  of  arresting  the  pro-  bloodshed,  she  had  not  been  on  good  terms 

gress  of  Ohristianity,  by  assaulting*  a  number  with  him  for  some  years.    Another  wife,  a 

of  the  Christians  and  the  leading  statesmen  slave,  was  his  favorite,  but  he  hfld  threatened 

who  were  ooposed  to  him  on  political  grounds,  to  kill  her  if  she  became  a  Christian. 
On  the  7th  m  May  he  announced  to  his  minis-       The  constitution  thus  summarily  adopted  as 

ters  that  he  was  about  to  issue  a  decree,  that  the  organic  law  of  the  nation,  is  a  singular 

if  any  person  or  persons  wished  to  fight  with  document,  but  evinces  a  more  extended  knowl- 

fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears,  they  should  not  be  edge  of  constitutional  governments  than  most 

prevented,  and  that  if  any  one  were  killed  the  of  the  Hova  nobles  could  well  be  supposed  to  . 

murderer  shoold  not  be  punished.    This  was  have  possessed.     One  of  its  first  articles  ia 

sometiiing  more  than  the  recognition  of  duel-  that  ^*her  migesty  shall  not  drink  intoxicating 
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liqnon,"  a  viae  proriston,  when  it  is  remem-  luidawbiebitibiUlwTeeboten,Mioonasitsh«llgiTe 

bered  that  Badama  L,  Banavalana,  and  Ba-  "^°2-''?  Th.';i'S?„^,'?h^jf^5,'*.™'S;«- .,~» 

,          TT                11    •         A    j.u«    u      ±j.' :  •^ft.  8.  1  be  company  soall  not  par  any  duties  upoB 

dama  II.  were  aU  given  to  this  besotting  vice,  the  ore  produced,  nor  upon  the  profito  mide  npoo  iV 

It  also  abolishes  the  use  of  the  taQgain.    Other  Ark  4.  Tbe  prodace  of  the  working  of  the  mines  of 

prpvisions  are  the  following :  Ifadagaacan  and  upon  cultivation,  shall   enioy  the 

"  The  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  is  not  to  pri^Uege  of  free  exportafion  without  dutr.    Its  [the 

be  law  but  the  nobles  and  h^ds  of  the  people,  SS^h^lSjllr ^hV^^^^^                 IS  KS^ 

with  the  sovereign,  are  to  make  the  laws.  pany  shall  pay  no  dnt^. 

^'  Pefect  liberty  and  protection  are  guaranteed  .     ah,  5»  we  relinquish  to  this  company  all  the  mines 

tp  all  foreigners  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Soatsimanampiojana,  so  as  to  put  Uiem  into  condi- 

Jw  f^A  AAnnfi^ir  t>o**  "*'  ths  immediate  employment  of  laborers.    We 

.i^.    °n  ^'  IX.                  *     V          ...,  also  give  to  the  company  the  honse  at  Soanieraoa  to 

'*  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintained  eatoblisb  there  the  headquarters  of  ita  administration, 
with  all  other  nations. 

^^  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  commerce  and  The  company,  for  its' part,  engages  to  assist 

civilization  are  to  be  encouraged.  to  the  best  of  its  power  the  king's  projects  for 

*^  Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach,  the  amelioration  and  civilization  of  the  coun- 
and  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity,  are  try ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1862,  Lam- 
secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and  the  same  bert  added  a  clause,  in  which  he  promised  to 
protection  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  give  to  Badama  11.,  and  his  successors,  ten  per 
who  are  not  Christians.  cent,  on  the  net  profits. 

'<  Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished,  but  mas-  The  company  was  formed  at  Paris,  and  was 

ters  are  at  liberty  to  give  freedom  to  their  authorized  by  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Hay 

slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to  others.  2d,  1868.    The  arrangements  of  tiie  company 

*<  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for  any  for  choosing  lands  are  admirably  comprehen- 

offence,  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone;  sive.    They  are  to  choose:  1.  All  such  as  from 

and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to  death  till  vicinity  to  the  ports  are  likely  to  become  een- 

twelve  men  have  declared  such  person  to  be  tres  of  population.    2.  Those  situated  along 

guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awards  the  course  of  navigable  rivers.    8.  ^The  unoc- 

the  punishment  of  death.''  oupied  land  nearest  to  the  Hovate  ports  and  to 

During  his  short  reign,  and  in  the  early  por-  the  actual  existing  centres  of  population  4. 
tion  of  it,  Radama  II.  ntade  treaties  of  friend-  The  fertile  lands  in  the  most  healthy  localities, 
ship  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  5  and  6,  in  the  neighborhood  of  forests,  and 
France,  and  both  nations,  on  the  ratification  where  gum  and  caoutchouc  are  procurable.  7. 
of  the  treaties,  sent  magnificent  presents  (the  Lands  suitable  for  pasturage  and  rice.  8.  Wher- 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  crowns  for  ever  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  are  metal- 
the  royal  pair,  and  the  Queen  of  England  a  lie  aud  mineral  riches. 
Bible),  to  be  presented  on  the  day  of  the  coro-  Ten  days  after  the  authorization  of  this  com- 
nation,  which  took  place  September  23d,  1862.  pany,  Badama  11.  was  strangled,  and  the  new 
These  treaties  are  alike  in  their  provisions,  and  Government,  while  acknowledging  and  con- 
are  intended  to  encourage  commercial  relations  firming  the  commercial  treaties,  at  once  repu- 
betweeb  the  respective  countries.  They  have  diated  these  grants.  Indeed  the  Constitution 
bedu  acknowled<;ed  by  the  new  Government,  adopted  at  the  accession  of  Babodo,  or  as  the 
The  adventurer  Lambert,  however,  mindful  of  natives  style  her,  Basoah^ry  Met\jaka  (the  beau- 
his  own  interests,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  tiful  and  strong  sovereign),  closes  with  this  ar- 
besotted  .condition  of  the  king  to  induce  him  tide :  ^'  Basoah6ry  succeeds  directly  to  Bana- 
to  recognize  and  confirm  the  grant  he  had  valana.  Badama  II.  is  as  if  he  had  never  ex- 
made  to  him  in  1855,  before  coming  to  the  isted ;  his  body  is  deprived  of  sepultare.''  Thus 
throne.  No  monarch  in  his  senses  would  ever  directly  does  it  disavow  all  his  acts  and  de- 
have  made  such  a  grant  to  a  foreigner,  or  even '  crees,  except  such  as  may  be  re6nacted  by  the 
to  one  of  his  own  subjects.  The  following  are  reigning  sovereign.  The  French.Government 
some  of  the  items  of  this  grant:  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  grant  which 

Chap.  I.  We  anthorise  J.  Lambert  to  form  a  com-  Lambert  secured  from  the  late  king.    In  tl^e 

pany,  haring  for  its  objeot  th^  working  oC  the  mines  October  number  of  the  JieniLe  de$  Deu^  Monaei 

of  Madagasou-f  the  forests,  and  the  lands  situated  on  an  article  appeared,   entitled  "  La  France  et 

tbe  coasts  and  m  tbe  interior.  The  satd  company  shall  ir/i/7ny,/Mrt«4. »'    wrifflTi    Kv   \r     TToni^    aQl/>a 

have  the  right  of  making  roads,  canals,  building  yards.  ^«W^««»n      written    by   M.    Henn    Gslos^ 

establishments  ofpnbUoutUity.ofcoining  money  with  avowedly  deriving  its  facts  from  admmistra- 

tho  king's  effigy ;  in  a  word,  it  shall  do  au  that  it  may  tive  sources,  and  evidently  inspired  by  the 

deem  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country.  French  Government.     This  article,  after  stat- 

n.«^fK«lLn!^;iv!rJiS*°*?^.^?'^^wi*'®  "^^  i°«  the  French  claims,  urges  the  propriety  of 

pany  the  exclusiTO  pnTilese  of  working  all  the  mines     s^^-*'   _  xv  i.  *  'i:^-     *  \r  am  

fn  Madagascar,  incfuding  those  alrea^  known,  and  inciting  the  coast  tribes  of  Madlfeasoar,  now 

those  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  subject  to  the  Hovas,  the  Sakolavas,  Betsmso- 

Art,  2.  We  grant  and  concede  equally  to  tbe  said  racas,   and  Betonimenes,  to  rise  against  the 

company,  as  weU  for  itself  as  for  those  whom  U  may  dominant  race,  and  to  afford  them  French  as- 

arti!e*So::'u\^n^d^iS"ttc*?^^^^^^^^  sistance,  that   the   Hiva   Government  being 

unoccupied'  lands  to  be  put  into  cultivation.    In  con-  overthrown  there  may  be  a  better  opportunity 

sequence  the  company  shall  become  proprietor  of  the  for  France  to  claim  from  the  conquering  partjf 
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the  fhlfilment  of  the  daimB  now  made  in  vir-  member  of  the  party  known  ab  the  ^^  War  Dem-  ^ 

tne  of  this  ^ant.    The  moral  ohliqnitj  of  snoh  ocrats,"  and  had  canvassed  the  State  in  favor 

a  coarse,  whioh  would  throw  the  coontry  back  of  the  election  of  JamesoD,  the  candidate  of 

into  the  barbarism  from  which  it  is  bat  Jast  that  partj,  accepted  the  nomination  and  the 

emerging,  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a  trading  com-  platform  of  principles  established  by  the  con- 

pany,  and  compel  the  confirmation  of  an  a^jost  vention,  and  daring  the  sncoeeding  canvass  the 

grant,  seems  not  to  have  occorred  to  the  writer ;  Bepablicans  and  the  War  Democrats,  by  whom 

but  on  a  qaestion  where  the  moral  sympathies  he  was  supported,  formed  an  organization  nn- 

of  all  Christendom  wonld  be  opposedrto  her,  der  the  name  of  the  Union  pitrty.      *       • 

France  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  ethical  bear-  On  Aagast  6th,  the  Democratic  party  met  in 

ings  of  her  action.  convention  at  Portland,  about  900  members 

MAGNESIUM.  H.  Sainte-Glaire  Deville  and  being  present,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  y 
H.  Caron  describe  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy-  Samael  Jaycox,  of  Fairfield,  a  former  Whig,  as 
Bique^  IxviL  840)  their  most  reCent  and  Im-  president.  The  prominent  candidate  for.Gov- 
proved  method  of  obtaining  this  metal  in  emor  was  Bion  JBradbnry,  who  had  been  se- 
absolufe  purity,  with  an  account  of  its  proper-  leoted  in  the  same  eapadty  the  previous  year, 
ties  in  that  condition.  The  pure  metal  has  a  and  as  donbts  existed  in  the  minds  of  several 
density  of  1.75,  is  very  ductile,  and  when  delegates  as  to  the  viewb  which  he  held  re- 
burnished  affords  plates  of  a  edighdyl)Inish  or  specting  the  eondnct  of  the  war  and  the  policy 
violet  tint,  and  of  great  lustre.  The  surface  of  the  administration,  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
tarnishes  in  ttte  air,  but  not  more  rapidly  than  political  position  was  read  to  the  convention, 
that  of  zinc,  and  the  oxidation  is  never  very  The  following  extracts  indicate  the  purport  of  ^ 
deep.    The  metal  fuses  at  about  the  ftising-  this  communication: 

point  of  zinc ;  a  little  above  this  it  bums  with  ^be  conrention  has  most  important  dntiea  to  per-      * 

an  mtensely  bnlJiant  name.    Tne  preparation  fbrm.    it  assemblea  amid  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a 

of  the  pure  metal  magnesium,  as  in  the  case  bloody  and  desperate  ciTii  war.    The  country  is  oscil- 

of  pure  aluminium,  is  growing  into  import-  Uting  lyjtween  despotism  and  anarchy.    The  long  con- 

ance  in  connection  ^th  &e  artTand  with  com-  !i'i^*"^^Ji^*^L'7?  ^^ifi^^Lt'^^l'^V i^^ 

^_j  ..    ,        ,                     _i.  J   xi_  i.  XV  men.    Tne  voice  of  reason  is  almost  arojrnea  m  tne 

merce ;   and  it  bas  been  suggested  that  the  terrific  storm  that  rages  around  us,  and  madness  rules 

former  metal  may  at  no  distant  day  become  the  hour.     The  times  and  the  occasion  demand  calm 

extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  silver.  deliberation  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom 

MAINIl      The  political  campaign  in   this  and  the  noblest  patriotism.    All  mere  party  views  sink 

ox  *                       A    ^"""     ,  x"llt   *     ™-    "  into  insignificance,  and  the  mtensely  absorbmg  ques- 

Btate  commenced  on  July  Ist,  when  a  conven-  tion  arises,  what  can  be  done  to  save  the  country  from 

tio#of  the  Republican  party,  numbering  nearly  impending  ruin  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  the  hope  of  re- 

1,800  delegates,  from  800  towns,  assembled  at  storing  the  Government  rests  in  the  nnited  action  of 

Bangor,  to  nommate  candidates  for  Governor  •"  conwrraUTe  men,  in  resisting  the  fiyatical  spirit 

andlth'er  State  officers.  ^  The  call  fof  the  con-  t^A  W/oiu7il"r?  IMSiV  «d  "p^^^ 

vention  was  made  by  the  Kepnblican  cState  nicious  influence,  the  counsels  of  the  present  national 

Committee,  but  embraced  all  persons  in  favor  administration,  and  in  substituting  in  its  stead  an  en- 

of  sustaining  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  '"ged,  patriotism  and  a  liberal  statesmanship  which 

«««v..ii<.A  41..^  «.^l>A11;^n      c\ws  ♦K^   «/iytrwn/i   Koll^kf  loox  slouo  to  the  cousefvation  of  tho  CoustiTOUon  auQ 

subdue  the  rebellion.    On  the  second  ballot  ^^^  restoration  of  the  Union  with  all  the  rights  of  tho 

Samuel  Oony  was  nommated  as  candidate  for  gtates  unimpaired. 

€k)vemor',  and  subsequently  a  series  of  resolu-  .,      -.    , 

tions  were  adopted  declaring,  in  substance :  After  recapitulating  what  he  considered  the 

First—That  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  loyal  arbitrary  and  myost  acts  of  the  administration, 

men  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  the  na-  he  continued : 

tionol  administration  in  conducting  the  war.  Are  the  people  of  Maine  ready  to  concede  the  .claim 

Second — That  the  convention  would  ^^  unite  as  set  up  by  the  national  administration  to  that  despotic 

one  man  in  sustaining  the  civil  and  military  power  whiehcould  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  rights 

policy  and  measures  of  the  Government,  with-  «d  ^*  f'^'jlPJ^^^^f^^^^^^^        Sidih  m^"" te^ 

out  qualiiication  or  reservation."    Third— That  ^J^  ^^^^  y^^'^^  ^^^  old?Jon8titStion  established 

those  assemblages  of  northern  citizens  who  by  their  fathere",  as  tSe  embodiment  of  the  great  prin- 

had  protested  against  the  arrest  of  persons  en-  ciples  upon  which  rests  the  base  of  the  mighty  fabric 

gaged  in  discouraging  enlistments,  "  while  they  of"  the  (Jovemment?    I  belieye  the  people  will  never 

have  expressed  no  execrations  against  the  foe  •^^H^^^iSon  Ifth? W^t  war  policy  and  war 

now  invading  the  free  btates,"  were  not  to  be  measures  of  the  administration  ift  not  opposition  to  the 

trusted  as  counsellors  in  the  present  crisis  of  Ooyemment     The  administration  is  not  the  Govern* 

the  country ;  and  Fonrth— That  Vioe-Preaident  ment.    Those  in  authority  are  but  the  agents  of  the 

Hamlin  and  the  two  Senators  ia  Congress  be  P«9Ple  ^tf'^Jl"  *il*  ^S'^n?^^^^^^ 

,j.            ..          j'i.^ixTTrv»— L  tution.    They  may  exceed  or  pervert  ineir  constiiu- 

requested  to  repair  immediately  to  Washington  ^;^^^^x  powers-they  may  destroy  the  Consiitution 

and  urge  upon  the  President  *^  the  importance  itself.    Uuder  such  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  ad- 

and  necessity  of   placing  along    the  coast  a  ministration  is  to  support  the  Government, 

sufficient  naval  and  military  force  to  protect  To  uphold  the  Gjverament,  to  maintain  the  ConsU- 

♦1,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ♦K^  ^/vn»4^»«.  A.^».  fK^  ^^L^fiAAi  tution,  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  wa»— is  the  first  duty 

the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  piratical  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.^^^      ^o  fail  in  the  duty  is  to  be  false  to 

depredations  of  the  rebels."     Mr.  Cony,  wno  ourselves,  to  posterity  and  to  the  mat  cause  of  con- 
had  in  the  previous  year  been  a  prominent  stitutional  liberty,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  to  protest 
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agstibst  •  policy  caleulaied  to  prolong  iba  war  and  citizen  and  State  aa  against  the  encroachments 

subvert  the  Conatitution.  ^f  centralized  power/^                         • 

ThiB  letter  proving  satisfactory  to  the  con-  The  following  additional  resolution  was  also 

yention^  Mr.  Bradbory  was  nominated  by  a  adopted : 

large  minority.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  SuolMd,  That  the  convention  cordially  approrea 
also  adopted.  The  first  three  annouDoed  the.  every  e0fort  of  towns  to  enable,  by  boaDUesTus  con- 
devotion  of  the  Democraoy  to  the  Oonstitation  script  citizens  to  go  to  the  war,  or  to  obtain  a  substi- 

and  the  Union.    The  next  announced  that  in  *"if'f^*<»  *P;y  ^  *,?®*:S^7^'2^°*  the  $800  which  it 

4.1.^  s^^i^iA^  ^fi  *i»^  A^»«»»f{^«  ♦Ua  -r««  «,«-  ^^«  M"  in  lieu  of  a  substitute,  because  the  conscript  law 

the  «pmi<5nof  ther  convention  the  war  was  con-  -^  ^  forehand  not  yet  juAciaUy  decraed  unoonstitn- 

daoted  by  the  present  administration  "not  for  tional:  and  we  zeoommend  eveiy  town  to  elect  to  the 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  abo-  next  legislature  representatives  who  will  support  a 
lition  of  slavery  and  the  destruction  of  the  l*'^.*^  legsJize,  or  to  have  adopted  by  the  Slate  all 
Union,"  The  next  dechired  that  the  "people  ^Sp£^"°^~  ^^  "^  f^^^^^A  by  towns  to  the  con- 
are  the  only  lawfal  sovereign  in  this  country;"  J^ 

that  public  functionaries  are  but  the  servants  The  election  was  held  September  14th,  with 

of  the  people,  and,  as  such,  responsible  to  them,  the  following  result  : 

and  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  Samuel  Cony,  Union 67,91 6 

the  Grovernment  and  the  administration  of  the  Bion  Bradbury,  Democrat 5o)a66 

Government,  the  latter  being  merely  the  agents  ._*.   ..    .    j,                            •— — - 

of  the  people,  subject  to  their  approval  or  con-  Miyonty  for  Cony 17,550 

demnation.     The  next  was  in  the  following  The  total  vote  was  118,282,  being  larger  by 

^ terms:  80,648  than  the  vote  of  1862.    The  legislature 

Beiohed,  That  whenever  the  people  of  the  seceded  eje?*®^  ^  the  same  time  consisted  of,  Senate : 

States  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  Sutes,  shall  express  Union  80,  Democrat  1;  House  of  ICepresent- 

their  desire  to  return  to  the  Union,  to  be  represented  atives:  Union  120,  Democrats  81. 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  to  resume  During  1868  ten  regiments  of  Maine  volun- 

their  obligations  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  x-^^--  -ar^t^.  T«ine4-A-/v^  ^«i.  «.<?  ♦t*^  0^..,:^^  ^p  ♦i*.^ 

the  Demc^ratio  party  will  haU  their  return  with  joy  *?«r?  Y®  ?  J^^*?"^®?  ^^^  ^^^  the  service  of  the 

and  will  freely  welcome,  them  back  under  the  protect-  United  States,  the  terms  of  their  enlistments 

ing  folds  of  the  national  flag,  **  with  all  the  ai^nit^.  having  expired,  and  at  the  dose  of  cthe  year 

equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  nnimpaired;'^  there  remained  in  active  service  sixteen  regi- 

and  we  condemn  and  denounce  the  new  and  startling  tnAntji  <Lni1  nnA  hatiialinn  nf  infonfrv   i\na  i.aS5 

doctrine,  now  for  the  first  time  avowed  by  the  organs  °*^T    a             ^^ttaUon  ot  infantry,  one  regl- 

of  the  Republican  party,  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  "^®^t  and  one  companyof  cavalry,  one  regiment 

in  such  States  should  be  made  a  condition  of  their  of  heavy  and  six  batteries  of  light  artillery, 

restoration  to  the  Union,  aa  a  violation  of  the  public  and  one  company  of  sharpshooters.     At#he 

pledges  of  the  partv,  and  aa  a  wicked  attempt  to  over-  game  date  two  veteran  regiments  of  infantry, 

throw  the  Constitution,  revolutionize  the  Government,  ^^^^uTa    J^^aI^  Vk^^.,*!?    •*       ^      "uaut-i  j, 

prolong  the  war  indefinitely,  and  finally  to  establish  a  ^ecnuted   undejL  the    authority  of  a    general 

militory  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  our  republican  order  from  the  War  Department,  a  second  regi- 

Government.  ment  and  an  additional  company  of  cavalry, 

The  next  two  resolutions  protested  against  ^^\  ^J^^^^^  ?|  ^^^  artiUery  were  nearly 

iDterfereace  in  elections  and  martial  law,  to  ^®^  ^?^  ^^^  ^?^- .  ^  considerable  number  of 

which  succeeded  the  following:  ^^  ^^  ^^»t  mto   regiments  m  the  field, 

_    -    ,   ^^  making  between  four  and  fiy^  thousand  en- 

♦h:???h%7.^*\.r5  ""*'*  with  the  DcmoCTacy  of  listed  under  the  October  caUof  the  President 

ir^al t -tt?^^^^^^^  for  800  000  men.    In  addition  to  the  Govern- 

Vallaudiffbam,  a  citixen  of  Ohio,  for  no  other  reason  loent  bounty  of  $402  for  veteran  recruits,  and 

than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  critioism  $802  for  new  recruits,  the  State,  in  October, 

of  the  .course  of  the  administration,  and  in  opndem-  oflTered  a  bounty  of  $100  to  sll  recruits  entering 

?a1rupl%te'*Sg\?L'neti?S^^  gfomplete  organizations  then  in  the  State,  anl 

tution  of  his  own  State  and  that  of  the  United  Sutes.  ^^  ^  recruits  entenng  regiments  or  corps  m 

lUfohtdy  That  the  conscription  law,  in  the  opinion  the  field,  and,  as  in  1862,  numerous  cities  and 

of  this  Convention,  is  an  unnecessary,  unwise,  unequal  towns  paid  extra  bounties  to  recruits  enlisted 

^"o'ns^tftEYn^^Thl'rTg^Sfo'^rj^^^^^^^^^  ^1;?^^^  f«*^  limits,    anticipating    legislative 

destructive  ofthelibertils  of  the  people,     mile  the  gj*"^/^^    }^^    authority    m    such    cases. 

Democratic  par^  counsel  obedience  to  the  laws  and  These  latter  bounties  were  considerably  lai^^ 

respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  and  deprecate  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  under  the  stim* 

all  lUegalandviolentiesisUnce  to  the  execution  of  any  ulus  to  recruiting   thereby  afforded   it  was 

law,  however  unjust  and  oppressive,  we  believe  that  honad  that  tha  flnota  of  Mftina  would  hp  fill«d 

dommon  justice  requires  that  the  burdens  arising  on-  .Rf^  T^  '^"?.  ^^^r  ^^  ^  J?       ?    T  "S  °"^ 

der  this  act  shall  be  assumed  and  equalized  by  the  without  resorting  to  a  draft.     As  in  former 

State,  and  we  appeal  to  the.  administration  to  suspend  years,  considerable  numbers  of  the  seafaring 

the  enforcement  of  this  law,  until  the  courts  of  com-  population  entered  the  naval  servic-e,  for  whom 

stItotiVnaf  eSmen^"  ^^""^  ^"^'^"^  '*"*'  *^ " ""  *^°'  ^®  ®^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  received  credit  in  Uie  ap- 
portionment of  her  several  quotas. 

The  two  concluding  resolutions  were  compli-  The  draft  ordered  by  the  President  proceed- 

mentary  to  the  artny,  and  to  Gov.  Seymour  of  ed,  during  the  summer  months,  in  a  peaceable 

New  York,  who  was  thanked  for  his  "able  and  orderly  manner,  and  the  number  of  men 

stand  taken  and  maintained  in  defence  of  the  held  for  service,  or  accepted  as  substitutes,  was 
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about  2,000.    Varioifs  towns  having  Toted  in  increased    the   State  tax   oi   that   year   by 

pdblic'meeting  snms  sufficient  to  pay  the  com-  the  addition  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of.  Ta]n- 

mntations  of  such  of  their  citizens  as  might  be  ation,  to  the  tax  of  the  previous  year«    In 

drafted,  Gov.  Oobnrn,  in  view  of  the  oomplica*  addition  to  the  money  expended  on  accpnnt  of 

tions  and  embarrassments  which  might  result  volunteers,  directly  by  the  State,  which  consti- 

from  these  proceedings,  asked  the  opinion  of  tntes  a  claim  against  the  General  Government, 

tlie  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  le-  there  had  been  expended,  at  the  commenoe- 

gal  questions  involved  in  the  following  inter*  ment  of  the  present  year,  by  cities,  towns,  and 

rogatories:  plantations  in  the  State,  upward  of  (4,000,000, 

,    1.  Has  a  city  or  town  any  legal  right  to  pledge  its  chiefly  for  bounties,  to  which  sum  large  addi-, 

credit  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  paymg  the  tions  have  since  be^n  made, 
commutations  of  sijcE  of  its  citizens  to  may  be  drafted        The  following  table  represents  the  condition 

ISbJesafdr"'"''  ■  o^*^«  sixty-nine  banks  of  Maine  on  December 

2.  Has  a  city  or  town  any  legal  right  to  raise  money  Is^  1868.  

by  taxation  to  provide  commutations  for  such  of  its  tiABSLrras, 

citizensas  may  jbe  thus  drafted  ?  Capital  Stock t6»008,000.00 

The  Court  held  that  Congress  had  full  now-  Depute!?.*.;;::':::;:::*::: '*•*: M21W680 

er,  under  the  Constitution, "  to  command  all  the  Ihie  to  Banks!  I .' .". !  .*  .*.*  1 1  .'.* .'  .*: . . . .'  .* !  .* . .     'll8'o20.42 

resources  of  the  nation,  the  lives  of  itscitizens,  Profits. '..!!..     759|859.02 

to  prevent,  by  any  and  all  proper  means,  %hat  

feiarfdl  anarchy  which  would  be  so  imminent  ^^^ $21,826,040.74 

if  its  dissolution  should  become  an  accomplish*  rksourcis. 

ed  fact ; '!  that  the  liability  to  serve,  procure  a  Notes  and  BilU  Discounted  )  j^  ....  $n,40.8,«lB.60 

substitute,  or   pay  the  commutation    fee,  as  United  Stales  Securities,  f  ....      8,575,261.16 

•created  by  the  Enrolment  Act  of  March  8d,  gSefrom  Bank;:;;:;:::::;::::;::::    4J7o;i62:o6 

was  of  a  purely  personal  nature ;    and  that  the  Bills  of  other  Banks  and  Checks 1 ,047,979.44 

question  really  amounted  to  this:  *^  Whether  a  Specie. ,        678,048,43 

town  can  legally  raise  money  gratuitously  to  -,     ,  li^si'^'Z^A. 

discharge  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  its  dti-  ^^^^^ $21,826,040.74 

zens,  or  to  procure  their  exemption  from  mill-        In  1863  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  ex- 

taryor  other  service."    Such  a*  power,  they  empting  the  State  banks,  for  the  space  of  .one 

decided,  was  not  conferred  upon  the  municipal  year,  from  the  severe  penalties  imposed  by  their 

corporations  of  the  State.    They  concluded  charters  in  the  event  of  their  suspending  specie 

their  opinion  as  follows :  payments.    In  1868  this  act  was  renewed,  and 

Were  a  town  to  raise  money  to  be  distributed  to  fa-  ^  consequence  of  the  imposition  by  Congress 

vored  individuals,  the  tax  assessed  for  such  a  purpose  Of  a  tax  upon  the  CurcUlation  and  deposits  of 

could  not  for  a  moment  be  upheld.    Still  less  csQit  be  the  local  banks,  the  Legislature  remitted  one 

when  the  obvious  and  inevitable  tendency  of  it  would  half  of  the  State  tax  imposed  upon  the  banks 

bo  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  act  of  Congress  y^j  their  charters. 

before  referred  to  was  passed.     That  was  an  act  to         tj„  «  «^«^i.,*;^,.   ^a^,.4.^a    ts^^^v,  ok^i,    41,^ 

raise  soldiers,  not  to  raise  money.     Its  preliminaiy  ^  ^7,  a  resolution  adopted,  March  25th,  the 

and  special  purpose  was  to  suppress  insunrection  by  Legislature  accepted,  m  behalf  of  Alame,  the 

means  of  an  armed  force,  to  be  raised  in  putsnanoe  grant  of  land  guaranteed  by  act  of  Congress, 

of  its  provisions.     If  one  town  may  assess  taxes  to  July  1862,  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

Stt^mrSi;^^^^^^^^  establishing  an  Agriculturd  Aboard 

without  a  soldier  for  its  protection,  and  the  nation  of  thurteen  regents  was  also  created,  with  au- 

snrrendered  into  the  power  of  those  who  are  warrins  thority  to  receive  scrip  for  the  land,  to  locate 

for  its  overthrow.     By  such  a  course  the  wealth  the  same,  to  examine  localities  for  the  proposed 

*°i*5'S^'**  P*^P?*7  °^  the  community  would  Iw  dl-  college^  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  simUar 

verted  worn  the  defence  of  the  Government,  and  the  •_  x'^:,*-  «^  t^  ^*u««  C4...4.^« 

resources  of  the  State  would  be  turned  to  its  destruc  institutions  m  other  btates. 

tion,  by  depriving  it  of  the  means  necessaiy  for  its        The  comparatively  defenceless  condition  of 

preservation.  the  Maine  seaboard  was,  from  ^e  outset  of  the 

We  therefore  answer  each  of  the  interrogatories  in  ^ay^  ^  subject  of  much  solicitude  to  her  citi- 

the  negative.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  conformity  with  resolutions  adopt- 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  bonded  ed  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  urgent  so- 
State  debt  amounted  to  $699,000.  On  January  licitations  of  Governor  Coburn,  the  General 
1st,  1868,  this  had  been  increased  by  expenses  Gk>vemment  expended,  during  the  year,,  large 
incident^  to  the  war  to  $1,472,000,  and  auring  sums  upon  the  permanent  fortifications  in  the 
1868  there  was  added  a  further  war  debt  of  harbor  of  Portland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
$950,000,  making  the  total  debt  of  the  State,  nebec  river,  and  in  the  narrows  of  the  Penob- 
on  Jamiary  1st,  1864,  $2,422,000.  This  in-  scot,  beside  consfructing  earthworks  at  Rock- 
crease  was  caused  by  the  payment  of  bounties  land,  Belfast,  and  Eastport,  at  each  of  which 
to  soldiers  and  the  aid  advanced,  in  1862,  to  places  two  batteries  of  five  guns  each  were 
their  families.  To  provide  for  the  payment  mounted,  and  single  batteries  of  five  guns  each 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and,  in  at  Castine  and  Maohiasport.  The  northeast- 
some  part,  for  the  other  extraordinary  charges  em  flrontier  of  the  State  is  entirely  unprotect- 
of  the  Government,  the  Legislature  of  1868  ed,  and  the  only  means  of  defence  yet  suggest- 
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ed  is  the  oonstmotion  of  a  railroad  conneoting       Tbia  case,  it  may  be  remarkod,  doea  not  involve  the 

it  with  the  seaboard,  by  which  an*  army  with  qn««tion  of  the  rirfit,  in  any  person,  orbodj  of  men, 

snppHes  and  mnintions  could  be  spee^^  Jo -^»^^e^^t  of  ^ 

centrated.    ine  excitement  on  the  saoject  of  from  impriaonment.    He  submitted  to  that,  and  then 

coast  defences  was  heightened  during  the  sum-  sued  for  damagea  for  the  impriaonment    And,  it  may 

mer  by  the  daring   exploit  of  the  crew  of  he  here  observed,  that  the  snspension  of  the  writ  of 

-    ~  ......  iba^^dw  flojjHM  does  not  legalize  a  wrongful  arrest  and 


exempt  the  person  makina  Hhe  illegal 

the  harbor  of  Portland,  and  carried  her  to  sea.  from  liability  to  damages,  in  a  civil  suit,  for  such  ar- 

8he  was  pursued  by  two  steamers  manned  by  rest  ndr  from  punishment  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

armed  yolnnteerj  overhan!^  a  short  distance  J^^Tl'lTAahnM^'tSS^SSa 

from  the  city,  and  blown  up  by  her  crew  who  states,  that  is,  lus  power  to  act  upon  martial  Uw 

escaped  in  boats,  but  were  speedily  captured,  without  its  having  been  first  dedared  by  the  sovereign 

The  crops  of  the  State  were  considerably  in-  power  of  the  State.    If  the  military  could  legally  ar- 

jured  by  the  drought  which  prevailed  so  exten-  "»*  ^^^  P«S^  Griffin  for  aelUng  a  glass  of  fiquor  to 

o;^aW  ^rr^i.  fiiA  rrJj*/wi  G*^*r.»  i«  iQU'i  ♦!>/.  T>««.  *  soldier,.they  could  legally  airest  and  pumsh  hmi 

Bively  over  the  United  States,  in  1863,  the  hay  for  expressing  whatthey  might  ftw^ime  to  stylo  «'*»- 

crop,  one  or  the  cniei  staples,  bemg  much  be-  loysl  opinion.    If  they  could  not  leffally  punish  him 

low  the  average.    The  demands  of  the  war  for  the  one,  they  could  hot  for  the  other.    Could  they 

also  caused  such  a  scarcity  of  laborers  that,  in  do  either?  is  the  question.  . 

fn'ZZZ:t  w^  l^""'- '  rA*  iT"'"^  '^^^  «^  o"f"?M?ffi  ni"Sf\h7u^^^^ 

to  see  women  workmg  m  the  fields.  ^e  had  vioUted  no  such  law.    There  is  no  act  of  6on. 

MAJRTI AL  LAW.  A  deeply  interesting  case  greas,  nor  of  the  State  Le^ature,  prohibiting  the 
involvmg  the  existence  and  power  of  martial  ■*!•  gf  Kqwor  to  an  enlisted  soldier.  Theonly  law  in 
law  in  ^^e  sections  of  the  country  in  which  SSf Me'^TSlZr^  ^"^^fii^jSS?  ^l' 
the  cml  courts  were  exercismg  their  junsdic-  military  order  of  Maior  Lyon.  Griffin  was  arrested, 
tioD,  arose  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  on  ap-  then,  by  military  authority.  Could  he  be  legally  ap- 
peal was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  rested,  for  the  cause  alleged  for  his  arrest,  by  that 

June  8th,  M^.  G.  Collins  Lyon,  chief  pro-  «oj^rit7,mtheplace,andatthetimeitwa8som^^^ 

vost  marshal  of  the  District  of  Lidiana  and  ,.  ^^"^ ''"  ""^^  connected  with  the  mihtary  or  pub- 

-If.  V.  .        J         *-f*owxwi»  vj.  xuvuauo  luxu  jj^  scrvicc,  wss  uot  a  Spy  from  the  enemy,  and  was 

Michigan,  issued  an  order  to  Capt  Wilcox,  not  within  military  linS.    He  was  a  citizen  of  the 

provost  marshal  at  Indianapolis,  requiring  him  State,  pursuing,  lawfully,  his  lawful  avocation,  in 

te  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  civu  walks  of  life.    Had  he  been  atsoldier.  in  the 

by  any  one,  to  enlisted  men.    Captain  Wilcox  •f^«'  H  '^9"}^>Y®  beenrobject  to  the  weU^efin- 

^v.^'m^ri^^-r.  \r,c»r,AA  4.\s^  «^ii^«».:^»  «^l:^« .  ^  ^odo  of  muitary  law,  which  requires  obedience  by 

thereupon  issued  the  foUowmg  notice :  ^i^ers  to  the  oi4ers  if  their  ojicers,  and  subjecte 

**Omoa  OF  PaovosT  MAun\L«  )  them  to  puniahment,  by  such  officers,  in  prescribed 

iMDiAKAroLis,  «/Wn«  6M,  180).    )  modes,for  disobedience  to  these  orders.    In*  this  case 

"  All  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  and  sale  of  spirit-  ^^  Ma^or  L^on  addressed  his  order  to  the  soldiers 

uons  and  intoxicaung  liquors  within  this  city  are  B^^bject  to  his  command,  forbiddin|p  tl^em  to  drink 


By  order  of  PRANK  WILCOX,  ^^^f  have  caused  them  to  be  punished  by  military 

•  "  Captain,  and  Provost  MarshaL"  hiw.    Military  men,  in  the  service,  are  subject  to  the 

,  code  of  military  law,  enacted  for  their  government, 

Joseph  Gnfnn  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  to  be  enforced,  in  prescribed  modes,  by  military 

by 'Capt  Wilcox  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  officers.     So,  leeislative  bodies  administer  the  le» 

foregoing  military  order  and  notice.    After  his  I>orl4amentaria,  the  law  governing  legislatures.    Itia 

rele^e  h%  commiiced  this  suit  m  the  Marion  Jori'^^Ic'ST^'in'^^^^^^ 

Common  Fleas,  against  the  captain  for  false  subject  to  military  orders,  nor  to  the  Uk  forUamm^ 

i^^prisonment.     Griffin  was  licensed  to  retaU  tana^  n6r  to  punishment  by  military  or  parliament- 

to  everybody  except  minors,  intoxicated  per-  "^  i*^'^-    He  is  governed  by  the  law  or  the  land, 

sons,  &c.,  both  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov-  fdmiw«tored  in  the  courts  of  justice.    He  may,  some- 

oi^mrinf  ^««  «^wv  times,  be  subject  to  martial  law,  executed  by  mihtaiy 

^  fr  w-1  wv  1  .  .    ^  ^  .i.  officers,  as  the  agents  of  the  king,  president,  or  gov- 

CapL  W  ilcox  answered  the  complaint  of  Gnf-  emor,  as  the  case  may  be.    When  the  citizen  is  gov- 

fin  by  justifyirig  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  emed  by  the  military  power,  he  is  not  governed  by 

under  the  order  and  notice  above  set  out ;  and  ?"•  soldier's  code  of  miUtary  Uw,  but  he  is  said  to 

the  court  held  the  ju.tification  sufficient  U  a  l;?£?„?ttS^,„"S2^r.i.Sii^.ilSSy^!:^t: 

bar  to  Gnffin  s  suit  for  damages.  ^hich  soldiers  are  subject.    When  the  military  com- 

Gnmn  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Com-  mander,  as  the  acent  of  the  king,  president,  or  gov- 

mon  Pleas  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  emor,  ffovems  the  citisens,  he  does  not  rule  them  by 

the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  read  by  Perkins,  *?»•  ?^«  *''.?"'*^  ^>  ®J!S^  ^"7  **'t"^*Jl^«!! 

T      A  A>/^.  <,fA4-:»^  *!»«.  *•«/.♦«  ^P  ♦i^A  -«-^  \.r.  """.  has  been  said,  and  for  disobedience  to  which  they  are 

J.    After  stating  the  facte  of  tlie  case,  he  says :  punighed,  but  he  governs  the  dtlxens  by  arbiteary   • 

Legal  authority  is  a  justification  to  a  person  in  will.     See  the  "Articles  of  War,"  for  tne  |^vem- 

makinff  an  arrest.    Authority  appearing  on  its  face  ment  of  soldiers,  enacted  by  Conoress,  in  Bnjj^tly's 

to  be  illegal,  is  not  a  justification,  and  will  bene  pro-  Dig.,  p.  78.  We  may  further  illus&aie  the  distinction 

tection^for  making  ao  arrest.  between  governing  and  punishing  thoae  subject  to 
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the  militar]r  coae  bj  military  tribunals,  and  soTern-  temponAlj.    Broom  says  of  it:  "Hence  there  are 

ing  .the  citizen  by  martial  law.  which  is,  in  uct,  no  many  cases  in  which  individuals  sustain  an  injury 

law,  but  arbitrary  will,  by  rererring  to  Sections  80  for  which  the  law  nves  no  action ;  as  when  private 

and  88  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8d,  1868.  houses  are  pulled  aown,  or  bulwarks  raised  on  pri- 

Snoh  is  military  law.    What  is  called  martial  law,  vate  propertjr,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the 

is  applied  to  the  citiien,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  kingaom  against  the  Imiff's  enemies.    The  civil  law 

government  of  the  military  in  certain  eixigencies.  writers  inched  say,  that  those  who  suffer  have  a  right 

"Martial  law  is  the  law  of  war,  that  depends  on^the  to  resort  to  the  public  for  satisfaction,  but  no  One 

inst  but  arbitrary  power  and  pleasure  of  the  kmjg^  ever  thought  that  the  common  law  gave  an  action 

lor,  though  he  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  the  against  the  individual  who  pulled  down  the  house  or 

common  consent  in  parliament,  yet  in  time  of  war,  raised  the  bulwark,  and  the  reason  is  that  a  man  may 

by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  it,  to  jguard  against  justify  committing  the  private  ix^ury  for  thtf  pubkc 

dangers  that  often  arise,  he  useth  absomte  power;  so  ^od,  as  for  insti^ce,  the  puHing  down  of  a  house, 

that  his  word  is  law.  >  However  opposed  to  other  au-  if  necessary,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire." 

thorities,  this  expresses  what  is  distinctl^r  meant.  — ^Broom's  Maxims,  p.  1.    See  toe  subject  of  this 

both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  by  martial  law.''  maxim  well  discussed  in  2  Kent,  888,  ^  wq. 

—-New  Am.  Cvdop.,  tit.  Martial  Law.    The  question  These  two  maxims,  and  their  application,  illustrate  • 

now  arises,  when  and  where  can  the  citisen  oe  sub*  and  define  martial  law,  under  absolute  eovemments ; 

jected  to  martial  law?    He  cannot,  certainly,  with-  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  at  oar.  we  shall 

out  an  act  of  Gon^press  be  subjected  to  that  law  ex-  concede  the  neht  to  exercise  that  law,  as  thus  defin- 

cept  upon  necessity— occasioned  by  force,  actually  ed  and  appliedunder  our  Government,  limited,  as  all 

existinff  or  immediately  threatened,  at  the  time  and  its  departmenta  are,  by  a  constitution.    It  is  the  law 

place  wnere  martial  law  is  exercised.    Whether,  by  of  force,  applied  to  govern  persons  and  places  whence 

act  of  Congress,  martial  law  could  be  declared  the  civil  law  is  expelled:  its  officers  rendered  unable 

throughout  uie  u  nited  States,  we  need  not  inquire,  to  execute  it^  by  forciole  resistance.    This  right, 

See  De  Hart,  Mil.  L.,  p.  17.  thus  temporarily  and  locally  to  exercise  martial  ww. 

Martial  law  is  the  law  of  force,  and  is  employed  in  case  of  necessity  is  the  war  power  of  the  Gov* 

nnddr  two  general  conditions :  emor  of  a  State  and  of  the  President  of  the  United 

1.  In  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  foreign  country,  States,  and  it  is  all  the  war  power  that  either  i>os- 
when,  being  at  war  with  such  country,  our  army  sesses  by  virtue  of  which  he  can  assume  to  govern 
may  invade  it,  and  expel  the  governing  power  firom  Independentiy  of  the  civil  law;  and  this  war  power 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  it.  each  executive  usually  exerts  through  his  suDordi- 

2.  When  force  may  expel  the  civil  authority  from  nate  military  officers. 

a  part  or  the  wholb  of  our  own  territory ;  or,  perhaps  This  mav  oe  further  illustrated  by  examines, 
it  mav  be  said,  martial  law  is  exercised  in  our  conn-  During  toe  administration' of  Governor  Wright,  as 
trv,  the  military  being  on  the  spot  to  execute  it,  the  Executive  of  this  State,  it  was  alleged  that  a  re- 
where  no  civil  authoriw  exists.  But  where  the  civil  hellion  existed  in  Clay  county — ^that  the  officers  of 
authority  exists,  the  Constitution  is  imperative  that  the  civil  law  were  overtM>wered  by  force.  Governor 
it  shall  be  paramount  to  the  military.  The  right  to  Wright,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  pow- 
ffovem  by  martial  law  does  not  grow  out  of  the  mere  er  of  the  State,  sent  a  military  force  to  the  county, 
fact  thiat  we  have  an  army ;  for  we  have  that  at  all  the  commander  of  which,  as  the  representative  oi 
times,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  right  to  gov-  the  Executive,  would,  if  necessary^  govern  that  lo- 
om Indianapolis  by  martial  law  does  not  arise  upon  cality  by  the  war  power,  ti}l  the  civu  law  could  re- 
tho  mere  fact  that  soldiers  are  stationed  in  the  city,  sume  its  swa^ ;  but  because  there  was  forcible  resist- 
or are  often  marched  through  it;  for  soldiers  areata-  ance  to  law  in  Clav  conntv,  did  that  fact  authorize 
tioned  at  different  points,  and  marched  from  place  to  Governor  Wright  to  overthrow  the  civil  authorities 
place  in  the  country  at  all  times,  in  peace  as  well  aa  in  the  whole  State^  and  assume  unlimited  arbitrary 
m  war.  Yel^  in  ordinary  times,  surely  the  officers  power^  to  be  exercised  through  military  officers? 
commanding  them  do  not  olaim  to  govern  the  citi-  Dunnggthe  administration  of  Washington,  as  Pres- 
xens,  not  connected  with  the  anny,  by  martial  law.  ident  ofine  United  States,  a  rebellion  occurred  in 

The  right,  in  the  military  officer,  to  govern  by  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  the  excise 

martial  law,  as  we  have  said,  arises  upon  the  fact  of  law:  the  civil  power  was  overcome  in  that  portion 

existing,  or  immediately  impending  force,  at  a  given  of  the  State.    General  Washington  sent  thither  a 

place  and  time,  against  legal  auSority,  which  the  military  force,  and,  within  the  hmits  of  the  territory 

civil  authority  is  incompetent  to  overcome;  and  it  is  from  which  the  rebels  had  expelled  the  civil  power, 

•  exercised  precisely  upon  the  principle  on  which  s^-  and  for  just  the  time  necessary  to  restore  the  ascend- 

defence  justifies  the  use  of  force  by  individuals,  encv  of  that  power,  Washington,  by  his  generals, 

Bobbers  and  burglars,  and  in  some  cases,  rioters  may  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  govern  by  the  war 

be  resisted  and  even  slain,  in  self-defence,  by  private  power.     So  Washington  understood  this  question, 

individuals.     That  is,  there  are  cases  where  force  and  he  instructed  his  officers  accordingly.    See  Ir- 

ninst  be  resisted  by  force,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Vinci's  I^fe  of  Washington,  vol.  6,  ch.  25. 

civil  authorities.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Ruthetforth,  Rhode  Island  presents  a  different  example,  but 

in  his  Institutes  of  Natural  Law.    See  Book  1,  chap,  strictiy  within  the  same  principle ;  an  example  where 

19;  Book  2.  chap.  9.    This  is  the  doctrine  expressed  the  rebellion  was  not  local,  but  throughout  the  en- 

bythe  maxim,  ^HiUer  arma  silent  Uget,**                 *  tire  State,  and  called  into  exercise  the  war  power  of 

\      ^'When  the  courts  of  justice  be  open,  and  the  a  Governor  of  the  State.    Rhode  Island  was  govem- 

judges  and  ministers  of  the  same  may  by  law  protect  ed  upon  a  royal  charter  granted  b^  King  Charles  the 

men  from  wrong  and  violence,  and  distribute  justice  Second.  .  The  people  petitioned  for  a  convention  to 

to  all,  it  is  aaid-  to  be  time  of  peace.     So  when  form  a  new  ana  more  democratic  constitution.    The 

by  invasion,  insurrection,  rebellion  or  such  like,  tho  legislature,  vear  after  year^  denied  the  petition.  The 

peaceable  dburse  of  justice  is  disturbed  and  stopped,  people  finally  took  the  subject  ittto  their  own  bands, 

so  as  the  courts  be  as  it  were  shut  up,  et  tiUfU  uUer  called  a  convention,  formed  a  new  constitution,  and 

arma  Ug^s^  then  it  is  said  to  be  time  of  war." — Coke  were  proceeding,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  en- 

npon  Littleton,  aa  quoted  in  Law.  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  gaging  in  the  undertaking,  in  1842,  to  overthrow,  en- 

p.'525.  tirely  to  extinguish  the  old  government,  and  put  the 

There  is  another  maxim  sometimes  quoted  in  con*  new  one  into  operation  in  iu  place.    Force  was  re- 

nection  with  the  above  fVom  Cicero,  which  deserves  sorted  to  on  both  sides.    The  contest  was  not  local, 

a  moment's  notice :   8(Um  ptwuU  mtprema  2«0-^the  but  exiended  to  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  State. 

Eood  of  the  individual  must  yield  to  that  of  the  pulv-  The  le^lature  of  the  old  government  passed  an  act 

c.  This  pi^?rT»«,  also,  is  acted  upon  only  locally  and  authorizing  the  Governor  of  that  government  to  en- 
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force  martial  law;  he  thereupon  announced  it  by  nroo*  the  legal  ezeeation  of  the  Conetitotion  and  laws, 

lamation^  and  then  exercised  it  to  the  extent  of  for-  BesistaDce  to  illegal  arrests  and  mob  violence  is  not 

cible .  resistance  to  the  old  goTemment,  which  was  necessarilj  resistance   to  the    Govermnent.     The 

throughout  the  whole  State.    New  Am.  Cjclop.,  tit.  courts,  in  all  the  Northern  States,  are  and  have  been 

Borr;  Burke  and  Gausin's  Beports  to  House  Bep.  in  open.    But  the  Southern  States  are  attempting,  by 

Congress  in  IS4A;  Luther  ▼.  Borden,  7  How.  CUi  S.)  violence,  to  sever  the  0nion,  and  the  Qoyemment  of 

Bep.  1.    The  churter  Governor.  King,  also  culed  on  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Northern 

the  President  of.  the  United  States  for  aid  to  put  States  are  attempting,  as  thev  assert,,  to  prevent  the 

down  the  rebellion;  the  President  tendered  it,  and  severance  of* the  Union  of  these  heretoiore  united 

the  people  of  Bhode  Island  were  crushed  bj  mihtarj  States.  Such  is  the  object,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
power.                                                                           '  war,  not  to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  old  legal  Grov- 

The  Tight,  then,  of  the  President  to  temporarily  emment  of  the  United  States,  but,  on  one  side,  to 
'  govern  lociuities,  through  his  military  officers,  he  continue  the  existence  of,  and  on  the  other  to  sever, 
derives  solely  from  the  fact  that  he  is  tiie  command-  the  territorial  unity  of  the  nation.  And  the  opposi- 
er-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  is  to  see  that  the  laws  tion  to  the  Administration  (not  the  Government),  in 
are  executed :  and  he  can  exercise  it  to  just  the  ex-  the  qniet.  law-abidine  States  of  the  North,  is  not 
•  tent  that,  ana  no  further  than,  by  the  laws  of  war,  a  forcible,  but  a  peacenil  difference,  and  conflict  of 
commanding  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  opinion  and  argument  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
States  could  do  it.  Where  the  laws  are,  or  may  be,  lion,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued  as 
executed  without  the  interference  of  the  President,  best  calculated  to  restore  territorial  unity,  under  the 
by  his  military,  he  has«io  right  thus  to  interfere.  government  of  our  fathers,  with  the  least  destruction 

The  President  does  not  derive  his  war  power  from  of  property,  the  least  sacrifice  of  life  and  constitu- 

his  oath  to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu-  tional  liberty,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.   And 

tion.    That  simply  oDliges  him  to  obey  the  Constitu-  the  question  now  is,  does  such  peaceful  conflict  of 

tion  himself,  and  to  use  the  power  which  tiiat  instru-  opinion  and  argument  justify  the  Administration  in 

ment  confers  upon  him,  and  none  else,  to  cause  subjectinflr  those  who  differ  with  it  to  the  military 

others  to  obey  it.    He  does  not  derive  his  war  power  power?   Tor  the  case  at  bar,  though  perhaps  not  of 

from  the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habecu  corpua,  that  description  in  its  facts,  yet  rests  entirely  upon 

We  do  not  think  he  possesses  tiiat  right,  under  the  the  principle,  as  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  of  gov- 

Constitution.    We  think  that  is  an  a<^  or  legislative  emmff  by  martial  law :  as  it  would  not  be  pretended 

power  which  can  only  be  performed  by  Con^iress;  that  the  military  could  make  such  arrest  of  the  citi- 

and,  even  when  rightly  suspended,  it  does  not  justify  zen  as  that  involved  in  this  case,  in  time  of  peace, 

an  exercise  of  the  war  power  beyond  tiie  necessities  We  have  found  no  l^al  prmciple  that  will  justify 

of  the  case,  but  simply  takes  away  the  means  of  ob-  such  a  course.     We  know  of  no  precedent  for  such  an 


in  a  case  of  emergency,  to  exercise  the  war  power,  for  such  opinions  are  not  force,  nor  is  the  expressing 

temporarily  and  locally,  supposing  that  power  to  ex-  of  them  force,  nor  is  it  a  crime  by  any  law  of  the 

ist  at  all,  under  the  Constitution,  does  not  depend  land. 

upon  the  fact  of  the  hdbaaa  corpua  being  suspended,  We  feel  constrained,  then,  to  come  to  the  conclu- 

or  not  suspended.  sion  that  the  war  power  of  the  President  is  Kmit- 

The  war  power  of  the  President,  then,  may  be  ed  to  the  simple  right  of  exerciaine  martial  law, 
stated  thus :  He  has  a  right  to  govern,  throngn  his  simply  as  a  military  chief,  locally  and  temporarily, 
^military  officers,  by  martial  law  when  and  where  the  where  actual  or  immediately  impending  force  renders 
civil  power  of  the  United  States  is  suspended  by  it  a  mUitary  necessity.  No  other  doctrine  can  be  re- 
force.  In  all  other  times  and  places  the  civil  excludes  conciled  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
martial  law— excludes  government  by  the  war  power,  or  is  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Where  force  prevails,  martial  law  may  be^xercised.  The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  is  the  exist- 
But  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  courts  ai«  ence  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  is  superseded  by 
open  and  tne  civil  power  is  not  expelled  by  force,  the  illegal,  forcible  resistance,  to  be  ascertained  t  Is  it 
Constitution  and  laws  rule,  the  President  is  but  Pres-  a  fact  to  be  proved  on  the  trial,  or  decided  by  the 
ident,  and  no  citizen,  not  connected  with  the  army,  Court  upon  judicial  knowledge  t  If  the  former, 
can  be  punished  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  there  is  no  averment  in  the  answer  of  the  existence 
States,  nor  is  he  amenable  to  military  orders.  If,  in  of  such  fact,  and  it  was  bad  for  that  reason.  If  the 
such  parts  of  the  country,  men  commit  crimes  defln-  latter,  we  are  able  to  state,  with  a  feeling  of  complete  * 
ed  by  law,  they  must  be  punished  according  to  the  assurance,  that  there  has  at  no  time  been  any  lorci- 
Constitution  and  the  law  in  the  civil  courts.  If,  in  ble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  civil 
such  parts  of  the  country,  men  have  not  perpetrated  power,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  which  the  officers 
acts  constituting,  in  law,  crimes,  their  arrest,  trial,  of  the  law  were  not  easily  aole  to  overcome,. when 
and  punishment  by  military  courts  is  but  a  mode  of  disposed  to  do  their  duty.  The  courts  have  at-  all 
applying  Lynch  law ;  is,  in  short  mob  violence.  times  been  open,  and  there  are  a  sufficiency  of  them 

Having  ascertained  the  principle  by  which  the  le-  here.  Including  those  of  the  City,  State,  and  United 
gality  orcases  of  military  arrest  and  punishment  is  States,  to  meet  the  public  necessities.  And,  extend- 
to  be  tested,  we  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  iftg  our  observation  from  the  city  to  all  parts  of  our 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  ease  at  bar.  commonwealth,  we  are  proud  and  happy  in  being  i 

The  existing;  rebellion  m  the  United  States,  vast  as  able  to  say,  in  honor  of  the  people  and  State  of  In- 

is  its  extent,  is  not  general,  but  local.    It  is  confined  diana,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  with  scarcely 

to  the  Southern  States.    It  is  a  sectional  rebellion,  an  exception,  if  indeed  there  is  one,  are,  and  alwavs 

The  theatre  of  force  where  the  civil  tribunals  are  have  been,  eminently  true  and  patriotic,  and  remarK- 

closed  is  sectional,  bounded  by  geographic  lines.    It  ably  patient.    Judge  Leavitt,  in  the  Vtfllandieham 

is  limited  to  the  sLave  States.    This  has  been  unan-  case,  we  regret  to  say,  assuming  to  speak  by  iudicial 

imonsly  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  knowledge,  but  beyond  question   upon  taiae  and 

States  m  the  Prize  cases.    8  Black's  Bep.,  p.  635.  slanderous  informatioo,  of  the  people  of  this  State, 

No  one  of  the  Northern  States,  constituting  as  they  charges  that  a  portion  of  them  are  affected  with  the 

together  do,  a  decided  maiorit^r  of  all  the  States,  de-  rankest  disloyalty.    Our  iudicial  knowledge  is  thor- 

sires  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  ough  to  the  contrary.    Tne  people  of  Indiana  are  all 

States,  or  to  withdraw  from  under  its  operation ;  nor  for  the  Constitution,  the  Umon  as  formed  by  it,  and 

do  any  considerable  portion^  perhaps  not  any,  of  the  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  it.    No  one  is  opposed 

people  of  such  States  manifest  any  desire  to  resist  to  the  Government  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
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sense,  and  not  as  meaning  the  Administration),  but  HxAnqrAiRss  Midolb  DspABnoaiv, 

only  where  opposiUoo  is  expressed  to  any  proceed-  ^u  Aunr  Cobps, 

1 J.- A_    W*\i J    j._    l-_    iff 1 J    A *^*^»_     1      _  TtATVTU/wv     .7«<>n^   fin#%     ■ 


iS€8.   \ 
ithin  this 


ZTwum,  and  the  l<iw€,  and  with  one  accord,  unite  in  ■»'^°"  *«  *?«  •*^'?»  "^  J^**^'®"' 
the  inyocation-,S!i*tt<o  iwiyd^fkB.  eyery  quarter  and  in  ejery  form. 
The  judgment  below  is  iwersed  with  costs.  ,  Traitors  and  disaffected  persons  withm  musl  be  re- 
\r  A  T>vr  A  irrv      on.         -i.  •    -  _a     ^           x  stramed  and  made  to  cootnbate  to  the  common  safety, 
MAKYLA^I).     The  moat  important  events  while  the  enemy  in  front  is  to  be  met  and  punished 
in  the  general  history  of  Maryland  daring  the  for  this  bold  inyasion.    Martial  Law  is  therefore  de- 
year  relate  to  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  clared,  and  hereby  established  in  the  city  and  county 


enemy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  was  generally  denned  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 

supposed  to  be  the  capture  of  Baltimore  and  ^*^^S?-  ...      ^    ^  ..      ,       .     ,.,.    ,  ,     ^. 

TTo-n*4aKT»><v    TOifti    an/»ii    ^fi^Ai.    aii<Tan4>o<»Aa   »a  •^*  t^^®  civil  coorts,  tnbunsls  and  political  function* 

?Ti.  5  1^^'  ^        S-                   advantages   as  ^„^  ^f  State,  county  or  city  authority,  are  to  con- 

naight  follow  from  this  success.     This  impres-  tinue  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  in  times  of 

sion  was  created  at   Baltimore  bj  southern  peace ;  only  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  exercilb 

statements  of  the  design  of  the  campaign.    The  ®^  *^®  predominant  power  assumedand  asserted  by  the 

idea  was  there  foreshadowed   and  enforced  °^l'Jf 7  *"*??"??•                    ,  , ,          .       .  ,, 

4.-k«*  Si.  «.«-  ^^*  «.^^j  ^^i:^-  ^«  *v^  -.-.A    i?  r»  '^"^  peaceful  citizens  are  requested  to  remain  quietly 

that  It  was  not  good  policy  on  the  part  of  Gen.  at  their  homes,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  orclinaiy 

Lee  to  begin      by  alarming  greatly  the  hostile  vocations,  except  as  they  may  be  possibly  subject  to 

populations  and  give  them  warning  to  run  off  ^^  ^or  personal  serrices,  or  other  necessary  requisi- 

their  herds  and  flocks,  so  as  to  leave  the  coun-  **°?5  ^^^  military  purposes  or  uses  hereafter. 

try  waste  before  h|m;»  but  tht  with  the  te.^|„g~;^'r"ei"S^mrnt 'S^J^i^K  K^^ 

Federal  commander  "once  well  cleared  ont  of  cially  prohibited,  and  wul  be  promptly  made  the  sub- 

his  path,  he  can  throw  the  whole  Confederate  Ject  of  obsenration  and  treatment. 

army   into    Pennsylvania,    wide-winged,   far-  ^  Traitorous  and  danproua  persons  must  expect  to  be 

Btretohing,  ^  one  T«t,  combined  mpyemen<s  5?i'ji?r.*it.'S^'^S?^o^^  SrSi'o'tb'^X 

enveloping  Washington  on  the  one  side,  Har-  siderations." 

risbUrg  on  the  other,  and  so  forward  I  forward!  When  the  occasion  for  this  proclamation  passes  by, 

till  our  red  battle  flag  reflects  itself  in  the  Del-  "o  <>'>«  '^'U  ^  "o*"®  rqoicedT  than  the  Commanding 

aware."    For  details  of  the  movements  of  the  Qe°«T*»  *^;*  ?>«  <»?  reyoke  hU  order  and  return  to  the 

«*  V.       *  V*  «vv»»Ao  V*  «««  juvf  vuav»i;d  V*  uiv  m,jmi|i  conditiou  of  a  country  at  peace,  and  a  Govem- 

armies  see  Army  Opekations.  ment  sustained  by  a  united  and  loyal  people. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  Bal-  ROBERT  C.  SCHeKCK, 

timore  on  the  evening  of  June  29th,  by  a  report  Major-General  Commanding, 

that  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  ap-  At  his  request,  also,  two  gunboats  were 

peared  at  Westminster,  and  had  attacked  a  body  placed  by  Com.  Domin  near  the  end  of  Broad- 

of  Delaware  cavalry  and  driven  them  within  way,  and  one  at  the  bridge  on  the  western  side, 

seven  miles  of  the  city.    At  eleven  o'clock  at  in  positions  to  bear  upon  the  city  and  its  ap- 

night  the  signal  agreed  upon  by  Gen.  Schenck  proaches. 

was  made  by  the  Ire  bells  to  call  the  citizens  At  the  same  time  Morrisville  was  visited  by 
to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  banicades.  The  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  also  Sandy  Spring, 
signal  corps  stationed  on  the  diflerent  roads  Laurel,  and  other  places.  Horses,  cattle  and 
had  flred  rockets,  announcing  the  approach  of  forage  were  taken,  but  no  persons  were  im- 
a  hostile  cavalry  force  on  the  Eeisterstown  pressed  into  their  army.  No  returns  have  been 
rood.  Through  some  parts  of  the  city  the  cry  made  of  the  loss  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
*^To  armsl  To  arms  I "  was  shouted,  and  men  consequence  of  this  invasion.  The  destruction 
with  muskets  in  their  hands  were  seen  running  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  embraced 
to  and  fro  and  rapidly  assembling  at  the  points  a  range  of  eighty  miles  between  Harper's  Ferry 
of  rendezvous.  In  half  an  hour  several  thou-  and  Cumberland.  Twelve  large  bridges  were 
sands  were  in  arms,  and  the  headquarters  of  either  burned  or  blown  up ;  eight  first-class 
Gen.  Schenck  were  surrounded  with  bristling  water  stations  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  the 
bayonets.  Quiet  was  soon  restored  in  the  city,  valuable  machinery  and  fixtures  remove ; 
and  considerable  enthusiasm,  but  no  panic,  pre-  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  of  the  best 
vailed.  The  number  of  the  citizens  collected  kind  of  telegraph  wire  were  taken  away,  and  a 
at  the  barricades  was  between  five  and  seven  thousand  supporting  poles  were  cut  down ;  over 
thousand.  AH  the  miHtary  in  the  city  were  seven  miles  in  length  of  heavy  new  iron  rail- 
called  out  and  kept  under  arms  all  night.  No  way  track,  which  had  been  used  only  five 
force  of  tJie  enemy  appeared.  The  mistake  months,  were  torn  up  from  its  bed  of  stone  bal- 
arose  from  the  announcement  of  the  movements  last,  and  eighteen  thousand  of  the  largest  oak 
near  Westminster.  On  the  next  day  the  fol-  and  chestnut  crossties  on  which  the  rails  were 
lowing  order  declaring  martial  law  was  issued  laid — trails  and  ties  were  burned  together,  and 
by  Gen.  Schenck :  thus  the  iron  rendered  nnfit  for  use.  The  road 
VOL.  iii.'»89     A 
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• 
was  eoon,  however,  again  repaired.  Not  with-  ered  to  he  so  prosperoas,  that  the  GoTexnor 
standing  the  repeated  destrnotions  of  large  por-  refrained  from  recommending  the  total  repeal 
tions  of  this  road  hj  the  enemy,  during  its  last  of  all  direct  tax  laws,  only  through  a  considera- 
fiscal  year  it  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  two  tion  of  the  demands  which  might  arise  in  con- 
dividends  of  three  per  ceiit  each  on  the  stock  sequence  of  the  existing  war.  A  restriction 
in  the  main  stem  oi  the  road,  and  two  other  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  however,  he  recom- 
dividends  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  each,  oh  mended. 

the  stgck  in  tiie  Washington  hranch.  On  ac-  There  is  no  uniform  school  system  in  the 
count  of  capitation  tax  of  passengers  over  the  State.  In  some  counties  commissioners  are  elect- 
latter  hranch,  it  also  paid  a  sum  which  made  ed  hy  the  people;  in  others  they  are  appointed 
its  aggregate  payments  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Orphans'  Court,  in  others  by  the  county 
$810,612.51,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  commissioners,  and  in  others  still,  the  courts 
remunerative  of  the  State's  investments.  .  or  the  Commissioners  perform  the  duties.  Lit- 
The  State  assumed  the  payment  of  the  Ka-  tie  uniformity  exists  dso  in  the  mode  of  tax- 
tional  Tax  of  August  5th,  1861,  and  borrowed  ation  for  this  object. 

$178,587  to  aid  in  this  payment.    It  was  not  An  enrolment  of  the  State  militia  made  in 

needed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  was  re-  1862,  gave  the  number  between  eighteen  and 

turned  to  the  creditors  with  interest,  a  few  forty-five  years  of  age,  as  95,442  citizens.  After 

months  afterward.  deducting  fdl  exemptions  for  physical  disability 

*The  condition  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  and  other  causes,  recognized  in  the  State  law, 

close  of  1868,  is  thus  reported  by  the  Gover-  there  remained  57,558  men  subject  to  military 

nor:   "The  receipts  and    disbursements   for  duty.    The  force  sent  into  the  service  of  the 

three  years  redaced  to  the  receipts  and  dis-  United  States   and  raised  for  home  defence, 

bnrsements  on  ordinary  account,  present  the  was  fifteen  regiments  and  two  companies  of 

following  results :     •  .  infantry ;  two  regiments  and  two  battalions  of 

BBCBiPTs.  cavalry,  and  ^ve  companies  of  light  artillery. 

Receipts  for  1861 $960,818.08  There  are  no  institutions  for  Qie  deaf  mutes 

Receipte  for  1862 1,449,976.12  and  blind  in  the  State.   Such  youthful  persons 

Receipts  for  1863 1,487,075.39  ^j.^  educated  by  the  State  in  the  institutions  of 

DisDURsniKNTs.  Penusylvauia.    The  penitentiary  of  the  State 

Disbursements  for  1861 $1,046,856.41  pays  a  fair  profit  by  hiring  the  services  of  its  in- 

Disbursements  for  1862 H^^cHJ  m^^  to  contractors  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Disbursemente  for  1863 ,.     963,681.91  The  value  of  merchandise  exported  to  for- 

"  The  gratifying  result  of  all  the  Treasury  ope-  ieign  countries  from  Baltimore  during  1863,  was 
rations  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  $8,054,012.  The  imports  during  the  same 
— with  no  new  debt  contracted — with  more  time  was  $4,078,189 ;  of  this  amount  Uio  value 
than  $100)000  of  the  old  extinguished,  and  up-  of  articles  free  of  duty,  was  $118,738 ;  do.  pay- 
ward  of  $371,000  paid  the  General  Govern-  ing  duty,  $8,959,401. 

ment — there  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  more  than  A  part  of  Maryland  is  in  the  middle  military 

a  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cash  to  the  department  which  embraces  New  Jersey,  Penn- 

credit  of  the  Sinking  and  the  School  Funds."  syfvania,  Delaware,  Western  Virginia,  the  east- 

*•*'  By  adverting  to  the  tables  which  accom-  em  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 

pany  the  Comptroller's  Report,  it  appears  that  counties  of  Cecil,  Hanford,  Baltimore  and  Anno 

whilst  the  apparent  debt  of  the  State  on  the  Arundel,  Md.     With  headquarters  at  Balti- 

80th  ofSeptember  last,  was  $14,798,742.61,  yei^  more,  Gen.  Robert  0.  Schenck  was  in  com- 

under  the  system  pursued  of  annually  investing  mand  until  near  the  close  of  the  year.    The 

the  accruing  interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  1861, 

bonds  of  the  State,  that  fund  is  at  present  the  and  the  well-known  sympathy  of  a  considerable 

holder  of  upward  of  Half  that  portion  of  said  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  at  that  time 

debt,  for  which  the  State  is  required  to  provide  with  the  South,  and  the  importance  of  the 

interest ;  for  deducting  from  the  above  amount  State  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  its  lo- 

of  apparent  debt  the  sum  of  $3,269,821.11,  the  cation  between  Washington,  the  capital,  and  the 

interest  on  which  is  provided  by  the  Baltimore  northern  free  labor  States,  have  caused  an  im- 

and  Ohio  Railroad  Conipany,  and  the  whole  portant  military  force  to  be  retained  within  the 

debt  of  the  State  on  which  she  is  in  fact  re-  State.    It  has  been  constantly  an  object  with 

quired  to  pay  interest,  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  the  commanding  general  to  prevent  any  "  aid 

$11,524,421.40 :  and  of  this  there  was  held  by  and  assistance"  being  given  to  the  enemy,  by 

the  Sinking  Fund,  on  the  80th  of  September  persons  in  his  department.   Some  examples  will 

last,  the  sum  of  $5,649,656.88,  and  on  other  illustrate  the  strictness  of  the  military  vigilance 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  $144,423.89  have  been  in  Baltimore.    On  June  29th  two  persons,  £1- 

Surchased  on  account  of  that  f and  since  that  mone  and  Walters,  were  arrested  on  a  diarge 
ay,  making  the  present  amount  held  by  the  of  being  disloyal  and  uttering  treasonable  sen- 
Sinking  Fund,  $5,794,080.22,  or  more  than  a  timents.    They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
moiety  of  the  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  were  set  at  liberty.    At  the  same  time  one 
State."        ^  ^  Anchor,  arrested  for  "treasonable  practices," 
The  condition  of  the  Treasury  was  consid-  was  examined  and  paroled. 
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On  the  27th  information  was  communicated  to  Col. 
Fish,  provost-marshal,  in  relation  to  the  condact  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Sterrett,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac  S.  Sterrett,  late 
of  the  United  States  navy,  but  now  in  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, which  induced  him  to  order  her  arrest.  Accord- 
ingly, about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lieut.  Marcus 
Stirling,  of  the  1st  Gountj  Cavalrr,  proceeded  to  the 
family  residence,  No.  116  North  Charles  street,  and 
stated  the  object  of  his  Tisit,  whereupon  the  door  was 
suddenly  closed  and  entrance  refused.  The  lieutenant 
then  called  his  guard,  which  previously  had  notap- 

E eared,  and  was  soon  inside.  He  told  Mrs.  Sterrett  that 
e  had  orders  to  take  her  into  custody,  and  that  she 
must  prepare  forthwith  to  jgo  south.  Deveral  persons 
present  remonstrated '  aeamst  the  proceeding,  and 
called  for  the  officer  to  show  the  authority  by  which  he 
acted,  but  he  declined  complying  with  their  request. 
But  a  few  minutes  elajisea  before  Mrs.  Sterrett  ap- 

§  eared,  when  she  was  attended  to  a  carriage  and 
riven  to  the  wharf  of  the  Fortress  Monroe  steamer, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  on  her  way  South.  During 
the  proceedings  a  crowd  of  four  or  five  hundred  per- 
sons assembled,  and  as  soon  as  the  lady  made  her  ap- 
pearance there  was  a  disposition  manifested  to  prevent 
ncr  departure,  but  the  cavalrjr  in  attendance  soon 
cleared  the  way. 

July  1th. — L.  Crowther,  a  British  subject,  was  yes- 
terday before  the  militaxy  authorities,  but  the  nature 
of  the  charge  did  not  appear  upon  the  records. 

John  Brashe&rs  was  yesterday  arrested  upon  the 
charge  of  being  disloyal  to  the  Government.  Held  for 
an  examination. 

Frank  Airey  was  arrested  on  the  charce  of  inter- 
fering with  the  enrolment,  and  remanded  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

William  Muller,  an  alleeed  refugee  fh>m  the  South, 
was  arrested,  and  releasea  upon  his  parole  of  honor. 

William  T.  (7ronin  was  yesterday  arrested  by  the 
officers  upon  the  charge  of  being  disloyal.  Took  the 
oath  and  was  released. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cronin  was  also  arrested,  charged 
with  attempting  to  resist  the  enrolment,  but  was  soon 
afteward  released. 

John  MoCauU,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  violating 
the  orders  of  Gen.  Schenck,  served  his  term  of  forty- 
eight  hours'  close  imprisonment,  and  was  released  yes- 
terday. 

John  Montevre  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  be- 
ing disloyal,  but  took  the  oath,  and  is  now  permitted 
to  keep  his  soda  fountains  in  operation. 

July  ll^A.— Mrs.  E.  N.Toy,wno  keeps  the  large  board- 
ing house  comer  of  Charles  and  Centre  streets,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Board  of  Enrolment,  of  the  Second 
District,  charged  with  not  giving  proper  information 
to  the  enrolling  officers  with  respect  to  the  male  board- 
ers of  the  house.  She  subsequently  furnished  the  in- 
formation and  was  rdeased  by  the  board  after  being 
admonished. 

John  W.  McCafferty,  J.  Casey  Barry,  and  Patrick 
Lannan  were  arrested  by  enrolling  officers  on  the  same 
charge,  and  were  also  released  on  giving  correct  infor- 
mation, and  after  beinff  lectused. 

Wm.  T.  Cronin  and  nis  wife,  residing  at  Perrymans- 
vUle,  Hartford  county,  were  brought  to  this  city  yes- 
terday on  the  charge  of  resisting  the  draft,  and  taken 
before  Provost-Marshal  Cathcart  and  Commissioner 
Hayerstick.  The  board,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  released  the  accused  alter  admonishing  them 
of  the  consequences  of  a  resistance  to  the  law. 

The  restaurant  known  as  West  White  House,  comer 
of  Baltimore  and  Greene  streets,  kept  by  S.  J.Schaffisr, 
was  closed  yesterday  by  order  of  Col.  Fish,  the  pro- 
prietor having  violated  the  order  of  Gkn.  Schenck  in 
keeping  open  after  the  prescribed  hour.  Schafifer  was 
arrested,  but  took  the  oath  and  was  discharged. 

Peter  Dible,  proprietor  of  a  confectionary  store  on 
the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Schroeder  streets,  was 
yesterday  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  rebel 
and  keeping  his  store  open  after  the  prescribed  hour. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  released. 

JtUp  Idth, — John  Bouey  was  arrested  by  the  detec- 


tives upon  the  charge  of  having  powder  in  his  posses- 
sion.   He  took  the  oath  of  allesiance  and  was  released. 

Michael  Burke  and  James  Gallagher  were  arrested 
upon  the  charge  of  abusing  the  Ethiopians  who  labor 
on  the  fortifications.  He  was  held  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

JiUy  lUh, — ^Thomas  Bevan  was  arrested  by  Govern- 
ment detectives  upon  the  charge  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  rebel  soldiers  who  were  wounded,  and  express- 
ing sentiments  of  a  treasonable  character.  He  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  Terence 
McCann  was  taken  into  custody  upon  the  charge  of 
receiving  letters  from  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  in  other 
respects  sympathizing  with  aiders  and  abetters  of  the 
rebellion.  Held  for  further  examination. 
.  Mary  O'Keefe  and  Bridget  Jennings  were  ^resierday 
arrested  by  the  officers  upon  the  charge  of  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  rebel  prisoners,  supplying  Utem  with 
whiskey,  Ac.    Paroled  and  discharged.  . 

T.  J.  Huddleston  was  also  arrested  upon  the  charge 
of  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  army  and  since 

Earoled.  He  was  ordered  to  be  sent  across  the  lines 
y  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  Edward  Byrne  was  taken 
into  custody  chareed  with  expressing  treasonable  lan- 
guage in  one  of  the  city  hotels.  Examined  and  order- 
ed to  be  sent  across  the  lines  by  the  Fortress  Monroe 
route. 

July  15tk, — Patriok  Kelly  and  Richard  Johnson  were 
Yesterday  arrested  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  brousht  to 
this  city  by  the  military  authorities,  upon  the  charge 
of  ferrymff  deserters  across  the  Susquehanna  river. 
Held  K>r  further  examination. 

Thomas  Nash  and  Laura  C.  Purdeny  were  yesterday 
arrested  b^  a  Government  detective,  upon  tne  charge 
of  giving  aid  to  rebel  soldiers.  They  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  were  discharged. 

Joseph  Burrowitch,  arrested  a  few  days  ago  upon 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  pass  under  false 
pretences,  was  yesterday  discharged  after  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Terence  MeCann,  arrested  on  the  charge  of  receiv- 
ing rebel  letters  for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  took  the 
oath  and  was  released. 

July  16/A.— George  W.  Joice  was  arrested  by  the 
military  authorities  upon  the  charge  of  expressing 
treasonable  sentiments.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  was  discharged.  John  Berry  was  also  arrested 
upon  a  similar  cnarge  and  held  for  further  examina- 
tion .  George  Dean,  charged  with  being  a  refugee  from 
the  South,  was  examinea,  took  the  oath  and  was  dis- 
charged. William  Bagnal  and  Robert  Bagnal  were 
arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  refugees  finom  the 
South.  Tney  were  proven  to  be  British  subjects,  and 
were  releasea  upon  their  parole  of  honor.  James  Logue 
applied  for  a  pass  to  leave  the  city,  but  upon  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  all^^iance  was  held  for  a  further 
examination. 

'  Edward  Leary  was  arrested  yesterday  by  Policeman 
Frazier,  charged  with^sing  seditious  language,  and 
was  sent  before  Col.  Fisn. 

Eliza  Flemins,  charged  with  aiding  and  sympathiz- 
ing with,  and  Catharine  Fendley,  charged  with  throw- 
ing bread  into  the  cars  to,  the  rebel  pnsoners  on  Canal 
street  last  evening,  were  arrested  by  Policemen  Lam- 
den  and  Kentzler,  and  taken  before  Col  Fish,  provost- 
marshal. 

.  July  17f^.— Albert  Lee  was  yesterday  arrested  by 
the  military  authorities  upon  the  charge  of.  being  a 
rebel,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath.  Held  for  further 
examination.  Julius  Maychow,  G.  H.  T.  Merger,  John 
Willey,  and  Charles  Heldricks  were  yesterday  at  the 
military  headquarters,  and  acknowledged  .they  were 
refugees  from  the  South.  They  were  examined  and 
sent  north,  with  the  understanding^  that  they  are  not 
to  return  until  the  war  is  over,  and  if  they  do  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  spies.  Catharine  Finley,  Thomas 
Nash,  and  James  Loguewere  yesterday  arrested  by 
the  officers,  upon  the  charge  of  aidinff  rebel  prisoners 
in  their  passage  through  the  city.  They  all  took  the 
oath  and  were  released. 

July  18^A»— Mary  Staunton  was  yesterday  arrested 
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by  the  military  detectives  upon  the  charge  of  aiding  the  charge  of  being  blockade  ranners.  Held  for  a 
the  rebela— took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  dis-  farther  examination.  George  Ohery,  arrested  upon 
charged.  Sarah  Start  was  also  taken  into  cnstodj,  the  charge  of  disloraltj,  rewiilT  took  the  oath  of  tuie- 
oharged  with  being  dislojal — ^took  the  oath  and  was  giance  and  was  dischaiged.  Patrick  CoUios  was  ai^ 
relcMed.  John  Lee,  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  dis-  rested  upon  the  charge  of  having  Ctovemment  clothing 
loyal  man,  was  arrested— took  the  oath  and  was  re-  in  his  possession,  and  awaits  an  examination.  Law* 
leased.  rence  Sands,  arrested  npon  the  charge  of  expressing 

R.  W.  Newman,  who  was  arrested  a  few  days  ago  by    treasonable  lanffuaee.  and  Patrick  0*Heam,  upon  a 
one  of  the  pickets,  at  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  upon  the    similar  charge,  took  the  oath  and  were  set  at  liberty, 
charge  of  disloyalty,  yesterday  underwent  an  exami-        Juiy  27^A.--Owen  P.  Connollr  was  arrested  and 
nation  before  Gapt.Trench~tookthe  oath  of  allegiance    taken  to  the  eastern  district  station  by  citiien  Qeorve 
and  was  releasea  R.  Lawton,  on  a  charge  of  wishing  that  Jeff.  Davis 

An  inexperienced  youth,  named  Hans  W.  Reed,  was  would  give  the  Union  army  — — ^  He  was  held  for  an 
arrested  at  a  late  hour  on  Thursday  night,  upon  the  examination  before  tfaeprovost^marshal. 
charge  of  hissing  national  airs  at  the  Front  street  July  28<A.— Michael  Foley,  arrested  abont  four  weeks 
Theatre.  He  claimed  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  Col.  ago  upon  the  charge  of  expressing  disloyal  sentiments. 
Fish  discharged  him  with  the  understanding  that  his  yesterday  took  the  oath  of  allesnanoe  and  was  dia- 
iather  would  control  his  future  conduct  charged.    James  Lloyd,  Wm.  £.  Miller,  Andrew  Hun- 

J\Uy  20tA.— Oolin  Mackenzie,  arrested  a  few  weeks    ter,  and  Henrr  MauKin  were  also  arrested  upon  the 
since  upon  the  charge  of  recruiting  for  the  South,  and     charge  of  disloyalty,  but  were  set  at  liberty  after 
for  disloyalty  generally.     Case  decided  and  sent  south    taking  the  oath, 
by  way  of  Fx>rtre8s  Monroe.  John  Mather,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  selling 

William  J.  Stewart,  arrested  abont  one  month  ago,  liquor  to  soldiers,  remains  in  custody  until  a  further 
charged  with  expressing  disloyal  sentiments.  Sen-  examination.  Joseph  Bunker  and  John  6.  Biddy,  ar- 
tencml  to  ffo  south  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  rested  upon  the  charge  of  disloyal^  and  the  exi>ression 

Richara  Johnson,  James  Church,  Dennis  Charles  of  treasonable  sentiments:  held  for  an  examination. 
DriscoU,  George  W.  Howe,  James  W.  Goodis,  Nicholas  John  Campbell,  upon  the  cnarge  of  charging  too  much 
Owen,  William  Larkin  and  John  S.  Dallam,  arrested  back  hire  to  Federal  oflSoers ;  held  for  an  examination, 
npon  charges  of  disloyalty  and  expressing  treasonable  July  29<A. —  David  Ross  was  arrested  upon  the 
■entimente,  took  the  oath  and  were  released.  charge  of  swearinsr  that  he  despised  soldiers  clothes 

Mrs.  Amelia  Mariner,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of     and  all  who  wore  uiem.    Richard  R.  Lynch,  arrested 

aiding  rebel  prisoners  and  expressing  treasonable  sen-  upon  the  charge  of  abasing  Federal  soldiers;  held  for 
timents,  took  the  oath  and  was  released.    Lucy  Smith     a  further  examination.      Joseph    Dunkell,  arrested 

and  Stevenson  Hiss,  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  cheer-  for  using  treasonable  language,  and  John  Campbell, 

ing  for  Jeff.  Davis,  took  the  oath  and  were  released,  charged  with  chargingtoo  much  hade  hire  in  the  case 

A.  J.  Shriver.  a  refugee  from  the  South,  took  the  oath  of  Federal  officers.    Both  were  discharged.    There 

and  was  paroled.  was  no  proof  in  the  case  of  Campbell. 

A  few  days  ago  information  was  given  Major-Gen.        July  80M.— William  G.  Whittingham,  and  F.  M. 

Schenck,  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  slaves  belong-  Hancock,  who  were  arrested  npon  toe  charge  of  ex- 

ing  to  the  rebels  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  consider-  pressing  treasonable  sentiments,  yesterday  underwent 

ableperiod  in  the  slave  prison  of  Messrs.  B.  M.  k  W.  an  examination  before  Capt.  French,  and  were  dis- 

L.  Campbell,  No.  282  West  Pratt  street    After  due  charged  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.     Rev. 

consideration  he  concluded  to  discharge  and  confiscate  Peyton  Harrison  was  also  arrested  upon  a  similar 

them ;  and  a  member  of  his  staff  was  ordered  to  au-  charve,  and  held  ibr  a  further  examination.     William 

thorize  CoL  Bimey,  now  engaged  in  the  raising  of  a  D.  Caldwell  and  Martha  A.  Caldwell  were  arrested 

nesro  regiment,  to  proceed  to  the  place  and  make  a  upon  the  chsrge  of  being  disloyal  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

suitable  disposition  of  all  therein  confined.    Yesterday  em  men  t.    They  took  the  oath'of  allegiance  and  were 

morning  CoL  Bimey,  sccompanied  by  a  small  guard,  set  at  liberty.    Thomas  Davis  and  Thomas  Wicket,  ar- 

proceeded  to  the  plsce  and  informed  one  of  the  pro-  rested  yesterday  upon  the  charge  of  being  refugees 

prietors  of  the  object  of  his  visit  from  the  South,  were  conveyed  to  the  Gilmer  House, 

He  then  went  through  the  entire  establishment  and  and  now  await  a  further  examination.    Thomss  M. 

had  all  the  n^proes  assembled  before  him.    A  number  Claik  and  Adelia  Clinton  were  also  arrested  upon  the 

of  able-bodiea  men  were  found  belonging  to  that  old  charge  of  disloyal^,  but  took  the  oath  and  were  re- 

and  notorious  rebel  George  H.  Stewart,  formerly  a  leas<3. 

major-general  of  militia.     All  these  were  enlisted  in        During  the  month  of  July  arrests  were  made  of  861 

the  ne^  regiment  now  forming,  whilst  other  slaves  persons  on  various  charges  by  the  military  authorities, 

belonnng  to  other  rebels  were  set  at  liberty.    A  nnm-  Of  the  number  817  took  the  oath  and  were  released,  5 

ber  or  persons  who  heard  of  the  prooeedings  assembled  were  sent  to  Fort  McHenrv,  3  to  Washington  for  the 

in  front  of  the  building  and  feemed  highly  gratified  action  of  the  authorities  there,  11  to  the  North,  6  across 

with  the  proceedings.  the  lines,  and  Uie  remaining  19  were  held  for  a  farther 

e/Wjf  21s^.— Patrick  McCarthy,  John  Eamoragfa  and  examination. 
D.  F.  Mahan  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  expressing  Aug,  1«^.— Shortly  after  the  breakine  out  of  the  re- 
treasonable  lanffoage.  They  were  all  held  for  an  ex-  bellion  a  young  man  named  William  D.  Brown,  well 
amination.  Thomas  O'Leary  was  brought  from  the  known  in  South  Baltimore  as  a  shipbuilder,  left  here, 
city  jail,  where  he  had  been  some  time  upon  a  similar  went  south,  and  enlisting  in  the  I'ebel  army,  received 
ehai^.  Samuel  B.  Wilson  was  brought  in  as  a  refugee  a  captain's  commission.  In  the  recent  battle  near 
fh>m  the  South,  and  Henry  Kemp  and  Wm.  H.  Ward,  Gettysburg  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  was 
arrested  npon  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  They  took  the  buried  by  the  Federal  soldiers.  At  the  instance  of  bis 
oath  of  allegiance  and  were  discharged.  mother,  the  remains  were  exhumed  and  brought  to 

July  22<f.— The  following  cases  are  recorded  on  the  this  city  and  deposited  in  the  public  vault  of  the  cemc- 

.ji:*- ^i:_  A^x.^^  ^^ — .„^__    ..  .,..   «. .  _^     '.    ,.  ^«:  .  _.  _^ ..  ._  r__.  .^g  body  buried  in 

Coleman,  cashier 

„     .     ^ ^  , e  of  the  deceased, 

officer;  Joseph  Beehler  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  called  on  Gkneral  Schenck,  and  was  assured  that  no 
of  making  false  representations  concerning  the  position  interference  would  be  made  provided  that  the  pro- 
and  resources  of  the  enemy;  S.  Hamilton  Davis,  ar-  ceedings  were  conducted  without  display, 
rested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  rebel  spy ;  John  Krim.  Accordingly,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
arrested  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  desperate  rebel  ceased  assembled  at  the  cemetery  (public  notice  hav- 
and  with  having  been  in  the  rebel  army.  All  held  for  ing  been  given  in  the  newspapers),  and  attended  the 
a  farther  examination.  Henry  Fomer,  Moses  Hitson,  interment,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sticer  officiating.  As  soon 
Jacob  Ensor,  and  George  Lowers  were  arrested  upon  as  the  exercises  terminated  several  military  officers 
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appeared  and  arrestedeigbieoD  of  the  parfy.  Tbeywere  land  Club*'  is  therefore  saspended,  and  its  louse  of 

conducted  in  carriages  to  the  headquarters  of  CTeneral  meeting  taken  ]>08session  of  and  closed. 

Tyler,  in  the  Gilmer  House,  and  there  remained  until  In  the  execution  of  the  order  the  names  of  all  per- 

about  nine  o'clock,  when  Col.  Cheseborough,  of  the  sons  found  in  the  buildinjg,  and  of  all  who  belong  to 

staff  of  Gten.  Schenck,  appeared  and  released  the  whole  the  association,  and  of  all  who  habitually  frequent  it, 

par^  upoa  ti^ir  promise  to  appear  at  Qen.  Schenck'a  will  be  taken,  and  an  inventory  will  be  made  of  the 

neadquariers  this  morning  at  mne  o'clock.  property  and  records  of  the  papers  of  the  association^ 

There  were  many  persons  at  the  funeral^  includioe  and  the  same  held  subject  to  future  orders. 

a  number  of  ladies,  but  the  latter  were  not  arrested.  By  command  of  Major-Geueral  SCHEKCE. 

Of  the  parties  arrested  it  should  be  stated  that  at  least  Donn  Piatt, 

three  fourths  are  anoonditional  Union  men,  and  de*  Lieut.-Col.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

reloped  their  loye  of  country  even  on  the  19th  of  rri.^v  m*^              •  ^  v    j.i      i  v         •»      x  ^ 

jinrL  ^®  building  occupied  by  the  dub  "was  located 

Sept  12th.— EariT yesterday  morning  the  attention  of  on  the  corner  of  Fruiklin  and  Cathedral  streets, 

Major*Qen.SchencK  was  called  to  the  publication  in  the  and  their  interior  arrangements  were  said  to 

•*  Haltimore  BepubUcan  *nd  Argus  "  of  a  piece  of  po-  compare  fevoraUy  with  any  similar  association 

etry  called  the  "Southern  Cross."    This  production,  .     xt.   ^»-.„«j.-_      n^^^-^i  a^i.^^^!,  ««  ^^^az^^ 

which  brealhed  a  strong  Southern  spirit,  h&  been  pre-  >^  *^®  5^°^^-  .  ^«n«ral  8ohenok,m  sliding 

▼iously  published  here,  in  musical  sheets,  and  sup-  one  of  his  staff  to  take  possession  of  the  building, 

pressed,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  proprietors  of  the  announced  his  reasons  therefor.    The  princi- 

''  Argus  "  permitted  it  to  reappear  in  their  paper.    An  pal  one  was,  that  it  had  degenerated  mto  a  po- 

order  was  addressed  without  delay  to  Captain  French  \:tion\  r»liib  wbns«  mprnhpra  wafa  nnnnap^  tn 

of  the  provost-marshal's  guard  (CoL  Kah  being  sick)  1"^®*J,  cinD,  whose  memDers  were  opposed  to 

to  proceed  forthwith  and  arrest  the  publishers  and  ed-  *he  Federal   Government     A  few  members 

iter,  viz. :  Beale  H.  Richardson,  Frank  A.  Richardson,  were  present  when  the  military  entered,  on 

proprietors ;  and  Stephen  J.  Joice,  principal  editor.  Sunday  morning.      They  soon   retired.     Col. 

onto^dJStir^                                       ^^bSu*  ^*^*^  »*^^  ^^®"  ^^»*  ^^^^^°»  «^^^^  ^®  ^'°'- 

more  and  Gay  strata,  and  the  senior  partner  at  his  ^  ^^  removed,  and  an  inventory  be  taken  of 

residence,  Saratoga  street    They  were  conveyed  un-  the  ftcmitnre,  library,  wines,  and  other  stores. 

der  guard  to  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Fish,  comer  of  A  short  time  afterward  the  Alston  Association 

Eutaw  and  Camden  streets,  with  strict  ordera  not  to  Club  and  the  Germania  dub  houses  were  closed 

be  allowed  to  commumcate  with  any  person  whatever,  t^    ordftra  nf  fi ATiAml  flAhAnrk      TTia  nhiA^f  n€ 

Also  to  send  them  under  guard  beyond  the  Federal  f/  ^J^^^  ^^  General  BonencK.     ineoDject  ot 

lines  south,  by  way  of  thel)altimore  and  Ohio  Rail-  the  former  was  principally  for  the  promotion 

road,  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  not  re-  of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  looked 

turn  during  the  war.    The  wording  of  the  order  pre-  to  the  improvement  of  both  mind  and  body, 

eluded  them  from  receiving  •  c^^«fpo(.«]o^i°£.J2  in  reading  choice  works  of  science,  literature 

interview  with  the  membersof  their  families,  or  assist-  ^^,  ^  .    .^  vnn««^«  ««^  r,*i»^«  k««uv:A.i  «««.  - 

ance  of  any  kind,  and  at  the  hour  specified  they  were  2J«  ?tj  ^  .^"^^?^  and  Other  healttiful  games, 

rapidly  on  their  way  to  Dixie.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  lead- 

[Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Joice  ing  press  of  bhe  city  : 

^"*f?tLr  l^cL^„*?« S tln^hW  ?rP^"d"nTl2^  of  mil";  There  are  many  loyal  men  who  belong  to  these  two 

ing  either  a  change  ot  ^^ioth^J^J^*  foliar  of  money  ^^^^  gtaiding  in  society  is  ceitunly  uuques- 

to  supply  .^»  ^»^«^>^*  8if*"«®^^"°^  J  Ku  fa  *  S2  tionable,  and  some  ofthese  complain  of  the  execution 

time  was  he  allowed  to  see  a  member  of  his  family  ^        ^^        ^^^  deprives  them  of  all  the  benefits 

before  bemg  burned  away ;  his  wile  and  children  were  Sev  fomeriv  enSoved  si^^^^ 

entirely  ignorant  of  his  arrest  and  banishment  until  Zlu^&":i^J^i  SS f tteT  ^e'pr^nf  aT 

after  he  was  on  his  way  from  home.      Neither  did  Mrs.  minisSation.    Some  members  of  the  Germania  have 

Richardson  see  her  husband  or  give  him  clothes  or  had  an  interview  with  Col.  Piatt,  chiefof  the  general's 

money].    Mr.  Beale  H.  Richardson  is  about  sixty  years  g^^ff^  ^^  h^y^  offered  to  pn>duoe  their  constitution, 

of  age,  has  published  the  **  Republican  and  Argus ''  for  papers,  and  lists  of  members  for  examination,  but  they 

a  period  of  about  twenty  years.    His  son,  Frank  Rich*  ^re  assured  that  if  all  the  members  will  take  an  oath  of 

ardson,  succeeded  to  the  chief  proprietorship  of  the  allegiance  their  fine  building  shall  be  reopened,  and 

paper  about  four  years  since ;  and  Mr.  Joice  has  been  thus  the  matter  stands.    The  fact  is  that  General 

editing  the  paper  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Schenck'a  duties,  especiaUy  within  the  past  two  weeks. 

Arrests  were  also  made  for  similar  causes  in  have  been  so  oneroas,  requiring  almost  constant  labor, 

several  counties  of  the  State.  S**  t\  cannot  .be  .expected  to  give  such  matters  a 

o^Tv^iii  wuMwo  vi  i-iic  ^w»w.  thorough  investigation  at  present.    Let  the  members 

On  the  27th  of  June  General  Schenck  caused  exeroiM  patience,  cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment, 

the  following  order  to  be  issued :  and  it  may  be,  ere  long,  that  their  difficulties  and  in- 


Speeial  Order. 


oonyeniences  will  terminate. 


more 
I  of  this 


HEAi,Qul.T.Es,Mn>i,'L.  D.rA.™.»T.  I  ^^  <^^®,.2d  of  July,  Gen.  Schenck  issued  a 

Eioimi  arxt  Corps,               V  proclamation  prohibiting  the  citizens  of  Balti- 

_,                     .  ..^^''™^.^^'f*^'ii^'^*^i^^riV.  more  city  and  county  from  keeping  arms  in 

There  is  an  association  existing  in  the  city  of  Haiti-  xi,  •«  ^^„««„*;^„  ««1a1«.   .^^..^vH^^    -.„  ^«.^i««<.a«» 

ore  known  as  the  "  Maryland  Club."    The  meetings  ^^^^^  possession  unl^S  enroUed  as  volunteer 

this  body,  and  of  those  who  frequent  its  rooms,  or  compames  for  the  deience  Of  tneir  homes. 


are  entertained  by  ite  members,  take  plaoe  at  a  build-  The  execution  of  the  order  was  intrusted  to 

ing  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Charles  streete.  De-  Gen.  E.  B.  Tyler,  assisted  by  the  provost-mar- 

parting  fronj  the  onginal  character  and  purposes  of  ite  ^^      ^  ^  f    /      U^      j^^  t^n  o'clock,  Mar- 

institttUon,  this  club  has  for  a  long  time  past  degener-  "J*  ,  'Vt"       Ir  ^*  k"""^'     ^t"  "r^-f  ^^      ^T 

ated  into  a  resort  for  those  who  are  disaffected  toward  shal  Vannostrand  appeared  at  headquarters, 

the  Qovernment,  hostile  to  its  legally  constituted  au-  when  the  Slst  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Col. 

thorities,  and  who  give  countenance,  encouragement,  Sprague,  were  placed  at  his  disposal.     The 

and  aid  to  the  unnatural  and  causeless  rebenion  by  subsequent  proceedings  were  thus  described 

which  our   institutions   and  national   integrity   are    iv«.  «.k«  «*~«^  ««#i,^«:*«  «v^ ^^^4.^a  , 

sought  to  be  overthrown.  So  dangerous  and  misbhiev-  ^7  ^^^  s^me  authority  above  quoted : 

ous  an  association  cannot  be  permitted  longer  to  main-  These  men  acted  in  concert  with  the  police,  and  be- 

loin  this  attitude  in  a  loyal  community.    The  "  Mary-  ing  formed  into  parties  of  three  and  four,  were  soon 
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diligentlj  engaged  in  searching  the  houses,  partica-  that  free  white  labor  will  not  enter  tbe  State 

larljr  those  occupied  by  suspected  parties.    Furniture  ^o  supply  the  place  of  the  free  colored  laborer 

3of.TS^tT.y41e^p^1^e"dl^,rdS  whUeVery  continues  to  erist  here     Thia.at 

the  dwellings,  they  were  placed  therein.    In  many  in-  once  gives  a  new  value  to  the  institution  which 

stances  the  residences  of  citizens  known  to  be  loyal  to  no  loyal  man  desires  should  be  permanent,  and 

the  Government  were  not  searched,  but  from  others  lehich  it  has  been  both  hoped  and  conceded 

were  wthered  muskets,  carbines,  "flfs,  revolFere  of  ^j^  ^^  destroy,  and  which,  likewise, 

all  kinds,  sabres,  bayonets,  swords,  bird  and  duckmg  "  ^  a  ^:«:„i.«„*«^^  !,««  t™.,^!,*  «=  *X  1,^1?.%^^  d 

guns,  in  ionsideAible  quantities.    Some  of  theowneiS  the  Administration  has  taught  us  to  believe  it 

took  the  precaution  to  attach  their  names  to  the  weap-  was  its  policy  to  rid  us  of  forever.'' 
ons  taken,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  them  at  no        It  was  also  urged  that  the  course  pursued  by 

distant  day.    In  some  instances  parties  refused  toper-  q^i  Birney  of  enlisting  none  but  free  persons, 

^f^rt^'eJ^^nii^aU^^^^^^  ""'''  "^"^  "'  ''''^'''  ,^ould  double  the  value^f  slave  property,  and 

On  the  Bd  of  July,  Gen.  Schenck  issued  the  ^tt  ^tSl  rv7nirnt!'^TS^^^^^ 

following  proclamation:  result,  they  urged  that  slaves  should  tear  their 

BzAjHivxwt«agii^^n^^A^^,  >  proportion  of  the  public  burden,  and  should  bo 

Baltimobb,  July  dd,  1868. )  enlisted  equally  with  the  free  persons  of  color. 

To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  our  National  Inde-  xjje  views  of  the  expediency  of  such  enlist- 

servance.    One  single  and  appropriate  demonstration  The  affirmative  was  argued  m  the  public  press 

all  can  make.    Let  every,  man  on  that  day  show  his  by  Judge  Hugh  L.  Bond,  and  the  negative  by 

colors.  I  request  and  recommend,  therefore,  that  every  Governor  Bradford.    The  views  of  the  Gov- 

Ba?Sm?re  sWf  hlvV  duSTav^^^^^  ernment  were  doubtless  expressed  in  the  fol- 

from  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to  L  p.  m.,  &e  American  flag!  lowing  letter  of  Judge  Advocate  General  Holt : 
Let  this  be  done,  the  ensfsn  being  large  or  small,  ac-  .  Junos  Adtocatb  Okioeral^s  Omos,  ) 

cording  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of  each  per-  Augtut  2G(A^  18G3.       f 

son,  and  the  city  will  be  clothed  with  the  elorious  and  jjon.  R  M,  Sianton,  Seeretary  of  War : 
honored  emblem  of  our  nationality.    If  there  be  anv        Sir— I  have  read  and  carerulfy  considered  the  letter 

spot  where  it  does  not  appear,  its  absence  there  will  ©f  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  addressed  to  yourself  un- 

only  prove  that  patnotio  hewts  do  not  b^^  beneath  der  date  of  the  15th  inst,  and  mainly  concur  in  his 

that  roof.  BOB^T  C.  SCHENCK,  views,  which  are  certainly  presented  with  much  force. 

Major-General  Commanding.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  employ  for  the  sup- 


Some  resistance  was  made  to  the  enrolling  pression  of  the  rebellion  persons  of  African  descent 
^.ficers  under  the  acts  of  Congress  providing  held  to  service  or  labor  un<fer  the  local  law,  rests  firmlv 
<•        jA.  tj.*         X    ^  -jf    ^  .^on  two  distmct  grounds :  First,  as  Fbopertt  :   Both 

for  a  draft  or  conscription.  In  Harford  county,    ^^^  organic  law.  and  the  usages  of  <Jur  institutions 


in  July,  the  barn  of  an  enrolling  officer  and  under  5,  recognize  fully  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 

another  citizen  were  burned.    An  assessment  ment  to  seize  and  api>ly  to  pubUo  use  private  propertv, 

was  immediately  ordered  by  Gen.  Schenck  of  ?<»  making  compensation  therefor.  What  the  use  may  be 

■fV.,.A<^  tK/vnaATi^  ^>viiA»a  «*^^^  u,vA«arvn«  ir.«^n.««  to  which  it  18  to  bc  apphed  docs  uot  coter  luto  tfao  qucs- 

three  thousand  dollaw,  upon  "  nersons  known  tj^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^t  to  iSLke  the  seizure,  which  is  untfam- 

to  be  aisaffected  to  the  loyal  Crovernment  of  melledin  its  exercise  save  by  the  single  condition  men- 

the  country  and  encouragers  of  rebellion,  and  tioned. 

who  reside  within  six  miles  from  the  points  Secondly,  as  Pansora:  While  those  of  African  de- 

whftra  ihtk  hArna  wprA  burnt  "     "PniiH-ftPTi  hnn-  ■<^®°*  beld  to  service  or  labor  in  several  of  the  States, 

A^I%  11     ^^°®  ^^^^     !i  •   "ru  ^®""^®®'^,  '^"^  occupy  under  the  laws  of  such  SUtes  the  status  ol 

dred  dollars  were  assessed  m  bke  manner  to  pay  propeHy.  they  occupy  also  under  the  Federal  Govem- 

for  the  destruction  of  buildings  in  Anne  Arun-  ment  the  status  of  ^'^persons."    They  are  referred  to 

del  county.  to  nomine  in  the  Constitution  of  the  tlnited  States,  and 

The  enlistment  of  colored  men  for  the  army  »* »  °<^*  ?«  P'^PJ^i  ^'^^  ? '*  P®"^"*  "  i^l^  ^^^^  "^ 

oooasioned  much  excitement  ih  the  State.  Thi  SS^ercortuL'nrel^^^^^^^ 

white  male  population  of  Maryland  in  1860,  lion  and  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Govcm- 

was  256,839 ;  the  free  colored  male  89,746,.  ment. 

and  the  male  slaves,  44,313.     Col.  Birney  was  The  obligation  of  all  persons— irrespective  of  creed 

authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  July,  or  color-to  bear  arms  if  physically  capable  of  doing 

*«  A«i:-«.  4.v«  A.««  ««  «r^-  i  I   \r.            •          t2  so*  in  defence  of  the  Government  under  which  they 

to  eiJist  the  free  negroes  into  the  service.    It  n^e,  and  by  which  they  are  protected,  is  one  that  is 

was  decided  by  the  War  Department  to  credit  universally  acknowledged  and  enforced.    Correspond- 

colored  troops  to  the  State,  the  same  as  any  log  to  this  obligation  is  the  duty  resting  on  those 

other  troops.    The  enlistment  occasioned  the  ^^^^  ^>th  the  administration  of  the  Government, 

absconding  of  slaves  in  large  numbers,  and  led  e^He  ^bt  SST Ll^  'tm^^^  ^ll^""^^ 

to  the  discassion  of  various  questions.     By  ognized  both  this  obligation  on  the  one  hand  and  this 

those  who  were  non-slavehulders  it  was  urged,  duty  on  the  other,  when,  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act 

that  to  take  away  from  the  State  the  hearty,  of  I7th  July,  1862,  it  was  enacted  that  "the  President 

atronir  and  ahla  frAA  hltinVn  wlin  ^\\^^  tha  man  ^  *°^  ^®  *•  hereby  authorized  to  receive  into  the  ser- 

swong,  ana  awe  tree  Dlacks  wno  Oia  tne  man-  ^j^  ^f  ^^  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 

ual  labor  on  the  farms  of  the  seven  compara-  ing  intrenchmente,  or  performing  camp  service,  or  any 

tively  free  counties  of  the  State  and  in  the  city  other  labor,  or  any  military  or  naval  service,  for  which 

of  Baltimore,  would  leave  those  sections  of  tbey  may  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African  de- 

the  State  without  kbor,  or  else  compel  them,  f«°*»  "i'Uf  *"  f  ?*^"*  shall  be  enrolled  and  organized 

♦Ti*  «,^«*  1^  -1  ^^^4.:^^     ^^  *i,^  c*  *.\  4.^  1  iji  under  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 

the  most  loyal  sections  of  the  State,  to  hire  stitution  and  faws,  as  the  President  may  prescribe." 

slave  labor.     They  said:    *'It  is  well  known  The  terms  of  this  act  are  without  restriction,  and  no 
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difltiDCtioii  is  mide»  or  was  iDtended  to  be  made,  be-  oonntr ;  Slaughter's  Creek,  Dorchester  oonntr ;  Prin- 

tween  persoos  of  African  descent  held  to  serrice  or  eess  Ann  Wharf,  Somerset  county ;  Forrest  Wharf;  St 

Labor,  and  those  not  BO  held.  Mary's  county:   Leonardtown,   St   Mary's   county; 

The  President  is  empowered  to  receire  them  all  into  Benedict,  Charles   county;   Lower  Marlboro,  Calvert 

the  military  service  and  to  assign  them  such  duty  as  county;  Monocaey,  Fredericlt  county;   Ha^rstown, 

they  may  be  found  comi)etent  to  perform.    The  tena-  Washington  county ;  Annapolis,  Anne  Arundel  county ; 

cious  and  brilliant  valor  displayed  by  troops  of  this  Ellioott's  Mills,  Howard  county;  Chenystone  Creek, 

race,  at  Port  Hudson,  Milliken's  Bend  and  Fort  Wag-  Northampton  county,  Ya. ;  Cbesconessez  Creek,  Ac- 

ner,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  the  President  and  comae  county. 

to  the  country  the  character  of  the  service  of  which  All  claims  by  allesed  owners  of  slaves  who  may  be 

they  are  capable.    In  the  interpretation  given  to  the  enlisted  will  be  laid  oefore  the  board  appointed  by  the 

Enrollment  Act,  free  persons  of  African  descent  are  President,  and  consisting  of  Hugh  E.  Bond,  Thomas 

treated  as  *'  citizens  of  the  United  States,''  ia  the  sense  Timmons,  and  L.  E.  Stranehn.    The  board  will  hold 

of  the  law,  and  are  everywhere  being  drafted  into  the  its  session  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

military  service.  Bolls  and  recruiting  lists  will  be  furnished  the  board 

In  reference  to  the  other  class  of  persons  of  this  race  for  public  information,  end  on  demand  exhibited  to 

— ^those  held  to  service  or  labor— the  12th  section  of  any  person  claiming  that  his  or  her  slave  had  been  en- 

the  act  of  17th  July  is  still  in  full  force,  and  the  Pre*-  Ustea. 

ident  may  in  his  discretion  receive  them  into  the  army  Claims  must  be  presented  within  ten  days  after  the 
and  assign  them  such  field  of  duty  as  he  may  deem  filing  of  the  said  rolls.  No  claims  will  be  received  or 
them  prepared  to  occupy.  In  view  of  the  loyalty  of  entertained  from  any  person  who  is  or  has  been  en- 
this  race,  and  of  the  obstinate  courage  which  they  nave  gased  in  rebellion  agamst  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
shown  themselves  to  possess,  they  certainly  constitute  ed^tates,  or  who  in  any  way  has  siven  aid  or  shall 
at  this  crisis  in  our  history  a  most  powerful  and  relia-  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  or  the  Government; 
ble  arm  of  the  public  defence.  Whether  this  arm  shall  and  all  claimants  shall  file  with  their  claims  an  oaUi  of 
now  be  oxertea  is  not  a  question  of  power  or  right,  but  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
purely  of  policy,  to  be  determined  by  the  estimate  CoL  Wm.  Bimey,  2d  United  States  colored  troops, 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  recruitin^^  and  mustering  officer  for  the  State  of  Ma- 
are  engaged,  and  of  the  necessity  that  presses  to  bring  ryland,  will  furnish  officii  copies  of  all  muster-in  rolls 
this  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  a  dose.  A  man  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  above  board, 
precipitated  into  a  struggle  for  bis  life,  on  land  or  sea,  Any  citizen  of  Maiyland  who  shall  offer  his  or  her 
instinctively  and  almost  necessarily  puts  forth  every  slave  for  enlistment  into  the  military  service  shall,  if 
energy  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  eagcriy  seizes  such  slave  be  accepted,  receive  from  the  recruiting  of- 
upon  every  source  of  strength  within  his  grasp ;  and  ficer  a  certificate  thereof,  with  a  descriptive  list  of  such 
a  nation  battling  for  existence,  that'  does  not  do  the  slave,  and  become  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  ser- 
samc,  may  well  be  regarded  as  neither  wise  nor  obe-  vice  or  labor  of  said  slave  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
dient  to  tnat  great  law  of  self-preservation,  from  which  three  hundred  dollars,  upon  filing  with  the  above 
are  derived  our  most  urgent  and  solemn  duties.  That  board  a  valid  deed  of  manumission  and  release,  and 
there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  making  satisfactory  proof  of  title;  and  any  slave  so 
soldiers  of  African  descent,  is  undeniable ;  it  is,  how-  onlistinff  shall  bo  forever  thereafter  free, 
ever,  rapidly  giving  way  and  never  bad  any  founda-  All  enlistments  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
tion  in  reason  or  loyalty.  It  originated  with  and  has  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  829,  current  series, 
been  diligently  nurtured  by  those  la  sympathy  with  War  Department, 
the  rebellion,  aid  its  utterance  at  this  moment  is  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
necessarily  in  the  interests  of  treason.  C  W.  FOSTER,  Assistant  Adj't-Gen*l  Volunteers.    • 

Should  the  President  feel  that  the  public  interests         a^rAy  -rtao  4.i*«  vit^^^au:^^   ^^  *-k^  «i ^»  4.^ 

require  that  he  shall  exert  the  power  with  which  he  is  ^^^^^  ^??  ^®  disposition  of  the  slaves  to 

clothed  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  17th  July,  his  cross  the  lines ^  and  enter  the  service  m  the 

action  should  be  in  subordination  to  the  constitutional  counties  bordering  on  the  city  of  Washington, 

principle  which  exacts  that  compensation  shall  be  that  patrols  were  established  by  the  owners  to 

made  for  private  property  devoted  to  the  pubUc  uses.  ^  ^^          rphns  most  of  them  were  stop- 

Ajust  compensation  to  loyal  claimants  to  the  service  \  v  r       1\    ***«"  i;  j\.v  •     I^.     x-     ''*'"i; 

or  labor  of  persons  of  Afncan  descent  enlisted  in  our  P^d  before  they  reached  their  destination.     Jt 

army,  would  accord  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  was  distinctly  asserted  by  the  press  in  Sep- 

Government  and  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  tember  that  in  twelve  months,  with  or  without 

Soldiera  of  this  class,  after  having  perilled  their  glave  enlistments,  there  would  not  be  a  slave  in 

lives  m  defence  of  the  Republic,  could  not  be  reen-  ■u"«»«.i«r»;i   «,i,^  a^^^i^^a  4.^  v^  4?*-^  ^«^»*.«.  ♦v*.^ 

sbved  without  a  national  ^shonir  revolting  and  un^  Maryland  who  desired  to  be  free  except  the 

endurable  for  all  who  are  themselves  worthy  to  be  free,  aged  and  mnrm. 

The  compensation  made,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  But  another  and  still  more  important  ques- 

entirely  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  clwmanU:  so  tion  came  under  discussion  during  the  latter 

r±T{h;*wi^tri'::?lS^ofc:°e.t?'lorth:  Partofaeyear.    It^tedtothaemncipa- 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  symbolized  by  the  fiag  ^^on  of  the  slaves.    The  development  of  the 
which  they  have  followed  and  defended.  views  on  this  subject  IS  shown  m  the  move- 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ments  of  the  political  organizations.    On  the 

J.  HOLT,  Judge  Advocate  General.  28d  of  May,  1861,  a  Union  State  convention      y 

These  views  were  subsequently  adopted  in  was  convened  at  Baltimore  which  defined  the  ^ 

the  action  of  the  Government  as  appears  by  position  of  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  and 

the  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War :  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Oen- 

War  DBPARTMairr,  AnjuTAirr  Okhbhal's  Omca,      )  tral  Committee ;  Under  the  auspices  of  this 

BuaiAu  Foa xus  OaoAinzATioK orC^^^              j.  committee  a  State  convention  was  assembled, 

In  accordance  with  orders  fhom  the  President  of  the  oflScers  nominated,  and  the  State  election  held 
United  States,  the  following  reciruitinjy^  stations  have  in  November  of  that  year.  In  the  progress  of 
been  established  for  colored  troops  m  the  State  of  events  Union  Leagues  were  organized  through- 
Maryland:  Baltimore;  Havre  rfe  Grace,  Hartford  j.  ^^^  g^^  j^j  j^  represented  by  the 
county;  Broad  Creek,  Cecil  county;  Cheatertown,  }^  u.v»^v«w«,  .««  fr^.^  x^y.^v^i/^u  ly  ^^ 
Kent  county;  Queenstown,  Queen  Anne's  county;  Grand  League  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
Kent  Island  Landing,  Kent  county;  Oxford,  Talbot  the  spnng  of  1868,  the  Union  men  desired  a 
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conieronoe  and  organizatioiL  "  tliat  tbey  might  coantiy  who  now  sUnd  in  hoHtile  •rray  on  the  soil  of 

be  able  more  effectaaUy  to  sastain  the  Nation-  ^l^^^^  ®*«^  ^  ^"«  **^  ^^  ^*  ^^^''^  ^  nauonal 

al  Administration  in  its  great  straggles."    In  ^^^laolv^,  ad.  That  it  is  the  paramoani  duty  of  erery 

response  to  resolutions  of  a  mass  meeting  m  citizen  to  proclaim  hia  unwavering  anpport  of  the 

Cumberland  on  April  80th,  the  Grand  League  Union  of  these  States  as  the  onlj  aafegoard  agaioat 

issued  a  caU  for  a  State  convention  to  assem-  ^^^^  anajcbjr  and  foreign  inteijerence:  that  m 

vi^  i^  -D  i4.:w.^.^  yv«   Tr.«^  ifl*i«      Ti»^  Aikii  •»««  the  Union  and  Constitution  majbe  found  the  quiet, 

ble  m  Bdtimore  on  June  16th.    The  call  was  f„i  „,^    ^^            pj^^i^  iU   that^  eaS 

addressed  to  "all  persons  who  support  the  tefall  a  iust  and  law-abiding   people;    and   that 

whole  policy  of  the  Goyernment  in  suppress-  we  should  now  and  ibrever  disoountenanoe  ewetr 

\  irut  the  rebellion."    Meantime  a  meeting  of  «ffoii.  from  whaterer  quwter,  to  sever  the  bonds 

/     Conservative  Union  men  representing  about  ^^,^*^*  •^  ^°°«  '^^^  »•  ^""^^^^  "^  harmony  as  a 

'  half  of  the  counties  of  the  StiOe  was  held  in  Hgt^hed,  8d,  That  her  unquestionable  duty  is  to 

Baltimore  on  May  14th,  which  resulted  in  a  stand  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  our  country 

meeting  of  the  State  Central  Committee  above  in  the  firm,  unflinching  prosecution  of  a  war  wickedly 

mentioned,  by  whom  a  State  convention  was  SSS?**""  "V  ^'  ^^"l^^  ~""^  alacrity  every 

li ,   4  r     '    "1        T         <*«ji      rriL                  i.«  effort  to  croato  disunion  bv  ihe  formation  of  parties  or 

called  to  meet  on  June  28d.    The  convention  factions  opposed  to  the  Government  or  injurious  to  the 

called  for  June  16th  met  and  adopted  the  fol-  ConstitoUon ;  and  with  patriotic  seal,  to  cast  aside  all 

lowing  resolutions:  personal  predilections;  all  differences  upon  subordi- 
nate measorss  of  State  pdicyt  so  that  by  unity  of  pur* 

Hesolved,  That  the  unconditional  Union  men  of  Ma-  pose  and  unity  of  acUon  the  Union  itself  shall  be 

rylaud  ought  to  vote  for  no  candidate  for  Congress  adeemed  and  perpetuated. 

who  does  not  avow  himself  in  favor  of  giving  a  hearty  BeaoUnd,  4th,  That  as  the  swoitl  alone  is  tendered  to 

support  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  Administration,  qs  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  we  have  no  alternative 

and  pledge  himself  to  enter  and  abide  by  the  Aomin-  |^(  the  aooeptanoe  of  that  sad  arbitrament;  that  i«- 

istration  caucus  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  bellkm  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  politics ;  that  this 

sentatives.  convention  ignores  all  issues,  l€tcal  or  national,  but 

Besolvedy  That  the  unconditional  Union  men  of  those  of  war,  until  treason  shall  succumb  before  an 

Maryland  ought  to  nominate  and  vote  for  no  candidate  offended  people. 

for  the  General  Assembly  who  does  not  pledge  himself  \^  \                ,        -         ,  ,    ,     . 

to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  to  assemble  at  the  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  declaring  that 

earliest  practicable  period.  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  should  make 

J8.*o/e;«/.  That  the  policy  of  emancipation  ought  to  provision  for  submitting  to   the  people  the 

be  inaugurated  m  Maryland.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  \  constituaonal  con- 

They  made  no  nominations  but  appointed  a  vention.     They  nominated  S.  B.  Maffit   for 

committee  of  conference  and  adjourned  to  the  comptroller,  and   Wm.  L.  W.  Seabrook    for 

28d.    The  only  general  officers  to  be  chosen  at  commissioner,  and  adjourned.    The  convention 

the  election  in  November  were  a  comptroller  called  by  the  Grand  League  after  the  fiulure  of    y/' 

and  commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.    Mem-  the  Committee  of  Conference  tc|^tgree,  nomina« 

hers  of  Congress  from  districts  were  also  to  be  ted  H.  H.  Goldsborough  for  controller,  and 

chosen.    On  the  28d  both  conventions  assem-  Wm.  K  W.  Seabrook,  above  mentioned,  for 

bled.    They  were   designated,  for^  distinction  commissioner.    The  following  resolutions,  of- 

sake,  as  the  Union  League  Convention,  and  the  fered  by  a  member,  were  unanimously  adopted, 

State  Central  Committee   Convention.     The  and  the  convention  adjourned : 

Committee  of  Conference  of  the  former  pro-  ry    i   j  m^  ^^^  xr  -             *•»»     •»    ^ 

latter,  that  botn   conventions  snoula  acnonm  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 

Hne  die^  after  uniting  in  a  call  for  a  third  con-  restoration  of  the  National  aothority  throughout  the 

vention  to  meet  at  a  riiture  day  for  the  purpose  Repnbhc.    _^  ^  ^       .            ^   , .      . 

of  making  nominations.    The  latter  committee  ,^^iS^'i«^^,^"^ 

declined  the  proposition,  and   as  the  former  ^thout  suppor^Seidminiatration  of  ttw  Nation- 

/    made  its  adoption  an  alternative,  both  commit-  at  Government;  that  the  administratioo  of  the  Na- 

^     tees  separated.  tional  Government  is  confined  by  the  Constitution  to 

The  convention  called  by  the  State  Commit-  f\  President,  assisted  ki  the»  several  spheres  of 

tflA  th<»n   Ailnnteil   tliA  follnwinir    with   nthftr  H"*^  ^^  "*®  administrative  departments;  and  that 

tee  tnen  attoptea  me  louowing,  witU  otner  therefore,  while  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the                       J 

resolutions :  press  should  not  be  arbitrarily  infii^ed,  therefore 

The  State  of  Maryland,  faithful  as  ever  to  the  prin-  *^\?*®*5"'?*:  *f  *^  PreMdent,  and  the  general  poUcy 

ciples  of  national  unity  and  independence  which  Sctu-  9^  ^*?  administration,  should,  under  the  present  try- 

atSd  our  forefathers ;  firm  in  its  reliance  on  the  Govern-  "^  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  sustouied  by  aU 

ment  they  founded,  and  undiatfrtied  in  ita  trust  by  true  patnots  fai  a  q>irit  of  generous  confidence,  and 

the  two  years  of  war  which  have  deluged  our  fiel<b  °^?  thwarted  by  ci^tious  ontaqism  or  factious  oppo- 

with  blood,  sends  these  her  delegates  from  every  quar-  sition. 

ter  of  her  territory  to  renew  her  solemn  pledge  to  the  xhe  division  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State 

world  m  behalf  of  that  Constitutional  Government  of  „^„  y,^^^^\^S17^      /w\.-«f ^  J-^  Jl? 

the  United  States,  which  for  more  than  three  quarters  now  became  complete.    One  party  WM  desig- 

of  a  century  compelled  the  respect  of  mankind  and  nated  as  Umon  men  and  the  other  as  Uncondi- 

secured  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  ita  tional  Union  men;  and   emancipation  became 

people.                      *.^..    ....            ..  one  of  the  moat  important  subjects  of  difiouBsion 

pJ^*S*°?^*''i?r?'^''*"''^i*'***~"''*°*'*'^     •  •  in  the  political  canvass.    Onthelltiiof  Sep- 

BetolMdy  Ist,  That  we  consider  it  our  proud  pnvi-  :      V    *^Yv    iST  2r%  ^  i  7^         .A      .        ^  *^ 

lese  to  republish  our  faith,  and  to  set  forth  our  deter-  tember  the  btate  Central  Committee  issued  an 

mmation  m  the  face  of  those  enemies  of  our  common  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which  thejf 
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aaj  that  it  is  evident,  in  their  opinion,  that  a 
party  entertaining  more  nltra  views  than  they 
would  deem  it  prudent  or  advisable  to  sanc- 
tion—demanding  peremptory  emancipation, 
without  regard  to  constitutional  rights,  or  even 
the  reasonable  convenience  of  those  who  have 
been  heretofore,  and  are  now,  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  Maryland,  have 
indicated  a  purpose  to  make  this  the  para- 
mount and  leading  issue  in  the  approaching 
canvass,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  Union  party.  They  further 
say: 

Whatever  shape  this  morement  may  assnme,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  by  cooserrative  men,  whether 
the  aggravation  of  feeling  it  is  certain  to  prodnoe, 
may  not  hare  the  effect  of  retarding  rather  than 
facilitating  the  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished. 
The  only  regular  and  constitutional  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  subject  like  this,  is  by  direct  appeal  to  the  peo* 
pie  in  the  modes  which  they  have  chosen  to  indicate.^ 
Any  eflbrt  to  precipitate  a  more  speedy  settlement  of 
the  question,  unless  by  common  consent,  is  hardly 
likely  to  receive  the  countenance  of  any  lufgo  portion 
of  our  citizens,  whether  for  or  against  the  mstitation 
of  slaverqr  in  Maryland.  This  committee  cannot  nn* 
derstand  m  what  manner  immediate  emancipation  is 
proposed  to  be  brought  about,  unless  by  the  interpo* 
sition  of  a  power  beyond  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State.  The  minority  as  well  as  the  majority  have 
rights,  and  they  will  claim  to  be  heard  in  the  finsl 
settlement  of  this  question*  We  can  approach  the 
subject  but  in  one  way. 

when  a  State  Convention  is  called  to  assemble,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  brinff  up  an  asitation  looking 
to  the  fullest  interchange  of  opinion,  before  the  final 
adoj>tion  of  any  plan,  by  the  only  recognised  body  to 
which  all  such  subjecU  of  right  belong.  That  time 
has  not  ret  come.  The  people  have  already  become 
dissatisned  with  the  radical  views  of  many  who  have 
taken  sides  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  believea  that  they 
have  never  been  more  united  than  in  their  purpose 
to  rebuke  the  ultra  spirit  which  has  shown  itselC 
This  committee  will  be  slow  to  believe,  that  in  a  Stete, 
loyal  as  Maryland  is  known  to  be,  the  power  of  this 
Government  will  be  used  in  forcing  an  issue  which 
cannot  fail  to  throw  a  damper  upon  the  efibrto  of 
Union  men.  Slavery,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  head 
and  front  of  this  rebellion.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
both  North  and  South  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
agitation  for  years  past.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for  rio- 
lenoe  and  a  disregard  of  constitutional  law  that  such 
has  been  the  working  of  our  political  system.  The 
evil  of  slavery  attaches  equally  to  those  who  formed 
our  Federal  donstitutioo,  as  to  the  Border  States  men 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  innocently  connected 
with  it 

The  Union  men  of  the  Stete  of  Mairland,  repre- 
sented by  this  Committee,  belong  to  all  parties,  and 
they  have  made  common  cause  in  this  great  conflict 
fur  the  life  of  the  Republic.  Emancipationisto  and 
slaveholders  stend  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support  of 
the  Government  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  Stete  of  Maryland  should  avail  herself  of  an  early 
occasion  to  adopt  some  principle  of  gradual  and  com- . 
pensated  emancipation ;  and  there  are  those  again 
who  believe  that  during  the  existence  of  this  rebellion', 
and  while  the  Stete  is  virtually  under  military  con- 
trol~a  larg^  section  being  still  held  under  martial 
law— it  is  advisable  in  order  to  secure  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  a  common  effort  to  restore  the  Union,  to 
i^ore  alt  side  issues,  and  move  in  solid  phalanx, 
with  one  object  and  one  purpose  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion. 

There  is  still  another  class  who,  convinced  by  every 
day's  experience  of  the  ruinous  effecte  of  this  war 
apon  the  Border  Stetes,  believe  that  those  who  cling 


moat  to  the  idea  of  immediate  emancipation,  must  be 
unreasonable  indeed,  if  they  could  desire  a  more  rapid 
chan^  than  that  which  is  now  jg^oing  on,  and  has  left 
the  institution  of  slavery  within  our  limits  already 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  contending  for.  Upon 
one  point,  however,  there  is  entire  aooord,  and  that  is, 
that  the  safely  and  int^rity  of  this  Union  rises  above 
every  other  issue,  whether  public  or  private ;  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Government,  whether  slaveiy  is 
recognized  or  not,  must  be  sustained  in  putting  dfown 
this  rebellion. 

On  the  16th  of  September  the  Unconditional 
Union  State  Oommittee,  appointed  by  the  oon« 
yention  which  assembled  on  Jane  16th,  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which 
they  say : 

We  disavow  all  measures  for  the  violent  abrogation 
of  slavery  in  our  midst  We  claim  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  prerogatives  as  American  citizens  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  discuss  fairly,  end  finally  to  dispose 
of^  this  evil  I  and  we  hereby  solemnly  declare  it  to  be 
our  conviction  that  the  dignity,  the  honor,  and  the 

}>ro8perity  of  our  people  alike  demand  that  we  should 
egally  and  coustitntionally  abolish  the  institution  at 
the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  best  intereste 
of  the  Stete,  and  the  permanent  welfare,  stability,  and 
unity  of  the  nation. 

Since  *'the  people  know  that  the  substence  (of 
slavery)  is  already  gone^  and  that  only  the  skeleton 
has  been  left,''  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 
the  skeleton  is  removed  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
true  intereste  of  the  State  and  the  nation ;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  can  ooly  be  ac- 
complished by  at  oDce  bringing  the  people  face  to  face 
with  it  in  the  election  of  such  men  ouly  as  are  willing 
to  discharge  their  whole  constitutional  duty  by  accept- 
ing their  full  measure  of  responsibility  m  calling  a 
Constitntional  Convention  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable. 

We  are  admonished  by  the  refusal  of  the  last  Union 
Legislature  to  provide  for  taking  the  sense  of  the 
people  in  respect  to  a  Convention,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  take  for  granted,  because  a  candidate  is  heartily  in 
-favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  therefore  he  will 
favor  the  earliest  removal  of  its  producing  cause,  or 
give  to  the  people  the  opportunity  so  to  declare. 

That  men  woo  seek  to  legislate  in  this  crisis  need 
first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
the  great  disturoing  interest  is.  we  think,  abundantly 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  **  Convention  Bill "  which 
passed  the  House  of  Delegates  last  year,  and  which 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  the  verj  last  night  of 
the  session,  cooteined  a  dause  that  the  Convention 
therein  provided  for  should  *'  not  alter  or  abolish  the 
relation  of  msster  and  slave,  aa  it  now  existe  in  the 
Stete." 

In  presenting  the  nominees  of  the  Unconditional 
Union  party  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land we  desire  to  have  no  concealment  of  our  views  or 
their  own.  We  believe  a  manly,  frank  course  is  the 
best,  and  that  true  men  will  despise  hjrpocrisy  and 
subterfuge  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  penl^  and  recog- 
nize hostility  to  the  Government,  oonceal  itself  under 
whateyer  ^rment  of  loyalty  it  may,  or  call  itself  by 
what  title  it  may  choose. 

Fellow-citisens,  the  men  we  present  to  you  are  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  Administration  in  every  effort 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  in  every  measure  which 
it  nas  thought  necessary  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  country  when  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  sub- 
dued. 

We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  pot  down  the  re- 
bellion is  to  put  it  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  are  willing  to  vote  every  dollar  ne- 
cessary, and  to  give  every  available  man,  black  or 
white. 

We  do  not  think  ourselves  at  all  superior  to  our 
ancestors  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  fought  side 
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by  aide  with  colored  troops,  nor  to  Andrew  Jackson,  ^               KrwrorrnB  ]jj^TOOH,  I 

who  commanded  and  complimented  the  colored  mil-  „      mi.         a    ^^«h»««>"»  October  27«A,  1S68.     ) 

itia  who  fought  with  him  at  New  Orieans.    We  be-  Mm,  Th^natSwann:                     *    v  v  •         *i. 

Ueve  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  President  to  use  Dbaa  Sib  :  Your  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the 

all  force  and  every  weapon  which  God  has  put  with-  other  half  of  tbw  sheet,  is  receired.    I  trust  there  u 

in  his  grasp,  and  the  laWs  of  the  United  St^  hare  f  <>  J^**  8^^^  ^"^  J^e  suspicion  you  mention :  and 

ttuthomed  him  to  wield,  in  defence  of  the  nation.  I  »»  somewhat  mortified  that  there  could  be  a  doubt 

Traitors  have  no  choice  as  to  the  weapons  which  of  my  vjews  upon  this  point  of  your  mqu^.   I  wish 

ore  to  be  used  in  their  destruction,  anrfloyol  men  f^^J*»y**,5l"*^>^jli^2l*"  m.Mfylw^d  and  elsewhere 

only  ask  that  they  be  speeds  and  sui^.  J?  J>»^«  *5«  undisturbed  privilege  of  voting  at  elec- 

Nevertheless,  while  we  yield  the  right  of  the  Gov-  *ions  j  and  neither  my  auOionty  nor  my  name  can  be 

emment  to  summon  to  the  field  every  person  capable  properly  used  to  the  contrary.                rr^t^nrv 

of  bearing  arms,  we  hold  that  it  is  nght,  and  shaU  Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN, 

invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  recom-  Qn  the  Slst  of  October,  Governor  Bradford  ad- 

rw^ay^'^nutey^ttllr^ftheS^^^^^  di'essed  the  fbUovring  letter  to  PmidentHncoln: 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  AKWAPoim,  0<M»^i^  1868l    j 

entu*e  question  of  emancipation  as  it  relates  to  To  Ma  .ExeelUncp  Ih-mdent  Lincoln : 

the  welfare  of  Maryland.  Sib:  Bumow  are  to-day  current  and  ttiey  reach 

Tu^  ^^Y^4■^^4'  4Vv«  a4-«4-»  ^Ai»A«<i  «r«i>  Ka4'«>aa«i  ^c  lu  Buch  a  shape  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  them. 

The  contest  for  Stete  officers  was  between  ^^  detachmentTof  soldiers  are  to  be  despatehed 

these  two  di visions  of  the  Union  party,    in  the  on  Monday  next  to  several  of  the  counties  of  the 

Fifth   Congressional  District  was  a  party  op-  State,  with  a  view  of  being  present  at  their  polls  on 

posed  to  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  ^Tuesday   next,   the    day  of  our   State  election, 

of  such  strength  as  to  elect  their  candidate  for  These  troops  are  not  residente  of  the  State,  and 

Congress.    Their  views  on  the  questions  at  is-  JJa^ttfere^^iIS  ^oS^in  my  opi5il>Tto  app^elS 

sue  in  the  State  election  are  thus  expressed  by  any  riotous  or  violent  proceedings  at  this  election,  the 

one  of  the  county  conventions  in  the  district :  in»rence  is  unavoldaole  that  these  military  detoch- 

£esolv6d,  That  as  Union  men,  we  ore  not  only  op-  "S"****  ^  ^""h  ■f«i^««*®^T*''  "®'!*  "^w  ^^l^J 

posed  to  emancipation  in  this  State,  but  even  b  iS  influence  in  tliat  election.    I  am  alw  mfonned  that 

Litation  of  the  question  at  this  tinle  as  premature  ^^^P  are  to  be  issued  from  this  Mihtary  Depart- 

aSd  unwise,  and  fikoly  to  cause  division  wfcere  there  "*«'}?5.  on  Monday,  presenting  certain  restnc^ons  or 

should  be  union,  and  permanent  discords  where  there  qualincstions  on  the  rjght  of  si^rage— of  what  pre- 

should  be  abiding  harmony  °"®  character  I  am  not  appnsed— which  the  Judges 

Jieaolved,  That  we  support  the  Union  for  the  sake  Z^  Election  wUl  be  expected  to  observe.    From  my 

of  the  Constitution,  an^are  opposed  to  the  exercise  knowled^  of  your  senlimente  on  these  subjects,  as 


usurpation  or  rebellion  liabed,  in  reference  to  the  Missouri  election,  x  c«nauii 

JB^lved,  That  our  demotion  for  the  Union  increases  ^^*  ***'"^  *>*»*  **^?  ST^ers  above  referred  to  are  with- 

with  its  perils :  and  regarding  it  as  the  palladium  of  <>?*  y.?."'  ^^^u-  knowledge ;  and  I  teke  the  hberty 

our  Uberties.  tke  ark  oT  true  repubUcanism,  and  tiie  ^^  ^^H^J?  **»«  ?«*>Jef*  ^  yo"""  »**«°*»?°'  *°^  invoking 

hope  and  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  wo  Jour  interoosition  to  countermand  them.    I  cannot 

yield  it  our  heartfelt  aUeiJiance,  and  wiU  ever  sup-  ?«*  ^^el  that  to  suffer  any  military  interference  m 

port  it  by  legal  and  constitutional  means.  *^®  «^»**«'*  °f  ^"'^  v**^*^*;?.!**  ^^  ^-f^P^l  ^S7  **^* 

'^           ^     ^   ■  of  oath  to  voters  when  all  the  candidates  m  the  State — 

The  day  of  election  was  Tuesday,  the  8d  of  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  in  one 

November.     As  the  time  approached  the  fol-  Congressionaf  Distnct-are  all  loyal  men,  would  be 

lowing  correspondence  toolc  place,  and  was  ^  The«'2^  SJhSV^'n^'hr'lucrp^eSd! 

puolisnea .  iogs  would  appear  as  an  offensive  discrimination 

Orncs  or  Uinox  Statb  CKimtiL  ComnrreB,  ?  against  our  State.    Our  citizens  are  aware  that  highly 

BALTtMOBK,  October  8GM,  1S08.     f  important  elections  have  recently  token  place  in  other 

To  ths  Prmdent:  States,  without,  as  it  is  believed,  any  such  interfer- 

Sir:  a  suspicion  havinjg  taken  possession  of  the  ence  by  the  Government  authorities:  and  if  votes  by 

minds  of  many  loyal  Union  voters  of  the  Stete  of  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  allowed  to  be  cast 

Maryland,  that  the  election  about  to  take  place  on  there  without  objection,  and  vrith  no  limit  upon  the 

the  8d  of  November  will  be  attended  with  undue  elective  franchise  other  than  the  Stete  laws  prescribe, 

interference  on  the  part  of  persons  olaimine  to  rep-  and  where  one,  at  least,  of  the  candidates  so  supported 

resent  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  I  am  induced,  was  considered  so  hostile  to  the  Government  that  for 

by  what  I  know  to  be  the  desire  of  a  large  number  months  past  he  has  been  banished  from  the  country, 

or  our  people,  and  in  ftirtherance  of  applications  certainly  any  such  interference  as  between  the  loyai 

daily  made  to  me,  to  ask  most  resjpectfully  that  you  men  now  candidates  m  this  Stete  would,  under  such 

would  place  me,  as  chairman  or  the  Union  State  comparisons,  be  more  Justly  objectionable,  and  finds 

Central   Committee,  in  possession  of  your   views  nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  things  here  to 

upon  this  subject,  in  order  that  they  maybe  com-  .Justify  it.    I  rely,  therefore,  upon  your  Excellency 

municated  to  loyal  voters  throughout  this  Btote.  for  such  an  order  as  will  prevent  it. 

I  will  beg  you  to  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

with  no  doubt  or  distrust  on  my  part,  as  to  what  will  Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

be  your  response  to  this  letter,  that  I  ask  this  favor  A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

porn;';Stee"thSl'»  e"x*p™Un^  ^To  thU  letter  tte  President,  on  the  2d  of 

on  your  part  would  not  be  without  ite  benefit  to  the  J<ovember,  made  the  foUowmg  reply  :• 

people  of  the  State  in  promoting  what  we  all  desire,  Wab  1>n>A«ni«irr,  WAsmKOTOic,  N<nenib€r  Srf,  1968L 

a  fair  expression  of  the  public  voice.  To  hit  Excellency  A,  W,  Bradford^ 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant^  Oovemor  of  Maryland: 

f  HOMAS  SWANN,  Sir  :  Tours  of  the  Slst  ult.  was  received  yesterday 

Chairman  of  the  Union  Stete  Central  Committee.  about  noon,  and  since  then  I  have  been  giving  most 
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earnest  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  it.  At  my 
call  Gen.  Schenck  has  attended,  and  he  assures  me 
it  is  almost  certain  that  yiolence  will  be  used  at  some 
of  the  Totmg  places  on  election  day,  unless  prevented 
by  his  provost  guards.  He  says  that  at  some  of 
those  places  the  Union  voters  will  not  attend  at  all 
or  run  a  ticket  unless  they  have  some  assurance  of 
protection.  This  mokes  the  Missouri  case  of  my 
action,  in  regard  to  which  you  express  your  ap- 
proval. 

The  remaining  point  of  your  letter  is  a  protest 
against  any  person  offering  to  vote  being  put  to  any 
test  not  found  in  the  laws  of  Maryland.  Tnis  brin^ 
us  to  a  diiference  between  Missouri  and  Maryland, 
with  the  same  reason  in  both  States.  Missouri  has, 
by  law,  provided  a  test  for  the  voter  with  reference 
to  the  present  rebellion,  while  Maryland  has  not. 
For  example.  General  Trimble,  captured  fighting  ub 
at  Gettysburg,  is,  without  recanting  his  &ason,  a 
leffal  voter  by  the  laws  of  Maryland.  Even  General 
Scnenck's  order  admits  him  to  vote,  if  he  recants 
upon  oath.  I  think  that  is  cheap  enough.  My  order 
in' Missouri,  which  you  approve,  and  Gen.  Scnenck's' 
order  here,  reach  precisely  the  same  end.  Each 
assures  the  right  of  voting  to  all  loyal  men,  and 
whether  a  man  is  loval  each  allows  that  man  to  fix 
l^  his  own  oath.  Your  suggestion  that  nearly  all 
the  candidates  are  loyal  I  do  not  think  quite  meets 
the  cose.  In  this  struggle  for  the  nation's  life,  I 
cannot  so  confidently  rely  on  those  whose  elechon 
may  have  depended  upon  disloyal  votes.  Such  men, 
when  elcctea,  may  prove  true,  but  such  votes  are 

S'ven  them  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  prove 
Ise.  Nor  do  I  think  that  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls,  and  to  prevent  the  persistently  disloyal  from 
voting,  constitutes  just  cause  of  offence  to  Maryland. 
I  think  she  has  her  own  example  for  it.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  precisely  what  Gen.  Dix  did  when  your 
Excellency  was  elected  Governor.  I  revoke  the  first 
of  the  three  propositions  in  Gen.  Schenck' s  General 
Order  No.  58,  not  that  it  is  ¥rrong  in  principle,  but 
because  the  military  being,  of  necessity,  exclusive 
judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  provision  is 
uabte  to  abuse.  For  the  revoked  part  I  substitute 
the  following : 

That  all  J^ovost  Marshals  and  other  military  offi- 
cers do  prevent  all  disturbance  and  violence  at  or 
about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such  persons  as 
above  described,  or  by  any  otiier  person  or  persons 
whatsoever. 

The  other  two  propositions  of  the  order  I  allow  to 
standi    Gen.  Schenck  is  fully  determined,  and  has 
my  strict  order  besides,  that  all  loyal  men  may  vote, 
and  vote  for  whom  they  please. 
Tour  obedienf  servant, 
A.  LINCOLN,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  order  of  Gen.  Schenck  above  mention- 
ed was  dated  Oct.  27thj  but  flrat  published  in 
Baltimore  in  the  evemng  "American"  Kov. 
2d,  and  is  as  follows : 

HXAn^TTABTBltS  MlimUl  DSPIXTMXMT, 

EiOBm  AaicT  Gokps. 
Baltixokk,  Mb.,  October  27(A,  1868. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  many  evil-disposed  per- 
sons now  at  large  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  lawAil 
Government,  or  have  given  aid  and  comfort  or  en-t 
couragement  to  others  so  euflraged,  or  who  do  not 
recognize  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
who  may  avail  themselves*  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
authority  which  tolerales  their  presence  to  embarrass 
the  approaching  election,  or,  through  it,  to  foist 
enemies  of  the  United  States  into  power.  It  is 
therefore  ordered : 

I.  That  all  provost  marshals  and  other  military 
officers  do  prevent  all  disturbances  and  violence  at 
or  about  the  polls,  whether  offered  by  such  persons 
as  above  described  or  by  any  other  person  whom- 
soever. * 


\ 


II.  Thai  all  provost  marshals  and  other  military 
officers  commanding  in  Maryland  shall  support  the 
Judges  of  Election  on  the  4th  of  November,  1868. 
in  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  IJnitea 
States,  as  toe  test  of  eitixensaip  of  any  one  whose 
vote  may  be  cfai^enged  on  the  ^ound  that  he  is  not 
loyal,  or  does  not  admit  his  idlegiance  to  the  United 
States,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  following  form  and 
terms: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  wfll  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Consatation  and  Govemmcnt  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  whether  domeBtle  or  foreign;  that  I 
hereby  ipledge  my  allegiance,  fliith,  and  loyalty  to  tho  same, 
any  ordinance,  resolntlon,  or  law  or  any  State  Convention  or 
liegialstue  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  that  I  will  at 
all  times  yield  a  hearty  and  willing  obedience  to  the  said 
Constltntlon  and  Goveramest,  and  will  not,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  do  any  act  in  hostility  to  the  same,  either  by 
taking  up  arms  against  them,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  counte- 
nancing those  in  arms  against  them :  that,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  lawfOl  anthoclty,  I  wtil  have  so  commnnica- 
tlonvdirect  or  indirect,  with  the  States  in  insnrrectimi  against 
the  United  States,  or  with  either  of  them,  w  with  any  per- 
son or  petsons  within  said  insuxrectloiiBry  States;  and  that 
I  will  m  all  things  deport  myself  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  This  I  do  in  cood  Ihith,  with  Aill 
determination,  pledge,  and  purpose  to  seep  this  my  sworn 
obligatlaii,  and  without  any  mental  reservation  or  evasion 
whatsoever. 

m.  Provost  marshals  and  other  military  officers 
are  directed  to  report  to  these  headquarters  any 
judge  of  an  election  who  shall  refuse  bis  aid  in 
caring  out  this  order,  or  who,  on  challenge  of  a 
vote  being  made  on  tne  Abound  of  disloyalty  or 
hostilitv  to  the  Government,  shall  refuse  to  require 
the  oatn  of  allegiance  firom  such  voter. 

By  order  of  Major-Gen.  SCHENCK. 

W.  H.  Chessbeough,  Lieut.-Gol.  and  A.  A.  G. 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  Govemor  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  instructing  th^ 
Judges  of  Election  to  obey  the  election  laws : 

PBOOLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Statb  or  Mabtlaitd,  Exeotttivb  Depabtm Eirr, ) 
AinfAFOUS,  Noioember  2<f,  18€8.     f 

To  the  Citizens  of  the  State, 

and  more  especially  the  Judges  of  Election  : 

A  military  order  issued  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  "Middle  Department,''  bearing  date  the  27th 
alt.,  printed  and  circulated,  as  it  is  said,  through 
the  State,  though  never  yet  published  nere,  and 
designed  to  operate  on  the  approachinsr  election,  has 
jusfheen  brought  to  my  attention,  ana  is  of  such  a 
character,  and  issued  under  such  circumstances,  as 
to  demand  notice  at  my  hands. 

This  order  reciting  "  that  there  are  many  evil-dis- 
posed persons  now  at  large  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  law- 
ful Government,  or  nave  given  aid  and  comfort  or 
encouragement  to  others  so  engaged,  or  who  do  not 
recognize  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
authority  which  tolerates  their  presence  to  embarrass 
the  approaching  election,  or  through  it  to  foist  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  into  power,"  proceeds 
among  other  things  to  direct  "all  provost  marshals 
and  other  military  officers,  to  arrest  all  such  persons 
found  at  or  hanging  about,  or  approachinsr  any  poll 
or  place  of  election,  on  the  4th  of  November.  1863, 
ana  report  such  arrest  to  these  headquarters.'' 

This  extraordinary  order  has  not  only  been  issued 
without  any  notice  to,  or  consultation  with  the  con  ■ 
stituted  authorities  of  the  State,  but  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  when  the  condition  of  the  State, 
and  the  character  of  the  candidates,  are  such  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  that  the  result  of  that  election  can 
m  any  way  endanger  either  the  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  peace  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  weu-known  fact  that,  with  perhaps  one 
single  exception,  there  is  not  a  Congressional  candi- 
date in  the  State  whose  loyalty  is  even  of  a  question- 
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able  character,  and  in  not  a  oonnty  of  the  Sta;te  out-  the  oothotity  of  Gonsarrators  of  the  peace,  and  mav 
aide  of  the  aame  Congresaional  District  is  there,  I  sammon  to  their  aid  any  of  the  ezecutiTe  oflScers  of 
beliere,  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  or  any  State  the  county,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  county  itaell» 
office,  whose  loyalty  is  not  equally  undoubted.  In  to  preserve  order  at  the  polls  and  secure  the  oon- 
the  face  of  this  weu-known  condition  of  things,  the  stitutlonal  righta  of  the  Toters. 
sereral  classes  of  persons  above  enumerated  are  not  It  is  also  made  their  '*  special  duty"  to  give  in- 
only  to  be  arrested  at>  but  **  approaching  any  poll  or  formation  to  the  State's  Attorney  for  the  county,  of 
place  of  election."  And  who  is  to  judge  wnether  all  infractions  of  the  State  laws  on  the  subject  of 
Toters  thus  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  roting  haye  elections ;  and  by  these  laws  it  is  forbidden  to  any 
given  "aid,  comfort^  or  encouragement"  to  persons  ''commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers,  having 
enga^d  in  the  rebellion,  or  that  thev  "do  not  re-  command  of  any  soldier  or  soldiers  quartered  or 
cognize  their  allegiance  to  the  Unitea  States,"  and  posted  in  any  district  of  any  county  of  the  State,  to 
may  ayail  themselves  of  their  presence  at  the  polls  muster  or  embody  any  of  said  troops^  or  march  any 
"to  foist  enemies  ofthe Unitea  States  into  power"?  recruitinflr  party  within  the  view  of  any  place  of 
As  I  haye  already  said,  in  a  yery  large  maiority  of  election  auiinff  the  time  of  holding  said  election." 
the  counties  of  the  State  there  are  not  to  be  found  I  need  not.  i  am  sure,  remind  uem  of  the  terms 
among  the  candidates  any  such  "  enemies  of  the  of  the  oath  they  are  required  to  take  before  entering 
Unitea  States ; "  but  the  proyost  marshals— created  upon  their  duties,  and  according  to  which  they  swear 
for  a  yery  different  purpose— and  the  other  military  "to  permit  all  persons  to  yote  who  shall  offer  to  poll 
officials  who  are  thus  ordered  to  arrest  approaohinff  at  the  election,  Ac,  who  in  their  judgment  shall, 
yoters,  are  necessarily  made  by  the  order  the  sole  and  accordinff  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  constitu- 
ezcluuye  judges  of  who  fall  witiiin  the  prescribed  tion  and  laws,  be  entitled  to  poll  at  the  same  election, 
category — an  extent  of  arbitrary  discretion,  under  and  not  to  permit  any  person  to  poll  at  the  same 
any  circumstances,  the  most  odious,  and  more  esp»>  election  who  is  not  in  (tneir)  judgment  qualified  to 
cially  offenaiye  and  dangerous  in  view  of  the  known  yote  as  aforesaid." 

fact  that  two  at  least  of  the  fiye  provost  naarshals  of         It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Judges  of  Election 

the  State  are  themselves  candidates  for  important  alone,  founded  upon  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 

offices,  and  sundry  of  their  deputies  for  others.  tion  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  that  must  determine 

The  military  order,  therefore,  is  not  only  without .  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  offering  himself  for 
justification  when  looking  to  the  character  of  the*  thatpuipose.  I  trust  ana  believe  that  tney  will  form 
candidates  before  the  people,  and  rendered  still  more  that  juoi^ent,  and  dischar^  their  duty,  as  their 
obnoxious  by  the  meana»appointed  for  its  execution,  conscientious  convictions  of  its  requirements,  under 
but  is  equally  offensiye  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  the  solemn  obligations  they  assume,  shall  dictate, 
people  themselves,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State,  undeterred  by  any  order  to  provost  marshals  to  re- 
looking  to  the  repeated  proofii  they  have  furnished  port  them  to  "  Headquarters." 
of  an  unalterable  deyotion  to  the  (loyemment.  For  Whatever  power  the  State  possesses,  shall  be  ex 
more  than  two  years  past  there  has  neyer  been  a  erted  to  protect  them  for  anytaing  done  in  the  prop- 
time  when,  if  every  traitor  and  eyery  treasonable  er  execution  of  its  laws. 

sympathizer  in  the  State  had  yoted.  they  could  have        Since  writing  the  aboye,  I  haye  seen  a  copy  of  the 

controlled^  whoeyer  might  haye  been  their  candi-  PresidenVs  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Umon  State 

dates,  a  single  department  of  the  State,  or  jeopard-  Central  Committee,  bearing  the  same  date  with  the 

iied  the  success  of  the  (General  Oovemment.     No  order,  and  evidentijr  ^wing  that  the  order  was  un- 

State  in  the  Union  has  been,  or  is  now,  actuated  by  known  to  him,  that  it  would  not  haye  been  approyed 

more  heartfelt  or  unwayering  loyalty  than  Maryland^  by  him  if  he  had  known  it,  and  that  it  is  therefore 

a  loyalty  intensified   and   purified   by  the   ordeal  all  the  more  reprehensible, 
through  which  it  has  passed:  and  yet  looking  to  By  the  Governor :  A.  W.  BRADFORD, 

what  nas  lately  transpired  elsewhere,  and  to  the        Wm.  B.  Hill,  Secretary  of  State, 
terms  and  character  or  this  military  order,  one  would  ■»  <k^  «.  «r     ^^  iom 

think   that  in  Maryland  and  nowhere  ^Ise  is  tiie        AfW  th^'SSJS^^Jf ?rnrtn w^S^^^ 

Government  endangered  by  the  «  many  evil-disposed  ^tT^}    j^^  ^^  P^?**  SL    -^  ?*u^%^ 

persons  that  are  now  at  lawe."  ^      -«^«P«»««  «^™^^J?  i'«««^^«^  ^"^  *»^«  President  the/oUow- 

Within  less  than  a  month  the  most  important  elec-  ^  aespatcn : 
tions  have  taken  place  in  two  of  the  largest  States  •  I  revoke  the  flratof  tho  three  proposltionB  In  Oen.Schenck*s 
of  the  Union :  in  each  of  them  candidates  were  be-  General  Order  No.  6&,  not  that  it  is  wrong  In  principle,  bat 
fore  the  people,  charged  by  the  particular  friends  of  hccauae  the  military  being  of  necewlty  exclnftlve  jodges  as 
thn  anTArnrnAnf  with  itAinw  Kootjia  *a  itm  «n^«Mko«.  to  WOO  flihall  be  arrested,  the  provision  is  liable  to  abuse. 
InH  whltl^SfMi^  woa  illi«!j?5  Ji  Jw.  i7®*^  ^<^^  ^^<>^^  paTt  Isobsti^ito  the  following  I  -That  aQ 
and  whose  election  was  deprecated  as  fraught  with  provost  marshals  and  other  miUtary  officers  do  prevent  aU 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  its  success,  dlstnrbanoe  and  violence  at  or  about  the  poll^  whether 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  candidates  was  offered  by  sneh  persons  as  above  described,  or  by  any  other 
considered  so  dangerously  inimical  to  the  triumph  person  or  persons  whomsoever.*^  The  other  two  propositions 
of  the  National  cause  that  he  has  been  for  months  ^,*?J^  ^  ■'*°^  ^^  *«"*'  »*  '«°8th  will  reroh  yon  to- 
past  banished  from  the  country,  and  yet  hundreds  ^^^^  ^  LINCOLN, 
of  thousands  of  yoters  were  allowed  to  approach  the  Whilst  this  modification  reyokes  the  authority  of 
polls,  and  to  attempt  "to  foist"  such  men  into  the  provost  marshals  and  military  officers  to  arrest 
power,  and  no  provost  marshals,  or  other  military  the  classes  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  preamble 
officers,  were  ordered  to  arrest  them  on  the  way,  or  to  the  order  "  found  at  or  hanging  about  or  ap- 
se far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  eyen  test  their  alle-  preaching  any  poll  or  place  of  election,"  it  directs 
giance  by  any  oath.  tiiem  to  prevent  all  violence  or  disturbance  about 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  belieye  the  polls,  Ac. 
that  the  suggestion,  that  the  enemies  of  the  United        To  meet  such  disturbances  the  Judges  of  Election, 

States  may  be  foisted  into  power  at  our  coining  elec-  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  clothed  with  ample 

tion,  was  the  consideration  that  prompted  this  order;  powers,  and  I  had  received  no  previous  intimation 

but  whatever  may  have  been  that  motive,  I  feel  it  to  uiat  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  disturb- 

be  my  duty  to  solemnly  protest  aeainst  such  an  in-  ance  of  any  kind  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election, 

tervention  with  the  pnvileges  of  tne  ballot  box,  and  In  the  absence  of  any  miUtary  display  there  would 

80  ofiensive  a  discrimination  a^^ainst  the  rights  of  •  certainly  seem  to  be  as  littie  cause  for  such  appre- 

loyal  State.  hensions  as  ever  before  existed.    A  preparation  by 

^  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  call  to  the  par-  the  Government  by  military  means  to  provide  for 

ticular  attention  of  the  Judges  of  Election,  the  fact  such  a  contingency  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  provoke 

that  they  are  on  the  day  of  election  clothea  with  all  as  to  subdue  such  a  dispoution.    Kot  only  so,  but 
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fhe  military  thus  required  to  preyent  Tiolesoe  ordis- 
tnrbanee  about  the  polls  maal  neceoaarilj  be  em- 
powered to  arreet  the  parties  they  may  charge  with 
such  disorder,  and  they  are  still  left  in  effect  "the 
exdasiTe  judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested"— « 
power  they  may  as  readily  abuse  as  any  other. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  can  perceive  no  snch 
change  in  the  general  principles  of  the  order,  as  to 
indnce  me  to  change  the  foregoing  proclamation. 

aTw.  BRADFORD. 

This  proclamation  appeared  in  the  daily 
'^American"  on  Wednesday,  Kov.  4tli,  the 
day  after  election,  as  the  editor  states : 

The  Goyemor's  Proclamation  was  issued  on  Mon- 
day eyenlne,  instructing  the  judges  of  Election  to 
obey  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  and  promising 
them  the  protection  of  the  State  in  so  domg.  This 
Proclamauon  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Goyemor  fbr 
publication  in  yesterday  (Tuesday)  morning's  Amer- 
ican. On  Monday  eyening,  after  the  Proclamation 
was  in  type,  a  written  order  reached  us  firom  General 
Schenck  peremptorily  forbidding  its  publication 
until  further  orders  from  him.  We  accoraingiy  took 
the  Goyemor' 8  Proclamation  out  of  our  columns, 
regretting  that  such  an  order  should  haye  been  issued. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Goyemor,  howeyer,  ap- 
pears in  our  columns  this  morning,  with  the  sanction 
of  Major-Gen.  Schenck,  and  also  a  military  order  in 
reply  to  it  from  the  Commanding  (General.  This 
reply  first  appeared  in  our  afternoon  edition  yester- 
day, before  the  order  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
the  Goyemor' s  Proclamation  was  rescinded.  This, 
we  are  informed,  was  not  intended  by  Gen.  Schenck, 
he  haying  sent  a  yerbal  order  to  publish  the  Goy- 
emor's  Proclamation,  with  his  reply,  which  waaL 
through  some  misunderstanding,  not  communicated 
to  us. 

The  military  order  of  Gen.  Schenck,  above 
mentioned,  in  reply  to  Governor  Bradford's 
Proclamation,  was  as  follows : 

HSADQtrASTXBS  MlDDLs'DEPABIMCn', 

ExoHTn  AaMT  Cohps, 
Baltdtoss,  Md.,  Koven^trZd^  1868. 

A  very  extraordinary  Proclamation  was  issued  last 
evening  by  his  Excellency,  A.  W.  Bradford,  Goy- 
emor of  Maryland,  in  relation  to  General  Order  No. 
58,  from  these  Headouarters.  I  will  not  presume, 
with  my  knowledge  or  <}oyeraor  Bradford,  that  that 
Proclamation  was  designed  to  produce  collision  be- 
tween tiie  military  power  and  citizens  who  are  as- 
sembled at  the  polls  to  yote  at  the  election  to- 
morrow; but  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  obyious  ten- 
dency is  to  inyite  and  suggest  such  disturbance. 
When  that  Ftoclamation  came  to  my  knowledge, 
late  last  night.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  meas- 
ures for  restricting,  as  far  as  possible,  its  circula- 
tion in  those  "parts  of  the  State  to  be  most  affected 
by  it,  until  there  could  go  out  with  it  the  letter  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject, 
written  yesterday  to  Goyemor  Bradford,  a  copy  oi 
which  I  naye  now  obtained. 

I  will  make  for  myself  but  one  or  two  comments 
on  the  Firoclamation. 

The  intimation  of  the  Goyemor  that  my  Order 
might  haye  been  prompted  by  some  other  considera- 
tion than  parotic  purpose  or  official  duty,  is  un- 
worthy of  reply,  ana  unworthy  of  him.  He  knows, 
and  the  people  of  Maryland  and  of  this  Military 
Department  know,  how  single  and  earnest  and  con- 
stant has  been  my  aim  to  avoid  all  side  influences, 
and  to  keep^  in  yiew  and  act  steadily  upon  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  just  authority  of  the  National 
Goyemment  against  disloyalty  in  all  its  forms,  and 
fbr  the  general  good  only. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  issued  the  (General  Order 
in  question.  Its  simple  purpose  is  to  preyent  traitor- 
ous persons  from  controlling  in  any  degree  by  their 
votes,  or  taking  part  in  the  coming  election.    The 
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Order  is  not  aimed  at  candidates,  either  individually 
or  as  a  class,  as  the  Goyemor  would  presume. 
Neither  is  it  aimed  at»  nor  can  it  by  any  intermeta- 
taon,  in  any  way  intmere  with  the  ri^ts  otloyal 
Toters.  It  is  only  framed  and  intended  to  exclude 
from  a  yoiee  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs,  either  of  the  National  €k>yem- 
ment  or  of  this  loyal  State,  snch  indiyidoals  as  are 
hostile  to  that  Goyemment  of  which  Maryland  is  a 
part  Will  any  good  citisen  pretend  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  persons  is  not  a  wise  and  wholesome 
Srotection  due  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  sustain 
iie  Constitution  and  lawful  authority!  And  it  is' 
dearij  not  a  hardship  to  be  complained  of  by  the 
indiyidual  challenged  for  such  dbqualiflation,  when 
he  is  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  his  own  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government  in  tlie  management  of 
which  he  claims  a  share.  Goyemor  Bnuuord  him- 
self cannot  appreciate  more  highly  than  I  do  tiie 
sterling  loyalty  of  the  great  minority  of  the  people 
of  Maryland;  but  he  must  know,  as  I  do,  that  there 
still  remain  at  large,  fit>m  forbearance  of  the  Goyem- 
ment authortly,  a  very  considerable  number  who  are 
more  or  less  actiyeiy  engaged  in  aiding  and  en- 
oonraging  Rebels  in  arms.  £ven  in  his  Proclama- 
tion he  admits  the  existence  of  such  preyailing  dis- 
loyalty in  the  oounties  of  at  least  one  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts*  But  my  Generid  Order  was 
only  put  forth  after  the  receipt,  through  all  the  last 
montn,  of  a  great  number  of  letters,  petitions,  and 
appeals  in  person,  from  respectable  and  loyal  dti- 
sens,  psrticulariy  throughout  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  imploring  the 
issuing  of  such  an  order.  I  haye  only  failed  in  com- 
plying with  their  requests,  by  making  its  proyisions 
less  stringent  than  justness  and  fiumess  to  loyal 
eitiaens  seemed  to  them  to  demand. 

I  would  add  only,  to  show  with  what  anxiety  I 
haye  sought  on  this  occasion  to  secure  peace  and 
good  order  at  the  poUs,  that  officers  intrusted  with 
tois  duty  hare,  in  every  instance,  been  ftirnished 
with  written  or  printed  instractions  of  which  the 
following  is  one  clause :  ''The  officers  &nd  men  are 
to  be  cautioned  not  to  commit  or  permit  any  unlaw- 
ful yiolence.  They  must  not  enter  into  political  dis- 
cussions, and  are  to  remember  that  while  protecting 
the  polls  from  Rebel  sympathixers,  they  are  conser- 
yators  of  the  peace,  and  are  there  to  support  the 
Judges  of  Election."  Eyen  Goyemor  Bradford 
oouKl  scarcely  obiect  to  this.  I  now  repeat  to  the 
Proyost  Guards  that  instruction,  and  enjoin  upon 
them,  tiiat  while  they  enforce  the  obseryance  of  the 
General  Order  flmily  and  faithfrilly,  as  directed*  they 
do  it  in  every  respect  discreetly  and  temperately.  I 
append  copies  oi  the  President's  letter  and  of  the 
General  Older  as  modified. 

ROB'T  C.  SCHENCK, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

The  ofiScifll  correspondence  was  closed  with 
the  following  letter  of  Governor  Bradford  in 
reply  to  President  Lincoln : 

BtAn  oy  MAXTLARik  Exxourm  Dsp't,  ) 
Amvapoub,  November  8<?,  1868.     f 

Bit  EsBceUenev  Abraham  Lmeoln. 

I¥€8td4rU  of  the  United  Statet  : 

Sib:  Tour  letter  of  the  Sd  instant,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  81st  ultimo,  reached  me  to-day  after  I  had 
already  read  it  in  the  Baltimore  papers  of  this  morn- 
ing. Your  Excellency  has  in  this  respect  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  though,  following  your  example,  I  shall 
send  a  duplicate  of  this  to  the  press,  the  probabilities 
are,  looking  to  recent  events,  that  the  military  an* 
thorities  will  not  allow  its  publication. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  on  Saturday  last,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  oopy  of  the  military  order  in 
reference  to  the  election^nd  acted  merely  on  the 
rumors  of  its  oharacter.  When  I  saw  it,  as  I  did  for 
the  first  time  on  Sunday,  I  found  it  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  ramor  had  represented  it;    and 
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when  I  was  shown  on  the  same  day  a  copj  of  toot  Ton  re^er  sereral  times  in  your  letter  to  the  Mi^ 
letter  to  Mr.  Swann,  in  which  jou  sa^  you  trust  there  aouri  case,  and  to  mj  approyal  of  your  course  ther^ 
is  *'no  just  grounds  for  the  suspicion"  he  had  ex-  in,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  two  States  are  in  the 
pressed,  and  declaring  that  you  telt  '* mortified. that  same  condition  and  have  been  treated  in  like  man- 
there  could  be  a  doubt  upon  this  point  of  your  (his)  ner.  Without  pausing  to  compare  their  condition 
inquiry,"  which  point  was  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  or  their  respeotiTe  liability  to  yiolence  at  the  polls, 
Swann  "  that  the  election  about  to  take  place  will  I  propose  to  contrast  the  proeeedinn  which  havQ 
be  attended  with  undue  interference  i>n  the  part  of  aeverally  taken  place  in  the  two.  You  say.  **'My 
persoDS  claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  order  in  Missouri,  which  you  approve,  and  Qeju 
GoTBmment,"  I  rested  satisfied  that  I  should  re-  Schenck'sorder  here,  reach  precisely  the  same  end." 
ceive  from  yon  a  prompt  countermand  of  the  order  The  only  action  of  yours  in  reference  to  the  Missouri 
inouestion.  case,  oi  which  I  nave  expressed  approval,  or  of 
Ir  the  sending  out  of  one  or  more  regiments  of  which  I  have  anr  knowledge,  is,  as  mentioned  in  my 
soldiers,  distributing  them  among  several  of  the  letter  to  you,  tnat  "disclosed  in  your  letter  of  in- 
counties  to  attend  tneir  places  ofelection,  in  defi-  structions  to  Gten.  Scfaofield,"  bearing  date  the  1st 
ance  of  the  known  laws  ofthe  State  prohibiting  their  of  October  last;  and  whether  the  instructions  con- 
presence;  ordering  military  officers  and  provost  tained  in  thflt  letter  and  Gen.  Schenck's  order  "reach 
marshals  to  arrest  voters  guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  end,"  as  you  suppose,  or  not,  they  certainly 
such  officers,  of  certain  offences ;  and  menacing  propose  to  reach  it  by  very  different  means, 
judges  of  election  with  the  power  of  the  militarv  To  estimate  correctly  this  difference,  we  must  corn- 
arm  in  case  this  militaxy  order  was  not  respected,  is  pare  the  course  respectively  taken  by  the  department 
not  an  "undue  interference"  with  the  freedom  of  oonmianders  in  the  two. States. 


means  of  the  administration  of  an  oath  of  allegiance,  have  approved,''  Ac,  lays  down  the  following  as  the 

Without  stopping  to  analyze  the  particular  oath  in  militaiy  law  for  Missouri  on  the  subjeci^of  elections: 

question,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  this  clause  «Tlie  rl^t,"  aays  b«i,  **ot  the  people  neaeeably  to  osaemblo 

of  the  order  is  by  far  the  least  objectionable  of  the  for  all  lai^  pnrposeA,  and  the  right  freely  to  ospcss  their 

three.    If  any  who  were  once  citizens  of  the  United  will  at  the  polls  acoordlng  to  law,  are  essentul  to  civil  liberty. 

States  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  justly  yointerftrence  with  ttcBeriehfes  cither  by 

disfranchises  them,  let  them  take  the  consequences.  *n"m«^«tton,  or  otherwise,  will  be  tolerated." 

I,  for  one,  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter-  Again,  in  the  same  order,  he  says : 

fere  to  prevent  it.    But  I  insist  that  the  judges  whom  •  ^ny  officer,  wldlJr,  or  dvlHan,  who  shall  attempt  to  la- 

the  State  has  provided  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  tUnldate  any  qualified  voter  in  &  exercise  of  Ms  right  to 

the  Question  of  such  citizenship,  and  that  they  shall  vote,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  prevent  any  qmlifiod  voter 

be  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  upon  from  going  to  the  polls  or  voting^  shall  bo  punished  by  ixn- 


with  the  first  and 

.     „  „ ^ Tder,  the  contrast, 

against  the  use  of  any  threats  tending  to  coerce  an  rather  than  the  similarity,  will  I  think  be  striking, 

observance  by  these  judges  of  any  law  which  such  a  In  your  same>  letter  to  Gen.  Schofield  you  furuier 

power  shall  undertake  to  prescribe.  say:   "At  elections,  see  that  those  and  only  those 

The  first  and  third  sections  of  the  order  are  the  are  allowed  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the 

most  remarkable  items  of  the  arbitrary  authority  laws  of  Missouri."    Kot  only  tiius  conceding  to  ^o 

it  assumes.    The  first  places  all  persons  supposed  to  State  law  the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 

have  given  "  aid  and  comfort  or  encouragement "  to  the  voter,  but  enjoining  upon  the  militaiy  commander 

persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  those  who  to  see  that  he  be  allowed  to  enjoy  that  right 

"do  not  recognize  their  allegiance  to  the  United  Though  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  difference  in 

States,"  at  the  mercy  of  a  miltary  officer  and  pro-  the  qusBfication  required  of  voters  in  the  two  States^ 

vost  marshal,  and  orders  the  latter  to  arrest  them  I  can  hardly  suppose,  especially  in  view  of  the  un- 

when  ."approaching  the  polls,"  Ac. ;  and  the  third  qualified  and  emphatic  terms  in  which  you  recognize 

clause  intimates  to  the  judges  of  elections,  in  very  the  control  ofthe  State  laws,  that  you  mean  to  place 

unmistakable  terms,  the  dangers  they  incur  in  case  that  recognition  upon  the  ground  that  you  approvo 

they  disobey  the  military  authority.    These  sworn  the  laws  of  one  State  and  not  of  the  other;  and  be- 

officers  of  the  law  have  a  new  law  prescribed  to  them  sides,  I  think,  we  might  be  allowed  some  benefit  of 

in  this  military  order,  and  for  disobedience  of  which  the  consideration  that  in  lifissouri  they  have  recently 

they  are  to  be  reported  to  "these  headquarters,"  and  held  a  Constitntional  Convention,  which   enabled 

must,  of  course,  take  warning  of  the  consequences  them  to  remodel  their  laws  on  the  subject  of  the 

that  will  ensue.  elective  franchise — an  opportunity  we  have  not  yet 

c  ^*?  'y^^ro  that  your  Excelleney  has  so  far  modi-  enjoyed,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

fied  the  first  of  said  sections  as  to  substitute  for  it  a  such  modification,  though  such  necessity  might  pos- 

dpection  to  these  provost  marshals  "  to  prevent  all  sibly  be  dispensed  with  hereafter,  in  view  of  the  new 

disturbance  or  violence  about  the  polls,"  Ac ;  and  power  whicn  military  commanders  claim  to  exercise 

that,  in  speaking  of  the  terms  of  the  original  order,  m  the  premises. 

you  admit  that  "these  officers  being  of  necessity  the  The  conclusion  of  your  Excellency's  letter  makes 

exclusive  judges  as  to  who  shall  be  arrested,  the  pro-  an  allusion  to  past  precedents  in  Maryland,  and  is 

vision  IS  Uable  to  abuse."    But  I  submit,  with  defer-  evidently  designed  to  make  the  point  that  I  should 

enoe,  that  whilst  this  modification  may  relieve  that  be  the  last  to  complain  of  such  an  order,  as  it  is,  as 

part  of  the  order  of  some  of  the  most  immoderate  you  sav,  "precisely  what  Gen.  Dix  did"  when  I  was 

of  its  powers,  it  still  leaves  these  officers  the  exclu-  electea  Governor.    If  such  was  the  case  the  proceed- 

sive  judges  of  who  are  guilty  of  violence  or  dis-  ing  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effective 

turbances,  and.  of  course,  of  who  are  liable  to  arrest  in  reducing  the  vote  ofthe  State,  as  I  received  fifteen 

therefor,  and  leaves  them,  consequently,  the  same  thousand  more  votes  than  the  highest  candidate  at 

opportunity  for  a  similar  abuse  of  power,  the  prob-  the  Presidential  election  the  preceding  year,  and 

ability  of  which  you  may  the  more  readily  estimate  when  a  very  large  vote  was  polled  in  the  state.    But 

when  I  inform  yoa  that  several  of  them  are  them-  your  Excellency  will,  I  think,  find  that  no  such  order 

selves  candidates  at  the  same  election  for  some  of  as  the  present  was  ever  issued  by  Gen.  Dix. 

our  most  important  offices.  It  is,  besides,  of  some  importance  to  note  the 
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difference  In  the  condition  of  our  State  between  that  the  qnestion  of  emancipation,  and  on  the  4:th  of 

time  and  now.    Her  present  condition  requires  no  November  twenty  thousand  majority  will  ratify  in 

comment;  but  then,  ibeg  leave  to  remind  you,  she  advance  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Maryland, 

was  hovering  upon  the  orink  of  secession.     Her  [Applause.] 

legislators  hadbeen  arrested  but  a  short^^^^  p^^j.  Comptroller:    Goldsborongli,  Uncondi- 

to  prevent  them  passmg  an  ordmsnce  for  that  pur-  ..  ^^i  tt«-  J^oc  oaa    •tp^^\r^an.  tt  •       -iir  riol 

pole;  and  at  the  elSrtiSn  referred  to  there  wai  an  ^ousl  Union,  36,360.  For  Maffit,  Union,  15,^84. 

organised  secession  party,  under  the  guise  of  a  peace  Total  vote,  52,344.     Total  vote  m  1860,  92,502. 

party,  with  a  nominated  ticket  in  every  county,  and  The  Legislature  elected  was  as  follows : 

teUeved  to  be  then  actuated  with  the  aetermination  ^^^    Hodm.      Total. 

to  carry  the  State  mto  rebeUion.  Union  and  Emancipation 10  47  67 

^  Under  thes»  cyoumstances,  what  was  the  order  Union  pledged  Co  aXJonvention.  8            6            8 

issued  by  Gen.  Dix?    It  was  issued  on  the  1st  No-     Union  unptedged 6  4  10 

yember,  1861,  and  referring  to  the  authority  vested  in    Democrats 8  18  21 

him  "to  arrest  aU  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  

United  States,"  proceeded  to  direct  the  arrest  of  22          74          96 

persons  appearing  at  the  polls  **  known  to  have  been  ^              ,           j*  i^  •             ^i          j. 

recently  in  Yirgimabearing  arms  against  the  author^  ^^^  members  of  Congress  the  vote  was  as 

ity  and  forces  of  the  United  Stetes^  and  who  have  follows :  Ist  District,  CiNdsswell,  Unconditional 

returned  to  their  former  homes  with  the  view  of  Union,  6,742.    Crisfield,  Union,  5,482.     2dDis- 

teking  nart  in  the  ejection; y  „  also  of  "other  in-  trict,  Webster,  7,736 ;  no  other  candidate.    8cl 

S;S.'eMn^riSStr^^^^  Dis^ct,  Davis, '6,200;.  no  other  candidate, 

engaged  in  aiding  and  abetting  those  in  arms."  ^th  District,  Thomas,  13,462 ;  no  other  candi- 

The  class  of  persons  to  be  arrested,  it  will  be  ob^  date.     5th    District,   HoUaiid,   Unconditional 

SOTved,  is  much  more  dwtinctly  marked  by  the  order  Union,  8,862;  Calvert,  Union,  2,287;  Harris, 

ofGenendSchenck,  and  there  18  consequently  much  Democrat,  4,989. 

less  margin  for  mistake  or  abuse  of  authority.    Not  -^^"^*«*''»  ^)''"''» 

only  so,  but  the  order  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  ^  The  political  position  of  the  members  of 

to  the  proper  residents  of  the  State,  but  only  to  re-  Congress  is  thus  stated  m   the   !N  ew  York 

turning  Rebels ;  and  so  far  ftom  being  "  precisely  "  "  Tribune  "  : 

)!?nf«E'nk  «^~«ln  tJhfowfn^?^^^^  Llt^ifJZ  ^^  ^^^^  ^ut  of  the  five  Congfessional  Districte  the 

contMus  no  expression  which  can  by  any  implication  candidates  of  the  Unconditional  Union  and  EmancL 

be  tortured  mto  a  mewce  of  the  judges  of  election,  ^^^^^    ^    ^  ^^^^^^^    The  successful  candidates 

but  prescnbes  no  oath  of  allegiance  or  any  other  g^^^  toVen  the  solemn  pledge  Co  support  the  poUcy 

oath  to  be  token  by  any  one.       ,    '     ,   ,_     ^   ^,  of  the  President,  including  his  Emancipation  Proi 

I  find  no  Elusion  m  your  Excellencv's  letter  to  the  lamation,   and  they  will,  therefore,  reinforce  the 

fact  adverted  to  in  mine,  that  no  military  interven-  ^nion  Si^ority  in  Congress.    The  iumber  of  Con- 

tion  or  test  oath  was  ordered  m  either  of  the  late  gressmenliithirto  electld  is  186:  of  these,  if  we  in- 

imnortant  elections  that  have  taken  piaoe  m  Penn-  gj^^g  ^^^  t^ree  members  for  M^estem  Virginia,  94 

sylvania  and  Ohio.    If  your  Excellency  cannot,  as  ^^  pledged  to  support  the  measures  which  the  Ad- 

you  say,  confidenUy  rely  even  tgon   loyal  men  niim^trafion  has  used,  for  the  suppression  of  the 

"whose  election  may  have  dependeanpon  disloyal  yebelUon.     The   Maryland   election   increases  this 

votes,"  and  therefore  cannot  recognize  the  force  of  number  to,  at  lealt,  98,  giving  the  Administration 

my  f nggestion  that  nearly  aU  our,  candidates  are  ^  majority  of  eleven;        *       ^ 

loyal,  it  IS  difficult  to  see  what  reliance  yon  could  '*      ^ 

have  reposed  in  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  VaUandig-  Governor  Bradford  in  his  message  to  the 

ham,  and  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  Legislature  on  Jan.  Tth,   1864,  refers  to  the 

such  a  discrimination  has  been  aUowed  agamst  a  g^^     election  In  November  preceding.     He 

State  whose  citizens  claim  to  be,  if  not  as  numerous,  »-'«'«*w  ^a^*-^""  ^  x^v/tv,*«u^    r/xw^v.  i^e.      **%» 

at  least  as  loyal  as  those  of  any  other.  mentions  the  order  of  Gen.  Sohenck,  and  says : 

I  have  thenonor  to  be,  your  obedient  serv^L  i^  therefore,  on  Monday  evening  preceding  the 

A.  W.  BRADJOBD.  election,  issued  a  Proclamation  giving  them  (the 

__         ..,,            ^^^^i^.                xA-i  Judges  of  Election)  the  assurance  of  the  protection 

The  principal  issue  at  the  election  was  stated  ©f  the  State  to  the  extent  of  ite  ability.    Before  the 

by  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis  in  a  speech  deliv-  following  morning  orders  were  sent  to  the  Eastern 

ered  in  Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  28th,  Shore,  directing  its  circulation  to  be  suppressed,  the 

fi^      .                                                ^  public  papers  were  forbidden  to  pubhsh  it,  and  an 

•  embargo  laid  on  all  the  steamers  in  port  trading  with 

Our  great  questions  now  are,  not  whether  we  shall  that  part  of  the  State,  lest  they  might  carry  it.  *  ♦  ♦ 

maintain  the  Republic  by  force  of  arms.    No  man  How  far  it  accomplished  the  purpose  claimed  for 

now  calling  himself  a  Union  man  dares  to  moot  that  it,  or  how  far  mv  anticipations  of  the  consequences 

question.    It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  opprobrinm  to  of  the  order  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  would  lead 

say  that  we  are  for  the  Union  unconditionally.    That  were  realized,  will  appear  by  a  brief  reference  to 

now  is  the  cry  and  watohword.    [Grreat  applause.]  some  of  the  transactions  connected  with  ite  execu- 

The  time  has  passed  beyond  those  old  lanamarks.  tion.     These  abuses  commenced   even  before  the 

The  Peace  men  have  no  candidate  in  Maryland.    The  opening  of  the  polls.    On  the  day  precedina:  the 

traitors  do  not  recognize  the  United  States  Govern*  election,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rcj^ment 

mcnt,  and  cannot  cast  a  vote  in  Maryland.    That  the  which  had  been  distributed  among  the  counties  of 

men  of  Maryland  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the  Govern-  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  who  had  himself  landed^  in 

ment  of  the  United  States,  now  no  man  doubts ;  for  Kent  Oounty,  commenced  his  operations  by  arresting 

twice  she  has  cast  two-thirds  of  her  whole  vote  in  and  sending  across  the  bay  some  ten  or  more  of  the 

favor   of  unconditionally  maintaining   the  Union,  most  estimable  and  distinguished  of  its  citizeM,  in- 

[Great  applause.]  eluding  several  of  the  most  steadfast  and  uncom- 

Those  tnings  are  of  the  t>ftBt  We  march  forward  promising  loyalista  of  the  Shore.  The  jail  of  the 
to  the  future.  Having  secured  the  permanent  con-  county  was  entered,  the  jailer  seized,  imprisoned, 
solidation  of  Maryland  with  the  United  States, •we  and  afterwards  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  prisoners  con- 
now  go  on  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  Maryland  fined  therein  under  indictment  were  set  at  liberty, 
in  principle,  feelixig,  and  institution  with  our  great  The  commanding  officer  referred  to  gave  the  first 
free  nstersof  the  Korth.  We  have  opened  resolutely  clue  to  the  character  of  the  disloyalty  against  which 
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be  considered  himself  M  particQUurly  oommisBioQed,  ments  (extraordinary)  to  $6,897,757.40.    Tlie 

by  pnnting  and  nuWUbing  a  pw>cbMn»tion  in  whiiA,  reflonrces  of  the  State   on  January  Ist,  1868, 

S^IS^'^hrti^;.l*?otfcl'*S:S.:S^'^Al!it  oonstaljig  of  real  estate,  bonds,  mortgages^ 

opportunity  and  eetablisbtheip  loyalty  "by  giving  a  railroad   stocks,  school   fonda,  elaima  against 

fnlV  and  ardent  support  to  the  whofe  Ctovemment  the  United  States,  etc.,  amonnted  to  $18,011,- 

ticket  upon  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Union  010.06,  and  the  liabilities,  consisting  of  scrip 

League  5?°3«°S?°''ii,tl?^^^  issued  on  varions  acconnts,  to  $11,129,678.71, 

recognised  by  the  Federal  authorities  as  loyal  or  i^^  .„„  „  «„»«i„a  ^^•^o^«Jl«  ^^aa  qqiV^^qi  ti 

worSy  of  support  of  any  one  who  desbes  the  peace  l^w^ing  a  surplus  of  resources  of  $6,881,481.71. 

and  restoration  of  the  Union."  Financial  statements  to  January  1st,  1864, 

To  secure  the  election  of  that  ticket  seemed  to  be  show  that,  during  the  year  1868|  the  receipts 

the  business  to  which  he  and  his  officers  esnedally  of  the  State  Treasury  were  $7,229,828.18,  in- 

devoted  themseWes  throughout  the  day  of  election,  ^in^iniy  a  Rf  atA  tar  nf   dt9  fiQQ  fii4  00    unH   a 

In  the  statements  and  certificates  which  have  been  eluding  a  btate  to  of   $2,892,844  00,   and  a 

forwarded  to  me  from  different  counties  hi  that  Con-  Dounty  tax  of  $8,824,274.74 ;   while  the  d»- 

gressional  District.  I  have  been  fhmlBhed,  I  presume,  bnrsements    amounted    to    $6,728,697.70,  of 

with  an  account  of  part  only  of  the  outrages  to  which  which  $6,116,082.19  came  under  the  head  of 

their  citijens  were  subjected. ,  The  "Goyemment  g^^te  aid  in  enlistments  and  reimbursements  of 

ticket"  above  referred  to  was  in  several,  if  not  all  k«.««*Sa-  w;;i  t^«.  ^\tA^«  .ti^  4-^«rno    iA«^n»  « 

of  those  counties,  designated  by  its  colo?;  it  was  a  bounties  P«a  by  cities  and  towns,  leaving  a 

yellow  ticket,  and  armed  with  that,  a  voter  could  surplus  of   $501,224.48  m  the  hands  of  the 

safely  run  the  sauntlet  of  the  sabres  and  carbines  treasurer. 

that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  polls,  and  known  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  Aprfl  29tti, 

LTSll^wTd^'^^^^^  having  passed  about  850  bills.    Among  the  ex- 

tbat  ticket,  whilst  loyal  and  respected  citizens  ready  P«nditures  provided  for  were,  $1,000,000  for 

to  take  the  oath,  were  turned  back  by  the  officer  in  coast  defences  and  $500,000  for  the  purchase 

charge  without  even  allowing  them  to  approach  the  of  arms,  beside  about  $5,600,000  for  expenses 

P*^J^**       ,. ._,  X                   u      _*.«    X   «_     Av^  connected  with  the  war.    The  following  reeo- 

jJfcrS.t'Sl4r.'frrSoi;^hS^t2Slt^^^^^^  l-«ons  reported  by  the  Oonunittee  on  Federal 

before  they  were  opened,  declaring  that  none  but  Kelations  were  also  adoptea : 

"the  yellow  ticket ''^should  be  voted,  and  excluded  iS^toJMi,  That  Massachusetts  reaffirms  her  loyalty 

all  others  throughout  the  day.    In  another  district  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Union  of  the  United 

a  umilar  officer  caused  every  ballot  offered  to  be  ex-  states  of  America,  to  the  General  Government,  its  of- 

amined,  and  unless  it  was  the  favored  one,  the  voter  fioers  and  magistmte,  and  to  all  the  laws,  acts,  and 

was  required  to  take  the  oath  and  not  otherwise ;  proclamations  by  which  the  Government  aims  to  pre- 

and  in  another  again,  after  one  vote  only  had  been  gerve  the  national   authority ;   and   pledges  to  the 

given,  the  polls  were  closed,  the  Judges  all  arrested  maintenanoe  of  the  same  all  her  moral  and  material 

and  sent  out  of  the  county,  and  military  occupation  resouroes. 

taken  of  the  town.  Bttolved,  Since  it  is  the  main  and  vital  object  of  our 

But  I  wUl  not  detain  you  with  a  recapitulation  of  national  organization  «*  to  promote  the  general  welfare 

all  the  abuses  that  these  statemenis  disclose.    I  have  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 

caused  copies  of  them  to  be  transmitted  toyou,  and  posterity,"  that  she  cordially  recognizes  the  policy;  the 

they  cannot  fail  to  arrest  your  attention.    They  pre-  Justice,  and  the  necessity  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of 

sent  a  humihafeiM  record,  such  as  I  had  never  sup-  all  those  forms  of  tyranny  and  vassalage  which  have 

posed  we  should  be  called  upon  to  read  in  any  States  hitherto  marred  our  national  unity  and  power ;  and 

still  less  in  a  loyal  one  like  this.    Unless  it  be  indeed  that  she  countenances,  approves,  and  wUlever  m^n- 

a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  rights  whatever  remain  tain  all  lawful  acts  of  the  constituted  authorities  which 

to  such  a  State,  or  that  any  line  whatever  marks  the  recognize  and  contemplate  this  end. 

limit  of  Federal  power,  a  bolder  stride  across  that  Beaolvtdy  That  she  tenders  to  the  President,  and  to 

line  that  power  never  made  even  m  a  Rebel  State  the  offio^  and  men  of  our  national  forces,  her  pro- 

than  it  did  here  on  the  third  of  last  November.  found  thanks  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause 

A  part  of  the  army  which  a  generous  people  had  of  our  country,  which,  being  one  with  the  cause  of 

supplied  for  a  ^m  different  purpose,  was  on  that  universsl  freedom  and  humanitv,  is  destined,  under 

day  engaged  in  stlninff  the  freedom  of  election  in  a  God,  and    through   our  unflinching  loyalty,  to   be 

faithful  State,  intiroidatine  its  sworn  officers,  vio-  crowned  with  success. 

lating  the  constitutional  rights  of  its  loyal  citizens,  mv     t\             *•     Oi.  x     /^           *•             *.     * 

and  obstructing  the  usual  channels  of  oommunica*  1-1*^  Democratic  otate  Oonvention  met  at 

tion  between  them  and  their  Executive.  Worcester,  on  September  8d,  to  nominate  can- 

,   ^  ^  didates  for  State  officers  and  four  delegates  to 

MASSACHUSETTS.     The   State   Legida-  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  1864. 

ture  convened  at  Boston,  in  Jannary,  1863,  The  following  nominations  were  made :  Gor- 

and   organized  by   the  choice   of  Jonathan  ernor,  Henry  W.  Paine ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 

E.  Field   as   president  of  the  Senate,    and  Thomas  T.  Plonkett ;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  O. 

Alexander  E.  Bullock  as  speaker  of  the  House  Prince ;   Treasurer,  Nathan  Clark ;  Attorney- 

of  Representatives,  both  persons  being  mem-  General,  Theodore  H.  Sweetster ;  delegates  to 

bers  of  the  Republican  or  Union  party.    John  the  National  Convention,  Josiah  G.  Abbott, 

A.  Andrew  was   again   inaugurated   Qover-  E.  D.  Beach,   Isaac   Davis,  and   James   D. 

nor,  Jiaving   filled  the  office  during  the  two  Thompson. 

brevious  years,  and  in  his  message  delivered  to  The  following  resolution,  alleged  to  be  sub- 
both  houses,  announced  that  the  receipts  (or-  stantially  the  same  adopted  by  Congress  at  the 
dinary)  for  the  past  year  had  amounted  to  extya  session  of  1861,  was  offered,  but  after 
$2,917,782.48,  and  the  disbursements  (ordi-  some  debate  was  laid  on  the  table : 
nary)  to  *1.633,390  98 ;  the  receipts  (extra-  BaolvuL,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
ordmary)  to  $7,830,269.77,  and  the  disburse-  been  forced  upon  the  countiy  by  the  dlsunionists  of 
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i!ie  Southern  States  now  in  anns  against  the  Consti-  maintain  in  tafficient  Ibree  the  army  of  the  United 

tutional  Government  ana  in  arms  around  the  Capitol ;  States;  we  therefore  look  upon  the  conscription  act, 

that  in  the  present  emereencj  the  Democratic  party,  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  as  unwise  and  needless; 

banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  and  resent-  we  are  opposed  to  its  proyisions  as  harsh,  oppressire, 

ment,  wUl  recollect  only  its  doty  to  the  whole  ooun-  and  unequal  in  their  operation,  and  contrary,  as  we 

tr^ ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  belieye,  to  the  Gonstitation ;  but  ever  mindful  that  our 

spirit  of  .oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  Ctoyemment  cannot  exist  if  individual  opinion  be  sub- 

or  subjugation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  stituted  for  judicial  decisions,  we  feel  compelled  to  obey 

or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institu-  and  counsel  obedience  to  the  act,  and  allacts  of  Cou- 


tions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the    gress,  until  the  competent  judicial  tribunals  shall  de 

"      *  ■  *        Clare 

been 
several  States  unimpaired,  and  that,  as  soon  as  these        Thatlhe'thanks  of  every  liberty-loving,  law*a6i^ing, 


supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  ptreserve  the     clare  them  to  be  unconstitutional  or  until  thtfkhave 
Union  in  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the    been  legalljr  repealed.  ^^g 


objects  are  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease.  and  honest  man  throughout  the  land  are  duato  the 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 


The  regular  resoln tions  subsequently  adopt-  York,  who,  amid  all  the  storms  of  fanaticism  and  rage 
ed  declare,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  that  have  swept  over  our  nation,  has  stood  up  as  the 
to  sustain  the  National  Government :  that  the  ?™  ">d  unflindiinK  supporter  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 
democracy  will  meet  armed  rebellion  with  the  »*»^»^o°«  "S^  ^^  laws,  and  the  nghu  of  the  States 
J  "S  7t  *""'"' «*"*~  *  cu^iiiv«  w  iw*  vuv  against  Federal  usurpations,  and  has  so  nobly  vindi- 
sword,  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress  cated  and  defended  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  peo- 
and  startling  usurpations  of  power  by  the  ex-  pie  and  State  of  New  York. 


ecutive  "  with  the  ballot ;  that  the  paramount  That  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and  the  doctrines  of 

objects  of  the  democracy  are,  to  restore  the  ^*if*^^^"l^."y  .**^,*^'®'{?***°?  ^.?®  ^^^^^^^^  party,  have 

Union  as  it  was,  and  to  mjdntain  the  Federal  Fo^oSnt^itWuT^S^^^^^^^^                    ^X 

Constitution ;  that  the  party  are  opposed  to  evitably  to  anarchy,  and  are  alike  destructive  to  the 

the  doctrine  of  secession,  to  all  interference  on  Union. 

the  part  of  the  National  Government,  or  its  ti,«  •^^-^^t^^.  .^-^i^^j^w.^      ^'    a  ^.r.       i 

officers,  with  the  local  and  domestic  affairs  of  ^^^I^aZ^^LT^^^^                  ^^^  '^^' 

the  s^eral  States;  to  aU  interference  by  the  ^^'TS^hhXS.f^^^^^ 

citizens  of  one  State  with  the  domestic  ifairs  Sr  t  w^tf  C^^^ 

of  any  other  State;  to  the  assumption  of  any  T  ^              a      2!^  relatives  by  the  casual- 

assuTedpowewWaDydepartoeX^^  abTeferZ'  and  urged  a  speedy  peace  on  honor- 

f.^Tilil^!:iL:?^5/JLf^,^^^^^^  The  Republican  Convention   assembled 'at 


terference   by   the  military  authonties  with  ^^^^^^  ^^  "  Irn  unwavering  aid  unconditional 

civil  elections ;  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  Con-  ^  of  the  National  Government  in  its  ef- 

stitution  and  the  Union,  whether  they  be  found  ^^^  ^^^  ^              ^j^^  ^^^^^  rebellion  against 

m  open  rebellion  at  the  South  or  insidiously  at  ^^  authority."  The  second  declared  that,  in  a 

work  at  t;he  North  ;  that  ol^ence  to  the  Con-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^  u  ^.^t^^^^  slavery  and 

fi^itution  IS  the  only  true  test  of  loyalty  to  the  nberty,"  Massachusetts  had  no  apprehension 

Government,  and  any  wilful  omission  to  com-  ^h^^.  u  ^^y  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  would 

ply  with,  or  departure  from,  its  provisions  ^e  lost,  or  any  of  the  old  landmarks  of  per- 

by  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Gov-  ^^^^  freedom  destroyed."    The  tliiid  express- 

ernment,  whether  m  time  of  war  or  in  time  ^^  ^Yiq  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  soldiers 

of  peaoe-under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^he  nation.    The  fourth  declared 

moral  duty,  or  any  other  modern  name  for  ^hat  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclama- 

treason  or  revolution,  is  fraught  with^  \l™"°5  tion  of  January  1st,  1868,  has  the  approbation 

danger  to  the  Government  and  the  nghts  and  ^f  ^^         j^  ^f  Massachusetts,  and  is  justified 

liberties  of  the  people  as  is  armed  resistance  to  ^  ^  measure  of  military  necessity,  and  as  a 

the  laws,  or  open  rebeUion ;  that  the  proposi-  j^^^sure  of  secnrity  for  the  fiiture  peace  and 

tion  to  reduce  a  State  to  the  condition  of  a  ter-  tranquillity  of  the  reunited  nation,  and  as  a 

ntory,  under  the  pretence  that  by  the  rebel-  guaranty  to  the  world  that  the  contest  is  for 

housacte  of  her  citizens  she  has  ceased  to  form  Civilization  and  Christianity.    The  fifth  depre- 

an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  is  calculated  to  ^^^^^  ^he  idea  that  a  permanent  peace  can  be 

excite  abhorrence;    that  the  attempt  of  the  obtained  by  negotiating  with  rebels.  The  three 

radicals  to  insist  on  their  party  platform  as  a  succeeding  resolutions  were  in  the  following 

condition  of  peace,  is  revolutionary  m  its  char-  terms  • 
acter,  and  tends,  not  merely  to  prolong  the 

war,  but  to  produce  anarchy  and  despotism.  Btfohed.Thai  ih^  secession  of  a  State  nnder  our 
'               '^                           rf                 r  pohtical  system  has  no  Icgahty  and  no  legal  moaning 
That  whenever  any  State  in  arms  against  the  laws  whatever.    It  is  but  another  name  for  rebellion:  and 
of  the  Government  shall  lay  down  its  arms  end  submit  rebels  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Union, 
to  the  laws  and  Uie  oonstitated  aatborities,  the  people  while  they  are  still  liable  to  its  obligations  and  duties, 
thereof  will  be  entitled  to  resnme  and  enjoy  all  the  And,  inasmuch  as  slavery  was  the  scde  cause  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  given  by  the  laws  and  the  Con-  revolt,  and  as  while  slavery  exists  there  can  be  no 
stitution  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  permanent  peace  in  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  ^ss  and  the  Executive  to  insist  that  the  practical  cx- 
the  people  and  in  their  determination,  Toluntarily^  to^  tinguishment  of  slavery  throughout  the  rebel  Con^fedo 
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eracy  shall  follow  as  fast  aa  possible  upon  its  legal  and  ',               .,      .               x^l^^i.       -      *'•"• 

official  death.    Let  the  restored  nation  be  ma£  proa-  For  three  months,  5  regiments,  1  battalion,  1 

perous  and  glorious  by  a  Union  of  Free  States  under  a    „     company 8,7M 

republican  form  of  government,  which  is  guaranteed    For  86  days,  1  company  (Boston  Cadets) 117 

to  them  by  the  ConstSution,  and  with  which  experience    For  8  months,  1  company 101 

has  proved  that  the  existence  of  slarery  is  whoUy  in-    For4  montl»»,l  company 181 

compatible.  For  6  months,  1  light  batteir Ig 

£teolv€d.  That  Massaohusetta  is  for  the  piosecntion    For  9  months,  17  re^pments,  1  company. 16,687 

of  the  war  to  the  enUre  suppi«ssion  of  the  revolt.    In  For  8  years,  41  regmients,  84  compamea  and 

this  causewe  extend  thehand  of  fellowship  to  loyal  recruite  for  same -»  ^»581 

men  ii^l  political  parties,  and  we  recognize  as  politi-  „  ,  .  ^    .     ^,              ^        x   /^  *  ^^*u  io»o  ~mZ 

cal  eHies  all  men  who  make  this  issue  subor&nato  Total  dunng  the  present  war  to  Oct  17th,  1863...  76,608 

**"■  J^P'I?^  ^'^!^::J^l  !l^^!?*w "SSl^SSS^  This  is  exclusive  of  the  men  obtained  by  the 

J^te'^Xntf  a^ffl^^d^^^^^^  Enjol^Sent  andConscription^Act  of  Mj^rch  H 
pretended  Confederacy. 
Besohed,  That  the  policy  of  employing  colored  sol 


diers  is  wise  and  just,  and  should  be  enlaived  and  lib- 
eralized by  putting  such  soldiers  on  a  perieet  equality 
with  whites  as  to  rishts  and  compensation  while  in 
the  service.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  the  services  of 
all  its  subjects  in  every  part  of  its  domain,  and  no  pre- 
tended or  real  daim  to  service  on  the  part  of  master  or 
employer,  in  the  South  or  the  North,  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  that  primary  allegiance  which  is  due 
to  the  countxy  itself. 

The  conolnding  resolution  recommended 
Gov.  Andrew  and  the  other  candidates  nomi- 
nated, as  worthy  of  support. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  8d, 
with  the  following  result : 

1968.       1962. 

80,885 
62,587 


John  A.  Andrew,  Republican 70,483 

Henry  W.  Paine,  Demdbrat 29,207 


Minority  for  Andrew 41,276    28,248 


1868,  the  operations  of  which  are  shown  in  the 

following  table : 

Citizens  enrolled  in  the  first  class.. . .  .107,886 
"  *'  second  class ....  56,792 

Number  drafted. .« 82,079 

Exempted 22,848 

Failed  to  i:pport 8,046 

Held  to^ervice 6,690 

Paid  commutation 8,622 

Furnished  substitutes 2,325 

Served  personally 748 

Number  actually  realised  by  the  draft. .   ^,068 

If  to  the  volunteers  and  drafted  men  be  add- 
ed those  who  have  fh>m  time  to  time  enlisted 
in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 
the  regular  army,  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  Massachusetts  during  the  war  will  exceed 
100,000. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  connection 
with  the  volunteer  movement  was  the  raisins 
and  equipping  of  the  64th  and  55th  colored 


election  of  members  of  the  Legislature : 

Senate. 

Republican 85 

Democratic 6 


House. 

198 
41 


Republican  majorities 80       157 


The  remammg  candidates  on  the  Republican  regiments,  the  former  of  which  was  the  first 
ticket  received  m^onties,  varying  but  shghtly    organization  of  its  kind  formed  in  the  free 

5??.^^^i.  Z^i[^^i?^i"i7^.5:?.!!!.^^*  ^^^®    States.    By  an  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  i»- 

^^^  January  20th,  Gov.  Andrew  was  author- 
ized to  raise  such  a  number  of  coloired  com- 
panies of  artillery  and  infantry  regiments  as  he 
might  find  convenient,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary requisitions  upon  the  War  Department.  Be- 
oruiting  went  on  briskly  throughout  the  State, 
The  people  were  also  authorized*  at  this    and  agents  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
election  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  question  of    country  with  power  to  fill  up  the  regiments 
repealing  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,    to  their  maximum.    On  May  28th,  the  54th 
which  was  adopted  on  the  9th  day  of  May,    left  Boston  for  Port  Royal,  exciting  no  little 
1859,  and  which  provides  that  "  no  person  of    enthusiasm  in  its  march  through  the  city,  and 
foreign  birth  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  shall    on  July  18th  it  participated  with  great  credit 
be  eligible  to  office,  unless  he  shall  have    in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  where  its 
resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United    gallant  commander,  Ool.  Shaw,  was  killed,  and 
States  for  two  years  subsequent  to  his  natural!-    tiie  regiment  lost  18  officers  and  278  men  kill- 
,   zation,  and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified,  accord-    ed,  wounded  and  missing.    The  65th  marched 
J    ing  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  Com-    on  July  21st,  and  has  since  been  employed  in 
"^    monwealth.^*    The  result  was,  yeas,  10,035;    the  Department  of  the  South. 

nays,  6,082.  Under  the  President's  call  of  October  15th 

During  the  nine  months  subsequent  to  Jan.  for  800,000  volunteers,  the  quota  of  Massa- 
1st,  1863,  Massachusetts  raised  and  equipped  one  ohusetts  was  15,126  men.  The  governor  imme- 
regiment  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  1,250  diately  issued  an  order  for  that  number,  stating 
men ;  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  1,078  the  amount  of  bounties  which  would  be  paid, 
men ;  two  regiments  of  infantry  (colored),  2,052  and  offering  recruits  the  choice  between  artal- 
men;  seven  companies  of  horse  artillery,  1,015  lery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  regiments.  For 
men ;  three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  454  men ;  various  reasons  recruiting  went  on  slowly,  the 
and  609  recruits  for  organizations  in  the  field;  chief  ones  being  the  inadequate  bounties  offer- 
total,  6,858  men.  The  whole  number  of  vol-  ed  by  the  State,  and  the  impossibility  of  in- 
unteers  ftiniished  by  her  to  the  land  forces  of  creasing  them  under  existing  laws.  By  an  act 
the  United  States  from  April  16th,  1861,  to  ofthel^gialature  of  1863,  the  municipal  govern- 
October  17th,  1868,  was  as  follows :  ments  of  the  Commonwealth  were  prohibited 
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paying  bonnties  to  volunteers,  and  the  bounty 
aathorized  to  be  paid  by  the  governor  was  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  man.  Another  act  prohibited 
cities  and  towns  from  voting  or  appropriating 
any  money  to  relieve  or  discharge  men  who 
should  be  drafted,  or  from  paying  bounties  or 
gratuities  to  any  volunteer  or  drafted  man,  ex- 
cept such  as  should  be  authorized  by  existing 
laws. 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
Governor  Andrew  convened  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature,  on  November  11th,  and  in 
an  elaborate  message  recommended-an  addition 
to  the  monthly  pay  of  volunteers,  rather  than 
a  large  bounty  paid  at  the  time  of  muster- 
ing into  service.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
was  manifested  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  was 
finally  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
compromise  between  both  methods.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  $825  on 
mustering  into  service,  or,  if  the  recruit  should 
elect,  a  bounty  of  $50,  and  the  additional  pay 
of  $20  per  month,  and  in  case  a  soldier  should 
be  discharged  honorably  after  six  months^  ser- 
vice, the  same  was  to  be  continued  for  six 
months  longer,  or,  if  he  should  die  in  service, 
the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  also  provided  for  the  re- 
taining of  the  money  in  the  State  treasury  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  volunteer,  to  bear  five 
per  cent,  interest ;  gave  the  State  aid  to  fami- 
lies who  might  need  it,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  bounty;  provided  for  the  paying  of 
the  bounties,  the  borrowing  of  the  money  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent., 
and  the  punishment  of  persons  fraudulently 
obtaining  the  bounty.  The  passage  of  the  biU 
gave  a  considerable  stimulus  to  volunteering, 
and  under  the  inducement  of  the  large  boun- 
ties offered  by  the  State  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, there  was  every  appearance  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  the  quota  of  Massachusetts 
would  soon  be  filled. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  that  the  sum  raised  during  the  year  for 
wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms, 
amounted  to  $1,434,015.20,  which,  added  to 
the  sum  of  $49,044.05  distributed  to  the  towns 
out  of  the  school  fhnd,  makes  a  total  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  expended  in  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  exclusive  of  repairs  and 
the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  cost  of 
school-books.  The  number  of  public  schools 
in  the  State  is  4,626.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  fifty-six  incorporated  academies  and  four 
normal  schools  supported  by  the  State,  beside 
numerous  private  schools.  The  number  of 
persons  in  tiie  State  between  the  ages  of  &re 
and  fitteen  years,  is  288,381 ;  number  of  schol- 
ars of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools,  in  sum- 
mer, 225,921 ;  in  winter,  227,252;  average  at- 
tendance in  all  the  schools  in  winter,  182,041 ; 
in  summer,  180,062;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  indnding  the  value  of 
board,  $44.87 ;  of  female  teachers,  $18.90.  This 
is  a  dedine  of  about  fifty  cents  per  month  in 


the  wages  of  both  classes  of  teachers.  Many 
towns  neglected  to  keep  their  common  schools 
the  fhll  time  required  by  law,  and  to  maintain 
High  Schools  as  provided  for  by  the  statutes. 
In  eighty-three  towns  the  common  schools 
were  not  kept  for  the  term  of  six  months,  and 
forty-six  towns  which  should  maintain  High 
Schools  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

The  reports  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  showed 
tibat  they  were  generally  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  number  of  paupers  in  the  State 
almshouses  was  materially  decreased  from  the 
previous  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lack 
of  able-bodied  male  inmates  it  became  neces- 
sary to  hire  help  for  nearlji'  all  the  farm  opera- 
tions connected  with  those  institutions.  This 
was  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
labor,  and  to  the  plentiful  inducements  held 
out  by  the  recruiting  officers.  The  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  State  prison  was  seventy-four 
-  less  thaj#in  the  previous  year,  and  the  number 
of  commitments,  both  in  1862  and  1868,  was 
smaller  than  for  many  years.  The  Legislature 
of  1868  created  a  boarc^  State  charities,  hav-» 
ing  general  supervision  9  the  subject 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of 
the  banks  to  November  dOth,  1868 : 

Capital  stock $66,901,840 

Circulation 81,773,972 

Deposits 46,062,149 

Due  to  other  banks 12,146,001 

Total  liabilities $156,888,462 

Notes  and  bills  discounted $184,708,863 

Specie 9,824,018 

Due  from  other  banks 18,650,805 

Total  resources $162,668,181 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  com- 
panies, shows  their  progress  and  condition  dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years: 


Forfb* 

M  Ilei  of 

Cost  per 

mile 

permilB 

EzpeiuM 
p«r  mile 

Netine. 
p«r  mile 

je«r 

nJlway. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

of  road. 

1849.... 

1.180 

$45,600 

♦6,458 

$8,744 

$2,708 

1850.... 

1,160 

46,424 

5,668 

£.788 

2,980 

1851.... 

1,150 

45,666 

6,780 

2,908 

2.887 

1853.... 

1,160 

46,158 

5,987 

2.679 

8,815 

1858.... 

1,192 

46,4S8 

6,706 

8,086 

8.071 

1854.... 

1,268 

46.7ai 

6,891 

4,808 

8,588 

1855.... 

1,848 

4^949 

6,775 

4,880 

2,555 

1856.... 

1,851 

46,480 

7.817 

4,260 

2,957 

1867.... 

i,8er 

4^m 

6,658 

8,877 

2,576 

1858.... 

1,880 

4^657 

6,889 

8,488 

2,741 

1859.... 

1,860 

44,646 

7,081 

4,080 

8,051 

I860.... 

1,871 

48,842 

7,247 

8,999 

8,248 

1661.... 

1,866 

48,957 

6,846 

8,785 

2,661 

1869.... 

1,886 

43,297 

6,966 

8,817 

8,148 

The  earnings  of  the  roads,  temporarily  de- 
pressed in  1861  through  the  influence  of  the 
rebellion,  show,  so  far  as  statistics  have  been 
received,  a  large  increase  in  1868,  and  at  no 
time  since  the  introduction  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem into  Massachusetts  has  it  stood  on  a  firmer 
basis.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  the 
State  is  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
population,  and  most  of  the  companies  are  ex- 
pending liberal  sums  in  repairing  and  strength- 
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ening  their  road  beds,  and  in  other  improre- 
ments. 

Among  the  reports  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1868,  was  one  containing  the  census  re* 
turns  of  1860,  and  a  synopsis  of  every  other 
census  that  has  been  takeiMn  the  State.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  from  1850  to  1860,  was  28.70 
Ser  cent.  The  largest  county  increase  was  in 
[orfolk,  being  no  less  than  88.36  per  cent 
The  largest  town  or  city  increase  was  in  Som- 
erville,  being  126,67  per  cent.  Six  towns, 
Somerville,  Lawrence,  Brookline,  Marlborough, 
Melrose,  and  Natick,  exhibit  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  Massachusetts  ranks  as  the  thirtieth 
State  in  the  Union  in  respect  to  its  area,  but 
ranks  as  the  first  ih  cne  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  first  in  the  absolute  increase 
of  population  per  square  mile  from  1790  to 
1860,  and  also  first  in  the  same  from  1850  to 
1860.  While  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
excess  of  males  over  females  in  all  the^estem 
States,  the  females  outnumber  the  males  in 
Massachusetts  by  more  than  87,000 ;  a  fact  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  causes 
which  hare  made  rec^ping  more  active  in  the 
Eastern  than  in  the  \^tern  States. 

MASTERMAN,  Stillman,  an  American  phy- 
sicist, born  in  Weld,  Franklin  county,  Maine, 
January  28th,  1831,  died  in  that  town  July 
19th,  1868.  His  early  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion were  very  scanty,  but  from  childhood  he 
manifested  an  Intense  interest  in  physical  sci- 
ence, and  spent  every  leisure  moment  from  the 
severe  toil  of  a  farmer's  boy  in  the  study  of 
whatever  could  aid  him  in  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  i^  At  the  agQ  of  twenty  ho 
had  managed  to  collect  a  number  of  scientific 
and  classical  works,  and  had  thus  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry ;  making  such  apparatus  as  the  mntcrials 
at  hand  would  permit,  grinding  and  polishing 
small  lenses,  and  constructing  prisms  for  ex- 
periments on  fluid  media.  He  had  also  taught 
himself  Latin  enough  to  read  with  some  ease, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  trigonometry.  He  removed,  in  1851, 
to  Minnesota,  but  returned  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  with  his  health  greatly  impaired 
by  the  influence  of  that  climate.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
ports for  1855,  entitled  "  Observations  on  Thun- 
der and  Lightning, ''  in  which  he  gave  the  XQ- 
suits  of  three  hundred  and  four  observations 
on  thunder  storms  occurring  from  1850  to  18.')4, 
in  relation  to  the  character,  duration  of  the 
thunder  peal,  and  interval  between  the  flash 
and  report,  with  other  curious  allied  data. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  scientific  journals,  and  nearly  twenty 
papers  from  his  pen,  on  astronomy,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  physical  science,  appeared  in  the 
Smithsonian  Reports,  *'  The  American  Journal 
of  Science,"  ana  the  '^  Astronomical  Journal." 
Though  generally  without  instruments,  his  ob- 
servations were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy 


and  faithfulness.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  and  tmtil  his  disease  (pulmonary 
consumption)  compelled  him  to  desist  from  all 
labor,  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  made  at  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory during  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  Su- 
perintendent Maury's  departure,  which  that 
official  had  left  unreduced. 

METHODISTS.  The  most  numerous  body 
of  American  Methodists,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Ohurch,  suffered  during  the  past  year  a 
considerable  decrease  of  membership,  the  num- 
ber of  members  and  probationers  being  reduced 
firom  942,906,  in  1862,  to  923,894,  in  1863.  This 
loss  was  chiefiy  caused  by  the  omission,  in  the 
Baltimore  Oonference,  to  report  the  statistics 
of  the  membership  of  the  Virginia  congre- 
gations. In  fact,  the  temporary  loss  thus  suf- 
fered by  the  Baltunore  Oonference  (21,065)  ex- 
ceeds the  total  loss  of  the  Church,  thus  leaving 
for  the  remainder  of  the  conferences  a  small 
gain.  Heavy  losses  were  also  sustained  by  the 
Cincinnati  (8,000),  Southern  Illinois  (2,747), 
and  Western  Virginia  (2,229)  Conferences; 
while  the  greatest  gains  were  recorded  in 
Northwest  Indiana  (2,555),  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas (2,280),  East  (xenesoo  (1,741),  Ver- 
mont (1,817),  and  Foreign  German  (1,194). 

In  1862  the  members  were  divided  between 
the  States  and  Territories  as  follows : 


State*  and  Terrltf  ri -t. 

M*»mV».» 

(^llfornia 

8,939 

Colorado  Territory. . 

Connectictit 

Delaware 

Dbtricl  of  Columbia 
Illinois 

102 

1T,7S0 

10,T57 

8,810 

87,014 

Indiana. 

89,468 

Iowa 

86,633 

KaniN'ui.. ....... .t.  . 

4,861 

Kentucky 

2,709 

Maine. 

S3,8S5 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michican 

&2,S74 
29.065 
82,2S8 

Minnesota 

6,744 

Stnte*  atMl  Turn  u.ri*'*.     I  ALrmtKn. 


.1 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

'New  Hampshire .... 

Nc%v  Jersey 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Ilhodo  Island.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WasMnirton  Territ'y ' 
Wisconsin 


I       Total. 


8.446 

2,025 

10.467 

44^70 

160,000 

132.000 

104,418 

8,4S9 

14;9Q1 

85,489 

224 

23,427 

989,850 


The  Chnrch,  at  the  end  of  18C3,  had  6  bish- 
ops— ^Morris,  elected  1836 ;  Janes,  1844;  Scott, 
Simpson,  Baker,  and  Ames,  all  elected  in  1852. 
The  nnmber  of  effective  travelling  preachers  was 
5,885;  of  superannuated,  903— total,  6,788; 
the  number  of  local  preachers,  8,156.  The 
contributions  to  the  great  Societies  were  re- 
ported as  follows ;  Missionary  Society,  $391,- 
073;  Sunday-school  Union,  $11,633;  Tract 
Society,  $12,584.  Tho  Church  had  two  bibli- 
cal institutes,  22  colleges,  90  seminaries,  female 
colleges,  and  academies.  Tho  Book  Concern 
of  the  Church  publishes,  at  New  York,  a 
Quarterly  Review,  "The  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal"  (weekly);  the  "Sunday-School 
Advocate  "  (circulation  228,400  copies) ;  "  Sun- 
day-School Teachers' Journal  (16,000);  "Good 
News"  (50,000 copies) ;  the  "Missionary  Ad- 

*  These  totals  include  the  statistica  of  the  Mission  Confer- 
ence in  Germany,  and  tho  Liberia  Conforence  in  AfHca.'  The 
membership  of  the  former  lncrcase<l  (torn  2.1  SI,  in  1682,  to 
8,375,  In  1S08,  being  a  gain  of  1,1^  Tho  statistics  of  th« 
Liberia  Conference  were  not  received  in  time  for  the  publi- 
cation of  general  minutes;  the  menxbcrshtp  talSCivas  V809L 
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Tocate,^'  at  CiDcinnaii ;  the  *^  Ladies'  Repoei-  Subsequently  the  committee  of  fifteen  was 

tory"  (monthly) ;    '^  Western  Ohristian  ^dvo-  increased  to  twei^-five,  in  order  that  all  por- 

cate ; "  and  two  German  papers,  ^*  Apologist ''  tions  of  the  Church  might  be  represented, 

and  ^'  Sonntagsglocke ; ''  besides  weekly  papers  Amonethe  members  of  tlas  committee  are  ex- 

at  Auburn,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Gov.  Wright,  of  Indiana;  Professor  Strong, 

Francisco,  and  Salem  (Oregon).     There  are,  Hon.  Moses  Odell,  a  member  of  Congress  for 

besides,  independent   denominational   papers  Brooklyn;  Gen.  Fisk,  of  Missouri;  U.S.  Senator 

published,  at  New  York  (2),  Auburn,  Bufialo,  Willey,of  West  Virginia;  U.S.  Senator  Harlan, 

Boston  (2),  Montpelier  (Vt).,  Rockford,  HI.,  (in  of  Iowa*  Gov.  Evans,  of  Colorado  Territory; 

Swedish).    The  Missionary  Society  supported  W.  H.  Allen,  formerly  President  of  Girard  Col-  • 

23T  missionaries  in  the  foreign,  and  1,082  in  lege.    Among  those  who  addressed  the  con- 

the  domestic  missions.  vention  were  Bishop  Simpson,  Gov.  Cannon, 

Nearly  all   the   annual  conferences  again  Gov.  Wright,  Judge  Bond,  of  Baltimore;  Rev. 

passed  strong  resolutions  expressive  of  loyalty  Dr.  Eddy,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield,  Rev.  Dr.  Nadal. 

to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  In  Missouri,  the  Church  continued  to  re- 

as  of  their  wish  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  oeive  accessions  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

slavery.    In  most  instances  these  resolutions  Church,  south.    The  most  notable  instance  of 

were  passed  with  entire  unanimity.    Of  the  this  kind  was  the  coming  over  of  eighty-five 

conferences  lying  in,  or  partly  extending  into  members  of  the  Southern  Church  in  Louisiana, 

the  slave  States,  those  of  West  Virginia,  Mis-  who  thus  explained  the  step  taken  by  them : 

souri,  East  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  were  We  hereby  declare  our  relotioos  as  members  of  the 

very  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  their  loyalty.  Methodist  Emscopal  Churchy  south,  forever  severed — 

In  the  Baltimore  Conference  only  a  strong  op-  8!jeredJ)y  the  treasonable  acts  and  conduct  of  that 

portion  n,«nifi«ted  .it«,lf  to  the  paasage  of  nTy  J^gSf .^y'tSltuH\"oY'on^~V^.^n^M"b; 

resolotiona  of  tbis  kind,  and  all  tne  nuyonty  of  this  coDduet  on  their  part  they  hare  absolved  us  from 

the  conference  was  willing  to  grant  consisted  all  obligation  or  allegianee  tothem  as  a  body,  add  that 

in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution:  eyeiy  member  of  the  church  bos  full  right  to  attach 

,                       .  himself  or  herself  to  such  other  church  organization 

Betolvid,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  ,,  Qj^y  receive  him  or  her,  and  whose  doctrines  and 

America  be  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  a  day  of  practices  jnay  b«  consonant  with  his  or  her  Tiews, 

naUonal  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  it  widiout  Ay  sronnd  of  censure  therefor.    Therefore, 

may  please  Him  to  bnng  our  civil  war  to  an  end,  and  JBttolved,  That  we  hereby  recommend  to  the  mem- 

restoro  to  us  nnity,  peace,  and  prosperity.  j)e„  of  this  church  as  a  body  to  apply  to  the  proper 

The  question  of  lay  delegation  continued  to  authorities  of  the  MeUiodirt  Episcopal  Church  for  con- 

iuo  <|u<»uvu  v»  ^j  u^»>|}^>»u  wuv  uu^iu  «^  nection  with  that  ecclesiastical  organization.     . 

be  discussed  throughout  the  Church  with  great  __                   ,          *  *v    a*  ^    *t,.  ?-  • 

anunation.    On  May  18th,  a  convention  o?  lay  ^o""  'P'^N  P){«^«  "i  *.f.  ^^^.t^-^'tT 

members  to  oonsideV  "the  question  of  ky deli  ??pPP''*!  }  r?**  w*'""^*..*'*  *tJ  ^^^}^. 

gation  in  the  general  conference  "  was  opened  ^ist  Episcopal  Church  to  send  them  Methodist 

in  New  York  Sty.   The  convention  was  lively  PJ«?«^«J?;    In  order  to  facilitate  the  extension 

attended  from  lOl  parts  of  the  Union,  and  or-  «'  ^^e  Church,  and,  m  particular,  to  supply 

ganized  by  electing  (Jovernor  Cannon,  of  Dela-  ^\^TJ  Tilkge  and  every  town  in  the  State 

ware,  temporary  president.    After  the  organi-  f^*'^  a  minister,  and   or^nize  churches  m 

nation  of  Uie  convention  ex-Governor  Wright,  Sjf'Svl^J'Z*' Z/i^ftf^  n^'lf »T™i^/ 

of  Indiana,  was  elected  to  preside.    There  wa^  «»o  ^*^^f^J  S,  i«  J!;^TS  „..„S.; 

a  large  attendance  of  Methodist  kymen  ftom  *l*l^r^^°S?.  „V  v-  SI^IS!  ri«%^«^?S 

all  pMte  of  the  Union.    A  yies  of  ^solutions  gl«  r.l^''!L?  °^,?f1?^^'1l*°/^^^^^^^ 

ro^^Sit"' "''*•* ^'"'^""""^  "'^^  5r^S' sKprffi%Co;i„^n s 

most  unportant ,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  pros- 

the'^etfii  Jly*ootMn«^»Tra  t«««'^«_«««»«2" .»f. «l»Tl^t^>l^l°5i'»  ?f  «^« 
odist  E.  Church  should  b 
the  ministry  in  the  manoi 

and  that  the  proper  mod 

providing  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  laity  ih  '  On'November'sOth,'  the  following  important 

*^iiS3'3;  rThTrconvention  of  lay  dele^tes  be  onier  was  given  by  the  Secretory  of  War  per- 

held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  mittmg  the  Occupation  of  Southern  Methodist 

1864,  to  take  such  action  on  the  subject  of  lay  delcn-  churches,  and  placing  them  temporarily  at  the 

tion  as  may  then  be  proper:  such  delegates  to  l)o  disposal  of  the  bishbps  of  the  Methodist  EpiJ- 

cbosen  m  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  devised  by  a  --,-51i  pv,,«nV» 

committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  with  power  by  «opai  i^nurcn. 

this  convention.  \iVAa  DxpARmstT,  ADJ'T-QzirKRAL*s  Ofptck,        ? 

Beeolved^  7.  That  another  committee  of  fifteen  be  ap-  WAsniNOTON,  Notwnb^r  8(WA,  18«S.  5 

pointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  present  yj,  ^  Gmerala  commanding  ths  DepartmenU  o/ths  Mit- 

these  resolutions  and  the  entire  subject  of  lay  repre-  wncW,  Ihs  Tenru99e4  and  Ike  Gult  and  all  Om^raU  and 

sentation  to  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  general  Officers  Commanding  ArmUt^  DttaehmenU  and  FoeU, 

conference;  and  the  said  committee  are  hereby  in-  and  aU  Qfficer$inths  aerviceqfihe  United  Statu  inihs 

structed  to  confer  with  any  committee  upon  lay  rep-  «««>«  mentioned  Departmentt: 

rescntation  that  may  be  appointed   by  the  general  You  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 

conference,  and  to  report  to  the  delegate  convention  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ames,  all  houses  of  worship  belone- 

provided  for  by  the  preceding  resolution.  ing  to  the  Methodist  £piscopal  Church  south,  in  which 
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a  loyal  minister  who  has  bMn  a(i^iDt«d  by  a  loyal  liberal  Methodism  shall  become  nnitcd  ia  more 

bishop  of  siud  church,  does  not  ofliciate.  intimate  relations."    The  proposition  was  veil 

"*"  L"i«!2ilSf^*J?^?iSftv*°t<.*«f«^^'  received  and  cordially  seconded  by  the  Primi- 

Sty  iSfp^^^^'SJ^ThStth'itUn  mTsZ;  <ive  Methodist  Conference.    The  Conference  of 

shoald,  bj  precept  and  example,  sapport  and  foster  the  United  Methodists  adopted  bj  acclamation 

the  loral  sentiments  of  the  people.  ^  resolution,  that  a  union  of  the  various  liberal 

Bishop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  conadence  of  this  De-  j^ethodist  communities,  founded  on  a  mutually 

Kt'.^y  reipi^in^^'b^^^  satisfactory  basis,  woJSi  be  productive  of  great 

loyal.          ^         *-«-            "^                ^  advantages  to  themselves   and  promote  the 

You  are  expected  to  give  him  all  the  aid,  oonnte-  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  the  diffiiaon 

nance  and  support  practicable  in  the  execution  of  his  ^f  evangelicid  truth ;  and  at  the  same  time  an- 

miportant  mission.  You  are  a^?o  Mjho^d  to  fornish  ^horized  the  Connectional  Committee  to  confer 

Bishop  Ames  and  his  clerk  with  transportation  and  •«*;^*i**>i*  uuj  X;    V-u^l  i   Tur«TC^:\ru^:^„  ^\.^ 

subsistenoe  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  with  any  of  the  bberal  Methodist  bodies  who 

the  serrice,  and  you  wiU  afford  them  courtesy,  assist-  might  be  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations, 

ance  and  protection.  -^ith  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  preceding  reso- 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,^  towmsbsd  ^^^^^^'    '^^^  Conference  of  the  Bible  Christians 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.  expressed  high  gratification  "  that  the  Method- 
ist New  Connection  Conference  had  shown  an 

The  Missionary  Board  of  the  Church  appro-  earnest  disposition  to  fraternize  **  with  them 

priated  $35,000  for  reorganizing  the  Church  in  and   the    other   brani^hes  of  the    Methodist 

the  reoccupied  i^ave  States,  and  two  of  the  Church,  yet  in  reply  to  resolutions  frpm  the 

bishops  were  to  ^is  end  sent  south.  London  and  Portsmouth  districts,  recommend- 

The  Evangelical  Association,  also  called  Ger-  ins  the  Annual  Conference  to  consider  the  pro- 
man  Methodists  or  Albrights,  had,  according  priety  of  effecting  an  amalgamation  with  the 
to  their  almanac  (KaUnder  der  Bvang.  G^emein-  Methodist  Kew  Connection,  expressed  the 
schafl)  for  1864,  47,888  members  in  nine  con-  conviction  that  *^for  the  present  we  had  better 
ferences  (East  Pennsylvania,  Central  Pennsyl-  persevere  in  the  work  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
vania,  Pittsburg,  Illinois,  New  York,  Wisoon-  deuce  in  our  separate  capacity,  but,  should  the 
sin,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana),  386  travelling  preach-  hand  of  Providence,  at  any  future  period, 
ers,  689  Sunday  schooh  with  27,070i  scholars  appear  to  lead  us  into  closer  binding  with  that 
and  6,046  teachers  and  officers,  549  churches,  estimable  denomination,  we  shall  be  prepared 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $630,300  and  131  par-  to  deliberate  seriously  on  the  subject."  The 
sonages,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $69,822.  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  also  declared  they  had 
The  ^denomination  has  3  literary  institutions :  heard  with  pleasure  the  resolution  of  the  New 
Greensburg  Seminary,  at  Greensburg,  Summit  Connection  Conference,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
CO.,  O. ;  Union  Seminary,  at  New  Berlin,  Union  tiiat  the  Union  is  composed  of  self-governing 
CO.,  Pa. ;  and  Plainfield  Seminary^  at  Plainfield,  churcheS)  united  more  upon  the  model  of  the 
\yill  CO.,  111.  Another  one  was  in  the  course  Independent  and  Baptist  unions  than  as  a  Con- 
of  construction  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  Evan-  nection  governed  by  a  Conference  or  annual 
gelical  Association  held  in  1863  its  quadrennial  assembly,  the  essential  principles  which  govern 
General  Conference,  which  began  on  Oct.  1st  the  churches  of  the  Union  would  be  violated 
at  Buffalo.  bj  any  attempt  to  amalgamate  them  with  any 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  held,  other  body, 

in  1863,  their  120th  Annual  Conference,  in  At  the  same  time,  when  the  Union  movo- 

ShefSeld,  on  July  30th,  and  the  following  days,  ment  was  inagur^ged  in  England  by  the  New 

Rev.  Dr.  Osborn  was  elected  president  and  Connection  Conference,  it  was  started  by  the 

Rev.  J.  Farrar,  secretary.     Of  the  *'  Legal  Canada  Conference  of  the  same  denomination 

Hundred"  ministens  who  form  the  Conference,  in  British  North  America.    The  organ  of  the 

two  had  died  and  eight  had  retired.  Canadian  New  Connection  Methodists  sug^st^ 

The  Miwionary  Society,  according  to  the  last  ed  that  the  different  Methodist  bodies  of  Can- 
annual  r^ort,  sustains  4,618  chapels  and  other  ada  might  unite  in  establishing  a  General  Con- 
preaching  places,  889  missionaries,  17,035  sub-  ference,  to  be  held  every  four  years,  or  that 
ordinate  agent?,  and  has  in  the  missionary  the  executive  committees  of  the  several  bodies 
congregation  142,789  members,  besides  13,804  might  meet  to  deliberate  on  the^  execution  of 
on  trial,  and  146,457  scholars  in  schools.  this  plan.  The  hope  for  a  union  between  the 
^  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  liberal  branches  of  Methodism  was  generally 
British  Methodism  is  the  movement  toward  a  shared  by  the  Methodist  denominations  of 
union    of   the    several    ^'liberal    Methodist  Canada. 

bodies,"  meaning  all  the  Methodist  organiza-  In  the  United  States,  the  Methodist  Protestr 

tions  except  the  main  branch,  the  Wesleyan  ants  generally  signified  their  willingness  to 

Methodists.    This  movement  was  inaugurated  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 

by  the  New  Connection  Methodists,  at  the  an-  soon  as  lay  delegation  should  be  introduced, 

inual  conference,  where  a  resolution  was  intro-  The  prospective  abolition  of  slavery  is  more- 

duced  and  carried  with  acclamation,  in  which  over  expected  to  remove  the  most  important 

the  hope  was  expressed  "  that  the  day  may  obstacle  to  a  rannion  of  the  Wesleyan  Keth- 

not  be  far  distant  when  the  several  sections  of  odists  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  12th  French  Ck>sfereno%  began  in  Paris  houses  dotted  the  snrface  of  the  more  populous 

June  19th,  1868,  and  elected  Bev.  James  Hocarty  and  civilized  provinces,  and  not  a  litUe  of  the 

of  Lausanne,  president    The  present  statistics  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  employ- 

of  the  Oonference  tre:  Districts,  2;  Circuits,  «d  in  the  embellishment  of  these  buildinga, 

18 ;  Chapels  and  Preaching^roooas,  182 ;  Min-  until  some  of  them,  as  the  cathedral  in  the 

isters  and  Probationers,  24;  Colporteurs  and  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 

Day  Schoolmasters,  15 ;  Local  Preachers,  86 ;  Guadalupe,  became  the  receptacles  of  almost 

Members,  1,522 ;  on  trial,  128 ;  Day  Schools,  fabulous  treasures  in  the  precious  metals  and 

7;  Sunday  Schools,  41 ;  Sunday-School  Teach-  gems. 

ers,  227 ;  Scholars,  1,821.    One  preacher  on       The  first  revolution  under  Hidalgo  and  Mo* , 

trial  was  admitted  into  full  connection.  relos  in  1810-11  found  the  church  in  undisturb- ' 

The  progress  of  Methodism  in  Italy  is  en-  M  possession  of  its  wealtii,  and,  in  the  enjoy- 
couraging.  The  congregation  at  Parma,  at  the  ment  of  revenues  far  beyond  the  necessities  of 
anniversary  of  the  first  sermon  preached  there,  religious  culture.  Neither  in  Mexico  nor  in 
numbered  91  communicants,  with  80  on  triaL  the  mother  country  had  the  immunities  en- 
Methodist  service  has  also  been  opened  in  the  joyed  by  the  clergy  since  the  time  of  the  in- 
city  of  Asola.  quisition  been  interfered  with,  and  the  partial 

The  Gkrman  Annual  Conference  reported  reaction  from  the  radical  reforms  inaugurated 

for  1863  the  following  summary  of  their  sta-  by  the  French  revolution  seemed  to  indicate 

tistics :    Missionaries  members  of  Conference,  the  preservation  of  things  as  they  were.  Hence 

18;  missionaries  probationers,  6 ;  helpers  not  the  clergy,  intent  upon  protecting  their  property 

yet  admitted,  14;  colporteurs,  2;  members  in  and  privileges,  and  not  displeamd  probably  by 

ftiU  connection,  2,126 ;  members  on  trial,  1,249 ;  the  restoration  of  absolute  govennent  and  the 

chapels  with  parsonages,  18 ;  preaching  places,  inquisition  under  Ferdinand  Y II.,  lent  no  sym- 

156 ;  hearers,  12,725 ;  contribntions  for  Mi»-  pathy  to  the  popular  movement,  which  degen- 

sionary  Society,  $1,196.77;  church  property,  erated  in  a  few  years  into  a  partisan  contest, 

real  worth,  with  Book  Concern,  $47,400.00 ;  and  by  the  commencement  of  1820  seemed 

general  contribution  of  all  members  for  all  thoroughly  repressed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

purposes,  $8,625.78.  In  that  year,  however,  the  despotism  ofFer- 

The  Book  Concern  at  Bremen  publishes  dinand  and  the  inqui^tion  were  both  over- 
three  Methodist  periodicals.  The  Missionary  thrown  in  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  tiie 
Institute,  in  the  same  city,  had  five  students.  constitution  of  1812,  together  with  the  suppres- 

The  Scandinavian  missions  of  the  Methodist  sion  of  convents  and  other  liberal  measures,  fore- 
Episcopal  Church  had,  in  1862,  4  churches,  shadowed  a  policy,  which,  if  ^plied  to  tM^colo- 
911  members,  6  Sunday  schools  with  198  ohil-  nies,  would  inevitably  4ead  to  the  sequestra- 
dren.  In  Spain  (Gibraltar),  the  Wesleyan  tion  of  Church  property  and  the  decline  of. 
Methodists  of  England  had,  in  1868,  2  circuits,  ecclesiastical  authority.  Hence  the  Church  par-f' 
1  chapel,  1  other  preaching  place,  8  missiona*  ty,  though  eminently  conservative,  and  sympa- 
ries,  20  subordinate  agents,  40  members,  6  on  thizing  with  the  absolutist  party  of  Spain,  felt 
trial,  295  sdiolars  in  schools,  600  attendants  constrained  in  self-defence  to  lend  its  influence 
on  public  worship.  in  favor  of  the  revolution  under  Iturbide,  pre- 

MEXICO.  The  progress  of  events  in  Mexico  ferring,  after  a  nice  calculation  of  probabilities, 
during  1868  having  developed  with  unexpected  to  cast  its  lot  with  an  independent  government, 
clearness  the  motives  of  the  Church  or  reac-  rather  than  subject  itself  to  despoilment  at 
tionary  party  in  bringing  about  European  in-  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
tervention,  a  few  wonis  respecting  the  origin  The  revolution  proving  successful,  it  im- 
and  history  of  that  party  seem  necessary,  by  mediately  became  tne  object  of  the  clergy  to 
way  of  preface,  before  proceeding  to  the  record  control  the  government  which  they  had  aided 
of  the  year.  During  tiie  long  period  of  Span-  in  forming,  and  thus  prevent  interference  with 
ish  ascendancy  Mexico  was  subjected  to  nu-  their  immunities.  This,  with  the  resources 
merous  ii^urious  and  degrading  restrictions,  possessed  by  them,wa8  not  a  difficult  matter,  and 
and  her  native  population  systematically  ex-  among  a  population  made  up  of  ^  such  conflict- 
eluded  from  important  administrative  and  ec-  ing  elements  as  the  Mexican,  it  has  always 
desiastical  offices,  which  were  regularly  sold  been  possible  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
in  Madrid  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  filled  by  money  and  an  appeal  to  prejudices  or  dass  in- 
appointment  of  the  viceroys.  This  policy  was  tereste,  to  form  a  strong  parkin  favor  of  the 
especially  marked  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  To  the  efibrts  of  till  party  may  be 
Mexican  Church,  and  result^,  in  the  course  of  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  that  have  dis- 
>three  centuries,  in  rendering  the  clergy  in  tracted  the  country  down  to  the  present  time, 
many  respects  an  alien  body,  having  few  asso-  and  the  defeat  of  every  liberal  measure;  and 
ciations  or  feelings  in  common  with  the  people;  the  apparent  anarchy  of  the  last  forty  years, 
and,  like  the  minority  of  Spanish  officials,  which  the  Church  party  has  for  its  own  inter- 
occupied  with  btdlding  up  and  perpetuating  a  ests  represented  as  incurable,  has  been  in  fact 
material  and  moral  power,  which,  in  proper-  a  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  progress  inau- 
tion  as  it  became  greater,  became  dearer  to  gurated  during  the  present  century,  and  that 
them.    Hius  churches,  chapels  and  religious  reactionary  policy  which  would  restore  the  in- 
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qoidition  and  other  institutions  of  a  past  age.  no  longer  any  middle  party ;  and  almost  tho 
Wherever  the  Church  ooold  not  control  it  has  sole  question  involved  was  whether  the  enor- 
soQght  to  destroy,  and  not  a  few  of  the  **pro-  mous  ndemployed  wealth  m  the  hands  of  the 
nnnoiamentos "  and  ^^ plans"  aimed  at  existing  dergy  should  remain  witlPthem,  or  should  bo 
administrations,  and  the  number  oi  which  per-  appropriated  to  discharge  the  claims  of  foreign 
plezes  the  reader  of  Mexican  history,  have  had  nations,  engendered  during  many  years  of  anar- 
their  origin  in  the  selfish  desire  to  hold  and  in-  chy  and  confusion,  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
crease  property  and  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  constantly  increasing  national  debt.  This  was 
nationsd  peace  and  stability.  Administration  practically  decided  by  the  abolition,  in  3bB60, 
«ifter  administration  has  been  overthrown  under  the  administration  of  Juarez,  of  all  the 
upon  any  appearance  of  an  intention  to  nation-  special  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  the  seques- 
alize  Church .  property  or  even  to  promote  tration  of  the  Church  property  which  was  sold 
liberal  measures,  and  the  crowning  effort  of  to  the  people  at  a  low  nominal  price.  As  a 
the  party  is  seen  in  its  scheme  to  destroy  by  last  resort,  the  Church  party,  in  despair  of  their 
the  aid  of  foreign  intervention  the  independ-  ability  to  regain  the  infiuenoe  they  once  wield- 
ence  which  it  aided  in  securing,  and  to  fasten  ed,  determined  to  solicit  foreign  intervention, 
upon  Mexico  the  reproach  of  being  the  only  hoping,  by  some  fortunate  turn  in  affairs,  to 
Catholic  country  in  the  world,  in  which  the  build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  have  remained  republic,  and  place  upon  the  throne  a  European 
unchanged  during  the  revolutions  of  the  last  prince  of  absolutist  tendencies,  under  whom 
half  century.  they  might  obtain  a  respite  from  the  attacks 
It  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  enei^y  of  their  enemies.  A  tolerable  pretext  for  each 
and  influence  of  the  Church  party  that  from  intervention  was  afforded  by  claims  for  iign- 
the  revelations  of  1820  down  to  1860,  with  ries  to  persons  or  property.  This,  however, 
soma  few  exceptions,  no  president^  however  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  justify,  in  the 
hard  pressed,  has  ever  ventured  to  encroach  estimation  of  the  world,  such  a  change  in  their 
upon  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  consecrat-  government  as  they  desired,  and  profiting  by 
ed  property.  Congress  indeed,  in  1888,  abol-  their  superior  means  of  moulding  foreign  opin- 
ished  the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  indud-  ion,  they  labored  to  create  the  belief  that  Mex- 
ing  a  tenth  part  of  th#  first  fruits  which  grew  ico  was  unfitted  for  free  institutions  and  ut- 
upon  the  soil  of  the  republic  and  the  firstlings  terly  incapable  of  self-government, 
of  the  cattle ;  but  so  many  persons,  for  con-  As  if  enough  had  not  been  done  by  them 
scientious  reasons  or  for  other  causes,  continued  during  the  previous  forty  years  to  bring  their 
to  pa|||^his  tax  that  the  revenue  of  the  Church  country  into  discredit  with  foreign  nations, 
Buffei^  no  serious  diminution.  In  fact,  by  they  forthwith  commenced  a  series  of  unparal- 
the  partial  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  leled  excesses  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  spar- 
State  in  that  year,  the  former  gained  a  more  ing  neither  native  nor  foreign  born,  and  mur- 
complete  independence  than  it  had  ever  before  dering,  robbing  and  destroying,  until  Europe 
enjoyed,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  degree  should  be  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  in- 
of  power,  the  bishops  thenceforth  exercising  dignation,  and  ^Mn  the  interests  of  civilization  " 
control  over  all  ecclesiastical  property  as  quasi  claim  to  interfere.  Almonte,  Miromon  and 
corporations  sole.  When  the  Government  went  other  agents  abroad,  meanwhile,  from  time  to 
further,  and  proposed  in  1836,  at  the  sugges-  time  laid  this  unhappy  state  of  things  before  the 
tion  of  President  Gomez  Farrias,  to  appropri-  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  thus  skilfully 
ate  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  payment  prepared  the  way  for  intervention.*  How 
of  the  public  debt,  the  proposition  was  prompt-  that  was  finely  brought  about  has  been  relat- 
ly  met  by  a  revolution,  which  led  to  the  con-  ed  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work, 
version  of  the  confederation  of  States  into  a  The  object  of  this  preface  is  to  show  that  the 
consolidated  republic,  with  Santa  Anna  as  die-  Church  party  has  systematically  provoked  the 
tator.  Eighteen  years  later,  after  a  dreary  in-  calamities  which  it  now  seeks  to  cure  by  inter- 
terval  of  constantly  recurring  revolutions,  the  vention ;  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on,  that, 
same  man  found  himself  agaki  in  the  presiden-  after  two  years  of  hostilities,  and  the  nearly 
tial  chair  with  unlimited  powers.  A  combi-  complete  overthrow  of  the  liberal  party  and 
nation  of  liberals  drove  him  from  the  country,  destruction  of  the  republic,  the  elements  of  dis- 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  Comonfort,  decrees  turbance  remain  in  fall  vigor,  and  that  the 
were  promulgaiMi  confiscating  the  property  of  proper  remedy  has  not  yet  been  applied, 
the  Church  anVforbidding  the  clergy  to  hold 


r«a  estate.    Revolntioaary  outbreaks  prevent-  ulJ^^Xm'^^^n  S?^f'iL^^r.'^:Lt 

ed  the  enforcement  of  these,  and  a  civil  war  of  urch/,  with  th«  Archdake  Maximilian  fbr  emperor,  was  the' 

unexampled  duration  and  fury  between  the  JJjJj'  OT'*ciori?i5**Tt  "i n^xi^^lJird*  **^uSln?*!ff 

liberals,  under  Juarez,  and  the  Church  party  led  Marqu^^^and  ^otSer  rofrfanaT  whoee^ilSeeds^havrijeSn 

by  Zuloaga  and  Miramon,   followed,  resulting  amonjr  the  prtnoipal  oaasea  of  our  iBtervenUon.    If  Fordl- 

in  Iftfift  in  tUa  t-i*inmn>i  ^f  flio  AM*mai>  ^'^^  MaxlmlllaD  goea  to  Mexico,  he  will  find  his  most  ac- 

m  l»bO  m  the  tnumpn  of  tlie  former.  t,^g  ^.j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  men  who  have  shot,  tortured  and 

*     The  contest  by   this   time  had  become  nar-  mbbed,  until  Barope  has  at  last  lost  patlenoe.'*    A  remark- 
rowed  down  to  a  struggle  between  the  ultra  5^l,^~^*^fl/''"'*V***''**'f^''i'**|•**wf?u!]!,^ 

•f,    _  ,  J      11.  x«  »T»i_  delivered  by  Slsrnor  Romero,  the  Mexirsan  Minister  to  Wash- 

UOerals  and   ultra  conservatives.     There  was  Ingtoni  at  a  dinner  lathe  city  of  New  York,  Dee.  mb.l86a 
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That  inteirention  10  no  new  scheme  of  the  many  millions  in  money,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  party,  but  has  been  its  policy  almost  archbishop,  who  thereby  wields  a  power  over 
from  the  time  of  Itnrbide,  is  frankly  confessed  his  tenants  unknown  to  other  countries)  and 
by  M.  Malespine  in  a  recently  published  pam-  does  not  disdain  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
phlet  on  the  Mexican  question,  which,  though  banker.  In  any  part  of  the  world,  the  posses- 
written  in  the  interests  of  France,  contends  sion  of  so  much  wealth  would  imply  a  formi- 
that  the  Imperial  Goyemment  committed  a  dabte  power;  but,  in  Mexico,  where,  through 
serious  error  in  not  accompli^ing  the  ^regen-  revolutions  and  forced  subsidies,  extravagance 
oration  "  of  Mexico  in  cooperation  with  Juarez  of  living,  gambling  and  other  vices,  vicissitudes 
and  the  liberals.  After  describing  the  social  of  fortune  are  frequent  and  sudden,  it  is  easy  to 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  at  the  es-  see  how  an  impoverished  (Government  may  be 
tablishment  of  the  republic,  he  shows  how  the  overawed  or  corrupted  by  it,  and  opposition 
reactionist  party,  formerly  known  as  the  Span-  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  union  of  spiritual 
ish  Church  party,  gradually  began  to  prepare  and  material  power  in  the  most  intellectual 
the  way  for  a  return  of  Mexico  to  Spanish  dass  of  the  country,  though  in  theory  not  ne- 
rule ;  and  how,  when  the  people  showed  them-  oessarily  iigurious,  has  proved  in  practice  ^n- 
selves  inflexibly  opposed  to  this  idea,  it  en-  inently  so  in  this  country,  and  liberfd  Mexican 
deavored,  by  the  aid  of  France,  to  establish  an  statesmen  have  invariably  thrown  ti^e  weight 
independentmonarchy,«nd  notwithstanding  its  of  their  influence  against  it — thus  far  witiiout 
proposals  were  rejected,  shrank  from  no  means  eflfect. 

to  render  intervention  inevitable.    More  ex-  A  letter  from  Vera  Cruz  thus  described  the 

pHcit  testimony  to  the  same  point  is  furnished  positions  of  the  French  and  Mexican  forces,  on 

in  a  pamphlet  published  by  o^er  of  the  French  January  1st,  1868.  The  former  had  from  7,000 

Gk>vemment,  as  long  ago  as  1889,  and  which  to  8,000  men  in  6an  Augnstin  del  PiQmar,  San 

sets  forth  the  causes  of  the  French  naval  expe*  Andres   Ohalchecomula  and  Orizaba ;   about 

dition  against  Mexico  in  the  preceding  year,  tbe  same  number  in  Perote  and  Las  Vegas ; 

The  following  extract  will  snfilce :  4,000  in  Tampico ;  and  about  8,000  distributed 

It  is  known  that  it  is  to  the  clerical  party  that  the  «»  convoys,  garrisons,  etc.     Vera  Cruz  was 

differences  which  have  arisen  between  France  and  Mex-  held  by  a  guard  ot  marmes.     Vn  the  Mexican 

ico  must  be  attributed.    This  party  wishes  to  bring  side  there  were  25,000  regulars  and  10,000  vol- 

back  Mexico  to  monarchical  rule,  and  has  pushed  it  to  nnteers  at  Pnebla ;   12,000  between  that  city 

a  war  with  us  in  order  to  amve  at  this  end.  Since  the  ^  ^^  capital^   12,000  in  the  latter  place: 

Algerian  expedition  we  are  supposed  to  fear  distant  ^^^     *  i^!,^«  *-.«            j       a                -*^  u     2 

expeditions  and  foreign  conquest.    It  is  well  known  8,000  at  Queretaro;   and  a  f  eserve  of  about 

that  the  Algerian  affiur  has  disffusted  us  with  the  role  14,000  under  Alvarez  in  the  State  of  Guerrero, 

of  dupe.    It  is  less  known  in  Mexico  than  anywhere  The  estimate  of  Mexican  strength  was  based 

else.    The  Priest  party  thou^^ht  that  bj  i«uustice,  in-  ^p^n  gomewhat  exaggerated  statements,  and 

suit  and  outrage,  it  would  bnng  France  to  undertake  '  ^  ^-^k«ki»^  i^Kr^^^^^  ^^..l^ 

the  conquest  ^the  Mexican  republic,  and  that  a  mon-  ^^8  probably  above  tiie  mark, 

awhy  would  then  be  established.    France  seemed  bet-  On  January  8th,  four  French  men-of-war, 

ter  suited  than  any  other  nation  to  carry  out  this  vast  under  Rear- Admiral  Bouet,  appeai'ed  off  Aca- 

design.    Her  humor  is  wariike.    She  chafes  under  iiS  pulco,  and  demanded  facilities  for  supplying 

i^SbuTrv     "^                 "^            ^^         *  tteir  saUors  with  provisions,  water,  and  coaL 

'^          ^  ^'  The  demand  being  refused,  a  bombardment 

No  recent  statistics  of  the  numbers  or  wealth  was  opened  the  next  morning,  and  continued 

of  the  clergy  hare  been  published ;  but  from  three  days,  resulting  in   the  destruction  of 

the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Eeccle-  twelve  houses  and  damage  to  fifty  more.    The 

siastlkal  Affairs  made  in  1862,  it  appears  that  defences  of  the  harbor,  consisting  of  one  fort 

there  were  then  in  Mexico  4,615  clergy,  includ-  and  three  small  batteries,  were  silenced  on  the 

ing  1,048  regulars ;   58  nunneries,  containing  first  day.   Tbe  French  made  no  attempt  to  land, 

1,484  nuns;    and  5  establishments  belonging  nor  did  they  obtain  the  supplies  they  demanded, 

to  the  Sisters  of  Oharity,  with  87  sisters  and  41  On  the  18th  a  detachment  under  Yice-Ad- 

novices.    The  ecclesiastical  hieraroby  oonsist-  miral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  which  had  occu- 

ed  of  one  archbishop,  at  Mexico,  and  twelve  pied  Tampico,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that 

bishops.  The  annual  amount  collected  by  them  place,  in  consequence  of  an  anticipated  attack 

at  the  present  time  under  the  head  of  tithes,  by  a  superior  body  of  Mexicans.    They  retired 

parochial  dues,  charities,  masses,  and  the  sale  to  their  fleet,  but  did  not  effect  their  embark- 

of  devotional  articles,  has  been  estimated  at  ation  without  considerable  loss.     One  war- 

from  ^6,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  and  their  rev-  steamer  ran  aground  and  was  burned  by  the 

enue  from  all  sources  at  (20,000,000  per  an-  crew,  and  three  vessels  loaded  with  provisions, 

num.    The  total  value  of  all  descriptions  of  coal,  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands 

Church  property  may  be  computed  at  from  of  the  Mexicans.    A  French  account,  however, 

$250,000,000  to  $800,000,000,  indnding  $50,-  represents  that  Tampico  was  evacuated  because 

000,000,  in  the  shape  of  incumbrances  upon  Gen.  Forey  had  need  of  part  of  the  garrison 

property  for  the  performance  of  masses,  and  elsewhere,  and  deemed  it  unsafe  to  leave  the 

comprising  probably  from  one  third  to  one  half  remnant  exx)osed  to  the  attacks  of  many  large 

of  the  real  estate  in  the  country.    One  half  of  guerilla  bands  which  were  congregating  in  the 

the  property  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 'including  neighborhood. 
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On  Febrnarj  16tli  the  French  adyanoe  be-  men,  some  of  them  aimed,  who  were  building 
gan  its  march  from  San  Angostin  del  Palmar  to  the  railroad  upon  which  the  French  were  to 
Pnebla,  a  distance  of  twel?e  leagues,  and  depend  for  their  supplies,  and  carried  oif  the 
about  the  same  time  the  garrison  was  with-  Mexican  laborers  prisoners, 
drawn  from  Jalapa,  to  reinforce  the  invading  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Forey  had  opened 
column.  After  many  tedious  delays  General  the  siege.  On  the  20th  he  attempted  to  throw 
Forey  set  out  from  Orjjsabaon  the  28d,  having,  his  whole  force  upon  Geu.  Comonfort,  who 
a  wdek  previous,  published  at  Vera  Cruz  a  then  oocupied  a  position  on  a  hill  some  miles 
proclamation  announcing  his  intention  to  march  beyond  the  French  advanced  posts,  on  the  road 
immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  assuring  the  to  Mexico ;  but  Comonfort,  divining  his  inten- 
Mexicans  that  he  came  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  tion,  made  a  seasonable  retreat,  and  the  French 
enemy.  Four  days  later  he  was  followed  by  returned  to  Puebla,  devoting  their  particular 
his  diplomatic  coacHutor,  M.  Saligny,  with  the  attention  to  the  estabUshment  of  batteries  on 
rear  guard.  His  aavance,  however,  had  only  the  side  toward  Mexico.  On  the  21st  the  bom- 
reached  within  fifteen  miles  of  Puebla  when  he  bardment  opened.  The  Mexicans  made  re- 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  some  twenty  miles  to  peated  sorties  and  frequently  dislodged  the  be- 
protect  his  communications,  constancy  threat-  siegers  from  their  positions.  A  Mexican  ser- 
ened by  guerilla  bands;  and,  at  the  beginning  geant,  captnred  by  Ortega,  was  ^^ branded  in 
of  March,  his  troops  were  scattered  over  a  wide  the  face  with  the  mark  of  a  traitor,  and  then 
extent  of  country,  and  reported  to  be  moving  released,  that  the  nation  might  know  her  good 
in  various  directions.  from  her  bad  children.''  On  the  26th,  after 
In  the  meantime  the  national  forces  were  having  battered  down  a  part  of  Fort  San  Zavier, 
concentrating  at  Paebla  and  Mexico,  and  mak-  the  French  sent  out  a  storming  party  to  take  it 
lug  every  preparation  for  a  determined  defence,  by  assault,  but  they  were  repulsed.  Soon  after 
In  the  former  city  the  property  belonging  to  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  similar 
convents  of  nuns  was  confiscated  for  the  sup-  attempt  was  made  with  a  like  result.  A  third 
port  of  the  *army,  as  that  of  the  monks  had  assault  likewise  failed,  and  G^n.  Forey  there- 
been  some  time  before,  and  the  defences,  con-  upon  concentrated  the  fire  of  all  his  artillery 
sisting  of  an  outer  line  of  twelve  forts,  and  an  upon  the  fort,  which  being  built  of  adobe,  was 
inner  liue  of  smaller  works,  principally  con-  soon  rendered  untenable,  and  was  carried  by  a 
vents,  were  strengthened  by  every  resource  of  large  force  of  foot  chasseurs  and  Zouaves.  Part 
engineering  skill  at  the  disposal  of  the  defend-  of  the  garrison  of  700  men  was  captured,  but 
ers.  General  6rtega  held  command  within  Ortega  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  the 
the  city,  while  near  at  hand,  on  the  road* lead-  guns  and  ammunition* 

ing  to  Mexico,  was  another  force  under  Gen-  This  success  gave  the  besiegers  a  foothold  in 
eral  Comonfort.  A  unanimity  of  feeling  and  the  city,  and  the  speedy  capture  of  two  a^join- 
purpose,  more  apparent  than  real,  seemed  to  ing  fortified  positions  enabled  them  to  occupy 
animate  the  people,  and  the  Government  issued  two  of  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  Place 
a  stirring  address,  in  which  it  reiterated  its  in-  d' Armes.  Their  difficulties,  however,  seemed 
tention  to  maintain  liberty  and  independence  tely  to  have  begun.  Every  street  was  bar- 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  use  the  dictatorial  pow-  ricaded,  every  house  a  fortress;  and  the  Mex- 
ers  conferred  upon  it  for  war  purposes  by  Con-  leans  fought  with  an  obstinate  valor,  which 
gress  to  their  fullest  extent.  ISTo  clemency  severely  tested  the  patience  of  their  adversaries, 
was  to  be  shown  to  traitors,  and  the  infiuenoe  But  step  by  step  the  latter  advanced,  until  by 
of  preachers,  it  was  announced,  must  restrict  the  middle  of  April  nearly  one  half  of  the  city, 
itself  to  the  affairs  of  their  ministry,  without  in  including  the  Place  d'Armes  and  the  Cath|dral, 
any  way  interfering  with  public  issues^  or  ob-  which  had  been  converted  into  a  huge  fortress, 
structing  the  acts  of  private  life.  was  in  their  possession.  The  advantages  gain- 
About  the  middle  of  March  the  French,  20,-  ed,  however,  were  more  nominal  than  read,  as 
000  strong,  with  the  addition  of  6,000  Mexicans  Ortega,  holding  the  strong  forts  of  Loreto  and 
under  Marquez,  began  to  invest  Puebla,  occu-  Guadalupe,  with  but  slightly  diminished  re- 
pying  the  hill  of  Amalocam,  which  commands  sources,  commanded  the  French  position.  On 
the  road  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  about  three  miles  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  effectually  in- 
from  the  nearest  Mexican  fort,  and  four  miles  terpoaed  themselves  between  Comonfort  and 
from  Puebla  itself;  and  the  hill  of  San  Juan,  the  garrison,  so  that  the  latter  were  out  off  from 
on  the  road  to  Mexico,  two  miles  from  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the  city  of 
nearest  fort,  and  a  little  more  than  two  miles  Mexico.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  ap- 
from  Puebla.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  preaches  were  brought  within  a  short  distance 
between  Gen.  Forey's  troops  and  the  advanced  of  Fort  Guadalupe,  and  a  heavy  cannonade 
parties  of  Ortega  and  Comonfort.  Deserters  was  directed  against  Forts  Carmen,  Totimihua- 
weut  over  to  the  Mexicans  in  considerable  can,  Zaragoza,  and  other  a^foning  works.  At 
numbers,  and  guerillas  continued  the  system  daybreak  on  the  25th,  after  the  explosion  of 
of  annoyance  by  which  they  had  so  seriously  re-  several  mines  by  the  besiegers,  a  vigorous  as- 
tarded  the  French  advance  ever  since  their  first  sault  was  made  by  a  battalion  of  Zouaves  upon 
landing  in  the  country.  On  the  2l8t  they  at-  the  fortified  convent  of  St.  Inez.  The  head  of 
tacked,  at  La  Purga  a  working  party  of  1,600  the  column  penetrated  into  the  building,  but 
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was  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  the  remidnder  was  the  capital,  followed  some  dajs  later  by  the 

compelled  to  retire.    l*his  was  the  severest  main  body  of  the  army;  and  on  Jane  10th, 

check  which  the  French  received,  their  loss  Gen.  Forey  entered  the  city  amidst  extrava- 

amounting  to  several  hundred  killed  and  pri»-  gant  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the  Ohnrch 

oners,  and  Gen.  Forey  was  indnoed,  in  conse-  party,  and  the  resident  French  popnlation.  Im- 

quence,  to  suspend  farther  decisive  proceedings  mecUately  afterward  he  published  his  manifesto 

until  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  siege  artillery.  to  the  Mexican  people,  announcing  that  his  mis- 

A  few  days  of  comparative  inactivity  fol-  sion  had  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  the 
lowed.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  Comon-  weight  of  French  arms  felt,  and  of  offering 
fort,  with  the  co5peration  pf  the  garrison,  en-  Mexico  the  cooperation  of  France  to  assist  in 
deavored  to  throw  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  establishing  a  government  which  should  be  the 
ammunition  into  the  city,  but  was  driven  away  result  of  fre&  choice — *'  a  government  which 
with  loss ;  and  on  the  8th  he  was  attacked  by  shall  practise,  abore  all,  justice,  probity,  and 
Gen.  Bazaine  near  San  Lorenzo,  and  completely  good  fiEdth  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  liberty 
routed,  losing  2,500  men  and  a  considerable  -at  home ;  but  liberty,  as  it  should  be  under- 
part  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  His  stood,  walking  in  the  path  of  order,  with  re- 
troops  retired  in  a  demoralized  mass  toward  spect  for  religion,  property,  and  famUy." 
Mexico,  leaving  Pnebla  to  the  mercy  of  the  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  basis 
besiegers.  On  the  16th  the  latter  had  their  upon  which  the  new  Government  would  be  es- 
heavy  guns  in  position,  and  at  once  opened  on  tablished :  no  forced  loans  nor  requisitions ; 
Fort  Totimihuacan,  which  was  soon  breached,  property  to  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws ; 
An  assault  was  ordered  for  the  same  night,  frauds  of  public  property  to  be  punished ;  the 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  it  Or-  army  to  be  formed  by  recruiting  instead  of 
tega,  now  effectually  cut  off  from  all  reinforce-  levying;  imposts  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
ments  and  supplies,  sent  word  to  Forey,  thait  condition  of  the  person,  and,  jf  possible,  certain 
if  he  would  permit  the  garrison  to  retire  with  laws,  weighing  on  the  poorest  producers,  to  be 
arms,  baggage,  and  artillery,  the  town*  would  abolished ;  employes  who  are  guilty  of  dis- 
be  surrendered.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  honesty  to  be  removed  and  punished ;  the 
and  shortly  afterward  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  Oatiiolic  religion  to  be  protected,  and  the 
by  Ortega,  announcing  his  unconditional  sur-  bishops  reinstated  in  their  dioceses — ^the  general 
render.  Previous  to  this,  the  Mexican  army  believing  that  the  emperor  would  view  with 
had  been  disbanded,  arms  of  every  kind  ren-  great  pleasure  liberty  of  worship  proclaimed  by 
dered  unserviceable,  and  the  magazines  blown  the  Government ;  energetic  measures  to  be 
up.  About  15,000  men,  including  1,000  offl-  taken  to  suppress  robbery,  and  the  courts  to  be 
cers,  of  whom  23  were  generals,  fell  into  the  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  justice  maybe 
hands  of  the  French.  A  part  were  sent  to  Mar-  administered  honestly  and  without  fraud.  "  I 
tinique,  8,000  joined  the  Mexican  contingent  invoke,^'  he  added,  ^the  codperation  of  all 
under  Marquez,  and  an  equal  number  were  em-  minds ;  I  invite  all  parties  to  lay  down  their 
ployed  as  laborers  on  the  railroad  between  arms,  and  employ  their  efforts  in  future  not  in 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  Ortega  destroying  but  in  constructing.  I  proclaim 
himself,  with  a  few  officers,  succeeded  in  mak-  forgetfulnees  of  the  past,  a  complete  amnesty 
ing  his  escape.  On  the  19th,  General  Forey  to  all  who  adhere  in  good  fSaith  to  the  Govem- 
made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Puebla  amid  ment  which  the  nation,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
a  salute  of  101  guns,  just  two  months  after  he  of  its  liberty,  may  choose.  But  I  declare  en- 
had  commenced  the  siege.  emies  of  their  country  those  who  turn  a  deaf 

The   retreat   of  Oomonfort^s   disorganized  ear  to  my  conciliatory  voice,  and  I  will  pursue 

troops  upon  the  capital  in  a  measure  prepared  them  wheresoever  they  may  seek  refuge." 
the  Mexican  Government  forthe  great  calamity       Having  prepared  the  way  fcyr  "regenera- 

which  was  to  follow.    With  the  fall  of  Puebla,  tion  "  by  silencing  the  public  press,  he  under- 

where  was  concentrated  their  best  army,  and  took,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Dubois  de  Saligny, 

which  had  been  their  chosen  position  for  a  the  French  minister,  to  organize  a  provisional 

stand  against  the  invaders,  all  idea  of  further  government.  A  superior  council  or  junta,  com- 

resistance  in  that  part  of  the  country  ceased,  posed  of  85  members,  instituted  by  a  decree  of 

Even  had  Ortega^s  troops  escaped  from  Puebla,  June  16th,  designated  in  its  turn  three  Mexican 

the  capital  was  untenable  against  an  attack  citizens,  Gen.  Almonte,  the  Archbishop  of 

with  heavy  artillery,  and  the  French,  flushed  Mexico,  and  €ren.  Salas,  to  whom  were  in- 

with  victory,  were  capable  of  overpowering  all  trusted  the  executive  powers  of  the  Govem- 

resistance.    Hence  Juarez,  gathering  up  the  ment;  and  the  junta  itself  was  divided  into 

renmant  of  his  troops,  and  accompanied  by  sections,  each  of  which  took  charge  of  a  minis- 

Oongress  and  tbe  Government  officials,  carrying  terial  branch  of  the  administration.    The  same 

with  them  the  public  archives,  left  Mexico  on  junta  subsequently  summoned  an  Assembly  of 

the  81st  for  Queretaro,  whence  he  retired  to  Notables  to  the  number  of  215  persons,  who 

San  Luis  Potosi,  and  established  there  the  seat  were  to  decide  upon  a  form  of  gover^mient,  one 

of  Government.  half  of  the  members  constituting  a  quorum. 

Meanwhile,  on  May  20th,  the  French  ad-  Should  this  body  be  unable  to  come  to  a  deci- 

vance  under  Gen,  Bazaine  pushed  on  toward  sion,  the  junta  had  power  to  dissolve  them  and 
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proceed  to  the  formation  of  another  Assembly,  parture  for  Mexico,  to  cause  the  proviaoiial 
to  whioh  members  of  the  first  might  be  eligible,  government  which  might  be  formed  there,  to 
The  three  persons  exercising  the  executive  *^  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  qnestioa  of 
power,  known  as  the  regency,  had  the  prlvi-  the  form  of  political  rule  which  dionld  be  de- 
lege  of  vetoing  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  finitively  established; "  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
the  Assembly  of  Notables ;  but  as  both  of  these  perceive  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Freach 
bodies  were  appointed  by  the  junta,  and  as  the  general  and  the  notables,  if  unnoticed  by  him, 
latter  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Forey,  it  became  would  tend  to  degrade  the  newly  created  em- 
evident  that  in  point  of  fact  the  choice  of  a  pire,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  to  the  level 
form  of  government  rested  with  the  represent-  of  a  despotism. 

Ativo  of  the  French  emperor,  and  that  the  Accordingly,    It   Drouyn  do  THuys,  the 

Mexican  people  would  have  very  little  to  say  in  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  hastened 

the  matter.    The  ratification  by  popular  vote  to  remind  the  French  commander  that  the  in- 

of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  of  Kotables,  structionsof  his  master,  the  Emperor,  should  be 

although  provided  for  by  the  letter  of  iustruo- .  carried  out  to  the  letter : 

tions  of  Napoleon  HL,  seems  never  to  have  oo-  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,3^^^  I,,  ^,^  ^„  the  17th 

curred  to  Gen.  Forey  m  frammg  his  decrees.  of  August,  I868,  as  a  Bymptom  of  favorable  augury. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  convened  on  July  the  manifestation  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  If  ex- 

10th,  and  at  once,  without  debate,  declared  for  ico  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  the 

an  imperial  government  by  a  vote  of  218  to  3.  ^^  °/**^®  Princecalled  to  the  empire.  But,  aslindi- 

on.    A*^^vi  u   ilr     •    'v    ^/a    \Z  i          ^^xJ  cated  to  you  m  a  former  despatcbl  we  canonlvoon- 

The  Archduke  MapmUian  of  Austria,*  was  at  the  gi^er  the  vote  of  &is  Assemblyas  a  first  indicatlou  of 

same  time  proclauned  emperor,  and  m  case  he  the  inclinations  of  the  country.    With  the  great  «u- 

shonld  not  accept  the  throne,  it  was  voted  that  thority  which  attaches  to  the  men  of  mark  wno  com- 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  be  requested  to  desig-  R?*®]*'  *^«  Assembly  recommends  to  itsfellojrcitizens 

Ti«<.zv  A   o,-.i^ofUr.4-I      An  4-i«/>.  1^4^!.  ^f  A  n««^«4.  «  tfao  adoptiou  of  monarchical  mstitutious,  aud desigDatcs 

nate  a  substitute.    On  the  lYth  of  August^  a  ^     ;„^^  ^p  their  suffrages.    It  is  now  the  part  cf  the 

deputation,  headed  by  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  provisional  Government  to  collect  these  suffrages  in 

formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  left  Vera  such  ajnanner  that  no  doubt  shall  hang  over  tms  ex- 

Oruz  for  Europe,  charged  with  the  offer  of  the  P^wion  of  ^«  will  of  the  country.  I  shSl  not  indicate 

crown  to  the  Archduke.  *°J<>«  J*  ^i^fj*"?**  ?^  sewiring  this  indis]^nsable  re- 

T«  4.V    -ri        «                .             1      V  1-       1  x-i.  suit.     It  must  be  found  in  the  inslitutioDS  of  the 

If  the  French  accounts  may  be  believed,  the  country  and  its  local  customs, 
decision  of  the  Assembly  was  received  with 

tumultuous  joy  by  all  classes  of  Mexicans,  the  Before  these  views  of  the  French  Govern- 
prospect  of  a  stable  government  under  a  Eu-  ment  were  made  public,  the  Mexican  deputa- 
ropean  prince,  supported  by  European  bay-  tion  arrived  in  Europe,  and  proceeding  al  once 
onets,  being  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  to  Trieste,  had  an  interview  with  the  Arch- 
long  rule  of  anarchy  under  which  the  country  duke  on  October  8d,  at  his  castle  of  Miramar, 
had  groaned.  But,  as  has  been  iustly  observed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Gutierrez  de 
in  a  land  of  such  distances,  and  infrequent  com-  Estrada,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  oeca- 
munication,  it  was  hardly  probable  that  even  sion,  recapitulated,  after  the  fashion  of  tlie 
then  all  the  inhabitants  knew  that  the  French  Church  party,  the  causes  which  had  led  the 
occupied  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  impossible  Mexican  nation  to  seek  in  the  rcSstablishment 
that  conventions  of  the  different  States  should  of  monarchy  the  termination  of  their  discords^ 
have  been  held  to  send  delegates  to  a  General  claiming  that  the  latter  were  the  necessary  con- 
Convention,  in  which  a  question  of  such  vital  sequence  of  all  that  had  occurred  since  the 
import  should  be  at  least  discussed.  The  greater  emancipation  of  the  old  Spanish  colonies.  As 
portion  of  the  people  had  never  heard  of  the  ft  matter  of  course  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
name  of  Maximilian,  and  were  in  no  respect  Napoleon  UL,  who  had  taken  so  leading  a  part 
represented  by  the  few  psendo  "  notables  "as-  *'  in  the  great  and  noble  task  of  Mexican  regen« 
sembled  in  the  capital  (who  were,  in  fact,  eration ; "  and  declared  t^at  in  making  choice 
prominent  members  of  the  Church  party),  or  of  an  Austrian  prince  the  notables  had  only 
responsible  for  their  acts.  rendered  homage  to  the  most  popular  tradi- 
That  the  Assembly  had  exhibited  indecent  tions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  happiest 
haste,  as  well  as  departed  from  Napoleon^s  and  best  governed  under  the  rule  of  the  Arch- 
programme,  in  assuming  their  action  to  be  de-  dnke^s  ancestors.  ^^The  finger  of  God,"  he 
finiti  ve,  was  evident  from  the  subsequent  course  added,  *^  by  endowing  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  tlie  French  Government.  The  Emperor  bad  Maximilian  with  the  richest  and  rarest  quali- 
expUcitly  instructed  Gen.  Forey,  on  his  de-  ties,  pointed  and  designed  him  as  the  object  of 
_ — the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people.  The  Arch- 

*  Ferdinand  ATaximfllnn  Joseph,  Archdoko  of  Austria,  duke  COUld  not  refuse  the  OrOWH  thuS  Sponta- 

He*i2'?r,rmJSJM^;i.f,7KL?lctoTr^,  »*!?»«"y  »«*  eathusii«tioally  offewd  to  him 

27thof  July,  1857,  to  Maria  Charlotte,  doughter  of  the  King  Without  opposing  the  designs  of  ProvideUCe; 

of  Beijiura  but  baa  no  Imuo  from  thu  maijiage.  Awh-  and  if  Providence  had  brought  out  to  light  the 

duke  Maximilian  U  a  vice-admiral,  and  chief  commander  »a.^  ^^a  ,^^^h.^  -^  xv       -s           -^              i       i     • 

of  the  Auetriari  navy,  and  is  reported  to  bo  familiar  with  8^*^  ^^<^  merits  of  the  prmce,  it  WAS  dearly  m 

everythinor  bclonsrinar  to  the  naval  eervioe.    He  has  the  re-  order  tO  direct  them  toward  the  fulfilment  of 

patatlon  of  beins;  the  most  liberal  among  all  the  Austrian  v:^  trr'A»*  w^kV     +!»«  oolvaff/vn  t^nA  »«./«o,n»»«.^:^.. 

prlnooB,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  which  ^L\P®?^  WOrk— tUC  SalvatlOU  and  regeneration 

hk  brother  is  now  trying  to  develop  in  Austria.  OI  Jd.eX10O. 
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The  vote  of  the   Notables,  engrossed  on  for  the  active  resnmption  of  hostilities;  the 

parchment,  and  enclosed  in  the  handle  of  a  French  designiog  to  march  northward  through 

sceptre  of  solid  gold,  was  then  presented  to  Qaeretaro  and  Gaanignato  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 

the  Archduke.  and  westward  to  Guadal^ara,  in  the  State  of 

lif aximilian,  who  was  already  familiar  with  Jalisco ;  and  the  Mexicans  preparing  t^ispute 

the  French  programme,  and  was  aware  of  what  their  advance.    Some  minor  successe^ad  in- 

"was  expected  of  him,  replied  to  the  deputation  fused  new  hopes  into  the  latter,  and  their  ag- 

as  follows :  gregate  force  in  the  field  was  still  considerable. 

The  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Asaemblj  of  Notables  ^  ^,®  latter  part  of  the  month,  Comonfort  was 


missioD  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  welfiire  of  .r^ '  o  aaT T           ^^^^^^  "»  ^  ""«  vit;ii.  x/in^, 

Mexico  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  with  free  institutions,  With  8,000  troops,  mostly  mounted  men  and 

is  ft  most  noble  one,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  complete  guerillas,  was  directed  to  operate  against  the 

accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  French  communications  between  the  city  of 

declare  that  the  monarchy  cannot  be  reestabli^ed  on  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.    On  the  22d,  Gen.  Ba- 

a  legitimate  and  firm  basis  without  a  spontaneous  ex-     _. ^^^ i:  v^j  jj         a    xi,    >r     • 

preSdon  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  nation.    I  must  ^?  published  an  address  to  the  Mexican  peo- 

make  my  acceptance  of  the  throne  dependent  upon  a  plo,  m  which  he  announced  that  he  had  been 

fflebiseiu  of  the  whole  country.   On  the  other  hand,  appointed  commander*in-chief  of  the  *^  Army 

It  would  be  iny  duty  to  ask  for  guanmtees,  wWch  are  of  Intervention,"  General  Forey  returning  to 

indispensable  to  secure  Uexico  against  the  dangers  -p--^^^   «„j  xi,  A  ♦vs.  ^u„««o>  i™i:^;i  ««  ;i^^;« 

whic&threatenherintegrityandincSpendence.  ShSuld  5^*^^®'  and  that  this  change  implied  no  devia- 

these  guarantees  be  obtained,  and  the  universal  Tote  ^on  irom  the  political  programme  previously 

of  the  nation  be  given  in  my  favor,  I  am  ready  to  ac-  announced. 

cept  the  crown,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor,  .  Early  in  November,  the  Franco-Mexican  col- 

my  brother.  In  case  Providence  should  call  me  to  this  ^^jj^  destineS  for  the  north  took  up  its  march 

high  mission,  I  most  at  once  declare  that  it  is  my  firm  ^^^  ^^        •/  ^  ±\!           i*     .  f^^*^  xto  uxo*  v.i* 

intention  to  open  the  path  of  progress  bv  a  Constitu-  ^^^^  "^^  capital,  the  reactiomst  General  Mejia 

tion,  as  was  done  by  my  brother,  and  after  the  com-  commanding  the  advance ;  and  on  the  18tb, 

plete  pacification  of  the  country  io  seal  the  fundamen-  Comonfort,  while  reconnoitring  in  the  neigh- 

***^^'' lY*^  *?  ^I*'*  ,.I^y;«ch  means  only  can  a  new  borhood  Of  Queretaro  with  a  small  mounted 

and  really  national  policy  be  called  into  existence  by  ^„^^^   ^«„  ^„«.««;-«-,i  ««;i  t.;ii«;i  x.^  «  «:.«n«« 

which  alf  parties,  foVgetting  all  disputes,  would  coop-  ©scort,  ^as  surprised  and  kUled  by  a  similar 

erate  with  me  in  raising  Mexico  to  a  prominent  rank  party  from  the  mvadmg  army.     The  Mexicans 

among  nations.    Cany  back  with  you  these  frank  dec-  charge  that  he  was  assassinated  in  cold  blood 

larations  to^  your  fellow  citizens,  and  act  in  such  a  by  his  enemies.    Upon  the  announcement  of 

SrTwl^  fom^'fXveX^t'u  'ik&l  X^o!"  "*  death  at  San  L«i,  Potosi,  Juarez  appointed 

Gen.  Negrete  mimster  of  war,  and  Gen.  Uraga 

For  several  weeks  after  the  removal  of  commander-in-chief;  the  latter  being  at  that 
Juarez  and  the  Mexican  Government  to  8au  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morelia,  the  capi- 
Luia  Potosi,  the  French  remained  quietly  in  tal  of  Michoacan,  with  a  considerable  force, 
the  city  of  Mexico,  engaged,  in  organizing  the  On  the  19th,  Mejia  occupied  Queretaro  without 
empire,  and  awaiting  reinforcements.  During  resistance  from  the  national  troops  under  Do- 
July  and  August,  various  bodies  of  national  blado,  who  retired  toward  Guanajuato;  and 
troops,  under  Doblado,  Arteaga,  and  others,  being  joined  a  few  days  later  by  Gen.  Douai, 
occupied  the  States  of  Queretaix),  Guanajuato,  their  united  forces  marched  thence  for  Guana- 
Michoacan,  and  Jalisco,  immediately  north  and  jnato,  which  they  entered  quietly  on  Decem- 
west  of  Mexico,  while  Ortega  was  concentrating  ber  8th.  Meanwhile  another  column  under 
a  force  in  Zacatecas.  Swarms  of  guerillas  in-  Gen.  Bazaine  moved  to  the  northwest,  in  the 
fested  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  direction  of  Guadalfgara,  while  a  third,  under 
who  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Gen.  Berthier,  with  whom  was  the  reactionist 
French  pickets  and  outposts ;  and  in  the  south-  Marquez,  marched  toward  Morelia,  with  a  view 
em  provinces  a  desultory  contest  of  the  same  of  cooperating  with  Bazaine  against  Guadala- 
character  was  kept  up  by  Carviyal,  Tellez,  and  jara  or  Zacatecas. 

other  chiefs.  Assassinations  of  persons  friendly  The  policy  of  the  Mexican  leaders  seems  to 

to  the  French  interest  were  said  to  be  frequent  have  been  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  with 

in  the  capital,  and  in  eonsequence  the  Provis-  the  main  body  of  the  Franco-Mexican  army, 

ional  Govei*nment  was  compelled  to  resort  to  but  by  movingon  its  wings,  to  watch  the  oppor- 

severe  measures  of  repression  and  retaliation.,  tunity  to  make  a  successful  flamk  movement, 

Most  of  the  foreign  ministers-  reeognized  the  and  thus  enter  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  be- 

Govemment  de  facto  established  there,  and  all  siege  or  take  the  capital,  from  which  the  great- 

dedined  to  remove  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  er  part  of  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn--an 

which  place  Juarez  had  offered  them  safe  con-  exploit  which  would  have  had  a  prodigious 

duct.    The  only  important  military  operation  moral  effect  upon  their  cause,  both  at  home 

undertaken  by  the  French  during  the  snmmer,  and  abvoad.    For  this  purpose  Doblado  and 

was  the  reoccupation,  on  August  llth^of  Tarn-  Kegrete  were  instructed  to  &11  back,  the  one 

pico.  toward  Lagos  and  Aguas  Oalientes,  on  the 

With  the  commencement  of  October,  both  road  to  Zacatecas,  and  the  other  to  San  Luis 

pai*ties  were  busily  occupied  witli  preparationa  Potosi,  thus  drawing  the  enemy  after  them. 
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while  Urftga  should  overpower  Marqnez  at  Juarez,  and  dissensions  of  all  kinds  among  the 

Morelia,  and   thence  march  rapidly  to  the  national  leaders,  they  remained  at  the  close  of 

capital.     Early  on  the  morning  of  Decern-  th^  year  loyal  to  the  country,  and  still  cOn- 

her  17th,  Uraga,  with  ahout  8,000  men,  fell  trolled  a  military  organization  which  favorahle 

suddenljb  upon  the  Franco-Mexican  force  un-  circumstances  might  develop  into  a  formidable 

der  Marquez,  who,  however,  having  received  power. 

secret  intelligence  of  the  proposed  attack,  On  January  1st,  1864,  the  districts  in  the 
was  fuUy  prepared.  A  sanguinary  battle  of  interior  of  Mexico  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
several  hours^  duration  followed.  The  na-  French  intervention  formed  a  triangle,  of  whioh 
tional  forces  at  one  time  penetrated  into  the  the  apex  was  at  Mexico  and  the  sides  extended 
plaza  of  the  town,  but  after  severe  fighting  north  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  .west  as  far  as 
were  driven  out  and  forced  to  retreat  with  Guadaligara.  In  an  easterly  direction,  the  sit- 
heavy  loss,  the  French  claiming  to  have  taken  nation  of  the  country  subject  to  the  interven- 
1,000  prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  tion  was  nearly  the  same,  resembling  an  irreg- 
A  few  days  later  the  remnant  of  Uraga^s  army  ular  ^ap^ze,  formed  of  two  unequal  triangles ; 
was  attacked  by  Col.  Saint,  and  sustained  the  greater  one  having  its  apex  at  Mexico,  and 
another  defeat,  with  whioh  active  hostilities  the  two  sides  almost  equal,  each  almost  180 
terminated  for  the  month  in  the  State  of  Mich-  miles  in  length,  and  about  60  miles  apart ;  while 
oacan.  The  invading  columns  thenceforth  pur-  the  smaller  one  had  its  apex  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
sued  tiieir  march  without  interruption  toward  formed  a  trian^e  with  equal  angles,  each  50 
the  north,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  Gen.  miles  long.  To  complete  this  description  the 
Bazaine  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Guada-  total  superficies  of  the  country  over  which  the 
Icgara.  Franco-Mexican  intervention  is  more  or  less 

Meanwhile  the  column  under  J>ouai  and  dominant,  may  be  stated  as  a  length  of  about 

Mejia  pressed  rapidly  forward  from  Guani^u-  600  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  from  130  to  150 

ato  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  whence  Juarez  retired  miles. 

on  December  18th,  to  Monterey,  accompanied  Insignificant  as  this  territory  may  seem  ia 

only  by  a  few  armed  al;tendants.    On  the  24th,  comparison  with  the  whole  national  domain,  it 

Mejia  occupied  the  town,  where  three  days  nevertheless  comprises  some  of  the  most  rich 

later  he  was  attacked  by  Negrete,  who  was  re-  and  populous  States  and  cities,  although  the 

pulsed,  losing  some  artillery,  baggage,  and  pris-  total  population  included  in  it  fisills  far  below  a 

oners.    The  close  of  the  year  left  Negrete  in  mcgority  of  the  nation.   ^*  After  the  coupdPetat 

the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  awaiting  of   December  17th,  1857,"  says  an  English 

the  arrival  of  Doblado  and  Ortega,  in  coi^unc-  writer,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  year, 

tion  with  whom  he  proposed  to  make  another  *'  all  the  towns  occupied  at  this  moment  by  the 

attempt  to  eject  Mejia.  Franco-Mexican  troops,  including  even  the  im- 

In  addition  to  the  operations  above  detailed,  portant  city  of  GuadaL^ara,  were  in  the  power 
there  was  an  attempt  by  Qen,  Cobos,  at  a  rev-  of  the  reactionary  government ;  and  yet  that 
olation  in  favor  of  the  interventionists  at  Mat-  did  not  prevent  the-chi^fs  of  that  government — 
amoras,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  which  after  a  three  years^  struggle,  sustained  by  the 
was  quickly  repressed  by  the  Juarist  governor,  gold  of  the  clergy,  and  backed  by  foreign  job- 
Don  Manuel  Ruiz,  who  caused  Cobos  to  be  shot,  bers^from  succumbing  at  last,  and  going  igno- 
Bniz,  however,  was  almost  immediately  driven  miniously  to  beg  for  foreign  intervention." 
out  of  the  city,  and  Sema,  also  a  liberal,  appoint-  The  progress  of  the  Franco-Mexican  armies, 
ed  governor  in  his  place.  The  last  movetilent  and  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  that  had 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a  local  quarrelj  declared  their  adherence  to  intervention,  were 
having  little  or  no  connection  with  the  question  conspicuously  noticed  in  official  French  papers, 
of  intervention.  Though  north  of  the  capital  the  object  evidently  being  to  show,  that  al- 
the  prospects  of  the  national  party  seemed  though  the  resistance  of  Juarez  was  not  entirely 
gloomy  enough,  in  the  south  Gen.  Diaz  was  subdued  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  position 
reported  to  be  active  between  Vera  Oruz  and  of  affairs  was  satisfactory  enough  to  justify  the 
Mexico,  threatening  Orizaba  and  other  places ;  Archduke  Maximilian  in  taking  possession  of 
and  in  the  States  of  Ocgaca  and  Puebia,  abody  the  throne  won  for  him  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
of  several  thousand  men  were  organizing  to  co-  .  Mexican  deputation  had  returned  home,  imme- 
operate  with  him.  While  from  the  mountain  diately  after  their  interview  with  the  Archduke, 
fastnesses  of  Guerrero  the  old  chief  Alvarez,  ostensibly  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  empire 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  the  by  a  popular  vote.  Bat,  as  if  to  show  how 
war,  issued  an  address  to  the  Pinto  Indians  of  hollow  was  this  whole  proceeding,  it  was  sub- 
the  south,  over  whom  his  influence  has  for  sequently  submitted  to  him  that  any  nearer 
many  years  been  predominant,  urging  them  to  approximation  to  a  popular  vote  among  so 
oppose  the  French,  who  were  about  to  strip  scattered  a  population  as  the  Mexicans  than 
them  of  their  privileges.  The  southern  States  such  as  was  to  oe  obtained  from  a  more  or  less 
of  the  republic  had,  in  fact,  been  scarcely  in-  general  submission  to  the  French  arms,  was 
vaded,  still  less  subdued,  and  notwithstanding  altogether  impracticable.  The  Archduke  lent 
numerous  reports  of  the  defection  of  Doblado  no  unwilling  ear  to  statements  of  this  nature, 
and  Yidaurri,  the  resignation  or  removal  of  and  prepared  from  the  outset  to  take  advantage 
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of  anj  pretext  offered  to  him,  was  ready  to  ac-  of  the  year,  by  the  acts  of  their  generals,  the 

cept  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  as  an  in-  French   fomid  themselves  committed  to  that 
dication  of  the  submission  of  the  Mexicans  to    policy  of  Juarez,  which  had  indaced  the  reac- 

his  rule.    As  a  matter  of  formf  however,  he  tionists  to  seek  intervention,  and  at  the  same 

awaited  at  Miramar  the  return  of  the  Mexican  time  engaged  in  compassing  the  overthrow  of 

deputation.  the  liberals. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  a  vote  of  the  whole  On  the  24th  of  October  Gen.  Bazaine  caused 
people,  in  accordance  with  '^  the  institutions  notices  to  be  published  in  the  official  papers  of 
and  local  customs  of  the  country,^'  as  remtired  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  the  proceedings  pend- 
by^  M.  Dronyn  de  THuys,  is  shown  by  M.  Male-  ing  in  the  courts  relative  to  the  sale  of  ecclesi- 
spine  in  the  pamphlet  above  refefred  to.  "Shall  .  astical  .property,  and  involving  the  validity  of 
the  poll  be  declared  open,''  he  asks,  ^'  only  in  titles  therein,  ^ould  take  their  due  course, 
the  localities  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  or  without  regard  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
in  all  Mexico  ?  If  in  the  former  manner,  the  months ;  and  on  November  Vth,  certain  judges 
vote  would  not  be  the  largest  manifestation  of  having  abstained  from  taking  cognizance  of 
the  popular  will,  because  the  whole  people  these  causes,  he  requested  the  Regency  to  ex- 
would  not  be  consulted ;  in  the  latter  the  appeal  pedite  them  by  an  official  decree.  At  the  re- 
could  not  be  made  known  to  them,  and  would  quest  of  the  ^chbishop  of  Mexico,  one  of  the 
consequently  fall  to  the  ground."  And  he  pro-  regents,  who  had  opposed  the  publication  of 
ceeds  to  show  that  the  French  occupation  was  these  notices,  and  who  thought  the  subject  was 
effective  in  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  too  important  to  be  hastily  decided,  furUier 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  that  even  this  time  for  consideration  was  granted ;  and  on 
was  overrun  by  numerous  bands  of  guerillas,  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  he  laid  before  Bazaine 
whence  he  concludes  that  an  expression  of  various  reasons,  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
Mexican  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  it  expedient  to  postpone  a  decision  in  the  mat- 
the  deputation  from  Europe  was  impossible,  ter  until  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
stating  as  an  additional  reason  the  fact  that  milian.  Almonte,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was 
hostilities  had  recently  been  resumed.  Of  the  present,  and  sustained  his  views  on  several  im- 
efficacy  or  sincerity  of  an  election,  which  de-  portant  points.  Bazaine  appearing  unconvinced 
pends  upon  the  accession  of  territory  by  the  by  the  representations  of  the  archbishop,  the 
triumphant  progress  of  an  army,  no  opinion  latter  promised  to  send  him  the  next  day  his 
^ed  be  expressed.  views  in  writing  at  length,  and  took  his  de- 

But  although  a  uniform  and  remarkable  sue-  parture.  His  surprise  may  be  conceived,  when, 
cess  had  attended  the  French  arms  during  the  having  just  completed  an  elaborate  communi- 
yearj  'and  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  oation  to  Gkn.  Bazaine,  he  received  a  notice 
the  empire  seemed  practically  settled,  a  series  from  the  under  Secretary  of  8tate  and  of  Jus- 
of  events  took  place  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  tice  (the  latter  being  his  own  special  depart-  . 
November  and  December,  which  indicated  tnat  ment)  that  the  Regency  had  issued  a  decree,  in 
the  "regeneration  "  of  the  country  would  prove  oonformity  with  tie  request  of  Gen.  Bazaine, 
a  less  easy  task  than  had  been  anticipated,  even  to  expedite  the  ecclesiastical  property  suits, 
should  intervention  succeed  in  tranquillizing  it.  This  decree  had  been  issued  by  two  members 
The  clerical  party,  who  had  brought  about  in-  of  the  Begency  only,  Almonte  and  Salas,  with- 
tervention,  hoped,  with  some  show  of  reason,  out  consulting  him,  and  to  add  to  his  mortifi- 
that  when  the  French  army  should  occupy  the  cation,  he  subsequently  ascertained  that  it  had 
city  of  Mexico,  the  Imperial  Government  would  been  signed  and  was  in  operation  on  November 
annul  the  laws  of  reform  issued  by  the  Liberal  8th,  several  hour^  before  his  interview  with 
Government  uf  1860,  and  hasten  to  restore  to  Bazaine.  The  latter,  inflexibly  determined  to 
the  clergy  the  property  which  had  been  taken  carry  out  his  purpose,  had  detected  from  the 
from  them,  nationalized  and  sold.  Among  the  ontset  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  arch- 
largest  purchasers  of  ecclesiastical  property,  bishop,  and  finding  in  &e  two  other  members 
however,  w^re  a  number  of  French  subjects,  *  of  the  Regency  rc^y  instruments,  determined 
who  would  be  seriously  ii^ured,  if  not  ruined,  to  dispense  in  this  matter  with  the  services  of 
by  its  restitution ;  and  as  the  French  Govern-  their  coad|jntor. 

ment  had  intervened  partly  in  favor  of  the  The  archbishop,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 

claims  of  this  class  of  persons,  it  could  not,  silenced.    On  the  10th  he  sent  to  Almonte  and 

without  stultifying  itself  before  the  world,  ab-  Bala^  and  to  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Tri- 

rogate  the  reform  laws  of  1860,  and  still  less  bunal,  protests  against  the  decree  of  November 

permit  the  regency  to  do  so.    Whether  Napo-  8th,  which  he  declared  to  be  nuU  and  of  no 

leon  at  length  appreciated  the  true  means  of  binding  effect    On  the  14th  he  declared  that 

regenerating  the  country,  and  was  preparing  to  he  would  not  again  meet  at  the  sessions  of  the 

throw  off  his  alliance  with  the  Church  party,  Regency  until  the  decree  should  be  repealed, 

and,  in  imitation  of  Juarez  and  the  liberals,  to  and  on  the  17th  he  was  notified  by  his  colleagues 

destroy  its  power  by  distributing  its  wealth;  that,  having  arrayed  himself  in  open  opposition 

or  whether  he  was  unscrupulously  working  out  to  the  Begency,  he  thenceforth  ceased  to  form 

a  policy  of  his  own,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  part  of  it,  General   Bazaine  concurring.     To 

say.    The  fact  only  remains,  that  at  the  close  this  he  replied,  that,  being  a  part  of  the  Re- 
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genoy,  he  ooald  not  be  in  opposition  to  it;  tiiat 
he  had  not  Bpecifioallj  declared  his  unwilling* 
ness  to  meet  with  his  colleagues;  and  that  the 
Assembly  of  Notables  was  alone  competent  to 
remove  him  from  office.  He  also  requested 
that  his  protest  might  be  sent  to  General  Ba- 
zaine. 

Subsequently  he  received  from  the  latter  the 
following  communication : 

ExpxDZTXONABT  GOBPS  Or  Mizioo,  Hbaoqitaktbbs  ) 

ov  TUB  Obmbbai^ik-Chixt,  V 

Hbxioo,  2fo9.  20M,  1868.     ( 

Tour  Grace — I  have  receiyed  the  protest  which  ois 
ExcelleDcy  General  Almonte  has  caused  to  reach  roe, 
with  reference  to  the  measures  which  hsvebeen  adopt- 
ed by  the  Regency  to  remove  your  Grace  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  I  must  make  known  to  your 
Grace  that  this  measure  was  rendered  necessary  by  tl^e 
attitude  of  your  Grace,  and  it  was  taken  with  my  ap- 
probation, persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  Uiis  was  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  the  interruption  of  the  march  cc 
events. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  the  desire  that  your 
Grace,  well  inspired,  will  accept  the  position  as  it  is  to- 
day, and  will  reject  the  advice  and  the  suegestions  of 
imprudent  friends,  against  whom*,  notwithstanding,  I 
have  determined  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measares 
that  I  am  authorized  to  employ  under  the  powers  with 
which  I  am  invested.  I  rely  on  the  abnegation  of 
your  Grace,  and  on  your  devotion  to  the  country,  that, 
at  the  moment  I  am  about  setting  out  ibr  the  interior, 
on  the  work  of  the  pacification  and  regeneration  of 
Mexico,  your  opposition  will  not  delay  the  march  of 
the  Government. 

Your  Grace  will  please  receive  the  expression  of  my 
high  and  respectfViI  consideration.  BAZAINE. 

General  Commanding-in-Chiefl 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Mkxico. 

In  reply,  the  archbishop  argued  that  his  re* 
moval  would  delay  rather  than  facilitate  the 
'•  march  of  events,"  and  denied  the  authority 
of  the  general  in  the  premises.  ^^This  Grov- 
ernment/'  he  observed,  "  was  terminated  on 
the  day  of  my  removal.  That  which  exists  to- 
day may  be  whatever  you  wish,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  Government  announced  by  General 
Forey  to  the  Mexican  people,  to  France,  to  the 
world,"  whence  he  concluded  that  the  act  of 
General  .Bazaine  was  null  and  void. 

On  December  15th,  at  the  instigation  of  G^n* 
eral  Bazaine,  a  further  order  was  issued  by  the 
Regency,  removing  all  obstacles  and  legal  im- 
pediments to  the  exercise  of  rights  of  action 
respecting  church  property,  which  were  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
in  the  country.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a  pol- 
icy on  the  vexed  question  of  sequestration  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  on  record  their  opinions,  and  with 
some  lingering  hope,  perhaps,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  the 
Church  party,  represented  by  the  archbishops 
of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  Gnadali^ara,  and 
the  bishops  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Oi^aoa, 
united,  on  December  26th,  in  a  protest  to  the 
Regency,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most 
remarkable  paper  produced  during  the  war. 

After  reciting  the  various  illegal  acts  of  the 
Regency,  who,  they  allege,  bound  themselves 
under  solemn  obligations  to  the  Ohurch  and 
the  nation,  ^^  not  to  decide  any  ecclesiattical 


questions,  except  in  accord  with  the  Holy  Apos- 
tolic See,"  they  observe : 

All  these  acts  manifest  with  the  most  weighty  evU 
dence  that  the  WdHj  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  saffers 
to-day,  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  which  actually 
exists  in  the  capital,  a  compulsion  in  its  most  holy 
rights  and  in  its  canonical  liberties  entirely  equal  to 
that  which  it  suffered  when  the  authorities  emanating 
from  the  plan  of  Ayutla*  were  in  power,  because  such 
compulsion  consists,  not  in  the  form  of  Government 
nor  m  the  persons  of  those  who  compose  it,  but  in  the 
character  andimnprtanceof  its  acts ;  and  those  of  your 
£xcellencies  tenoTo  expedite  the  consummation  of  the 
work  which  those  authorities  began,  for  you  declare  in 
full  force  theriffhts  and  actions  which  spring  from  the 
sacrilegious  and  illegal  laws  and  from  the  acts  commit- 
ted against  the  immunity  of  the  Church  hy  said  au- 
thorities, and  even  In  the  same  lan^age,  for  the  same 
odious  expression  is  now  used  which  was  then  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  ecclesiastical  property. 

Grievous  would  be  the  evils  which  the  Ohurch  suffers 
to-day,  were  they  no  greater  than  they  were;  but,  by  a 
misfortune  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  deplore, 
there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  render  still 
'worse  the  Situation  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  and  which 
increase  its  grief  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Then  the  Government  frankly  manifested  its  prin- 
ciples. It  appeared  *  to  the  view  of  alt  this  Catnollc 
people  in  the  character  of  an  opposition  armed  with 
power  against  religion  and  the  CburcJi ;  and  the  latter, 
as  a  victim  immolated  by  the  Govemment,  defended 
itself  heroically,  Buffering  the  consequences  of  a  terri- 
ble persecution  and  perishing  nobly. for  the  holy  cause 
of  justice.  To-day  a  Government  inaugurates  itsel  f  with 
professions  eminently  religious  and  moral,  after  the 
French  army  has  destroyed,  in  the  capital,  that  of 
Juarez,  and  it  presents  itself  before  the  Mexican  people 
as  the  protector  of  its  faith,  of  its  religion,  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  priesthood.  Then  we  were  hai§ 
ished ;  to-day  we  are  invited  and  received  with  ex- 
pressions of"^ consideration;  creating  by  this  means 
among  the  people  a  feeling  of  oon^Lence  as  regards 
their  tendercst  affections,  their  dearest  interests.  Then 
the  prelates  leaving  our  country  carried  with  them  the 
hope^hat  the  first  political  change  which  should  take 
place  would  bring  with  it  a  complete  moral  and  relig- 
ious restoration.  To-day,  returning  after  such  a  change 
to  be  present  at  the  immolation  of  all  our  principles, 
the  consummation  of  the  ruin  of  the  Churcn,  we  nave 
received  a  blow  such  as  is  only  received  at  the  death 
of  all  human  hope.  Then  the  Church  had  onlv  one 
enemy — ^the  Govemment  that  persecuted  it.  To-aay  it 
has  two;  that  same  Govemment  which  still  lives  in 
the  country,  which  still  has  resources  of  its  own,  an 
army  that  contends  band  to  band  for  every  foot  of 
ground,  and  that  counts  upon  the  ai^of  its  principles 
and  interests  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  in  tne  capital 
an  enemy  whose  first  business  it  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  destractive  plans  of  its  opponent  in  religious  and 
moral  affairs.  Then  we  received  the  blow  from  the 
^hand  of  an  open  enemy :  to-day  wo  are  attacked  by  those 
who  call  themselves  friends  of  the  Church  and  pro- 
tectors of  its  liberties.  Then  the  attack  and  the  defence 
did  not  pass  beyond  strictly  national  bounds :  to-day 
we  have  to  lament  the  character  which  intervention 
has  given  to  these  attacks,  and  that  from  it  have  arisen 
the  exigencies  which  have  obliged  your  Excellencies 
to  adopt  your  present  course.  Then  we  verified  onr 
episcopal  acts  simply  as  bishops ;  to-day  we  have  to 
make  our  defence  passive  and  legal,  because  we  cannot 
pass  that  limit  also  as  Mexicans.  Then,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  press, 
we  could  publish  our  protests  and  our  pastorals 
to  the  people,  because*  there  existed  no  other  re- 
straints than  such  as  would  result  from  the  incon- 

♦  The  pTan  of  Ayntla  (185t)  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Santa 
Anna  and  tht  reactionary  jmrty.  and  the  MtablUihnient  of 
the  liberal  administration  of  (Joreonlhrt  under  which  wora 
passed  the  first  laws  for  the  seqncstration  of  charch  prop- 
erty. 
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Tenienees  of  a  trial.    To-daj  the  press  is  Ixm&d  in  trifling  caase,  the  most  insignificant  in  regard  to  the 

such  a  manner  that,  it  is  open  only  to  those  who  effect, 

favor  the  intervention.     The  publication  of  a  Pon*  The  complaint  of  a  French  subject,  and  the  request 

titical  allocution,  of  an  edifying  and  moral  retraction,  of  the  General-in-Chief  made  to  your  Excellencies  by 

and  of  any  paragraph  copied  from  abroad  in  which  al-  virtue  of  this  complaint.    This  is  the  cause  of  all ; 

lusion  is  made  to  the  autnority  of  the  Holy  Father  with  this  is  what  Mexico  has  to  hope  from  the  impartiality 

respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  this  country,  that  was  promised,  and  from  the  non-interierence  of 

are  the  subjects  of  formal  admonitions  to  the  press,  that  chief  in  order  to  leave  the  Government  Aree  in  its 

and  of  prohibitions  to  insert  in  the  future  this  class  of  acts:  this  is  the  melancholy  synopsis  of  the  situation 

articles,  at  the  same  time  that  anti-eoclesiastical,  and  in  which  the  Mexican  Church  to-day  finds  itself 


sider  it  worse  than  before.  ed ;  but  if  this  hope  should  prove  fallacious, 

Then  follow  several  passages  of  denunciation  ^^7  desire  to  utter  their  solemn  protest  against 

against  the  **  sacrilegious  laws  of  spoliation  "  «^®ry  »ct  affecting  mjunously  the  property  of 

whicl^  the  Regency  are  attempting  to  reSnforce,  ^^®  Church,  deolariug  all  such  acts  utterly  null 

and   which,  notwithstanding   their   "illegal,  *^^  ^^^?»  ^^  conclude  with  the  following 

ruinous,  unpopular,  and  sacrilegious  character,"  declarations : 
they  comi^ain,  are  **  pompously  called  laws  of       J5ri<— That  it  is  not  lawful  to  obey  the  communica- 

reform."    Alluding  to  the  surprise  and  con-  £°^***(,*^t^*?.  ^fj?^^\*^^^^°^''"  <*S*^^«*!;.**^ 

^    .  -Li  -u  A.1^    ^  x>  x-i'^  T»  u  liovember  and  the  15th  mstant,  nor  any  orders  teodms 

fusion  which  the  course  of  the  Regency  has  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  saii  decre^  of  Senor  Jua- 

caused  them,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  jus-  rez,  nor  to  oodperate  therewith, 
tifiable  motive,   founded  on  public   conveni-       5e«0fu{^Tbat  neither  that  Government  nor  any  Qov- 

ence,  for  adopting  such  a  course  at  this  time,  emment,  whatever  it  m^  be.  has  any  anthonty  to  take 

thev  Afld  .  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church ;  that,  there- 

wiey  ttuu .  jjjj^^  Ijq^Jj  ^^  decrees  of  that  Government  and  the  no- 

That  Senor  Juarez  with  his  party  should  enact  such  *ic«a  and  circulars  issued  bv  order  of  your  Excellen- 
laws,  and  should  work  unceasingly  to  carry  them  into  cie».  involve  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  disposition  of 
effect,  this  we  can  well  conceive,  as  well  as  the  ener-  tb©  most  sacred  propertv,  and  are  subject  to  the  cen- 
getic  opposition  of  the  prelates  and  the  conscientious  w^^  ^^f^^  l»oly  Church,  and  esneciaUy  to  the  excom- 
resistance  of  all  true  Catholics;  but  that  a  Govern-  municaUon  fulmmated  by  the  Holy  Counal  of  Trent, 
ment  under  the  protection  of  France  (not  as  a  conquer-  in  chapter  11  of  session  22  ds  re/^ormafioM,  In  conse- 
or,  not  as  attempting  to  overthrow  our  independence,  Quence  there  are  comprehended  m  this  canonical  pen- 
but  as  respecting  it  and  offering  to  save  it,  and  in-  ^Xiy  not  only  the  authors  and  executors  of  the  decrees, 
structing  its  commander-in-chief  not  to  interfere  with  noUces  and  circulars  aforesaid,  but  also  all  those  who 
the  freedom  of  its  arts),  which  has  Just  been  estab-  in  any  way  cooperate  or  have  cooperated  toward 
lished  as  the  Government  of  a  nation  in  virtue  of  the  *"**£  fninlment.  ^.  v  *.  .^ 
vote  of  a  Council  of  Notables,  and  in  opposition  to  the  ,  2%t««--That  the  pohtical  change  which  has  taken 
Government  of  Senor  Juarez,  that  such  a  Government  plwe,  in  Mexico  m  consequence  of  intervention  has 
should  work  for  the  laws  which  this  letter  has  dictated,  not  altered  or  lessened  in  any  respect  the  obliffations 
these  being,  as  they  are,  the  essential  and  sole  cause  of  and  moral  and  canonical  responsibilitiw  to  which  those 
the  division  among  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  civil  war,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  are  subject  and  that 
this  we  cannot  understand.  •  ♦  »  therefore  all  of  our  protests,  circulars  and  diocesan  or- 
We  well  know  that  to  present  such  proceedings  in  a  ders,  issued  by  reason  of  the  so-called  consfatution  and 
vorable  light  a  thousand  plausible  excuses  are  in-  laws  of  reform,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  vigor,  and 


long  in  appearing  in^te  true  light,  and  to  the  scandal  «xecution  the  laws,  decrees  and  acts  to  which  our  ca- 

of  the  world  it  will  be  known^^thit  the  immense  ma-  nonical  protests,  said  manifestation,  ciroular  and  dio- 

jority  of  the  Mexicans  are  essentially  Catholic,  that  ^esan  orders  refer. 

they  respect  the  laws  of  God  and  of  their  Church,  that  Those  incurrmflr  the  censure  of  the  said  canon,  m 

thev  hfixi-Ml  th«  ftttneks  received  from  the  Oovemment  Virtue  either  of  the  law  of  the  26th  _of  July,  1858,  of 


that  would  be  out  a  childish 
of  the  Government  of  Senor 


against  the  pewons— for  nicaiions  ana  cireuiap  u»uea  vj  uruw  u.  jruur  «.*««!• 

jest-but  against  the  acts  lencies,  or  of  the  disposition  or  orders  of  whatever 

Juarez     But  the  attitude  authority  or  person,  public  or  private— that  is  to  say, 

that  the  intervention  to-day  takes  by  such  dispositions  *!>o  authors,  executors  or  coOperators  in  the  despolia- 

has  transformed  its  triumphs  to  victories  over  the  par-  t»on  of  the  Chnroh  m  lU  property,  lands,  rents,  posses- 

ty  oppressed,  for  it  gives  foree  and  vigor  to  the  clwms  "one,  claims,  nghts,  ^mplcs.  objects  contained  there^^ 

ud  n*ghts  emanating  from  such  acts.  destined  to  public  worship,  Ac,,  are  at"ctly  obliged  to 

^                     ^  make  restitution  and  reparation  for  the  scandalous 

The  bishops  then  examine  the  conduct  of  ^"."^^/?^!J%^?"°^i^*^^^^ 

Gen.,  Bazainfand  the  Regency  br  the  light  of  ro'n'^,*^^ta1>th;d'by?^                      s'ei^onh  iZt 

the  mstructions  given  to  the   former  by  M.  circulars  and  diocesan  decrees  aforesaid. 

Dronyn  de  I'Hujb  in  Angost,  and  find  that  these  ^  ,  ^      acknowledgment  that  the  seqnes- 

instrnctions  have  been  obeyed  neither  in  letter  ^         ,j       ^  j          ^  „  ^  easentiaf.and 

nor  m  spint    The  mptive  for  this  disobedience  j        P^  „  ^  ^  ^^           ^  oomplioationa,  and 

they  allege  to  be  a  trivial  one :  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  never  been  any  qn'eslion  at  issue 

And  what  has  been  the  cause.    What  powerful  mo-  in  Mexico  but  that  of  the  Church  property,  was 

tive  has  precipitated  this  crisis  ?   Perhaps  the  supreme  unexpected  by  the  liberals,  and  seemed  to  jus- 

interests  of  society?    Perhaps  an  extreme  necessity,  I.*    iu       i!    "LJ^    \.   a.«^i«   «.«^^   -««;«of   ♦i.a 

a  sudden  emergency,  a  tempest  which  could  not  S^  tjfy  t^je  charges  so  freely  made  against  the 

assuaged  by  any  other  means?    No!  it  was  the  most  Church  party.    The  protest,  however,  except 
TOL.  HI. — 11       A 
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as  a  confession  extorted  from  incensed  and  writings  referred  to,  joa  throw  upon  the  ICeziean 

disappointed  men,  attracted  Httle  notice,  the  clergy.    It  is,  therefore.  iDdispeDuble  to  rectify  these 

^ ,*li^«*a  «^«**«««^  i^  u  i«A„t,.^  v«««  iA>»»  aaseruoDs  In  case  they  are  not  exact. 

argumente  contained  m  it  having  been  often  ^here  is  an  ackno«/ledged  fact^ne  publicly  notori- 

stated  before ;  and  the  Regency  pursued  with  ons—wbich  is.  that  we  have  all  protested  against  the 

unruffled  complacency  the  course  marked  out  two  individuals  who  assume  to  be  a  government,  and 

for  them  by  Gen.  Bazaine.    The  judges  of  the  «Kin8t  the  circulars  of  the  9th  of  November  and  15th 

Supreme  Tribunal  who  were  aU  members  of  jf  i>ecember  last,  and  we  declare  aitegpncally  that  the 

au^Lviusi  ^lAuuuw,  «*»v^  wvn>  ou  lucuuuvto  VE  churoh,  lu  its  immunities  and  nghts,  18  at  present  the 

the  Ohurch  party,  having,  m  defiance  of  the  object  of  the  same  attacks  that  it  had  to  suffer  during 

decree  of  December  15th,  refused  to  expedite  the  ^vemment  of  Juarez ;  that  never  was  the  Church 

the  ecclesiastical  property  cases,  were  prompt-  «>  bitterly  persecuted;  and  that  we,  the  chief  prelate, 

ly  removed  from  office  by  the  Regency,  who  *™"  \^  R^"**""*  « ^T^^ch  we  have  been  pla^  find 

•^               J,, :av-*^  /L  4.t,«  -ki^S: J^^^i^  ourselves  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  that  penod. 

announced  in  a  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  people  your  ExceUency  tells  me  that  in  the  exercise  of 

that  their  *'  line  of  conduct  was  traced  before-  their  sacred  ministiy  the  pastors  of  souls  enjoy  the 

hand  by  gratitude  to  the  intervention,  and  by  greatest  protection  and  the  most  complete  liberty,  and 

the  interests  of  the  country,  which  it  was  neces-  "»»*  ^f7  '»*^t'»e^«S  ^,?  ^«'<*  1°  «^''  «»P.^^  »?^ 

«^««.  ««<■  j.^  .»»<>.«4.^>  A.^,«  4>i.A  i7»An/%ii  Tvr..i:/»-»^ »»  vencration.    Your  Excellency,  then,  will  perceive  that 

^Z. °^i^  1^  separate  from  the  French  policy.  ^^  ^wo  documents  quoted  (our  manifesto  and  your 

The  followmg  correspondence  between  Gen.  letter)  represent,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 

Neigre,  whom  Bazaine  had  left  in  command  of  Chureb,  two  propositions  entirely  contradictory,  and 

the  city,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  though  that  of  the  two  propositions  one  is  necessarily  true  and 

occurring  after  the  close  of  the  year   is  ap-  *^f f^^fo^^rth^tS^^^           of  facts,  and  the 

pended  as  forming  an  important  and  mdis-  deductions  of  logic,  it  results  that  we,  a  Mexican 

pensable  part  of  the  proceedings  above  related :  prelate,  find  ourselves^  according  to  jour  assertion,  in 

Mzxioo,  Jan.  160, 1861  the  alternative  of  denying  those  writings  or  of  retract- 

Tour  Grace:  There  has  just  been  brought  to  my  ^'^^^  !?jl!?f  ^.♦^^#    Kn«.«.^  •«  i,.^-»  .««ir««  *i,a 

knowledge  a  matter  of  veiy  grave  import?   CerUib  ^«  ^S^U^w,*;  ^°f! Ji  J^HtfniP.^^^^^ 

incendiary  publications,  which  have  beien  put  under  Jf°*^  protested  justly,  and  scted  Mhtfuiry,  and  we 

the  doors  of  various  houses  and  scattered  clJbdestinely  *«lL?i??L2°if '^"r'^  1- **  ^  ^^^  '^°  P*'"^  ""  *^* 

among  the  pubUc  have  reached  my  hands.                 '  ^^^  necessity  of  achnp  thus.            -,.,,, 

The^authSrs  of  these  culpable  publications  magnify  ^.f  ^ J**  y^'  ^i'^^^"^  ^^4^*'  l^"^?*"  *^HT 

petty  material  interests  wtich  our  holyreligioS  re-  "f  ?}  "iSl™'^  with  regard  to  thejituafaon  of  the 

pudfates,  and  appeal  to  the  most  detesUble  passions  J'"***?^^^"^'*';^^'?  I  "S-^^TS^  *5!i  had  you 

against  the  anSyof  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  which  ^dow"  i^«  ^^^'  '^^?Jl?!?^''t^  '°^  « ^  ?/{?  ^"^ 

Sis  come  to  rescue  Mexico  from  anarchy,  5nd  ti  afford  7^«»»  have  determined  our  conducL  yon  woald  have 

protection  to  the  pastors  of  souls,  in  orter  to  allow  J^«  »»  W*»?*  in  the  opinion  which  yon  would  have 

them  the  irreatest  nbertvin  their  holyministrv     Thev  '^o'™^  ^^  ^*^  oonauct. 

forget  th^  those  prelatii  of  whom  they  pretend  to  hi  ^^  ^P  *^®  ^^9^  ^  «°«^<>»«  ^  y«"'  Excellency  a 

the  organ,  and  wnom  they  make  to  appear  as  humili-  «>P7  ^'^  ™y  protest. 

ated  anil  despised,  have  never  been  furrounded  with  ^^'  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  ex- 

more  respect  and  reneration  pression  or  my  consideration. 

I  desirTto  believe,  your  GiiMjc,  that  you  are  ignorant  -,   i^^t^u    -^^NTONIO,  Arohbishop  of  Mexico, 

of  these  criminal  proceedingsTl  therefore  have  to  de-  ^^  ^^  ExccUency  BarokNmqrb, 

nounce  them  to  you,  and  to  address  to  you  an  entreaty  Uenerai  m  Command, 

in  the  interest  or  public  order  and  tranquillity;  since,  rpr^  ^^^ui^^  ^i?*i.^  tt^ja^ji  oa^a^  ;i«  •       av* 

in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which  we  The  position  of  the  United  States  during  the 

Frenchmen  are  the  eldest  sons,  ancTin  the  name  of  the  76ar,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  qnestion,  was 

prelates  whom  we  cover  with  our  respect,  a  degraded  a  peculiar  one.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Govern* 

party  is  in  movement  to  dUturb  the  national  repose,  ment  was  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the 

L^Skttfr^kcrn^ito^sKir^^^^^^^  popi^interfrSno^^^ 

accord  with  the  lawful  Gtovemment  of  the  country,  will  fOe   dootrme,"  to  be  pledged  to  oppose   any 

maintain  tranquillity;  tell  it  that,  although  we  are  interference  by  foreign  Powers  with  the  po- 

always  reluctant  to  employ  violent  measures  of  repres-  litical  affairs  of  the  American  continent ;  wh&e, 

sion,  we  shall  know  how,   if  circumstances  put  ua  ^n  ♦'Ka   /^fK^i*    fl^^  ^ir\»^n^i^a  />^  ♦t^a  I^{^:««<» 

under  that  painful  obligation,  to  make  tbem  return  ^^.^     ^  ^  '       ?•  «^,'»f °<5ies  of  the   existing 

again  to  the  obscurity  ffom  which  they  are  daring  to  ©^^  '^a^^  monopohzed  her  military  resources 

put  forth  diatribes  which  prove  them  to  be  the  real  to  an  extent  which  would  render  protest  or 

enemies  of  Mexico.   ^       ^.           ^  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  France  of  little 

.i^^t^  iSanL*?.TiJi57T  ^n  °*'  wjd  if  they  eflfeot.    The  popukr  sympathy  lent  itself  to  the 

stop  at  your  evangelical  words,  your  Grace  will  have  ^„„-,a  ^^  ♦Ka   i/a*^^««  i:ik^.w.i.    ^^a    »^»^uu 

done  a  great  service  to  humanity,  and,  faUlng  their  ^^'^^f ,  ®^  T^  ^^^^^^  liberals,  and,  notwith- 

gratitnde,  you  will  have  ours.  standing  the  bands  of  the  Government  were  in 

BABON  NEIORE,  Genenl  in  Command.  a  measure  tied,  there  were  not  wanting  many 

To  bis  Grace  the  Abchbibhop  or  Mbzioo.  p&rsons,  friends  as  well  as  opponents  of  the 

»KPLT  OF  THK  ARCHBISHOP  TO  GWT.  KnoftB.  administration,  who  thought  that  the  tradition- 

Tour  MeeelUncy:  In  reply  to  the  communication  of  al  policy  of  the  country  should  not  be  aban- 

your  Excellency  of  the  16th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  Aonari   anH  wHa  hflliAvPfl  fhut  tt  nrnf^ot  ^xrtm 

to  assure  you,  with  respect  to  incendiary  writings  dU-  S?  ^i  ^^  ^^^  Delievea  that  a  protest,  ev«i 

tributed  through  the  city,  that  I  have  not  had,  nor  tpougb  accompanied  by  no  military  demonstra- 

even  now  have,  any  knowledge  of  them  up  to  the  pres-  tion,  would  have  prevented  the  establishment 

ent  time.    It  would,  therefore,  have  been  necessary  of  an  empire  in  Mexico.     This  led  to  a  discus- 

that  I  should  have  read  them  to  be  able  to  answer  you,  gion  in  tbe  public  prints  respecting  the  history 

and  I  would  thank  you  smcerely  if  you  would  have  the  ^„j\  ^k«/w»*  ^^  *\.^  ™.«.,,i«-.*:rjr  J^+kVtt  ™1 

kindness  to  send  me  a  copy  of  them.  and  object  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 

Here  I  would  finish  my  better  if  you  did  not  make  in  doctrine,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  exactly 

yours  certain  assertions  that,  independently  of  the  what  the  Government  pledged  itself  to  do  in 
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cases  of  foreign  intervention,  and  what  action  for  our  commerce,  will  procure  the  raw  material  which 

was  required  of  it  under   existing   circum-  i^indiapenjable  to  our  industry.              .    r        u, 

etAnojfiM  Mexico  thus  regenerated  will  always  be  faTorable 

BUftDces.                     .      ri               .      -Tk         V  to  US,  Dot  onlv  from  gratitude,  but  also  because  her 

In  ni3  message  to  Congress  in  DecemDer,  interesu  wUl  be  identical  with  our  own,  and  because 

1824,  Mr.  Monroe,  speaking  of  the  Spanish  she  will  find  support  in  the  good  will  of  European 

American  States,  whose  independence  was  not  Powers, 

yet  acknowledged  by  Europe,  says:  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  Government 

The  deep  interest  which  we  take  in  their  independ-  7^  bound,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  its  stand- 

ence,  which  we  have  acknowledged,  and  in  their  ^g  among  the  nations,  and  if  the  Monroe  doc- 


ISantic  Ocean^  we  Sn^hav™no°concernin  t^e  wmot  ^^  *5®  ^^^^  hand,  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 
the  European  Ooremments,  nor  in  the  causes  which  asserted  to  bo  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
produce  tnem.  The  balance  of  power  between  them»  sage  from  Monroe^s  message  of  December, 
into  whichever  scale  it  may  turn  in  iu  various  vibrar  1828,  which  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  lan- 
tions,  cannot  afiect  us.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Umted  «r,«„A  ^*v»T%iy%«.A;i  »*-«•  1^1.,,  n»;**^«-  aa^^«  ♦i.^^ 
Stat^  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  rektions  with  gnage  employed  by  John  Qumcy  Adams,  then 
every  power,  and  on  conditions  fair,  equal,  and  appli-  pecretary  oi  btate,  in  a  despatcn  to  the  Amer- 
cable  to  all.  But  in  regard  to  our  neiffhbors  our  situa^  ican  minister  in  Paris,  dated  in  July  of  the  same 
tion  is  differenL  It  is  impossible  ror  the  European  year : 
Governments  to  interfere  in  their  concerns,  especially 


light _ 

the  present  sUte  of  the  war  between  the'  parties,  if  war  tinente,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 

it  may  be  called,  would  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  they  have  asMimed  and  mamtain,  are  henceforth  not 

to  us.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  Pow-  ^  oe  considered  as  subjects  of  fotnre  colonization  by 

ers  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  very  friendly  intercourse,  •'*y  European  Power. 

and  to  whom  those  views  have  been  communicated,  j        despatch  to  the  American  minister  in 

have  appeared  to  acquiesce  m  them.  tr     »       j  ^  j  tit      i.  ^^xi     -.onr   -tr     i-« 

*  ^              *  Mexico,  dated  March  25tb,  1825,  Mr.  Clay,  re- 

Tlils  passage  was  considered  by  some  writers  cently  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  Adams  administration,  explained  that  the  doc- 
aimed  agunst  the  balance  of  power  constitut-  trine  enunciated  by  Monroe  in  his  message  of 
ing  the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  was  in-  1823,  embodied  two  principles :  First,  that  the 
tended  to  guard  the  United  States  from  being  American  continents  are  not  henceforth  to  be 
mixed  up  in  that  system,  and  also  to  notify  the  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
European  Powers  that  they  should  not  be  al-  (t. «.,  a  colonization  founded  on  priority  of  dis- 
lowed  even  to  attempt  to  bring  the  country  oovery   and   occupation)   by   any   European 
into  their  complications.    The  dangers  appro-  Power;  and  second,  that  the  United  States, 
hendcd  by  the  statesmen  who  supported  these  while  not  desiring  to  interfere  in  Earope  with 
views  were  averted  by  the  promulgation  of  the  the  political  system  of  the  Allied   Powers, 
doctrine.    But  now,  it  is  claimed,  the  Emperor  would  regard  as  dangerous  to  its  peace  and 
of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the  crippled  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
condition  of  the  American  Government,  is  pre-  system  to  any  part  of  America,  neither  con- 
paring  to  involve  the  coantry  in  just  such  com-  tinent  having  the  right  to  enforce  upon  the 
plications  as  Mr.  Monroe  apprehended,  as  ap-  other  the  establishment  of  its  peculiar  system, 
pears  by  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1825-'26, 
of  instructions  to  Gen.  Forey,  dated  July  8d,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  in  a  message,  dated  De- 
1862:  cember  26th,  1825,  the  propriety  of  having 
-.    ^^            XX.*.,-        t»    ......     r.  the  United  States  represented  in  the  Congress 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world's  civflizationBu-  f  Spanish-American  States,   to   be   held  in 

pope  18  not  indifferent  to  the  prosperity  of  Amenca;  zr  •-'f**"*~*  .***"^*  ■^•^  |^""»:^'^    "^      ^      . 

for  it  is  she  which  nonrishet  dnr  industry,  and  givei  Panama,  using  the  foUowmg  language  in  ex- 

life  to  our  commerce.    It  is  our  interest  that  the  re-  planation  of  the  policy  already  adopted  by  Gov- 

public  of  the  United  States  shall  be  powerful  and  ernment : 

prosperous,  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  our  interest  that  she  .  „  .««w»«-«*  k«*.*^»  .ii  tk^  ».,4S«.  i«n««.M«*A<i  •« 

should  grasp  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rule  thence  the  .vf  °  !S?f^^*  ^fl^^^ni  J?f  J^^ 

Antaies  as  well  as  South  Ameriea.  and  be  the  sole  dis-  *^«  meeting,  that  each  wUl  guard,  by  lU  own  means, 

n««erofthAnr5ncU  6f  tSTS^  against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European 

anYndistry  which  is  fo;ced  to'^seek  its  raw  material  in  I^*»  Jl?' ^.^^.J^^S  *;° Z  H  ?  nA.r^?*  rp«^tin J 

a  single  market,  under  aU  the  vicissitudes  to  which  f^  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  principle  resulting 

1^  on  the  contrary, 
ence,  and  maintain 

stable  Government  L_ *  .  t.    »  i 

ofFrance,  we  shall  have  restored  to  the  Latin  race  on  And  in  the  protracted  debates  which  fol* 

the  other  side  of  the  ocean  its  force  and  its  prestige :  lowed,   Mr,   Van  Buren    declared   that   Mr. 

^e  tpli^^'Xrl^elrnSlt^  V:i^Ci  ^o^^oe  had  not  p^edihe  United  Stat^  to 

established  our  benign  influence  in  tbe  centre  of  Amer-  «^7  course  whatever,  and  never  intended  to  do 

ica,  and  this  influence,  while  creating  immense  outlets  80.    Other  statesmen  expressed  Similar  views. 
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From  all  which  a  writer  in  the  "  National  In-  cut  ojff  from  oommnnioation  with  the  legation, 

telligencer,"  of  Washington,  draws  the  follow-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  be  ex- 

ing  condnsions :  I>ected  to  address  yourself,  under  present  cir- 

1.  The  Monroe  declaration  of  1828,  in  both  its  cumstanoes,  to  the  new  provisional  government- 
phases,  had  its  origin  in  the  changed  relations  and  new  which  bears  sway  in  the  capital."  No  subse- 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  several  States  of  the  qnent  communications  between  Mr.  Corwin  and 
American  Continents  arising  especially  from  the  eman-  ^  department  of  State  have  been  made  public. 
cipation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies.  w**v^«waA  u^u^uu  v*  ^^^w^  *^»  ^  ^^^   j   «  j*- v*«^ 

2.  The  Monroe  declaration,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  On  September  22d,  Mr.  Seward  informed 
the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  the  Hr.  Dayton,  the  American  mmister  m  Pans, 
concerns  of  the  Spanish  American  States*  was  intended  that  he  had  received  from  '^M.  J.  M.  Arroyo, 
to  meet  ajarticular  contingency  of  events,  and  there-  ^^^  ^alls  hhnself  under  Secretary  of  State  and 
fore  passed  away  with  the  occasion  which  called  it  p^^^.^^  ^^j^  of  the  Mexican  Ebipire,"  a  note 

8.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  announcing  the  organization  of  the  new  Gov- 

eolonization  of  the  American  Continents  by  anv  En-  emment  in  Mexico ;  and  on  the  26th  be  ad- 

pppean  Power  wm  not  intended  to  bind  toe  United  dressed  to  Mr.  Dayton  an  elaborate  despatch, 

Statute  guard  the  ten-itory  of  the  New  World  from  referring  in  part  to  the  Mexican  question, 

such  occupation  by  European  States ;  bat  was  intend-  *  T;  t ^»    uxuaiu    w    ux^  ^c>^>v«u    «^u«9lxvu, 

ed  to  indicate  as  an  unportant  principle  of  American  "Which  he  authorized  mm,  at  his  discretion,  to 

public  policrjr,  that  *'  each  State  shouldguard  by  its  own  communicate  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 


4.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  not  in  any  of  its  as*    or  even  a  domestic  government  there,  or  to 


P?^.?  /oPl®^8?  committing  the  Government  of  the  overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mex- 

United  States  to  any  hue  of  policy  beyond  that  which  s^^  „v^«m  ^"u^^^I 4-^  ^»4-^Mi^\^  ^Jt^^^^J*-  it-      t« 

seemed  expedient  aid  necessaiy  at  tfie  time  of  its  an-  ]?^  B^^^^^  choose  to  establish  or  accept  it     In 

nouncement.   As  Mr.  Van  Buren  well  said,  "  no  dec-  lit®  manner  they  had  neither  the  right  nor  the 

laration  of  the  Executive  could  have  this  effect/'  and  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side 

none  such  was  "  intended"  by  Mr.  Monroe.  in  h^q  existing  war.    The  American  Qovern- 

It  was  therefore  denied  that   the  United  ment  was  well  aware,  however,  that  the  normal 

States  Government  was  bound  by  traditional  opinion  of  the  Mexican  people  favored  a  gov- 

policy,  precedent  or  pledge,  to  demand  the  im-  emment  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in  its 

mediate  recall  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexi-  organization,  in  preference  to  any  monarchical 

CO,  however  earnestly  public  opinion  might  institutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad;  and 

pronounce  in  favor  of  such  a  course;  and  it  believed  that  foreign  attempts  to  control  Amer- 

was  urged  that  to  embarrass  the  Government  ican  civilization  would  fail,  and  that  its  own 

at  the  present  time  by  the  consideration  of  safety  and  happiness  depended  upon  the  culti- 

questions  of  this  kind,  or  to  cause  it  to  humili-  vation  of  repuolican  institutions  on  this  conti- 

ate  itself  before  the  world  by  making  a  demand  nent ;  whence  he  was  induced  to  fear,  that  if 

which  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce,  would  France  should  persist  in  her  present  course, 

be  factious  and  unreasonable.  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  might  be  scat- 

These  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinions  tered,  which  might  ultimately  ripen  into  colli* 

publicly  expressed  as  to  the  part  to  be  taken  sions.    (See  Diplomatic  Corrbspondknok.) 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  question.        Mr.  Dayton  replied  on  October  9th  that  ho 

The  President  in  his  message  of  December,  had  communicated  the  substance  of  this  de- 

1868,  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  the  spatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  FHuys,  who  informed 

views  of  Government  can  be  ascertained  only  him  that  the  vote  of  the  whole  Mexican  people 

by  referring  to  the  diplomatic  correspondence  would  be  taken  on  the  question  of  establishing 

of  the  year.  the  Empire ;  also  that  the  dangers  of  the  gov- 

In  a  despatch,  dated  June  26th,  Mr.  Corwin,  emment  of  the  Archduke  would  come  princi- 
the  United  States  minister  in  Mexico,  announced  pally  fVom  the  United  States,  and  the  sooner 
to  Mr.  Seward  that  the  Government  to  which  the  latter  showed  itself  satisfied  and  willing  to 
he  had  been  accredited  had  retired  to  San  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  that  govem- 
Luis  Potosi,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  ment,  the  sooner  would  France  be  ready  to 
in  which  he  found  himself  situated,  he  had  de-  leave  Mexico.  But  the  French'would  not  con- 
dined  the  invitation  of  Juarez  to  leave  Mexico  sent  to  desert  the  Archduke  before  his  govem- 
and  repair  to  that  place.  In  reply,  Mr.  Seward  ment  was  firmly  established.  The  early  ac- 
informed  him,  under  date  of  August  8th,  that  knowledgment  of  that  government  by  the 
his  course  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  United  States,  he  added,  would  tend  to  shorten. 
President,  and  observed  that  the  most  conVe-  or  perhaps  to  end  all  t^e  troublesome  compli- 
nient  and  favorable  position  for  the  American  cations  of  France  in  Mexico,  and  the  French 
legation,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  troops  would  thereupon  retire. 
American  interests,  must  depend  upon  the  con-  In  reply  to  this  despatch  Mr.  Seward  wrote 
tingencies  of  war.  ^^  It  is  not  perceived,*'  he  to  Mr.  Dayton,  on  the  23d,  that  the  United 
added,  **  how  you  could  effectually  assert  those  States  were  still  of  the  opinion,  that  the  perma- 
interests  at  the  present  moment  by  representa-  nent  establishment  of  a  foreign  and  monarchi- 
tions  to  the  Government  at  San  Luis,  which  is  cal  government  in  Mexico  would  b^  found 
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neither  easy  oor  desirable.    With  reference  to  Se9ohed^  That  the  (governor  be  requested  to  forward 

the  election  proposed  to  be  held,  and  the  bu«-  ■.  *^Py  ^^  *^®  foregoing  preamble  and  joint  resolu- 

^^*\^-n.  ^^  \f  TWr.»Ti  A^  DTTnJT  ^v.^.f  ^^  ^^JL-  *^oM  to  eacD  of  oup  senatOFS  and  representatives  in 

gestion  of  M.  Dronyn  de  1  Hnys  that  an  early  congress,  and  to  the  governors  of  tEe  several  loyal 

acknowledgment  of  the  Empire  by  the  United  states. 

States  would  be  convenient  to  Fran^,  he  oh-  The  only  election  held  dnring  the  year  was 

served,  "that  the  United  States  codd  not  an-  ^ne  for  the  choice  of  Supreme  Court  and  Cir- 

ticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  cuit  Judges  and  Regents  of  the  University.  The 

had  not  the  least  purpose  or  desujs  to  mterfere  democratic  nominating  convention  met  at  De- 

with  their  free  cboice,  or  distnrb  them  in  the  troit  on  Feb.  11th,  and  among  the  resolutions 

eijoyment  of  whatever  institutions  of  govern-  adopted  by  it  were  the  following : 

ment  they  might,  m  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  r>    ,    , 

freedom,  establish."     He  also  requested  that  ,^^tl'  That  the  allegiiuice  of  the  citizen  is  due 

♦v./*  -c^Js^y,  «M:»4a4-»«  «»:»i«4-  Vv«  :««^Z^«^   u  ♦u-*.  alone  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance 

the  French  minister  might  be  informed,  \'  that  thereof-not  to  any  man  or  offioer,  or  administration ; 

tne  United  titates  contmue  to  regard  Mexico  as  and  whatever  support  is  due  to  any  officer  of  this  Gov- 

the  theatre  of  a  war  which  has  not  yet  ended  emment,  is  due  alone  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and 

in  the  subversion  of  a  government  long  existinir  the  laws.  ,  ^  ^  ^^  „  . 

there,  with  which  the  United  States  remain  in  aJ^^'SL^*,*/}''*  F?*??  ^^  no  existence  separate 

V  «*  w,  "*•***  ^  *"^"  •"«  V  j«i«^  Kfmvsjo  *«*™«  "*  ft^m  ihe  Federal  Constitution,  but.  being  created  solely 

the  relation  of  peace  and  smcere  Ja^ndship;  bythatinstrmnent,itcanonly  exist  by  virtue  thereof, 

and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  United  States  are  and,  when  the  i)rovi8ioos  of  that  Constitution  are  sus- 

not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  pended,  either  in  time  of  war  or  in  peace,  whether  by 

recognizing  a  government  which,  in  the  further  ^''^^^I^/V*!!?*  5?]?^ *  iVlw-*«  disunion. 
y.K«»^^<.  ^f^JH  «»^«^^»M^  i^*^  ;L  «i«^  Tu^  Boohed,  That  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintain* 
chancesof  war,  may  come  into  Its  place.  The  ed,  nor  the  Union  preserved,  in  opposition  to  pubUo 
United  States,  consistently  with  their  princi*  feeling,  bf  the  mere  exercise  of  coercive  powers  con- 
pies,  can  do  no  otherwise  than  leave  the  desti*  fided  to  the  General  Government,  and  that,  in  case  of 
nies  of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  her  own  peo-  differences  and  conflicts  between  the  States  and  the 

pk,  and  recognize  their/oveWy  and  iSde-  ^.^el^ll^Se^ni^  ol^^^^^^^^^ 

pendence  in  wnatever  form  tbey  themselves  not  to  the  States  or  to  the  General  Government,  but 

shall  choose  that  this  sovereignty  and  independ-  to  the  people  peaoefaUy  assembled,  by  their  represent- 

ence  shall  be  manifested."  ^^^^  >°  convention. 

MICHIGAN.    The  LegWature  rf  Michigan  „,«?*  Ji'£^4V''mrmKi'^h^e°C^^^^ 

assembled  at  Lansing  on  the  Ist  Wednesday  of  United  States,  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and 

January,  1868,  and  was  organized  by  the  choice  the  ExecutiveB  and  LegisUtures  of  the  several  States, 

of  the  republican  candidates  for  presiding  offi-  to  ^^  such  immediate  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 

cere  in  both  branches.  Austin  Blair,  reelected  ;t'i^-Xtt^^-re:"dt\t'irW  cTti^ 
by  the  republicans  governor  m  the  preceding  ,^^3  everywhere  to  observe  and  keep  all  their  lawful 
November,  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th,  and  in  and  constitutional  obligations  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
his  message  represented  the  financial  condition  lence,  and  meet  together,  and  reason  each  with  the 
of  the  State  as  satisfactory.  The  number  of  ot^e*"  «P«>n  >*»«  ^^S.?°1®  ^  "^^^  *^®  «'**'''  blessing 
troops  furnished  by  Michigan  to  that  date  he  ^^^^""^^  "'^"^°'  ^^  ^^^'^'^y- 
stated  at  45,000 ;  but  2,900  were  still  wanting  Other  resolutions  denounced  the  attempt  to 
to  complete  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  abridge  freedom  of  speech,  the  suspension  of  • 
President's  call  of  1862.  He  sustained  the  the  hal^eas  eorpus^  arbitrary  arrests  and  impris- 
emancipation  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  favor-  onments,  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  of 
ed  the  employment  of  colored  men  in  the  U.  S.  the  press,  *^  the  proposed  taxation  of  the  labor- 
army.  On  the  9th  the.  Legislature  by  joint  ing  white  man  to  purchase  the  freedom  and  se- 
ballot  reelected  Zachariah  Chandler  a  U.  S.  cure  the  elevation  of  the  negro,"  and  other 
senator  for  six  years,  from  March  4th,  1868.  '^flagrant  and  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  ad- 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  ministration."    The  **  ruinous  heresy  of  seces- 

Wh^eas,  The  present  rebellion  threatens  the  peace  aion"  was  also  condemned  as  "  unwarranted  by 

and  perpetnitvofthe  Union  of  the  States,  and  requires  the  Oonstitution  and  destructive  alike  of  the 

the  united  effprta  of  all  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  to  gecurity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Government,  and 

sustain  the  Administration  to  restore  a  nermanent  and  ^^        ^      J  ^^^j  of  the  people." 

honorable  peace  to  the  whole  country ;  therefore  uu^i*w»w  w^  uw*  wj  v       «  ^^^^i.^ 

Jiesohed,  Th&t  we  will  sustain  the  National  Admin-  The  republican  convention  met  at  the  same 

istration  with  aU  the  means  in  our  power,  in  all  its  ef*  place  on  Feb.  12th.   Their  resolutions  sustamed 

forts  to  <^ttell  the  present  rebellion,  and  restore  peace  every  prominent   administrative   act  of  the 

to  the  Union.                                         ».    «     t  President,  and  declared  that,  in  subduing  the 

Jieaolved.  That  we  unreservedlv  approve  the  Procla-       ^,    iv     ^,  ^    ^ •. ,  ..^..i^«.r„«««.  «n/v«no  rof<.-k 

mation  of  the  President  of  the  u/ite&^States,  issued  on  rebelhon,  he  should  employ  every  means  estab- 

the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  lished  by  the  rules  of  warfare  among  civilized 

and  sixty-three,  abolishing  slavenr  in  the  insurgent  nations.    The  following  embody  the  substance 

States  and  districts  of  the  Union,  oelieving  it  to  be  a  ^f  their  opinions : 

measure  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war,  as  well  as  '^ 

by  the  soundest  dictates  of  humanity.  Betohoed,  That  so  long  as  the  rebels,  with  arms  ia 
Besolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  their  hands,  set  at  defiance  the  Constitution  and  laws 
terms  of  compromise  or  accommodation  with  the  reb-  of  the  United  States,  and  openly  proclaim  their  pur- 
els,  while  under  arms,  and  acting  in  hostility  to  the  pose  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  Government  no 
(Government  of  the  Union,  and  on  this  we  express  but  terms  of  compromise  or  accommodation  can  be  offered 
one  sentiment— unconditional'  submission,  and  obe-  or  accepted.  Unconditional  surrender  of  all  armed 
dience  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Union.  traitors  is  the  first  great  law  of  national  life. 
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Beaohtdf  That  while  we  express  our  cordial  approval 
of  the  measures  of  the  Administration  thus  far»  we  here- 
by declare  our  unalterable  purpose  to  stand  by  and  for 
the  GoTemment  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  against  all  secret  enemies  and  armed  traitors,  ana 
with  the  legally  constituted  authorities  against  all 
sympathizers,  croakers,  and  grumblers,  whether  we 
shalf  consider  each  future  act  of  the  Administration 
the  wisest  possible  or  not;  with  or  without  our  choice 
of  measures,  we  are  for  the  Qoremment—for  law  and 
order,  and  lor  such  administration  as  the  people,  by 
their  ballots,  have  and  shall  order. 

The  election  took  place  on  April  6th,  with 
the  following  result : 

ASSOCIATCD  JUSnCB  OF  THE  SUPBBMB  COURT. 

James  V .  Campbell,  Republican 69,888 

David  Johnson,  Democrat ...•..•  61,8S1 

Republican  majority 7,962 

Blair's  mfjority  for  governor  in  the  preced- 
ing JNToTember  was  6,614.  The  following  can- 
didates of  the  republicans  were  also  elected  re- 
gents of  the  University  by  an  average  m^orlty 
of  a  little  more  than  7,000 :  Edward  0.  Walker, 
J.  Eastman  Johnson,  Geo.  Willard^  James  A. 
Sweesey,  Alva  Sweetzer,  Jaa  J.  Joslin,  Henry 
G.  Knight  and  Thomas  0.  Gilbert 

The  number  of  troops  enlisted  in  Michigan 
from  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  Ist,  1863,  amounted  to  6,322, 
distributed  as  follows:  infantry,  1,059,  cavalry, 
8,573,  artillery,  510,  all  other  branches,  1,180; 
and  of  these  4,842  entered  new  regiments,  and 
1,480  regiments  already  in  the  field.  This 
number  added  to  that  of  troops  previously  en- 
listed shows  a  total  of  about  61,500  men  fur- 
nished by  the  State,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  Oct.  Ist,  1863.  The  quota  of  the 
State  under  the  draft  ordered  by  the  President 
in  May,  1863,  was  16,000  men,  upon  which  she 
was  entitled  to  a  credit  of  about  9,500  for 
troops  fbrnished  by  her  in  excess  of  previous 
calls.  The  draft  went  into  operation  m  Octo- 
•ber,  but  failed  to  produce  the  quota  assigned  to 
the  State,  and  the  deficiency  was  subsequently 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  quota 
assigned  under  the  October  call  for  800,000 
volunteers.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
March,  1863,  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  $50  to  each  volunteer;  but 
this  sum  proving  totally  inadequate  to  induce 
enlistments,  various  towns  and  counties  made 
large  appropriations  of  money  for  bounties. 
With  a  view  of  legalizing  these  acta  and  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  State  bounties,  the 
governor  in  December  issued  a  proclamation 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  Lei^slature  on  Jan. 
19  th,  1864.  Among  the  new  military  organi- 
zations authorized  to  be  formed  was  a  regiment 
of  colored  men,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  nearly  full. 

On  March  6th  the  peace  of  Detroit  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  riot,  Rowing  out  of  the  arrest  of  a 
negro  charged  with  violating  a  young  white 
girl.  The  former,  while  being  convey^  to  the 
city  jail  under  a  military  escort,  was  set  upon 
by  an  excited  mob,  who  wished  to  lynch  him 
on  the  spot.  The  soldiers  fired  upon  and  dis- 
persed the  rioters,  who  soon  after  commenced 


an  attack  upon  the  colored  population  of  the 
city,  many  of  whom  were  wounded  and  other- 
wise maltreated,  and  driven  out  of  their  houses, 
which  were  burned  and  gutted.  All  the  avail- 
able military  in  Detroit  and  its  vicinity  were 
called  out,  and  by  evening  tranquillity  was 
restored.  On  the  8th  the  riot  broke  out  afresh, 
but  was  soon  subdued  by  the  military,  and 
owing  to  the  vigorous  preparations  of  the  au- 
thorities, no  subsequent  attempts  were  made 
to  disturo  the  peace. 

The  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  State 
amounted,  at  the  close  of  1868,  to  $2,998,299.80. 
The  total  available  resources  of  the  treasury 
during  1868,  were  $8,481,676,  of  which  $2,- 
009)210  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  State 
bonds.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  year 
were  $8,127,555.62,  of  which  $2,080,310  were 
for  the  repayment  of  State  bonds,  leaving  a 
bidance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
of  $854,120.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  banks  on  Kov.  80th,  1868 : 

Capital  Stock $558,192  71 

Circulation 19S,?6«  00 

Deposito 1,619,707  OS 

Due  to  other  banks 77,76S  S9 

Other  liabiUties 82,872  01 

Total  liabilities $2,5S5,801  18 

Notes  and  bills  discounted $1,285,614  63 

Specie 98,883  66 

Duefrom  other  banks 554,753  41 

Notes  and  securities  of  the  U.  S.  andState  440,757  00 
Mortgages,  real  estate,  Ac 206,287  64 

Total  resources $2,585,801  18 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  for  the  year  ending  January  1st, 
1863,  shows  that  during  1862, 207,832  children, 
out  of  261,823  in  the  State,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools;  that  the  number  of  teachers  was 
8,888,  who  received  salaries  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $491,298.65,  and  that  the  value 
of  school  houses  and  sites  was  $1,673,258. 
The  school  revenues  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$783,894.04,  and  th^  expenditures  to  $689,- 
072.12,  and  the  amount  reported  on  hand  on 
September  1st,  1862,  was  $94,321.92.  The 
University  of  Michigan  had,  in  October,  1863, 
706  students,  of  whom  213  were  connected 
with  die  literary  and  scientific  department,  188 
with  the  department  of  law,  and  805  with  that 
of  medicine,  showing  an  increase  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  232  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  for  Uie  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30th,  1868,  were  $53,- 
369.96,  and  the  expenditures  $45,618.94;  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  of  $7,751.02. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region  seems  to  have 
been  increased  rather  than  diminished  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1862,  115,- 
721  tons  of  iron  were  shipped  from  Marquette, 
and  the  estimate  for  1868  exceeds  200,000  tons. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of 
rough  copper  produced  since  the  first  attempts 
at  regular  mining: 
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1845  to  1854 7,642 

1855  to  1857.... .•...11,813 

1858 8,500 

1859 4,200 

1860 6,000 


1861 7,400    tacky,  east  of  the  Tennessee  RiTer,  inelnding  Comber- 

1862 2,062    land  Qap.    Headoaariers  at  Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 

1868 8,548        iDtpartmeni  of  tlu  Otimberland,— Thai  portion  of 

the  State  of  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennessee  Rirer, 


Total 57,664  and  such  parts  of  northern  Alabama  and  Oeorgia  as 

Estimatiog  this  at  an  average  price  of  $500  J^^  SSS^ulSSt^thM.  ""^  """"^^  ^"^"^ 

per  ton,  the  gross  amount  will  equal  $2^832,-  \BepaHmefUqftke  7V»iM»M.-Cairo,  Hlinois ;  Forts 

000.    Important  disoovenea  of  silver  and  lead  Heniy  and  Donelson,  Tennessee ;  Northern  Mississip- 

mines  are  also  reported  to  have  been  made  in  PU  <^od  the  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west 

the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  year.    In  o^JJ^®  Tennessee  Rj^cj;    H«ad-^arters  in  the  field. 

1862  1,270  foO  bustSsof  salt^  H.^Tk^I^^STafd^an''^^^ 

from  the  salt  wells  of  the  Sagmaw  valley,  and  toiy;  Alton,  Illinois;  Nebraska  and  Colorado  Terri- 

operations  were  pushed  in  the  succeeding  year  tones.    Headquarters  at  St  Louis,  Missouri, 

over  a  wide  area  of  the  adjacent  country.   Fre-  „  DepoHtMnt  of  iVTw  ifect«>.--The  Territorr  of  New 

quent  traces  of  petroleum  having  been  met  Mcxi<»,di8tnctoi  Western  Arizona,  and  J  ort  Oar- 

•ru     i  T    1         t^**"*^*""  "*»Z/"»    uvoi*  ™«  land,  Colorado  Tcmtory.    Headquarters  at  Santa  fe, 

with  at  Jackson,  Dexter,  Paw  Paw,  and  other  i^^w  Mexico. 

places,  measures  have  been  taken  to  test  the  JkpartmerU  of  <A0/)K^.~The  country  west  of  the 

productiveness  of  the  State  in  this  material.  Rocky  Mountains.     Headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 

The  wheat  crop  of  1863  was  relatively  less  ^*U^™if-    ,    ^  ^         x  r      ««.  *     -*•       *  *v 

than  in  the  pr^oe&^j  year ;  the  ravages  of  in-  gt^Tof '^^sf  It^STT^^                             Z 

sects,  and  the  heavy  rams  of  midsummer  hav-  Laurel  Hill  range  of  mountains,  and  the  counties  of 

ing  done  considerable  damage  in  some  parts  of  Hancock,  Brooke,  and  Ohio  in  tne  State  of  Virginia, 

the  State ;  but  in  view  of  the  increased  breadth  ?°i*^|  ^i^'lS^?.*'  Col«mbia,  Jefferson  and  Bermont 

of  Und  sown  the  ^dd  was  probably  as  W  "^'t^^^^^  ^S^^^^^^tIJS^.  of 

If  not  larger,  than  m  the  previous  year.    The  the  State  of  PennsyWania  east  of  Johnstown  and  the 

com  crop,  however,  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  Laurel  Bill  range  of  mountains.    Headquarters  at 

sudden  and  severe  frosts  of  August  29th  and  Chambersburg. 

80th,  which  devastated  the  whole  Northwest.  MINNESOTA,  a  Northwestern  State  of  the 

MIUTARY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEPART-  American   Unioi,    organized   as   a  territory 

MENT8.    The  geographical  extent  of  each  of  March  8d,  1849,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 

the  Military  Departments  into  which  the  coun-  as  a  State  in  1867.    Its  area  is  88,631  square 

try  was  divided  during  the  latter  part  of  1863  niiles.    Population  in  1860, 178,855.    An  elec- 

is  thus  defined.    Some  changes  were  made  tion  was  held  for  State  officers  and  Legislature 

in  them  at  different  periods  by  which  the  num-  in  October,  1868,  and  the  Republican  and  Union 

ber  was  increased  or  reduced.  ticket  was  elected ;  Samuel  Miller,  the  Union 

i>axirfm«n^^<A4Jiu^.— The  New  England  States,  candidate,  receiving  19,616  votes,  and  H.  T. 

and  flie  State  of  New  York.    Headquarters  at  New  Welles,  the  Democratic  candidate,  12,777.  The 

^^iri^T^'  T^   ^      A    mu    a^  *,      r  w  -  T «•  Legislature  stands  as  follows :  Senate-^Eepuh- 

l>l'it^j^iS^^2:Z^^^I^oi!S^:  lio^Unton,  16;  Denjoorat^*;  UntoaD/mo- 
land  and  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of  Cecil.  Harford,  crat,  1.  ir<WM— Republican  Umon,  27 ;  Demo- 
Baltimore,  and  Anne  Arundel,  Maryland.  Head*  orats,  11 ;  Union  Democrats,  4.  The  receipts 
quarters  at  Baltimore.  Maryland.     ,.  ^  ,  ^  .       ^  into  the  State  Treasury  (including  a  balance  on 

Annapolis  Junction,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy ;  l»t,  1868,  were  $696,866.    The  expenditures 

and  south  by  Goose  Creek  and  Bull  Run  Mountains,  to  for  the  same  period  were  $576,689,  leaving  an 

the  mouth  of  the  Oocoquan.     Headquarters  at  Wash-  unexpended  balance  of  $119,826.    The  State 

inglon,D.C.       ^^    ..      -   ,        „           «..  debt  is  $860,000,  $260,000  of  which  are  in  8  per 

ten  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  The  U.  S.  Government  paid  $200,000  to  the 

*I>^>artm«tU  of  Jfortk  &an>/»iM.— The  State  of  State  on  account  of  the  Indian  war  of  tlie  pre- 

North  Carolina.     Headquarters  at  ^'ewbern,  North  yious  year.     The  State  valuation  for  the  tax 

"^'F^rtmenl  ofiU  South.-The  State  of  South  Caro-  ^^JJ  ^^  ^^f »  7^  *^?'T;Tft*?nA\*^/ J^ 

lina,  (Seorgia,  and  all  of  the  State  of  Florida,  except  ^^  was  levied  on  it--2i  mills  for  State  rev- 

Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  West  Florida.     Headquar-  enue,  and  2  mills  for  mterest  on  Stat«  loans, 

ters  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina.  Minnesota  13  a  young  State,  and  has  had  so  seri- 

I)epaHnumtof  ihs  ^^/'-Key  Wwt  and  the  Tortn-  ^^  experience  m  civil  war  and  war  with  the 

gas,  and  all  the  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  west  of  t«;i:«.,«  *i»..*   v-.«   «v^..»«4^:^^oi  ^^a  \^.^wxr^-^r^\^^4- 

Pensacola  Harbor,  and  so  much  of  the  €hilf  States  as  Indians  that  her  educational  and  benevolent 

may  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  the  institutions  have  as  yet  made  but  little  progress. 
State  of  Texas.  Headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  Lou-  Her  school  system  is  not  yet  in  good  working 
"^*'  ^  s  *^x  xr^x  ^  »ru  c»  »  r  Tir  of^QT^  though  sho  is  destined  to  have  a  school 
coW^^nn'^K"^^^^^^^  fund  as  ample  as  any  in  the  Unidh.  There.are 
Headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  several  colleges,  but  as  yet  they  are  only  m  a 
iDepoHmeni  of  tJU  OA«o.— The  States  of  Ohio,  Mich-  rudimentary  state.  A  slight  provision  has  been 
igan,  Indiana*  Illinois,  Western  Virginia,  and  Ken-  made  for  the  insane,  but  none  for  the  deaf  and 
■ dumb,  the  blind,  or  the  idiotic. 

*  Conaolldatad  Into  on«.  Qn<1er  Oeneral  Butler,  —ii. " 

t  ConMlidated  under  Oeneral  Grant  f  ConaoUdated  under  Oea.  Oranl 
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The  State  has  done  its  foil  part  for  the  war.  In  the  early  part  of  June  General  Sibley,  with 
Up  to  the  30th  of  Nov.  1868,  it  had  furnished  a  force  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
the  following  troops :  10  regiments  of  infantry,  men,  set  oat  for  Devil's  lake  by  way  of  the 
9,053  men;  2  regiments  of  oavalry  (one  a  Minnesota  river  and  Fort  Abercrombie.  About 
twelve-months  regiment),.  1,556  men;  three  the  same  time  Gen.  Pope  sent  Gen.  Bully,  an 
companies  of  oavidry  attached  to  5th  Iowa  officer  of  the  regular  army  who  had  had  large 
cavsdry,  2T1 ;  one  mounted  battalion  for  In-  experience  as  an  Indian  fighter,  from  Sioux 
diau  war,  287;  two  batteries  of  light  artillery,  City  up  the  Missouri  river  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
298 ;  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  103 ;  re-  of  the  hostile  Indians  whom  General  Sibley 
oruits  for  these  regiments  and  companies,  666 ;  might  drive  before  him  from  Minnesota  and 
men  from  Minnesota  drafted  in  other  States  but  Eastern  Dakota,  and  eventually  to  form  a  junc- 
credited  to  Minnesota,  87 ;  one  regiment  of  tion  with  Sibley.  The  two  movements  were 
three-months  men,  980 ;  making  a  total  of  18,201  not  accurately  timed  and  no  junction  was  effect- 
men,  or  nearly  one  in  thirteen  of  the  inhabit-  ed.  While  these  two  expeditions  were  making 
ants.  Omitting  the  three-months  men  and  re-  their  toilsome  progress  over  the  plains  scorched 
ducing  the  tw^elve-montiiscavalry  to  three-years  by  the  terrible  heat  of  the  sunmier,  and  suffer- 
men,  the  aggregate  of  three-years  men  furnish-  ing  from  the  intense  drought,  which  more  than 
ed  by  the  State  is  11,549.  In  addition  to  these  once  threatened  to  destroy  their  horses  and 
troops,  2,779  volunteers  were  raised  for  the  de-  cattle,  the  Indian  leader.  Little  Crow,  who,  ao- 
fence  oftiie  State  in  the  Indian  warof  1862,  and  companied  by  one  of  his  sons,  had  ventured 
a  considerable  number  in  the  war  of  1863.  within  the  lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hatch- 
Minnesota  again  experienced  trouble  with  inson,  Minnesota,  was  killed  by  a  settler  named 
the  Indians  in  the  summer  of  1863,  though  Lampson,  but  his  body  was  not  recognized  with 
there  was  no  general  massacre  like  that  of  Au-  certainty  till  nearly  a  month  later.  His  eldest 
gust  and  September,  1862.  Although  the  fron-  son  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  insurgent  In- 
tier  was  guarded  by  a  force  of  2,000  men,  yet  dians. 

the  Indians  of  Little  Growls  band,  in  companies  Gen.  Sibley  pursued  his  line  of  march,  cn- 
of  hsUf  a  dozen  or  more,  penetrated  within  the  countering  but  few  Indians,  and  these  generally 
lines  and  even  approached  to  within  a  few  flying  before  him,  some  into  British  territory, 
miles  of  St.  Paul.  They  had  murdered,  before  but  the  greater  part  retreating  toward  the 
the  first  of  July,  about  thirty  persons,  and  Missouri  river,  whither,  as  rapidly  as  his  train 
about  a  dozen  Indians  had  been  Killed.  This  and  troops,  greatly  distressed  by  the  heat  and 
prowling  of  the  Indians  through  the  State  kept  drought,  could  move,  he  pursued  them.  Ar- 
the  entire  body  of  citizens  in  a  constant  con-  riving  at  Big  Mound  near  a  lake  on  the  west- 
dition  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  and  the  mill-  em  base  of  the  hills  of  the  G6teau  du  Missouri, 
tary  authorities  were  bitterly  denounced  for  on  the  24th  of  July  Gen.  Sibley  first  encounter- 
their  supposed  inactivity.  ed  the  Indians  in  force,  and  after  a  sharp 
General  Sibley,  who  was  in  immediate  com-  action,  begun  on  their  part  by  the  treacherous 
mand  on  the  frontier,  was  not,  however,  so  re-  murder  of  a  surgeon  who  approached  them  to 
miss  in  his  duty  as  the  complaining  parties  meet  a  flag  of  truce,  they  fled,  and  were  pur- 
supposed.  He  had  kept  constant  watch,  by  sued  about  ten  miles  across  the  prairie.  Sib- 
means  of  his  spies,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  ley^s  loss  in  this  battle  was  four  killed  and  one 
Indians  from  the  time  of  their  defeat  in  the  au-  wounded.  The  Indians  lost  heavily  and  aban- 
tumn  of  1862.  He  knew  that  these  marauding  doned  the  greater  part  of  their  wagons  and 
bands  composed  but  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  stores.  On  the  26th  at  Dead  Buffalo  lake,  the 
force ;  that  the  main  body  of  that  force  was  Indians  made  a  dash  at  the  horses  and  mules 
still  in  Dakota  Territory ;  that  little  Grow  had  of  the  command,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  other  tribes  in  a  gen-  promptness  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
eral  war  against  the  whites,  but  had  been  un-  slain.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  July  they 
successful ;  that  he  had  in  the  spring  visited  had  another  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  Stony 
St.  Joseph  and  Fort  Garry  in  the  British  pos-  lake,  in  which  the  whites  suffered  no  loss  but 
sessions,  and  asked  for  a  grant  of  land  to  settle  several  Indians  were  killed.  On  the  29th  Gen. 
with  his  band  and  the  otiier  Indians  who  had  Sibley's  force  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
been  concerned  in  the  massacre,  and  had  been  souri,  in  lat.  46°  42',  Ion.  100*^  85',  but  had  the 
refused ;  that  he  had  gone  a  leeond  time  and  mortification  to  find  that  the  Indians  had  made 
asked  for  ammunition,  and  had  been  refused  good  their  escape  across  the  Missouri,  and  were 
that  also.  The  greftt  body  of  the  insurgent  In-  posted  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Tliey  had 
dians.  Gen.  Sibley  had  ascertained,  were  in  the  abandoned  almost  all  their  provisions,  and  were 
vicinity  of  Miniwakan  or  Devil's  lake,  a  salt  evidently  disabled  from  doing  any  further  seri- 
lake  nearly  fiv^  hundred  miles  northwest  from  ous  mischief.  Gen.  Sully  had  not  been  heard 
St.  Paul.  The  number"  of  Indians  gathered  from,  and  as  Gen.  Sibley  had  but  fifteen  dajs' 
hero,  including  women  andN^ildren,  was  not  rations,  and  no  hope  of  obtaining  more  till  he 
far  from  five  thousand,  the  greater  part  of  them  reached  the  settlement,  almost  four  hundred 
belonging  to  the  Minnesota  tribe^f  Sioux,  to  miles  distant,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  pur- 
whom  had  been  added  perhaps  onl^  thousand  suit  and  turned  his  face  eastward.  In  these 
Tanktonais  Sioux.                           V  suecessive  battles  the  loss  of  the  Indians  had 
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been  not  less  than  one  hondred  and  twenty 
killed  and  a  considerable  number  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  white  troops  had  been  seven 
killed,  only  four  of  them.,  however  in  battle, 
and  three  wounded.  The  distance  marched 
was  685  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  Gen.  Sully  did 
not  reach  the  Upper  Missouri  till  a  month  later. 
On  the  8d  of  September  he  encountered  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians  at  White  Stone  Hill, 
about  180  miles  above  the  Little  Cheyenne 
river,  and  80  or  40  below  the  point  where  they 
crossed  in  July.  A  part  of  those  encountered 
had  been  engaged* in  the  battles  with  Sibley. 
A  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  resulting  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  savages,  who  lost  a  large 
number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  150  prison- 
ers. Sully  ^s  loss  was  20  killed  and  88  wounded. 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  for  removing 
the  Indian  tribes  now  holding  reservations  in 


Minnesota,  ^vestward  to  reservations  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  The  Winue- 
bagoes  have  .already  been  removed,  and  the 
Ohippewas  and  Sioux  are  to  follow.  This  ac- 
complished and  Minnesota  will  soon  take  the 
position  which  belongs  to  it  among  the  States 
of  the  Northwest. 

MISSIONS,  FoBSiGN  AKD  AicEBicAK.— The 
missions  of  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  have  made,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  considerable 
progress,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  aJmost 
every  pagan  country  of  the  world.  The  results 
of  these  missions,  whether  viewed  from  a  re- 
ligious, or  a  political  and  social  point  of  view, 
are  becoming  from  year  to  year  of  more  import- 
ance. The  operations  of  the  various  missionary 
societies  of  the  Protestant  world  are  shown  by 
the  following  list,  which  has  been  mostly  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  societies  for  1859 : 


▲S80CIATIOX8.* 


L-BRITISH. 

The  Society  for  tho  Propnga- 
tion  of  tho  Gospel  in  Foreteo 
TMU-te  (1704). 

Tbe  Baptirit  Klnlonary  Bo- 
olety  0792). 

The  London  MlMtonarv  So- 
ciety (1795). 

The  Church  MiMlonmry  So- 
ciety (1800). 


Tho  London  Socloty  for  Pro- 
motins;  ChrlBtlanity  among 
the  Jews. 

Tho  General  BaptUt  HlMion 
ary  Society  (1816). 

The  Wcsleyan  MisBlonary  So- 
ciety (ia7X 

The  Chnrch  of  Scotland  For- 
eign UiMiou  (1824). 

The  Irish.  Presbyterian  Ch. 
Foreign  AOssion  (1840). 

The  Wolsh  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  (1840X 

The  British  Socloty  for  Prop- 
agating the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews. 

Tho  Edinbui^h  Medical  Mis- 
sion (1841). 

The  Refomed  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  For.  Miss.  (1842). 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Foreign  Mission  (1848). 

The  lAwChe^  Karal  Mis- 
sion (1848). 

The  English  Presbyterian  Ch. 
Foreign  Mission  (1844). 

The  United  Presbyterian  Ch, 
Foreign  Mission  (1847). 


The  Chinese  Erangelizatlon 
Society  (18fi0) 

The  Turlslsh  Miss.  Aid  SocUy. 

The  Chtisttiln  Vernacnlar  Ed- 
ucation See.  for  India  (186S) 

The  Moslem  Miss.  Socloty. 

The  PrimitiTe  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Sooiety. 

The  Chinese  Society  for  Fur- 
thering the  Gospel. 

The  Patagonlan  Mlsa  0844). 

Scriptural  Knowledge  Institu- 
tion. 


AGSHGIK8. 


500  Missionary  Agents,  Home  and  Foreign,  in- 
cluding many  19'atiTe  Assistants,  800  Sin- 
dent*,  Catecmsts  and  Teachers. 

75  Missionaries.  112  Native  Assistants,  48 
Schools,  M13  Soholars,  16,994  Commnnitf  nts. 

158  Missionaries,  700  Na.  Agenu,  188  Churches, 
735  Schools,  88,625  Scholars,  and  19,781  Com 
munleants. 

227  Ordained  Mlsslonariee  and  Awistanls,  2,170 
other  AsslstanU,  83,540  Scholars  and  18,618 
Communicants. 

78  Mlselooaiies,  Jewish  College. 

8  MissloDorios,  24  Aaslstants. 

216  Ordained  Missionaries  and  Assistants,  1,611 
other  Assistants,  117,190  Scholars,  128,165 
Communicants. 

9  Missionaries,  abodt  60  Assistants  and  Agents. 
8  Missionary  EstaUishmenta  in  India,  ana 
staff  of  Agenta 

11  Missionaries. 

4  Misaionarles. 

24  Missionaries,  Jewish  College. 

2  Agents. 

4  Mlsslonariea 

28  Missionaries,  14  Native  Assistants,  79  other 
agents,  10,000  Scholars,  Missionary  Estab- 
lishments in  India. 

1  Missionary  and  1  ALSsistant. 

8  Miasionaries. 

85  Ordnined  Missionaries,  65  Cateohlsts  and 
Teachers,  exclusive  of  Canada  and  Anstralia. 


6  Missionaries  (1  Medical). 


143  Missionaries,  88  Stations,  10,505  Commnnl 
cants. 


22  Missionaries. 


BCBVK8  or  LABOB. 


East  and  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. 

India,  the  W.  Indies,  Western 
Africa  4b  Bri  ttany  in  France. 

South  Seas,  W.  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Mauritlos,  India, 
China. 

West.  Africa,  Rupert's  Land, 
India,  China,  W.  Indies,  N. 
Zealand,  East.  Africa,  (Con- 
stantinople, Palestine.  * 

Europe,  Per^,  Palestine. 


India,  China. 

West  Indies,  India,  China, 
Africa,  Polynesia,  Anstra- 
lia, etc. 

Indin,  European  Continent, 
the  Colonies. 

India,  Euroi>ean    Continent, 

the  Colonies,  Syria. 
Brittany,  India. 

North  A  fries,  European  Con- 
tinent. 

China. 

New  Hebrides,  Jewish  Mis- 
sion in  Ix»ndon. 

India,  South  Africa,  Euro 
pean  Continent,  tlie  Colo- 
nics. 

Lew-Chew. 

China. 

W.  Indies,  Wes'm  Africa,  In- 
dia, Southern  Africa,  Syria, 
North'n  Africa,  European 
Continent,  the  Colonies. 

China. 

Turkey. 
Indiu 


Australia. 

China. 

Patagonia. 

Syria,  India,  Penang,  China, 

British  Guiana,  British  N. 

Atnorica. 


IlfCOHB. 


$888,765 

182,665 
525,985 

806,880 

198,805 

17,500 
645,381 

61,826 

86,370 

6,000 

28,090 

8,675 

4,200 

157,530 

1,610 

5,466 

102,240 

18,742.60 

18,010 
8,940 

72,804 
8,800 


•  TiM  flgOTM  sadoMd  by  pantatbsMt  iadleste  Um  year  of  tlM  fouiidaUon  of  u  Soetotj. 
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MI98IQNABY  ASSOClATlOTS(S-~i<>MUnu€d), 


▲asociATioits.* 


II.-^ONTINKNTAL. 
The  Moravian  MlaiiaiM  (1782). 


The  Netherlandfl  Mlwlonary 
Society  (1797). 

The  Bade  Oerman  Mlaafon 
(1810). 

The  Paris  Society  for  Eyan- 

_Mlioal  MiMloDa  <1822> 

The  Rheniah  Misaionary  So- 
ciety (1828). 

The  Berlin  Miaalonary  So- 
ciety (1833). 

Goasnet'a  Evangelical  Union 
for  spread  of  Ohrlatlanity 
(1856> 

Herrmannaborg  Mlas'n'ry  So> 
oietyJ1852), 

JeruaaRm  Society. 

Danish  Misa.  Society  (1860). 

Stockholm  Miss.  Soo.  (1886). 

Helderlng'a  Miaa.  Soo.  (1867). 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran,  or 
tha  Leipslo  Mlaalonary  So- 
ol^v  (1836). 

The  rforth  German  Mlaalon- 
ary Society  (1836). 

The  NorwefBan  Miaa'nary  So- 
ciety (1842). 

The  Berlin  Mlsalonary  Union 
for  China  (1850). 

The  Swedlah  (Land)  Miaalon. 

HL— AMERICAN. 

The  Board  of  Commisalonera 
for  Foreign  Uitaiona  (1810). 


AOSKCISa. 


The  BaptUt  Missionary  Union 
(1814). 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mla- 
alonary Society  (1819). 


The  Episcopal 
aiou4  (ISaO). 


Board  of  Mla- 


Tho  Societv  for  Ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  Forel'n 
Missionary  Society  (1888). 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona  of  the  PreaByterlan 
Chnrch  (1837). 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Soc. 
of  the  Lutheran  Ch.  (1887). 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptiat  Mis- 
sionary Society  (1842). 

The  American  Indian  Mlaalon 
Association  (1842). 

The  Baptiat  Free  Mlaalonary 
Society  cl863). 

The  Associate  and  Associate- 
Reformed  Presbytor*n  Chs. 
(1844X 


806  MlMlonarlM  and  AaaUtanta,  74,618  Con- 
verts  and  Catflohuiaena. 


23  Missionaries,  146  KaUve  Assiatanta,  8^ 

Scholars. 
61  Miaatonariea,  18  Aaalatanta,  60  other  Asalat- 

anta,  1,212  Commanicanta.  2,842  Soholara. 

14  MlBslonaries,  anumber  of  Kative  Assistants, 
1,600  Commvnicanta. 

81  Mlsalonarlea. 

15  Missionaries  and  several  Assistants,  about 
200  Communicants  and  000  Sebolara. 

5  Mlsstonaries,  13  Aasiatant  Miaaionailea,  25 
Male  and  Female  Assistants. 

100  MIsaionarias,  of  whom  100  are  oolonista,  14 
StaUona 


6  Misalonarfea,  67  Asalatantfl,  2,152  Commnni- 
eania,  and  890  Scholars. 

12  Missionaries. 

6  Missionaries  and  Assistanta. 

8  Missiouariea 

2  Mlssionariea. 


26  Missions,  127  Stations,  131  Out-statlons,  161 
Mlssionariea,  8  Ordained  and  4  Unordained 
Physiciaiia.  224  Male  and  Female  Assistants. 
21  Native  Pastors,  222  Native  Preachers,  254 
Native  Aaslstanta,  5  Printing  Establishmei.ts, 
158  Churches,  with  23,155  Members,  8,994 
Scholars,  not  Including  Sandwich  Islanda 

84BtaUons,  630  Out^tations,  66  Miaalonariea, 
64  Female  Aaalatanta,  220  Native  Heipere.  192 
Churchea,  15,219  Members,  88  Schools,  2,000 
Pupila,  including  European  Agency.^ 

56  Statio  ,  81  Mls»ionaries«  80  Local  Preachers, 
0,860  Membens  63  Schools,  and  2,685  Pupils, 
including  the  South  Church. 

16  Stations,  23  Miaalonariea,  8  Native  Preach- 
era,  47  American  and  Native  Teachers,  1,106 
Choroh  Members,  402  Sebolara. 

10  Miaalonariea,  7  Colporieura. 

4  Mlaslonariea,  4  Native  Preachers,  2  (Churches, 
75  Membera  and  several  Schoola 

56  American  and  2  Native  Miaalonariea,  25  Male, 
78  Female,  and  82  Native  Teachera,  512  Ch. 
Membera,  and  4.000  Bchoiars. 

5  Ordained  and  2  Unordained  Native  MiaalOD- 
ariea,  86  Chnrch  Members,  356  Soholara 

3  Miaalonariea. 

6  Stationa,  8  Sub-atatlons,  28  Miaalonariea  and 
Asaistanta,  21  Churchea,  1,800  Members,  165 
Scholars. 

1  Missionary.  8  Female  Assiatanta,  1  Native 

Pastor,  4  Native  Teaohera. 
8  Missionaries. 


acsxas  or  LAaoa. 


W.  Indies,  Oreenland,  North 
Amerioa.  Tartary,  &  Africa, 
8.  America,  Peraia,  Egypt, 
Nioobar  Islands,  Labrador, 
Ohiaa.  India. 

E&stlndli 


Western  Afrietf,  India,  China. 
South  Africa. 
Chlaa,  South  Africa. 

South  Africa. 

India,   Australia,  the    Chat- 
ham Islands. 

East  Africa. 

Palestine. 
Greenland. 
Lapland. 
Dutch  Colonlea. 
India,  New  Holland. 


AArIca,  India. 
South  Africa. 
China. 
China. 


(about) 
(about) 
(about) 
(about) 


The  Southern  Baptiat  Con- 
vention (1845). 

The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation (1846). 

The  Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian 
Church  For.  Misa  (1848). 

The  Amerio.'xn  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union. 

Missionary  Society  (1860). 


India,    Indian   Ardilpelago, 
Western    Asia,    European 
Turkey.    China,  West   In 
dies,    Padflc    Isles,  North 
American  Indians,  Afirioa. 


Bnrmah,  Assam,  Teloogoo 
country,  Norih  American 
Indians,  Europe. 

North     Amerioan     Indiana, 
Wofttern  Africa,  China,  In 
dla,  Turkey. 

Greece,  Western  Africa,  Ohl 
na,  Japan. 

America. 

Orissa. 

Norih  Ammrtcan  Indiana, 
Western  Africa,  India, 
China,  San   Francisco. 

HindooaUn.  (abont) 

Western  Asia,  China. 
North  American  Indiana. 


HaytL  (about) 

India,  Turkey,  the  Pacific. 


40  Miaalonariea,  Wliite  and  Colored,  26  Aoalat 

ants,  11  Native  Helpera,  1,225  Church  Mem 

berA,  and  633  Pupila 
14  Churcheft.  1,160  Membera,  8  Teachers,  TOjWeatlndlea,  North  American 

3Cale  and  Female  Miaalonariea  and  Aaaiat^a 


1  Misalonary  and  eeveral  Native  Aaalatanta 
140  Misalonaries  and  Laborers. 
38  Missionaries. 


China,  Western    Africa, 
American  Indians. 


N. 


Indiana,  Paclflo  Islanda,  S; 
am^alifomia,  Egypt. 
New  Hebridea 

Roman  Cptholio  and  Greek 

Communities. 
Haytl. 


IBCOXI. 


$72,266 

87,600 
66,006 

22,721 

18/MO 

20,750 

8,060 

29^ 
8.430 

10,000 

20,000 

10^000 

6.600 

2,000 

872,64 


110,906 

84,2tf 

98478 

1M06 

4.780 
287^75 

8,500 

2,115 

17,006 

2,600 

Income  iB' 
eluded  la 
account  of 
Am.  Prea 
Board. 
64,145 

45,160 

1,606  . 
80.485 
19.186 


*  Ths  flfvrsi  SDclgted  by  paxvDthwM  Indioats  the  jvar  of  the  fonndatloa  of  a  Soslety. 
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It  Is  safe  to  estimate  the  aggregate  annual  pnrpofli  of  a  raid  throngh  a  portion  of  country 

income  of  all  the  above  societies   at  about  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.    The 

$6,000,000.     These  figures  do  not  include  the  expedition  passed  to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  Savan* 

receipts  of  the  purely  home  missions,  either  of  nidi,  Tenn.,  and  returned  to  Corinth  on  the 

Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  Slst,  being  absent  five  days  and  nights.    T¥hat 

America.    Nor  does  this  calculation  include  it  accompliriied  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  is 

the  money  raised  for  the  Bible  and  tract  so-  thus  described : 

cieties  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  world.  We  burned  seven  cotten  factories,  costing  an  arer- 

The  aggregate  number  of  missionaries  at  age  of  9200,000  each.    The  Southern  Confederacj  bad 

work  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  is  about  one"^  fw  the  largest  $1,000,000,  coDtaining  three 

2,400,  aided  by  about  7,000  assistant  mission-  J"'*^"^  *^™*'  IrS?  ^^P^^^e^  ^°  *"  *^«"««  one 

,jw  ,  ».vi»%A  Mj  «v^/uv  I  ,vvv  cwaioi/iuAu  uxwoxvu  huudrcd  JDeu  sud  the  same  number  of  women  and 

anes,  native  pastors  and  catechists.  children  each.    But  their  contents  were  more  valuable 

Nineteen  of  the  above  societies  reported,  in  than  the  bnildiugs  and  machinery,  having  a  large 

1859,  an    aggregate  membership  of  810,624.  amount  of  stock  and  manufactured  gooda  on  liand.    A 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  Asia  was  !?/«®.*T"°L?'  "i®*"  fc""?fi*°i?  ^1  ?*";  ^^"^ 

^a<-:»«of»<^    5*.    iQAQ     «♦  >i»yo  nnfk.  5«    AA.:.,^  ^4.  likewise  burned.    A  number  of  blackamiiha  and  wag- 

Sfn'Snn    '.^^   \^^^J   at  479,000 ;  IQ  Afrioa  at  onmakera'a  shops  were  destroyed,  they  being  employ  ell 

719,000 ;    in    Australasia    and    Polynesia    at  on  Government  work,  and  containing  large  numbere 

1,000,000.  of  wagons,  aims  of  all  kinds,  Ac,  Ac    A  ton  of  pow- 

The  Roman  Oatholio  Church  has,  since  1822,  der,  a  large  Dumbw  of  arma  of  English  manufacture, 

an  Association  for   the  PropaiSion  of  the  S^^'.^  J?"""^  ^^  H^'i  •n"n»°\'»o°»  «*<5l>  cartridge 

ou   .u^v^invAvu  *wi     Miv    xtv|«BKawuu   ui    biAo  haviug  the  crowu  of  England  atamped  upon  it,  and 

Faith,  which  has  its  centi^p  in  Lyons,  France,  Bevenfl  boxes  contahiing  shell  were  dntroyed.  A  num. 

and   receives  its  contributions  from  the  Bo-  ber  of  dwelling  honaes  were  accidentally  burned  by 

man  Catholics  of  the  whole  globe.    Its  annual  ^^^  abeUs.    The  splendid  bridge  near  Florence  was 

receipts  were,  from  1848  to  1857    between  ^^ot  co'^'mtSCi^h'^^^^^^ 

three  and  four  million  francs  (with  the  excep-  ^Kat,  just  ripe,  utterly  destroying  it  *An  immeuM 

tion  of  the  year  1848,  when  they  fell  to  2,845,-  ('Mmmense"  is  not  the  word— lanfi;uage  cannot  de- 

691  francs,  and  1852,  when  they  rose  to  4,790,-  scribe  the  scene— the  smoke  arising  from  burning  com 

468).     Since  1867  they  have  been  as  follows :  «",^» »°  «^«7  fj'SP^^"'  ^^J^  ""*!?  ^^^  "^®  ""^  °'*'" 

?^  }!^1^  i^ll'Al^.  ^'  ^"^  J^S^'  5'S^l^I  ?•'  ?fb^Tn*~i:i'c^n'tTthrcl'^^^ 

m  1859,  5,260,595  fr.;  m  1860,  4,547,899  fr.;  houses.    Largequantitieaofmeat,  Ac,  were  used,  but 

in  1861,  4,700,227  fr.;  in  1862,   4,721,194  fr.  more  wasted  and  destroyed.    The  people  appear  to 

More  than  one  half  of  this  sum  is  contributed  **»°^  that  starvation  is  staring  them  in  the  face :  but 

byFrancealone:  in  1862,  8,175,478  fr     Aus-  n't?Jre^%Tw"eS?*l*?^u*^^^^^^ 

tria  and  Bavana  have  special  associations  for  tains,  four  or  five  lieutenants,  and  about  one  hundred 

foreign  missions, — the  Society  of  S,  Leopold,  men.    A  large  rebel  flag  was  also  captured.    An  im- 

and  the  Society  of  St.  Louis,— but  the  annual  ■»««»«  «nount  of  stock— horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows, 

income  of  each  is  small.    There  is  also  a  inve-  f^^S^f  *c-»  "I-— 7!»  *»» «°  »°*>  *"™^  o^®""  **>  ™ 

Auvvujv  V*  ^«v.«  w  ouxuu.     AAi^iv  J9  <Mov  ojuTc  Qovemmeut.    About  twenty  men,  who  have  escaped 

nile  missionary  Boaety  called  the  Society  of  conscription  by  lying  hi  the  bush  and  other  places  of 

the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,  which  was  es-  concealment,  accompanied  us  into  camp,  and  are  ioin- 

tablished  in  1843,  and  like  the  Society  for  the  ing  some  one  of  our  regiments  here.  We  brought  about 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  receives  its  contribu-  ^,J^^^^  telclSd°?S"  fift*'  rf  Xm'loinuJ^'^the 

tions  from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.    Its  ^^  brigade.  '^And  alfwith  aToss  of  fcss  than"iSirty 

receipts  in  1861  amounted  to  1,401,601  francs,  wounded  and  missing. 

InA  ^^^of^^'^^h^^^^^^IZT^n  Abont  the  same  time  aa  expedition  consirt- 

SSJm  coSl^  C^Afcirao^^^^  ^8  «f  •«  '>"«5^««'  ""d  nnmbSSng  about  ten 

fl^;<ra»afA^«l^»,*fT>/.«.A«l.  i^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^  Black  and  Yazoo  rivers.     The  object  was  to 

S^SmXd^^^^^^^^^  festroy  the  resources  of  the  cou^^^^^^^ 

army  advanced  as  far  south  as  Oxford  and  the  ^?  """"TJ IlT^Zl^'^'^^^^    ?LT  ; w M 

Yallabusha  at  the  close  of  1862,  the  inhabitants  ^T^  '^^L^^.Ln^S V  ,hl  Z^^^.^  ^fthT. 

had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  f ''"•..5'^  '^°^*^  ""^  *^^  expedition  are  thus 

most  indispensable   articles  of  clothing  and  ^^^scriDea: 

household  economy,  but  in  the  part  of  the  State  ^e  have  marehed  over  a  hundred  miles  in  a  week 

between  Jackson  and  Granada  there  has  not  during  the  hottest  kind  of  weather.   We  destroyed  all 

VrvAM  ^^^^  ♦i^o.  ^r.^  ^^^,^^  «4.^^i,  ^ff  ^^^^«  4.^i.^«  the  forage  and  supplies  and  cotton,  and  drove  off  all 

been  even  the  most  meagre  stock  of  goods  taken  ^^  catSSThorses,  and  mules  betweei  the  two  lines  for 

for  three  years.     The  destitution  of  the  poor  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  We  met  no  considerable  body 

there  reduced  them  almoet  to  a  state  of  barbar-  of  the  enemy,  and  bad  only  one  or  two  slight  skir- 

ism.     Of  the  fifty  plantations  on  the  road  from  wishes :  but  we  ascertained  where  the  enemy  was  con- 

Lagrange,  Tennessee,  to  Holly  Springs,  Missis-  ~^£?»'^5y  *^  .f '2^i,^S^''?t'^L'tr ^ 

sippi,  only  five  were  occupied.     The  rest  were  painful  but  imperative  duty  to  destroy  everything— 

abandoned,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  com,  cotton,  mc«t,  mills,  and  cotton  gins— that  we 

buildings  were  burned.     On  the  26th  of  May,  «>»id  fin<J.  sparing  onlv  dwellings  and  a  small  supply 

an  expedition  consisting  of  the  10th  Missouri,  °^  provisions  for  each  family.    The  command  will 

»T#i,  vL^ ,1  iK*u  Tii!^  •            1  -      J  A*i!  rest  here  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  return  to  Vicks- 

7th  Kansas  and  16th  Illinois  cavalry  and  9th  y^^rg,  ^^ich  cannot  hold  out  veiy  long  against  our 

liliDois  mounted  mfantry,  left  Corinth  for  the  forces. 
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The  destrnctioQ  in  the  region  of  Ja<ficaon  is  t.  Persons  bsTing  cotton  or  otlier  produce  not  re- 

deacribed  on  page  66  of  this  volnme.  Jl«»"^d  by  the  army  will  be  aUoweil to  brinjg  thesame 

The  numbep  locomotivesand.carsd^^^^  iTbJKll^^r^'^fo?^^^^^ 

edonthe  raiiroads  or  Mississippi  danng  tbe  said  post,  to  be  disposed  ofinaocordanoe  with  such  ni|pr 

year  is  stated  to  have  been  seventy-seven  of  Uuions  ss  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  may  establish. 


mer  after  they  were  captared.  omurtermaster,  who  will  turn  it  over  to  the'proper  an- 

At  an  election  for  State  officers  under  the  thorixed  agent  at  that  place. 

Confederacy,  Charles  Okrk  was  chosen  Gover-  ,  ^^  f^^^^%^^S!:^J^Jl!f!^^^  luAl^Xl^JS. 

jn,AT>         1.       a        i.          ^oxxAT  lonff  presence  of  contendiDff  armies,  tbe  followiog  rules 

nor,  0.  A.  Brongher,  Secretju-y  of  State,  A.  J.  ^  ^l^vent  suffering  wUl  be  observed :  Maj.-Gen.  Sher- 

Gillespie,  Auditor,  and  M.  D.  Hughes,  Treas-  man,  commanding  tbe  fifteenth  army  corps,  and  JIaj.- 

urer.    In  a  message  to  the  Legislature  he  de-  Gen.  Mcpherson,  commanding  the  sevente^ith  anqy 

scribed  the  encroachments  upon  the  State  by  «>T«»  !T/l*  ««*  designate  a  commissary  of  aubsistence. 

*u^  v^A^^^i  «.».«..  «.»»>!  4>v.A^^»af.»o4-;/vn  ^^1  who  Will  issue  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  all  desU- 

the  Federal  army;  urged  the  construction  of  a  ^^  f^^^^  ^aUing  for  them,  under  such  restric 

temporary  penitentiary  and  tbe  reestablisument  tioos  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  as  they 

of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums  de-  deem  necessary.    Families  who  are  able  to  pay  for 

Btroyed  at  Jackson,  and  advised  the  removal  of  *be  provisions  drawn  wiU,  in  all  caaesy  be  required  to 

negroes  from  the  exposed  disMcts,  "^Tconduct  disgraceful  to  tbe  American  name  hss 
Un  the  Ist  of  August  (aren.  Grant  issued  the  been  fi«qaently  reported  to  the  major-general  corn- 
following  order  recommending  that  in  the  re-  maoding,  pamculariy  on  the  part  of  portions  of 
gion  subject  to  his  arms  the  freedom  of  the  ne-  the  cavalrv.    Hereafter,  if  the  guilty  parties  cannot 
groes  should  be  acknowledged,  and  instead  of  ^  reached,  the  commanders  of  regimente  and  detach- 
»          ,          ,  u  **^'^""*^^©^^»  """  "i3i.««*  V*  jjjjgjjjg  ^m  be  held  responsible,  and  those  who  prove 
compulsory  labor,  contracts  upon  fair  termfl  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving  disci- 
should  be  made  between  master  and  servants,  piine  in  their  commands  will  be  promptly  reported  to 
HBAD^TTAaTBts  DbpY  OF  Tnic  TivvKSssa, )  the  War  Department  for  *'  mustering   out.      Sum- 
YiCKSBirBo,  Miss.,  August  1«^  1B68.     f  maiy  punishment  must  be  inflicted  upon  all  officers 

1.  All  regular  organized  bodies  of  the  enemy  having  and  soldiers  apprehended  in  acts  of  violence  or  law- 
been  driven  from  those  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Ten-  lessness. 

nessec  west  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  from  all  Mis-  By  order  of  Uaj.-Gen.  U.  S.  GRANT : 

sissippi  west  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  and  T.  S.  Bowms,  A.  AM}, 
it  being  to  the  interest  of  those  districts  not  to  invite 

thepresence  of  armed  bodies  of  men  amongrt  them,  it  q^  ^he  10th  another  order  was  issued  pro- 
is  announced  that  the  most  nsorous  penalties  wiU  .jf  x-  t.i-  i  *  c  tu^  ^*^j  „i««iMi 
hereafter  be  inflicted  upon  the  following  class  of  pris-  Elding  for  the  employment  of  liberated  daves 
oners,  to  wit :  All  irregular  bodies  of  cavalry  not  Within  his  department,  and  on  the  23a,  another 
mustered  and  paid  by  the  Confederate  authorities ;  all  regulating  their  conduct  in  and  near  his  camps. 
persons  engaged  in  conscription,  or  in  apprehending  Qn  the  march  of  Gen.  Sherman  from  East- 
deserters,  whether  regular  or  irregular:  all  citizens  ^^^i.  \txe.^  «,v*«a  i,:-  ^•w.tt  «v«»^y^nAil  fViA 
encouraging  or  aiding  the  same  fSd  ai!  persons  de-  P?^t,  Miss.,  where  his  army  abandoned  the 
tected  in  tiriog  upon  unarmed  transports.  It  is  not  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  to  reenlorce 
contemplated  that  this  order  shall  affect  the  treatment  Gen.  Grant  at  Chattanoogai  his  force  was  sub- 
due to  prisoners  of  war,  captured  within  the  districts  sisted  on  the  route*    • 

'^^^.^^J%^i'SS^^J!in^JT^'^2i^  -A.  very  limited  amount   of  supplies  was 

companies,  ana  wnen  tn^r  acts  are  in  accordance  wita  •          <i^-j:                    -u^x-u       u^i^.  .»-•  /ai* 

the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  brought  by  wagons,  but  the  whole  country  for 

2.  The  citizens  of  Mississippi  within  the  limits  above  miles  on  either  flank  was  stripped  of  every  ar- 
described  are  called  upon  to  pursue  their  peaceful  ticle  of  food  and  every  pound  of  forage.  The 
avocations^  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  thj»  United  citizens  were  sorely  pressed  for  the  necessities 
States.  Whdst  doing  so  in  good  faith,  all  United  ^*  i./^  i^.,*  ♦u^  <.«Avf«-  »»^  an«4'.>»««»»  r.f  ormiA^ 
States  forces  are  prohibited  from  molesting  them  in  o^  ^^\  ^^^  ^^^  safety  and  sustenance  of  wmies 
any  way.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  free-  were  balanced  against  this  fact,  ana  aecidea  m 
dom  of  negroes  be  acknowledged,  and  that  instead  of  favor  of  the  latter. 

compulsory  labor  contracts  upon  fiur  terms  be  entered  ^.11  animals  capable  of  carrying  a  soldier,  his 

into  between  the  former  master  and  servants,  or  be.  ^  blanket,  were  pressed  into  the  service, 

tween  the  latter  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  »""     ,^  u*«*»wi/,  w^i^  ^.«ao«7»  i«s«v  i^^     ^^.\2, 

willing  to  tfive  them  employment.    Such  a  system  as  ^^^^  almost  the  whole  command  consequently 

this,  honestly  followed,  will  result  in  substantial  ad-  arrived  mounted. 

vantages  to  all  parties.  MISSOURI.    The  military  operations  in  the 

AH  private  I>K>perty  will  be  respected  except  when  g^^  ^f  Missouri  were  of  little  national  impor- 

the  use  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government,  in  ^.TTZ.  j„»:«^  ^Qa^      /o^   a«^^  nnt^ATiAWA^ 

which  case  it  must  be  taken  under  the  direction  if  a  Jance  during  1863.     {^  Aemt  Opkbations.; 

corps  commander,  and  by  a  proper  detail  under  charge  The  movements  toward  emancipation  creaceu 

of  a  commissioned  officer,  with  specific  instructions  to  great  excitement,  and  form  the  chief  subject  of 

seize  certain  property  and  no  other.    A  staff  officer  of  iaterest.  The  State  Convention,  originally  con- 

S^h'rn'SSSil^'dS^iSStli.^KS^ir^i.S:  vened  for  the  porpos.  of  p«dng  an  o.^.«^ 

crtv  as  may  be  seised,  tbe  property  tobe  paid  for  at  the  of  secession,  had  ac^oumed  from  time  to  time, 

end  of  tbe  war  on  pr^of  of  loyalty,  or  on  proper  ad-  but  was  controlled  by  Union  men.    The  friends 

jnstment  of  tbe  claim,  under  such  rsffulatioas  or  laws  of  secession  mostly  retired,  and  their  places 

as  may  hereafter  be  establisbed.    All  property  seized  ^^  ^     ^^jy  fiy^^  ^ij  Union  men.     In  1862  it 

ubder  this  order  roust  be  taken  up  on  returns  by  the     "''*«  !*•»    J     ^J^r.^t.i ;««  *u^  o«.„fA  nfii- 

offlcer  giving  receipto  and  disposed  of  in  accordance  passed  an  ordinance  contmumg  the  State  om 

with  existing  regulations.  oers  which  it  had  previously  elected  m  omce 
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nntil  the  election  in  1864.    The  sQbJect  of  TTashington  from  each  party  to  confer  with 

compensated  emancipation  was  discnssed  in  the  President    £z*6ov.  ^ing,  a  conserratiTe, 

that  body  without  any  decided  action.    A  Leg*  in  a  speedi  at  Lexington  on  May  28d,  thus 

islature  was  elected  in  November  of  the  same  spoke  of  his  interview  with  President  Lincoln : 

year  and  assembled  in  December.    Although,  ^be  PmideDt  said  he  could  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few 

at  this  session,  this  body  did  not  pass  a  joint  words, which  was:    «*That  Governor  Gamble  was  a 

resolution  or  an  act,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  consenrative  man."    He  (the  President)  then  related 

governor  to  call  the  State  Convention  together  ^  anecdote  about  killinff  a  an  ake.  He  said  that  if  be  met 

for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  plan  of  eman-  J  "1**?°?®  J?  ^**  P^^'  *°^,>?  "l^ii  ?J*^^  \°.  A** 

/»{nnf{^n^#^kA  «i»«^  «rUi.«r.  4^v/ai.»i.^  IITkL  bsud,  bis  first  impression  would  be  to  kill  it ;  but  if  he 

cipation  of  the  slaves  witiim  the  State,  yet  he  found  one  in  the  W  between  his  children  he  would, 

judged  that  their  proceedings  sufficiently  mdi-  pursue  a  different  course,  for  by  killing  the  snake  be 

cated  a  wish  that  the  convention  should  be  ^^7  injure  the  children ;  therefore  he  would  take  a 

convened  for  that  purpose.    He  accordingly  moregentle  way  to  aet  the  snake  out  before  be  killed 

called  the  convention  to'^l^.^mbleon  June  idh^  ^.a£  ^.^dX' w^a'^e'd^^nfair  t 

1^63.  intereatoftheSute. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  -u    r         tn       •        ji  t      ^  r       ^i.^ 

the  beginning  of  1863,  affairs  remained  quiet  '"•  ''*?»"  Tau«ig,  a  delemte  from  the  Ger- 

nntiltheele^ioninthecityofSt.Loni8.    This  «°«a  radicals   m  St  Louis^  later  m  the  same 

was  carried  by  the  unconditional  Union  men,  montt,thM  reports  his  mtemew  with  Presi- 

or  radicals,  b^  a  large  majority.    This  indica-  a«»tl^ooln.    The  President  said  that- 

ted  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  Th«  dissemioiis  betireen  UnioD  men  in  Miaaoarf  are 

the  subject  of  emancipation.    It  led  to  appro-  ^»«  ■?••'?♦?  •  S«*«»»  •?"*  which  ta  ezoeedinglj 

hensions  on  tiie  ,P«rt  of  the  conservatives  lest  ^^^^^^  i'^&^'^.tLVl'^JS  f  ^^ 

the  chanffe  should  extend  to  the  mtenor  of  the  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  Jefferson 

State,  and  thus  give  the  radicals  a  controlling  Daris."    To  this  spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the 

voice  and  lead  to  speedy  emancipation.    To  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  elect  Senators,  and  the 

prevent  this  result,  not  by  open  and  decided  of  wWch  the  pl^rnfit^^lW 

resistance,  but  by  diversion,  Governor  Gam-  The  President  said  that  t&  Union  men  in  Missouri 

ble  issued  the  call  for  the  adjourned  State  Con-  who  are  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation  represented 

vention  to  reassemble  in  June  to  consult  and  his  yiews  better  than  those  who  are  in  favor  of  imme- 

act  on  the  subject  of  slave  emancipation,  as  it  1^*®  mancipation.   In  explanation  of  hia  views  on 

«,««  ^f  4-Ur.  I.:  Ji«»<.4-  «n^«^^«4-»»../v  «^-  ♦!.«  :  J4.rv.^«4.  t'^w  subject,  the  President  said  that  m  his  speeches  he 

was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interest  h^d  frequently  used  as  an  UlustraUon  the  case  of  a  man 

of  the   State   that  some  scheme  should  be  who  had  an  excrescence  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  the 

adopted.  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation,  would  result  in 

About  the  Ist  of  May  Gen.  Curtis,  in  command  *^«  ^^^  <»f  *^«  patient,  while  "tinkering  it  off  by  de- 

of  the  Depiujment  /f  Missouri   was  removed  f^^orre^^P^JS^'Siust^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  iren.  J.  M.  bcnoneia  appomtea  to  nis  place,  tail  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to 

The  occasion  for  this  removal  was  thus  ex-  arguments, 

plained  by  President  Lincoln :  The  President  announced  clearly  that,  as  far  as  he 

was  at  present  advised,  the  radicals  in  Missouri  had 

ExwsimrK  KfAicsTOK,        I  no  riflrbt  to  consider  themselves  the  exponents  of  his 

Generai  J.  M  S  hoUtlT'^^"^^^'  ^*^''*  ^'^  ^^ subject  of  emancipation  in  that  State. 

DbabSxb:    Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  as-  During  the  month  of  May  a  considerable 

Bjgrned  jrou  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  number  of  disloyal  persons  were  sent  south. 

Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  for  me  to  tHoba  who  had  fflmUipa  werA  Allowed  to  tnkA 

statetoyou  why  Ididit  IdidnotrelieveGeneralCurtis  ^^^®®  wno  naa  lamuies  were  auowea  to  lake 

because  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  &  tnousana  aoUars,  and  ail  otners  two  hundred 

by  commission  or  omission.    I  did  it  because  of  a  con-  dollars  each.    The  property  of  these  persons 

Tiction  in  my  mind  that  the  Union  men  of  Missouri  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and 

constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  wonnded  soldiers 

people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent  factional  quarrel  wuuuuc**  ovm  o  p.           ,,       ,        'v      xv      4  * 

among  themselves,  General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  A  reepectoble  writer  thus  describes  the  State 

choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction,  and  Governor  of  affidrs  in  Missouri  about  the  1st  of  June : 

Gamble  that  of  the  other.    After  months  of  Ubor  to  j  ,.  ,„^..;^«  a^  ^uu  ♦k-.  ^^i\^^a*^^  «^«4^i  ^r.A 

reconcile  the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  ^.^J^^^S^^^SJl'}^^^ 

worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  breaklt  up  somehow ;  ?? *'^'^L°?^^r®**®'?^°"f  iw^^ST^'fK  ?*^  "JS^r  "^ 

and  asleould  not  remove  Sovemor  Gamble,  I  had  ii  «longlJe  fertile  country  of  the  flannibal  and  St.  Joseph 

remove  General  Curtis.    Now  that  you  are  in  the  po-  '"U,'^'*"'.    ,            .  „  .        <.  *u              •    *•      ^    - 

Bition,  I  wish  you  to  undo  nothing  merely  becabse  *•  ^^^7^/,:!?*  ^^''^^?  ,^  ^^yj^""^'^^-'^  T^i^ 

n««    n»-#:.  ^Jn^^   n-«,i.i«  AiA  :♦*  v.,»  »«'  k«^-«:^«  tion.    I  was  led  to  think  that  the  convention  would 


honor  if  you  perform  it  well.    I?  both  factions,  or  ^S^?  Z  th«  ^^{  SS^ihfi  i„\j"/h  1  h!>5?J^™f)i 

neither,  shall  abuse  you,  yon  will  probably  be  about  g^f:  ^^^^^  "SSff^^Lw^i  !2?  •*^^'*}?*l'^  ?'^® 

right.   'Beware  of  being  issailed  by  one  aiid  praised  ^If^  ^tuJ^i^I^^^S^}? a'S^  T^  the  slave 

bv  the  other  b  j  i  owner  is,  whether  he  shall  lose  his  slaves  and  get 

VoiiM  frniv  ▲    TTWPniv  nothing,  or  emancipate  and  be  paid  for  them.   Thesub- 

Yours,  truly,  A.  LINCOLN.  .tantiid  dissolution  ofthe  tie  l5etween  master  and  slave 

At  this  time  delegations  were   sent   on  to  is  already  accomplished ;  there  is  no  loyal  slaveholder. 


n 
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I  think,  who  is  not  an  adroeato  of  emaDcipation ;  radi-  adequate  to  preserve  peace  witihin  the  State,  && 

cals  and  conservatives  all  agree  in  this.  •  Several  plans  of  emancipation  were  immediate- 

The  slave  owner  would  «»<^»y,««^*n8o  P~JPfJ^:r  ly  proposed,  looking  to  the  emancipation  of  all 
held  by  a  tenure  bo  precarious,  and  so  little  vendible  at  *^  k*  vi'v*'^  ,  *vv  ^  ^^^^*„^u„  ««^ 
the  present  time,  for  anything  of  half  of  the  market  slaves  within  a  few  months,  perpetually  pro- 
value  it  boro  before  the  war  broke  out.  And  so,  in  faet,  I  hibiting  slavery  m  the  State,  and  proposing  a 
wasassuredby  a  gentleman  of  high  military  position,  eystem  of  apprenticeship  for  the  slaves  so 
a  member  of  thelast  Legislature  and  of  the  present  emancipated  for  snch  period  as  might  be  soffi- 
convention ;  he  stated  that  the  last  State  Legislature  .  .  ./  ^„^iA  mn^  {n/UnoAniAnAA  S^  fha  Snt-r 
(which  wai  hopelessly  and  about  equally  "divided,  ^^^J^^  to  avoid  any  inconvenience  to  the  inter- 
triangularly,  between  conservatfve  and  radical  eman-  esta  connected  With  slave  labor,  and  to  prepare 
cipationists  and  the  opponents  of  any  emancipation)  the  emancipated  blacks  for  complete  freedom, 
would  instantly  have  found  a  majority  for  immediate  Xhey  were  referred  to  a  committee  on  emanci- 
emancipation,^  Congress  had  i4)propriated  either  of  p^jo^^  Qn  the  23d,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
the  sums  named  for  promoting  emancipation  in  Mis-  F«:*™  T  ^  :i:!  iT,itlt!i:««  ^v«^:««..^«  r.p 
souri.  This  gentieman  himself  was  an  advocate  of  a  mittee  reported  the  foUowmg  ordinance  of 
gradual  system.    They  sav  that  Missouri  herself  is  too  emancipation : 

poor  to  do  anything,  and  her  paper  too  much  depre-  q^q^  i.  The  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  twcnty- 

ciated.           ,            .                        .       *              . .  sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution 

The  class  of  men  who  oppose  any  interference  vita  ^^  hereby  abrogated, 
slavery,  are  probably  that  yerr  considerable  class  of  ggc.  2.  That  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  exc«)t 
slave  owners,  of  doubtful  loyalty,  who  sit  at  home  and  j^  panishment  of  crime,  shall  cease  to  exist  in  Mis- 
sulk,  under  the  double  restraint  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  gouri  on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  and  all  slaves  within 
and  a  veiy  stringent  bond  to  compel  its  enforcement,  the  State  on  that  day  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free: 
I  talked  with  one  of  this  class,  a  very  friendly  and  Provided,  however.  That  all  persons  emancipated  by 
sensible  man,  but  perfectly  unreasonable  upon  this  t^jg  ordinance  shall  remain  under  the  control  and  bo 
subject,  who  thought  the  Government  had  no  right  to  gubject  to  their  late  owners,  or  their  legal  representa- 
touch  the  negroes  of  the  rebels,  even  in  the  cotton  tives,  as  servants  during  the  following  period,  to  wit: 
States.  This  same  man  had  just  lost  two  capital  ne-  Those  over  forty  years  of  age,  for  and  during  their 
groes,  and  had  been  up  to  Lexington,  fruitlessly,  to  u^^es;  those  under  twelve,  until  they  arrive  at  the  mo 
Hunt  them  up ;  he  was  much  incensed  at  the  unre-  ^f  twenty-three ;  and  those  of  all  other  ages,  until  iBo 
sponsive  attitude  of  the  militaiy  authorities  there;  he  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  persons  or  their  legal  repre- 
could  get  no  satisfaction.  sentatlves,  who,  up  to  the  moment  of  emancipation, 

There  were  eighteen  regiments  of  mounted  SUte  ^^ere  owners  of  slaves  hereby  freed,  shall,  during  tho 

militia  posted  at  various  points  about  the  State  when  period  for  which  the  eervices  of  such  freedmen  are  re- 

I  was  there,  and  these  were  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  served  to  them,  have  the  same  authority  and  control 

negroes.    A  lieutenant  told  me  that  he  met  a  party  of  over  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 

seventy  or  eighty  negroes  near  Chapel  Hill,  on  their  the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that  are  now 

way  to  Kansas,  piloted  by  two  of  the  State  militia,  heldby  the  msster  in  respect  of  his  slaves:    iVowM 

He  and  his  party  were  on  a  scout,  and  hearing  that  howeoer.  That  after  the  said  4th  of  July,  1870,  no  per- 

bushwhackers  were  after  the  negroes,  they  went  after  gon  so  held  to  service  shall  be  sold  to  non-residents  or 

the  bushwhackers.    But,  at  the  same  time,  I  found  removed  from  the  State  by  authority  of  his  late  owner 

the  greatest  contempt  for  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  or  his  legal  representative 

expressed  on  aU  hands.  Sbc.  8.  All  slaves  hereafter  brought  into  the  Stafo 

The  loyal  men,  for  the  most  part,  oppose  slavery,  or  and  not  now  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  State  shall 

assent  to  the  opposition,  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  thereupon  be  free. 

justice  to  the  negro  or  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  natu-  Sbc.  4.  All  slaves  removed  by  consent  of  their  own- 
rnl  rights  or  capabilities.  They  say  he  will  not  fight,  ers  to  any  seceded  State  after  the  passage  by  such 
*•  I  will  agree,"  said  one  very  intelligent  and  very  loyal  gtate  of  an  act  or  ordinance  of  secession,  and  thereaf- 
slave  owner,  « to  take  five  hundred  white  men  and  ter  brought  into  the  State  by  their  owners,  shall  there- 
disperse  twentv-five  hundred  of  them  anywhere.    Go  upon  be  free. 

up  to  them  and  glare  at  them,"  said  he,  with  a  vigor-  *Sbc.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power 

ous  gesture,  *'  and  they  will  knuckle,  sir,  vou  may  de-  to  pass  laws  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent 

{)ena  upon  it.*'    People  out  here  did  not  object  to  en-  of  their  owners, 

istine  black  troops  on  any  other  gronnd.  ggc  6.  After  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  no  slave 

I  should  give  vou  but  a  poor  idea  of  MisiKmri,  if  I  in  this  State  shall  be  aubject  to  State,  county,  or  mu- 

omitted  to  speak  of  the   gaenilsa,  who  mfest  the  nicipal  taxes. 

central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  and  occupy  the  5     .       ..              .            ^         -l    •i.*^  j  ^v.u\ 

thoughts  of  everyboV    The  block  iiouse^,  and  the  ^  minority  report  was  also  submitted  whicli 

guara  at  every  bridge  on  every  railroad, — even  so  far  proposed  to  abrogate  the  same  clauses  of  tne 

north  as  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  line,  remind  one  State  Constitution   as    the   above   ordinance 


„         ,        they  bring  perpetual  anxiety 

and  danger  to  every  loyal  household,  outside  of  the  1870,   and  required    the  Legislature  to  pass 

is  reasonable.           «^      '              '    .  apprentices  ana  their  masters,  to  secure  ro 

There  is  no  loyalty  so  seasoned  and  thoroughly  trust-  them  humane  treatment  and  necessary  ednca- 

worthy  as  that  of  the  original  Unk>n  men  in  these  tlon ;  and  provided  against  the  importation  or 

Jf ^^S"**!  »^*'®  distinction  ,  of  "conservative^   and  immigration  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  the 

"radical"  touches  only  their  SUte  politics.    Theloyal  fli.„*„*«w*      rn,  "  ^:«I^  "  ^^„  i„:  j   ^^nr  until 

people  present  a  solid  front  to  the  r^els.  ^}^^^  ^'    The  ordinance  was  hud  over  uniu 

the  next  day. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  State^  Convention  Gk)v.  Gamble  in  his  message  to  the  conven- 

reassembled.     Gov.  Gamble  sent  in  a  message  tion  tendered  his  resignation  as  governor.    A 

expressing  his  views  on  the  subject  of  emanoi-  resolution  was  now  ofiTered  providing  for  an 

pation,  asserting  that  the  enrolled  militia  were  election  of  the  State  ofilcers  by  the  people. 
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To  this  a  substitute  was  offered  reqaesting  Gov.  which  resulted  in  the  assembling  o.  a  conven- 

Gamble  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  con-  tion  representing  their  views.    This  body  met 

tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor,  at  Jefferson  City  on  Sept.  1st,  and  consisted  of 

The  substitute  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  yeas  delegates  from  four  fifths  of  the  counties  of  the 

47,  nays  84,  and  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  yeas  State.   The  following  platform  was  reported  by 

61,  nays  29.  the  Oommittee  on  Resolutions,  and  adopted : 

The  ordinance  of  emancipation  was  subse-      JV><^.  Sustaining  the  GoverameDt  in  a  Tigorousprose- 

quently  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re-  cation  of  the  war  to  complete  the  final  suppression  of 

ported,  and  the  convention  adjourned  on  July  tb©  rebellion.  • 

*^         —  _         -  T»?  ,  •*        second.  Denouncing  the  military  policy  pursued  in 


dinance  of  secession  from  the  Union.  back  the  people  under  the  control  of  the  pro-slavery 

The  governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla-  VSj^^^^l  l^^^^^Jl'^t^^^^Lm^^ 
.             1     •     T                -loflj   X          jf      A    xv-  JJeaeral  power  m  suppressing  the  rebellion,  to  prolonflf 
ture  early  in  January,  1864,  thus  refers  to  thia  »  reign  of  terror  tJiVoughoSt  a  large  sef^tion  of  thS 
ordmance  of  emancipation :  State,  and  extend  aid  and  comfort  to  Ibose  who  are 
After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Emancipa-  meditating  hostUity  to  the  national  authority  in  other 
tion,  an  ordinance  was  adopted  which  will  reliere  the  °^,?',  ^   .     .     ^i.   «     ..    .,             .    ^. 
State  from  chattel  slavery  on  the  fourth  day  of  Ju-  ,  ^^^r^  Endorsing  the  President's  emanciijationproc. 
)y,  1870,  with  such  provisions  for  service  to  be  tendered  !«mation  and  asking  for  ite  prompt  execution,  declar- 
by  the  emancipated  slaves,  as  Justice  and  humanity  ^g  tbat  they  will  support  no  one  not  pledged  to  its 
appeared  to  the  convention  to  require.    Although  the  pnnciplea ;  believing  tfiat  those  hberated  under  it  can- 
ofdinante,  as  adopted  by  the  contention,  is  not,  m  all  not  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  refusmg  to  sustain  any 
its  different  provisions,  such  as  I  myself  approved,  reorganization  of  the  countiy  that  does  not  embody  the 
and  probablr  not  such  as  a  majority  of  the  Conven-  freedom  pnnciples  therein  contained.              ^ 
tion  Wuld  have  approved,  yet  as  the  subject  is  one  ,  ^o^rth.  Referring  to  the  French  influencs  m  Mex- 
which  has  always  produced  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  *«>i*S?  ^^°«  ^°  *«?«"«"»*  Government  to  resist  it. 
regard  to  details  among  those  who  are  the  most  earn-  ^f^\  Arraigning  the  Provision^  Government  as 
csffriends  of  Emancipation,  the  ordinance,  aspassed,  np^rjie  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  State,  and  giving 
was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  Emanci-  «»«^>  S*^°*  therefor.                           ..:««. 
pation  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be  agreed  upon.  SiXtM  Demandmg  immediate  cmancipaUon  in  Mu- 
lt cannot  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  wun.                                     iJ^  x-      i           j       *  * 
Tindication  of  the  ordinance  in  all  its  details,  as  I  vot-  ..^^^^  ^•n°'^?«  ^  constitutional  amendment  to 
ed  in  the  Convention  against  some  of  ite  provisions ;  disfranchise  all  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
still.  I  accepted  it  as  a  measure  that  will,  in  a  brief  pe-  "<>J?™T°*  ^^  ^^^^^i^J^u  «?e™»«»,^^ereof. 
nod,  accomplish  the  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  ^,^*ff^^  Demanding  that  the  Legislature  call  a  new 
making  Mi^uri  a  frel  State.  State  convenUon,  to  tike  into  consideration  the  gnev- 
I  ai?  aware  that  there  are  many  wbo  leixe  upon  »?c«i«nder  which  the  State  now  labors,  and  in  case 
particular  provisions  of  the  ordinince  as  a  ground  of  their  refusal  nothing  can  stop  the  right  of  the  peo- 
of  objecUon    to   the  whole   measure,  while  others  P^e  to  act  in  the  matter, 
express  apprehensions  that  the  delay  in  its  taking  ef-  Besolutions  were  also  passed  requesting  the 


feet,  exposes  the  whole  measure  to  the  danger  of  re-  Union  men  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky  to  unite 

Deal.    I  am  persuaded  that  no  intelligent  body  of  the  .^^  ^j^    convention  in  an  appeal  to  Presideut 

friends  of  emancipation  who  look  at  the  subject  in  all  r.*""  :"^  vv*x»«uwwx4  ***  «»i  ap^/cui  iv  «.  i^oiu^u* 

its  different  bearings,  with  the  eyes  of  justice  and  hu-  Lincoln ;  also  reouesting  Governor  Gamble  and 

manity  can  ever  be  assembled  without  finding  them-  Lieut-Gov.  Hall  to  resign,  and  the  Presideut 

selves  differing  in  opinion  about  details,  and  therefore  to  remove  General  Schofield ;  also  denouncing 

it  is  no  solid  objection  to  a  plan  of  emancination  that  Qaantrell's  raid  on  Lawrence,  and  expressing 

some  of  Its  details  satisfy  some  of  thefnends  of  eman-    ft    ^rorm-^-*  - ^^^ J**-  *»>-  - *—  -? 

cipation,  while  they  dissatisfy  others.    As  to  the  sup-  J^®  WfUrm 

posed  danger  of  a  repeal  of  .the  measure  adopted,  I  the  massa 

regard  it  as  altogether  imaginary.    I  am  foUy  persna-  Aree  soil, 

ded  that  those  interested  in  slave  property  in  the  State.  Hissouri,  and  guaranteeing  them  protection; 

in  view  of  the  great  insecurity  of  such  property,  will  fv^„v:nlj   fv^    ffallont    snldierfi    of    MiSRonri- 

never  seek  to  &tiirb  the  meaesre  as  adopted,  and  no  JP^S"^  *i     t>^  T!*  Spimers   01    ^issoun , 

othen  have  any  interest  in  doing  so;  and  thus  I  be-  thankmg  the  President  for  armmg  negroes  to 

lieve  the  measure  will  go  quietly  into  operation  and  kill  rebels ;  warning  the  members  of  the  Legis- 

the  State  be  relieved  from  all  the  evils  of  slavery.    If  lature  against  disregarding  the  vill  of    the 

I  am  rigy  in  this  bdief;  the  further  agit^  people;  and  requesting  the  radical  members 

prsitt^SSSlTaSl^s^^^^^^^^  oTle  WsWre  to  vSte  for  B  Gratz  Brown 

for  office,  will  contribute  neither  to  the  peace  nor  the  and  Beiv)anim  Loan  for  Umted  States  Senators ; 

prosperity  of  the  State.  also  instructing  the  State  executive  committee 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  a  of  the  emancipation  party  to  prepare  a  public 

meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  by  those  opposed  address  caUing  upon  the  people  to  form  a  State 

to  the  scheme  of  emancipatiott  adopted  by  the  organization  and  a  central  organization  of  the 

convention,  to  the  exemption  of  slave  property  United  States  to  give  efficacy  and  power  to 

from  taxation,  to  the  postponement  of  the  reforms  in  our  federal  relations.     The  follow- 

State  election,  &c.    Resolutions  were  adopted  ing  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

declaring  these  views,  and  looking  to  the  next  Meaolved,  That  we  respectfully  demand  of  General 

Legislature  to  call  a  new  convention.  An  active  §{*<>fi#,P«T?i!?®"«»*°*  recruit  negroes  belonging  to 

canvass  for  the  support  of  these  views  was  now  ttt?ndfca^to"a  f h^a^^  ^I'Sa^^^.^'^^i.f^t 

made  by  the    unconditional   Union  men,   or  partment,  we  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial. 

Radical  Emancipationists,  as  they  were  called,  which  shall  be  sigtied  by  the  membem  of  this  conven- 
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iion,  reaneBtin^  the  Presidont  to  attini  Gen.  Batler  or  nnteer  eenrice  of  the  United  Siatct,  when  snch  mQitii 

some  otDer  suitable  man  to  oommand  this  department  shall  haye  been  detailed  for  active  service,  and  sb«ll 

That  we  regard  the  President's  proclamation  of  Jan-  have  been  embodied  as  a  force  in  the  field, 
nary,  1863,  irrevocable,  and  we  request  our  legislature,        These  orders  were  issued  while  Gen.  Curtis 

senators,  and  representatires  of  Congress,  to  use  their  _      ^^^  ™  \a  Ifi  ^x^Tr^^ZlZiZ.^^*.  ^p  \r;T 

utmost  endeavora  to  have  our  natfowT  constitution  "^^  ,^  Command  of  the  Department  of  Mjs- 

amended,  prohibiting  slarerj  forever,  in  States  now  soun.     The  number  of  the  enrolled  mUitia, 

free,  or  hereafter  applying  for  admission  into  the  thoroughly  organized  for  iostaiitt  service,  va9 

^T*"-,   ^  «u  * .     *       #  4v      -:    .         r    *«  52,056  fighting  men. 

ari^nfo^'o?£:stiStilS:n^'^^^^^^  ^n  th|  24.h  of  May,  Gen.  Scbofield  took 

Stete  Goremment  to  the  national  antiiority  and  na-  Command  of  the  department,  and  on  the  a9th, 

ttonal  policy,  and  the  absence  of  protection  from  the  Governor  Gamble  issued  the  following  order: 


«.w-,  ""-•^^-v  "  - —  r^  -w  ^w .w.,-  --^  -^^—  neia,  commanaing  ine  i/epanmeni  01  ineMiasoun. 

men  of  the  State,  to  organize  and  arm  them  for  pro-  *    .              %_        avuu        ^/^ 

tection;  and  in  the  event  of  no  relief  being  obtained  oO  long  as   Ixen.  Bchotiela   and  trovemor 

fh)m  our  present  troubles,  to  call  upon  the  peoole  of  Gamble  were  in  authority,  the  provost-mar- 

the  State  to  act  in  their  sovereijrn  capacity,  and  take  ghals  could  not  receive  aid  from  the  local  mili- 

such  measures  of  redress  as  shalllw  deemed  neccssaiy.  ^^^  without  the  consent  of  the  former,  neither 

A  committee  of  one  from  eacb  county  was  could  the  unconditional  Union  men  use  this 

also  appointed  to  visit  Washington  and  lay  be-  force  to  assist  them  in  suppressing  everything 

fore  the  President  their  grievances.    Oandi-  which  looked  like  sympathy  with  treason, 

dates  for  Judges  were  also  nominated.  Xhe  conunitteo  appointed  by  the  Uncondi- 

Aside  from  the  forces  under  the  command  tional  Union  Convention,  proceeded  to  Wash- 

of  Gen.,  Schofield,  the  military  power  of  the  ington  for  an  interview  with  President  Lincoln. 

State  was  in  the  hands  of  Gov.  Gamble.  There  The  substance  of  their  address,  made  on  the 

were  in  the  State  two  bodies  of  soldiery  known  goth  of  September  to  the  President,  was  in 

as  the  Missouri  militia.   These  were  designated  these  words  * 

by  the  terms  "Missouri  State  niilitia"  and  "en-  j^  j.  j,  ^^       ^^^  Mr.  President,  to  setUe  tbs 

rolled  Missouri  militia."    The  first  were  volun*  whole  difficulty.    Only  three  things  are  necesssry  to 

teer  troops  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  this  end : 

States,  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^v^he  cessation  of  all  support  from  the  Trwsory 

ment.     Their  distinctive  feature  was  that  they  ©^  *»>S,ynitcd  States  to  the  enrolled  Missounmihtia. 

.     "^ "J'"  **«"*"*'«» 'j»   «    "!     woo  i/uaL  wic/  2.  The  occupation  of  Missouri  by  United  States 

were  mtended  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  troops;  and 

the  State,  and  the  governor  could,  at  his  dia-  S.  The  appointment  of  a  department  eommander  in 

cretion,  remove  from  office  all  officers,  and  Missouri  wIm  will  not  make  nimself  a  party  to  Got- 

could  accept  resignations  tendered  by  officers.  ^^Z  Gamble's  pro-slavery  policj;. 

T^«  .^,^^^f«  ^f  fk:«  ft>«A/v  «r«««  i,^^*  i«  «^_-i^^  This  is  the  sum  of  our  requests  in  regard  to  mihtary 

Ten  regiments  of  this  force  were  kept  m  service  alfiiirs.    If  they  are  irranted,  we  ca^assure  you  of 

under  the  commanding  general  of  the  depart-  permanent  peace  in  Missouri, 

ment.    The   "enrolled  Missouri  militia"  was  One  other  subject  demands  attention  in  connection 

an  entirely  different  force,  organized  by  order  with  Missouri  affaira.  On  the  8d  of  neat  month  an  dec- 

of  the  governor,  controlled  by  him,  and  at  no  tionw  to  be  held  mth^State  forjudges  of  the  Sa^^^^ 

..       «  ev  «    VA,  vwM«  V  «M,  vj  Aiiiu,  »uu  ab  uv  and  Circuit  Courts,    We  have  good  reason  to  belieTe, 

time  subject  to  the  orders  of  any  United  States  and  to  assert,  that  a  strenuous  eflfort  will  be  made  to 

officer,  except  the  governor  thought  proper  to  carry  that  election  against  the  Radical  part^  by  the 

make  them  so.    This  force  was  enrolled  in  the  ▼o*®"  ^^  returned  rebel  guerillas,  boshwhaclcers,  and 

summer  of  1862,  and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  °*5f "  who  have  given  ajd^and  comfort  to  the  rebellion^ 

♦T.«  Gf«+«  «,T»A«  :«  ««+5,i.  -«1L;^^      ^  r     ««  va  By  an  ordinance  of  our  State  Convention,  psssed 

the  State  when  lu  active  service.  ju^^  ^^^  i^^^  every  voter  is  reouiied.  in  Met  to 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1862,  Governor  vote,  to  take  a  prescribed  oath.    Unless  the  militiiy 

Gamble  issued  General  Order,  No.  50,  in  the  authorities  interpose,  we  believe  that  thousands  of  the 

followinir  words  *  above  named  classes  of  persons  will  be  permitted  to 

mu           11  J     M-*.               J      ^u          .    .  vo*«  without  taking  thai  oath.    We  ask  that  vou  will 

The  enrolled  militia  we  under  the  exclusive  com-  be  pleased  to  direct  the  department  commander  to  is- 

mand  of  th€tr  own  officers,  except  when  they  are  boo  soch  an  order  as  Gen.  Bumside  issued  in  referenea 

by  express  orders  placed  under  the  command  of  Unit-  to  the  Kentucky  election,  holding  the  judges  of  elec 

ed  States  officers,  and  they  will  be  governed  only  by  tion  responsible  to  the  military  authorities  if  they  allow 

such  orders  as  may  be  issued  from  these  headquarters,  votes  to  be  given  by  parties  who  do  not  Uke  that  otth. 

If,  therefore,  any  officers  of  the  enrolled  militia  are  en-  This  will  tend  to  exclude  such  parties  from  the  polls, 

ffaged  in  making  assessments,  in  pursuance  of  orders  and  thereby  soeure  a  fair  clecUon. 

from  United  states  commanders,  they  will  immedi-  »           •  , 

ately  suspend  all  action  under  said  orders.  The  main  points  of  the  rep]  J  of  the  Fresi- 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  provost-  dent  in  a  letter  to  the  delegation  were,  that  he 

marshal-general  of  Missouri  and  his  assistants,  foiled  to  see  that  the  condition  of  Missouri,  and 

were  denied  the  aid  of  the  enrolled  militia  in  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Union  men 

enforcing  their  orders.                      '  were  to  be  attributed  to  weakness,  wickedness, 

Onthe28dof  April,  1868,  Governor  Gamble  or  immorality,  but  rather  to  civil  war.    He 

issued  General  Order,  No.  14,  in  the  following  did  not  believe  that  the  massacre  at  LawrepcA 

words:  proved  the  imbecility  of  Schofield,  as  similar 

Hereafter  no  enlistments  will  be  allowed  ftt>m  any  acts  could  have  been  committed  by  Grierson 

organization  of  enrolled  Missouri  militia  iuto  the  vol-  or  John  Morgan  had  they  chosen  to  commit 
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them.    He  approred  Gen.  Schofield's  action  in  Oar  State  ComtitiitioB  prescribeB  what  abaU  be 

preventing  a  connter  raid  into  Missonri  by  the  *i;?^"  Wj?*^  ?«  State,  aud  oar  statutes  fix  the  peu- 

citizens  of  Kansas,  as  the  only  way  to  fvoid  5Si4^tne^!SforaSa^^^^^^^ 

indiscriminate  massacre.     He  said  that  the  against  the  Federal  GoTernmeDt. 

charges  that  Gen.   Schofield    had    pnrposely  in  all  treasons  the  masses  tngafsed  an  misled  by 

withheld  protection  from  the  loyal  people,  and  F**  »™*  falsehoods  of  a  few  designing  leaden,  and  it 

pnrposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloTaL  S-  "^^  ^^'S^l  ^**^  *^**  ^  ^  -^  »F^P?I  ^^ 

^^JL^ti.^^!^\i^^A  vjiiZff               uiMujai,  Missoun  shall  be  on  their  gaard  agamst  all  artifices 

were  altogether  beyond  belief.  ^hich  may  lead  them  to  their  min. 

With  his  present  views,  he  therefore  declined  It  is  earaestlT  desired  to  aroid  the  spectacle  of  a 

to  remove  Gen.  Schofield.  social  war  on  this  American  continent,  and  that  the 

Regarding  the  enroUed  militia,  he  says  he  ^^i^^^•S?•..TSi7?*/*?**'f^  '^uu^'^i  ?«?**" 

•K<kii  o»A<.»fr;Ti  \^^^^  ^K«n  !»«.  ,.rv«^v»..»«<.  »t.«4.  under  the  Constitation  and  the  laws  without  beinflr 

Shall  ascertain  better  than  he  now  knows  wh^  hindered  by  violence,  so  that  atleast  we  may  be  abli 

Its  exact  value  is.  In  the  meantime  he  declined  to  fomish  an  example  of  a  people  capable  of  self-gov- 

to  abandon  it,  and  expressed  gratitude  to  Gen.  erament. 

Schofield  for  raising  it  in  Jnne  previous,  there-  ^  J«  ^«  «;^»  therrfore,  that  aU  the  good  people  of  the 

by  enabling  Lim  to  strengthen  Gen.  Gnujt.  at  5p^ror'^l?b^iStL„Tfo"wote/m 

a  time  when  reCnforcements  were  imperatively  mos  may  be  induced  to  eiercise  their  own  rights  free- 

needed.    He  discussed  the  propriety  of  remov*  ly,  and  respect  the  rights  of  others,  I,  Hamilton  R. 

ing  Gen.  Curtis,  concurred  in  the  delegation's  Gamble,  Ooremor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  while  en* 

irSniw?^*^"*  *^*  '^•^'"■''  "^  '^"^''^'^  »^^^  ^'^  T:^Ai  "r,!fbta.u^3o 

as  loiiows:  admonisff  them  that  the  oath  which  binds  me  to  see 

I  do  not  feel  jostifled  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  that  the  laws  are  fiuthfully  executed,  leaTCs  me  no 

you  present,  as  regards  the  political  difierences  be*  choice  as  to  the  employment  of  all  the  fi>rce  I  can 

tween  the  radicals  and  conserr aiives.    From  time  to  command,  to  sustain  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace  of 

time  I  have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  roe  proper  the  State,  and  punish  those  who  disturb  it    And  I  do 

to  do  sad  say.    It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  admonish  them  that,  as  the  highest  political  right  of  a 

trust  it  obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  eitisen  is  to  vote  at  elections,  any  interference,  espe- 

Tbe  radicals  and  consenratives  each  agree  with  me  cially  by  the  military,  with  the  right  of  the  qualined 

in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.    I  could  wish  voters  to  vote  for  wbomsoerer  they  please,  will  be  re- 

both  to  agree  with  me  in  all  things,  then  they  would  garded  as  an  offence  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 

agree  with  each  other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  ^^   .,  ^  QOfV  ^r  o^t^^^^v^m,   n^^    c^v^fi^i^ 

S  from  anv  quarter.    They,  howerer,  choole  to  do  ,   ^\  *?®  ^i^  9^  September,  Gen.  Schofield 

otherwise.    I  don't  question  their  rights.  issned  the  following  order  relating  to  the  eleo- 

I,  too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty.    I  hold  tion : 

that  whoever  commands  in  Missouri  is  responsible  to  HxAvqirABTns,  Bxt't  or  nil  Mimovbi,  )    |l 

me,  and  not  either  to  the  radicals  or  conservatives.   It  ^  LouxbTMo.,  September  tSth,  1S68.     ) 

is  my  dutv  to  hear  all.  but  at  least  I  must  within  my  ^he  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  for 

sphere  Judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear.  ^  j^^fl^f  purposes,  and  the  right  to  freely  express 

cal  Union  men  of  Missoun^"  dated  October  |,y  violence,  threats,  intimidations,  or  otbirwisc,  wiU 

2^,  says:  '^  The  only  point  m  which  our  mis-  be  tolerated. 

sion  was  a  success,  is  that  of  the  order  of  the  Any  commissioned  officer  who  shall  incite  or  en- 
President  to  Gen.  Schofield  concerning  eleo-  courage  any  interference  with  mv  Uwfulasse^ 
♦«rw««  i«  ♦i^;-  af^4>A .  -»>v.:^K  «.^«  «r«n  u2l^  «^  of  the  people,  or  who  shall  fail  to  do  bis  utmost  to 
tions  m  this  State ;  which  yon  will  have  no-  prevent  wch  interi-erence,  shaU  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
ticed  with  gratitication  has  already  been  com-  yioe;  and  any  officer,  soldier,  or  civilian  who  shall, 
plied  with,  by  the  issue  of  Creneral  Order,  No.  by  violence,  threats,  or  otherwise,  actually  interfere 
120  ^*  wi^  ^^7  >u<^h  lawful  assemblage  of  the  people,  shall 

On  the  12th  of  October,  Gov.  Gamble  issued  ^  P«n»5ed  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise,  at  the  dia* 

;        J*         vuwvwc*,  WTT.  xjcMuu**?  io^iAvxM.  gj^tiou  of  a  court-maTtial  or  militaiy  commission, 

a  proclamation,  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  an  ^ny  officer,  soldier,  or  civUian  who  shall  attempt  to 

extract :  intimidate  any  qualified  Voter  in  the  exercise  <x  his 


unwary  _                ^ 

&ihrh°m^i^«ntJ;i'?hS^"^i''3«^^^^^  Jre5onlfrcSirrm;kiiiwmiUta''ry;^^^^ 

Sw^'^twS  ^11  ^nMlvZ^^L^^  lKP?n'  By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  SCHohELD : 

sible,  withm  any  reasonable  limit,  to  notice  the  in-  ^^  ^  Mabsb.  Assistant  AdjutantGeneraL 

numerable  false  accusations  which  have  daily  issued  ^          «Awti,  AsawMmi.  a^^uwui.  u^u^iu. 

from  a  corrupt  and  malignant  press  for  many  months  The  election  was  held  for  Supreme  Oovrt 

past    Those  which  have  been  noUced  a^ye,  and  judggg    and  resulted  as  follows;    for  Judge 

which  are  most  important,  may  be  taken  as  fair  speci*     /-.i  ®    '  tt         j-*.*       i  tt^s Aa  kaq     u^+r- 

mens  of  the  correctness  of  all.  Clover,  Unconditional  Union,  46,548;  Bates, 

It  may  with  propriety  be  repeated,  that  no  objection  Union,  47,229.        # 

is  here  intended  to  be  saggested  to  anv  change  in  A  session  of  the  Leglslatnre  assembled  im- 

theirTOveramentwhich  the  people  my  think  proper  mediately  after   the  election.    The  uncondi- 

to  moke  by  peaceful  means,  m  accordance  with  the  a-^^^i  TT«:rv«  «»«.«  \x^a  ^  •«,««rv»:4-»««i  ♦i*^  n^no^ 

Constitution  knd  laws,  but  it  is  intended  to  warn  all  ^^f^  ??*<>?  ™?»  ^^  a  m^onty  in  the  House, 

persons  against  any  attempt  to  effect  a  change  by  but  not  m  the  benate.    i>eiore  the  dose  ot  tne 

means  of  violence.  session,  in  February,  1864,  a  bill  was  passed, 

The  principle  that  every  Government  is  bound  to  which  provided  simply  for  a  call  of  a  conven- 

P^•^?'*.l!^^C**^^*°/?*  violence,  is  the  principle  upon  ^i  ^  ^  ^^.^^  ^he  organic  law  of  the  Stote. 

which  the  Federal  Government  18  engaged  in  suppres-  rrZ      V    IT  ^  v**^  v*©"***^^  ^   i_    i    iJ  i    Vf^ 

ing  a  _great  rebellion,  and  is  spplicabfe  as  wellto  the  The  election  for  delegates  is  to  be  held  in  No^ 

State  Government.  vember  at  the  time  of  the  general  election.  At 
VOL.  in. — i2     A 
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tbe  same  time  the  people  are  to  vote  on  tke  U>orf  in  the  pariah  of  Quebec,  ia  whieh, 

proposition  whether  thej  desire  a  convention  with  a  short  intermptiQn,  to  be  noticed  pree- 

or  not.    If  they  decide  against  a  convention,  entljr,  he  continued  to  minister  till  his  death, 

then  the  delegates  are  not  to  assemble,  asA  the  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  evening 

whole  thing  falls  through.    Should  the  people  lecturer  at  the  Cathedral,  whkh  he  held  till 

vote  to  sustain  the  proposition,  then  the  eon-  the  year  1814.    In  that  year  he  was  appointed 

vention  meets  m  St.  Louis,  on  the.  5th  of  Janr  rector  of  Fredericton,  in  Kew  Brunswick,  and 

uary,  1865.  continued  laboring  there  with  great  acceptance 

During  1868  about  fifteen  hundred  were  re-  until  the  year  1817,  whoa,  to  the  univereal  re- 
cruited in  the  old  regiments  in  the  Federal  gret  of  the  community  of  Fredericton,  he  was 
service.  Ko  new  regiment  of  infantry  was  made  rector  of  Quebec  and  bishop's  ofiicial, 
raised,  but  one  of  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  and  removed  to  that  city  again.  The  deep  and 
of  negro  troops.  lasting  hold  which  he  obtuned  up<m  the  affeo* 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  to  tions  of  his  first  independent  charge,  by  the 

the  State  from  Europe,  an  agent  was  sent  out,  labors  of  those  three  years,  was  very  striking 

with  the  promise  of  a  small  salary  from  some  shown  in  the  great  feeling  manifested  by  thoae 

of  the  railroad  companies.    Another  was  sent  of  them  that  remained  alive  on  his  visiting 

to  Germany  by  a  manufieusturer  in  St.  Louis,  to  Fredericton  for  the  first  time,  thirty  years  al> 

procure  laborers  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  terward,  in  1847.    He  was  nineteen  years  rec- 

his  business.  tor  of  Quebec,  before  he  was  consecrated  bish- 

The  insMtutioas  of  the  State  have  suffered  op;  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  work  during 

from  the  disturbances,  but  are  generally  in  a  these  years  nothing  could  exceed,  and  his  suc- 

fovorable  Sondidon.  eeas  was  correspondingly  great    In  the  midst 

MOORE,  Clsmknt  O.,  LL.D.,  an  Amenean  of  those  useful  labors  came  that  dreadful 
scholar,  died  at  Newport,  R.  L,  July  10th,  scourge,  the  cholera,  in  1882,  and  again  in 
1863.  He  was  bom  in  Kew  York,  July  15th,  1834.  Then  was  his  ministiT  put  to  the  fuU 
1779,  and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Moore;  proof,  and  he  literally  Uvea  night  and  day 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  in  1798,  was  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Biblical  learning  in  the  made  archdeacon  of  Quebec,  and  in  1825  was 
General  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  in  deputed  to  proceed  to  England  on  church  bnn« 
1821,  and  subsequently  of  Oriental  and  Greek  ness,  especially  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Grov- 
Literature  in  the  same  institution,  to  which  he  ernment  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Dr.  Stewart,  a 
%fterward  made  a  gift  from  his  family  inherit*  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  as  suffra^m 
ance  of  the  lar^^  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  bishop.  In  this  he  succeeded.  t)r.  Stewart  was 
stands.  He  returea  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec  the  following' 
Professor  in  June,  1850.  His  published  works  year.  In  the  year  1885  Archdeacon  Moun- 
are :  a  collection  of  Bishop  Moore^s  Sermons  tain  was  again  deputed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
(2  vols.  8vo,  New  York) ;  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  land  on  the  Clergy  Reserve  question.  On  tbe 
Lexicon  (1809) ;  a  collection  of  '*  Poems  *'  in  1^  of  February,  1886,  he  was  con8e<arated 
(1844),  and  ^^G^rgeOastriotf^surnamed  Scan-  bishop,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Montreal, 
derberg,  King  of  Albania  (1850),  Among  hia  but  in  reality  to  be  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Stew- 
poems,  the  one  which  is  most  generally  known  art,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  latter 
IS  the  &mous  Christian  ballad  commencing  half  of  that  year.  He  had  been  only  some  ten 
"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  au  days  in  Quebec  when  Bishop  Stewart  was' ob- 
through  the  house.'^  His  remains  were  brought  liged  altogether  to  retire  from  Canada,  devolv- 
to  Kew  York  and  interred  in  the  family  vault  ing  the  charge  of  the  whole  provmce  upon 
at  St.  Luke^s  church,  on  tjie  14th  of  July,  18B8.  Bishop  Mountain.  He  continued,  under  the  title 

MOUNTAIN,  Right  Rev.  Gbobqc  JsKoaHA-  of  Bishop  of  Montreal,  to  administer  this  enor- 
FKAT,  D.D,,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was  mous  diocese  (which  has  since  been  divided  into 
the  second  son  of  Bishop  Jacob  Monntiun,  the  si:^),  travelling  over  the  whole  length  and 
first  Anglican  bish(^  of  Quebec.  He  was  born  at  breadth  of  the  province,  until  1889,  when  ITp- 
Norwich,  England^  on  the  27th  July,  1789,  and  per  Canada  was  made  a  separate  see.  The 
died  at  his  seat,  Bradfield,  near  Quebec,  on  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  remained  under  his 
morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  1868.  He  came  supervision  until  1S50.  In  that  year  the  dioceae 
to  Canada  with  his  f&ther  in  1798.  In  1805  he  of  Montreal  was,  entir^y  through  his  exertions, 
returned  to  England,  and  was  placed,  together  erected;  and  Bishop  l&>untaia  elected  to  con- 
with  his  three  other  brotlbrs,  with  Rev.  T.  tinue  in  charge  of  the  poorer  and  by  far  more 
Monro,  rector  of  Little  Eastoo,  in  Essex,  a  fa-  laborious  portion  of  his  late  diocese,  the  present 
vorite  pupil  ofDr.  Parr,  and  a  scholar  of  repute,  diocese  of  Quebec.  Previously,  however,  in 
In  due  time  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  in  tiie  year  1810.  Society,  he  visited  the  Red  River  settlement, 
In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  where  there  were  mission  stations,  and  several 
pursued  his  studies  with  his  flEither ;  and  at  the  missionaries  of  that  society.  The  visit  occupied 
eanonical  age  was  by  him  ordained  deacoUf  three  months.  On  his  return  the  bishop^s  jour- 
August  2d,  1812,  and  priest  in  1818.  In]b-  nal  was  published  by  the  Church  Missionary 
mediately  upon  his  admiKUon  he  began  his  Society,  and  through  the  facts  thus  brou^ 
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tmderthenoticeof  the  religious  public  at  home,  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  and  during  the 

but  more  by  the  bishop's  own  earnest  and  re*  last  few  years  of  his  life  was  its  oldest  surviv- 

peated  representations,  the  Bed  Eiver  settle-  ing  member. 

ment  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  under  The  series  of  graphic  and  humorous  works 
the  name  of  the  Diocese  of  Eupert's  Land,  in  which  marked  his  academic  career  are  among 
the  year  1649.  In  1842,  by  his  exertions,  the  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  modem  English 
Church  Society  was  established,  and  from  that  school,  and  in  all  of  them  may  be  seen  the 
day,  the  diocese  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  conscientious  labor  of  a  man  who  despised  no 
fresh  and  more  Tigorous  start.  In  1843  the  means,  however  trivial  or  tedious,  tending  to 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  obtained  through  perfection  in  his  art.  The  subjects  of  his  best 
his  exertions,  became  law.  In  1844  he  founded,  known  pictures  sufficiently  iDdicate  the  scope 
and  by  great  exertions,  obtained  from  friends  of  his  genius.  They  include  **The  Fight  Inter- 
the  partial  endowment  of  the  Lower  Canada  fupted"  (1816),  "The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb" 
Church  University,  Bishop's  College,  Lennox-  (1820),  "The  Careless  Messenger"  (1821), 
ville.  This  he  always  considered  as  the  great  "  The  Convalescent"  (1822),  "  The  Origin  of 
work  of  his  life,  and  he  watched  over  its  pro-  a  Painter"  (1826),  "The  Last  In"  (1836), 
gress  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Its  successi  *^Fair  Time"  (1840),  "  The  Ford"  (1842),  and 
especially  that  of  its  junior  department  recent-  a  chamuing  series  from  the  "  Yicar  of  Wake- 
ly,wa3one  of  the  great  consolations  of  his  latter  field,"  of  which  *' Choosing  the  Wedding 
years.  From  this  college  have  been  ordained  Gown,"  and  "  Burchell  and  Sophia  Hay- 
about  fifty  clergymen,  most  of  whom  are  now  making,"  may  be  taken  as  examples.  A  set 
successfully  laboring  in  the  Canadian  dioceses,  of  twenty  designs  from  this  story,  produced  in 

MIJLBEADY,  Williajc,  a  British  painter,  1840,  are  unique  in  character  mSi  execution, 

bom  in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786,  died  near  Lon-  Most  of  the  above  works  have  found  a  place 

don,  July  Tth,  1863.  He  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  royal  collection,  in  the  national  gallery, 

of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  fourteen  years  of  and  in  the  diief  private  collections  of  the 

age,  having  previously  executed  some  sketches  United  Kingdom. 

which  excited  the  admiration  of  Banks,*  the       For  many  years  during  his  early  struggles 

sculptor,  who  predicted  that  he  would  distin-  toward  eminence,  Mulrei^y  gave  lessons  as  a 

guisn  himself.    His  early  efforts  were  directed  drawiog^master,  and  the  practice  thereby  ob- 

toward  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  High  tained,  together  with  his  academy  studies  from 

Art,"  and  he  betrayed  the  influence  of  his  the  life,  gave  him  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  hu- 

academic  training  by  attempting  such-  ambi-  man  form  and  of  fleeh  coloring.    Hia  "Woman 

tious  subjects  as  "  Poljrphemus  and  Ulysses,"  Bathing,"  exhibited  in  1849,  ^ugh  a  work  of 

"  The  Disobedient  Prophet,"  &e. ;  but  he  soon  a  kind  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had  gained 

restricted  his  fancy  to  shorter  and  easier  flightSi  his  reputation,  presents  a  forcible  illustration 

and  in  pictures  of  modest  size  and  still  more  of  his  skill  in  painting  the  nude  figure  when 

modest  pretensions  he  found  a  range  of  sub-  he  chose  to  make  the  attempt   In  all  technical 

jects  better  suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity,  excellence  his  oareer  was  one  of  uninterrupted 

His  "  Cottage,"  "  Carpenter's  Shop,"  "  Kitchen  improvement,  although  in  his  later  pictures  the 

Fire,"  and  similar  pieces,  painted  at  the  age  of  elaoorate  finish  of  his  style  tends  perhaps  to  J 

twenty  or  thereabouts,  excited  comparatively  excess;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of  ^ 

little  attention,  but  with  every  year  he  gained  finish  and  expression,  and  accurate  drawing, 

in  executive  ability  and  knowledge  of  external  he  was  almost  without  a  rivaL    His  favorite 

nature,  until  his  merits  forced  themselves  upon  apophthegm,  according  to  Buskin,  was,  "Enow 

public  notice.  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it,"  and  no  one 

The  "  Battle  "  (180%,  the  "  Boadside  Inn  "  can  look  at  his  small  and  carefiilly  finished  pic- 
(1811),  and  "Punch"  (1813),  showed  him  a  tures,  of  which  he  produced  scarcely  more  than 
good  painter  of  genre^  with  a  careful  eye  for  one  a  year  for  exhu>ition,  without  feeling  that 
color ;  and  in  1815  his  picture  of  the  "  Idle  he  conformed  faithfully  to  it.  In  1848  a  re- 
Boys"  caused  him  to  be  elected  an  associate  markable  exhibition  of  his^orks  was  formed 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.  A  few  months  later  in  London,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  there  was 
he  was  admitted  to  the  full  membership  of  that  another  in  the  same  city  on  a  larger  scale,  \o 
body,  an  honor  seldom  conferred  upon  an  artist  which  contributions  were  sent  by  the  Queen 
so  soon  after  his  first  election.  Thenceforth  he  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  collectors  in 
was  a  pretty  regular  contributor  to  the  annual  Great  Britain. 

N 

Ih'AVY,  Contsdbeate.     The  Confederate  Hydrography,  Commander  George  Minor;  a 

Navy  Department  for  the  year  1868,  com-  bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  Paymaster 

prised  a  secretary,  B.  B.  Mallory,  and  five  JohndeBree;  and  a  bureau  of  Medicine  and 

clerks;   a  bureau  of  Orders  and  Details,  Cap-  Surgery,  Surgeon  W.  A.  W.  Spottswood.    The 

tain  F.  Forrest ;   a  bureau  of  Ordnance  and  grades  remained  as  previously  established,  and 
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among  the  superior  officers  were  1  admiral,  12  The  navy  may  be  said  in  general  terms 
captains,  80  commanders,  and  112  first  and  to  comprise  two  classes  of  vessels :  those  in- 
second  lieatenants,  most  of  whom  had  belonged  tended  for  river  or  harbor  defence,  as  iron* 
to  the  United  States  navy.  Of  those  known  dads,  rams,  floating  batteries,  or  river  steam- 
previous  to  the  war,  or  by  events  which  have  boats  transformed  into  gnnboats ;  and  sea-going 
happened  since  its  commencement,  the  most  steamers  of  moderate  size,  but  of  great  speed 
couspicuons  are  Franklin  Bachanan,  admiral,  and  powerful  armament.  6ome  of  the  most 
who  commanded  the  Merrimac  in  her  encounter  formidable  of  the  former  dass,  both  completed 
with  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Boads ;  Captains  and  in  the  course  of  construction,  perished 
G.  N.  Hollins,  D.  K  Ingrabam,  Samuel  Barron,  amidst  the  stirring  events  of  1862 ;  but  enough 
W.  F.  Lynch,  and  Raphael  Semmes,  the  com-  remained  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year 
mander  successively  of  the  privateers  Sumter  to  make  it  a  matt^er  of  the  first  importance  for 
and  Alabama ;  Commanders  M.  F.  Maury,  f.  the  Federal  Government  to  compass  their  de- 
J.  Page  and  H.  J.  Hartstene ;  and  Lieutenants  struction.  Among  those  in  existence  at  the 
W.  L.  Maury  and  John  N.  Maffit,  commanding  latter  date  may  be  mentioned  ^e  Chattahoo- 
respectively  the  privateers  Georgia  and  Flori-  chee,  a  large  ironclad,  building  in  the  Appala- 
da.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  vessels  chicola  river :  the  Atlanta,  an  ironclad,  former- 
afloat  the  greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  ly  the  Fingal,  and  the  Geor^a,  a  floating  bat- 
discharge  shore  duties,  and  some  of  them  are  tery,  in  the  Savannah  river ;  the  Chicora,  Pal- 
even  employed  in  the  army.  In  determining  metto  State,  and  Ashley,  ironclads,  beside  two 
the  relative  and  assimilated  rank  of  officers  who  building  and  unnamed,  in  Charleston  harbor ; 
resigned  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Baltic  and  Tennessee,  ironclads,  and  tho 
take  service  in  the  Confederate  navy,  reference  Selma,  Gaines  and  Morgan,  ^^  cottonclads,^'  in 
is  had  to  Uie  date  of  commissions  held  by  them  Mobile ;  and  the  Richmond  or  Merrimac  No. 
in  the  former.  The  following  table  exhibits  2,  ironclad,  building  at  Richmond.  These 
the  annusJ  pay  of  the  naval  officers :  were  exclusive  of  the  W.  H.  Webb,  a  powerful 
^    .                                        n  ram,  and  yqpous  small  boats  in  tne  Western 

j,dm\Z^,                                     !!  .!^!'.!!(S!ow  ^^^"7  *°^  theharbors  of  Texas.  Rumore  also 

'           GaptaiD9^vho'n  oomuandiDg^^^^                       6i,ooo  prevailed  of  rams  or  ironclads  building  in  the 

Iiiothenondntf  atsea 4,floo  Koanoke,  TarandNeuse  rivers,  in  North  Caro- 

Onotberduty S,600  is-^                                                    ^ 

On  leave  or  walling  orders 3;000  ""?•-    .           ,      ,,,         ,        ,       ,           ,       »    ., 

Commanders:  Of  these  the  Chattahoochee  burst  her  boiler 

^8io?^^**!!?.*"*!*7^^!*".*^^^  before  getting  to  sea  and  beoamea  total  loss; 

On  datj  at  sea  seoond  flVa  jean  aftor  date  ot  \»m-  the  Atlanta  was  captured  by  the  Weehawkeu  in 

Ono^Ser^dariintflve'earaafte^^^                       *  JcS  ^^^^^''^  Souud,  near  Savannah,  on  June  17th, 

On othM  dnfy second Y?"yea«  after  StoSooS  '  ^^^^  •  brief  contest;   and  the  Chicora  and 

mission s,8KS  Palmetto   State   participated    in   the   attack 

L*l™rtaTm°^tag^tS;:::::::;::.v:::::"::  ^  ?po\the  bi«x!ka|ng  fleet  oir  charkston,  on 

First  LieutenAnts— on  duty  at  sea 1,500  Jan.  8 1st.      {See  OPJOLATIO^B    OF    THE    UNITED 

k                         iflSJSryjr;r.l?jteS*„S?;'::::::::::  ];S3  f^^'^'^  ^^T^-)  /he  othervesseb  remamed  in 

i                                After  eleren  years'  sea  servloe  in  the  nary 8,100  ^"^  possession  01  tne  Uonfederates  at  the  Close 

^                         After  thirteen  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 8,250  of  the  year;  but  one  of  them,  the  Tennessee, 

After  .SvenV^i''.;^-;^;^^^^^                            ilSoo  ?«*  Y^^  »  fo^  similar  to  that  of  the  Chatta- 

After  nine  years'  sea  service  In  the  navy 1,700  hoochee,  while  Steaming  OUt  of  the  Mobile  nver 

After  eleveD  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 1.800  to   attack  the    Federal  cruisers,  April    1864. 

After  thirteen  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 1,875  mt  **    ,    ,      ,      ^w«*cm  wu»«xo,  ^i.|/xu,    ai^v^. 

On  leave  or  walUog  orders 1,800  The  rebels  also  lost  almost  every  armed  steam- 
After  seven  yeani' sea  service  in  the  navy 1,860  er  they  possessed  in  tM  Western  waters,  in- 
After  nine  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 1,888     a1.i*i;««  ♦{»«  «««»  n.,^^^  ^r*!*^-™^ t.  .^-^^^-,-1— 

After  eleven  years' sea  service  in  the  navy 1,400  OludlDg  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  previously 

Afcer  thirteen  years'  sea  service  in  the  navy 1,460  Captured  by  them,  and  a  number  of  unfinished 

''wS?n^ontr,?^eS^dffc^^^^^^^  '""".f*  Yazoo  City  and  elsewhere.     Other 

Fleet  surgeons .* 2^800  Casualties  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  the 

*"if^J?ir«1^"*^*^*^'  ^  »    •         .  .  destruction  of  the  privateer  Nashville  under 

i.ou^^^.l^^.'^!.^^^^^^^^                       8,800  tlie  gHM  of  Fort  McAllister  by  the  Montank, 

For  second  five  yAars  after  date  of  commission  as  '  and  that  of  the  Isaac  Smith  captured  by  the 

geon 8,000  the  blockadmg  fleet,  while  attempting  to  run 

^sn  *^°n^  *^*  ^**"  *'^'  ^*^  ^'  commission  as  out  of  Charleston  liarbor,  on  June  5th. 

For  twenty yemMdupwaM'sfterda^^  The    most    important    operations   of   the 

aion...., 8^000  navy,  however,  were  those  performed  by  the 

FrfiVtflvS*/ea«afterdateofcommi8.Ionas««r«eo^  »®<50nd   class   of  vessels   belonging  to   it,  the 

For  second  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  armed,  sca-going  cmisers,  whose  depredations 

T?«?f5???ii«l«:"::'.v;::v:;**v ..•;••:•"••  ^*^  ^pon  commerce  have  cost  the  United  States 

For  third  live  years  after  date  of  commission  as  sar*  ^^ .,i.         .  ,  ,  «         . 

geon 8,400  many  muhons  in  money,  and  have  almost  par- 

For  foarth  five  years  after  date  of  commission  as  alyzed  the  shipping  interest  in  the  chief  8e&- 

Fo^u^nVVeaVsaiiciupwirf",^^^  ?^/^»'    The  Commencement  of  1868  found  the 

lion 8,800  Alabama,  a  vessel  built,  manned  and  equipped 
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in  British  watew,  actively  cruising  among  the  packets.    Then,  after  capturing  a  few  prizes 

West  Indies.     In  the  middle  of  January  the  near  the  British  Isles,  she  put  into  Brest  to 

Oreto,  now  called  the  Florida,  slipped  out  of  refit         * 

Mohile,  where  she  had  taken  refuge  some  In  the  early  part  of  August  the  Alahama, 
months  previous,  and  joined  the  Alahama  in  accompanied  hy  the  Tuscdoosa,  a  captured 
her  work  of  destruction ;  and  in  the  heginning  merchantman  trandbrmed  into  an  armed  ten- 
of  April  the  Japan,  suhsequently  named  the  der,  arrived  at  Capetown,  where  an  enthusiastic 
Georgia,  escaped  from  the  Clyde,  and  pro-  ovation  awaited  them.  One  of  the  first  acts 
ceeding  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ushant  island,  of  the  privateersmen  was  to  capture  the 
on  the  French  coast,  was  there  armed  and  American  ship  Sea  Bride,  within  a  marine 
equipped  as  a  privateer.  "Sailing  some-  league  of  the  land.  The  American  consul  pro- 
times  under  the  English  and  sometimes  nnder  tested  against  th\&  proceeding,  and  also  against 
the  rebel  flag,"  says  Secretary  Welles,  "these  the  admission  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  before  legal 
rovers,  without  a  port  of  their  own  which  they  condemnation,  into  Simon's  Bay,  as  a  viola- 
can  enter,  or  to  which  they  can  send  a  single  tion  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
prize  for  adjudication,  have  roamed  the  seas,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  Soon  afterward 
capturing  and  destroying  the  conunercial  ships  the  Georgia,  which  ever  since  her  equipment 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  Great  Britain  and  as%  privateer  had  sailed  southward  along  the 
Franco ;  but  yet  when  these  corsairs  have  need-  African  coast,  burning  and  plundering  on  her 
ed  repairs  or  supplies,  they  have  experienced  way,  also  arrived  at  Capetown, 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  because  it  had  Early  in  February  the  Yanderbilt,  one  of 
been  deemed  expedient  to  recognize  the  rebels  the  latest  and  fastest  steamers  in  the  Unit- 
as  belligerents.  Not  one  of  the  many  vessels  ed  States  Navy,  was  put  into  commission  for 
captured  by  these  rovers  has  ever  been  jn-  special  service  against  privateers  in  the  West 
dicially  condemned  as  a  legal  capture.  Wanton  India  waters,  and  her  commander  was  ordered, 
destruction  has  been  the  object  and  purpose  of  should  he  be  satisfied  that  the  Alabama  and 
the  captors,  who  have  burnt  and  destroyed  the  Florida  had  left  that  locality,  to  proceed  down 
property  of  their  merchant  victims."  the  South  American  coast  to  Bio  Janeiro,  and 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1868  the  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  dero|a- 
Alabama*  and  Florida  cruised  witii  impunity  tion  of  t^ese  orders.  Admiral  Wilkes,  soon  after 
in  the  West  India  waters,  finding  no  diflSculty.  the  arrival  of  the  Yanderbilt  in  the  West 
when  hard  pressed,  in  taking  refuge  in  neutral  Indies,  transferred  his  fiag  to  her  and  detained 
ports,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore  her  in  his  possession  until  the  middle  of  June, 
pf  a  neutral  Government,  and  meeting  with  many  weeks  after  the  departure  southward  of 
abundant  sympathy  from  the  local  authorities  the  privateers.  The  latter,  in  consequence, 
and  the  population.  Fulfilling  few  of  the  ob-  were  enabled  to  do  immense  damage  to  Amer- 
ligations  of  armed  cruisers,  they  yet  demanded  ican  commerce  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and 
and  received  all  the  favors  accorded  to  nations  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  for  their 
having  open  ports.  The  Federal  war  vessels,  capture  were  frustrated.  The  Yanderbilt  finally 
on  the  other  hand,  were  invariably  subjected  reached  Eio  Janeiro  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
to  the  rules  of  national  law  in  their  strictest  proceeding  thence  to  Capetown  via  St.  Helena, 
construction.  The  vigilance  of  the  flying,  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  September.  The 
squadron  under  acting  Rear  Admiral  Wilkes,  *  rebels,  however,  were  by  this  time  on  the  alert, 
which  was  organized  to  protect  American  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  Yanderbilt, 
interests  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  to  which  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
guard  the  treasure  ships  in  their  transit  to  and  latter  part  of  the  year,  having  accomplished 
from  Aspinwall,  finally  made  the  neighborhood  nothing  important  during  her  cruise.  Subse- 
too  hot  for  the  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  in  quent  to  September  the  Alabama  proceeded  to 
April  they  steered  southward,  and  recom-  the  East  Indies,  and  took  many  valuable  prizes 
menced  their  work  of  destruction  off  the  coast  in  that  quarter,  while  the  Georgia  returned  to 
of  South  America,  where  many  valuable  prizes  France. 

fell  into  their  possession,  which  were  almostf  Early  in  May  the  Florida,  while  cruising  in 
invariably  burned  or  bonded,  the  crews  being  the  West  Indies,  captured  the  brig  Clarence, 
despatched  to  the  nearest  available  port.  In  which  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  and  sup- 
May  the  two  privateers  parted  company,  the  plied  with  a  crew,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Alabama  proceeding  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Charles  W.  Read,  formerly  a  midshipman  in 
Hope,  while  the  Florida  sailed  northward,  and  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  Clarence  immediately 
on  July  8th  ventured  within  60  miles  of  New  steered  northward,  keeping  near  the  Florida 
York.  After  remaining  several  days  in  this  and  Carolina  coasts,  and  taking  several  val- 
dangerous  neighborhood,  she  repaired  to  Ber-  nable  prizes  on  the  way.  On  Jane  12th,  when 
muda,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  turned  within  80  miles  of  the  capes  of  Yirginia,  she 
up  on  the  track  of  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  captured  the  bark  Tacony,  to  which  vessel  Lt. 

Read  transferred  his  command.    For  the  next 

12  days  he  pursued  a  career  of  uninterrupted 

Ata32;;C5K»™Vi«h%^lSS3'u^dSX'hSd  rf  «i«!«i8  among  the  unsuspecting  merchnntmen 

fTiTT,  CoirsouuTc,  In  VoL  U.  of  tUi  vork.  aao.  fishing  vessels  which  he  encountered ;  but 
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ascertaining  that  Union  cruisers  were  on  his 
track,  he  burned  the  Taconj,  to  avoid  recog- 
nition, and  on  the  24th  tnutisferred  his  crew 
and  ^ns  to  the  captured  schooner  Archer. 
He  then  made  for  Portland  harbor,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  two  gunboats  buildinff 
there  and  cutting  out  the  revenue  cutter  Caleb 
Gushing.  At  sunset  he  came  to  anchor  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  soon  after  midnight, 
the  moon  having  then  gone  down,  rowed  direct 
to  the  Gushing  in  two  boats  with  mnfSed  oars, 
boarded  the  vessd,  and  having  overpowered 
the  crew,  started  for  sea.  No  sooner  was  the 
Gushing  missed  from  her  andiorage  than  the 
Forest  Oiij  and  Chesapeake,  two  merchant 
steamers,  were  manned  with  troops  and  armed 
vc^unteers,  and  started  in  pursuit.  A  sh^ 
distance  from  the  harbor  they  overhauled  Ar, 
and  having  no  guns  capable  of  coping  with  her 
heavy  armament,  made  preparations  to  board, 
perceiving  which  the  rebels  took  to  their  boats, 
after  firii^  half  a  dozen  shots  at  the  sttamerii. 
Soon  after  the  Gushing  blew  up.  The  boats 
however,  were  captured,  as  also  the  Arober, 
and  the  whole  crew  securely  confined. 

On  December  17th  the  steamer  Chesapeake, 
plying  between  New  York  and  Portland,  was 
seized  on  her  passage  to  tiie  latter  place,  when 
abftut  20  miles  northeast  of  Gape  God,  by  16 
of  her  passengers,  who  represented  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States.  The 
captain  was  put  in  irons,  one  of  the  engineers 
killed  and  thrown  overboard,  and  the  first  mate 
wounded.  The  crew  and  passengers,  with  tiie 
.exception  of  the  first  engineer,  retained  to 
manage  the  steamer,  were  subsequently  put 
ashore  in  a  boat,  and  the  Chesapeake  sailed  to 
the  eastward.  Upon  the  reception  of  the  news 
in  the  United  Stages,  a  fleet  <k  cruisers  started 
in  pursuit,  and  on  the  iTth  the  Chesapeake  was 
oaptured  by  the  Ella  and  Anna,  in  Sambro  har- 
bor, Nova  Sootia,  and»  with  a  portion  of  her 
erew,  was  carried  to  Halifax  and  delivered  to 
*  the  authorities.  The  prisoners  were  released 
by  a  mob,  but  the  Chesapeake  was  subsequently 
restored  to  her  American  owners  by  an  order 
of  the  chief  colonial  tribunal.    (See  Pbizb.) 

Of  the  amount  of  damage  inflicted  by  rebel 
cruisers  upon  American  commerce  no  complete 
or  trustworthy  estimate  has  yet  been  made. 
While  at  Capetown,  in  September,  Captdn 
Semmes  stated  that  the  total  number  of  cap- 
tures made  by  the  Alabama  amounted  to  56  ves- 
sels, which  he  supposed  would  involve  a  direct 
loss  of  four  nullion  dollars,  beside  the  loss  of 
freight,  the  high  rates  of  insurance,  and  other 
embarrassments  caused  by  the  danger  of  carry- 
ing goods  in  American  bottoms.  The  captures 
of  the  Florida  were  estimated  by  her  com- 
mander in  September  at  72,  and  their  total 
ralue  at  $15,000,000,  which  is  evidently  ex- 
aggerated. From  tables  prepared  at  the  close 
of  the  year  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  184  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 84,871  tons,  and  with  their  cargoes  val- 
ued at  $15,000,000,  have  been  destroyed  upon 


the  high  seas.  YetHiis  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  American  commerce,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  followiag  figures: 


Foreign  earryiog  tnid«  In  1805. ., 

Foreign  carrying  trade  in  1S08.. 

Foreign  ourylng  tnde  first  twe 

quarters  in  18d8 


Vala 
▲merteut  flag. 


$S84,00«,0QO 
190,000,000 

fi&,090,000 


Vslo* 


$i5(vooo,eoo 

288,000,000 

i4e.ooo,ooo 


Of  the  extent  to  which  the  city  of  New 
York  has  suffered,  the  following  table,  show- 
ing how  the  carrying  business,  of  which  she 
once  enjoyed  a  large  E^are,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  flags,  is  sufficiently  indica- 
tive: 

Foreign  trads  of  thepmi  ^New  Torh^for  iJu  qvarier 

ending  June  iOtk, 


1860. 

laJLaertea 
v«iMla. 

la  rtwclga 

Talon  of  goods  imported 

*            exported 

Total  trade..... 

$8K,197,101 
S7,401,SS5 

$11,781.81§ 
10,672,011 

$28,408,880 

$18;24S,6B2 
12,770,229 

asojis^si 

ISGS. 
Value  of  goods  Import ed...... 

**            exported 

Total  trade 

|S0,1».987 
85,700,296 

$6&,S99,8a 

A  part  of  this  change  is  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  active  employm^t  of  so  many 
American  diips  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  war;  but,  after  znakmg  allowance  for  this 
fact,  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  could  be 
found  for  commercial  purposes,  were  not  shipK 
pers  deterred  by  fear  of  capture  from  employ- 
mg  them  as  carriers.  The  success  of  their  cruis- 
ers already  afloat,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  built  and  equipped  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, prompted  the  Government  to  contract  for 
others,  and  during  the  year  the  Alexandra,  a 
fast  steamer  of  tiie  Alabama  class,  and  two  iron- 
.  clad  rams,  the  latter  undertaken  by  Laird,  of 
Liverpool,  ostensibly  for  the  **  Emperor  of 
China"  or  the  "Viceroy  of  Egypt,"  were  un- 
der construction  in  England.  The  vigilance  of 
the  American  minister  and  the  consuls  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  these,  and  at  the  oloee 
of  the  year,  they  were  temporarily  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Government,  subject  to 
the  decinon  of  the  courts.  The  Alexandra 
case,  After  being  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  appeal  froifi  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was 
decided  against  the  Government,  and  t^e  vessel 
was  restored  to  her  owners  (see  page  860.) 
Sufficient  evidence  of  the  building  of  cruisers 
in  France  having  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  minister  in  that  country,  he  has  laid 
the  facts  before  the  Government.  Early  in 
1864,  a  document  purporting  to  be  the  annual 
message  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  published  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  by  its 
fhmk  admissions  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
with  foreign  shipbuilders,  was  supposed  to 
confirm  the  above  statements.  It  subisequently, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  forgeiy. 
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NAVY  OP  THE  TJOTTED  STATES.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  capao^ 
itj  of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
whether  built  or  in  the  oourse  of  construction, 
at  the  date  of  the  two  last  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 


No.  of 

TWMla. 

No.  of 

gOMb 

Towu««. 

Nftvv  at  oloM  of  1868.. «... 

688 
427 

m 

4.448 
8,268 

1,176 

4^,967 

Navv  at  eloM  of  ISO 

840,088 
1t7,98i 

Im.  exclnslro  ef  VMieTt  lost. . 

Bear  Admiralt. 

Do.  Acting.... 

CoDHaodwes  ........4... 

Captains 

OoRimaoders 

LlooteDaBt-Cominandcn 
*  lieutenaQts 


AeCtM 

RMenrod 

list. 

Utt. 

8 
8 

18 

•  • 

♦88 

10 

t78 

15 

144 

•  * 

86 

•  • 

Rctirod 
lift. 

•  ■ 

83 

15 
T 

•  • 

8 


Of  the  vessels  plaoed  under  construction  in 
186S,  7  were  double-end  iron  steamers^  of  Id 
guns  and  1,030  tons  each ;  20  were  ^ngle-tur- 
ret  ironclads,  of  2  guns  and  614  tons  ^ich ;  4 
were  double-turret  ironclads,  of  4  guns  and 
8,130  tons  each ;  12  were  clipper  screw  sloops, 
of  8  guns  and  2,200  tons  each ;  8  were  spar  deck 
screw  sloops,  of  20  guns  and  2,200  tons  each ; 
and  T  were  screw  sloops  of  great  speed,  carry* 
log  each  8  guns,  and  of  which  6  were  of  8,200 
tons  each,  and  2  of  8,000  tons  each,  making  a 
total  of  58  vessels,  452  gnns,  and  48,010  tons. 
This  is  exclusive  of  over  80  vessels  commenced 
previous  to  1868,  and  not  yet  completed.  The 
remaining  vessels  added  to  the  navy  during  the 
year,  comprised  over  50  steamers  for  blodcad- 
ing  and  supply  purposes,  of  which  at  least  20 
were  captured  whUe  attempting  to  run  into 
blockaded  ports,  beside  tugs,  tenders,  store- 
ships,  &C.  The  classes  of  vessels,  and  aggre- 
gate armament  and  tonnage  of  the  navy,  in- 
cluding all  the  vessels  building,  at  the  close  of 
1868y  were  as  follows : 


Taantf*. 


Ironclad  steaimora,  coast  sertlcc. 
Iroocfaid  Bteamers,  Inland  service 

Sidewheel  steamers. 

Screw  steamers 

Batnog  Tessels 


ToUl 


No.  or 

No.  of 

▼•aaolt. 

gOBO. 

48 

150 

89 

158 

t03 

1,848 

193 

1^8 

112 

1,888 

683 

4,448 

88,518 

90i,784 

181517 

187.898 

70,258 

487^967 


During  the  year  there  were  removed  firom 
the  navy  by  various  easoalties,  84  vessels,  hav- 
ing an  aggr^ate  of  166  guns,  and  15,985  tons. 
Of  these  12  were  captared  by  the  enemy,  8 
were  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  4  were  sunk  in  battle  or 
by  torpedoes,  and  15  were  lost  by  shipwreck, 
fire,  and  collision.  In  the  last  named  category 
were  the  ironeAads  Monitor  and  Weehawken, 
which  foundered  at  sea  in  stormy  weather. 

The  fleet  in  active  service  at  the  close  of 
1868,  comprised  884  vessels  of  all  classes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Potomac  Flotilla,  19; 
North  Atlantio  Squadron,  72 ;  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  76 ;  Eastern  Golf  Squadron,  89 ; 
western  Gulf  Squadron,  68;  Mississippi  Flo- 
tilla, 85 ;  West  India  Squadron,  8 ;  East  India 
Squadron,  2 ;  Mediterranean  Squadmn,  1 ;  Pa- 
dfie  Squadron,  7 ;  Special  service,  6 ;  miscel- 
laneous, &c.,  6. 

The  nnmber  of  officers  of  the  higher  grades^ 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows: 


Increased  facilities  for  building  and  repair- : 
ing  national  vessels  being  imperatively  demand-  * 
ed,  a  committee  of  navd  and  scientific  gentle- 
men was  appointed,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  to  examine  and  report  upon  League 
Islaivd,  in  the  Delaware  river,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  New  London,  as  sites  for  new  navy  yards. 
A  muority  of  the  commission  recommended 
New  London,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon 
the  subject  by  Oongress  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  number  of  seamen  in  service  on  July  1st, 
1868,  including  those  on  the  Mississippi  Flotil- 
la, was  about  84,000,  and  dunng  the  year  en- 
listments averaged  over  2,000  a  month.  In 
1862  the  average  was  1,529  a  month.  The 
demand  was  altogether  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  trained  and  experienced  seamen,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  decrease  in  the  shipping 
business  whidi  the  ravages  of  Confederate 
privateers  had  caused;  and  the  men  enlisted 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  class  known  as 
landsmen,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a 
seafaring  life.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
landsmen  in  nearly  every  vessel  greatly  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  classes  known  as  seamen  and  or- 
dinary seamen,  and  the  reports  of  the  com- 
manding officers  show,  that,  in  more  than  one, 
instance,  the  want  of  proper  material  for  crews 
was  the  cause  of  disaster.  A  few  vessels  in- 
tended for  special  service  were  provided  with 
picked  crews,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
quality  was  far  below  the  average  of  the  old 
navy.  But  even  with  the  large  body  of  men 
in  the  service,  and  the  increase  in  the  average 
of  enlistments,  there  was,  in  the  latter  part  m 
the  year,  such  a  deficiency  of  material  that 
many  vessels  were  reported  at  the  national 
yards  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  sea, 
but  unable  to  sail  for  the  want  of  crews.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  well  understood  that  mg^ 
ooold  be  obtained  should  the  proper  means  oe 
taken. 

One  cause  for  this  deficiency  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Enrolment  and  Conscription  Act  of 
1868,  which  provided  no  exemption  for  sailors 
or  mariners,  a  class  of  men  whom  most  nations 
foster  and  cherish  by  special  laws,  and  who 
were  formerly  expressly  exempted  by  act  of 
Cbngress  fix>m  militia  duty.  But  the  chief 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  high  bounties  of- 
fered for  enlistment  into  the  army,  under  the 
infinenoe  of  which  many  sailors,  whose  service 
would  be  much  more  valuable  afloat  than  on 
shore,  were  induced  to  beoome  soldiers.    The 

*  Beside  one  not  Teeomniended  for  pmrnntion. 
t  Beside  18  not  recommended  for  promotion. 
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fishing  towns  of  New  England,  which  hare 
been  the  chief  nnrseries  of  the  American 
navy,  sent  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  sea-faAng  population  into  the  army, 
and  in  the  great  commercial  seaports  a  similar 
practice  prevailed.  ^^  While  every  able  and 
sound  man  of  proper  age,'*  sajs  Secretary, 
Welles,  **  can  be  made  a  soldier,  and  put  into 
immediate  service,  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  onr  population  who  can  be  employed  as 
sailors.  The  latter  may  be  considered  experts, 
and  instead  of  bounties,  allurements,  or  drafts 
to  withdraw  seamen  from  the  element  to  which 
they  belong,  the  reverse  should  be  the  fact." 
Acting  on  this  suggestion.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized bounties,  ta  be  offered  to  sailors  as 
well  as  to  soldiers,  and  measures  also  have  been 
taken  to  transfer  sailors  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  array  into  the  naval  service.  The  result 
has  been  to  rapidly  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in 
the  quota  of  seamen,  and  to  fill  the  receiving 
ships  to  overflowing.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1863  the  practice  was  also  introduced  of  put- 
ting on  shipboard  rebel  prisoners  who  nad 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  desired  to  enter  the  national  ser- 
vice, but  were  unwilling  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  summary  execution  if  recaptured 
while  serving  in  the  Federal  army. 

The  events  of  the  year  have  afforded  to  some 
extent  an  elucidation  of  the  several  questions 
involved  in  the  introduction  into  naval  warfare 
of  ironclad  vessels,  especially  of  the  Monitor 
type,  although  no  definite  conclusions  can  be 
said  to  have  been  reached.  **  The  Monitor  class 
of  armored  ships,"  says  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy,  *^  with  revolving  turrets  and  few  guns 
of  heavy  caliber,  has  proved  itself  to  be  well 
adapted  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  service, 
and  in  some  emergencies  these  vessels,  from  their 
great  powers  of  endurance,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  efficient  and  serviceable  in  offen- 
sive operations."  The  occasions  upon  which 
they  have  been  most  severely  tested  are  de- 
scribed under  Opeeations  op  the  United 
States  Navt.  Of  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  these  vessels^  as  ascertained  by  actual  test,  a 
variety  of  opinions  from  professional  men  and 

«cers  are  recorded ;  a  few  brief  extracts  from 
ich  are  appended. 

The  repulse  of  the  ironclads  before  Charles- 
ton, on  April  7th,  had  the  effect  of  creating  an 
impression  against  the  efficiency  of  this  class  of 
vessels  almost  as  unreasonable  as  the  prejudice 
in  their  favor  had  formerly  been.  This  was  in  a 
measure  occasioned  by  the  unfavorable  opinion 
of  them,  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  Ad- 
miral Dupont,  and  by  the  reports  made  by 
commanding  officers  after  that  engagement. 
Thus  Commander  Worden,  of  the  MonUuk  ob- 
served: 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  experienced  serious  embarrass- 
ment in  manoBavriog  my  vessel  in  the  narrow  and 
unoertain  channel,  with  the  limited  means  of  observa- 
tion afforded  from  the  pilot  house,  under  the  rapid  and 
concentrated  fire  from  the  forts,  the  vessels  of  toe  fleet 


close  anrand  me,  and  neither  compass  nor  buoys  to 
ffuide  me.  After  testing  the  weight  of  the  enemT** 
fire,  and  observing  the  obstructions.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Charleston  cannot  be  taken  by  the  naval 
fi>rce  now  present,  and  that  had  the  attack  been  coo- 
tinued,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  result  in  disaster. 

Commander  Daniel  Ammen,  of  the  Patapsco, 
reports: 

I  am  indebted  to  Acting  Master  Tanffban,  transfer- 
reddtemporarily  to  this  vessel,  for  valnabTe  aid  in  avoid- 
ing collisions,  as  it  is  out  of  the  question  fbr  one  per- 
son to  observe  properly  from  the  various  HghtholeB.  I 
think  a  want  or  vision  one  of  the  most  serioos  defecta 
of  this  class,  making  it  impossible  to  fight  them  advan- 
tageously, to  avoid  dangers,  or  to  make  a  satisfactory 
reconnoissance.  Another  question  of  great  importance 
as  relates  to  their  efficient  employment,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  battery.  It  is  proposed  to  batter  down  forts 
with  a  15-inch  gun,  then  it  is  quite  plain  that  we  hare 
to  come  within  distances  at  which  heavy  ordnance,  if 
employed  in  heavy  batteries  against  us,  cannot  fail  in 
the  end  to  injure  or  perhaps  disable  us. 

Commander  G.  W.  Rodgers,  of  the  Catskill, 
reports : 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  even  with  this  severe  fire, 
that  these  vessels  could  be  so  much  injured  in  so  short  a 
time,  two  or  three  having  passed  me  during  the  action 
to  which  some  disaster  had  happened.  This  vessel  was 
struck  some  twenty  times,  but  without  any  serious  in« 
jury,  except  one  shot  upon  the  forwara  part  of  the 
decK,  whioD  broke  both  plates,  the  deck  planking,  and 
drove  down  the  iron  stanchion  sustaining  this  Mam 
about  one  inch,  causing  the  deck  to  leak. 

Oommander  Fairfax,  of  the  Nantucket,  re- 
ports: 

Our  fire  was  very  slow,  necessarily,  and  not  half  so 
observable  upon  toe  walls  of  the  rorts  as  the  rain  of 
their  rifle-shot  and  heavy  shell  was  upon  this  vesseL 
After  the  third  shot  from  the  15-inch  gun  the  port  stop- 
per became  jammed,  several  shots  striking  very  near 
the  port  ana  driving  in  the  plating ;  it  was  not  used 
again.  *  *  *  I  am  convinced  &at,  althongh  this 
cwss  of  vessels  can  stand  a  very  heavy  fire,  yet  the 
want  of  more  guns  will  render  them  oomparativdy 
harmless  before  formidable  earthworks  ana  forts.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  beyond  measure  at 
this  experiment  of  monitors  overcoming  strong  forts. 
It  was  a  fair  trial. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chief  Engineer  Stimers, 
'wfio  had  witnessed  the  engagement  from  a  po- 
sition outside  the  bar,  observes  in  his  oflScial 
report  to  Secretary  Welles,  under  date  of  April 
Uth: 

The  firing  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  very  terrific. 
He  was  not  only  able  to  keep  up  a  very  rapid  fire  from 
his  numerous  guns,  but.  I  felt  satisfied,  was  using 
reckless  charges  of  powder,  which  it  was  clearly  wis- 
dom for  him  to  do.  I  therefore  expected  to  find  on 
my  visit  to  them  (the  ironclads)  at  teast  an  a|>proach 
to  the  destnictive  results  which  had  been  obtained  by 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  his  experiments 
against  iron  targets  in  the  ordnance  yard  at  Wasbin|r- 
ton.  I  was,  however,  agreeably  disappointed  to  find, 
upon  my  inspection  of  toe  Momtor  vessels  next  morn- 
ing, that  there  were  no  clear  passages  through  the 
decks  and  no  penetrations  throuffh  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  or  the  pilot-houses.  The  olunt-headed  shots 
had  proved  much  less  effective  than  the  round  shot, 
not  only  in  confining  their  injury  to  the  indentation 
made  more  distinctly  than  is  toe  case  with  round  shot, 
but  the  indentations  themselves  were  less  than  those 
made  by  the  spherical  balls.  On  the  other  hsad,  I 
found  casualties  had  occurred  which  occasioned  loss 
of  life  in  one  instance,  and  disabled  guns  in  others, 
through  faults  of  design  which  onlT  such  experience 
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eonld  point  oat,  uid  which,  I  think,  can  bo  entirely  re- 
mored  in  the  new  Teesels  now  bailding. 

In  conoln&lon  he  says: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  express  my  firm  opinion  that 
the  obstructions  can  be  readily  passed  with  the  means 
already  provided,  and  our  entire  fleet  of  ironclads  pass 
up  successfully  to  the  wharves  of  Charleston,  and  that 
toe  Monitor  vessels  still  retain  sufficient  enduring 
powers  to  enable  them  to  pass  all  the  forts  and  batter- 
ies which  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Passaio,  which  was  one  of  the  most  bad* 
]y  damaged  of  the  ironohids  in  this  affair,  was 
sent  to  New  York  in  1^  for  repairs,  and  hj 
direction  of  Secretary  Welles  a  commission, 
headed  by  Captain  J*  C.  Bowan,  was  appointea 
to  examine  and  report  npon  the  amount  of  in* 
jnry  she  had  received  from  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries or  from  the  effects  of  the  gale  which  she 
enoonntered  on  her  passage  nor tL  They  fonnd 
that  bat  4  shots  had  damaged  any  part  of  the 
structure  to  an  extent  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention, and  that  only  one  of  these,  a  10-inch 
shot  which  disabled  the  working  of  one  of  the 
guns,  by  deranging  the  gun  slides,  had  affected 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  vessel.  They  also 
reported  that  the  Paasaio  had  not  been  strained 
or  iivjnred  by  the  gale. 

From  a  recentljr  published  report  of  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  reviewing  the  service  of  the  iron- 
clads during  1868,  we  extract  the  following 
table  showing  their  capacity  for  endurance: 


No.  shots  flred. 

I'oial  hlU. 

Katskill 

15-iir. 

138 
801 

41 
119 
170 
178 
264 

44 

•  • 

1,255 

16- IK. 

425 
478 
28 
107 
276 
280 
638 
155 
4,489 

6.771 

106 

Mont^uk  .....««. i«t*tT- 

814 

Lehiirh ••.•••• 

86 

Passaic 

184 

Nabant 

105 

Patapsco 

144 

Weenawken 

18T 

Nantucket 

104 

Ironsides • 

164 

1,194 

No.  shoto  flred. 

WU  proj.  flred,  tons. 

By  Ironsides. . . 
11-in.  by  Mon'rs 
15-in.byMon'rs 

4,489 
8,026 

288* 
218*  1  ^^^  . 
'     653* 

He  adds: 

What  vessels  have  ever  been  snbjected  to  such  a 
test?  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  need  con- 
siderable repair  after  sustaining  such  a  severe  pound- 
ing for  so  long  a  time,  hot  only  that  they  could  be  re- 
stored at  all  to  a  serviceable  condition.  The  force  of  \ 
A-inch  shot  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
Any  one  in  contact  with  the  part  of  the  turret  struck, 
falls  senseless,  and  I  have  been  nearly  shaken  off  my 
feet  in  the  pilot  house  when  engaging  Moultrie. '  AU 
the  little  defects  of  detail  were  marked  by  such  a 
searching  process.  Decks  were  cut  through,  cannon 
were  rooted  out,  side  armor  shaken,  tops  of  pilot 
houses  crushed,  Ac.  But  all  these  were  reparable,  and 
no  vital  principle  was  seriously  tonched.  With  such 
workshops  ana  means  as  a  northern  navy  yard  in- 
cludes, the  repair  of  all  monitors  would  nave  been 
speedily  executed. 

In  respect  to  the  powers  of  their  ordnance 
he  says: 


In  operations  against  earthworks,  whose  material 
cannot  be  damaged  permanently,  but  only  disturbed, 
and  which  are  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  keeping  down 
their  fire,  a  much  lighter  projectile  would  oe  prefer- 
able, in  order  that  tne  practice  mar  be  as  rapid  as 
possible.  Hence  a  piece  of  16,000  lbs.  for  10-inch  or 
11-inch  shot  and  shell.  When  a  number  of  monitors 
are  brought  together,  it  would  be  better  also  to  have 
guns  of  like  kind  in  each  turret,  and  brinciuff  into  ac- 
tion whichever  might  be  preferable.  Each  of  the  mon- 
itors of  this  squadron  had  a  15'inoh  ^d  a  smaller  sun, 
11-inoh  or  8-inch  rifle,  and  hence  the  rapidity  ot  fire 
which  was  most  desirable  was  not  attained. 

Of  their  sailing  qualities  he  says : 

The  speed  of  the  monitors  is  not  great  (seven  knots), 
but  it  is  quite  respectable  with  a  clear  bottom,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Ironsides.  Their  steerage  is 
peculiar,  but,  when  fully  understood  and  riehtly  man- 
aged, not  difficult  of  control.  They  pivot  with  celerity, 
and  Id  less  space  than  almost  any  other  class  of  ves- 
sels. The  number  of  men  reauired  to  work  them  and 
the  guns  is  only  eighty,  whicn  is  very  moderate.  In 
common  with  aU  ironclads  the  scope  of  vision  is  much 
restricted,  for  the  plain  reason  that  in  such  vessels 
apertures  of  any  size  must  be  avoided.  There  are 
some  other  defects,  but  they  are  not  inherent,  and  it  is 
believed  are  susceptible  of  being  remedied  wholly  or 
in  part. 

The  New  Ironsides  he  considers  a  "fine, 
powerful  ship,"  but  defective  in  having  her 
ends  nnplated.  They  are  consequently  easily 
damaged  by  a  raking  fire  and  involve  to  a  cer^ 
tain  degree  the  rudder  and  screw,  while  she 
can  return  no  fire  in  either  direction.  The 
monitors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  equally 
well  defended  on  all  sides,  and  can  fire  in  any 
direction.  In  summing  up  their  respective  of- 
fensive qualities,  he  says  that  the  Ironsides  is 
capable  of  a  more  rapid  and  concentrated  fire 
than  the  others,  and  that  on  that  account  her 
guns  are  more  effective  than  the  15-inch  guns 
of  the  monitors. 

On  the  4yther  hand,  she  was  restricted  by  draft  to  the 
mid-channel,  waa  very  vulnerable  to  the  raking  fire, 
and  the  direction  of  her  own  suns  was  very  limit^l  lat- 
erally. The  monitors  could  operate  in  most  of  the 
channels,  could  direct  their  fire  around  the  whole  cir^ 
cle,  and  were  almost  equally  well  defended  on  all  sides. 
The  defects  in  both  classes  of  vessels  are  susceptible 
of  beine  remedied  partially  or  entirely.  The  defence 
of  the  Ironsides  could  be  made  complete,  and  that  of 
the  monitora  equally  so.  The  armament  of  the  monitora 
oould  be  perfected  so  as  to  give  all  desirable  rapidity 
of  fire,  but  by  no  contrivance  could  the  Ironsides  be 
enabled  to  use  much  heavier  guns  than  those  mounted. 
Tet  when  such  changes  were  made  as  experience  sug* 
gested,  there  still  would  remain  to  the  monitora  the 
light  draft,  choice  of  guns  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest,  defensibility,  and  direction  of  flre  around  the 
whole  cirole ;  consequently  the  ability  to  carry  a  heavy 
battery  into  the  least  depth  of  water,  with  eaual  power 
of  offence  and  defence  in  any  direction,  ana  that  with 
half  the  number  of  guna  carried  in  broadside  by  an- 
other vessel. 

He  observes,  in  eonclusion,  with  reference  to 
the  selection  by  the  Government  of  vessels  of 
the  Monitor  type: 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  designed  to  adopt  any 
one  style  exclusively,  for  of  the  three  vesseb  firet  or- 
dered, two  were  of  the  ordinary  broadside  class — ^the 
Ironsides  and  the  Gkdena.  The  latter  was  qnickly 
proved  to  be  absolutely  inefficient,  and  so  must  any 
armored  steamer  of  that  sizOb  It  is  universally  admit- 
ted that  plates  of  leas  than  four  and  a  half  (4*)  inches 
cannot  stand  the  shock  of  heavy  projectiles,  and  vea* 
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mIs  to  annored  nast  be  of  ewuiidOTable  ioBnase.    I  I  tliiiil:  too  nmch  has  been  ez|>eeted  iJt  BMMitlon 

preflnine  the  department  only  intended  to  baild  snch  heretofore,  and  the  fiMSt  that  two  or  tbree  of  them  irere 

TeaselB  as  were  best  adapted  to  thesenrtce  at  the  soeno  not  able  to  overcome  obatacles  formidable  emoagh  to 

of  war.  keep  out  a  large  fleet  of  three-deckers,  has,  in  a  meas- 

Keeping  in  view  the  pecoKar  exigencies  of  the  case,  ore,  weakenedthe  oonfidenoe  of  the  pnMio  (who  gener- 


judidoofl  in  preftmng 

of  monitors  to  operate  from  a  heavy  frigate  as  a  base ;  than  Merrimae  back  to  her  hole,  and  saved  the  honor  of 
and  if  the  intent  of  the  department  could  have  been  the  nation.  I  am  snre  thai  monitors  wonM  have  done 
carried  out  in  regard  to  numbers,  we  should  now  have  much  better  on  this  river  than  the  old  poop  gnnbosAs 
been  in  entire  possession  of  1^  coast  from  the  Capes  4b^  wbieb  were  built  for  temporaiy  pnipoees  only,  or 
of  Virginia  to  New  Orleans,  including  Wilmiagtoo,  until  monitors  could  take  their  places.  Karthworks  on 
Charleston,  Mobile,  Ac.  elevated  positions  are  diffionlt  to  silence,  it  is  tme,  ex- 
Many  defects  of  both  classes  are  easily  remediable,  cept  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  many  guns,  and  mooi- 
but  some  of  those  in  the  monitors  coukl  only*  be  deter-  tors  are  not  well  provided  in  nnmbers.  Ko  vesaela 
mined  by  the  test  of  battle;  b^re  that»  approzimatloii  have  been  more  sucoessftil  than  the  Mississippi  goa- 
only  was  possible.  boats,  whenever  their  have  been  eidled  upon  to  attack 

retary  Welles  trangmitted  to  thM    body  in  deal,  and  proved  that  in  the  end  the  monitor  prinaph^ 

April,  1864,  a  yolammaas  report  on  the  effi-  from  its  invulnerability,  was  the  only  thing  that  oonid 

ciency  of  the  irondada,  embodying  the  opin-  be  safely  depended  on.    For  this  reason  I  ofl«n  wished 

iona  of  some  of  the  first  naval  authorities  in  *•*  i*»"* »»«» provided  with  one  good  monitor,  wMt 

Vf             .        .     ,   J?      ^       A  J  »i.w«'.«*«»^  «*  which  at  certam  times  I  oonld  have  accomplished  more 

the  oonntry,  moladmg  Rea^Adnurals  Dupont,  than  with  a  fleet  of  such  boats  as  we  have  here. 

Porter  and  Goldsborongn,  and  Captam  John  ^         .  ^           ^ .        »     «  ,   - 

Rodgers.     Admiral  Dnpont  adheres  to  the  ,  The  resi&tanoe  of  iron,  he  finds  from  pewon- 

views  previously  expressed  by  him.  J"  obserration,  depends  more  on  ttie  wooden 

I  am  well  aware, he  says, that  the  results  atCharles-  ^}^  ^^^^^  ^  thickn^s  of  the  .iron  «nd 

ton  were  not  aU  that  were  wished  for,  and  1  quite  that  two  mches  of  iron  <Hi  tiurty-stt  mches  of 

agree  with  the  department  that  there  was,  nevertbe-  oak  will  resist  more  than  three  mohes  of  iron 

less,  much  in  them  thai  was  ffratU^ing,  particularly  on  fifteen  inches  of  oak.    "  I  have,  moreover, 

that  the  loss  of  life  was  so  «nan,  and  tiiat  £he  capacity  noticed,"  he  observes,  « that  where  there  is  a 

of  the  ironchids  for  endunng  the  hot  and  heavy  fire  v„^i  •„  '  ^f„^,^  ^^™.^  -rifi»  *y.^^^  ;«^i>  ;».^ 

brought  to  bear  upon  them,  which  would  have  de-  backing  of  wood  covered  with  three-mch  irjMj, 

stroyed  any  vessels  of  wood  heretofore  used  in  war-  and  that  iron  With  wood    again,  the    resist- 

fare,  was  made  so  evident   But  I  must  take  leave  to  ance  of  the  latter  will  prevent  balls  of  heavy 

remind  the  department  that  ability  to  endure  is  not  a  ^{^Q  from  entering  the  iron.    In  fact  it  is  hardly 

power  to  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy;  and  I  will  iu?  efficiency  of   the  monitors    in  the  foflovring 

prove  the  present  occasion  to  repeat  tiie  expression  of  words : 


fetal  to  their  attempts  agwnst  fcHrtiflcations  having  out-  ^  ^^  ^„,    ^^.3^,;  ^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  i  hope  we  shaD 

lying  obstructions,  as  at  the  Ogeechee  and  at  Charles-  ^  ^        ^^^^  j^  t^e  United  States  wheiVthere  ia  a 

*?V^"iK**r'*  ^***®'  fortifications  upon  elcvataons,  as  ^.^ance  of  an  enemy  penetrating,  supplied  with  two  or 

at  Fort  Darhng,  or  against  any  modem  fortifiwrtions  threeof  these  floating  batteries.    If  tSey  have  not  been 

before  which  ihey  must  anchor  or  he  at  »^  "d  re-  ^,^  ^  penetrate  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  where  Bhj 

cexre  much  more  ttian  they  can  return.    With  even  gong  to  one  were  opposed  to  them,  and  where  they  had 

their  diminished  surface  they  are  not  invulnerable,  and  g,  ^^^^  with  obslructions  placed  in  their  way,  im- 

^eir  various  mediamcal  contrivances,  for  working  possible  to  be  removed,  it  in  no  way  detracts  iWwi  their 

their  turreU  and  guns  are  so  haWe  to  immediate  de-  ^ell^med  reputation  for  efficiency.    Th^  havedone 

ranffement  that  in  the  bnef  though  fieree  engagement  ^  charieston  what  no  other  vends  ever  built  could 

at  Charieston,  five  out  <^  eight  were  disabled,  and,  as  pogajwy  bave  accomplished,  and  though  the  army,  as 

I  mentioned  m  my  detailed  report  to  the  department,  ^^^  /^^^  combinSl  opentiona  are  Sirried  on),  has 

half  an  hour  more  fighting  would   m  my  judgment,  monopolised  all  the  honors,  it  is  s  very  certain  fact 

have  placed  them  all  ^ors  de  eotnbai,  ^^^  ^^  monitora  held  their  own  as  no  other  vessels 

Rear-Admiral  Porter,  on  the  other  hand,  eould  have  doro,  and  under  their  slwlter  the  annywM 

finds  little  to  disapprove  of,  and  mnch  to  praise,  ^^^  **>  P*'*^  **"  ''^^  Buccessfully. 

in  the  monitors.  ^^Ireraember,'*  hesajs, ''pro-  Admiral  Goldsborongh  thinks  that,  as  ex- 

nonncing  the  first  Ericsson  Monitor  a  perfect  periments  have  shown  that  a  seagoing  ves^ 

success,  and  capable  of  defeating  anything  l^at  of  war  cannot  be  covered  with  iron  tbronghont 

then  floated.    I  was  looked  upon  at  that  time  her  vnlnerable  parts,  so  as  to  render  her  proof 

as  something  of  an  enthnsiast,  as  my  opinions  against  large  ronnd-shot  and  rifle^  projectiles, 

were  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  some  the  nse  of  plating  should  be  restricted  to  the 

scientific  gentlemen.    The  results  have  justified  most  vitally  exposed  parts,  and  ahonld  be  "of 

me  in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  the  Monitor  snch  practicable  thickness  as  to  secure  im- 

principle.'*    He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  iron-  munity  in  those  places  agdnst  the  explosive  ef- 

clads  building  on  the  Ohio  at  the  commence-  feet  of  shells  generally,  and  against  the  damag- 

ment  of  1864,  and  thinks  one  of  them  capable,  ing  effect  of  other  projectiles  striking  obliquely, 

when  completed,  of  destroying  every  vessel  on  or  otherwise  unfavorably  to  the  material  dam- 

the  Mississippi  between  Cairo  and  the  Golf,  age  of  the  iron."    A  hull  thus  arranged,  with 

He  adds:  water-tight  bulkheads  and  turrets  for  the  bat- 
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teries,  be  conceives  to  be  ^^  about  all  that  can  tbe  forts  at  Oharieston,  and  also  commanded 

be  done  in  tbe  way  of  plating  with  iron,  con-  the  Weebawken  in  her  contest  with  tbe  At- 

sistently  with  all  the  conaiderationa  involved.**  lanta,  tbns  sums  up  bis  eonclasions  after  a  care* 

Celerity  of  tnming  sbonld  be  one  of  the  chief  fal  oompart8<A  of  th«  New  Ironsides  and  the 

elements  of  efficiency,  and  ^  every  ironclad,  as  a  monitors : 

matter  of  course,  should  be  an  unexceptionable  I  think  that  the  MonHor  class  And  th«  Ironsides  dass 
ram ;  or,  in  other  words,  susceptible  herself  of  »9  different  weapons,  each  baviii«  its  peculiar  advant- 
Kiktn<»  nltxA  •u  a  v%i>olM4ilA  *'  T>iA  vaIim  ftf  •gct—both  needed  to  an  iron-clad  uavy—both  Deeded 
being  nsed  as  a  IW'<«f«^-  _ .  ^ne  valiw  ^  JJ  war;  bnt  that,  when  the  Monitor  class  measures 
rams  at  this  moment,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  jts  strengtti  against  the  Ironsides  dass,  then  with  res- 
overestimated,  and  a  few  of  them  m  each  prom-  ads  of  equal  size,  ttie  Monitor  class  will  overpower  the 
inent  seaport  would  effectually  prevent  a  Ironsides  dass;  indeed,  a  single  monitor  will  capture 
blockade.  His  views  on  this  point  are  embod-  ««a  casemated  veMeto  of  no  ^eater  infividual  size  or 
iIa  ;«  *\. ^  i^ii^Lir.^  Tx.*sM*««r3i .  'V^^  I  ^^  •*  vessels  find  their  natural  anUgonists  m 
led  m  the  foUowing  paragrapH  .  fOTts^it  must  be  considered  that  upon  the  whole  the 

Rams,  intended  purdy  for  harbor  defences,  would  Monitor  principle  contains  the  most  successful  de- 
be  better  without  than  with  guns.    They  themsdves  »«>*■  ^  phiting  vessels  for  war  purposes, 
are  to  be  the  projectiles ;  or,  u  yon  please,  th^  are  to  Of  the  flea-going  qualities  of  tli^  monitors, 
be  the  shot,  Md  the  stoMn  is  tobethepojrder;  and  ji^arly  every  prominent  naval  officer  speaks 
the  effect  of  both,  propeny  combined,  would  be  abs^  ^uk  jr^4-w^JI  y^  «.;m^  «wwi<44«PA  ^{oA>tr/vi.      <£-  o«» 
lutdy  irresUtible.    Gum,  I  repeat,  would  be  detri-  ^^^  distarnst  or  with  positive  ojsfevor.    bee  ao- 
mental  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  also  in  other  respects;  Counts  of  loss  of  Monitor  and  Weebawken,  un- 
or,  in  short,  be  of  OMre  harm  than  good  in  the  long  der  Opsrationb  OF  THE  U.  S.  Navt. 
run.    Besides,  to  fit  the  rams  for  them,  would  be  to  NAVY,  U.  8.,  OpKBATiOWS  OF.     During  1868 
swell  the  item  of  cost  largely,  and  thus  abrid^  tbetr  «:.  anrtttArnna  wArA  mAinfAinMl  liv  tbA  United 
multiplication :  and  the  d&ibitive  plating  wfc&h  thdr  ««  sq^ons  were  mamtamea  oy  ^^^^itea 
protection  would  invdve,  could  be  need  to  more  adran-  States  Uovemment  along  the  Atlantic  seaooaro, 
tage  elsewhere  about  the  hull.    The  essential  points  to  and  in  tbe  Western  waters,  viz. :  1,  tbe  North 
be  secured  in  these  rams,  each  to  a  degree  as  consist-  Atlantic  Squadron,  Acting  Rear- Admiral  8.  F. 
entlyinthdl  the  rest  asp«ctfable,M«g^i^  j^.  2   the  8outb  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rear- 

SrSX  l^rnSS^e^r^^i^Slsfe^  Adnilrai  8.  F.  Dupont,  who  wal  refiev^^  J^^^ 

that  supportable  plating  canaSbid;  a  hij^  velocit;r;  wh,  by  Bear- Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren:  8,  the 

an  an^ie  security  of  machinery;  the  utmost  n^idity  Eaatem  Gulf  Squadron,  Acting  Rear- Admiral 

in  turning ;  a  suitable  bow.  T.  Bailey ;  4,  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron,  Rear- 

Of  tbe  respective  merits  of  the  Monitor  and  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  who  was  temporarily 

New  Ironsides  types  of  ironclads,  he  speaks  relieved  in  July  by  his  second  in  command, 

as  follows :  Commodore  H.  H.  Bell;  5,  the  lOssissippi  Flo- 

The  monitors  we  have  already  oonstructed  and  used  tilla,  Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Port» ;  6,  the  Poto- 

in  iervice,  I  am  impelled  to  reeard  as  open  to  the  se-  mac  Flotilla,  Commodore  A.  A.  Harwood.  i  hero 

nous  ob^Mtions  of  a  mariced  defictenc3r  in  abiKty  for  were  also  small  squadrons  on  the  Pacific  and  East 

general  naval  purposes,  and  in  strength  of  bottom,  seap  Jndia  stations,  and  a  number  of  vessels  were 

IS^l'^.r^iS&^f^^"^^^  employed  in  marching  for  rebd  privateers  and 

water  harbor  operations,  the  object,  I  suppose,  Ibr  OT^  Other  special  service, 

which  thej  were  intended,  theyupdoubtedly  do  possess  1.  North  AtlantU  Squadron, — ^The  opera- 
formidable  offenstre  and  defensive  properties,  viewed  tions  of  this  squadron  have  comprised  chiefly 

%'lifr1?^r  worth,  however,  In  th«^  ^^i^l^^'t^  f}'''^  'y^^^ 

I  cannot  regard  as  entiUed  to  the  extrav£gimt  merit  J^d  North  Carolina,  where,  according  to  the 

claimed  for  it,  induced,  I  »prebend,  in  a  great  meas-  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tbe  omoers  m  command 

nre,  by  conclusions  drawn  from  the  encounters  of  the  "  have  been  sleepless  sentinels,  and  have  ex- 

flrst  monitor  and  the  Weebawken,  Wiethe  Merrimae  j^jbited  examples  of  heroic  bravery  and  daring, 

:S^n^dYn*rth-^^^^^^  ^   i^peDin/the   rebels  and  p^tecting  and 

willing)  reference  to  the  cases  of  opposite  result*,  as  succonng  the  army  when  m  aithculty,  which 

for  instance  the  Ogeechae,  and  the  repeated  dispuys  reflect  honor  on  themselves  and  the  service.^ 

before  Charleston.  go  effective  were  their  services  that  along  the 

*«,..«^*r      .^T      *j        *    ^      *^.^  entire  station  afl  intercourse  with  the  enemy 

The  New  Ironsides  I  regard  as  a  mneh  more  efficient  - 

type  of  irondad  than  ' 

cause  of  her  possesaini 

in  the  particulars  of  i 

worthiness,  rdative  strength  of  bottom,  or  absolute  miles  apart,  flanked  by  extensive  batteries,    A 

capacity  to  enAirevibnition  thereat  ;securi^  f^^  steamers  from  tbe  Clyde  and  elsewhere, 

Sffihlyr^id^tS'leet^lLn^^^^^^  &"'  of  light  draught,  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the 

stead  of  the  use  of  guns  at  broadside  ports,  she  would  darkness,  in  eluding  capture,  but  most  even  of 

have  been,  I  think,  still  more  fbrmidable;  nor  is  she  that  description  of  vessels  fell  into  the  bands 

unexceptionable  In  other  respects;  and  among  them  of  the  blockaders,  or  were  run  on  shore  and 

^lf>T:^S^T2.^^^S^^Z'^  ir^^yf-  „^r  of  *«  operations  of  the 
cm^,  thM  she  has  }ret  been  tried,  in  order  to  determine  blockading  fleet  were  performed  in  connection 
positive^  her  rdative  merits  in  some  highly  important  with  tbe  land  forces,  and  will  be  found  de- 
particulars,  scribed  under  that  bead.  Those  only  ^vill  be 
Capt.  John  Bodgers,  who  participated  in  all  mentioned  here  in  which  tbe  navy  performed 
the  important  actions  of  the  monitors  against  tbe  sole  or  the  chief  part 
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On  Januarj  14th  the  screw  steam  gunboat,  daring  the  year  joint  army  and  navy^  expedi« 

Columbia,  Lieutenant  Joseph  O.  Couthouoy,  tions,  chfefly  in  the  nature  of  reconoiasances, 

while  cruising   between   Federal   Point  and  up  the  James,  Piankatank,  Ware,  and  other  rir- 

Masonboro^  inlet,  was   wrecked   on  the   bar  era  of  Virginia,  and  among  the  inlets  between 

off  the   latter   place,  and,  before  assistance  theTorkandtheRappahannock,  most  of  which 

could  be  procured  from  her  consorts,  was  too  were  attended  by  substantial  successes.  Similar 

much  broken  np  by  the  sea  to  be  got  off.    On  operations   were  conducted  at  Tarions  times 

the    afternoon   of   the  15th,  the   Penobscot  along  the  shallow  sounds  and  inlets  of  North 

anchored  near  her,  and  by  means  of  a  surf-line  Carolina,  and  in  the  Boanoke  and  Chowan 

succeeded  in  resciung  about  thirty  of  the  crew ;  rivers. 

but  a  heavy  gale  setting  in  at  nightfall,  she  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  par- 
was  obliged  to  run  to  sea  again.  Early  the  ticularly  after  the  harbor  at  Charleston  had 
next  morning  several  rebel  shore-batteries  been  rendered  inaccessible  to  blockade  run- 
opened  upon  the  Columbia,^  and  later  in  the  ners,  Wilmington  became  the  chief  port  of  re- 
day  the  Penobscot,  Cambridge,  and  Genesee  sort  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  vessels  of  this 
approached  her.  The  surf  was  too  high,  how-  class.  The  addition  to  the  blockading  fleet  of 
ever^  to  enable  them  to  render  any  assistance  several  swift  steamers,  newly  built  at  the  na- 
to  Lieutenant  Couthouoy,  who,  being  helpless  tional  yards,  or  captured,  greatly  increased  the 
against  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled,  in  risk  of  entering  the  Cape  Fear  river,  by  either 
the  afternoon,  to  surrender  the  remaining  of-  inlet,  and,  in  consequence,  many  valuable 
ficers  and  crew,  forty  in  number.  He  had  pre-  prizes  were  taken,  and  nearly  as  many  vessels 
viously  spiked  and  thrown  overboard  his  guns,  were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  Although 
drowned  the  powder  in  his  magazines,  and  the  enemy  professed  to  receive  constant  sup- 
destroyed  his  signals.  plies  from  abroad,  through  this  source,  captur« 

On  the  morning  of  March  14th,  an  attack  ed  documents  written  by  persons  engaged  in 

was  made  by  the  troops  under  General  D.  blockade  running  showed  that,  in  fact,  very 

H.  Hill  upon  Fort  Anderson,  an  unfinished  few  of  the  vessels  which  attempted  to  run  in 

earthwork  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuse,  op-  succeeded  in   making  the  port.    Many,  also, 

posite  Newbern,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  upon  arriving  off  Wilmington,  and  seeing  how 

single  regiment  of  volunteers.    The  fort  had  vigilant  were  the  national  cruisers,  put  back  to 

no  guns  mounted,  and  the  troops  in  Newbern  the  ports  from  which  they  had  sailed,  or  kept 

were  unable  to  render  assistance.    The  gun-  farther  down  the  coast  in  the  expectation  of 

boats  Hunchback  and  Hetzel,  however,  as-  landing  their  cargoes  in  some  obscure  inlet, 

sisted  by  the  Shawsheen  and  some  smaller  ves-  The  hardships  and  perils  encountered  by  the 

sels,  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and  by  a  well  blockading  squadron,  whose  station  comprised 

directed  fire  silenced  the  enemy^s  artillery,  con-  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  portions  of  the 

sisting  of  14  pieces,  and  by  compelling  the  re-  Atlantic  coast,  were  cheerfuUy  borne  by  officers 

treat  of  Hill  saved  the  fort.    A  nine-inch  shell  and  crews ;  but  too  often  their  well-deserved 

from  the  Hetzel    dismounted   and   broke   a  prize  money  was  snatched  from  their  grasp  af- 

Parrott  gun,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  num-  ter  they  had  driven  vessels  ashore,  by  the  ac- 

l)er  of  rebels.    The  enemy  were  followed  and  tivity  displayed  by  the  enemy  in  destroying 

harassed  in  their  retreat  up  the  Neuse  river  such  vessels,  or  removing  their  cargoes.    Two 

by  several  light-draught  vessels.  exploits,  evincing  the  energy  and  daring  of  the 

During  the  attack  on  Suffolk,  Virginia,  in  fleet,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded, 

the  latter  half  of  April,   the  small  fleet  of  On  July  12th  the  Penobscot,  Lieut.  Com- 

U.  S.  gunboats   on  the   Nansemond  took  a  manderDe  Haven  succeeded,  after  a  short  chase, 

distinguished  part.     On  the  14th  the  Mount  in  driving  the  iron  steamer  Eate  ashore  on 

Washington,    Stepping  Stones,  and   Commo-  Smith's  Island,  where   she  was  immediately 

dore  Barney,  the  first   named  being   at  the  deserted  by  her  officers,  and  crew.     A  boat 

time  disabled,  succeeded,  with  but  slight  loss,  was  sent  in  to  get  her  off,  but,  as  the  tide  was 

in  silencing  a  formidable  battery ;  and  on  the  falling,  this  was  found  impossible,  and  arrange- 

19th  Lieut.  R.  H.  Lamson,  with  the  Stepping  ments  were  made  to  bum  her,  should  the  at- 

Stones,  aided  the  land  forces  under  General  tempt  to  float  her  off  at  high  water  prove  in- 

Getty  in  capturing  a  battery  of  five  guns,  man-  effectual.    At  noon  a  battery  was  brought  to 

ned  by  161  men.    These  exploits  are  noticed  the  beach  by  the  rebels,  the  fire  from  which 

under  Abmt  Opkbatioks.  drove  out  the    party  fk>om  the   Penobscot 

The  part  taken  by  the  navy  during  the  in-  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Kate  wAs  or- 

vestment  of  Washington,  N.  C,  by  General  dered  to  be  set  on  fire  by  shells,  and  was  ren- 

Hill,  in  March  and  April,  being  in  intimate  dered,  as  was  supposed,  totally  unserviceable, 

connection  with  the  operations  of  the  army,  together  with  her  cargo.    Upon  the  departure 

is  described  under  that  head.  of   the  Penobscot    the   enemy  immediately 

In  June  and  July  a  number  of  small  gun*  stripped  the  Sate,  and  on  the  night  of  the 

boats  cooperated  in  the  expeditions  up  the  Slst  succeeded  in  floating  her  off,  the  damage 

York,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony  rivers  under-  to  her  hull   proving   to  be  slight.    On  the 

taken  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  West  Point  morning  of  August  1st,  she  was  discovered  on 

and  threatening  Richmond.    There  were  also  her  way  to  Fort  Fisher,  on  Federal  Point,  the 
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northern  side  of  New  Inlet,  towed  by  a  number  thereby  loosening  the  packing  aronnd  its  base, 

of    small    boats,    and    the    Mount   Vernon,  The  Rhode  Island  was  sevenu  times  signalized 

James   Adger,    and    Iroquois    at  onoe  bore  to  stop,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 

toward  tlie  shore  to  cut  her  out.    The  enemy  the  Monitor  would  ride  easier,  but  she  imme- 

abandoned  her  at  the  approach  of  the  blockad-  diately  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 

ing  vessels,  and,  the  Mount  Yemon  running  the  water  in  her  hold  continued  to  gain  steadily, 

alongside,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  fire  from  The  centrifugal  pump  was  then  started,  and 

the  rebel  batteries  at  New  Inlet  and  Zuk's  notwithstanding  it  worked  well,  the  water  had 

Island,  fieistened  a  hawser  to  her  port  bow  and  by  10^  p.  m.  risen  several  inches  above  the 

by  great  exertions  towed  her  out  of  the  range  level  of  the  engine  room  floor.    Signals  of  dis-^ 

of  the  fire.    The  Kate  proved  to  be  a  new  tress  w^re  now  made  to  the  Rhode  Island,' 

ateamer,  very  fast,  and  built  entirely  of  iron,  which  despatched  two  boats  to  the  assistance 

Her  machinery  had  been  removed,  but  her  hull  of  the  Monitor,  and  at  considerable  risk  the 

was  scarcely  injured.  steamers  came  alongside  of  each  other.   'While 

At  daylight,  on  Aug.  18th,  the  steamer  Hebe  getting  the  men  into  the  boats  (a  very  hazard- 
attempted  to  run  into  Wilmington  by  the  New  ous  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  seas 
Inlet  entrance;  but  being  intercepted  by  the  brealang  entirely  over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor), 
Niphon,  she  headed  for  the  shore,  a  few  miles  the  sharp  bow  of  the  ironclad  came  into  such 
above  Fort  Fisher,  and  her  crew  escaped  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Rhode  Island, 
boats.  As  it  was  blowing  too  hard  to  get  her  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  steam  ahead,  to 
off,  a  boarding  party  was  sent  from  the  Niphon  avoid  being  stove  near  her  water  line.  During 
to  destroy  her.  Two  Whitworth  guns  soon  the  absence  of  the  boats  the  rapidly  rising 
after  opened  fire  from  the  beaclViUpon  the  ship,  water  put  out  the  fires  in  the  Monitor,  and  her 
which  was  found  to  be  hard  aground  in  7  feet  engines  having  stopped,  she  rolled  into  the 
of  water.  The  boat  from  the  Niphon  having  trough.  By  letting  go  her  anchor  her  head 
been  swamped  almost  as  soon  as  she  reached  was  again  brou^t  to  the  sea  and  the  remain- 
the  Hebe,  and  the  violence  of  the  gale  prevent-  ing  crew  and  officers  were  taken  off,  except  a 
ing  the  blockading  vessels  from  sending  effec-  few  who,  stupefied  by  fear,  refused  to  leave  the 
tive  assistance,  nearly  the  whole  boarding  party  ship  and  went  down  with  her.  Several  men 
was  compelled  to  wade  ashore  and  surrender  had  previously  been  washed  overboard  and 
to  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  and  rifiemen  drowned.  At  about  1  a.  u.  of  the  81  st^  she 
which  had  meanwhile  arrived.  The  Hebe  was  disappeared.  One  of  the  boats  from  the  Rhode 
then  set  on%re  by  shells  from  the  Shokokon,  Island  employed  in  the  last  trip  from  that 
and  burned  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  enemy,  vessel  did  not  return,  and  was  supposed  to 
however,  succeeded  during  the  next  few  days  have  been  swamped.  It  was  however  pick- 
in  discharging  a  portion  of  the  cargo  in  a  dam-  ed  up  on  the  morning  of  the  81st,  by  the 
aged  state ;  whereupon  the  Minnesota,  running  schooner  A.  Colby,  and  the  crew  were  safely 
up  to  within  600  yards  of  the  wreck,  drove  the  landed  at  Beaufort.  The  total  casualties  of  the 
rebels  from  their  battery  and  completed  the  Monitor  were  four  officers  and  twelve  men 
destruction  of  the  hull  and  machinery.  A  partv  missing. 

then  landed  and  brought  off  the  two  Whitworui  '*!  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,^'  says  Corn- 
guns,  mander  Bankhead,  in  his  official  reiM>rt  of  the 

The  most  serious  disaster  of  the  year  on  this  disaster,  ^^  that  the  Monitor  must  have  sprung 
station  was  the  loss  of  the  ironclad.  Monitor,  a  leak  somewhere  in  the  forward  part,  where 
Commander  Bankhead,  the  celebrated  pioneer  the  hull  joins  on  to  the  armor,  and  that  it  was 
vessel  of  her  class,  which  foundered  at  sea  in  a  caused  by  the  heavy  shocks  received  as  she 
gale,  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the  night  of  came  down  upon  the  sea.  The  bilge  pumps 
Deo.  80th,  1862.  The  Monitor  left  Hampton  alone  until  7  p.  il  had  easily  kept  her  free,  and 
Roads  in  tow  of  the  side  wheel  steamer  Rhode  when  we  find  that  all  her  pumps  a  short  time 
Island,  on  the  29th,  the  weather  being  then  after,  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  2,000  gallons 
pleasant,  and  until  7  p.  m.  of  the  80tb,  the  per  minute,  not  only  failed  to  diminish  the 
voyage  was  unattended  by  any  special  incident,  water,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  percepti- 
At  that  hour  the  wind,  previously  light,  hauled  ble  change  in  its  gradual  increase,  we  must  come 
round  to  the  southwani,  gradually  increasing  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are,  at  least,  good 
in  violence  nntil  midnight,  with  a  heavy  sea.  grounds  for  my  opinion." 
As  the  swell  increased  the  Monitor  began  to  On  the  morning  of  June  24th,  the  blockader 
tow  badly,  and  the  bilge  pumps,  which  during  Sumter,  while  cruising  off  Smithes  Island  in  a 
the  day  had  kept  her  free  from  water,  were  no  dense  fog,  came  into  collision  with  the  trans- 
longer  avculable.  At  8  p.  m.  she  labored  port  Gener^  Meigs,  from  the  effects  of  which 
heavily,  the  seas  completely  submerging  the  she  soon  after  sunk,  being  very  rotten.  The 
pilot  house,  and  washing  over  and  into  the  tur-  officers  and  crew  got  off  in  boats,  and  were 
ret,  and  at  times  into  the  blower  pipes.  It  was  taken  on  board  the  schooner  Jamestown,  but 
observed  that  when  she  rose  to  the  swell,  the  everything  else  in  the  ship  went  down  with 
fiat  under    surface  of  the  projecting  armor  her. 

would  come  down  with  great  force,  causing  a  2.  South  Atlantic  Squadron, — ^The  field  of 

considerable  shonok  to  the  vessel  and  turret,  and  operations  embraced  by  this  squadron  com- 
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prised  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgift  ers  Honsatonio,  Mercedita,  Ottawa,  Unadilk, 

and  the  northeast  eoast  of  Florida,  and  at  the  Keystone  State,  Quaker  City,  Kemphis,  An- 

commencement  of  the  year  the  greater  part  of  gusta,  Stettin,  aod  Flag,  beside  the  pilot  boat 

the  squadron  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Blunt,  and  some  smaller  Tcssels.    Most  of  theso 

Charleston,  or  stationed  at  Port  Royal.    Early  were  of  the  light  class  of  purchased  vesseLs, 

in  January  the  first  instslment  of  ironclads  des*  the  ironclads  and  two  of  the  heaviest  men-of- 

tined  to  operate  against  Charleston  arrired,  and  var,  the  Powhatan  and  Canandaigua,  being  at 

with  a  view  of  testmg  the  effioteney  of  this  Port  Royal  coaling  or  repairing.    The  Merce- 

class  of  vessels,  Admiral  Dupont  ordered  Com-  dita,  Captain  Stellwagen,  was  the  first  vessel 

mander  Worden,  with  the  Montauk,  to  enter  attacked,  and  was  almost  immediately  rendered 

Ossabaw  Sound  and  attempt  the  canture  of  helpless  by  a  7-inch  shell  from  the  Palmetto 

Fort  McAllister,,  at  Genesle  roint,  on  the  Great  State,  which,  entering  her  starboard  side,  ex- 

Ogeechee  river,  under  cover  of  whkh  was  ploded  in  the  port  boiler,  blowing  a  hole  in  its 

lying  the  steamer  Nashville,  recently  fitted  by  exit  from  four  to  ^yq  feet  square,  and  killing 

tiie  enemy  for  a  privateer,  and  which  was  wait-  and  wounding  several  men.    So  suddenly  had 

ing  to  run  the  blockade.    On  the  morning  of  the  ram  come  upon  her  in  the  haze,  that  it  was 

January  27th,  Uie  Montauk,  supported  by  sev-  imnossible  to  bring  any  of  her  guns  to  bear, 

eral  small  gunboats,  opened  fire  upon  the  forL  ana  further  resbtanoe  being  useless,  Captain 

which  proved  to  be  a  formidable  casemated  SteUwagen,  in  reply  to  a  demand  for  surrender, 

earthwork  with  bomb  proo&,  and  mounting  announced  that  he  was  in  a  sinking  state.    An. 

nine  guns.    The  enemy's  practice  was  excel*  officer  from  the  Meroedita  was  immediately 

lent,  but  under  the  fire  of  the  Montauk's  15  sent  on  board  the  ram  and  tendered  the  sur- 

and  11-inch  guns  their  fire  slackened.    Owing  render  of  the  officers  and  crew,  who  were 

to  obstructions  in  the  river,  the  Montauk  was  paroled. 

unable  to  advance  within  effective  range,  and  The  Palmetto  State,  leaving  the  Mcrceditato 
having  expended  her  shells  die  retireiL  She  her  fistte,  then  made  for  the  Keystone  State, 
was  struck  thirteen  times  but  received  no  in-  Commander  Le  Roy,  which  was  sIpo  at  the 
jury.  same  time  assailed  by  the  Chicora.  The  Key- 
Early  on  the  morning  of  January  39th  the  stone  State  returned  their  fire  vigorously,  but 
iron  propeller  Princess  Royal,  four  days  out  having  been  set  on  fire  in  her  forehold  by  the 
from  Ikrmuda,  attempted  to  ma  past  the  block-  explonon  of  a  shell,  was  obliged  to  keep  off 
adiuff  fleet  into  Charleston.  The  U.  S.  gunboait  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  fiames  could  be  got 
UnadiUa,  Lieut  Quackenbush,  apprised  of  her  under.  Commtuider  Le  Roy  theft  turned  his 
approach  by  a  blue  light  from  the  schooner  ship  and  with  a  full  head  of  steam  bore  down 
Blunt,  slipped  her  cable  and  stood  in  shiure,  upon  the  nearest  ram  at  a  speed  of  twelve 
firing  a  couple  of  shots  at  the  Princess  RoyaL  knots,  intending  to  sink  her.  Me  also  trained 
The  latter  was  then  run  ashore  and  abandoned  his  guns  for  a  plunging  fire  at  the  moment  of 
by  her  captain,  supercargo,  pilot,  and  some  of  ooUision ;  but  before  this  could  occur  a  ^ot 
the  petty  officers.  A  boatV  crew  from  the  passed  through  both  steam  chests  of  the  Key- 
Unadilla  at  once  took  possession  of  the  prize,  stone  State,  rendering  her  powerless.  Ten 
which  several  hours  later,  with  as»stanoe  from  rifle  shells  also  struck  ner,  mostly  in  the  hull, 
other  vessels  of  the  blockading  fleet,  was  got  near  or  below  the  water  line,  and  about  the 
off  without  sustaining  any  iigury.  Her  cargo  same  time  the  fire  in  her  forehold  burst  out 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  taken  in  again,  and  the  engineers  reported  the  ship  tak- 
the  course  of  the  war,  consisting  of  two  oooft-  Ing  in  water  ra^ly.  Commander  Le  Roy 
plete  engines  of  great  power,  intended  for  iron-  accordingly  hauled  down  his  flag,  but  finding 
elads,  beside  rifled  guns,  anna,  ainmsnitioa,  that  the  enemy  were  still  firing  upon  him,  he 
medicines,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneoue  arti-  directed  the  colors  to  be  rehoisted  and  the  fire 
cle&  The  Princess  Royal  was  two  days  later  to  be  resumed  from  the  after  batterv.  At  this 
taken  to  Port  Royal  and  subaequwitly  sent  to  moment  the  Augusta,  Memphis,  and  Quaker  City 
Philadelphia  for  a^udication.  oame  up,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
The  loss  of  the  Princess  Royal  was  a  severe  rame,  enabled  the  Keystone  State  to  get  out  of 
blow  to  the  enemy,  who,  ascertaining  on  the  the  range  of  the  fire.  Subsequently  she  was 
next  day  that  she  was  still  lying  at  anchor  off  taken  in  tow  by  the  Memphis  and  reached  Port 
Charleston  harbor,  organized  a  daring  scheme  Royal  in  a  very  crippled  state,  about  one  fourth 
to  recover  possession  of  her,  and  at  the  same  of  her  crew  beini^  killed  and  wounded.  The 
time  to  infilot  as  much  damag^  as  possible  upon  Mercedlta  also  arrived  there  on  the  same  even- 
the  blockading  squadron.  Accordingly  at  4  ing  without  assbtance,  having  succeeded  in 
A.  M.  of  the  81st  the  iron-clad  steam  rams  temporarily  stopping  the  hole  in  her  side  and 
Palmetto  State,  Lieut.  Rutledge,  and  Chicora,  in  getting  up  steam  in  her  unimured  boiler. 
Commander  Tucker,  in  the  iormee  of  which  Meanwhile  the  rams  carried  on  a  sort  of 
was  Flag  offieer  D.  N.  Ingraham,  commanding  running  combat  with  several  of  the  blockading 
the  station,  ran  out  from  Charleston  by  the  fleet,  whioh^  having  no  gnns  capable  of  making 
main  ship  channel,  and  aided  by  a  thick  haze  an  impression  on  ironclads,  kept  prudently 
commenced  an  onslaught  on  the  blockaders.  aloo£  Upon  the  approadi  of  Uie  Housatonic, 
The  latter  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  steam-  the  only  heavy  man-of-war  then  on  the  station 
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Flag-o£Soer  Ingraham  deemed  xt  prudent  to  re-  decided  niUHiimoasIy  that  the  blockade  had 

tire,  and  at  about  7|  a.  m.  both  rams  took  been  legally  raised. 

refuge  in  the  swash  ohannel,  and  subsequently  The  publication  <^  these  despatches  caused 
anchored  in  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  to  the  eonsiderable  uneasiness  at  the  North.  It  was 
eastward  of  Fort  Moultrie.  They  remained  not  doubted  indeed  that  despatches  from  Ad- 
here until  6  p.  iL,  attended  by  several  small  miral  Dupont  would  put  an  entirely  different 
steamers,  and  then  disappeared  behind  Fort  face  upon  the  matter,  but  apprehensions  were 
Houltrie.  One  of  them,  while  returning  into  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  statements 
the  harbor,  had  her  pilot  house  carried  away  of  this  kind  going  abroad,  uncontradicted  by 
by  a  shot  from  the  Housatonic.  During  this  other  evidence,  might  be  only  too  readily 
attack  the  Princess  Boyal,  which  was  the  seized  upon  by  unfriendly  powers  as  a  pretext 
principal  object  of  contest  on  both  sides,  lay  for  insisting  that  liie  blockade  had  been  raised, 
quietly  at  her  anchorage.  After  the  retreat  and  that  having  been  once  raised,  it  could  not 
of  the  rams  she  got  to  sea,  and  arrived  safely  be  declared  renewed  without  formal  notice 
at  Port  Royal.  from  the  United  States  authorities.      These 

The  raid  had  failed  of  its.objeet,  and  beyond  fears,  however,  proved  groundless.    Foreign 

the  temporary  disabling  of  two  vessels  of  the  journals  or  governments  declined  to  be  influ- 

blockading  squadron,  no  practical  advantage  enoed  by  €X-parte  stat^pients,  and  despatches 

had  been  gained  by  the  enemy.    But  as  the  ftt>m  tlje  blockading  fleet  showed  that  nothing 

latter  maintained  telegraphic  communication  approaening  a  raising  of  the  blockade  had  been 

with  Richmond,  and  could  send  north  their  ef^cted. 

own  statements  of  the  occurrence  several  days  For  the  purpose  of  fortifj^og  his  own  state* 

in  advance  of  despatches  from  the  fleet,  it  was  ments,  Admiral  Dupont  sctbsequently  sent  an 

determined  to  forestall  the  Union  accounts,  official  refutation  cf  the  Beauregard  and  In- 

and,  if  possible,  induce  foreign  powers  to  be-  graham  prodamalaon,  and  the  rebel  despatches, 

'lieve  that  the  fleet  before  Charleston  had  been  dated  Feb.  10th,  and  signed  by  nearly  all  the 

di^ersed  and  the  blockade  raised.    Accord-  commanding  offiows  of  vessels  that  were  lying 

ingly  the  Richmond  papers  of  the  2d  of  Feb-  off  Oharleston  harbor  on  the  morning  of  Jan. 

ruary  published  despatches  from  Oharleston  81st    ^  We  deem  it  our  duty,''  they  observe, 

announcing  as  the  result  of  the  naval  engage-  *^  to  state  that  the  so-called  results  are  false  in 

ment  of  Jan.  81st,  two  U.  S.  vessels  sunk,  four  every  particular — ^no  vessels  were  sunk,  none 

set  on  fire,  and  the  remainder  driven  away,  were  set  on  fire  seriously.    ''^    *    *    So  hasty 

The  following  **  official  proclamation  "  was  also  was  the  retreat  of  the  rams  that,  although  t^ey 

given :  misht  have  perceived  that  the  Keystone  State 

HcA.iN|i7Ansu  LAin>  Ain>  Naval  Fosou,  )  had  received  serious  damage,  no  attempt  was 

CHABLXBT<ui,a.o^i/a»tiarv8i«^is68.    )  ever  made  to  approach  her.     The  Stettin  and 

At  ftbout  fire  o'clock  this  moniioff  the  Confederite  Ottawa,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  did  not 

iltSll^JlS^grf^ff'^n^^  get  under  wayfromti.^  potion  till  after  the 

Charieston,  and  liiik,  dispersed,  and  then  drove  out  nrmg  Jiad  ceased,  and  the  Stettm  merely  saw 

of  sifffat  for  a  time  the  entire  hostile  fleet;  therefore  the  black  smoke  as  the  rams  disappeared  over 

we,  me  undersigned  commanders  respectiveljjr  of  the  the  bar.      The  rams  withdrew  hastily  toward 

Confederate  Stotes  najraj  and  l«nd  forces  in  thi»  qojjr^  the  harbor,  and  on  their  way  were  flred  at  by 

SStS  »o?tre^s:jd';S!;i'^f  ^^^^^^  tkeHousatomc  and  Augusta  imta  both  had 

be  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Go^derate  States,  got  beyond  reach  of  their  guns.  They  anchored 

from  and  after  this  sist  dav  of  Januar^  a.  d.  1868.  under  the  protection  of  their  forts  and  remained 

[Signed]        G.  T.  BEAUREGARDj  GenU  Com'g.  thwe.    No  vessel,  ironndad  or  other,  passed 

[Official]    Tfios,  Jordan,  Chief  of  StoC  ^  "^ore.    The  UnadiUa  was  not  aware  of  tho 

attack  until  the  Housatonic  commenced  firing, 

'^  Yesterday  evening  (Jan.  Slst),''  said  an*  when  she  moved  out  toward  that  vessel  from 

other  despatch,  "  Beauregajd  placed  a  steamer  her  anchorage.    The  Housatonic  was  never 

at  the  disposal  of  the  fbreign  consuls  to  see  for  beyond  the  usual  line  of  the  blockade."    They 

themselves  that  no  blockade   existed.     The  also  state  'that  no  vessel  ran  in  or  out  of  tho 

French  and  Spanish  consuls,  accompanied  by  port  during  the  day,  and  that  no  attempt  was 

Gen.  Ripley,  accepted  the  invitation.     The  made  to  run  the  blockade,  and  conclude  as  fol« 

British  consul  witk  the  cosBunander  of  the  lows:  *^We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  no 

British  war  steamer  Petrel,  had  previously  vessel  came  out  beyond  the  bar  after  the  re^ 

gone  five  miles  beyond  Uie  usual  anchorage  turn  of  the  rams,  at  between  7  and  8  ▲.  x.,  to 

of  the  blockaders,  and  could  see  nothing  of  the  cover  ci  the  forts.    We  believe  the  state- 

them  with  glasses.    Late  in  the  evening  four  ment  that  any  vessel  came  anywhere  near  the 

blockaders  reappeared,  but  keeping  H&r  out»  usual  anchorage  of  any  of  the  blockaders,  or 

This  evening  a  larger  number  of  blockaders  are  up  to  the  bar,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  rams, 

in  sight,  but  keep  steam  up,  evidently  ready  to  to  be  deliberately  and  knowingly  false.    If  t&e 

run."    And  it  was  subsequently  announced  statement  from  tha  gpapers,  as  now  before  us, 

that  the  consuls  held  a  meeting  on  the  night  has  the  sanction  of  tne  captain  of  the  Petrel 

after  the  above  proclamation  was  issued,  and  and  the  foreign  consuls,  we  can  ouly  deplore 
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that  foreign  officers  can  lend  their  official  po-  attack  on  Fort  McAllister.    This  took  place  on 

sitions  to  the  spreading  before  the  world,  for  March  8d,  the   Passaic,  Capt.  Drayton,  the 

unworthy  objects,  untruths  patent  to  every  Patapsco,  Oommander  Ammen,  and  the  Na- 

officer  of  this  squadron."     Prevnous  to  the  hant.  Commander  Do wnes,  participating,  under 

preparation  of  this  paper  the  blockading  fleet  the  command  of  Capt.  Drayton.    The  Passaic, 

before  Charleston  had  been  strengthened  by  by  skilful  pilotage,  was  brought  up  to  within 

the  New  Ironsides,  Powhattan,  and  Canan-  abouf  1,000  yards  of  the  fort,  and  for  eight 

daigua.  hours  withstood  its  chief  fire,  retiring  only 

On  January  80th,  the  gunboat  Isaac  Smith,  when  her  ammunition  was  expended.  Few 
Lieutenant  Conover,  while  engaged  in  reconnoi-  of  her  shots  failed  to  strike  above  the  parapet 
tring  the  Stono  river,  was  obliged  to  surrender  of  the  fort;  but  beyond  disfiguring  the  face  of 
to  a  rebel  land  force.  She  had  passed  some  the  work  they  effected  no  injury  which  a 
miles  beyond  Legar^ville,  as  she  had  been  in  night's  work  would  not  repair;  and,  in  the 
the  habit  of  doing  for  weeks  previous,  and  was  opinion  of  Capt.  Drayton,  the  fort  could  "  not 
on  her  way  back,  when  three  shore  batteries,  bo  made  untenable  bv  any  number  of  iron- 
previously  concealed,  opened  a  concentrated  clads  which  the  shallow  water  and  narrow 
fire  upon  her  from  heavy  rifled  guns.  Lieut,  space  would  permit  to  be  brought  in  position 
Conover  replied  with  vigor,  and  endeavored  to  against  it."  The  Passaic  was  struck  84  times 
steam  down  past  the  batteries,  but  a^shot  in  in  all,  9  shots  being  against  her  side  armor,  18 
the  Smith's  steam  chimney  efiectually  stopped  against  her  deck,  5  against  her  turret,  and  2 
the  engine,  and  with  no  wind,  little  tide,  and  against  her  pilot  house.  In  all  these  parts  of 
boats  riddled  wit^  shot,  she  was  left  at  the  the  vessel  the  bolts  were  more  or  less  started 
mercy  of  the  eneity.  Resistance  appearing  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion ;  and  indenta- 
useless,  the  ship  was  surrendered,  after  24  men  tions,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inchea, 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  It  subsequently  were  made  in  the  armor.  A  10 -inch  mortar 
appeared  that,  from  information  communicated  shell,  loaded  with  sand,  fell  on  the  deck  over* 
by  a  deserter,  the  enemy  had  planned  the  am-  the  bread  room,  crushing  in  the  planking,  and 
buscade  by  which  the  Smith  was  captured,  and  woult  have  gone  through,  had  it  not  struck  on 
had  aimed  at  her  boiler  and  machinery,  which  a  beam.  ^^Had  it  been  loaded  with  powder  in- 
were  very  much  exposed.  stead  of  sand,"  said  Capt.  Drayton,  "it  might 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  1st,  the  Montauk  have  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  This  certainly  does 

again  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  at  a  distance  of  not  say  much  for  the  strength  of  the  deck,  the 

about  1,400  yards,  the  water  being  too  shoal  to  ii\jury  to  which  has  been  so  much  more  serious 

permit  her  to  approach  nearer.    Some  injury  than  to  that  of  the  Montauk,  that  I  must  at- 

was  done  to  the  parapets  of  the  fort,  and  the  tribute  it  to  a  worse  class  of  iron,  unless  heavier 

Montauk  was  hit  46  times,  but  without  receiv-  guns  have  been  mounted  since  the  attack  made 

ing  material  damage.    For  eight  months  pre-  by  Commander  Word  en."    Everything  about 

YioTia  the  privateer  Nashville  had  been  lying  the  guns  and  carriages  was  reported  to  have 

under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  watching  an  worked  well,  except  that  the  concussion  of  the 

opportunity  to  run  the  blockade;  and  to  pre*  15-inch  gun  broke  all  the  bolts  holding  the 

vent  any  attempt  by  the  gunboats  to  cut  her  side  of  the  box  to  the  turret.  The  Patapsco  and 

out,  the  river  had  been  staked  and  a  line  of  Nahant  were  unable  to  approach  so  near  the 

torpedoes  laid  across  the  channel.    She  had  fort  as  the  Passaic,  and  received  but  a  slight 

been  frequently  observed  close  under  the  fort,  fire  from  the^nemy,  who  directed  their  efforts 

ready  to  make  a  dash  if  the  opportunity  offered,  chiefly  againft  the  latter.    The  Patapsco  was 

or  quietly  waiting  for  an  ironclad  to  tow  her  struck  but  once,  and  the  Nahant  not  at  all. 

to  sea.    On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a  re-  Satisfied  with  the  experiment  (for  such  the  en- 

connoissance  discovered  the  Nashville  aground,  gagement  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  iron« 

and  Commander  Worden  seized  the  opportunity  clads),  Capt.  Drayton  immediately  returned  to 

to  bring  the  Montauk  close  up  to  the  obstruc-  Port  Royal,  where  the  Passaic,  and  also  the 

tions  in  the  river,  and  commence  a  bombard-  Montauk,  underwent  repairs, 
ment  upon  her.     In  less  than  20  minutes  the       By  the  commencement  of  April,  the  prepara- 

Nashville  was  in  flames  f^om  exploding  ^ells,  tions,  which  for  many  months  previous  had  been 

and  half  an  hour  later  her  magazine  blew  up  making  for  a  combined  attack  by  the  ironclads 

with  terrific  violence,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  upon  the  fortifications  of  Charleston  harbor, 

the  vessel  in  sight.    The  Montauk  was  struck  were  completed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 

five  times  by  shots  from  Fort  McAllister,  and  the  whole  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  with  tiie  inten- 

while  she  was  dropping  down  beyond  the  range  tion  of  reducing  Fort  Sumter  on  the  same  day, 

of  the  enemy^s  gnos  a  torpedo  exploded  under  and  thence  proceeding  up  to  the  city.    But  the 

her,  inflicting  a  slight  amount  of  injury.  weather  becoming  so  hazy  as  to  prevent  the 

By  this  time  several  additional  ironclads  had  pilots  from  seeing  the  ranges,  the  attack  was 

arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deferred  until  the  next  day,  and  the  fleet  an- 

stibjecting  their  various  mechanical  appliances  chored  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Sumter.    At 

to  the  fall  test  of  active^rvice,  before  enter-  noon,  on  the  7th,  this  being  the  earliest  hour 

ing  upon  more  important  operations,  Admiral  at  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 

Dupont  oidercd  them  to  make  a  concentrated  pilots  would  consent  to  move,  signal  was  given 
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by  Admiral  Dapontf^om  his  flag- sliip,  the  New  smooth-bore  ordnance,  and  many  rifled  pieoes 

Ironsides,  for  the  vessels  to  weigh  anchor.  Ac-  of  English  mauafacture ;  and  as  an  additional 

cording  to  the  plan  of  attack  the  vessek  were  means  of  protection,  the  channel  between  Fort 

to  form  in  the  following  order  ahead,  at  inter-  Sumter  and  Sullivan^s  Island  was  obstracted  by 

v&ls  of  one  cable's  lengtii:  1.  Weehawken^  rows  offlqating  casks  supporting  torpedoes  and 

Oapt.  John  Rogers ;  2.  Passaic,  Oapt  Perciral  other  submarine  obstacles,  and  in  that  between 

Drayton ;   8.  Montauk,  Commander  John  L.  Sumter  and  Onmming's  Point  were  no  less  than 

Worden ;  4.  Patapsco,  Commander  Daniel  Am-  four  rows  of  piles  extending  nearly  up    to 

men;  5.  New  Iionsides,  Commodore  Thomas  Charleston. 

Turner ;  6.  Catskill,  Commander  George  W.  At  half  past  twelve  the  fleet  began  to  move, 

Rodgers;    7.  Nantucket,  Commander  Donald  the  Weehawken,  the  leading  ship,  having  a 

McN.  Fairfax ;   8.  Nahantf  Commander  John  pioneer  rafb  attached  to  her  dows  for  the  pur- 

Downes ;  9.  Keokuk,  Lieut.  Commander  Alex-  pose  of  exploding  torpedoes  and  bearing  away 

ander  C.  Rhind.    The  squadron  was  then  to  obstructions.    Almost  inmiediately  her  raft  be- 

pass  up  the  main  ship  channel  without  return-  came  deranged,  and  nearly  an  hour  was  con- 

mg  the  Are  of  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  sumed  in  putting  it  in  position.    At  half  past 

unless  signalized  to  do  so,  and  was  to  take  up  a  one  the  vessels  were  again  under  «way  and 

position  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  moved  slowly  up  toward  Fort  Sumter,  passing 

Fort  Sumter,  and  engage  its  northwest  face  at3  the  works  on  Morris  Island,  which  held  an 

distance  of  from  1,000  to  800  yards.  A  squadron  ominous  silence.  They  then  steered  toward  the 

of  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Canandaigua,  Una-  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor,  intending  to  pass 

dilla,  Hoasatonic,  Wissahickon,  and  Huron,  un*  between  Fort  Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island,  and 

der  the  command  of  Oapt.  Joseph  H.  Green,  of  shortly  before  8  o'clock  came  within  effective 

the  Canandaigua,  was  ordered  to  remain  out-  range  of  these  positions.   At  2.50  p.m.  the  guns 

side  the  bar,  and  be  in  readiness  to  support  the  of  Fort  Moufti'ie  opened  upon  the  Weehawken, 

ironclads,  when  they  should  attack  the  batteries  followed  shortly  after  by  all  the  batteries  on 

on  Morris  Island,  which  would  be  subsequent  Sullivan's  Island  and  Morris  Island,  and  by  Fort 

to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  Sumter.    The  remainder  of  the  squadron  fol- 

The  chief  works  erected  by  the  enemy  for  the  lowed  steadily  in  the  wake  tf  the  leading  ship, 

defence  of  Charleston  may  be  thus  briefly  de-  which,  however,  upon  reaching  the  entrance 

scribed :  On  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Sul-  of  the  channel  between  Sumter  and  Sullivan's 

livan's  Island  a  powerful  sand  battery  guarding  Island,  encountered  obstructions  of  so  formi- 

Mafflt's  Channel ;  another  large  sand  battery,  dable  a  nature,  that  Capt.  Rodgers  considered 

called  Fort  Beauregard,  between  this  and  the  it  impossible  to  pass  through  them.    Heaccord- 

Moultrie  House ;    Fort  Moultrie,  which  hod  ingly  turned  his  ship  to  gain  a  better  position 

been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  commence-  for  attack,  and  his  movements  being  followed 

ment  of  the  war;  Fort  Sumter,  built  upln  an  by  the  vessels  immediately  behind  him,  the' 

artificial  island  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  line,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 

near  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  about  chaimel,  and  the  force  of  the  tide,  was  thrown 

IJmiles  west  of  Fort  Moultrie;  Battery  Bee,  ad-  into  some  confasion.    The  New  Ironsides,  in 

joining  Fort  Moultrie,  on  the  western  extremity  attempting  to  turn,  was  caught  in  the  tideway, 

of  Sullivan's  Island ;  the  Mount  Pleasant  bat-  refused  to  obey  her  rudder,  and  became  in  a 

tery  on  the  mainland  between  Sullivan's  Isl-  degree  unmanageable ;  while,  to  add  to  the 

and  and  Cooper  river ;  Castle  Pinckney,  built  complication,    the   Catskill    and   Nantucket, 

on  an  island  about  a.  mile  distant  from  Charles-  which  kept  in  her  wake,  fell  foul  of  her,  and 

ton ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  Sumter,  being  for  fifteen  minutes  the  three  vessels  were  in  a 

on  the  right  or  northerly  side  of  the  harbor,  dead  lock.    On  this  occasion,  and  once  subse- 

On  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  in  the  imme-  quently,  the  Ironsides  was  obliged  to  come  to 

diate  vicinity  of  the  city,  was  the  Wappoo  bat-  anchor  to  avoid  drifting  ashore,  in  which  case 

tery  on  James  Island,  commanding  the  em-  she  would  inevitably  have  been  lost, 

bouchure  of  Ashley  river ;  next  to  which  was  Nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  admiral  to 

Fort  Johnson,  and  between  it  and  Oastle  Pinck-  make  sigmd  to  the  fleet  to  disregard  the  move- 

ney.  Fort  Ripley,  a  work  erected  on  an  artifi-  ments  of  the  flag-ship,  and  take  up  such  po- 

cial  island  in  what  is  known  as  the  *^  Middle  sitions  as  might  seem  most  available.   This  was 

firround."    On  Curaming's  Point,  Morris  Isl-  at  once  done,  and  shortly  before  4  o'clock  the 

and,  opposite  Fort  Moultrie,  was  Battery  Gregg,  remaining  eight  vessels  were  ranged  opposite 

and  a  mile  south  of  this  Fort  Wagner,  an  ex-  the  northeast  front  of  Sumter,  at  distances  vary- 

tensive  sand  battery  of  the  most  powerful  con-  ing  from  550  to  800  yards.    The  enemy  during 

struction.  Finally,  at  Light  House  Inlet,  which  this  time  had*  not  been  idle,  and  from  Forts 

divides  Morris  Island  from  Folly  Island,  was  Beauregard,  Moultrie,  and  Sumter,  Battery  Bee 

another  fortiffcation  covering  the  landing  at  and  Fort  Wagner,  the  concentrated  fire  of  800 

that  place.    Within  a  few  days  of  the  attack  guns  was  poured  upon  the  devoted  fleet,  ex- 

the  enemy  also  erected  a  new  sand  work  be-  ceeding  probably  in  rapidity  and  power  any 

tween  the  two  last  mentioned.  The  number  of  cannonade  previously  known  in  warfare.    To 

guns  mounted  An  these  works  was  estimated  this  the  eight  ironclads  could  oppose  but  16 

at  severed  hundred,  comprising  the  heaviest  guns.    During  the  dimax  of  the  fire  160  shots 
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were  counted  in  a  single  minute,  and  officers  whidi,  however,  she  was  unable  to  discharge 

described  the  projectiles  as  striking  their  yes-  but  a  single  broadside. 

sels  sometimes  as  rapidly  as  the  ticking  of  a  At  4.80  p.m.  Admiral  Dupont  observing  signs 

watoh.    It  is  estimated  Uiat  from  first  to  last  of  distress  on  the  part  of  several  of  his  ships, 

the  enemy  fired  not  less  than  8,500  rounds  of  made  signal  fh  withdraw  from  action,  intend- 

ammwiition.  iug  to  resume  the  attack  the  next  morning. 

Placed  in  the  foous  of  this  tremendous  fire,  the  The  reports,  however,  which  the  (Ufferent  com- 

irondads  fought  at  a  disadvantage  which  ren-  manders  made  on  that  evening  respecting  the 

dered  their  offensive  power  of  little  effect.  The  injuries  to  their  .vessels,  the  character  of  the 

confined  space  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  obstructions  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  num- 

manoBUvre  called  for  unusual  vigilance  on  the  ber  and  weight  of  the  enemy's  guns,  convinced 

part  of  their  commanders  in  avoiding  oollisions,  him  of  the  "  utter  impracticability  of  taking 

as  also  in  keeping  dear  of  the  fioating  obstruo-  the  city  of  Charleston  with  the  force  under  his 

tlons  and  submerged  batteries  against  which  command."  During  the  forty-five  minutes  that 

the  tide  was  constantly  bearing  them.    The  the  fieet  had  been  under  the  hottest  ooncentra- 

dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  ted  fire  of  the  enemy,  one  vessel  had  been 

water  proved  an  additional  source  of  embarrass-  wholly,  and  four  partidly  disabled,  and  in  the 

ment.    They,  nevertheless,  entered  resolutely  opinion  of  the  admiral  another  half  hour  would 

upon  the  work  before  them,  and  directed  their  have  sufficed  to  put  the  rehiainder  hors  deeom- 

principal  attack  against  Fort  Sumter.    Upon  lat    To  compensate  for  these  damages,  noth- 

receivmg  the  order  to  disregard  the  movements  ing  had  been  effected  by  the  ironclad  beyond 

of  the  flag-ship,  Lieut.  Commander  Rhind  gal-  some  ii\jnries  to  the  east  wall  of  Fort  Sumter 

lantly  ran  his  vessel,  the  Keokuk,  up  through  — ^a  result  which  confirmed  the  admiral  in  his 

the  others  to  withiii^50  feet  of  the  fort,  where  opinion  that  the  opposing  fbrces  were  too  un- 

she  became  a  special  target  for  the  enemy,  equal  to  justify  him  in  renewing  the  contest. 

During  the  short  period  &at  she  was  able  to  The  nine  ships  of  the  squadron  had  been  able 

retain  this  position,  she  was  struck  90  times  to  fire  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  shots 

in  the  hull  and  turrets,  19  shots  piercing  her  against  Fort  Sumter  in  reply  to  the  thousands 

at  and  below  the  water  line,  and  others  enter-  of  shells,  solid  shot,  and  steel  pointed  bolts 

ing  her  turret.    The  vessel  was  in  fact  so  com-  hurled  agaiu^t  them  from  six  or  seven  different 

pletely  riddled,  that  her  commander,  fearing  forts;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose 

she  could  not  mud^  longer  be  kept  afloat,  with-  that  even  had  Sumter  been  silenced,  the  ob- 

drew  from  action  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  strnotions  beyond  would  have  been  impassable, 

and  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  anchor  out  and  the  fire  from  the  forts  have  sunk  every 

of  range  of  fire.    She  was  kept  afloat  during  vessel  attempting  to  go  up  the  harbor.    This 

the  night  by  means  of  her  pumps,  but  sank  opinion,  however,  was  not  shared  by  all.    XJn- 

the  next  morning.    The  Keokuk  was  only  able  der  these  circumstances  Admiral  Dupont  not 

to  fire  three  times  during  the  engagement,  one  only  determined  not  to  renew  the  fight,  but  to 

of  her  guns  having  been  almost  immediately  recross  the  bar  and  return  with  the  ironclads 

disabled,  and  the  otlier  rendered  unavailable  'to  Port  Royal ;  being  prompted  to  the  latter 

by  casualties  to  the  crew.    She  differed  in  con-  course  partly  by  the  necessity  of  making  re- 

struction  and  strength  from  the  other  iron-  pdrs,  and  partly  by  his  belief  that  the  andior- 

dads  of  the  squadron,  and  her  side  and  turret  age  inside  or  outside  the  bar  was  unsafe  for 

armor  of  an  average  thickness  of  5^  inches,  vessds  of  the  Monitor  class.    On  the  12th  the 

proved  entirely  insufficient  to  withstand  the  whole  fieet,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 

terrible  fire  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Ironsides,  which  anchored  outside  Charleston 

The  remaining  vessels,  though  suffering  no  bar.  returned  to  Port  Royd. 
calamity  comparable  in  extent  with  that  of  the  The  casualties  of  the  fleet  were  remarkably 
Keokuk,  were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  few,  considering  the  fierceness  of  the  enemy^s 
fire  from  the  forts.  The  Nahant  had  her  tur-  fire,  and  resnlted  in  almost  every  case  from 
ret  so  jammed  as  effectually  to  prevent  its  turn-  fiying  bolts  and  concussions  within  the  turrets, 
ing,  and  the  pilot  house  became  nearly  unten-  But  one  man  died  of  injuries  received,  and 
able  in  consequence  of  fiying  bolts  and  nuts,  about  twenty-five  were  wounded,  prindpdly 
The  Passaic  was  unable  to  use  her  1 1 -inch  on  the  Keokuk  and  Nahant  In  some  of  the 
gun  after  the  fourth  fire,  and  had  her  turret  vessels  no  casualities  whatever  were  reported, 
temporarily  jammed.  The  Patapsco  lost  the  The  Passaic  was  struck  85  times,  the  Nahant, 
use  of  her  rifle  gun  after  the  fifth  fire,  owing  to  86  times,  the  Patansco,  47  times,  the  Nantuck- 
the  carrying  away  of  her  forward  cap  square  et,  51  times,  the  Montauk,  14  times,  and  the 
bolts ;  and  the  Nantucket  had  her  15-inch  gun  Catskill,  20  times.  Many  of  the  shots  made 
permanently  disabled  after  the  third  fire.  The  but  slight  indentations  in  the  turrets  and  side 
Weehawken,  Montauk,  and  Catskill  were  ob-  armor,  but  in  every  ship  repairs  of  greater  or 
structed  in  the  use  of  their  guns  only  by  the  less  extent  were  considered  necessary.  The 
obstacles  to  navigation  above  mentioned.  The  Ironsides  escaped  with  comparatively  little  in- 
New  Ironsides  never  got  nearer  than  within  jury,  having  during  the  whole  engagement 
1,000  yards  of  the  enemy^s  fire,  and  directed  been  out  of  range  of  the  severest  fire.  The 
her  chief  attention  to  Fort  Moultrie,  against  capabilities  of  the  ironclads  in  contests  of  this 
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nature,  and  the  opinions  6f  their  officers  and  mander  J.  Downes,  thither  to  prevent  any  dis- 

of  other  naval  commanders,  are*  stated  uoder  aster  to  the  fleet.     The  Atlanta,  originally  a 

the  head  of  Navy  of  the  TJ.  8.  swift  and  powerful  British  steamer  called  the 

In  explanation  of  his  failure  to  renew  the  Fingal,  had  early  in  the  war  run  the  blockade 

attack,  Admiral  Dupont  wrote  *a3  follows  to  of  Savannah^  and  been  converted  by  the  ene- 

the  Navy  Department,  on  the  16th :  my  into  an  ironclad  at  a  great  expense.    She 

Any  attempt  to  pass  through  the  obstructions  I  hare  ^^  191  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  b^^^^ 
referred  to,  would  We  entangled  the  vessels  and  held  what  over  1,000  tons  m  measurement,  and  had 
tbem  under  the  most  severe  fire  of  heavy  ordnance  a  low  deck,  with  a  casemate  or  covered  iron- 
that  has  ever  been  delivered:  and  whUe  it  is  barely  plated  house  in  the  centre,  with  sloping  sides 
•  possible  that  some  vessels  might  hare  forwd  ^  ^^  ^  y^^^^  ^^^  battery,  consistmg 
{fyXlt'LTireffidlb™  Of  two^mch  and  two  T-inch  rifled  guns,  cl 
counter  other  powerful  batteries,  with  which  the  whole  these  the  former  were  broadside  guns,  and  the 
harbor  of  Charleston  has  been  lined.  I  had  hoped  that  latter  worked  on  a  pivot,  either  as  broadride 
the  endurance  of  the  irondiwia  would  have  cabled  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   g^^  ^^^g  further  armed 

X^tl^T^A^T^x^^'riVXtZ  ^ith  a  powerfbl rU  and  had  attach^ ^  her 

large  a  portion  of  them  were  wholly  or  one  half  dis-  bow  a  submarine  torpedo,  charged  with  about 

abled,  by  less  than  an  hour's  engagement,  before  at-  fifty  pounds  of  powder.     No  efforts  had  been 

tempting  to  overcome  the  obstructions,  or  testing  the  gpared  to  render  her  formidable,  and  it  was 

IK)wer  of  the  torpedoes,  ^^w  convinced  that  peiv  ^^i^^y^  ^y  the  enemy  that  her  speed,  her 

sistence  m  the  attack  would  only  result  in  the  loss  of  "^"^'^^   ^j   «"«  «"^»"j    !<**»«  ««     «»t^  j 

the  greater  portion  of  the  ironclad  fleet,  and  in  leaving  heavy  armament,  and  her  ram,  would  render 

manj  of  them  inside  the  harbor,  to  fall  into  the  hands  her  more  than  a  match  for  any  two  vesgeis 

of  the  enemy.    The  slowness  of  our  fire,  and  our  iua-  of  the  Monitor  type.    They  therefore  boldly 

bUity  to  occupy  any  batteir  thi^  we  might  Bilcnce,  or  gteamed  down  the  sound  i^  dawn  of  June  17th, 

to  prevent  its  being  restored  under  cover  of  the  night,  -  n^„^;i  v„  «.^,,^.«i  «.«.«iiL4.^«*»a^  ^w^n^^^n^ 

were  difficulties  oAhe  gravest  character,  and  until  the  foUowed  by  several  small  steMners  conveymg 

outer  forts  should  havebeen  taken,  the  army  could  not  pleasure  parties  who  were  to  be  the  witnesses 

enter  the  harbor  or  afford  me  any  assistance.  of  her  triumph.    At  a  few  minutes  past  four 

On  the  18th,  the  President  despatcned  the  8\®  Y^  perceived  by  the  Federal  irondad^ 

following  telegram  to  Admiral  Dupont :  ISJ?'^!;  ^ere  lymg  at  aDchor  near  the  mouth  of 

„    .              . .     .....        •    «.    ,  Wilmington  nver,  and  they  at  once  prepared 

Hold  your  Position  inside  the  bar  near  Charleston ;  ^r  action.     The  Weehawken,  being  nearest 

or,  if  you  shaU  have  left  it,  return  to  it  and  hold  it  un-     .,      ^  . ,      ^ «    '    ^^a^^^a  «« 

til  further  orders.    Do  not  allow  the  enemy  to  erect  t^e  enemy,  got  under  way  first  Mid  stood  up 

new  batteries  or  defences  on  Morris  Island.    If  he  has  the   sound,  followed  by  the  l4  ahant,   wnicn, 

begun  it,  drive  htm  out.    I  do  not  herein  order  you  to  having  no  pilot,  was  ordered  by  Oaptain  Rodg- 

renew  the  f^nenX  attack,    That  is  to  depend  on  your  ^^g  ^o  keep  in  the  wake  of  his  vessel.     A  few 

own  discretion  or  a  further  order.      A.  LlNCOLif .  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^t^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

And  by  another  order,  dated  on  the  succeed-  then  lying  across  the  channel  awaiting  the  at- 
ing  day,  he  directed  him^  should  he  not  sac-  tack  of  the  Federal  steamers,  fired  a  single  shot 
ceed  in  taking  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island  at  tiie  Nahant,  which  failed  to  take  effect, 
or  Snllivan^s  Island,  to  continue  the  demonstra-  The  Weehawken  steamed  steadily  toward  the 
tion  for  a  time,  and  to  make  '*  the  attempt  a  Atlanta,  and  when  about  800  yards  distant 
real  one,  though  not  a  desperate  one,  if  it  af-  opened  upon  her  with  her  15-inch  gnn.  Drift- 
fords  any  considerable  chance  of  success.^'  In  ing  100  yards  nearer,  she  discharged  both  her 
reply.  Admiral  Dupont  said  that  he  should  use  guns,  upon  which  the  Atlanta  hauled  down 
every  exertion  to  push  forward  the  repairs  of  her  colors,  and  ran  up  a  white  flag  in  token  of 
the  ironclads,  and  get  them  inside  the  bar.  surrender.  The  signal  was  not  understood  un- 
"  I  think  it  my  duty,  however,"  ^e  observed,  til  after  another  discharge  from  the  Weehaw- 
*^  to  state  to  the  department  that  this  will  be  hen,  when  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  prize  was 
attended  with  great  risk  to  these  vessels  from  taken  pdteession  o^  after  a  contest  of  scarcely 
the  gales  which  prevail  at  this  season,  and  fifteen  minutes,  in  which  the  Weehawken  alone 
from  the  continuous  fire  of  the  enemy's  batter-  had  participated. 

ies."  He  urged  various  objections  to  a  further  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
employment  of  them  against  the  works  on  had  been  struck  four  times.  The  first  shot 
Morris  Island,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  knocked  a  hole  in  her  casemate,  without,  bow- 
obey  all  orders  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  even  ever,  going  through,  and  scattered  over  the 
shoald  his  judgment  be  opposed,  and  to  renew,  enclosed  decks  great  quantities  of  wood  and 
if  necessary,  the  attack  on  Oharleston,  although  iron  splinters,  by  which  upward  of  40  men 
he  thought  such  a  measure  **  would  be  attend-  were  stunned  and  wounded,  one  of  whom  sub- 
ed  with  disastrous  results,  involving  the  loss  of  sequently  died.  This  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  coast."  the  first  shot  from  a  15-inch  gun  fired  in  a 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Admiral  Dupont,  naval  combat,  and  according  to  the  rebel  ofll- 

having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Atlanta  and  cers  its  effect  was  to  demoralize  the  whole 

other  rebel  ironclads  at  Savannah  were  medi-  crew  of  the  Atlanta.     The  second  shot  struck 

tating  an  attack  upon  the  blockading  vessels  in  the  edge  of  the  overhang ;  the  third  knocked 

Warsaw  Sound,  despatched  the  Weehawken,  off  the  top  of  the  pilot  house,  wounding  two 

Captain  John  Rodgers,  and  the  Nahant,  Com-  pilots  and  stunning  the  men  at  the  wheel,  and 
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the  fourth  struck  a  port  stopper  in  the  centre,  obliged  to  discontinue  his  fire,  not  being  able 
breaking  it  in  two  and  driving  the  iron  frag-  to  distinguish  whether  it  took  efiect  on  friend 
ments  through  the  port.  The  first  'and  third  or  foe.  The  enemy  were  in  conseauence  en- 
shots  decided  the  battle,  the  former,  as  Captain  abled  to  return  to  their  guns,  and  txie  assault 
Rodgers  observed,  having  taken  away  the  desire  was  repelled  with  great  slaughter.  On  the 
to  fight,  and  the  latter  the  ability  to  get  away.  16th  an  attack  was  made  by  shore  batteries 
The  captured  prisoners  amounted  to  145,  offi-  on  the  gunboats  Pawnee  and  Marblehead,  in 
cers  and  men,  and  the  hull  of  the  Atlanta  was  the  Btono  river,  but  was  repulsed  after  an 
80  little  ii\}ured  that  in  a  short  time  she  was  animated  contest. 

enabled  to  take  her  place  among  vessels  of  her       For  upward  of  a  montli  after  this  no  impor- 

class  in  the  United  States  navy.  tant  action  took  place.    General  Gillmore  was 

The  combat  was  characterized  by  the  Secre-  engaged  in  pushmg  his  intrenchments  toward 

tary  of  the  Navy  as  *•*■  the  most  marked  and  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  navy  was  unable  to  ef- 

extraordinary  in  the  service  during  the  year,  feet  anything  without  cooperation  from  the 

and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  significant  land  forces.    Every  day  two  or  three  of  the 

and  instructive  naval   battles   of  the  war.''  ironohids  bombarded  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 

Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  entertained  Gre^,  on  Cumming's  Point,  to  divert  the  at- 

of  the  efficacy  of  ironclads  against  forts  of  tention  of  the  enemy,  but  escaped  any  serious 

masonry  or  sand,  few  could  doubt  afber  this  casualty.    The  Ironsides  was  struck  repeatedly 

that  when  ironclads  were  pitted  against  iron-  by  10-inoh  shot,  at  a  distance  of  1,200  to  1,400 

clads  their  execution  could  be  of  the  most  de-  yards,  without  material  impression.    Early  on 

cisive  character.    The  Monitor  class  of  vessels,  the  morning  of  August  17^,  General'  Gillmore 

which  had  fallen  into  temporary  disfavor  after  opened  all  his  batteries  upon  Fort  Sumter, 

the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  became  again  pop-  firing  over  Fort  Wagner  and  the  intervening 

ular,  and  were  recognized  as  likely  to  be  of  space ;    and  about  the  same   time   Admiral 

the  highest  value  in  harbor  or  coast  defence.  Dahlgren  brought  the  Ironsides,  Weehawken, 

The  brevity  of  the  conflict  and  the  complete  Oatskill,  Nahant,  and  Montauk  abreast  of  Fort 

disabling  of  the  Atlanta  also  reconciled  many  Wagner,  which  was  efiTectually  silenced  by  them 

to  ihe  heavy  ordnance  carried  by  these  vessels,  during  that  day.    The  Passaic  and  Patapsco, 

the  efficacy  of  which  had  been  a  subject  of  having  rifled  guns,  took  a  position  about  2,000 

some  dispute  among  professional  men.  yards  from  Sumter,  ai;id  cooperated  with  the 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  shore  batteries  in  the  attack  upon  it.  No  ma- 
April  7th,  the  Government  was  unwilling  to  terial  damage  was  done  to  the  ironclads,  but 
relinquish  further  efforts  against  Oharleston,  the  navy  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Capt.  George 
and  as  the  tone  of  Admiral  Dupont's  letters  W.  Rodgers,  of  the  Oatskill,  chief  of  staff  to 
indicated  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  renewed  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  was  killed  while  in 
attack  upon  the  forts,  it  was  determined  to  re-  the  pilot  house  by  a  flying  piece  of  fractured 
lieve  him  by  the  appointment  of  Rear- Admiral  plating.  Shortly  before  dawn,  on  the  moaning 
Footo.  That  officer  dying  in  New  York  before  of  the  23d,  five  ironclads  opened  fire  upon 
his  departure.  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  was  Sumter  at  a  distance  of  about  800  yards,  but 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron,  retired  at  about  6  a.  m.,  after  infiicting  consid- 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  July  6th.  Pre-  erable  damage  upon  the  fort.  By  the  1st  of 
vious  to  this  date  the  demonstrations  against  September  Sumter  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
Charleston  had  been  exclusively  naval,  but  abled,  and  with  a  view  of  removing  the  ob- 
with  the  arrival  of  General  Gillmore  as  com-  structions  between  it  and  Fort  Moultrie,  the 
mander-in-chief  of  the  military  department  of  ironclads  were  on  that  night  brought  up  to 
the  South,  arrangements  were  made  for  com-  within  500  yards  of  the  former  work,  and  for 
bined  operations  by  the  land  forces  and  the  several  hours  a  steady  fire  was  maintained, 
ironclads.  which  was  answered  by  Fort  Moultrie  and  the 

On  July  10th,  the  Gatskill,  Montauk,  Nahant,  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  ebb  tide 
and  Weehawken  .cooperated  with  the  land  at-  setting  in  before  daylight,  the  ironclads  re- 
tack  upon  the  rebel  works  on  Morris  Island,  tired. 

and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  main-        On  the  night  of  September  6th  the  enemy 

tained  a  vigorous  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner.    The  evacuated  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg, 

Oatskill,  which  was  selected  as  a  special  mark  and  on  the  succeeding  day  Admiral  Dahlgren 

hj  the  enemy,  was  struck  60  times,  but  came  sent  a  demand  to  Gen.  Beauregard  for  the  sur- 

out  of  action  in  good  working  order.     The  render  of  Fort  Sumter.    Receiving  no  reply 

other  ironclads  escaped  with  trifling   ii^ury.  he  put  in  operation  a  plan  to  capture  the  fort, 

A  few   days   later   the  New  Ironsides  was  by  sending  the  Weehawken  in  by  a  narrow 

brought  over  the  bar,  and  on   the  18th  she  channel  winding  about  Gumming's  Point  to 

with  the  four  vessels  above  mentioned  and  the  cut  off  all  communications  in  that  direction. 

Patapsco  was  laid  abreast  of  Fort  Wagner,  to  In  making  this  movement  she  got  hard  aground, 

co^erate  in  the  intended  assault  by  the  troopa.  and  so  remained  for  many  hours.  ^  Late  in  the 

The  fort  was  completely  silenced  during  the  day  the  admiral  with  the  remaining  ironclads 

day,  but  darkness  having  come  on  before  the  moved  up  to  feel  and,  if  possible,  to  pass  the 

assault  was   made,   AdAiral   Dahlgren   was  obstructions  between  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sum* 
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ter.  A  seyere  cannonade  ensued  between  ftarther  effort  -was  made  by  tbem  to  pass  into 
the  vessels  and  the  forts  with  no  definite  re-  the  inner  harbor,  notwithstanding  many  of  the 
suits.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  obstrnctions  were  torn  np  and  washed  a^ore 
enemy  perceived  the  condition  of  the  Weebaw-  by  the  violence  of  the  December  gales.  Bab- 
ken  and  opened  upon  her  from  Fort  Monltrie,  seqnent  to  the  evacnation  of  Morris  Island  by 
in  consequence  of  which  the  admiral  ordered  the  enemy,  a  line  of  interior  blockade  was  es- 
the  ironclads  to  cover  her.  The  Weehawken  tablished  by  Admiral  Di^lgren,  extending  from 
however  gallantly  replied  to  the  enemy^s  fire,  the  island  to  a  point  off  Fort  Moultrie.  The 
and  the  second  shot  from  her  15-inch  gnn  ex-  ironclads  were  placed  on  this  line,  each  taking 
ploded  a  magazine  in  the  fort,  which  was  silent  its  tarn  of  picket  duty,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
for  some  time  afterward.  She  received  no  inner  harbor,  and  as  they  thereby  commanded 
further  molestation  from  the  batteries  on  Sal-  Maffit's  Channel,  through  which  the  greater 
livan's  Island  until  the  afternoon,  when,  in  the  part  of  the  blockade  ranners  had  entered  Char- 
face  of  a  heavy  fire,  she  succeeded  in  getting  leston,  the  harbor  was  thenceforth  effectaallj 
afloat  and  returned  to  her  anchorage.  closed.    **  Not  a  single  blockade  runner,"  says 

The  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  by  the  enemy  Secretary  Welles,  in  his  annual  report,  *'  has 

seemed  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  afford  an  op-  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  for  months,  and 

portunity  to  assault  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  the  traffic  which  had  been  to  some  extent,  and 

well  broken  on  the  gorge  and  southeast  face,  with  large  profits,  previously  carried  on  is  ex- 

and  thus  to  pass  the  obstructions  in  the  main  tinguished.    As  a  commercial  mart,  Charieaton 

channel.     The  night  of  the  8th  was  selected  has  no  existence. " 

for  the  undertaking,  and  the  storming  party.  On  the  night  of  October  5th,  the  New  Iron- 
comprising  84  officers  and  413  men,  who  vol-  sides,  while  lying  at  her  moorings  off  Morris 
unteered  for  the  duty,  was  put  under  the  com-  Island,  was  struck  by  the  rebel  torpedo  steam- 
mand  of  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  of  the  er  David,  whose  apparatus  exploded  at  the  mo- 
Patapsco.  The  expedition  started  in  twenty  ment  of  contact,  giving  the  ship  a  severe  shock, 
boats  soon  after  10  p.  h.,  with  the  intention  of  and  throwing  a  column  of  water  upon  her  spar 
assailing  the  fort  at  two  points,  one  party  land-  deck  and  into  her  engine  room.  No  percept- 
ing  at  the  gorge  wall  and  mounting  up  over  ible  injury  was  done  to  herarmor  or  hull.  Th^ 
the  ruins  to  the  parapet,  while  another  was  to  David,  a  cigar-shaped  vessel,  fifty  feet  long  by 
attempt  an  entrance  through  the  lower  em-  five  in  diameter,  is  supposed  to  have  been  sunk 
brasures.  At  about  half  past  one  o'clock  the  by  the  shock  of  the  torpedo,  as  nothing  was 
first  line  of  boats  was  challenged  by  the  sentry  subsequently  seen  of  her.  She  had  a  crew  of 
on  the  fort,  from  which  a  sharp  fire  of  mus-  four  persons,  two  of  whom  were  picked  up  oat 
ketry  was  immediately  opened.     At  a  ngnal  of  the  water. 

from  the  fort  all  the  rebel  batteries  bearing  on  Early  on  the  rooming  of  Christmas  day,  the 
Sumter  began  to  fire  on  the  boats,  the  garrison  gunboat  Marblehead,  Lieut-Commander  R.  W. 
aiding  the  gunners  to  obtain  the  range  by  Meade,  jr.,  while  lying  on  the  Stono  river, 
throwing  lights  upon  the  water.  A  rebel  ram  opposite  Legar^ville,  was  fired  upon  by  two 
also  came  up  and  attacked  the  boats  at  close  batteries  of  field  and  siege  pieces,  the  latter 
quarters.  Seven  boats  nevertheless  reached  being  posted  in  a  thick  wood.  A  spirited  con- 
the  gorge  wall,  amidst  a  storm  of  musketry,  test  or  over  an  hour  ensued,  at  the  end  of 
grape,  canister  and  hand  grenades,  only  to  en-  which  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder,  leavin^^ 
counter  unforeseen  difficulties  of  a  formidable  behind  them  two  8-inch  howitzer  iron  guns  and 
nature.  Instead  of  the  d6bris  up  which  the  caissons.  As  the  practice  of  the  Marblehead 
stormers  expected  to  ascend,  they  discovered  a  was  excellent,  their  loss  is  supposed  to  have 
solid  wall  of  sand  bags  12  feet  high,  firom  which  been  severe.  The  gunboat  received  twelve 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  with  deliberate  shots  in  her  hull,  and  was  considerably  injured 
aim.  No  scaling  ladders  had  been  provided,  in  her  upper  works  and  rigging.  She  had  three 
and  the  men  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  Pawnee 
Under  these  circumstances  orders  were  ^ven  came  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fi^^t  and  an- 
te withdraw,  and  four  of  the  boats  succeeded  noyed  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
in  making  their  escape.  The  other  three  were  The  chief  maritime  disaster  on  this  station 
swamped  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  the  whole  was  the  loss  of  the  Weehawken,  which  sank  at 
number  who  landed,  10  officers  and  104  men,  her  moorings  on  the  morning  of  December  6th, 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Several  during  the  prevalence  of  a  northwesterly  ^e,* 
of  the  boats  were  driven  off  by  the  ram  and  carrying  with  her  to  the  bottom  four  of  her  en- 
took  no  part  in  the  assault,  which  may  be  con-  gineers  and  twenry-six  of  her  crew.  The  »e- 
sidered  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as,  had  the  mainder  of  the  ship's  company  escaped  in  the 
whole  force  landed,  they  would  doubtless  have  boats,  or  by  jumping  overboard  at  the  moment 
been  cut  off  to  a  man.  (iS^^  ARMTOpEBATtoirs.)  of  going  down.    The  most  of  those  who  per- 

With  this  attempt  ended  the  important  op-  ished  were  probably  drowned  in  the  turret  ^d 

orations  before  Charleston,  in  whicu  the  nftvy  immediately  below  it,  while  seeking  to  fSoe 

bore  a  prominent  part.    The  ironclads  co5per-  their  way  through  the  narrow  openings  which 

ated  with  General  Gillmore's  batteries  in  com-  afford  the  only  means  of  escape.    The  disas- 

pleting  the  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  no  ter  was  at  the  time  Ittributed  to  her  hatches 
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being  nncloeed.  Having  a  taU  supply  of  coal  got  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  river  and  open 
and  ammunition  on  board,  and  lying  low  in  the  commnnioations  with  Grant  and  Porter,  who 
water,  it  was  supposed  she  was  put  out  of  trifa  were  operating  above  Yicksburg.  On  the 
hy  shipping  a  sea  in  her  hold  through  the  night  of  March  14th  he  passed  the  batteries  of 
open  hatches,  and  before  the  pumps  could  Port  Hudson,  with  his  own  ship  (the  Hartford) 
be  got  to  work,  careened  over  and  went  and  the  Albatross,  the  remainder  of  his  fleet 
down.  From  the  evidence  given  before  the  being  driven  baek,  and  the  Mississippi  destroy- 
court  of  enquiry  ordered  by  Admiral  Dahl*  ed.  He  then  succeeded  in  approaching  to 
gren,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  cause  within  a  short  distance  below  Yicksburg,  and 
of  her  foundering  was  a  rupture  between  the  communicating  across  the  Peninsura  with  the 
overhang  and  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  produced,  •  Union  commanders,  after  which  he  blockaded 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Monitor,  by  the  incessant  the  Bed  river  for  several  weeks,  effectually  in- 
pounding  of  the  overhang  against  the  waves  as  teroepting  the  supplies  from  Texas  destined  for 
the  vessel  rose  and  fell  in  a  heavy  sea.  She  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Having  been  re- 
lay in  twenty  feet  of  water,  and  measures  have  lieved  from  this  duty  early  in  May  by  Admiral 
been  taken  to  riuse  both  her  and  the  Keokuk.  Porter,  who  had  run  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg 

3.  Eoitem  Ou\f  Squadron. — ^The  cruising  with  a  portion  ^his  fleet,  he  returned  to  New 
ground  of  this  squadron  comprised  the  coast  Orleans  by  wa;  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and,  until 
of  Florida,  from  Gape  Canaveral  to  Pensacola,  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  directed  the 
and  as  no  important  military  operations  were  naval  operations  against  that  place.  He  then 
conducted  on  this  line  during  the  year,  the  ves-  turned  over  the  entire  control  of  the  Western 
sels  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  waters,  above  New  Orleans,  to  Admiral  Porter, 
blockading  duties,  and  by  their  vigilance  sue-  [See  Asmt  OpesItions.) 

ceeded  in  capturing   upward  of  a  hundred  The  capture  of  the  IT.  S.  gunboat  Hatteras, 

prizes.    Among  the  incidents  which  relieved  by  the  privateer  Alabama,  is  related  under 

the  monotony  of  this  service  were  several  boat  the  head  of  Operations  of  thb  Confederate 

expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  salt  Navy  ^ol.  II.  of  this  work,  p.  604) ;  and  that 

works,  or  cutting  out  or  destroying  vessels,  of  the  Harriet  Lane  under  Texas  (vol.  II.,  pp. 

One  of  these  was  sent,  in  the  middle  of  Decern-  774-776). 

ber  to  West  Bay,  where  the  Confederate  Gov-  On  Jan.  21  st,  the  bark  Morning  Light  and 
ernment  had  extensive  salt  works  producing  400  the  schooner  Yelocity,  of  the  blockading  fleet 
bushels  daily.  At  this  place  27  buildings,  28  off  Sabine  Pass,  were  captured  during  a  dead 
large  boilers,  and  200  kettles  were  destroyed,  calm  by  two  cotton-fortified  steamers.  The 
together  with  5,000  bu^els  of  salt,  and  store  gunboats  Cayuga  and  New  London  subsequent- 
houses  containing  three  months^  provisions,  the  ly  pursued  and  overtook  the  Morning  Light 
whole  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  IVom  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  but  found  her  in 
this  point  the  expedition  proceeded  down  the  flames.  Bhe  was  totally  destroyed,  but  the  ene- 
bay,  destroyhig  private  salt  works,  which  lined  my  were  unable  to  secure  her  guns.  The  com- 
each  side  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  the  manding  general,  Magruder,  immediately  issued 
number  of  118  different  establishments,  aver-  a  proclamation  stating  that,  as  the  port  of  Sabine 
aging  2  boilers  and  2  kettles  to  each.  507  Pass  had  *^  ceased  to  be  actually  blockaded,  by 
kettles  were  dug  up  and  rendered  useless,  and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fleet  near  the  same,'' 
over  200  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  en-  friendly  nations  were  invited  to  resume  com- 
tire  damage  to  the  enemy  is  estimated  at  mercial  intercourse  with  it,  until  an  actual 
$8, 000,000.  blockade  should  be  reestablished  with  the  usual 

4.  Western  Gulf  8quadr<m. — ^The  proper  sta-  notice  required  by  the  law  of  nations.  To  this 
tion  of  this  squadron  is  along  the  Gulf  coast  Conmiodore  BeU,  commanding  the  IT.  S.  fleet 
from  Pensacola  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  owing  on  the  coast,  replied  by  a  counter-proclamation, 
to  military  movements,  in  Mississippi  and  warning  all  concerned  that  Sabine  Pass,  as  well 
Louisiana,  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  was  obliged  as  the  whole  coast  of  Texas,  was  under  an  ac- 
to  employ  many  of  his  vessels  in  the  Missis-  tual  blockade,  and  that  merchant  vessels  ap- 
sippi  and  Red  rivers,  in  active  cooperation  pearing  off  any  part  of  the  coast,  or  attempting 
with  the  land  forces.  For  the  same  reason  he  to  pass  out  of  a  port,  would  be  seized  as  lawful 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  this  portion  of  his  prizes. 

squadron,  leaving  the  blockade  of  the  coast  to  On  the  morning  of  September  8th  the  light- 

his  subordinates.    The  inland  operations  of  the  draught   gunboats    Clifton,    Sachem,  Granite 

navy,  having  been  for  the  most  part  intimately  City,  and  Arizona  crossed  the  bar  of  Sabine 

connected  with  those  of  the  army,  have  been  Pass,  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  on  which 

treated  under  that  head,  and  it  will  be  neces-  were  4,000  troops  under   General  Franklin, 

sary  to  give  here  but  a  brief  outline  of  what  Somewhat  later  in  the  day  the  Clifton  and 

was  done.  Sachem   engaged  a  six-gtm  battery  on  shore. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  army  of  but,  getting  aground  and  becoming  disabled. 

General  Grant  and  the  Mississippi  Flotilla  un-  were  compelled  to  surrender.    The  remaining 

der  Rear- Admiral  Porter  commenced  the  siege  gunboats  and  other  transports  succeeded,  with 

of  Yicks9urg,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  hasten-  some  difficulty,  in  retiring.    (See  Abmy  Opeb- 

ing  the  reduction  of  that  place.  Admiral  Farra-  ations.) 
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Other  oasnalties  to  the  squadron  were  the 
destraction  by  fire  of  the  sailmg  sloop  Preble, 
of  the  old  navy,  at  Pensaoola,  on  April  27th ; 
and  the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Kinsman,  from 
striking  a  snag  in  the  Mississippi  river  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  28d. 

5.  Mississippi  Flotilla. — The  operations  of 
this  fleet,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  were  al- 
most exclnsiyely  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  land  forces,  and  are  described  under 
Abmt  Opebatioits.  It  may  be  stated  briefly  < 
that  Admiral  Porter  cooperated  in  the  capture 
of  Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11th,  in  the  protracted 
and  hazardous  movements,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  six  months,  which  led  to  the 
fdl  of  Yioksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  in  va- 
rious important  expeditions  ftp  the  White  and 
Red  rivers,  in  all  of  which  the  gunboats  acquit* 
ted  themselves  with  distinction.  An  expedition 
up  the  White  river  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
made  important  discoveries  respecting  the 
strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Arkan- 
sas. Important  services  wertf  also  rendered  by 
the  gunboats  in  patroUing  the  Tennessee  and 
Oumberland  rivei^  and  dispersing  the  gneriUas 
who  fired  upon  supply  steamers  and  transports. 
To  the  gunboats  on  the  Ohio,  which  in  July 
cooperated  with  the  land  forces  in  the  pursuit 
of  Morgan,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  due  the 
capture  of  that  leader  and  his  force. 

The  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi  numbered  at 
the  close  of  the  year  upward  of  a  hundred 
vessels,  carrying  462  guns,  with  crews  amount* 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  6,600  men.  Thirteen 
of  these  were  efficient  irondads,  88  "  tindads," 
so  called  from  being  less  heavily  plated  than 
the  others,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  de- 
spatch and  auxiliary  vessels,  rams,  &c.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  iron  and  tinolads  in  the 
course  of  construction. 

6.  Potomac  Flotilla.— -Th^  vessels  of  this 
squadron  are  principally  light*draught  river 
steamboats  and  tugs,  and  their  field  of  opera- 
tions comprised  Ohesapeake  Bay  and  the  Poto* 
mac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  where  they  were 
employed  to  prevent  contraband  traffic  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  perform  other  po- 
lice duties.*  By  their  vigilance  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  many  petty  blockade  runners  and 
in  intercepting  rebel  mails ;  and  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  by  the 
enemy  in  June  and  July  vessels  were  stationed 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Wilmington,  DeL,  Annajx)- 
lis,  and  other  salient  points  of  attack.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August  the  gunboat  Satellite  and 
tug  Reliance  were  surprised  and  captured  by  k 
party  of  the  enemy  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock; but  subsequently  they  were  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  a  land  force  under 
command  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick. 

The  chief  naval  incident  on  foreign  stations 
was  the  attack  by  the  Wyoming,  Oommander 
McDougal,  upon  several  Japanese  batteries  and 
armed  vessels  at  Simonosaki,  on  July  16th,  in 
retaliation  for  an  outrage  upon  an  American 
steamer.    In  an  action  of  an  hour  the  vessds 


were  partially  destroyed  and  the  batteries  mndi 
injured.  The  Wyoming  lost  11  killed  and 
Wounded,  and  was  hulled  11  times.  See  Ja.pan. 
The  number  of  vessels  captured  by  the  sever- 
al squadrons  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  Nov.  1st,  1868,  was  1,046,  classified  as 
follows:  steamers,  179;  ships,  16;  barques, 
26;  brigs,  80;  schooners,  64T;  sloops,  181; 
yachts  and  small  boats,  117.  The  value  of  all 
the  prizes  sent  to  admiralty  courts  for  adjudi- 
cation is  estimated  by  Secretary  Welles  at  up- 
ward of  $18,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  those 
condemned,  the  costs  and  amounts  distributed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


No.  of 

GroMomouitof 

Coal!  and 

Set  amoBnt  far 
dMtriboiMK. 

Boston 

Now  York... 
PhilodelpliU 
Key  West... 
Wftshington.. 
Illlnoii...... 

18 
89 
67 
71 
44 
11 

$864,88316 
8,S18,2«8  89 

•1,869,48476 

1,488,962  80 

78,09182 

91,619  88 

$8M8844 
881,168  07 
149,806  06 
188,89165 
11,966  12 
6,998  40 

$889.18371 
1,987,78681 
1,670,518  97 
1,804,068  61 
60,90906 
86,62668 

Total.... 

285 

$6,588,688  40 

607,407  64 

$6,897.97086 

The  number  of  prizes  captured  in  1868  by 
the  four  principal  coast  squadrons  considerably 
exceeded  800,  of  which  about  one  third  were 
steamers,  in  many  cases  built  expressly  for 
blockade  running,  and  loaded  with  valuable 
cargoes. 

KELSON^,  WoLFEED,  K  D.  Dr.  Nelson  was 
born  at  Montreal  in  July,  1802,  and  was  the  son^ 
of  an  English  commissariat  officer.  Educated  to 
the  medical  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1811,  and  established  himself  at  St  Denis 
on  the  Richelieu  river.  In  the  war  with  the 
United  States  which  shortly  after  ensued,  he 
volunteered  and  served  as  surgeon  of  the  bat- 
talion raised  in  that  district.  In.  1827.he  suc- 
cessfully contested  the  representation  of  Sorel 
with  the  then  Attorney-General — afterward 
Chief  Justice  Stuart,  and  was  after  that  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  political  world.  Whatever 
objects  others  may  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves, his  was  to  obtain  for  British  subjects  in 
Oanada  the  right  ei^'oyed  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain.  Conceiving  those  rights 
to  have  been  uigastly  infringed,  he  took  up 
arms  in  1887  to  eiiibrce  them,  and  fought  brave- 
ly, however  rashly,  in  the  cause  he  had  adopted. 
He  won  the  one  victory  at  St.  Denis,  which 
served  to  gild  the  desperate  fortunes  of  the  in- 
surgents. When  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
troops  of  Colonel  Wetherall  rendered  further 
resistance  hopeless,  he  fled,  and  sought  by  pur- 
suing back  roads  and  traversingforests  to  make 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  was  captured 
upon  the  frontier,  and  carried  to  Montreal  and 
imprisoned.  Even  his  adversaries  of  those  days 
respected  him  for  bravery  and  consistency.  Bib 
life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile. 
Beleased  from  Bermuda,  he  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  came  to  live  as  near  Canada 
as  possible — at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  As  soon  as 
the  amnesty  permitted,  he  returned  to  his  na- 

*  The  Bom  of  $89,116.78  allowed  to  cfadOMUits  ^  doon*  «f 
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tive  country,  and  resided  in  Montreal  daring  Edgerly  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  4th  Kew 

hlB  remaining  days.    In  the  year  1844  he  was  Hampshire    regiment,   which    had   been    in 

elected  by  his  old  friends  on  the  Bichelieu  to  Florida. 

represent  the  county  of  that  name,  and  was  re-  On  the  8d  of  June  the  Legislature  assembled 

elected  to  the  next  parliament.     He  became  at  Ooncord,  and  elected  not  only  Gihnore  as 

the  ardent  friend  of  the  party  essaying  to  work  governor,  but  Allen  H.  Tenney,  Secretary  of 

the  British  Constitution  in  its  fulness  in  Can-  State,  and  Peter  Sanborn,  State  Treasurer,  and 

ada.    Declining  a  third  election,  he  was  ap*  other  officers. 

pointed  in  1851  an  inspector  of  prisons — an  The  rerenue  of  the  State  during  1868  was: 

office  for  which  his  professional  career  and  his  taxes,   $187,066.61 ;    loans,    $289,800 ;    total, 

earnest  philanthropy  fitted  him.    In  1859  he  $876,886.61.    The  expenses  amounted  as  fol- 

became  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  lows :  ordinary,  $210,689.82 ;  aid  to  families 

During  the  ship  ferer  of  1847,  he  had  rendered  of  volunteers,  $188,810.66 ;  total,  $894,849.88. 

great  service  to  the  poor,  sick  and  dying  immi*  The  debt  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  end  of  tiie 

grants,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  during  fiscal  year  1862,  was  $786,100.    Daring  1868 

the  cholera  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  additional  loans  have  been  negotiated  to  the 

Health,  he  was  also  most  zealous.  He  has  been  amount  of  $289,800  for  the  temporary  use  of 

once  or  twice  elected  President  of  the  College  the  State,  and  $482,800  for  military  purposes, 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Lower  Canada.  The  amount  paid*out  by  the  State  on  account 

He  died  on  the  17th  or  June;  1868.    Through  a  of  the  war  to  June  Ist,  1868,  was  $1,806,886,  a 

life  full  of  adventures  as  that  of  a  hero  of  ro-  portion  of  which  had  been  paid  back  by  the 

mance,  he  preserved  a  name  unsullied  by  any  federal  Government.    The  number  of  men 

baseness.    He  carried  into  politics  and  officiid  which  the  State  had  farnished  at  that  date  was 

life  a  heart  tender  as  a  child^s,  excitable  and  17,788,  being  her  quota  upon  every  previous  caU. 

romantic  as  a  woman^s.     Possessed  once  of  Gov.  Gilmore,  in  his  message,  stated  that  the 

wealth,  he  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  of  (what  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  over  four  and  a 

he  esteemed)  his  duty  to  his  country — and  is  half  millions,  had  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 

his  later  years,  when  other  men  were  accused  of  State  and  National  securities.    The  railroads 

of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  in  the  State  had  done  a  Mr  business  during  the 

country,  his  escutcheon  ever  escaped  unstained,  year  which  had  passed.    The  mutual  insurance 

•    NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    The  election  in  New  companies  had  proved  a  faUure  in  the  State. 

Hampshire  for  State  officers  was  held  on  the  10th  The  State  prison,  insane  asylum,  house  of  refor- 

of  March.  There  were  three  candidates  for  gov-  mation  and  other  benevolent  and  reformatory 

emor,  viz. :  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Democratic;  Joseph  institutions,  were  described  to  be  in  an  excel- 

A.  Gilmore,  Republican,  and Hairiman,  lent  condition.    The  same  was  the  state  of  the 

Union.  The  total  vote  east  was  66,240.  In  1860  educational  institutions.  The  general  condition 

the  total  vote  was  66,928.    The  result  was  as  of  the  State  was  represented  to  be  prosperous. 

follows:  All  departments  of  business  had  flourished, 

Eastman.           Gilmore.           HarrimML  ,  produce  had  increased,  and  industry  had  gained 

82,833                29,035      •             4,872  L  reward. 

No  one  received  a  majority,  and  Gihnore  was  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  giving 

subsequently  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  which  to  soldiers  in  the  field  the  privilege  of  voting. 

was  divided  as  follows :  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was,  that  it 

iiAn„Wi-«in.                           ^"S***    ^i^ftS**  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  State 

Democrats                               .  8         142  Oonstitntion,  as  well  as  the  law,  which  requues 

The  vote  formemWaof  Congreaswas  asfol-  *^|Pi^°"*  ?f,^!JSj!' l^^t^^^ 


lows: 


Some  popular  disturbances  arose  in  the  State 


Republican.  Dcmocmt  *"™g  Ae  draft  for  soldiers.    Some  of  the 

1st  District,  Eastman. .  11.979   Marcy. ........  12,059  towns  of  the  State  had  previously  furnished  an 

2d      **      Rollins....  10,366   George..'.....    9,999  excess  above  their  quota,  and  considered  the 

8d      "      Patterson.  10,847   Bums 10,571  ^g£t  upon  them  under  such  circumstances  as 

On  the  26th,  the  following  order  was  pub-  peculiarly  burtiiensome.    Upon  the  represent- 

lished  in  the  *^  Independent  Democrat,"  at  Con-  ation  of  the  facts  to  the  War  Department,  the 

cord :  promise  was  given  by  the  provost-marshal-gen- 

Sptcial  Ordert,  No,  119.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  surplus  men  should  be  discharged 

Was  Depa«tii«xt,  A wrTlKx-GMnsRAL's  o^ncl^ ;  in  Booh  towns  from  the  number  taken  by  the 

Wa8biii«tok,  Matxh  18M,  1868.    $  draft    The  governor  thereupon  promised  this 

To  th4  Governor  of  Iftw  Hamp8hir4 :  *  remittance  to  the  towns.    But  when  the  at- 

^,  _     ^.     ,,       I'J"*^?-^  .J    X   ^i-     1. 11     .  tempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  plan  the  dif- 

.^^'J'^^j  irj-^a  ^JvirorSf  ficufties  were  found  to.be  so  great  that  it  w^ 

United  Stotes.  *  *  *         *         *  impossible  to  execute  it.    At  Jackson  a  mob 

Lient.  A.  J.  Edfferly,  4th  New  Hampshire  erolunteers,  burned  the  Forest  Vale  House,  half  way  be- 

for  circnlating  Copperhead  tickets,  and  doing  all  in  bis  tween   the   Orawford   and   Qlen  Houses,  and 

itotl^  ^  promote  »«  success  of  the  rebel  cause  in  his  gtoned  the  agents  of  the  marshal  engaged  in 

By  Older  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  notifying  the  drafted  men.    The  loss  of  prop- 

L.  i^UOHAS,  AcUutant-aeneral.  erty  was  valued  at  (8,000.    In  Portsmouth  A 
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digturbanoe  also  took  place.    (See  Riots.)  The  writ,  except  under  the  express  tuthoritj  of  Coo- 

deciaion  of  the  department  waa,  howeyer,  ao-  ^■•».    , ..     ,.  ^  ^*  « a*.*—  v-  «v^  a-^i^i^ 

^^x^^^^A  ;-*  «!.<«»  *k«.  ^:^.,««««*rr:..^  .r..,^^  A,!!-.        Affsinst  the  creation  of  new  States  by  the  division 

qmesced  m  when  the  circumatances  were  foUy  ^^  eiisting  ones,  or  in  any  other  manner  not  dearly 

understood.  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  against  the  right 

NEW  JERSEY.     At  the  session  of  the  Leg-  of  aeeession  as  praetioally  admitted  by  the  action  of 

islatare  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  a  S?°P^.°  «*P»**»°«  «  » »»«^  State  a  portion  of  the 

series  of  resolutions  were  passed  which  were  ^  AlaLtZ^pSwer  assumed  in  the  proclamation  of 

mtended  to  express  the  views  of  the  majority  the  President  made  January  1st,  1868,  by  which  aU 

of  the  Toters  on  pahiio  affairs.    The  series  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and  parts  of  States  are 

passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  yeas  to  8  forever  set  free ;  and  agamet  the  expenditure  of  the 

Says,  and  the  House  by  88  yeas  to  18  nays.  P?^i^^  "^°?J»  ^V^l^A^^^'J^XlJ^^h^^v^^ 

nru^         ,   ..  J    1  av  X    Ai.^    o*^x^   :«.  support  at  auy  time,  uudcr  auy  prctenco  wHateveT ; 

The  resolutions  declare  that  the  State  m  J^oBt  any  and  every  exercise  of  power  upon  the 
promptly  answering  all  the  calls  for  troops,  part  of  the  Federal  GoTemment  that  is  not  deariy 
believed  and  confided  in  the  declarations  of  the  given  and  expressed  in  the  Federal  Constitution— re- 
President  made  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  S!"'^*?«*,^**n^^e*'r""*^*^^^^*K^)*'K*^1*^^ 
;«  ♦!.«  -^.^i»4.:^..-  ^^n^«^»<..\v^.«^ii  T«i^  i oai  .  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
in  the  resolutions  of  Congress  passed  July,  1861 ;  g^^^es,  are  reserved  to  tile  SUtes  respecttvely,  or  to 
and  that,  having  waited  with  patience  and  for-  the  people." 

bearance  for  the  redemption  of  these  pledges,       4r  And  bs  it  utaolud^  That  the  aneqnalled  prompi- 

she  conceives  it  to  be  her  soiemn  duty  to  urge  »«» "^^  ''^ijj'  New  Jersey  has  responded  to  every 

«T«#vT.  4-i%<^  -Um^tAA^^^  ««.;i  n^n«n.^a«  \^  ♦k-  ««»^4>  Call  made  by  the  President  and  Congress  for  men  and 

upon  the  PwBidenfc  and  Congress  in  the  most  ^        has  W  occasioned  by  no  lurking  animosity 

respectful  but  decided  manner  the  redemption  to  the  States  of  the  South  or  the  rights  of  her  people; 
of  the  pledges  under  which  the  troops  of  the  no  disposition  to  wrest  from  them  any  of  their  rights^ 
State  entered  upon  and  have  continued  in  the  privileges,  or  property,  but  simply  to  assi^  in  main- 
contest:  and  as  the  devotion  of  the  State  to  taimng^  as  8he"has  ever  behoved  and  still  belwves  it 
ovMi/«9»,  ou**  oo  «u«7  «AVTvuAvu  vm  »ii^  »M»««y  vv  ^  be  her  duty  to  do,  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 

the  sacred  cause  of  perpetuating  the  Union  and  constitution ;  ind  while  abating  nauiht  in  her  devo- 

maintaining  the  Constitution  has  been  untaint-  tion  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  dignity  and 

ed,  in  any  degree,  by  infidelity,  bigotry,  section-*  power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  at  no  time  siooe  the 

alism,  or  partisanship,  she  now,  in  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  has  this  Stote  been 

A.uk  Vv»:«irt«ii«  -rM^ltJk    ^fi  ♦1*1  ^lo^o^^..  *«,!  Other  than  wilhng  to  terminate,  peacefully  and  hon- 

faith  originally  plighted,  of  the  disasters  and  drably  to  all,  a  wtr  unnecessary  iS  its  origin,  fraught 

disgrace   that  have  marked  the    steps  of  a  with  horror  and  suffering  in  its  prosecution,  and  ne- 

changed  and  changing  policy,  and  of  the  im-  oessarily  dangerous  to  the  liberues  of  all  in  its  con- 

minent  dangers  that  threaten  the  national  ex-  tinuanoe.  ,    ^  ^  .  .^    ,    . ,  . 

i8ten«s  «rg^  njon  the  President  and  Oongre«  suU^o^N^w  t^^'j^le^'Vll  aW?"o^^^ 

a  return  and  adherence  to  the  origmal  policy  commissioners  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 

of  the  administration,   as  the  only  means  by  ment  to  meet  commiBsioners  similariy  appointed  by 

which  the  Union  can  be  restored,  and  the  the  insurgent  States,  to  convene  in  some  suitable 

nation  saved.  The  other  resolutions  were  thus  V}^  ^^i^  *  P"'^**'"  ^i  •^5"'*^^"^  whether  any,  and 
AVTkPoaaA/l  •  if  any  what  plan  may  be  adopted,  consistent  with  the 
espressea .  jj^^^^^  ^^^  dignity  of  the  National  Government  by 
8.  And  he  it  rmohedy  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  whiSfa  the  present  civil  war  may  be  brought  to  a  close, 
of  the  people  of  this  State  that  the  war  power  within  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity,  honor,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution  is  ample  for  any  and  all  dignity  of  the  Federal  Govemment,l>ut,  as  an  indica- 
emergencies,  and  that  all  assumptioos  of  power,  under  tion  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  adhering  States, 
whatever  plea,  beyond  that  conrerred  by  the  Constitu-  would  in  any  event  tend  to  strengthen  us  in  toe  opin- 
tion,  is  without  warrant  or  authority,  and  if  permitted  ion  of  other  nations;  and  hoping,  as  we  sincerely  do^ 
to  continue  without  remonstrance  will  finally  encom-  that  the  Southern  States  would  reciprocate  the  peace- 
pass  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  ful  indications  thus  evinced ;  and  believing,  as  we  do, 
the  death  of  the  republic ;  and,  therefore,  to  tne  end  that  under  the  blessing  of  God  great  benefits  would 
that  in  any  event  the  matured  and  deliberate  sense  of  arise  from  such  a  conference,  we  most  earnestly 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  may  be  known  and  declared^  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
we  their  representatives,  in  Senate  and  General  As-  Government  of  the  United  States  and  request  its  co- 
sembly  convened,  do,  in   their  name  and   in  their  operation  therein. 

solemn  "rotest""^  *^*  ^^^"^  Government  thU  our        j^o  draft'took  place  in  the  State.    The  quota 

°Aga°nTa^wir  waged  with  the  insurgent  States  for  **  ^^  ^^^  the  draft  was  made  was   8,783; 

the  accomplishment  of  unconstitutional   or  partisan  these  were  raised  by  volunteering.     Up  to  the 

purposes;  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  number  of  troops 

Against  a  war  which  has  for  its  object  the  subjn^-  which  the  State  had  been  called  upon  to  fur- 

Mffi'con^.^u'o'^  ""'  •  "'"  *"  ""*"  '^'^"  »«^  was  27,199,  and  the  number  of  men  far- 

Against  proclamations  from  any  source  by  which,  nished  up  to  that  time  was  80,314.     Liberal 

under  the  jplea  of  *<  military  necessity,"  persons  in  hounties  were  paid  by  the  counties  and  cities, 

States  and  Territories,  sustaining  the  Federal  Govern-  wliich  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  State, 

ment,  Md  beyond  the  necessary  military  lines,  are  held  An  enrolment  of  the  citizens  made  in  antici- 

'*l^^t\'Jh^jrmrnltS^^^^^^  Pationof  a  draft,  returned  the  number  in  the 

law  in  SUtes,  Territories,  or  districts  not  in  a  state  of  State  hable  to  military  duty  71,697. 
insurrection :  No  eleciion  for  State  officers  was  held  during 

Against  all  arrests  without  warrant;  against  the  the  v  ear.      County  officers  and  members  of  the 

i\^9  public  safety  does  not  require  it,"  and  against  the  o'  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly,      IhlS  DOdy 

assumption  of  power  by  any  parson  to  suspend  sooh  Was  dinded  as  follows: 
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P     , ..                                                     •  the  important  consideration  as  to  the  right  of 

DKrS2*f'.*//.V.V.''!'/.V.Vru               iO  *^  Federal  Government  to  enter  a  State  and 

** give  certain  privileges  to  a  corporation  con- 

The  balance  in  the  State  Treasnrj  at  the  be-  trolled  by  its  Jocal  laws.    By  m^ans  of  their 

ginning  of  the  year  was  (92,084.     The  State  ronte  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Company  had 

as  no  debt  of  consequence  except  that  con-  transported  troops  and  freight  from  Philadel« 

tracted  as  war  expenses.    The  local   Institn-  phia  to  New  York,  bnt  were  e^oined  from 

tions  were  prosperous  daring  the  year.    On  continuing  to  do  the  same  by  the  chancellor 

*the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  troops  of  the  of  New  Jersey,  who  ordered  the  payment  to 

State  were  promptly  sent  to  repel  the  enemy,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  of  ^ 

{See  Abmy  OpBRiLTioNS.)  all  snms  received  by  said  Delaware  and  Rari- 

The  railroad  system  of  the  State  has  attracted  tan  Company,  on  the  gronnd  that  an  act  of 

mnch  attention.     Sitaated  geographically  as  the  State  makes  it  nnlawM  for  any  road  to 

the  State  is,  between  the  great  cities  of  New  be  constmcted  during  the  existence  of  the 

York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  States  in  which  Camden  and  Amboy  charter,  ^' which  shall  be 

those  cities  are  located,  the  route  of  communi-  intended  to  carry  passengers  and  merchandise 

cation  necessarily  passes  over  her  territory,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,''  without 

This  embraces  likewise  the  principal  portion  the  consent  of  the  said  Camden  and  Amboy 

of  the  communication  by  land  between  the  C<^pany. 

north  and  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  According  to  their  report  the  committee  of 
country.  Four  rivers  of  some  importance  inter-  Congress  find  that  fh>ra  September  1st,  1862, 
sect  this  route,  viz.:  the  Hackensack,  the  Pas-  to  June  1st,  1868,  there  were  transported  over 
saic,  Raritan  and  Delaware.  The  necessity  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Bay  Company's  road 
an  easy  communication  between  the  above  seventeen  thonsand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
cities  was  so  manifest  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  to  eight  men,  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  horses, 
be  considered  a  work  of  national  importance,  and  eight  hundred  and  six  thousand  two  hun- 
and  deserving  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern-  dred  and  forty-five  pounds  of  freight,  by  order 
ment.    Congress,  however,  refused  to  author-  of  the  Government. 

izo  any  expenditure  for  such  an  object.  Thirty  They  also  find  that  Congress  has  five  times 
years  ago,  when  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  exercised  the  power  of  establishing  post-roads, 
canal  and  the  Camden-Amboy  railroad  were  1st  In  the  case  of  th%  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
chartered,  the  projects  were  considered  to  be  at  Wheeling  and  Bridgeport,  Virginia,  which 
so  visionary  that  the  charters  could  with  great  law  was  snstftined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  2d. 
difficulty  be  given  away  by  the  State.  Indeed  In  a  special  law  of  Congress  declaring  that  all 
they  could  not  be  given  away  upon  terms  on  railroads  in  the  United  States  shall  be  post- 
which  capitalists  were  then  willing  to  accept  routes.  8d.  Act  of  1868,  where  that  legiAation 
them  unless  they  were  impregnably  protected  is  reaffirmed.  4th.  In  an  act  declaring  a 
from  competition*  This  protection  was  thus  bridge  partly  constructed  across  the  Ohio  river 
given  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  with-  at  SteubenvOle,  Ohio,  to  be  a  lawftil  structure, 
out  it  neither  railroad  nor  canal  would  liave  6th.  In  tiie  act  of  1868,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
then  been  built.  On  the  fares  paid  by  passen-  dent  to  seize  any  railroad  when  the  public 
gers  and  merchandise  which  pass  over  the  safety  may  require  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  con- 
railroad  and  oflnd  a  percentage  is  paid,  whic^  sidered  a  part  of  the  military  establishment  of 
amounts  to  (200,000  on  the  thousands  of  pas-  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  post-road.  The 
sengers  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  merchan-  committee  then  proceeded  to  ai^e  from  article 
dise  thus  transported.  In  principle  the  tolls  1,  section  8,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  paid  into  the  treasury  of  New  York  that  Congress  "  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
from  the  business  done  on  her  canals,  is  sim-  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
liar  to  those  which  New  Jersey  exacts  for  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes," 
business  done  on  her  public  works.  The  fares  and  quote  at  length  views  of  the  Supreme 
on  these  routes  are  as  low  or  lower  than  those  Court  in  cases  arising  under  that  clause.  The 
on  any  other  works  in  the  country.  The  final  committee  then  present  a  record  of  the  action 
success  of  th#  companies  chartered  in  1880  of  Congress,  the  various  State  Legislatures,  etc., 
has  been  such  as  enabled  them  to  assist  in  for  better  railway  connection  from  New  York 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  all  parts  of  to  Washington. 

the  State.  NEW  YORK.     On  the  first  day  of  1868, 

An  application  was  made  to  Congres^t  the  Horatio  Seymoar,  who  had  been  previously 

session  commencing  in    December,  1868,  to  elected,   was   inaugurated   governor  of  New 

declare  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  railroad  a  York.    On  this  occasion,  in  his  brief  inaugural 

post  and'  military  road  of  the  United  States,  address,  after  complimenting  Governor  Morgan 

This  road  runs  from  Keyport,  on  Raritan  Bay,  (then  retiring)  on  tiie  manner  in  which  he  had 

to  the  Delaware  river  opposite  Dover,  but  discharged  his  duties,  Governor  Seymour  said : 

is  completed  to  its  intersection  with  a  road  « „       . .         ,                       , ,          ,      . 

from  PhU^elphia  to  AtlanUo  City.    A  com-  .ii'»::rj^4&rit5t'ro?ll»^^^^^^^^^^^ 

miitee  of  the  House  reported  unanimously  m  ^jth  all  its  grants,  restrictions,  and  gacranteeB,  and  I 

favor  of  the  application.  The  question  involved  shall  support  itr 
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I  bare  also  sworn  to  support  another  Constitution —    ernor,  in  a  letter  to  the  President^  referred  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Nejf  York-with  all  iU    the  provision  of  tlie  Enrolment  Act,  which  re- 

•  ThTve  s' o^l^tithf^^^^^^  duties  of  the    quires  tljat  the  qnot^  shonld  be  so  assigned  as 

office  of  Go?ernor  of  this  State,  and  wUh.  jour  aid  they  to  eqaalize  the  number  among  the  districts  of 
shall  be  faithfully  performed.  These  Constitutions  and  the  several  States,  allowing  for  those  already 
laws  are  meant  for  the  guidance  of  official  conduct  and    furnished,  and  for  the  time  of  service.    New 

foryourprotection  and  welfare.  y  j^  ^iad  liitherto  furnished  a  surplus,  and 
The  first  law  I  find  recorded  for  my  obserranoe  is  *"*■'  ""**  ^Mwiic*w  iii*iii»^w  a  o^i^juo,  uuu 
that  which  declares  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Got-  vas  entitled  to  credit,  said  the  governor,  but 
emor  to  maintain  and  defend  the  soTereigntjT  and  juris-  the  statement  of  the  provost-marshal  did  not> 
diction  of  this  State/'  and  the  most  markea  liyunction  agree  with  the  records  of  the  State  aclJQtant- 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  ExMutiT^  general's  office.  Ue  therefore  asked  that  the 
take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed."  S««^«^«  r.^  *i»^  ^^^  ^ffi^^»  ^i^U*^  k«  ^^.^^^^.^a 
These  Constitutions  do  not  conflict ;  the  line  of  sep-  jecords  of  the  two  offices  might  be  compared, 
aration  between  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  He  also  asked  that  the  draft  might  be  suspend- 
which  each  imposes  is  well  defined.  They  do  not  em-  ed,  as  it  had  been  elsewhere,  until  the  results 
barrws  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  citizens  of  recruiting,  then  actively  going  on  in  the 
or  ofhcials.  g^^^  should  be  apparent.  He  also  stated  that 
After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  quiet  transfer  of  *^  it  was  believed  by  at  least  one  half  of  the 
power  from  one  political  organization  to  an-  people  of  the  loyal  States  that  the  Conscription 
other,  and  the  expression  of  the  hope  that,  be-  Act  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Supreme 
fore  the  end  of  two  years,  the  nation  would  be  Constitutional  Law,"  and  therefore  ^'earnestly 
again  united  and  glorious,  and  thanks  to  the  urged  that  the  Government  interpose  no  ob- 
assemblage,  the  governor  withdrew.  During  structions  to  the  earliest  practical  decision  up- 
the  year  which  Tie  had  thus  commenced,  the  on  this  point."  He  said:  "  Our  accustomed  pro- 
governor  was  called  upon  to  encounter  some  cednres  give  to  our  citizens  the  right  to  bring 
new  questions  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  all  questions  affecting  personal  liberty  or  corn- 
fairs  of  the  State.  The  most  exciting  of  these  pulsory  service  in  a  direct  and  summary  man- 
arose  out  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ner,  to  the  judges  and  courts  of  the  State  or 
ment  for  a  draft  of  men  for  the  army.  The  nation.  The  decisions  which  would  thus  nat- 
number  of  men  to  be  taken  by  the  draft  was  urally  be  rendered  within  a  brief  period,  and 
ordered  to  be  one  fifth  of  the  number  enrolled  after  full  and  ample  discussion,  would  make 
in  each  congressional  di|^rict  who  belonged  to  such  a  current  of  judicial  opinion  as  would  sat- 
the  first  class,  or  were  between  the  ages  of  isfy  the  pnbfic  mind  that  the  act  is  either  valid 
twenty  and  thirty-five,  with  the  immairied  be-  or  void." 

tween  thirty-five  and  forty-five.    It  was  always       On  the  7th  of  August  the  President  briefly 

admitted  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  raising  replied,  as  foUows : 

troop*  and  so  provided  by  the  Enrolment  Act  __ 

that  the  burden  should  be  borne  equaUy  by  aU  Exmctit.  MAHswj^WAsraKo^jf,  | 

parts  of  the  country.    The  oblations  of  a  ffUJSs^UencyBaratioSevmo^,  Gat.iifKew  York: 
State  should  be  m  proportion  to  the  number  of        Your  oommunication  of  the  8d  instant  has  been  ra- 
its citizens  liable  to  military  duty.    It  hi^pen*  oeived  and  attentively  considered, 
ed  that,  under  the  system  of  volunteering  in       I  <5«»not  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  York, 
1861  and  1862,  some  States  had  contributed  J^^STportSnl**' *'*^"***' ""'*'**^  ""^^  things,  time  is 
proportionally  more  men  than  other  States;       By  t?e  flgnras  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  oor- 
and  parts  of  some  States  had  contributed  pro-  rect,  the  twelve  districts  represented  fall  into  two 
portionally  more  than  the  remainder.     The  classes,  ofeight  and  four  respectively.    The  disparity 
first  question  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  f^*^®  "V^^  /^r.  «>«  draft,  m  these  two  classes,  is  oer- 
Government  was   the  credit  for   volunteers  J^^^T^cJ^t'Se'd^^ 
which  each  State  was  entitled  to  receive.  Great  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  equal  one  to  another, 
difficulties  arose  in  solving  this  problem,  from  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which 
the  manner  in  which  volunteers  had  been  ob-  ^^J  T®*^  ™*do»  ^^  disparity  is  such  as  to  require 

tained     (5^  Enboucbnt.)     Otiier  difficulties  "^Much^if  it,  however,  I  suppose,  will  be  accounted 

arose  from  the  unequal  proportions  of  similar  fop  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more  persons  fit  for  sol- 

ages  in  various  States.    Thus  New  England^  diers  are  in  the  city  than  in  the  conntnr,  who  have  too 

whose    youth   emigrate    in   large   numbers,  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  toe  United  States,  t 

would  show  a  smaller  number  liable  to  miU-  "l^lS?A^'2S''?n^SJo°^^^^^^ 

.  ji   .      '^   _         _^        X     -I.  1  J.*  or  to  bare  TOtecL  in  18o2.    btllLmannir  due  allowance 

tsry  duty,  m  proportion  -to  her  popul^ion,  ^^  t^ig^  j  ^^  y^t  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it,  as  an 

than  other  portions  of  the  Union.     So  New  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity. 
York  City,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  Euro-       I  shaft  direct  the  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  dlstncts, 

pean  emigration,  would  show  a  greater  propor-  i™^.»°8»  however,  at  first  from  each  of  the  four 

f;^-  ^f  *^^  w.:i:L. .^  .."k-^  ^««  «^«{i«-  f.,K  districts,  to  wit:  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth, 

tion  of  the  military  age  Uian  was  really  sub-  ^„|  ^^^  being  the  average  quota  of  the  other  cW 

Ject  to  military  duty.    The  commencement  of       After  this  drawing,  these  four  districts,  and  also  the 

the  draft  in  New  York  City,  in  July,  was  ac-  seventeenth  and  twenty-ninth,  shall  be  carefully  re- 

companied  with  a  riot,  and  it  was  suspended  enrolled,  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may  wit- 

untU  August     (^  Riots.)    A  correspondence  ness  every  step  of  the  process.    Any  deficiency  which 

uuvu  AU(^u9b.     Y^cv  xmLwxa,j     «.  w*  voi^v«««*»v«  ^     appear  by  the  new  enrolment,  will  be  supplied  by 

then  ensued  between  the  governor  and  Fres-  »  gpecH  draft  for  that  object,  allowing  due  credit  for 

ident  Liacoln.    On  the  8d  of  August  the  gov-  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  districts, 
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respectivelr,  durins;  the  intefral.    And  at  all  points,  the  other  nineteeo,  as  I  supposed,  because  jou  found 

so  far  as  consistent  with  practical  conrenienoe,  due  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  them.    I  answered  ac- 

credit  will  be  giren  for  volunteers,  and  jour  excel-  cordinglj*    In  doins  so,  I  laid  down  the  principle  to 

lencj  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commenc-  which ^  propose  adnering,  which  is  to  nroceea  with 

ins  the  draft  in  each  district.  the  draft,  at  the  same  time  emploTing  infallible  means 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  to  avoid  any  great  wrong. 
States  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Judges  thereof,  on  the  With  the  communicatfon  received  to-day,  you  send 
constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In  fiMt,  I  shall  be  figures  for  twenty-eight  districts,  including  the  same 
willing  to  facilitate  the  obtainin|^  of  it,  but  I  cannot  sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  for  which  I  sup- 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained,  pose  the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.  In  loolcing 
We  are  contending  with  an  enemy,  who,  as  I  under-  over  the  fuller  lists  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find 
stand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he  can  reach  into  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are  above  2,000  and 
bis  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  below  2.700,  while  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2,700,  and 
a  slaughter  pen.  Ko  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  six  are  below  2,000. 
used.  Api^ying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  5th 

This  produces  an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon  and  7th  districts  must  oe  added  to  the  four  in  which 

our  now  victorious  soldiers,  already  in  the  field,  if  tnev  the  quotas  have  already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the 

shall  not  be  sustained  bv  recruits  as  they  should  be.    It  first  draft,  and  with  these  four  others  must  be  added 

produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  to  those  to  be  rednroUed.    The  correct  case  will  then 

on  our  side,  if  we  first  waste  time  to  re&xperiment  stand:  the  quotas  of  the  2d,  4tb,  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and  8th 

with  the  volunteer  system,  already  dedbed  by  Con*  districts,  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft, 

{press,  and  palpablv,  m  fact,  so  fur  exhausted  as  to  be  The  provost-marshal-general  informs  me  that  the 

inadequate ;  and  tnen  more  time  to  obtain  a  court  de-  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  16th,  l7tb,  18th, 

cision  as  to  whether  a  law  is  constitutional  which  re-  22d,  24tn,  26th,  27th,  28tn,  29th,  and  dOth  districts.  In 

Quires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing 

the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  in  it:  and  still  more  will  be  made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.    After  the 

time  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  get  first  drafl^  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8tb,  16tb,  17th, 

giose  who  are  to  go  in  the  precisely  legal  proportion  21st,  25th,  29th,  and  Slst,  will  be  reSnroUed,  for  the 

those  who  are  not  to  go.                                      *  purpose  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 

My  purpose  is  to  be  in  my  action  iust  and  constitu-  7tli  inst.    The  same  principle  will  be  applied  to  the 

tional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  important  now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall  come  in. 

duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the  No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of 

unity  and  the  free  principles  of  our  common  country,  not  Ibeing  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant,          A.  LINCOLN.  i  our  obedient  servant,          A.  LINCOLN. 

On  the  8th,  the  governor  replied,  expressing  The  governor  insisted  also  that  the  enrolment 

regret  that  the  draft  could  not  be  snspendea  presented  great  inequality,  and  laid  the  follow- 

until  a  judicial  decision  could  be  had,  and  for-  ing  statement  before  the  War  Department : 

warding  a  report  of  the  judge-advooate-gen-  The  averoge  ratio  of  enrolment  to  the  male 

eraL    The  governor  said :  population  in  the  Western  States,  is. 19  per  ct 

I  wish  to  call  jrour  attention  to  the  tables  on  pages  {°  prnfy'l'i^LV.V.\V.\\V;.V.\^                ?8I    " 

5,  6,  7,  and  8,  which  show  that  in  the  nine  congres-  t_  ^u.  i^.^  Fmrland  StAftM  it  ia                    17      «« 

sionaldistrici  in  Manhattan,  Long,  and  StotenlslSids,     £  JhesS^of^^YoriHt  is   22      « 

the  number  of  conscripts  called  For  is  83,729,  while  in  J^JSJeh^wtu!  wHh  ten  SSngJlMm^i';;^' ; 

nineteen  other  distncte  the  num>r  of  conscripts  called  "flatten  of  1,281,066,  hafto  furnish,  un- 

S!.1?°?:  'M!'u.7^^.^::^:L'^.^.^. 'I^.it  _  S^? the  recent  iall  for  800,000  men . .  . ., .        15,126 


25,166 

?o*^?r.  "^^^^  ?y  *°°  «,?:  ^"'^  »*?  '^"^  J^'iiJ"'  Exbess  in  the  nine  congressional  districts  in 
88  729  conscripts.     In  the  other  nineteen  districts,        ^^^  yotk  over  ten   congressional  db- 

7oi^  •  f^la^H'o^  of  males  between  20  and  85  of  270,-        ^^^^  ,„  Massachusetts. 10,040 

786,  only  39,626  are  demamded.  .        .       .^,  ,  The  quota  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Agam,  to  show  the  partisan  character  of  the  enrol-  ^{j^  ^  ^^ited  population  of  641,171,  and 
ment,  you  will  find  m  the  21st  page  of  the  military  re-  ^j^  representatives  in  Congress,  and  four 
port,  that  in  the  first  nine  congressional  districts,  the        senato^  is  b       '  ^  ^^^ 

total  vote  of  1860  was  151,248.  The  number  of  con-  ^he  quota'of  *twi'iii^ii<Ji!il  diitricti'in 
scripts  now  demanded  is  88,729.  In  the  nineteen  dis-  j^^^  y^rk,  the  4th  wid  6th,  with  a  popu- 
tncts,  the  total  vote  was  457,257 ;  yet  these  distncts        !-♦;««  nf  <ir«  99Q  in  7  fi2S 

are  called  upon  to  furnish  only  89,626  drafted  men.        ^^^""'^  °*  W^,^^,  w 7,628 

Each  of  the  nine  districts  gave  majorities  in  favor  of        xhe  wTODg  was  partially  corrected  by  reduo- 

SlIvJ^il'^SlL'iyA.t^tnTiL'*^^^^^^  ing  the  numbers  called  in  those  districts  of 

gave  'najori U«  in  favor  of  the  other  party.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^      ^^^^  excessive,  to  the 

On  the  11th,  the  President  briefly  rephed  as  average  number  in  the  other  districts  of  the 

follows:  ^  w  -nr  »  State.    At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  ap- 

Auffwi  nth,  1902.    f  pomted  Wm.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York,  John 

Ma  ixcelUncu  Horatio  SeyTtumr,  Gov,  of  New  York:  Love,  of  Indiana,  and  OhaUDCey  Smith,  of  Mas- 

Yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  with  Judge  Advocate-Gen.  sachusetts,  as  a  commission,  to  determine  upon 

Waterbunr's  report,  was  received  to-day.  Asking  :^ou  gome  fair  mode  of  correcting  these  inequalities, 
to  rememBer  that  I  consider  the  time  as  being  very  im-  Meantime  the  draft  was  carried  forward  in 
portant,  both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and         ■«»■«»"""*«     ir.l,  .  7^      «  xt      a^  x  i     j. 

to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  I  the  western   distncts  of  the   btate  nearly  to 

waited  at  your  request  from  the  ist  until  the  6th  inst,  completion,  although  in  the  city  of  New  York 

to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  8d.    In  view  and  Brooklyn  it  had  been  suspended  at  the 

of  its  great  length  and  the  known  «      and  apparent  ^ime  of  the  nots,  July  18th.    In  preparation 

care  taken  m  its  preparation,  I  did  nin  doubt  that  it  ^  .        *t,  A.     ^ H       •  ^ 

contained  your  full  case  as  you  ^sired  to  present  it  for  resummg  it  the  foUowmg  correspondence 

It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts,  omitting  took  place : 


o/A'4tB  Fart.- 

HiuxjDjkKTiBi,  Dartinmn  orTmEin'.j 
KnYou  Cm,  JuJySMimea.  I, 
Sir:  A«  the  draft  under  (be  Act  of  Coagreu  of 
ilanb  Sd,  IBSE,  for  earoUins  ftad  oalliap  out  the  na- 
tional foroM,  will  probably  be  Maumed  m  Uoa  citj  at 
tui  «aTif  daj,  1  am  it«un>ua  of  knovuia  wbelber  th* 
military  pow«r  of  tba  tiiais  maybe  relied  on  to  eororca 
the  ezecutioD  of  ths  law,  ia  ca«a  of  foroibla,  nwiitaoca 
to  it  I  am  vety  aDikMi*  that  then  ahoold  b«  perfect 
hannoDT  of  action  between  the  Federal  OaT«n>nMnt  aod 
that  c^  the  Stale  oTHeir  TdA  ;  and  if  under  jour  aothor- 
ity  to  aee  tbe  lam  faithfnllT  eiecutad,  1  can  feel  r' 


enbraed  andec  all  clroonutaiieM.    I  ihall  lake  cam 

that  all  the  execative  offioera  of  ih la  State  perfami  their 
duties  Tigoroualj  and  thorou^lj,  and,  if  need  be,  tlM 
militai7  pover  will  b«  called  inlo  raqniaitioa. 
Ai  jDQ  are  an  officer  of  the  Oeneral  Oovemmaot, 
-*  -  -*  of  the  Stale,  it  doea  not  b«caise  me  to  make 


Bured  that  the  act  referred  to  will  be  enibroed,  I  need 
not  aak  the  War  Department  to  put  at  my  diapdaal  lor 
the  pnrpoH,  troopa  id  the  lerrice  of  the  United  Statea, 
I  am  the  more  nawilUng  to  make  auch  a  request  aa 
they  could  not  be  withdnwa  in  any  oanaiderable  Dum- 
ber lh>m  tbe  field  without  prolODgmg  the  war  and  gir* 
Ing  aid  and  enaonragement  to  the  enemiea  of  tbe 
CoiODi  at  tbe  verymomeot  when  oureucceaaeajiroDi- 
iie,  with  a  vigoroul  effort,  the  speedy  sappreaaion  of 
the  rebelliOQ. 

I  hare  the  hoi 
dient  aerruit, 

Albaht,  Jf oodir,  ,;<utfiH<M,  ISSL 
To  Mfj.-Gen.  John  A.  Hix,  Commanding  Eattem  Dt- 
parimenC,  i£c  : 

Sir  :  I  received  jour  letter  on  Saturday.  I  hare  thia 
day  lent  to  the  Freaident  at  tbe  Uniled  Slatee  a  eom- 
raaniGation  ia  lelaUon  t«  tbe  draft  in  thia  State.  I  ho- 
lier* hia  anawer  will  reliere  yon  and  me  from  the  pain- 
M  queitioii*  growing  out  of  an  anned  enfamement  of 
the  Conicnptioo  law  tn  tbia  patriotie  Stale,  wbich  has 
contribaledeo  largely  and  freely  to  the  aupport  of  tbe 


Tery  reapeolfuUT.  jour  obe- 
\QaS  A.  I)i:£,V^.-Qcn. 


to  you  agui 


Wgeatiooa  to  you  with  regard 
-— " "--  -rill,  of 

On  the  18tb,  Qen.  Dix  Hgiua  wrote  to  tba 
governor,  Mjdng ; 

Not  baring  reenyed  an  aniwer  from  you,  I  applied 
to  the  Secreury  of  War  on  the  14th  inslaot,  tbr  B  force 
adequate  to  the  object.  Tbe  call  waa  promptly  re- 
Bponded  to,  and  I  ehall  be  read/  to  meet  all  opposition 
to  tbe  draft. 

Got.  Sejmoar  replied  on  tlie  20tli,  etoting 
that  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  him  when  the 
draft  wonia  take  place;  netther  hod  there 
been  of  the  previena  one;  and  that  he  expected 
some  interval  between  the  notice  and  the  draft. 
He  Baid; 

Tou  will  see  that  no  time  was  allowed  for  getting 
credits  [or  Tolunteers,  for  making  auggestions  or  pro- 
pa{atioDe.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fault  Ksia  with  CoL 
Fry,  but  it  is  proper  for  me  to  stale  these  fiuts. 

The  specific  objections  (^  tbe  governor 
were,  that  New  York  City  and  Brookljn  did 
not  get  due  credit  for  tbe  past,  and  that 
the  enrolments  were  excessive,  as  compar- 
ed with  other  portions  of  the  State;  and 
that  the  draft,  as  proposed,  woald  throw 
upon  the  e»at<fn  portion  of  lie  State,  oompria- 
iog  less  than  one  third  of  the  oongresaioDal 
dbtricta,  more  than  one  half  of  the  bardene  of 
the  conscription.  Figures  were  preaented  to 
aostain  these  objeotions.  Bo  far  as  related  to 
any  pt^idcol  comparison  of  the  coograsaioDal 
distnots,  tbe  Judge-advooate-general  said : 

Tbe  nine  anti-Lincoln  districll  are  required  to  for- 

parlment,  if  called  on  by  the  enratUng  officers,  to  aid     niah  neaily  aa  many  con scripte  as  Ihe  nineteen  Lincoln 
tbem  in  resislicK  forciblo  oppositioa  to  (be  execution     dislricU,  although  the  latter  polled  more  than  three 
of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  from  an  eamcBt  desire  to  avoid     timei  aamany  votes  >  aa  follow*: 
the  neoessitT  of  employing  for  tbe  purpose  any  of  my 
forces,  which  bare  been  placed  bere  to  garrison  the 
fort*  and  protect  tbe  public  property,  IhaTl  wished  to 
see  tbe  draft  enforced  by  ibe  military  (lower  of  the 
State  in  case  of  armed  aod  organiied  resistance  to  it. 
But  holding  such  resiatsnoe  lo  tbe  paramount  law  of     ' 
Congress  lo  be  disorganliing  aod  revolutionary,  lead- 
ing, unless  eflectually  suppressed,  to  the  overtbrow  of 
tbe  QoTemmeat  itself  to  tbe  success  of  tbe  insurventa 
of  the  acceded  States,  and  to  nniveraal  aaarchv,  I  de- 
fined, if  your  coBperatlon  could  ool  be  reliecl  on,  lo 
aiu  tbe  General  Oovemment  for  a  force  which  should 
be  adequate  lo  ensure  Ibe  execution  of  lbs  law,  and  to 
meet  any  emergency  growing  out  of  it. 

To  this  letter  Got.  Sej'monr,  who  had,  in 
tbe  meflDtJme,  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Prcsi- 
dent  a  snspension  of  the  drait,  replied  on  the 
16lh,  saying : 

As  you  state  in  vour  letter  that  it  is  your  dnty  to  en- 
force the  act  of  Congrcas,  and  *s  j ou  apprehend  its 
provisiona  may  eicile  popular  resistance,  it  is  pro- 

esed  you  should  know  tbe  position  wbicb  will  be  held 
the  State  aulhoritiea.  Ofooune,  under  no  drcum- 
tiancea,  can  they  perform  duties  expressly  eouHded  to 
nUien ;  nor  can  they  undertake  lo  relieve  others  from 
"■-'r  proper  reiponsibili''—     ""'  " "■"  — 


u  largely  and  freely; 
national  oauae  during  tbe  existing 
ceive  tbe  President's  answer,  I  wiU' 
upon  the  subject  of  your  letter. 

Truly  yours,  fcc, 

.  HORATIO  3ETU0DR. 

On  tbe  eth  of  Angast,  Gen.  Dix  again  ad- 
dresMd  the  governor,  eaying : 

It  is  my  duty  now  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
troopa  in  the  service  of  tbe  United  States  in  tbe  de- 


IBBO. 
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Totnls.. 

(ions  of  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Stale,  uid  thcae  laws  wiU  be 


luo  uim  uiaun^ui  u,  which  *  quota  haa  not  been  as- 
signed each  gar*  an  aoU- Lincoln  m^iorily. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Warto the  committee, 
above  mentioned,  whose  report  suetmed  the 
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objeetion  of  Governor  Seymonr  as  to  an  excess 
of  enrolment,  and  the  allowance  of  18,000  men 
was  promptly  made  by  the  War  Department. 
The  Legislature,  at  its  subsequent  session,  pass- 
ed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his 
sncoessfol  management  of  this  matter. 

The  quota  of  l^ew  York  under  the  draft,  af- 
ter deducting  credits  on  former  calls,  was 
68,000  men.  At  the  time  for  the  draft  to  be 
completed  in  New  York*  and  Brooklyn,  the 
governor  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

Exxounvs  Chambcr,  Albaht,  )    # 
Aua.  IQih,  1868.     f 

I  have  received  informAtion  that  the  draft  is  about 
to  be  made  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
aod  I  understand  that  there  is  danger  of  disorderly 
and  riotous  attacks  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting the  law  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of 
citizens  are  disposed  to  renew  the  shameful  and  sad 
scenes  of  the  past  month,  in  which  the  lives  of  so  many, 
as  well  of  the  innocent  as  of  the  guilty,  were  destroy- 
ed. Our  courts  are  n«w  consigning  to  severe  punish- 
ment many  of  those  who  were  then  guilty  of  acts  uestruc- 
tive  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
These  events  should  teach  all  that  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs  cannot  be  corrected  by  unlawful  violence. 
The  liberties  of  our  country  and  the  rights  of  our  cit- 
izens can  only  be  preserved  by  a  just  regard  for  legal 
obligations,  and  au  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of 
judicial  tribunals. 

While  I  believe  it  would  have  been  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy  to  have  procured  a  judicial  decision, 
with  regara  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  at  an  earlier  day  and  by  a  summary  process, 
yet  the  failure  to  do  this  in  no  degree  justifies  any 
violent  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress.  Until  it  is 
set  aside  dv  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals,  it  must 
be  obeyed  like  any  other  act  of  the  State  or  National 
Legislature. 

The  following  rule  pf  duty  in  this  respect  was  laid 
down  in  the  lareweU  address  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
This  view  has  always  been  accepted  by  the  friends  of 
our  Union  and  the  upholders  of  our  Constitution : 

Unconstitatioiial  or  oppreMlve  laws  may,  ii»  doubt,  be 


passed  by  Congrets,  either  ih>m  erroneooa  views  or  the 
want  of  ana  consideration.  If  they  are  Jn  reach  of  Judicial 
anthorltj,  the  remedy  is  easy  and  peaoefbl;  and.  If  from  the 
charaeter  of  the  law,  it  is  an  abuso  of  power  not  wilhin  tho 
control  of  tho  Jadidarv,  then  free  discussion  and  calm  ap- 
peals to  reason,  and  to  ue  Just^fe  of  the  people,  will  not  foil 
to  redress  the  wrong.  But  until  the  law  shall  be  decUred 
void  by  the  ooorts  or  repealed  by  Confcress,  no  individnal  or 
combination  of  individuals  can  be  Justified  in  rcsisUng  its  ex- 
ecution. 

The  antagonistic  doctrine  that  men  mav  rightfully  re- 
sist laws  opposed  to  their  own  ideas  of  right  or  duty  has 
not  only  leu  to  great  disorders  and  violence,  but  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  destructive  civil  war  which 
has  wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  people.  Dis- 
reg[ard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  for  the  decisions  of  the  judi- 
ciary, IS,  at  this  time,  the  greatest  danger  which  threat- 
ens American  liberty. 

This  spirit  of  disloyalty  must  be  put  down.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  social  order  and  social  security,  de- 
structive to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  ana  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  nation.  Those  who  fear  that  there  are  de- 
signs in  any  quarter  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  the  cit- 
izen, or  to  obstruct  the  accustomed  administration  of 
our  laws,  or  to  usurp  any  power  in  violation  of  consti- 
tutional restraints,  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  acts  of 
violence,  all  public  disorders,  pave  the  way  for  these 
very  usurpations,  and  that  they  will  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction  by  those  who,  for  any  cause,  may  wish  to 
destroy  either  the  power  or  rights  of  our  National  or 
State  Governments. 

The  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  ihs  State  and  nation 


contain  ample  remedies  for  all  wrongs  which  may  be 
committed  either  by  rulers  or  citizens,  and  those  who 
wish  to  preserve  tneir  rights,  or  to  punish  offenders, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  should  themselves 
carefully  perform  their  duty,  abstain  from  all  illegal 
acts,  generously  support  the  Government,  and  then 
calmly  and  resolutely  claim  their  rights. 

I  again  repeat  the  warning  which  I  gave  to  you 
during  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  past  month,  that 
"*  the  only  opposition  to  the  conscription  which  can  be 
allowed  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  right  of  every 
citizen  to  make  such  au  appeal  will  be  maintained,  and 
the  dedsiou  of  the  counts  must  be  respected  and  obey- 
ed by  rulers  and  people  alike.  No  other  course  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  its  inbabiunts. 
Riotous  proceedings  must  and  shall  be  put  down.  The 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  must  be  enforced,  its 
peace  and  order  maintained,  and  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  all  citizens  protected,  at  any  and  every  haz- 
aru.     The  rights  of  every  citizen  will  be  properiy 

guarded  and  defended  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
tatc." 

I  hereby  admonish  all  judicial  and  executive  officers 
whose  duty  it  u  to  enforce  the  law  and  preserve  public 
order,  that  they  take  vigorous  and  effective  measures 
to  put  down  any  riotous  or  unlawful  assemblages ;  and 
if  thev  find  their  power  insuflScient  for  that  purpose, 
to  calf  upon  the  military  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  State.  If  these  measures  should 
prove  insufficient,  I  shall  then  exert  the  full  power  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  public  order  may  be  pre- 
served, and  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  citizens 
be  fully  protected. 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

The  following  is  the  foroe  that  was  sent  to 
General  Dix  hy  the  Secretary  of  War  as  above 
stated: 

United  States  regular  infhntry  regiments  and  artillery. . .  12 

New  York  cavalry  and  Infkntry  regiments  and  artillery.  7 

Ohio  Infkatiy  regiments 5 

MsBsaehusetts  Inlbntry  and  artillery. 4 

Vermont  ln(bntry  regiments 5 

Connectieat  battery 1 

Delaware  battery 1 

Michigan  Inl&ntry  regiments. 8 

Indiana  infiuitry  regiments 8 

Minnesota  InfiiQtiy. 1 

WIsooasin  infuitry % 

Total  United  States  regiments  and  batteries  on  dnty..  44 

The  result  of  the  draft  in  the  State  was  as 
follows: 

No.  of  conscripts  examined 77,863 

No.  exempted  for  physical  dissbllity  and  other  causes  58,109 

No.  who  paid  commutation 14,078 

No.  of  sabstitntes  obtained 6,6]9 

No.  of  conscripts  held  toserviee 8,067 

The  number  of  volunteers  obtained  in  the 
State,  from  January  1st,  1868,  to  January  5thy 
1864,  was  as  follows : 

Yolnnteers  raised  by  State  aathorlties  from  Janaary 

1st,  1868,  to  this  date , 25.884 

Recruits  sent  to  regiments  in  the  field . . ! 1,658 

^Enlisted  by  provoet^msrsbals 11,060 

Re«nlistment8  In  the  field  (estimate) 10,000 

Bnbstitntoi  (volunteers,  In  fact) 6.619 

Enlisted  by  provost-marshals  since  December  21st...    1,600 

56,156 

The  State  has  furnished  np  to  December, 
1863,  292,982  men.  Of  this  number  230,442 
were  mustered  in  for  three  years,  80,121  for 
two  years,  2,516  for  nine  months,  29,898  for 
three  months.  Thb  ratio,  applied  to  the  loy- 
al States,  should  produce  an  army  of  1,439,500, 
or  one  soldier  for  every  thirteen  persons. 

The  Boards  of  Supervisors  have  made  the  fol* 
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lowing  appropriations,  except  in  ten  oonntiee,  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 

where  bounties  were  paid  by  towns  entirely:  ability  and  steadfast  courage  with  which  lie 

1861 $808,700  00  has  prosecuted  the  war  for  the  Union;  tlie 

JSja 3JSI'S??J  signal  success  of  its  financial  ability;  its  preser- 

^^ •  ^^'"^^^  ^^  vation  of  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  its 

$i4«9d8,868 91  splendid  victories;  that  the  spirit  of  partisan 

By  common  councils :  hostility  aroused  against  the  Goyemment  was 

^     1861 |2^7,S4S88    •  to  be  deplored ;  that  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 

JUI ;.'*"*.'!!    llwJi^fiO  soldiers  for  their  zeal  and  fortitude ;  approving 

'- the  action  of  the  Gro^emment  in  repelling  every 

•o    ♦!»   T     •  1  +      .  Wio,»48  95  attempt  at  foreign  interventi<»^  &o.    A  reaola- 

By  the  Legislature:  ^tionwas  also  adopted  approving  the  Emanci- 

J^ ^SlwiS  pation  Proclamation  "  as  a  war  measure,  thor- 

1868!;'.*.!'.. '.!'.!'.!*.'/.'.!'.*.'."./.!!".'.'.'.'/.    8;84i,w»  oo  oughly  legal  and  justifiable.'' 

^r— Trrj  A  Constitutional  Union  Ck)nvention  assembled 

\lf^_!!.  on  September  0th,  but  made  no  nominations.  In 

Total  appropriated |84,687,809  86  its  resolutions  it  reused  to  support  for  office  any 

Inquiries  were  made  of  Governor  Seymour  person  in  political  relation  or  sympathy  with 

relative  to  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops,  to  secession,  abolitionism,  or  fanaticism  of  any 

whidi  he  returned  the  following  answer:  kind;  and  resolved  that  the  independence  of 

Statb  or  N«v  YoBi;  EncimTB  DiPAnMBST,  t  ^^  revolted  States  wouW  be  a  greater  evil 

albavt,  Ab0.  S4(A.    f  than  war ;  that  citizens  of  any  revolted  State 

Sie:  In  aoswcr  to  your  inquiries  about  enli»tment  ^jj  returning  to  their  fllegiance  become  again 

panWh^^e  to  i?^-*^^"      "*"  "^"^  citizens  ofthe  Union;  th^  the  right  of  ^p- 

l»t.  That,  under  the  State  laws,  the  bounty  is  paid  f*y  in  hmds,  personalty  or  slaveis  is  exdMive- 

to  all  without  distinction  who  are  mustered  into  the  ly  Wlthm  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 

service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  whom  credits  are  States  respectively ;  that  the  sole  end  for  which 

given  to  New  York  under  the  President's  call  for  the  Government  has  authority  to  carry  on  this 

troOTw.  TK«^^««^-«.**-«  war  is  to  suppress  their  insurrection,  and  to 

2d.  As  to  new  orsantzations,  1  bare  no  power  to  an-  ■.  .•■         \^  i.      i,\     r\     ^-^i,  i*         Va  i 

thoriie  any,  either  blacks  or  whites,  whicfiwiU  be  en-  compel  them  to  obey  the  OonsUtution  and  laws, 

titled  to  the  benefits  of  the  bounty  ffiven  by  the  Gen-  Another  resolution   declares  the  unalterable 

eral  Government.    The  object  at  Washington  ie  to  fill  purpose  to  resist  in  every  legal  manner  all  de- 

up  the  ranks  of  the  regimento  in  the  field.    If  any  new  partures  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Consti- 

organizations  for  either  white  or  black  troops  are  made,  iLx« 

they  must  be  authorized  by  the  War  Department  to  «'n»on-      ^     ,     ^„     ,      ^       ,,    ^ 
entitle  those  who  join  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  money        On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Democratic  or 

paid  to  volunteers.       Yours,  Ac,  Opposition  Convention  assembled  at  Albany, 

m   r       »  V    ^o,  1^^^"^  §^T^^2™'  and  nominated  Daniel  B.  St  John  for  Secretary 

To  James  Roobbs,  No.  421  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  ^^  gj^^ .  g^^^^  jj  ^^^  fo.  Comptroller ; 

An  enrolment  of  the  militia,  made  in  August  Marshall  B.  Champlain  for  Attorney  General; 

and  September,  1862,  showed  689,639  men  sub-  Wm.  B.  Lewis  for  Treasurer,  and  Van  B.  Rich- 

ject  to  draft.  mond  for  State  Engineer.    The   convention 

At  the  annual  elections  in  November  a  Sec-  resolved  to  render  a  sincere  and  united  support 
cretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  At-  to  the  Government  in  all  legitimate  means  to 
torney  General,  State  Engineer,  and  Surveyor,  suppress  the  rebelliofl,  and  restore  the  Union; 
and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  to  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  the  policy 
be  chosen,  besides  a  Legislature  and  local  offi-  declared  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  July, 
cers.  Several  conventions  were  held  previous  1861 ;  that  illegid  and  unconstitutional  arrests 
to  the  election.  A  Union,  or  Administration  should  be  discontinued  as  a  usurpation  and 
Convention,  assembled  in  Syracuse  early  in  crime ;  that  the  Government  should  man- 
September,  at  which  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  ifest  a  policy  of  conciliation ;  that  the  doc- 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Lucius  Rob-  trine  of  secession  is  equally  false  with  the 
inson  for  Comptroller;  Geo.  "W.  Schuyler,  claim  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
Treasurer ;  John  Cochrane  for  Attorney  Gen-  ernment  to  obliterate  State  boundaries  and 
eral;  State  Engineer,  Wm.  B.  Taylor.  Reso-.  State  rights;  that  the  Constitution  is  equal- 
lutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  it  was  the  Iv  obligatory  in  time  of  war  as  in  peace ;  that 
highest  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  thanks  are  due  to  the  soldiers  for  then: 
power  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  promptness  and  bravery ;  that  the  results  of  the 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  the  conscription  should  admonish  the  Government 
whole  national  domain ;  that  the  armies  should  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  action  of  a  patriotic 
be  promptly  reinforced,  and  the  conduct  of  all  people ;  that  mob  violence  is  a  crime  against  a 
condemned  who  embarrassed  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  a  republican  government ;  that  the 
Government ;  that  no  other  tenders  of  peace  administration  of  Gov.  Seymour  meets  the , 
should  be  made  to  the  enemy  than  are  em-  highest  approval. 

braced  in  the  Constitution  under  which  they        On  the  8d  of  June  a  mass  convention  as- 

can  at  any  time  resume  their  place  in  the  sembled  in  New  York,  in  compliance  with  a 

Union ;  that  the  gratitude  of  the  people  is  due  call  signed  by  one  or  more  persons  in  each  sen- 
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atonal  district  of  the  State.  The  call,  after 
stating  the  results  of  the  past  efforts  to  restore 
the  Union,  continues  thus : 

In  view  of  these  results,  after  more  than  two  years 
of  continual  and  unceasing  military  conflict,  we  are  for 
taking  one  step  upon  the  road  of  peaceful  effort  We 
are  now  for  a  TigoronB  prosecution  of  peace.  And 
whilst  we  would  submit  to  no  national  dismember^ 
ment,  and  no  terms  not  Justified  by  eveiy  principle  of 
honor,  we  will  go  very  lar  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  is.  We  belieye  thai  these  are  the 
preyaiiing  sentiments  of  the  masses. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
declared  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Btates  and  of  the  people ; 
that  under  the  Constitution  there  is  no  power 
to  coerce  the  Btates  or  any  of  them  by  miUtarj 
force ;  that  the  war  is  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  that  at- 
tempts to  do  away  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  point  out  how  crimes  are 
to  be  punished,  are  high-handed  violations  of 
the  solemn  duties  of  rulers;  that  the  claim  of 
dictatorial  and  unlimited  military  power  and 
trial  of  citizens  by  courts-martial  are  mon- 
strous ;  that  the  dogma  of  unlimited  submission 
to  the  Executive  hranch  of  the  Government  is 
unworthy  an  American  citizen ;  that  we  pro- 
test against  the  cowardly,  despotic,  inhuman 
act  of  banishment  of  C.  L.  Yallandigham ;  and 
recommend  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
the  holding  of  a  convention  to  settle  the  man- 
ner of  restoring  the  contending  sections. 

On  the  8d  of  September,  a  Young  Men's  Union 
or  Administration  Convention  assembled  at 
Byracuse.  The  chairman  stated  the  objects  of 
the  convention  ^^  to  be  to  unite  all  loyal  young 
men  of  the  State  in  the  firm  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  National  Government,  and  in  op- 
position to  all  who  are  disposed  to  embarrass  it 
in  the  suppression  of  this  wicked  rebellion, 
and  in  maintaining  the  migesty  of  the  laws." 

The  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  as  follows: 

AdBiBtelnitioa.  OppMition. 

Depew 314^7  St.  John 284,042 

Robinson 814,286  Church 284,840 

Cochmne 818,865  Ohamplaln 284,762 

Selden,  Judge 818,827  Allen,  Judge... . .  284,086 

The  Legislature,  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  held  over,  was  as  follows : 

Sfliate.    4iiMntl7.   Tntiil. 

Admlnletratfon 21  82  103 

Opposition 11  46  67 

In  May  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Al- 
bany, relative  to  the  arrest  of  Clement  L.  Yal- 
landigham (see  Habeas  Corpus),  at  which  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  President  Lincoln.  For  the  cor- 
rea^Dudence  relative  thereto,  see  Pubuo  Docu- 
ments. An  invitation  was  extended  to  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  to  attend  this  assemblage,  to 
which  he  sent  the  following  reply : 

Btatb  of  K«w  Yosk«  ExwnmTB  Depabtmwit,  ) 

Albakt,  May  16<%,  1868.     ) 

To  Dit€r  Oaffaer,  Solomon  F.  JBigffiru,  EroUua  Corf^ 
infff  jKf  GommUUe  : 
I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  at  the  capitol  this  eren- 
ing,  but  I  wish  to  state  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham. 
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It  is  an  act  which  has  brought  dishonor  upon  our 
country ;  it  is  full  of  donger  to  our  persons  and  to  our 
homes:  it  bears  upon  its  front  a  consciora  violation  of 
law  and  of  justice.  Acting  upon  the  evidence  of  detailed 
informers,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  armed  men  violated  the  home  of  au 
American  citizen,  and  furtively  bore  him  away  to  a 
military  trial,  oonducted  without  those  safeguards 
known  to  the  proceedings  of  our  judicial  tribunals. 

The  transaction  involved  a  series  of  offences  against 
our  most  sacred  rights.  It  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  speech ;  it  violated  our  rights  to  be  secure  in  our 
homes  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  it 
pronounced  sentence  without  a  trial,  save  one  which 
was  a  mockery,  which  insulted  as  well  as  wronged. 
The  perpetrators  now  seek  to  impose  punishment,  not 
for  an  offence  against  law,  but  for  a  disregard  for  an 
invalid  order,  put  forth  in  an  utter  disregard  of  prin- 
ciples of  civil  uberty.  If  this  proceeding  is  approved 
by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it 
is  not  merely  a  step  toward  revolution,  it  is  revolution ; 
it  will  not  only  lead  to  militarv  despotism,  it  estab- 
lishes military  despotism.  In  tnis  aspect  it  must  be 
accepted,  or  in  this  aspect  it  must  be  rejected. 

If  it  is  upheld,  our  liberties  are  overthrown.  The 
safety  of  our  persons,  the  security  of  our  property,  will 
hereafter  depend  npon  the  arbitrary  wills  of  such  milita- 
ry rulers  as  may  be  placed  over  us,  while  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  will  be  broken  down.  Even  now 
the  Governors  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great 
Western  States  have  sunk  into  insignificance  before 
the  despotic  powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  military 
men  who  have  been  sent  into  their  borders.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  increase  the  danger  which  now  over- 
hangs us,  by  treating  the  law,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
authorities  of  States  with  contempt.  The  people  of 
tills  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety  tne  de- 
cisions of  tne  Administration  upnon  these  acta.  Hav- 
ing given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  we  now  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  Government  it 
is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and 
our  treasures. 

The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine  in 
the  minds  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down 
rebellion  at  the  South,  or  to  destroy  Iree  institutions  at 
the  North.  We  look  for  its  decision  with  the  most 
solemn  soUcitude.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

For  the  riots  Id  New  York,  see  Riots,  &c. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  New 
York  general  fund,  for  the  year  1868,  were  as 
follows: 

BECBXPTS. 

Loans  state  defence $2,000,000  00 

Auction  and  salt  doty 187,951  06 

State  tax 4,700,958  T7 

Canalrevenne 200,000  00 

Miscellaneous 82,875  00 

Prisons'  earnings. 267,185  80 

Sale  of  arms  to  United  States 280,599  99 

Natire  guard  fines 70,101  87 

Non-reddent  taxes 67,277  65 

Banks 88,020  88 

Other  items 50,105  59 

Total $7,820,009  06 

Onhaiid,1862 821,612  11 

pATMEirrs. 

Boantlos $4,650,277  54 

War  expenses 640,114  58 

Debt.... V 1,605,188  88 

Canalloan 85^040  28 

Binkingftind 1,064,148  17 

Other  expenses 1^9,880  57 

Total $9,604,699  47 

Deficit 1,192,767  77 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows : 

Canal  debt $22,268,810  25 

General  fkinddeU 6,506,654  87 

The  State  valuations  are  as  follows : 
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Aereaofiand 28,297.142  period.    He  was  an  Original  member  of  the 

E«.  «L.  rJi!!f^::::::":.  "'*^"'  ♦vi.wm  Arch«ologiod  imlmt^  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 

Personal  **    **    840,8ai»2«6  Numismatio  Society,  the  Koyal  Society  of  lat- 

m  *  1    I  .♦!««-  fti  ^9  T7ft  rwiT  ©rature,  and  the  Athensum  Club.    He  served 

S^Sd  "     ::::.:V;:;::^  i^Wi  aU  the  annual  offices  of  the  stationers'  Com- 

Town  taxes fJJS'SS  21  pwiji  ^^^  attained  that  of  master  in  1850,  as 

£h^Y "  ;;:::::: ;:;;:::::::;  Jw^S?  n  ^^^  father  had  done  in  1804,  and  to  the  last  he 

state    *"    *.'!!.'!!!!!.'!!!.!!!!!   e\i%U4»i  97  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  its 

rp  f«i  f-^.-Mii  «in-  ~,  *1^  MfiOiA  MM  m  Court  of  Assistants.    In  1886  he  presented  to 

Total  taxe.(Wmiib per  11).  ♦28.046.900  60  ^^^  Qourt-Room  a  portrait  of  his  fether,  by 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  es-  John  Wood,  and  in  1855  supplemented  by  a 

tablishing  a  system  of  National  Banks  based  gift  of£500  consols,  his  father ^s  benefaction  for 

upon  public  stocks  exempt  from  taxation,  ex-  pensions  to  tliree  poor  printers,  raising  them 

cited  much  interest  in  the  State,  and  beoame  a  thereby  to  £10  each.    In  1821,  on  the  resigna- 

subject  of  legislative  consideration.    The  views  lion  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 

entertained,  and  the  action  of  that  body,  be-  one  of  the  three  Registrars  of  the  Boyal  lit- 

long  to  the  record  of  1864.  erary  Fund.    To  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 

The  question  of  allowing  the  volunteers  from  in  the  foundation  of  -which  his  father  was  an 

the  Suite  to  vote  at  election,  was  discussed  dur-  active  coa^utor,  Mr.  Nichols  gave  his  services 

ing  the  year,  and  resulted  in  an  amendment  of  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  committee  of 

the  Constitution  early  in  1864,  to  secure  to  management.    In  his  own  neighborhood  of 

them  that  privilege.  Westminster  he  was  a  Governor  of  the  Grey 

The  public  schools  and  academies  of  the  Coat   and   Green  Coat  Schools,  and  of  ^  St 

State  exhibited  a  small  decrease  in  the  attend-  Margaret^s   Hospital    His   library   contained 

ance,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  increased  do-  large  collections  illustrative  of  English  topogra- 

mand  for  the  services  of  the  youth  between  phy,  consisting  not  only  of  the  county  histories, 

the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  and  other  books  of  local  history  and  genealogy, 

aggregate  attendance  upon  all  the  schools,  was  but  also  of  drawings,  engravinffs,  printed  pa- 

984,695.    The  number  of  teachers  employed,  pers,  and  rubbings  of  sepulchral  brasses,  which 

was  26,213.  he  arranged  in  parishes.    Mr.  Nichols  was  a 

The  charitable  and  other  institutions  of  the  man  of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  and  re- 
State  manifested  but  little  change  from  the  markable  for  his  equability  of  temper,  as  well 
previous  year;  but  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  as  for  his  great  industry  and  assiduous  appli- 
advanced  with  unusual  prosperity.  .  cation  both  to  private  and  public  business. 

NICHOLS,  John  Bowtbb,  an  English  pub-  Though  in  his  latter  years  afflicted  with  loss 
lisher  and  author,  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  ofsight,  he  retained  remarkable  power  of  mem- 
Bride,  Fleet  street,  London,  July  16th,  1779,  ory  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  a  judgment  in 
died  at  his  residence,  Ealing,  Middlesex,  Octo-  nowise  diminished  from  its  wonted  accuracy, 
her  19th,  1863.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  His  death  resulted  from  congestion  of  the 
of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  distinguished  literary  lungs,  after  only  three  days^  illness.  The  list 
biographer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  of  his  published  works  is  large;  among  the 
forty-eisfht  years  the  editor  of  the  "  Gentle-  most  important  are :  "  The  life  and  Errors  of 
man^s  Magazine."  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  John  Dunton.  Citizen  of  London  '^  with  the 
mother  during  his  childhood,  his  boyhood  was  "  Lives  and  Characters  of  more  tnan  a  thou- 
spent  with  his  grandfather  and  his  gpreat-  sand  Contemporary  Divines,  and  other  Per- 
uncle  at  Hlckley,  and  his  early  education  was  sons  of  Literary  Eminence."  To  which  are 
obtained  at  Stoke  Golding  and  at  St.  PauPs  added  ^^Dunton^s  Conversation  in  Ireland;" 
School,  which  he  left  in  September,  1796,  and  ^'  Selections  from  his  other  Genuine  Works," 
then  joined  his  father  in  business.  Among  his  &c. ;  "  The  Athenian  Oracle  Abridged,"  con- 
duties,  from  an  early  age,  was  that  of  assist-  taining  the  most  valuable  Questions  and  An- 
ing  in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Gentleman's  swers  in  the  Original  Works  in  History,  Phil- 
M^azine,"  of  which,  in  1833,  he  became  sole  osophy.  Divinity,  Law,  and  Marriage,  pub- 
proprietor.  In  1834  he  transferred  a  share  to  lished  by  John  Dunton  "  <1820) ;  "  A  Brief  Ac- 
Mr.  William  Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  which  he  count  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London ; " 
subsequently  repurchased,  and  in  1856  convey-  "Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,  written  by 
ed  the  whole  property  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  himself,  with  Essays  on  Iris  Life  and  Genius, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  Criticisms  on  his  Works,  selected  ^om 
members  of  the.LinnsQan  Society,  to  w'hich  he  Walpole,  Gilpin,  Ireland,  Lamb,  and  others," 
was  introduced  in  1812,  and  was  one  of  the  to  which  are  added  a  Catalogue  of  his  Prints, 
few  survivors  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  lists  of  Pointings,  Drawings,  &c.  (1833); 
Sunday  evening  soirees  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Last  Century ; " 
He  had  also  been  from  the  first  a  supporter  ot  "  Historical  Notices  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wilt- 
the  Horticultural  and  Zoological  Societies.  In  shire ; "  ^*  Hlustrations  of  Her  Majesty^s  ralace 
1818  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  at  Brighton,  formerly  the  Pavilion,"  published 
Antiquaries,  to  which  he  became  printer  in  In  folio,  1838.  The  last  literary  task  in  which 
1824,  as  his  father  had  been  at  a  previous  Mr.  Nichols  engaged  was  the  continuation  and 
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completion  of  his  father's  "IllastratioDB  of  the  turning  home  in  1858,  in  time  for  the  first 

Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  of  February, 

the  sequel  of  the  well  known  "Literary  Anec-  1859,  he  denounced,  in  a  speech  delivered  that 

dotes."    He  arranged  and  edited  the  seventh  night,  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  attempted 

and  eighth  volumes  of  that  work,  which  were  to  remove  the  ministry  of  Lord  Derby,  and 

published  in  the  years  1848  and  1858.  objected  to  any  change  which  should  place 

NORMANBY,  Oonstaiitinb  Henrt  Phipps,  the  supreme  control  of  foreign  affairs  again  in 

Harquis  of,  born  at  Mulgrave  Castle,  York,  Msy  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  recogni- 

15th,  1797,  died  at  Hamilton  Lodge,  South  tion  of  the  French  republic  of  1848  he  entirely 

Kensington,  July  28th,  1868.  He  was  educated  disapproved  of.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

at  Harrow  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  political  pamphlets  of  great  ability,  one  of 

bridge,  at  which  university'he  took  his  degree  which,  publisned  in  1861,  on  Italian  affairs, 

as  M.A.  in  1818.    Shortly  after  he  attuned  his  created  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone.   He 

majority  he  entered  parliament  as  memBer  for  wrote  also  several  other  works  of  much  merit, 

Scarborough,  where  his  family  had  great  in-  among  which  are :  "  Yes  and  No,"  '^  Matilda," 

fluence.    His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  "  Clorinda,"  "  The  Contrast,"  and  "  The  Proph- 

mons,  made  in  1819,  was  in  favor  of  the  Roman  et  of  St.  Paul." 

Catholic  claims,  and  was  considered  by  his  NORTH  CAROLINA.    Much  dissatisfaction 

political  friends  a  decided  success.    He  second^  existed  in  North  Carolina  tbroughout  1868. 

ed  Lord  John  RusselPs  resolution  on  reform  in  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any 

a  speech  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  party,  but  advantage  to  the  Union  cause.    Any  efforts  to 

shortly  afterward  resigned  his  seat  (his  opinions  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy,  or  to  unite 

differing  from  those  of  his  &mily),  and  retired  with  the  Union,  if  undertaken,  would  have  been 

to  Italy.    In  1822  he  was  elected  member  for  promptly  suppressed.     The  promises  held  out 

Higham  Ferrars,  and  shortly  afterward  return-  by  the  secessionists  had  failed ;  the  Confederate 

ed  home  to  resume  his  position  in  the  House  Government  was  drawing  from  the  State  all 

of  Commons.    In  1826  he  was  chosen  repre-  its  military  resources,  while  many  believed 

sentative  of  the  borough  of  Malton,  and  gave  tliat  it  was  so  administered  as  to  destroy  the 

his  support  to  Mr.  Canning^s  administration,  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the 

He  was  tJien  a  Liberal,  and  a  popular  member  citizen.    The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the 

of  the  Lower 'House.    In  the  summer  of  1882,  causes  of  this  dissatisfaction: 
having  the  previous  year  succeeded  his  father  as 

Earl  Mulgrave,  he  was  appomted  Captain-Gen-  ,  1Jj«  l?°,"^f  ^^^k?  ni^'jil'n^^^ll^^^^^^ 
^1  -1%  '  *T«^  &  vvio  the  States,  but  the  GeDtral  GoTeroment  takes  our 
era!  and  Governor  of  Jamiuca,  an  office  which  fighting  men  with  one  hand  and  the  tenth  of  our  sub- 
he  filled  with  much  credit.  On  the  formation  of  stance  with  the  other.  If  the  first  was  reallv  necessanr 
Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration,  Lord  Mul-  the  Stat^  themselves  could  have  enforced  it,  and  each 
grave  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  State  could  have  kept  its  quote  of  men  in  the  ficldin 
«r:*i,  •  «««#.  :»  ^u»  ^«'k;«A*  T«  A«»n  iqqk  brigades,  doly  oflBcered ;  and  if  provisions  were  need- 
with  a  seat  m  t]^  cabmet.  In  April,  1885,  ^^^^^  iould  not  be  purchased,*the  States  could  have 
Lord  MelDOUme  being  again  m  oince,  ne  was  fiirnished  them  by  a  system  of  purchase  of  their  own, 
selected  for  the  important  post  of  Lord  Lieu-  .  and  taken  in  exchange  for  them  the  currency  of  the 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  reception  in  Dublin  Ctoyemmenti  _^  .  u 
the  following,  month  was  m^t  enthusiastic.  ^^rLt^Z'^L^^^^'^^'^^Z 
While  occupying  this  position,  his  strict  impar-  liberty  has  been  made  dependent  on  the  mere  will  of 
tiality  and  integrity  won  the  confidence  of  both  army  officers  appointed  by  the  President    Hundreds 

political  parties.    In  June,  *  '^""  ' '■—  *" ^"^  '''^ — '"'"-'-  "*"^  ' ^  '" ''"" 

ed  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

he  succeeded  Lord  Glenelg  ^ ^ ^ 

State  for  the  Colonies,  an  office  he  held  but  a  unfortunates  and  to  uphold  the  law,  have  been  disre- 

few  months,  as  he  changed  it  in  August  for  the  garded  in  many  insUnces,  and  their  integrity,  reflected 

fiome  Department,  which  post  he  held  till  Sep-  on  in  gross  terms  by  the  War  pepartment  at  R{ch- 

+«r«V/...    noAi       i2    Ar.««ik    iQAa    T.A  woo  «rL  moud.    The  Confederate  currency  which  is  the  life- 

tember,   1841.    In  August,  1846,  he  was  ap-  y^^^  ^f  the  system  and  the  emiiation  of  plighted 

pointed  ambassador  at  Fans,  where  he  remain-  poblic  faith,  has  been  to  some  extent  repudiated  as  a 

ed  until  the  early  part  of  1852;  in  the  latter  matter  of  convenience;  and  a  portion  of  it  in  one 

part  of  that  year  he  had  a  very  serious  illness,  instance  has  been  refused  by  a  Cabinet  officer,  on  the 

whirh  Ro  affected  his  irenerfll  health   that  h«  ""*®  ground,  in  open  violation  of  a  law  of  Congress. 

Y,  men  so  anecrea  nis  general  neaitn,  tnai  ne  ^^^  pStient,  uncomplaining,  heroic  soldiers  have  been 

was  advised  to  reside  m  Italy.     His  opposition  placed  in  the  van  of  every  battle,  and  in  the  rear  of 

to  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  almost  every  retreat ;  and  when  they  have  fought  with 

which  the  English  prime  minister  had  approv-  an  ardor  and  steadiness  which  would  have  reflected 

ed,  also  made  his  further  continuance  at  the  P'^ii<'''?^^!?ff''^K'l^5''^?ul! 

ri'iin,       .            ••X        i*i.x'  has  been  denied  them  bv  journals  supposed  to  speak 

French  Court  as  niinister  plenipotentiary  un-  ^^  ^^  administration,  and  their  fathers  and  brothers 

pleasant,  and  he  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1858,  at  home  who  are  conservatives  have  been  held  up  as 

and  resided  for  some  years  in  Florence,  where  disloyal  and  unfriendly  to  the  cause.    Brigadier  and 

he  was  on  terms  of  close  personal  intimacy  major-generals  from  other  States  have  been  placed 

with  the  Gr.mdDnke     It  was  while  there  that  Sf.^  »^^Sa' ftSS1SXL*1U"£v°e'tS 

he  accepted  from  Lord  Aberdeen  s  Orovernment  almost  invariably  of  the  same  politics  with  the  admin- 

in  1854  the  post  of  minister  at  Tuscany.    Be*  istration.    Proscription  has  thus  been  practised  over 
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the  rery  bones  and  blood  of  our  people.   Superadded  distant,  commanding  the  Federal  fortifications, 

to  *W  this  has  been  the  appointment  of  surgeons,  en-  Those  on  the  south  of  the  town  occupied  HiU's 

rolhng  officers,  and  the  like  from  other  States  over  our  -p^-^^.    „u^„*  .t^  «,;i««  v-«^io>«.  »«  «.k;^i«  »■««  « 

regiments  and  over  our  people  at  home,  untU  the  f ^^^  ^^^  ?^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ®V*^!®?T^2^  * 

crowning  outrage  was  reacned  bv  the  appointment  of  deserted  earthwork,  and   placed   eight  field 

Major  Bradford,  of  Virginia,  to  collect  the  tithes.   This  pieces  in  position  to  command  the  harricades 

led  to  the  first  public  meetini^  held  in  this  State;  and  Jn  the  stream,  and  the  channel,  which  ap- 

,                            5."oU^iSi"'G:^"S.TajS'BSSfSSri?o„'S  praach«oI<>«,totteBhore..tthu.point    They 

I                             Still  be  tithing  man  for  this  State.     Such  are  some  of  were  thus  enabled  to  deliTcr  a  plunging  fire 

the  causes  that  have  roused  the  people  of  this  State  to  on  any  vessel  attempting  to  pass.    Further  up 

a  sense  of  their  rights,  and  lad  to  the  meetings  so  much  the  river  Rodman^s  Point  was  fortified,  and  on 

deprecated  by  the  **  Obserrer."  the  same  bend  of  the  stream  a  second  battery 

The  meetincrs  thus  mentioned  were  held  in  was  placed,  thus   entirely  commanding   the 

Orange,  Yadldn,  Guilford,  Randolph,  Moore,  diannel,  which  firom  that  place  to  the  town  is 

Wake,  Buncombe,  and  other  counties.    The  very  narrow  and  crooked.     Gen.  Foster,  then 

resolutions  adopted  asked  for  peace,  by  nego-  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  believed  himaelf 

tiation,  and  by  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    No  strong  enough  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 

one  referred  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  until  the  16th, 

^^                         Amid  this  state  of  affairs  troops  were  sent  when  he  left  for  Newbem  to  hasten  forward 

4^                     from  Richmond  to  arrest  deserters  and  enforce  reinforcements   and  supplies.     The   passage 

conscription;  the  governor  issued  aproclama-  down  the  river  was  exceedingly  hazardous. 
tion  to  the  people,  and  the  press  denounced  all  When  the  boat,  the  steamer  Escort,  arrived 
such  persons  as  trutors.  These  proceedings  within  the  range  of  the  upper  battery  on  Rod- 
led  to  some  disturbances,  which  resulted  in  the  man's  Point  the  enemy  opened  upon  her  with 
destruction  of  two  newspaper  establishments  artillery,  and,  as  die  approached  the  shore, 
in  Raleigh.    (8es  page  217.)  -with  volley  upon  volley  of  musketry,  which 

The  number  of  troops  which  the  State  had  was  continued  without  intermisuon. 

at  this  time  furnished  to  the  army  was  74,000  The  channel  of  the  river,  for  about  four 

volunteers  and  14,000  conscripts.  miles,  between   Hill's  Point   and   Rodman's 

Popular  disturbances  took  place  during  the  runs  close  in  shore,  where  the  batteries  were 

year  at  Raleigh  and  Oharlottesville.  (See'Riors,)  placed,    and   the    danger   was    most   immi- 

An  election  was  held  for  members  of  the  nent.     As  soon  as  tibie  upper  battery  on  Rod- 

OoQgress  at  Richmond.    Eight  of  the  ten  per-  man's  Point  had  been  passed  the  second  one 

eons  chosen  were  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  took  up  the  fire,  and  the  third,  and  continued 

peace.    The  following  were  elected:  it  until  the  Escort  had  reached  a  point  within 

Ist  Dist.,  W.  H.  N.  Smith ;  2d  Dlst,  R.  R.  range  of  the  works  at  Hill's  I^oint    Then  the 

Bridgers;  3d  Dist.,  Dr. «[.  T.  Leach ;  4th  Dist,  cannonading  and  musketry  were  terrible.    Not 

Lieut.  Thomas  0.  Fuller;  6th  Dist,  Captain  less  than  eighteen  solid  ^ot  and  shells  struck 

Jostah  Turner;  6th  Dist,  J.  A.  Gilmer;  7th  and  passed  through  the  s^mer,  completely 

Dist,  S.  H.Ohristian;  8th  Dist.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Rain-  riddling   her  upper  works  and   partially  dis- 

say;  9th  Dist,  B.  S.  Gaither;  10th  Dist,  Gen.  abling  her  machmery,  while  the  bullets  of  the 

G.  W.  Logan.    The  provisional  governor,  Stan-  enemy's  sharpdbooters  perforated  her  joiner 

ley,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  resigned  work  like  a  sieve, 

during  the  year  and  retired.  When  opposite  the  lower  battery,  on  Rod- 

The  military  operations  in  the  State  were  man's  Point,  the  pilot,  Mr.  Pederick,  a  native 

less  important  than  in  1862.     Early  in  the  of  the  State,  was  killed  at  his  post  by  one  of 

year  a  considerable  force  was  withdrawn  from  the   rebel  ^arpshooters.     Immediately  upon 

the  department  and  sent  to  Port  Royal,  to  co-  the  fall  of  Pederick,  Captain  Wall  sent  for  a 

operate  with  the  troops  there  against  Charles-  negro  who  knew  the  diannel,  and  compelled 

ton.    The'  enemy  were  advised  of  these  move-  him  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  steamer  past 

ments,  and  made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  blockade.     The  boat  went  on  down  tSe 

the  Uidon  positions.    On  March  14th  a  sudden  stream  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  reached  and  passed 

attack  was  made  on  Newbem,  which  was  re-  the  lower  fort  and  blockade  without  further 

pulsed  with  slight  loss.      It  was  intended  as  a  loss  of  Hfe.    At  Newbem  some  portion  of  the 

feint,  while  the  real  effort  was  made  for  the  foroe  which  had  been  sent  to  Hilton  Head 

capture  of  Washington,  about  thirty-six  miles  were  then  arriving  on  their  return.     These 

further  north.    On  March  80th  a  force  of  the  were  sent  forward  with  gunboats,  and  the 

enemy  under  Gens.  Hill  and  Pettigrew  marched  enemy  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

saddenly  on  that  place.      The  Federal  skir-  At  Tarboro'  the  steamboats  and  one  1am 

mishers  sent  out  on  their  first  appearance  were  ironclad  in  process  of  construction,  a  aawmm, 

driven  back  with  considerable  loss.     As  soon  a  train  of  cars,  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 

as  the  position  of  the  enemy  could  be  ascer-  and  large  quantities  of  subsistence  and  ord- 

tained,  the  gunboat  Com.  Hull  opened  fire  nance  stores  were  destroyed.  (See  Abmy  Opeb- 

upon  them,  and  drove  them  off.    Daring  the  atioks,  page  186). 

night  they  intrenched  themselves  as  follows :  On  October  28th  Gen.  Foster  was  relieved 

those  north  of  the  town  took  position  on  Red  from  the  command  of  the  department,  and  Cren. 

Hill,  an  elevation  about  two  and  a  half  miles  Butler  assigned  te  it 
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OBITUARIES,    United  Sta^thb.— i>«5.  81,  was  one  of  the  foundere  of  the  Society  of  St, 

1862. — Sill,  Brig.-Gen.  Joshita  Woodbow,  an  Vincent  of  Panl  in  Washington.    His  many 

officer  of  the  United  States  anny,  killed  in  the  virtaes,  added  to  his  gentlemanly  deportment 

battle  of  Stone  river.    He  was  horn  in  Ohilli-  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  country,  won  the 

cothe,  Ohio,  Dec.  6th,  1881 ;  received  a  thorough  love  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  his  untunely 

English  and  classical  education,  and  was  ap-  death  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  took  off  his 

pointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1849,  where  he  head,  while  on  duty  at  the  side  of  his  com- 

graduated  third  in  his  class.    In  1854  he  re-  mander,  was  aUke  a  shock  to  the  army  and 

ceived  an  ordnance  appointment,  and  was  sta-  country.    A  few  days  after  the  battle  his  body 

tioned  at  Watervliet  arsenal,  West  Troy.    The  was  diisinterred  and  taken  to  Cincinnati,  from 

following  year  he  was  recalled  as  one  of  the  in-  whence,  after  appropriate  honors,  it  was  for- 

structors  at  West  Point,  and  after  serving  two  warded  to  his  family  in  Washington  city, 
years  in  that  capacity  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg       Dec,  81. — ^Robebts,  CoL  GkosoB  W.,  kUled 

arsenal,  and  from  thence,  in  1848,  to  Van-  at   the  battle   of  Stone  river,  was  born  in 

couver,  Washington  Territory,  to  superintend  Westchester  county,  Penn.,  Oct.  2d,  1888 ;  grad- 

the  buUding  of  an  arsenal  there.    Finding  this  nated  at  Yale  College  in  1857,  stuped  law,  and 

impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  practised  his  profession  in  his  native  county 

existing  about  Vancouver's  Island  with  the  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he  removed  to 

British  Government,  he  returned,  and  soon  af-  Chicago,  111    The  commencement  of  tiie  war 

ter  was  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1860  found  him  ei\joying  a  prosperous  business,  but 

he  resigned  his  poution  in  the  army,  and  ac-  his  patriotism  led  him  to  enter  the  army,  and 

cepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  he  began  recruiting  for  the  42d  regiment,  II- 

civil  engineering  in  the  Brooklyn  CoUegiate  linois  volunteers.    On  the  22d  of  July  he  re- 

and  Polytechnic  Institute.    Upon  the  outbreak  ceived  his  commission  as  m^jor  of  the  regiment, 

of  the  present  war  he  resigned  his  position,  and  The  following  September  he  was  elected  lieuten- 

upon  offering  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  ant-colonel,  and  upon  the  death  of  Col.  Webb, 

Ohio,  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  was  chosen  colonel.  With  his  regiment  he  took 

of  the  State.    In  August,  1861,  he  was  commis-  part  in  the  memorable  march  of  Gen.  Fremont 

sioned  colonel  of  the  28 d  Ohio  volunteers.   He  to  Springfield.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 

joined  Gen.  l^elson  in  his  Kentucky  expedition,  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  at  different  points, 

and  after  his  return  was  placed  in  command  of  but  more  especially  by  his  valuable  service  dur- 

a  brigade,  receiving  the  commission  of  brigadier-  ing  a  midnight  expedition  in  spiking  a  number 

general,  July  29th,  1862.  Subsequently  he  com-  of  guns  at  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10.    An  np- 

manded  a  division  for  a  time,  evincing  great  per  battery  of  tiie  enemy  commanded  the  rive^ 

courage  and  skill,  and  upon  the  reorganization  so  effectually  that  no  boats  could  pass.    CoL 

of  the  army,  under  Gen.  Bosecrans,  he  was  as-  Hoberts  conceived  the  idea  of  spiking  the  guns, 

signed  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Sheridan's  division,  at  and  selecting  a  dark  and  stormy  night  for  the 

the  head  of  which  he  gallantly  fought,  and  fell  occasion,  with  only  forty  men  in  five  small 

during  the  memorable  Wednesday  of  the  battle  boats,  he  bravely  accomplished  his  purpose, 

of  Stone  river.  He  afterward  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat- 

Dec.  81.— *Gabbsch£,  CoL  Julius  P.,  chief  tie  of  Farmington,  Tennessee.  At  the  siege 
of  M^j.-Gen.  Bosecrans's  staff,  was  born  in  of  Corinth  he  was  in  the  advance,  and  was 
Cuba  of  American  parents  in  1821.  At  the  one  of  the  foremost  in  entering  tiie  fortifica- 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  West  Point,  and  grad-  tion  of  the  enemy.  He  was  in  command  of 
uated  in  1841.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  first  brigade,  first  division  of  the  army  of 
and  during  eight  years  previous  to  the  seces-  the  Mississippi,  and  won  much  honor  during 
sion  was  on  duty  at  Washington  as  assistant  the  campaign  of  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Stone 
a^jntant-generai.  When  the  war  broke  out  his  river  he  had  the  advance  of  the  20th  army 
patriotic  nature  sought  active  service,  and  he  corps,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  their  breast- 
accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  of  staff  to  works.  On  the  81st  his  brigade  engaged  two 
Gen.  Bosecrans,  having  previously  declined  a  divisions  of  the  enemy  at  once,  maintaining 
commission  of  brigadier-general,  preferring  to  their  ground  until  attacked  by  a  third  division, 
win  the  honor  upon  the  field  of  service.  From  At  one  period  of  the  engagement,  observing  a 
his  long  experience  and  thorough  acquaintance  Confedwate  division  driving  some  of  our  regi- 
with  military  science  he  was  eminently  quali-  ments  before  them,  he  asked  permission  of  Gen. 
fied  for  his  duties,  and  rendered  himself  at  once  Sheridan  to  charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  gal- 
an  invaluable  aid  to  his  commander.  He  was  an  loping  before  the  42d  Illinois,  he  waved  his 
earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  gentle  and  ami-  cap  and  ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets.  The 
able  in  character  and  disposition,  and  was  wide-  men,  fired  by  his  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  foe 
ly  known  for  his  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  with  such  force  that  they  broke  and  fled  in  the 
sympathy  for  those  in  affliction  and  sorrow.  He  wildest  confusion.    This  discomfiture  at  such 
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a  jancture  no  doubt  had  its  effect  on  the  final  ergy  and  executive  ability,  bnt  his  strict  in- 

triumph  of  the  day.    While  gallantly  inspiring  tegrity  of  character. 

his  men  to  action  he  received  the  fatal  bullet  Dee.  81. — Hues,  Horace  P.,  inventor  of  the 

which  ended  his  brave  career.  Euss  pavement,  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  aged  42 

Dee.  81. — ^Bainb,  Brig.-Gen.  James  E.,  an  years.  He  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 
officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the  in  gold  mining  in  Nova  Scotia, 
battle  of  Stone  river.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Jan.  1, 1868. — ^Renshaw,  William  B.,  acting 
Carolina,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827,  and  commodore  of  the  naval  squadron  engaged  in 
was  appointed  to  the  7th  infantry.  He  took  blockading  Galveston,  Texas,  was  killed  upon 
part  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  and  was  his  flagship,  the  Westfield.  He  was  a  native 
brevetted  m^jor  for  gallant  and  meritorious  of  New  York,  from  which  State  he  was 
conduct  in  an  action  with  the  Indians  near  Fort  appointed  to  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  Dec. 
King,  April  28th,  1840,  on  which  occasion  he  22d,  1831.  In  1887,  he  passed  the  Examining 
commanded  the  troops,  and  was  wounded.  In  Board,  and  received  his  warrant  as  a  passed 
1855  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  Washington  midshipman,  and  was  attached  to  the  North 
Territory,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Carolina,  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  In 
of  the  Washington  Territory  volunteers.  When  1841  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  in 
the  war  broke  oat  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  1861  became  commander,  iand  was  ordered  to 
of  the  5th  infantry,  but  his  sympathies  being  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  at  Washington,  on  spe- 
with  the  Confederate  cause,  he  resigned  his  com-  cial  service.  He  was  next  transferred  to  the 
mission,  July  81st,  1861,  and,  according  to  Gen.  command  of  the  United  States  steamer  West- 
Sterling  Price^s  official  report  of  the  battle  of  field,  under  Admiral  Farragut,  and  was  by  him 
Wilson^s  Creek,  was  acting  as  brigadier-general  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  portion  of  the 
of  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  which  fought  squadron  which  blockaded  Galveston.  During 
the  battle,  August  10th.  He  distinguished  the  recapture  of  Galveston,  the  Westfield  got 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  PeiTy-  hopelessly  aground,  and  having  a  large  supply 
ville,  and  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  where  of  ammunition  and  two  magazines  of  powder 
he  lost  his  life,  won  much  credit  by  his  skill  on  board,  Commodore  Eenshaw  determined  to 
and  daring.  destroy  her  rather  than  let  her  fall  into  the 

Dec.  81. — ^Hanson,    Brig.-Gen.    Roger,  an  hands  of  the  enemy.     Having  made  due  ar- 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the  rangements,  and  secured  the  swety  of  his  men, 

battle  of  Stone  river.    Gen.  Br^^g,  in  his  of-  he  staid  behind  to  light  the  train  before  leav- 

ficial  report  of  that  battle,  speaks  of  him  in  high  ing ;  but  a  drunken  man  had,  it  is  said,  prema- 

terms.  turely  lighted  the*  match,  and  the  commodore, 

Dee,  31. — SonABFFBB,  J.  W.,  acting  brigadier-  togeUier  with  those  in  the  small  boats  awaiting 
general  of  the  IT.  S.  volunteer  service,  killed  at  him,  were  involved  in  the  general  destruction, 
the  battle  of  Stone  river.  He  was  a  native  of  He  was  a  faithful  officer,  and  had  spent  thirty- 
Pennsylvania,  bnt  was  appointed  to  the  service  one  years  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
from  Illinois.  In  the  official  report  of  the  bat-  Jan.  1. — WAnnniioiiT,  Commander  Jona- 
tle  of  Stone  river.  Gen.  Bosecrans  mentions  his  than  M.,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  kill- 
name  with  honor.  ed  upon  the  Harriet  Lane  during  the  attack 

Dec.  81. — ^TuBNSB,  Boyal,  died  in  Bandolph,  upon  Galveston,  Texas.    He  was  a  native  of 

Mass.,  aged  70  years.    He  graduated  at  Har-  New  York,  but  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  &om 

vard  College  in  1818,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 

mercantile  pursuits.  In  early  life  he  was  a  prac?  States  navy  as  a  midshipman,  June  18th,  1887. 

tical  surveyor,  and  assisted  in  locating  the  first  He  passed  the  Examining  Boatd,  June,  1843,  and 

raUroad  built  in  this  country,  that  leading  from  received  his  warrant  as  a  passed  midshipman  on 

the  stone  quarries  in  Quincy  to  Neponset  river,  that  date.    He  was  then  engaged  at  the  naval 

In  1815  he  received  a  lieutenant's  commission  rendezvous  in  New  York.    On  the  17th  of  Sep- 

in  the  army,  and  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  tember,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy, 

grades  of  promotion  until  he  reached  the  col-  and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  was 

onelcy  in  1823.    In  1825  he  was  honorably  dis-  advanced  to  be  a  commander,  and  ordered  to 

charged.    In  1818  he  was  elected  one  of  these-  the  Harriet  Lane.    He  was  a  son  of  the  late 

lectmen  of  the  town,  and  from  1828  to  1828  he  Bishop  Wainwright,  and  had  been  twenty-five 

was  clerk  and  treasurer.  In  1826  he  was  commis-  years  m  the  United  States  service, 

sioned  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum  Jan.  2. — Lea,  Lieut.  Edward,  of  the  IT.  S. 

in  1823,  continuing  in  the  office  until  his  death,  navy,  was  killea  upon  the  Han-iet  Lane  in  the 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Bandolph  Bank  in  engagement  before  Galveston,  Texas.    He  was 

1836,  he  was  appointed  cashier,  and  held  the  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  a  resident  of  Tennes- 

office  until  1842,  when  he  was  elected  its  pres-  see,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the 

ident,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  Naval  Academy  in  1851.    After  graduating  he 

I  of  his  death.    He  was  director  in  the  Bridge-  received  an  appointment  to  the  Home  squadron, 

water  and  Middleborough  and  Falls  Biver  rail-  and  subsequently  to  the  East  India  si^uadron. 

roads  until  their  union  with  the  Old  Colony  in  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  bemg  him- 

one  corporation.    In  all  his  business  relations  self  truly  Union,  notwithstanding  his  ties  of  re- 

he  was  highly  respected,  not  only  for  his  en-  lationship  in  the  South,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
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Harriet  Lane,  then  fitting  ont  to  join  Admiral  sting  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1862.    After  his 

Porter's  mortar  flotilla  in  the  bombardment  of  graduation  he  was  for  a  time  a  derk  in  one  of 

Forts  Jackson  and  8t.  Philip.  the  departments  at  Washington^  and  atterwu^ 

Jan,  8. — GwiN,  Oommander  William,  of  the  joined  the  expedition,  sent  out  under  the  late 
United  States  navy,  died  in  the  hospital  of  his  &en.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  to  explore  a  route  for  the 
vessel,  from  wounds  received  in  the  action  Pacific  railroad,  as  astronomer,  and  having  ter- 
against  the  batteries  on  Htunes's  Bluff.  He  was  minated  his  labors  in  connection  with  that  ex- 
bom  in  Oolumbus,  Indiana,  in  1881,  and  en-  pedition,  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Olympia,  Wash- 
tered  the  U.  S.  naval  service  as  a  midshipman  ington  Territory,  wh^re  he  speedily  became  the 
in  1847,  in  which  capacity  he  made  one  cruise  leading  lawyer  of  the  territory,  was  secretary , 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  frigate  Brandy-  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  largely  en- 
wine,  fiagship  of  the  squadron,  and  off  the  coast  gaged  in  lumbering  and  navigation.  At  the 
of  Africa.  In  June,  1858,  he  passed  a  satisfac-  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the  East, 
tory  examination  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and,  and-  finding  that  it  was  necessary  that  Gten. 
with  the  rank  of  passed  midshipman,  was  order-  Scott  and  the  War  Department  should  have  a 
ed  to  the  Bainbridge,  in  which  vessel  he  cruised  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aim  and 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  nntil  1856.  On  the  15th  plans  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  of  the  real 
of  September  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  condition  of  the  South,  he  volunteered  to  go  on 
He  was  next  ordered  to  the  Pacific  sqnadron,  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Southern 
and,  after  a  brief  visit  home  in  1859,  was  as-  States.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  made  a 
signed  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  On  tour  of  four  months,  and,  returning,  reported  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  Gen.  Scott  a  very  minute  and  detailed  account 
home,  and  assigned  to  the  Cambridge,  on  block-  of  the  condition,  resources,  and  war  material 
ading  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  From  this  he  of  each  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  plans 
was  detach^,  January,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the  and  purposes  of  the  leaders.  For  this  he  re- 
command  of  the  gunboat  Tyler,  of  the  Western  ceived  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  Gen.  Scott  and 
fiotilla,  in  which  vessel  he  participated  in  the  the  War  Department.  He  was,  soon  after  his 
battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson.  He  return,  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
also  took  part  in  tbe  battle  of  Shiloh,  at  Affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  but  having 
the  time  when  the  gunboats  fired  at  night  been  removed,  in  the  winter  of  1862,  through 
among  the  enemy,  his  vessel  discharging  one  the  influence  of  the  delegate  firom  the  terri- 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  shells*.  On  the  16th  tory,  returned  at  once  to  the  practice  of  his 
of  July,  1862,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-com-  profession.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  man 
mander  under  the  late  act  of  Congress  in  rela-  named  Howe,  whose  father  had  been  impli- 
tion  to  officer#ln  the  navy.  He  diBtingnished  cated  in  the  burning  of  some  valuable  build- 
himself  in  the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  river  in  ings,  and  had  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Kendall  in 
company  with  the  Carondelet,  to  meet  the  fa-  tbe  colnmns  of  a  journal  he  edited, 
mous  Confederate  ram  Arkansas ;  and  his  ves-  Jan,  7. — ^Whittlbsey,  Hon.  Elisha,  died  in 
sel,  though  sadly  disabled,  did  not  cease  firing  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
nntil  she  had  passed  through  the  entire  squad-  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  but  in  early  man- 
ron.  After  the  explosion  on  the  Mound  City  hood  removed  to  Ohio.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was 
at  St.  Charles,  by  which  her  commander,  Capt.  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wadsworth ;  was  a  pros- 
Kelly,  was  so  badly  scalded,  lieutenant-Corn-  ecuting  attorney  for  sixteen  years,  and  served 
mander  Gwin  took  the  command  of  that  vessel,  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1820  and  1821.  He 
which  he  held  until  assigned  to  the  Benton,  tbe  served  seven  terms  as  a  representative  in  Con- 
largest  and  most  powe^nl  vessel  of  the  river  gress.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  President 
fleet.  While  in  charge  of  this  gunboat  he  par-  Harrison,  Auditor  of  the  Post  Ofiice  Depart- 
ticipated  in  the  attack  upon  Haines's  Bluff,  dur-  ment  and  in  1849  was  appointed  by  President 
ing  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Taylor,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  which 

Jan.  4. — Branch,  Hon.  John,  ex-governor  position  he  relinquished  in  1857,  but  was  reap- 

of  N'orth  Carolina,  died  at  Edgefield,  N.  C,  in  pointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861.    His 

the  86th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  State  sen-  whole  public  career  was  marked  by  an  un- 

ator  from  1811  to  1817,  also  in  1822,  and  again  swerving  integrity  and  untiring  devotion  to 

in  1834.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1817,  and  duty. 

from  1822  to  1829  was  a  United  States  senator.  Jan,  — , — Cbawford,  Richabd  R.,  Judge  of 

In  1829  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Levy  Court  for  Washington  county,  died  at 

by  President  Jackson.    In  1885  he  was  a  mem-  Geoivetown,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in 

her  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con-  the  District  o£  Columbia,  and  for  many  years 

vention,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  Governor  was  in  public  oflice. 

of  Florida.    Since  then  he  has  lived  in  private  Jan.  — . — ^.Eirk,   Brig.-6en.  Edwabd  N., 

life.  an  oflScer  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  service, 

Jan.  4. — Kendall,  Hon.  BiSNJAMm  FsAinc-  died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
LIN,  was  assassinated  at  Olympia,  Washington  Stone  river.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  but  sub- 
Territory.  He  was  bom*  in«  Bethel,  Oxford  sequently  removed  to  Sterling,  Whiteside  conn- 
county,  Maine,  about  1880,  and  by  his  own  ex-  ty,  Illinois.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  in- 
ertions  procured  a  collegiate  education,  gradu-  strumental  in  raising  and  organizing  the  84th 
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lUinois  Yolantders,  of  which  he  was  ehosen  sMppi,  and,  under  the  new  act  of  Oongresa, 

coloneL    At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  acted  as  became  lieutenant-^^ominander  in  1861.  He  was 

brigadier*genera],  and  was  also  engaged  in  this  next  in  command  of  the  New  London,  the 

capacity  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.    At  the  battle  '^  black  devil,*'  of  the  Mississippi  Sound,  and  sub- 

of  Stone  riyer  he  commanded  one  of  the  bri*  seqnentlyof  the  gunboat  Calhoun,  on  which  he 

gades  in  Johnson's  dlTision  of  MeCook's  corps,  lost  his  life. 

and  was  mortally  wounded  while  bravely  with*  Jan.  li. — ^Diix,  Rev.  James  Hpbtoit,  a  Con« 

standing  the  enemy  during  that   fierce  en-  gregational  clergyman,  died  on  board  of  a  vessel 

counter.                           ^  on  his  way  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  whither 

Jan,  10. — Bebobsb,  Rev.  Lyman.  {&u  Bbbck«  he  was  going  to  join  iiis  legimeDt,  of  which  he 

BB.)  was  chaplain.  He  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 

Jan,  11. — ^MoDoKALD,  Brig.^en.  Emmbtt,  an  Jan.  1st,  1821,  studied  theology  in  New  Haven, 

officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  at  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 

the  battle  of  Hartsville,  Mo.    He  swore  that  he  CongregatiouAl  church  in  Winchester,  Conn., 

would  neither  cot  his  hair  nor  shave  until  the  Aug.  26th,  1846.  In  Feb.  1852,  he  was  installed 

Southern  Confederacy  was  recognized.  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in 

Jan.  12. — ^Renwick,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  died  in  Soencerport,  New  York.  In  1859  he  removed  to 

New  York,  in  his  Tlst  year.    He  was  bom  in  Chicago,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  South 

the  city  of  New  York,  in  1792,  and  graduated  Congregational  church.    His  devotion  to  his 

at  Columbia  College,  in  1809.    From  1820  to  country  led  him  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of 

1654,  he  filled  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  andPhys-  the  38th  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  in  the 

ics  in  that  institution.    In  1888,  he  was  ap-  autumn  of  1862.    His  death  was  hastened  by 

pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Esplor-  his  unsparing  activity  and  devotion  to  the  cause 

ing  the  Northeastern  Boundary  between  the  he  had  espoused. 

United  States  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  re-  Jan,  19. — ^Welles,  Mabtin,  died  at  Martin, 

ports  of  that  commission  led  to  the  Ashburton  Ottawa  county,  Ohio,  aged  76  years.    He  was 

treaty  in  1842.  Prof.  Renwiok  was  passioxiately  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 

fond  of  mechanics,  and  of  all  the  applications  College  in  the  class  of  1806,  studied  law  in 

of  science  to  mechanical  improvements.  He  was  Farmington,  but  subsequently  was  admitted  to 

also  a  chaste  and  vigorous  writer,  and  contrib-  the  bar  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  prao- 

uted  largely  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  not  tised  in  Newburg,  and  afterward  in  New  York 

only  in  his  own  chosen  walk  of  scientific  pur-  city.    His  health  fSailing,  he  returned  to  his 

suit,  but  in  political  and  belles-lettres  essays,  native  place,  and  refrained  for  a  time  from 

He  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  pofessional  activity.    During  this  period  he 

the  first  *^  New  York  Review,"  where  he  was  the  mterested  himself  in  planning  aM  superintend- 

associate  of  Bryant,  and  oUier  eminent  names  ing  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  the  estab- 

in  literature,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  lishing  of  which  at  Wethersfield  he  was  the 

"  Whig  Review,"  its  pages  were  often  enriched  chief  instrument.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

by  his  graceful  articles.    His  published  works  House  of  Representatives  from  1824  to  1827  in* 

were  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton,  David  Rit*  elusive,  and  also  in  1831  and  1882,  the  last  two 

tenhonse,  and  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Rum-  years  being  speaker  of  that  body.    In  1887  he 

ford),  in  *^  Sparks's  Series  of  American  Biogra*  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 

phies ;  ^'  '^  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,^'  was  reelected  the  two  following  years.    While 

published  in  1882,  the  earliest  extended  trea-  a  senator  he  was  a  member  of  the  corporation 

tise  on  this  subject  published  in  the  United  of  Yale  College.    He  was  also  an  associate 

States;  *'  A  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,"  pub*  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Hartford  County 

lished  in  1884;  *^  Treatise  on  the  Steam  £n-  Court,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 

gine,"  and  another  on  "  The  Practical  Applica-  life  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

tions  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics,''  both  pub-  his  profession  in  Hartford, 

lished  in  1840;  ^^Ontlines  of  Geology,"  and  «/an.  21. — Thobbubn,  Gkast,  died  in  the  city 

other  text  books.  Prof.  Renwiok  was  of  Scotch  of  New  Haven,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He 

origin,  his  mother  having  been  a  friend  and  pet  was  born  in  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 

of  the  poet  Bums,  who  addressed  to  her  some  of  humble,  but  worthy  parentage.  In  his  early 

of  his  sweetest  poems.  childhood  he  was  delicate  and  sickly,  but  later 

Jan,  14. — ^BuoHANAN,  Lieut.*Com.  Thomas  he  recovered  his  vigor,  and  became  an  expert 

MoKban,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  killed  at  Bayou  in  his  father's  business  of  nail  making,  and  was 

Teche,  La.  He  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Penn-  said  to  have  manufactured  with  his  own  hands, 

svlvania,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  in  one  day,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 

theNavalAcademyasacadet  in  October,  1851.  twenty-two  nails  between  the  hours  of  ^ 

He  graduated  in  1855,  and  was  attached  to  the  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 

sloop  Constellation,  then  stationed  in  the  Medi-  evening.  Though  his  early  advantages  were  ex- 

terranean  in  the  sonadrcm  conmianded  by  Com-  ceedin^y  limited,  his  mind  was  strong  and  vig- 

modore  Breese.    In  1858  he  was  promoted  to  orous,  and  in  1792  he  became  involved  in  some 

be  master,  and  ordered  to  the  sloop  St.  Mary's  in  political  movements  concerning  parliamentary 

the  Pacific  squadron.    In  1860  he  was  made  a  reform,  which  caused  him,  in  company  with 

lieutenant,  and  attached  to  the  steam  sloop  Mis-  a  number  of  his  associates,  to  be  summoned* 
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bj  an  order  from  Edinburgh,  to  appear  before  with  high  honor.  His  theological  stndies  were 
the  Lords  npon  a  charge  of  treason.  Being  re-  porsued  at  Princeton  The<^ogical  Seminary, 
leased  npon  bail,  he  snbseqnently  concluded  to  alter  leaving  which,  he  commenced  his  labors 
try  his  fortune  in  America,  and  accordingly  aa  a  missionary  in  die  West.  While  there,  he 
took  passage  for  this  country,  arriving  in  New  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
York  on  the  16th  of  Jane,  1794,  and  with  bat  and  was  also  the  president  of  the  college  in  the 
twenty  killings  in  his  pocket  Here  he  entered  same  place.  Leaving  the  West,  he  became  the 
into  his  former  employment  as  a  Bailor,  and  soon  pastor  of  a  chnrch  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  was  also 
after  married.  In  1801  he  went  into  the  grocery  the  principal  of  a  floarishing  academy  in  that 
bnsinesB  for  a  time,  and  afterward  engaged  in  place  for  eight  years.  He  was  snccessively  the 
the  seed  business  at'Newark,  in  which  he  was  principal  of  academic  institntions  in  Borden- 
ansnccessful ;  bat  nothing  daunted,  he  started  town,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Poi^hkeepsie  and 
anew,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  Newburg,  N.  T.  In  1862  or  thereabout,  he 
time  amaeeed  a  comfortable  fortune.  After  re-  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  for  a  time  prin- 
tiring  from  business  he  went  to  reside  in  Aa-  dpi^  of  the  Park  Institute.  The  last  few  years 
toria,  and  subsequently  removed  to  New  Haven,  of  his  life  were  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
Conn.  He  married  his  third  wife  when  eighty  the  poor.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Gram- 
years  of  age,  the  lady  herself  being  about  forty,  mar  published  about  1828 ;  ^*-  The  New  Pur- 
He  was,  during  his  later  years,  a  frequent  ooih  diase,  or  Seven  Tears  in  the  West,"  and  sev- 
tributor  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  over  the  eral  later  works  of  much  merit  He^was  a 
signature  of  *^  Laurie  Todd,"  many ofhisartidea  thorough  scholar,  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  as 
being  reminiscences  of  New  York  at  the  com-  a  writer,  was  said  to  be  a  '^master  of  all 
mencement  of  the  presest  century,  and  possess-  styles." 

ing  great  interest  from  their  quaintness  and  fidel-  Jan,  24. — Stewabt,  lieut-Gol.  Wasben,  a 

ity  of  description.  The  signature,  ^^Laurie  Todd,"  cavalry  officer  in  the  U.  S.  service,  was  killed 

was  the  titleof  a  work^published  many  years  ago,  opposite  Vicksburg.  He  first  entered  the  United 

by  the  novelist  Qalt  in  which  the  adventures  of  States  service  during  the  present  war  as  captain 

the  hero  were  mainly  drawn  from  incidents  in  of  an  independent  cavalry  company  from  II- 

Thorburn's  life.  He  was  a  liberal,  genial,  kind-  linois,  and  was  attached  to  Gen.  McOlemand^s 

hearted  man.    During  the  epidemics  of  yellow  brigade.    On  the  2d  of  February,  1862,  he  was 

fever  in  New  York  in  1798,  he  and  his  wife  did  appointed    acting  adjutant-aid  on  Gen.  Mo^ 

not  leave  the  city  at  all,  but  devoted  themselves  Olemand^s  staff,  with  the  rank  of  captain.    He 

to  the  care  of  those  who  were  stricken  down  took  an  active  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of 

with  the  pestilence,  with  the  utmost  assiduity  Fort  Donelson.    The  several  companies  of  cav- 

and  tenderness.    Through  life  his  counsel  and  airy  connected  with  MoGlemand^s  brigade  were 

purse  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  were  next  consolidated,  under  the  title  of  Stewart^s 

suifering  from  want ;  and  he  had  bestowed  in  Independent  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  the  command 

charity  a  much  greiU^er  sum  than  he  possessed  of  which  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  rank  of 

at  his  death.  mi^or.  dating  from  February  1st,  1862.  He  was 

Jati',  28. — Oorr,  John  TowNsxyn,  died  in  Al-  wounaed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  es- 

bion,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  'yeank    He  graduated  pecially  mentioned  in  his  general^s  official  re- 

at  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1844.  studied  port  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  He  also 

theology  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  also  at  Andover,  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  subse- 

Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  quently  was  attached  to  the  division  stationed 

Halle,  Germany,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof,  along  the  Memphis  and  Cbarleston  railroad. 

Tholuok.    He  afterward  passed  some  time  in  On  tiie  promotion  of  Gen.  McClemand  he  was 

Gottingen,  and  then  made  an  extended  tour  in  made  lieutenant-colonel.    He  was  engaged  in 

Europe.    After  his  return  to  this  country  he  destroying  the  ferry  boats   opposite  Yiclra- 

became  the  settled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  burg,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 

church  at  Albion,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  enemy, 

was  pastor  of  St  Peter's  church,  Rochester.  Jan,  26. — Mioklb,  Andbsw  H.,  ex-mayor  of 

Jan,  28. — Hall,  Batvard  R.,  D.  D.,  an  New  York  city,  died  at  Flushing,  aged  57  years. 

American  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Brook-  He  was  a  prominent  merchant,  and  for  a  nnm- 

lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  her  of  years  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco  busi- 

and  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  distinguished  ness,  by  which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.    In 

surgeon,  who  died  when  the  subject  of  our  1846  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  New  York,  and 

sketch  was  but  four  years  of  age.    By  his  was  asked  to  accept  the  nomination  again  in 

Other's  will  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fbrtnne,  but,  1858,  but  declined. 

owing  to  mismanagement,  he  never  came  into  Jan,  26. — ^Hookbr,  John  Worthinoton,  M.D., 
the  possession  of  any  great  portion  of  it.  Great  died  in  New  Haven.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
attention  was  paid  to  his  early  education  with  Conn.,  July  14th,  1888,  graduated  in  Yale  Col- 
reference  to  his  becoming  a  lawyer,  but  upon  lege,  in  the  class  of  1854,  and  in  1857  from  the 
his  conversion  his  attention  was  turned  to-  Medical  School  connected  with  the  college, 
ward  the  ministry.  After  passing  the  greater  For  some  time  after  the  completion  of  his 
part  of  his  college  course  at  Princeton,  he  re-  studies  he  was  on  the  surgical  staff  in  the  New 
moved  to  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  York  City  Hospital,  and  subsequently  continued 
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Mb  profeBsional  studies  inEnrope.    In  1860,  he  Jan.  29.— Tbbbbts,  Rev.  Tbsodobs,  died  in 

was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and  phys*  New  York  city,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom 

ical  education   in   Amherst  OoUege,    which  inParsonsfield,  Me.,  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU 

position  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  lege  in  1861,  after  which  he  spent  several 

resign.  months  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge. 

Jan,  27. — ^Abebt,  Ool.  John  J.,  late  chief  FroraMarch,  1852,  to  July,  1858,  he  was  teacher 
of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers,  died  at  Wash-  of  the  Ancient  Langnages  in  Eseter  Academy, 
ington,  D.  0.,  aged  about  78  years.  He  en-  In  1855  he  entered  the  ministry,  but  after 
tered  as  a  cadet  of  the  Military  Academy,  in  preaching  two  Sabbaths,  was  attacked  with  ty- 
1808,  only  six  years  after  its  first  establishment  phoid  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  fhlly  recover 
by  law.  Leaving  the  academy  in  1811,  he  was  for  a  year.  Pulmonary  symptoms  soon  made 
from  then  unti^  November,  1814,  employed  in  their  appearance^  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
the  War  Office.  While  thus  engaged,  he  volun-  for  a  time  to  a  southern  climate ;  recovering 
teered  as  a  private  soldier  for  the  defence  of  in  a  measure,  he  resumed  preaching,  but  was 
the  capital,  and  his  services  on  that  occasion  again  prostrated,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  min- 
were  acknowledged  by  conferring  upon  him  a  istry  altogether.  His  printed  works  were :  sev- 
land  warrant  under  the  existing  laws.  He  was  eral  articles  in  the  ^'  Monthly  Religious  Maga- 
appointed  topographical  engineer,  with  the  zine;"  also  a  sermon  in  the  same  magazine 
rank  of  mjgor,  November  22d,  1814.  At  that  for  May,  1858,  on  "  The  Revival ; "  "  A  Memoir 
time  tnere  was  no  organized  corps  of  those  of  the  late  Judge  Tebbets  of  New  Hampshire;" 
officers,  but  they  formed  a  part  of  the  general  and  ^'  A  Memoir  of  William  Gibbons." 
staff,  and  served  with  generals  in  the  fidd.  Af-  Jan.  — . — Dudlbt,  Mrs.  Blandika,  died  at 
ter  ^e  close  of  the  war  they  were  employed  in  her  residence  in  Albany,  aged  80  years.  She 
surveys  of  the  seaooast  and  inland  frontiers,  was  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Charles  £.  Dudley, 
reporting  to  the  chief  of  engineers,  and  the  and  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker,  one  of  the 
results  of  their  labors  were  collected  in  a  topo-  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch  families  of  that  city. 
graphical  bureau,  established  in  the  War  iUe-  She  was  a  lady  of  high  social  qnalities  and 
partment.  May  5th,  1820,  as  a  part  of  the  engi-  truly  womanly  virtues.  In  her  later  years  she 
neer  department,  under  the  charge  of  Miyor  has  been  profuse  in  the  expenditure  of  her 
Roberdeau.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  great  wealth  upon  religious,  scientific,  and  be- 
in  1816,  Migor  Abert  was  retained.  In  1824^  nevolent  objects.  She  contributed  over  $100,- 
he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  ten  000  toward  the  founding  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
jears'  faitliful  service  in  one  grade;  and  at  the  servatory. 

death  of  Col.  Roberdeau,  February  12th,  1829,  Jan.  81.— Sibley,  MiQor  Gbobgs  CHAHPLAnr, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Topo-  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  regular  service,  died  at 
graphical  Bureau.  As  the  duties  of  his  bureau  his  country  seat  in  Elma,  St.  Charles  county, 
increased  in  magnitude  and  importance,  Ool.  Missouri,  aged  nearly  eighty-one  years.  He  was 
Abert  exerted  himself  to  cause  it  to  be  made  a  bom  in  Great  Harrington,  Berkshire  county, 
distinct  branch  of  the  War  Department,  which  Mass.,  and  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  a  sur^ 
he  effected  June  22d,  1821.  At  this  time  his  geon  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  grandson, 
corps  consisted  of  six  majors  and  four  captains  on  the  maternal  aide,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
by  brevet,  and  six  civil  engineers ;  besides  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  His  childhood  and 
which  some  twenty  subalterns  of  the  line  of  youth  were  spent  in  North  Carolina,  ftom 
the  army  were  detailed  on  topograhical  duty  whence  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jeffer- 
under  his  orders.  At  length,  by  act  of  Con-  son  to  an  office  in  the  Indian  Department,  and 
gress,  approved  July  7th,  1838,  the  present  corps  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  was  sent 
of  topographical  engineers  was  organized,  and  among  the  Indians  as  agent  and  factor.  In 
created  one  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  army,  with  this  capacity  he  went  out  with  a  hundred  Osage 
the  officer,  to  whose  fostering  care  and  judicious  warriors,  and  explored  the  Grand  Saline  and 
management  it  mainly  owed  its  existence,  for  Salt  Mountain,  a  report  of  which  expedition 
its  colonel  and  chief.  Col.  Abert  was,  in  fact,  was  published.  Soon  after  he  retired  from  the 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  for  upward  of  thirty-  Indian  Department  he  was  appointed  one  of 
two  years,  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  three  commissioners  to  survey  and  mark  out  a 
from  active  duty  the  11th  of  September,  1861,  road  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico— an  under- 
having  becAne  incapacitated  by  long  and  faith-  taking  requiring  some  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
ftil  service  from  further  attendance  at  his  office,  which  were  managed  with  his  usual  judgment 
As  a  citizen  and  a  man,  Col.  Abert  was  re-;  and  tact  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Airican 
markable  for  the  steadiness  of  his  fHendship,  colonization  and  of  the  slave,  and  the  day  be- 
for  his  candor  and  unostentatious  hospitality,  fore  his  death  wrote  and  forwarded  an  article 
Equally  uno8tent4itious,  but  no  less  sincere,  on  slavery  to  the  ^*  Philadelphia  Presbyterian." 
was  the  simple  piety  which  supported  his  de-  He  was  a  firiend  and  advocate  of  the  Bible  cause, 
dining  years,  and  left  behind  an  example  which  having  been  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death,  > 
the  proudest  soldier  may  not  bo  ashamed  to  president  of  the  St.  Charles  County  Bible  So- 
follow.  ciety  of  Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 

Jan,  27. — Robixson,  Edwabb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  "  Linden  wood  College,"  and  donated  die 

{8ee  Robinson.)  tract  of  land  upon  which  it  is  erected,  amount- 
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ing  to  one  handred  and  twentj  acres.    He  was  beip  forward  other  social  reforms.  For  the  last 

a  warm  Union  man,  and  never  hesitated  to  an-  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 

nounce  his  principles.  total  blindness,  arising,  it  was  supposed,  from 

Feb,  6. — ^Bbaixabd),  Dya.b  Thboop,  M.  D.,  excessive  study.  Four  of  his  sons  have  attained 

died  in  New  London,  Oonn.,  aged  73  years,  considerable  distinction  as  writers  and  orators, 

He  ^aduated  at  Tale  College  in  1810,  studied  viz. :  Obarles  C,  William  H.,  George  S.,  and 

medicine,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  Lucien  Burleigh. 

profession  in  New  London,  his  native  place,  Feb.  10. — Cutlsb,  BEXJAiim  C,  D.D.    (See 

where  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  He  was  highly  Gutleb,  B.  C.) 

respected  for  his  professional  skill,  and  was  also  Feb.  10. — ^Embitbt,  Mrs.  Emha  0.,  an  Amer- 

eminent  as  a  botanist  and  chemist.    He  was  a  ican  authoress,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    She 

brother  of  the  woU-known  poet,  John  G.  0.  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  of 

Brainard.  New  York,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  £m- 

Feb.  6. — Hale,  Hon.  Nathan,  LL.D.,  senior  bury  in  1828.    In  the  same  year  she  published 

editor  of  the  '^  Boston  Advertiser,"  died  in  ^>  Guido,  and  other  Poems."    She  was  also  the 

Brookline^  Mass.    He  was  bom  in  West  Hamp-  author  of  ^^  Glimpses  of  Home  life,"  and  ^^  Pic* 

ton,  Mass.,  in  1784,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  tures  of  Early  life."    In  1845  she  prepared  an 

famous  patriot  spy,  after  whom  he  was  named,  illustrated  gift  book,  entitied  "Natare's  Gems, 

He  graduated,  in  1804,  at  Williams  College,  or  American  Wild  Flowers,"  and  the  follo#- 

studied  law  in  Troy,  and  became  editor  of  the  ing  year  a  collection  of  poems,  called  '^  Lovers 

^^  Boston  Advertiser,"  the  first  paper  published  Token."    Her  last  work  was  the  **  Waldorf 

in  Boston,  in  1814.    He  was  one  of  the  club  Family,  or  Grandfather^s  Legend,"  published  in 

which  founded  the  ^^  North  American  Review,"  1848,  partly  a  translation  and  partly  original, 

also  the  **  Christian  Examiner."    In  1825  he  For  some  time  previous  to  her  death  her  health 

prepared  from  the  original  authorities  a  map  of  was  very  feeble. 

New  England,  which  still  possesses  a  standard  Feb.  10. — ^Lonowobth,  Nicholas.  (See  Long- 

character.    He  was  the  first  president  of  the  wobth,  N.) 

Boston  and  Worcester  railway,  and:  was  also  Feb.  12.-*-CAMMAim,  GeobobP.,  M.  D.,  died 

foremost  among  those  by  whose  exertions  the  in  New  York  city.    He  was  one  of  the  early 

Cocbituate  water  was  introduced  into  Boston,  supporters  of  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  and  by 

He  served  in  the  Legislature  and  two  Consti-  his  unwearied  assiduity  and    eminent   skill, 

tutional  Contentions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  largely  contributed  to  its  success  and  the  ac- 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  also  complishment  of  its  benevolent  aims.    He  was 

of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  a  man  of  eminent  worth  and  strong  benevolent 

Feb.  7. — ^Wbli£,  Mrs.  Rbbboca,  died  in  Yar-  impulses, 

ick  street.  New  York  city,  at  the  advanced  age  F(d>.  19. — ^Baldwin,  Roobb  Shebuan,  LL.D. 

of  103  years.    She  was  bom  in  Warren  street,  (See  Baldwin.) 

and  had  never  been  out  of  the  city  bat  once  Feb.  19. — ^Woodhull,  Commander  Maxwfxl, 

during  her  life.  She  remembered  distinctly  the  of  t]^e  United  States  navy,  was  killed  at  Fort 

principal  incidents  which  transpired  during  the  Marshall,  Baltimore,  aged  about  fifty  years.  He 

Revolutionary  war,  and  took  pleasure  in  refer-  was  visiting  the  forts  around  the  city,  in  com- 

ring  to  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  other  dis-  pany  with  Gen.  Botler  and  Gen.  Schenck  and 

tinguished  officers  who  figured  in  that  memor-  staff,  in  whose  honor  a  salute  was  fired;  the 

able  struggle.    Up  to  within  a  day  or  two  pre*  gunner,  supposing  the  whole  party  had  passed 

vious  to  her  death  she  did  all  her  own  house-  out  of  range  of  the^gun,  fired  a  82-pounder  just 

work,  aiid  attended  divine  service  regularly  as  a  fragment  of  the  party  came  up ;  unfor- 

upon  the  Sabbath.  innately  Commander  Woodhull  received  the 

Feb.  — .  — CuHMiNG,  Col.  William,  an  officer  whole  charge,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 

of  the  United  States  army^  died  at  Augusta,  moments. 

Georgia,  in  his  76th  year.  He  served  as  colonel  Feb.  22. — Gilbest,  Edwabd  SMim,  a  lieu- 

during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812~U4,  tenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service, 

and  was  offered  the  position  of  m^'or-general  died  of  consumption  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged 

by  President  Polk,  but  did  not  accept  it.  81  years.    He  was  born  in  Livini^ton  county, 

Feb.  10.-— BuBLBiOH,  Rinaldo,  died  in  Plain*  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1865, 

field,  Conn.,  aged  89  years.    Having  lost  an  and  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 

arm  while  a  boy,  he  determined  to  obtain  a  Collegiate  Institute  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Soon 

liberal  education,  and  by  dint  of  difficult  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  entered 

persevering  exertions,  succeeded,  almost  un-  the  military  service  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 

aided,  in  fitting  himself  to  enter  college.    He  18th  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers.    Aftei;  the 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1803,  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  promoted  to  a 

and  choosing  teaching  as  his  profession,  acted  first  lieutenancy,  and  a  few  months  later  to  a 

successively  as  preceptor  of  the  academies  in  captaincy,  and  transferred  to  the  25th  regi- 

Colchester^  Woodstock,  and  Plainfield,  Conn.,  ment  During  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  rose 

where  he  was  widely  known  as  a  popular  and  to  the  rank  of  migor.    In  one  of  the  "  seven 

successful  teacher.  He  was  among  the  foremost  days*  battles  "  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ro- 

to  advocate  the  abolition  of  skvery,  and  to  mained  in  Richmond  until  August.    On  rejoin- 
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ing  his  regiment  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  the  eame  State.    He  attended  and  labored  in 

of  lieutenant-colonel  His  death  oooarred  while  the  reviyals  conducted  hj  Rev.  Asahel  Nettle- 

at  home  on  a  furlough.  ton,  D.D.,  who  labored  much  in  New  England 

Feb,  24. — Tatlob,  Miss  Emma,  an  actress,  and  other  parts  of  the  conntrj.  He  was  deeply 
died  in  New  York  city.  She  was  a  great  favor-  interested  in  the  cause  of  eduoation  and  loved 
ite  in  Philadelphia,  but  removed  to  New  York  the  sciences ;  was  very  decidedly  anti-slavery  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half  since.  She  made  her  his  sentiments.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
d^hut  here  at  Niblo^s  Garden  as  the  Colleen  chronic  disease  of  the  liver. 
Bhuad  in  Boucicault^s  "Colleen  Bawn,"  and  lib. — . — ^Hablan,  Hon.  Jaicbs,  died  at  Louis- 
was  afterward  engaged  at  Laura  Keene's  ville,  Ky.,  aged  64  years.  He  was  a  represent- 
theatre.  ative  in  Congress  for  several  years,  and  was 

Feb.  25. — FoBTBB,  Hon.  William,  died  in  Bos-  distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  zeal  in  the 

ton,  aged  91  years.    He  was  bom  in  Boston,'  public  service.    After  retiring  from  Congress, 

and  in  early  life  w^it  to  Europe,  where  he  he  was,  until  his  deathj  United  States  district 

spent  seventeen  years  in  France  and  Spidn.  attorney  for  Kentucky, 

when  he  returned  to  Boston  he  had  nearly  for-  Feb.  — . — ^Eluot,  Hon.  Wiluav,  died  in 

gotten  the  English  language.    He  remained  at  South  Carolina,  aged  74  years.    He  was  bom 

home  but  a  few  months,  when  he  retaraed  to  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  entered  Harvard  College  at 

I¥ance,  and  was  there  through  all  the  bloody  tiie  age  of  eighteen,  and  took  a  high  rax^  of 

revolution  of  1790  to  1798.  He  was  at  one  time  soholu^ip  in  his  class ;  his  health  failing  him, 

the  president  of  a  Jacobin  club.  After  his  final  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  before  oomplet- 

return  home  he  was  a  prominent  politician  in  ing  his  studies,  but  his  degree  was  conferred 

the  democratic  party.  •  upon  him  in  1810,  the  year  after  his  class  grad- 

Feb.  26. — ^Tompkins,  Col.  Daihsl  D.,  an  offi-  uated.    During  the  nullification  crisis  in  South 

cer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Carolina,  in  1882,  he  held  the  office  of  senator 

N.  Y.,  aged  64  years.    He  entered  the  Military  in  the  State  Legislature,  but  resigned  upon 

Academy  at  West  Point  when  only  fifteen  being  instructed  by  his  constituents  to  vote  to 

years  of  a^,  and  graduated  in  1820  as  third  nnllSy  the  tariff  law.    He  afterward  participat- 

lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  corps.    In  1821  the  ed  less  frequently  in  public  affairs,  his  letters 

ordnance  department  was  mei^ed  into  the  ar-  against  secession,  signed  ^'  Agricola,"  and  pub- 

tillery,  when  he  became  second  lieutenant;  and  lished  in  1861,  being  among  his  latest  ezpres- 

in  1826  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and  com*  sions  of  oninion  upon  political  mbjects.    He 

missary  of  subsistence.    In  1886  he  was  pro-  oontributed  largely  to  the  perioolcal  press  of 

moted  to  a  captaincy,  and  for  gallant  and  meri-  the  South.    His  published  works  consisted  of 

torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  San  Felasco,  was  an  *^  Address  before  the  St.  PauFs  Agricultural 

brevetted  mijor.    In  1888  he  was  transferred  Society "  (Charleston,  18601  and  *'  Carolina 

to  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  was  Sports  by  Land  and  Water "  (1866).    He  was 

promoted  to  the  position  of  rn^or  in  1842.  also  the  author  of  "  Mesco,"  a  tragedy  printed 

During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  intrusted  with  lor  the  author  in  1860,  and  of  a  number  of 

very  important  duties  in  that  department,  and  poems  of  much  merit. 

was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  Mwrch  8. — ^MAoiKins,  John,  died  in  New  Cr- 

conduct.    In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  a  colo-  leans.  La.,  aged  49  years.    He  was  born  in 

nelcy,  and  in  1868  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Dromore,  County  Londonderry,  Ireland.    He 

department  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  as-  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans, 

sistant  quartermaster^general,  which  position  and  connected  with  the  press.    From  1843  to 

he  occupied  until  a  short  time  before  hisdeatJi.  1846  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^Picar 

Feh.  26. — ^WiNO,  M.  T.  C,  D.D.,  died  at  Gam-  yune,"  and  subsequently,  until  1849,  was  con- 
bier,  Ohio.  nected  with  the  ^^  Delta.^^    During  the  Mexican 

Feb.   28. — ^TiSDALE,    Bev.   James,    died   at  war,  being  then  the  business  manager  of  that 

Tonica,  Illinois.  He  was  bom  in  We»t  Taunton,  paper,  he  contributed  greatly  to  its  success.  On 

Mass.,  Nov.  7th,  1799 ;  graduated  at  Brown  the  18th  of  November,  1849,  almost  unassisted, 

University  in  1821,  and  spent  the  two  follow-  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  ^^  True 

ing  years  as  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Dar-  Delta,"  and,  after  years  of  hard  struggle,  suo- 

lington  Court  House,  South  Carolina.    While  oeeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  popular, 

there  he  was  converted  by  reading  the  sermons  profitable,  and  infiuential  journals  in  the  city, 

of  Dr.  Emmons,  and,  upon  his  return  north,  Mweh  8. — Gribike,  Hon.  Fsbderick,  died  in 

commenced  the  study  of  theology  nnder  Rev.  Chillioothe,  Ohio.    He  was  bom  at  Charleston, 

A.  Cobb,  of  West  Taunton.    He  was  licensed  S.  C,  S^t  1st,  1791,  graduated  at  Yale  CoUe^ 

to  preach  in  1826 ;  labored  four  years  as  s  mis-  in  1810,  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Ohio, 

sionary,  and  in  1880  was  ordained,  and  settled  where  for  several  years   he  was   Presidinc 

as  pastor  over  the  churches  in  Guildhall  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  one  of 

Granby,  Vermont.    He  subsequently  preached  the  circuits  of  that  State.  In  1886,  without  any 

in  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  and  at  Shutesbury,  Mass.  In  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  a  judge 

1867  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  became  the  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  post  he  held  for 

pastor  of  the  Free  Congregational  church  at  the  next  seven  years,  discharging  his  duties 

Jamaica,  and  in  1869  was  settled  in  Lowdl,  of  with  ability  and  inflexible  integrity.    He  pub- 
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lished  a  work  entitled  "  Considerations  npon  where  he  continned  twenty  years.  He  after- 
the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions"  ward  resided  some  years  in  rbiladelphia,  and 
(Gineinnati,  1848),  and  ^^  An  Essay  on  Ancient  in  1857  became  insane,  and  was  removed  to 
and  Modem  Literature."  He  left  a  fund  to  his  Germantown,  where  he  died, 
executor  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  a  Mwreh  14« — ^Nobll,  Hon.  John  W.,  a  mem- 
collection  of  his  various  writings  in  two  vol-  ber  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  died  at  Wash- 
umes  octavo.  ington,  D.  C.,  a^ed  about  50  years.  He  was  a 
March  8.— Flaoo,  Heitby  Collins,  died  in  native  of  Virginia,  but  at  an  early  age  removed 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  to  Missouri.  Having  studied  law,  and  obtained 
of  St  Thomas,  near  Charles,  S.  C,  January  5th,  license  to  practise  his  profession,  he  soon  won 
1792 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811 ;  stud-  a  prominent  position  in  his  section  of  the  State, 
led  law,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  and  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the 
profession  in  New  Haven.  He  took  an  active  State  Legislature.  Li  the  presidential  campaign 
part  in  the  political  movements  opposed  to  the  of  1860,  he  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Federalist  party  in  Connecticut,  both  as  a  public  claims  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  contributed 
speaker  and  as  an  editor  of  the  "  Connecticut  largely  of  his  influence  toward  the  success  of 
Herald,"  which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  also  that  ticket.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
clerk  of  the  New  Haven  County  Conrt.  In  sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  and  was 
1824  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  reelected  to  the  Thirty-eighth.    His  death  was 

Practised  law  till  1888 ;  he  then  again  took  up  cansed  by  an  abscess  in  the  head,  and  his  agonies 

is  residence  in  New  Haven,  in  order  to  edu-  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  were  of  a 

cate  his  children,  and  resumed  his  practice  most  excraciating  nature.                 * 

there  until  1842,  when  he  retired.    From  1884  March  15. — ^Baibd,  Robest,  D.D.  (iSisdBAiBD, 

to  1839  he  held  the  office  of  mayor.    His  at-  B.,  D.D.). 

tachment  to  his  native  State  was  strong,  but  March  19. — ^Hookeb,  Chaiclbs,  M.D.,  a  pro- 
his  devotion  to  the  Union  was  stronser,  and,  fessor  in  the  medical  department  of  Yale  Col- 
like his  friend,  Hon.  J.  L.  Petigm,  with  whom,  lege,  died  at  New  Haven.  He  was  bom  in 
side  by  side,  he  withstood  the  nnlMers  in  1882,  Berlin,  Conn.,  March  12th,  1799,  and  was  a  de- 
he  was  tme  to  the  last.  soendant  of  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  and 

March  ^. — ^Fanning,  Prof.  James,  principal  firstministerof  Hartford,  Conn.    He  graduated 

of  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  New  from  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  pursued  his 

York,  died  in  New  York  city.    He  was  an  emi-  studies  in  New  Haven,  taking  his  diploma  in 

nently  successfal  teacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  1828,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice 

and  consistent  Christian.  of  his  profession  in  that  city,  which  he  foUow- 

Mareh  9. — ^Petiobu,  Hon.  James  L.  (Sec  Ps-  ed  with  constancy  and  success  for  forty  years. 

TI6BT7.)  In  1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ana- 

March  12. — ^Fisher,  Heistet  N.,  M.D.,  died  in  tomy  and  physiology  in  Yele  College,  and  con- 
Washington,  aged  29  years.  After  the  disasters  tinned  to  ^scharge  the  duties  of  that  chair  un- 
of  the  peninsular  campaign  he  volunteered  as  til  his  death,  acting  also  during  the  whole  period 
physician  and  surgeon,  to  minister  to  the  neoes-  as  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.  He  was  also 
sities  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  active  in  all  public  matters  relating  to  his  pro- 
made  several  trips  between  Harrison's  Landing  fession,  being  an  efficient  member  of  the  State 
and  New  York  on  one  of  the  transports.  His  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  founders  and  direc- 
faitbfulness  and  efficiency  recommending  him  tors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital,  and  sev- 
to  those  in  authority,  he  received  an  appoint-  eral  times  a  delegate  to  the  National  Medical 
ment  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  for  several  Association.  He  contributed  to  the  leading 
months  previous  to  his  dea&  had  cham  of  medical  journals  numerous  essays  and  narra- 
Eckington  Hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash-  tives  of  cases,  many  of  which  were  of  great 
ington.  His  devotion  and  untiring  energy  in  interest.  Dr.  Hooker  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant 
behalf  of  the  suffering  under  his  care,  contrib-  genius,  but  was  remarkable  for  a  dear  head, 
uted  to  bring  on  the  fever  which  cut  him  off  in  sound  judgment,  and  most  indefatigable  in- 
the  dawn  of  manhood.  dustry. 

March  — , — ^Babnwsll,  Rev.  Wm.  Hazzabd  March  21. — ^Mukrat,  Solomon,  a   colored 

Wioo,  died  ^  Germantown,  Penn.,  aged  56  man,  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  117  years, 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  gradn-  March  21. — Cabuslb,  Gborob,  an  old  and 

ated  %t  Harvard  College  in  1824 ;  stuped  law  prominent  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  died  in  that 

in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  South  Carolina,  and  was  city  of  typhoid  fever.    He  was  president  of  the 

admitted  to  the  bar  at  Coosawhatchie  in  1827.  Lafayette  Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the  Cin- 

Li  1831  he  experienced  a  change  of  religious  el^nati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroad, 

views,  united  himselfwith  the  Episcopal  Church,  March — . — Kkllt,  Acting  Master  Robebt 

and  began  the  study  of  divinity.    In  1884  he  L.,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  killed  during  the  at- 

was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bowen,  rector  of  the  tack  upon  Port  Hudson.    He  was  a  native  of 

Pendleton  church  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.    During  the  early 

remained  six  months.    He  was  then  called  to  part  of  the  war  he  performed  important  services 

Charleston,  and  was  instituted  rector  of  St  m  the  North  Atlantic  sonadron,  after  which  he 

Peter^s  church,  which  was  built  for  him,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Gulf  blockad- 
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ing  squadron,  where  lie  was  in  active  service  tj  to  confiscation  by  the  Confederates,  he  ad- 

on  board  the  United  States  sloop  Mississippi  for  hered  steadily  to  the  Constitntion   and  the 

more  than  a  year.    lie  held  an  important  post  Union. 

asanofficer  of  that  ship,  and  in  her  last  engage*  March  28. — Coopeb,  Brig.>6en.  James,  an 

ment  fought  his  division  nobly  and  courageous-  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Colum- 

ly  amid  the  shower  of  shot  and  shell  until  he  bus,  Ohio,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  a  na- 

fell  lifeless  upon  the  deck.  tive  of  Fredericlc  county,  Maryland,  but  remov- 

M4irch  21. — SuMN£B,  Mig.-6en.  £.  Y.    {See  ed  many  years  ago  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 

SuHNBB,  E.  Y.)  became  a  prominent  whig  politician,  and  was 

March  22. — ^Haws,  Hon.  Robert  T.,  ex-oomp-  known  as  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
troUer  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  residence  tariff  of  1842.    He  was  elected  to  the  United 
there.    He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  States  Senate,  and  served  two  terms  with  much 
great  firmness  of  character.    During  the  last  ability,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  im- 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much  time  and  at-  portant  questions  that  at  that  time  agitated  the 
tention  to  local  politics,  at  first  as  a  whig,  and  country.    A  few  years  ago  he  took  up  his  rest- 
subsequently  as  a  republican.    He  was  a  mem-  dence  in  Frederick  city,  Maryland,  and  after            j 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  four  years,  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  appointed            * 
and  was  never  known  to  be  absent  from  their  the  first  brigadier-general ;  took  command  of 
sessions.  While  acting  in  that  capacity,  his  en-  all  the  volunteers  in  Maryland,  and  organized            : 
larged  mercantile  experience,  sound  financial  them,  into  regiments.    Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
judgment,  and  honorable  integrity,  proved  of  pointed  to  the  command  of  Camp  Chase,  near 
the  highltet  value  to  his  constituency  and  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  the  dis- 
city  at  large.    He  was  elected  comptroller  in  charge  of  his  duties  until  attacked  with  fatal 
1860,  and  by  his  infiexible  honesty  and  business  illness. 

ability  succeeded  in  preventing  the  consnm-  MarcJiBO, — ^Dutoeinge:,  Gcoia    L.  (JSeeDvY" 

mation  of  many  schemes  of  fraud.  ckinok.) 

March  25. — Wilcox,  Phineas  Bacon,  died  in  April  7. — ^Feancis,  Rev.  Convers,  D.  D., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  aged  67  years ;  graduated  at  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.    He 

Yale  College  in  1821,  studied  law,  and  was  en-  was  born  in  West  OambrTdge,  studied  at  the 

gaged  in  successful  practice  in  Columbus  nearly  Medford  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 

forty  years.    He  was  the  author  of  several  im-  College  in  the  class  of  1815.    After  graduating 

portant  professional  volumes,  among  them  the  he  studied  theology  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity 

tenth  volume  of  the  "  Ohio  Reports  ^'  (Colum-  School,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni- 

bus,  1840),  and  several  volumes  of  condensed  tarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  June  23d, 

and  digested  '^  Ohio  Reports."    He  was  the  1819,  where  he  remained  twenty-three  years, 

author  tdso  of  a  brief  essay  entitled  "  A  Few  In  1842  he  was  appointed  "Farkman  Professor 

Thoughts  by  a  Member  of  the  Bar  "  (Columbus,  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care,"  in 

1 83  6).  Harvard  College,  which  appointment  he  accept- 

March  28.— Caeletost,  Hon.  Henst,  Judge  of  ed,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  died  in  Phila-  his  professorship,  which  he  continued  to  the 
delphia  in  his  80th  year.  He  was  bom  in  Yir-  end  of  his  life.  Among  his  publications  were : 
ginia;  graduated  from  Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  "Errors  of  Education,"  a  discourse  at  the  an- 
1806 ;  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  finally  estab-  niversary  of  the  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham 
lished  himself  in  New  Orleans  in  1814.  He  (May,  1828);  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Water-  ; 
served  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  under  Qen.  town  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Town  to  ; 
Jackson,  in  the  campaign  which  terminated  the  dose  of  the  Second  Century  (1880);  A  j 
Jan.  8th,  1815 ;  he  then  actively  engaged  in  the  Discourse  at  Plymouth,  December  22d  (1882); 
profession  of  law,  and  soon  after,  in  connection  A  Dndlean  Lecture  at  Cambridge  (1888) ;  The 
with  Mr.  L.  Morean,  he  began  the  translation  Life  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the 
of  those  portions  of  Laa  Siete  Partidcu^  a  cele-  Indians,  in  the  fifth  volame  of  Sparks^s  Ameri- 
brated  Spanish  code  of  laws,  which  were  ob-  can  Biography  (1886);  Memoir  of  Rev.  John 
served  in  Louisiana.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  'Allyn,  D.  D.,  of  Duxbury  (1886);  Memoir  of 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  (1846);  Memoir  of 
of  Louisiana,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  Judge  Davis  (1849).  The  last  three  were  pub- 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State,  lish&d  in  the  Collections  of  therMassachusetts 
which  post  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  the  author 
in  1889.  He  visited  Europe  several  times,  and  of  many  valuable  articles  in  difi^erent  r€ligious 
travelled  extensively  through  this  country,  pikers  and  periodicals.  In  1837  the  honorary 
finally  locating  himself  in  Philadelphia.  He  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
devoted  much  attention  to  biblical,  tlieological,  upon  him  by  Harvard  College, 
and  metaphysical  studies,  and  published  in  April  10. — ^Waeb,  Dr.  Robekt,  died  in 
1857  a  volume  on  '^Liberty  and  Necessity."  A  Wa^dngton,  N.  C,  aged  29  years.  He  was  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  read  ^'  An  Essay  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  studied  at  the  Latin 
on  the  Will "  before  the  American  Philosoph-  school  in  that  city,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
ical  Society.  Notwithstanding  his  early  life  lege  in  1852,  and  studied  medicine  with  his 
in  the  South,  and  the  exposure  of  his  proper-  father,  Dr.  John  Ware,  until  May,  1854,  when 
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he  went  to  Enrope  and  remained  until  Septem-  bj  a  shot  from  General  Michael  Corcoran, 
ber,  1855,  Bpending  about  six  months  of  the  €ien.  Ooroorau  had  occasion  to  pass  GoL  Kim- 
time  in  Paris,  studying  in  the  French  hospitals,  bali^s  oamp  on  important  duties  oonneoted  with 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  resumed  his  his  command,  before  dawn  of  that  day,  and 
studies  with  his  father,  and  graduated  at  the  his  right  to  pass  being  challenged  by  Ool.  Kim- 
Medical  School  in  1856,  when  he  began  the  ball,  he  announced  Ms  rank  and  position,  and 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston.  In  July,  the  urgency  of  his  journey.  By  some  strange 
1857,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  district  phy-  perversity,  CoL  Kimball  refused  to  accept  his 
flicians  ^  the  Boston  Dispensary.  He  was  re-  statement,  and  persisting  in  his  determination 
markably  successful  in  his  practice,  wluch  in-  not  to  allow  him  to  pass,  Gen.  Corcoran,  after 
creased  rapidly,  as  his  father  was  intending  to  giWng  him  notice,  fired  upon  him  with  fatal 
relinquish  the  profession  to  his  son.    On  the  effect. 

breatdog  out  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first  April  14. — Speab,  Rev.  Charles  T.,  died  at 
physicians  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Wasnington,  aged  about  50.  He  was  a  man  of 
Sanitary  Commission,  in  which  he  continoed  very  philanthropic  disposition,  and  had  devoted 
until  the  close  of  the  peninsular  campaign  in  many  years  to  prison  reform,  visiting  the  pris- 
Yirginia.  Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  ons,  urging  before  the  directors  and  legisla- 
work  of  ministering  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  tures  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  amelior- 
he  spared  himself  neither  night  nor  day.  He  ation  of  the  condition  of  convicts,  and  for  fa- 
was  subsequently  appointed  surgeon  of  tiie  44th  cilitating  their  reformation.  He  published  for 
Massachusetts  regiment,  with  which  he  left  for  a  number  of  years  a  monthly  periodical  called 
the  seat  of  war.  On  his  arrival  in  I^orthOaro-  '^The  Prisoner's  Friend,"  and  had  published 
lina  his  ardaous  labors  and  exposures  to  the  two  or  three  volumes  of  extracts  and  original 
unhealthy  climate  brought  on  a  fever,  whidi  articles  for  the  encouragen^nt  of  those  in 
speedily  terminated  his  valuable  life.  In  the  durance.  His  death,  at  Wasnington,  was  from 
eloquent  language  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  disease  contracted  in  lus  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Sanitary   Commission,   he    was    '^  one   who,  prisoners  of  war. 

through  months  of  death  and  darkness,  lived  April  14.— Wbloh,  Bsnjamik,  late  commis- 

and  worked  in  self-abnegation ;  lived  in  and  for  sary  general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  died  at 

the  sufferings  of  others,  and  finally  gave  him-  Clifton  Springs,  aged  45  years.    He  studied  law 

self  a  sacrifice  for  them.''  with  the  late  Judge  Mann,  of  Utica,  K  T.,  and 

April  — . — ^Mtbbs,  Mrs.  Euzabbth,  died  in  was  subsequently  editor  of  the  Utica  *^  Demo- 
Antes,  Blair  county,  Pa.,  aged  109  years.  orat "  and  of  the  Buffalo  "  Bepublican."  He  was 

April — , — ^Reid,  David  Bos  well,  LL.D.  died  at  one  time  State  treasurer,  and  for  four  years 

at  Washington  D.  0.  commissary  general  of  the  State.  In  the  spring 

April  12. — ^EjifBALL,  Lient-OoL  Edqab  A.,  of  1862  he  accepted  a  position  on  General  Pope's 

killeid  at  Suffolk,  Ya.    He  was  born  in  Concord,  staff,  and  during  the  campaign  of  the  following 

K.  H.,  in  1821,  was  educated  as  a  printer,  re-  summer  contracted  the  disease  which  subse- 

moved  to  Vermont,  and  became  editor  and  pro-  quently  proved  fatal. 

Srietorof  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)'' Age,"  a  liberal  April  17.— SrAirsBUBT,  Mtgor  Howabd,  an 

emocratic  newspaper.    He  distinguished  hin^  officer  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 

self  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  for  his  gal-  died  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.    He  was  bom  in 

lantry  at  Oontreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapidte-  New  York  city,  February  8th,  1806,  and  in  early 

pec,  received  the  brevet  of  miyor.    He  was  manhood  entered  the  service  of  the  corps  of 

subsequentlyfor  atimeintheofficeof  theNew  civil  engineers.     In  October,  1828,  he  was 

York  **  Herald."  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  placed  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  eastern 

war  he  again  took  the  field,  and  received  the  section  of  a  proposed  canal  to  unite  Lake  Erie 

commission  of  miyor  of  the  9th  New  York  with  the  Wabash  river ;  a  survey  to  ascertain 

volunteers  (Zouaves),  May  18th,  1861,  and  the  the  practicability  of  uniting  by  a  canal  the 

following  August  participated  in  a  reconnois-  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Wabasli 

sance  up  the  peninsula.    At  the  battle  of  Ro-  river;  a  survey  of  the  obstructions  in  Wabash 

anoke  Island,  N.  C,  February  7th,  1862,  M^jor  river,  and  surveys  on  the  White  Water.    In 

Kimball  led  his  Zouaves  along  a  narrow  cause-  1832  he  eurveyed  the  route  of  the  Mad  river 

way  commanded  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  at  and  Lake  Erie  railroad.    He  also  made  surveys 

great  peril  carried  the  work  and  planted  the  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  Chagrin,  and 

Federal  flag  over  it    On  the  14th  of  February,  Cumberland  rivers.    In  1885  he  had  charge  of 

1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  number  of  pubMo  works  in  Indiana,  and  the 

lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after  was  placed  following  year  made  a  survey  of  the  James 

in  command  of  the  regiment,  which  formed  a  river,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 

portion  of  the  ninth  army  corps.    He  parti-  harbor  of  Richmond.    In  1887  he  made  a  sur- 

cipated  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  and  vey  of  the  Illinois  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the 

was  also  engaged   in  the  battles  of  South  termination  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  Kaskaskia 

Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg.    The  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Vandalia.    In  1838  he 

regiment  was   next  transferred  to  Newi)ort  was  engaged  upon  the  survey  for  a  railroad 

News,  thence  to  Suffolk,  Ya.    Here  he  un-  from  MUwaukee  to  Dubuque,  and  charged  with 

fortunately  met  his  death,  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Milwaukee,  via 
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Madison,  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1888  he  and  in  his  whole  demeanor  comported  himself 
entered  the  armj  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  topo-  as  a  faithful  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
graphical  engiaeers.  In  1841  he  was  engaged  April  24. — ^Adams,  John,  LLJ).,  died  in 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Captain  Wil-  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  aged  90  years.  He  was 
liams,  on  a  survey  of  the  lakes.  From  1842  to  a  son  of  John  Adams,  an  officer  of  the  Bevolu- 
1845  he  was  in  command  of  the  survey  of  the  tion,  and  was  horn  in  Canterhury,  ConD.,  gradn- 
harbor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — a  work  which,  ated  at  Tale  College  in  1795,  and  taught  the 
for  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  is  unsurpassed  by  academy  in  his  native  town  fur  three  yean, 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  In  1800  he  was  appointed  rector  of^lainfield 
country.  In  1847  he  was  charged  with  the  Academy,  and  in  1803  preceptor  of  Baooa 
construction  of  an  iron  light-house  on  Carys-  Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn.  In  June,  1810, 
fort  Reef,  Florida,  the  largest  iron  light-house  he  was  chosen  principal  of  Phillips  Academy^ 
on  our  coast  In  1849  he  entered  upon  the  Andover,  Mass.,  in  which  office  he  continued 
Great  Salt  Lake  expedition,  from  which  he  re-  twenty-three  years.  In  1883  he  resigned  this 
turned  in  1851,  and  his  report  of  which  has  position,  and  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  in- 
given  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  1852  he  made  vested  his  property  in  the  new  lands.  Always 
asurveyof  the  harbor  of  St.  Vincent's,  on  Lake  interested  in  the  young,  he  volunteered^ 
Ontario,  and  the  following  year  was  charged  services  to  their  advantage,  and  althou^^  mora 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  lake  harbors  than  three  score  and  ten  years  of  age,  he  or- 
from  Conneaut  to  Sandusky.  In  1856  he  was  ganized  in  the  State  of  his  adoption  several 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  military  roads  in  hundred  Sabbath  schools,  many  of  which  have 
Minnesota,  and  in  1861  was  ordered  as  muster-  grown  into  churches.  He  has  left  copious 
ing  officer  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  manuscripts  iUastrative  of  his  views  of  mental 
his  death  he  wasjpustering  and  disbursing  offi-  management  in  educating  and  governing  the 
cer  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  young.    When  resident  in  Andover  he  took 

April  18. — ^MoDebmott,  Lieut.  Com.  of  the  part  in  the  organization  of  several  of  the  great 

U.  S.  gunboat  Cayuga,  was  killed  at  Sabine  national  charities  of  the  country.    The  degree 

Passj  while  making  a  reconnoissance  in  com-  of  ULD.    was  conferred  on  him  by  his  ^ma 

pany  with  Capt  Beed,  of  the  gunboat  New  mater  in  1854.    His  tli^ee  sons  are  graduates 

London.    He  was  a  brave  man,  a  gallant  officer,  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  them,  William 

and  a  true  patriot.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  an  eminent  clergyman  of  New 

April  23. — ^D ARLINGTON,  Dr.  Wiluam.  died  York  city, 
in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  aged  81  years.    He  was       April  24. — Smtth,  Rev.  Albert,  D.  D.,  died 

well  known  for  his  services  in  public  life,  as  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  aged  59  years.    He.  was 

well  as  for  his  botanical  and  historical  writings,  born  at  Milton,  V t.,  and  was  clerk  in  a  store  at 

April  23. — Otet,  Right  Rev.  James  Hebvet,  Yergennes,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  minority, 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Finding  no  satisfactory  opening  in  the  mercan- 
the  diocese  ^of  Tennessee,  died  at  Memphis  in  tile  business,  he  went  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  com- 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  80th  of  his  menced  the  study  of  law.  When  about  twenty- 
episcopate.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1799.  three  years  of  age  he  experienced  a  change  of 
He  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the  reverence  religious  views  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  through-  ministry.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury,  Yt.,  in 
out  the  South  and  Southwest  won  the  title  of  1881,  taught  school  a  year  in  Hartford,  Ct,  and 
*'  the  good  bishop.'^  He  had  never  mingled  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and  in  1835  graduated  at  the 
partisan  strife,  but  was  thoroughly  attached  to  Andover  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
his  country.  On  the  day  before  the  passage  of  the  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Williamstown, 
secession  ordinance  in  Tennessee,  he  published  Mass.,  in  1886,  and  in  1888  was  elected  profes- 
in  the  papers  of  Memphis  a  communication  as-  sor  of  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  Marshall 
serting  the  duty  of  using  the  *'  Prayer  for  tlie  College,  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  In  1840  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States."  When  the  called  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and 
meeting  of  the  Southern  dioceses  was  held  at  English  literature  in  Middlebnrg  College,  where 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  he  attended,  and  though  he  remained  about  four  years.  In  May,  1845, 
strongly  opposed  to  secession,  he  was  success-  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
ftiUy  persuaded  to  address  his  famous  letter  church  in  Yernon,  Ct.,  but  in  1864  was  obliged 
totheSecretaryof  State,  remonstrating  against  to  resign  on  account  of  declining  health, 
any  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Fed-  and  went  to  Illinois.  In  1855  he  was  for  a 
eral  Government.  An  able  reply  to  this  letter,  time  in  the  service  of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
which  was  published  soon  after,  changed  the  ciety,  and  in  the  fiJl  of  that  year  was  settle 
views  of  tlje  bishop  as  to  his  position,  and  he  at  Monticello,  where  he  remained  until  his 
thenceforth  quietly  withdrew  from  everything  death.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  from 
which  would  seem  like  opposition  to  the  Na-  ShurtJeff  College  in  1860. 
tional  Government.  He  acted  with  the  North-  April  25. — Bailet,  Rev.  Rurrs  Welliam, 
ern  dioceses,  declined  on  his  own  part  and  D.  D.,  died  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  aged  70  years, 
caused  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  to  He  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  graduated  at 
decline  to  attend  the  convention  of  delegates  Dartmouth  College  in  1818,  and  after  teaching 
from  the  Confederate  States  held  in  Georgia,  tiie  academies  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  Blue 
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Hill,  Me.,  commenced  the  study  of  la^r  with  ably  supervened,  causing  his  death.   Hisfttneral 

Daniel  Webster,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  took  place  from  the  Oity  Hall,  New  York,  and 

becoming  converted,  he  entered  the  Andover  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens, 

Theological  Seminary,  and  upon  the  comple-  the  old  Light  Guard  joining  in  the  procession, 

tion  of  his  studies  was  licensed,  and  com*  '  May  1. — ^Blobs,  Hon.  Williilm  0.,  died  at 

menoed  preaching  at  Norwich  Plain.    He  was  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  69.    He  was  a  man  of 

at  the  same  time  professor  of  moral  philosophy  somewhat  eccentric  character,  but  of  unflinch- 

in  the  Military  SchooL    In  1824  he  was  install-  •  ing  integrity  and  honesty,  and  possessed  of  a 

ed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  philantiiropic  and  generous  nature.    He  was 

BuccessorofRev.Heman  Humphrey,  then  elect-  for  many  years  the  voluntary  chaplain  of  the 

ed  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  OoUege.    After  Monroe  County  Jdl,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf 

laboring  here  four  years   his  health  failed,  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  to  endear  him 

making  it  necessary  for  him  to  dissolve  the  greatly  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester.    He  was 

pastord  relation  and  take  up  his  residence  in  a  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  1845, 1846,  and 

warmer  climate.    He  subsequently  taught  over  1847,  and  while  there  was  a  man  of  mark  for 

twenty  years  in  North  Carolina,  8outh  Caro-  his  irreproachable  integrity  and  his  fascinating 

lina,  and  Virginia,  in  the  latter  State  travelling  eloquence.    When  the  Massachusetts  colony 

at  one  time  extensively  as  agent  of  the  Ooloni-  for  Kansas  passed  through  Rochester,  he  pre- 

zation  Society.    In  1854  he  went  to  Texas  upon  sented  to  each  man  a  Bible  and  a  spelling  book, 

business,  and  was  elected  professor  of  languages  saying,  ^*  These  two  books  are  the  foundation 

in  Austin  Oollege,  at  Huntsville.    In  1858  he  of  liberty  and  all  true  government." 
was  elected  president  of  the  same  oollege,  and       May  1. — ^Tbaot,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  D.,  an  officer 

continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.    He  in  the  Confederate  service,  a  native  of  North 

was  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  on  slavery,  Carolina,  who  entered  the  Confederate  army 

published  in  a  newspaper,  and  subsequently  from  civil  life.    After  serving  for  some  time  as 

gathered  into  a  volume  and  published  under  colonel  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  he  was 

the  title  of  ^'  The  Issue ;"  also  a  volume  of  ser-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaUki 

mons  entitled  '^  The  Family  Preacher ;  '^  letters  1862,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Port  Gib- 

to  daughters,  entitled  "  The  Mother^s  Request; "  son.  Miss. 

a  "Primary  Grammar,"  and  ** Manual  of  Eng-        May  2. — ^Paxtow,  Brig.-Gen.  Edwabd  F.,  an 

lish  Grammar,"  used  extensively  in  Southern  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the 

schools.  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Ya.    He  was  a  native 

April  26. — Meeha^it,  John  S.,  died  in  Wash-  of  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  and  received  his 

ington,  D.  C,  aged  78  years.    He  was  for  thirty  military  education   at  the  Virginia  Military 

years  librarian  of  Congress.  Academy  at  Lexington.     When  "  Stonewall" 

April   26. — Blakb,    William   Rufus,  an  Jackson  was  made  a  brigadieivgeneral  he  ap- 

American  actor,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  pointed  young  Paxton,  ta whom  he  was  strong- 

65  years.     He  was  born   in   Halifax,  Nova  ly  attached,  adjutant-general  of  his  brigade,  and 

Scotia.    His  tirst  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  on  his  own  advancement  promoted  him  adju- 

at  the  old  Chatham  Theatre  in  New  York,  in  tant-general  of  the  division.    When  Jackson 

1824,  when  he  was  very  successful,  and  soon  became  commander  of  an  army  corps,  he  ask- 

rose  high  in  his  profession.    He  was  success-  ed  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Paxton  as 

ively  stage  manager  of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  brigadier-general,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served 

Boston,  joint  manager  of  the  Walnut  street  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  the  beginning 

Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  stage  manager  of  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.    He  was  kill- 

the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York.     As   a  ed  on  <the  same  evening  on  which  Jackson  was 

comedian  he  stood  without  a  rival  in  his  pro-  mortally  wounded, 
fession.  May  8. — ^Bebbt,  Mcgor-General  Hibam  G. 

April  26. — Chablbs,  Col.  Edwabd  Cobb,  died  {See  Bsbbt,  Hibam  G.) 
in  New  York  from  wounds  received  in  the  bat-        May  8. — Bbowkell,  Chablbs    Fbbdebiok, 
tie  of  Glendale.    At  the  commencement  of  the  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  82  years.    He 
war  he  went  out  with  the  42d  New  York  vol-  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  nephew  of 
nnteers  as  lieutenant-colonel.    At  the  battle  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at 
of  BalFs  Bluff,  Cul.  Cogswell,  the  commander  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1851,  studied 
of  the  regiment,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Lieut.-  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Septemb^A 
Col.  Charles  was  promoted  to  the  position  1858.    He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pr^ 
thereby  left  vacant.    He  was  in  all  the  engage-  fession  in  Providence,  and  was  actively  con- 
ments  from  BalPs  Bluff  down  to  the  last  of  the  nected  with  some  of  the  most  important  liter- 
seven  days*  battles  before  Richmond.    In  the  ary  ijssooiations  of  that  city.    He  was  for  two 
battle  of  Glendale  he  was  severely  wounded  years  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
by  a  Mini6  rifle  ball,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  for  one  year  a  representative  of  the  General 
field.    He  was,  however,  taken  prisoner,  and  Assembly.  # 
lay  for  many  weeks  in  a  prison  hospital.    He       May  8. — ^MoVioab,  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  was 
afterward  came  North  on  parole  and  was  con-  killed  near  Spottsylvania,  Ya.    He  was  bom 
fined  for  some  time.    After  undergoing  some  in  Scotland.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
severe  surgical  operations  mortification  prob-  he  was  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Canada,  but  his 
vol.  m.— 45        A 
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sympathies  being  upon  the  side  of  the  Union,  First  United  States  infantry,  and  accepted  the 
he  came  to  theUoit^  States  to  aid  in  its  main-  command  of  a  regiment  of  Missonri  volanteers. 
tenanoe.    He  first  joined  a  company  of  light  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  the  battle 
artillery  in  New  York  city,  and  proceeded  to  of  Springneld,  and  subsequently  distingniabed 
Bochester  for  recruits.     He  afterward  joined  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  for 
the  Harris  Guards,  and  rose  to  the  office  of  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
lieutenant-colonel.  During  the  peninsular  cam-  dier-general  of  volunteers.    He  participated  in 
paign  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  his  regi-  the  campaign  of  the  MisaissiDpi  river  and  dis- 
ment  then. in  the  service  on  the  Ohickahominy.  tinguished  himself  at  Island  No.  10,  and  other 
He  was  a  brave  and  chivalrous  officer,  and  lost  engagements  in  that  yidnity.'   Becoming  pros- 
his  life  while  making  a  reconnoissance  with  a  trated  by  his  severe  labors  in  the  service,  he 
part  of  his  men,  and  bravely  assailing  a  force  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  recruit  his  health.  < 
of  the  enemy  which  he  encountered.  After  a  short  visit  to  his  family,  he  returned  to  • 
May  8. — Rinoold,  Ool.  BsMJAHiy,  was  kill-  his  command  while  yet  unfit  for  duty,  and  died  . 
ed  in  the  fight  before  Suffolk,  Ya.    He  entered  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  camp  of  6en«          | 
the  army  as  a  captain,  was  promoted  to  be  Rosecrans,  at  Corinth.                                                I 
migor,  and  subsequently  became  colonel  of  the       Ma/y  6.---Stbvbnb,  Col.  William  Oltveb,  died  | 
103d  New  York  volunteers.    He  commanded  from  injuries  received  in  the  battle  near  Chan-          i 
his  regiment  at  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  cellorsville,  Va.,  aged  36  years.    He  was  born          k 
Fredericksburg.    At  Antietam  he  particularly  in  Belfast,  Maine,  was  fitted  for  college  at  ■ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  daring  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at          | 
in  driving  a  Georgia  regiment  from  a  strong  Harvard  College  in  1848.    After  leaving  col-          : 
position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  taking  lege  he  studied  law  with  his  father  in  Lawrence, 
the  colors  of  the  regiment.    He  was  for  a  long  and  subsequently  with  Hon.  Thomas  Wright, 
time  attached  to  Col.  Hawkinses  brigade.  of  the  same  place,  and  went  to  Florida,  where 
May  4. — ^Butleb,  Rev.  Fbanois  Eugene,  died  he  practised  his  profession  for  a  few  months, 
fi|^  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Suffolk,  Ya ,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  de- 
aged  88  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  bilitating  effects  of  the  climate.    In  1852  he 
Conn.,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  went  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Dnn- 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  city,  where  kirk.  New  York.    In  1869  he  was  elected  dia- 
he  was  well  known  as  secretary  of  the  New  trict  attorney  of  Chautauqua  county,  filled  the 
York  Bible  Society,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  office  for  two  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  as  the  people,  and  resigned  his  position  for  the 
an  active  fnend  of  other  religious  institutions,  military  service  of  his  country,  in  1661.    He 
When  twenty-nine  years  old  he  entered  Yale  joined  the  Excelsior  Brigade  at  Staten  Island, 
College  with  the  determination  of  fitting  him-  as  captain  of  a  company  raised  in  Dunkirk,  was 
self  for  the  ministry.  -  He  graduated  in  1857,  elected  mi^or  before  leaving  the  island,  and 
after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  the  study  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of  Wil- 
of  theology  at  Princeton,  and  subsequently  one  liamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and 
year  at  Andover.    Having  been  licensed  to  Malvern  HiU.    In  October,  1862,  he  was  com* 
preach,  he  supplied  for  a  time  the  pulpit  of  a  missioned  colonel,  dating  back  to  September, 
church  in  Bedford  Springs,  Peniu,  and  after-  and  his  regiment  was  attached  to  the  thud 
ward  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  army  corps  under  Gen.  Sickles.    At  the  bat- 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    He  was  next  engaged  as  tie  of  Chancellorsville,  May  8d,  his  horse  being 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pater-  shot  under  him  early  in  the  engagement,  he  led 
son,  N.  J.    When  the  25th  regiment  of  New  his  regiment  on  foot,  and  soon  after  received 
Jersey  volunteers  was  organized,  he  accepted  a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
the  post  of  chaplain,  and  accompanied  the  regi-  pital,  where,  after  enduring  the  most  terrible 
ment  to  Suffolk,  Y a.    In  an  engagement  near  suffering  witii  heroic  fortitude,  he  died  the  fol- 
that  place.  May  8d,  learning  that  some  men  of  a  lowing  Tuesday. 

Connecticut  regiment  on  the  right  were  suff^-       May  5.— Whipple,  Gen.  Amiel  W.  died  at 

ing  for  want  of  surgical  assistance,  he  went  to  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

their  relief,  and  in  so  doing,  being  greatly  ex-  May  7. — Holmes,  John  E.,  died  at  Annapolis 
nosed,  he  was  shot  by  a  sharpshooter  and  died  from  the  effects  of  confinement  in  a  Richmond 
^Ke  next  day.  prison.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford  county,  Con- 
^May  4. — ^Plummer,  Joseph  B.,  a  brigadier-  necUcnt,  in  1809,  was  educated  in  the  Univ«r- 
general  in  the  United  States  volunteer  service,  salist  Academy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  com* 
died  at  Corinth,  aged  about  44  years.  He  menoed  the  study  of  law,  but  subsequently  en- 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  in  the  same  tered  the  ministry.  After  preaching  three 
class  with  the  late  Gens.  Lyon,  Richardson,  years  he  retorned  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
Reynolds,  and  Whipple,  the  late  Col.  Garesch^,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois.  In  1843  he 
and  GenaaBuell  and  Wright  of  the  army  of  the  removed  to  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  and  soon  after 
United  States.  After  serving  with  distinction  became  a  member  of  the  Territorial  CounoiL 
in  Florida  and  Mexico,  he  was  stationed  for  In  1848  he  was  lieutenant-governor,  and  in 
several  years  at  the  West.  At  the  commence-  1852  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  all 
ment  of  the  present  war  he  was  a  captain  of  the  of  which  positions  he  filled  with  honor  and 
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nsefolness.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  felt  it  called,  which  occarred^in  Rhode  Island  in  1842; 
his  daty  to  devote  his  ener^es  to  the  service  which  agitation  resalted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
of  his  conntry.  In  Angast,  1862,  he  received  constitation  hj  that  State,  a  year  or  two  later. 
a  commission,  and  at  once  entered  np6n  his  ifay  12. — SoHMtrcEBB,  Samuel  Mosheim, 
duties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brentwood,  LL.D.,  died  in  Philadelphia. 
Tennessee,  March  25th,  1868,  was  rapidly  May  17. — ^Tilghman,  Brig.-Gen.  Llotd,  an 
marched  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  imprisoned  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at 
four  weeks,  and  died  immediately  afcer  being  Champion  Hill,  Miss.  He  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
exchanged,  land,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1886, 

May  8. — Yatst  Dobn,  M^.-Gkn.  Eabl,  an  offi-  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st 
oerin  the  Confederate  service,  was  kUled  by  Dr.  dragoons ;  resigned  September,  1836.  He  then 
Peters,  of  Maury  county,  Teoiiessee.  He  was  became  a  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and 
born  in  Mississippi  about  1 823,  graduated  atWest  Susquehanna  railroad,  and  subsequently  survey- 
Point  in  1842,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  or  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  canal,  and  the 
lieutenant  United  States  9th  infantry ;  became  Eastern  Shore  railroad.  During  the  Mexican 
second  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  first  lieutenant  war  he  was  a  volunteer  aid  to  Col.  Twi^s  in  the 
in  1847,  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resacade  la  Palma,  and 
kt  Cerro  Gordo,  and  migor  for  gallantry  at  commanded  a  volunteer  partisan  party  in  Mex- 
Contreras  and  Churubusco ;  distinguished  him-  ico,  October,  1846.  He  was  superintendent  of 
self  at  Chapultepec,  and  was  wounded  when  en-  defences  at  Matamoras,  January,  1847 ;  captain 
tei4ng  the  city  of  Mexico.  From  January,  1852,  of  volunteer  artillery  in  Hughes^s  regiment  for 
to  June,  1855,  he  was  treasurer  of  .the  Military  the  Mexican  war  from  August,  1847,  to  July, 
Asylum  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  He  distinguished  1848,  and  the  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
himself  in  three  different  expeditions  against  Panama  division  of  the  Isthmus  railroad  in 
the  Comanches  in  Texas,  in  one  of  which  he  1847.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he[ 
was  dangerously  wounded.  On  the  breaking  went  into  the  Confederate  service, 
out  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission  in  May  22. — ^Boomeb,  Acting  Brig.-Gen.,  an 
the  United  States  army,  and  accepting  the  po-  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at 
sition  of  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  took  Yicksburg.  He  was  colonel  of  the  25th  Mis- 
command  of  a  body  of  Texan  volunteers  and  souri,  and  commanded  the  second  brigade  of 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  get  possession  Gen.  Quinby's  division.  Gen.  McPherson^s 
of  the  vast  amount  of  military  stores  and  equip-  -  corps.  While  leading  his  brigade  in  the  as- 
ments  which  the  United  States  Government  sault  upon  the  fort,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
had  collected  in  Texas.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  city,  he  fell  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  sharp- 
he  captured  the  steamship  Star  of  the  West  shooters. 

at  Indianola,  and  a  feVr  days  after,  at  the  head  May  23.-- Cbippeit,  William  G.,  editor  of 

of  eight  hundred  men,  at  Saluria  he  received  the  **  Cincinnati  Times,"  died  in  Cincinnati, 

the  surrender  of  Mc^or  C.  C.  Sibley  and  seven  aged  43  years.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 

compRiies  of  United  States  infantry,  and  the  tered  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer.    His  first 

following  month,  that  of  Lieut.-Col.  Reeve  and  efforts  as  a  reporter  were  made  in  a  series  of 

six  companies  of  the  8th  infantry.    He  was  letters  to  the  New  York  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,^' 

made  brigadier-general  and  subsequently  mt^or-  which  were  received  by  the  public  with  much 

general,  and  took  command  of  the  trans-Missis-  favor.    Soon  after  he  became  connected  with 

sippi  district,  January  19th,  1862;  commanded  the  establishment  where  he  spent  most  of  his 

at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  was  superseded  life.    As  a  writer,  whether  as  a  corre^ondent 

by  Gten.  Holmes.    Since  the  battle  of  Corinth,  over  his  well-known  nom  deplume  of  " Invisi- 

where  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  had  remainea  ble  Green,'^  in  a  reportorial  capacity,  or  in  the 

in  comparative  obscurity,  bu£  had  been  engaged  indicting  of  articles,  he  was  forcible,  logical,' 

in  several  attacks  upon  the  outlying  divisions  and  entertaining;  and  as  a  journalist,  he  was 

of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.    He  had  made  ever  animated  by  a  desire  to  render  strict  jus- 

his  head-qfuarters  for  some  months  in  Maury  tice  to  all  men. 

county,  Tennessee,  and  while  there  injured  the  May  23.— Jonss,  Col.  J.  Richtbb,  an  officer 

family  of  Dr.  Peters,  who,  after  attempting  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed   near  New- 

in  vain  to  secure  from  him  such  reparation  as  hem,  N.  C.    He  was  bom  in  1804 ;  received 

it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  at  last  took  his  life,  his  acitdemical  education  at  the  Germantown 

May  IO.—Jaoksoit,  Maj.-Gen.   Thomas  J.  Academy,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  at 

(See  Jacksox,  T.  J.)  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1821.    Hav- 

May  11. — CuTTs,  Hon.  Jamss  Madiso^t,  sec-  ing  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 

ond  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  died  at  Wash-  delphia  bar  in  1827  and  continued  to  practise 

ington.    He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Senator  until  1836,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 

Douglas,  and  for  many  years  resided  in  Wash-  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county 

ington,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  an  amiable  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  the  office  tmtil  his 

and  worthy  citizen.  term  expired  by  limitation  under  the  new  Con- 

May  11. — Lttther,  SBTH|^ied  in  the  Insane  stitution  in  1847.    When  the  war  broke  out  he 

Hospital,  Brattleborough,  Vx.    He  was  one  of  was  residing  near  Laporte,  Sullivan  co.,  Pa. 

the  leaders  of  the  **  Dorr  Rebellion,"  as  it  was  He  promptly  offered  hii3  services  to  the  War  De- 
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partment,  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a  regi-  and  186%  was  in  the  Legislatare.  He  enlisted 
ment  ho  had  raised,  and  located  his  camp  in  in  the  service  of  the  conntr^r,  raised  a  companj 
Eosborongh.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  he  of  volnnteers,  with  whom,  as  their  captain,  he 
left  with  his  regiment,  the  58th  PcDii^yl-  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.  His  skill  and 
vania  volunteers,  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  bravery  rapidly  promoted  him  to  the  position, 
in  the  advance  when  the  attack  was  made  on  first,  of  me^or,  and  then  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
Korfolk.  He  also  performed  some  bold  moyoo  and  in  the  assault,  during  which  he  lost  his 
ments  on  the  Bla!ckwater.  Subsequently  he  life,  he  bore  a  gallant  part, 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  North  May  28. — Temple,  Hon.  "William,  died  in 
Oarolina,  and  in  January,  1868,  his  regiment  Smyrna,  Del.,  aged  52  years.  He  was  governor 
was  stationed  near  Newbem.  A  short  time  of  Delaware  nearly  four  years,  having  succeed- 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  in  command  of  a  ed  to  that  office  by  reason  ol^  his  position  as 
brigade,  in  which  position  he  evinced  much  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
ability  as  a  military  chieftain.  death  of  Gov.  Hall,  who,  being  speaker  of  the 

May  26. — Bickel,  John,  died  in  Jonestown,  senate,  had  become  governor  on  the  death  of         | 

Lebanon  county,  Peun.,  aged  87  years.  He  was  Gov.  Stockton,  and  lived  but  a  few  months  af-         \ 

appointed  postmaster  in  Jonestown  under  the  ter.    He  had  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  as         J 

administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1802,  a  merchant  in  Smyrna,  and  had  recently  beed         1 

which  position  he  held,  through  every  change  elected  to  the  38th  Congress.  | 

of  administration,  until  1869,  a  period  of  67        May  — . — Goodhue,  Rev.  Josiah  F.,  died  in         ! 

years,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  "Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  He  was  bom  in  West- 

him  to  resign.  minster,  Yt.,  in  1791 ;  graduated  atMiddlebury 

May  26. — ^Emersott,  Ralph,  D.D.,  died  at  College  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover,  « 
Rockford,  Hlinois,  aged  nearly  76  years.  He  Mass.,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  church 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire ;  graduated  at  in  Williston,  Yt.,  in  1824,  where  he  remained 
Yale  College  in  1811 ;  studied  theology  at  An-  until  1884.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Con- 
dover,  and  from  1814  to  1816  held  the  office  gregational  church  in  Shoreham,  Yt.,  where  he 
of  tutor  in  Yale  College.  At  the  close  of  his  spent  twenty-four  years.  His  published  writ- 
services  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pas-  ings  are :  *^  A  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  Rev. 
tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Norwalk,  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  D.D.,  of  Middlebury,  Yt.," 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  1829,  when  he  and  "A  History  of  the  Town  of  Shoreham," 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his-  the  scene  of  his  last  labors, 
tory  and  pastoral  theology,  in  the  Andover  June  1. — Mabsett,  Migor,  an  officer  in  the 
Theological  Seminary — an  office  which  he  re*  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He 
tained  through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  had  been  for 
He  then  resided  five  years  in  Newburyport,  the  last  twenty  years  a  'citizen  of  the  United 
Mass.,  after  which  he  removed  to  Rockford,  States.  After  the  loss  of  a  son,  Col.  Mossett, 
Illinois,  in  order  to  be  near  his  children.  He  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  he  abaj^oned 
was  a  contributor  to  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  enterff  the 
the"  Christian  Spectator,"  and  other  religious  army,  with  the  rank  of  major  of  cavalry.  As 
periodicals.  He  also  published  a  life  of  his  an  officer,  he  was  brave  and  active,  and  spared 
brother,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  and  a  transla-  neither  body  nor  mind  in  the  faithful  perform- 
tion,>with  notes,  of  a  work  on  ^*  Augustinism  ance  of  his  duties, 
and  Pelagianism,"  by  C.  F.  Wiggins.  June  1. — Kibbt,  Brig.-Gren.  EDMnn>,  an  offi- 

May  26. — Gbeen,  JRev.  L.  W.,  D.D.    (See  cer  of  U.  8.  yolnnteer?,  died  in  Washington, 

Gbeen,  L.  W.)  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Chancel- 

May  27. — Cowles,  Col.  Daxiel  S.,  an  officer  lorsville.  He  was  bom  in  Brownsville,  Jefifer- 
of  the  n.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  aasault  son  county,  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Pointy 
at  Port  Hudson.  At  the  commencement  of  the  and  joined  the  army  in  May,  1861.  He  was  as- 
war  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  signed  to  Ricketts^  battery  as  second  lieutenant, 
Columbia  county.  He  accepted  the  command  and  upon  the  imprisonment  of  Gen.  Bicketts  by 
of  the  128th  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  the  enemy,  assumed  command  of  the  battery,  .» 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  of  wealth  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 
and  high  social  position.  He  was  cool  in  coun-  took  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  all  the  bat- 
cil,  brave  in  battle,  and  fell  by  a  bayonet  thrUst  ties  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
while  leading  his  men  to  the  enemy's  works.  engaged,  and  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-gen- 

May  27. — Rodman,  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Logan,  eralship  for  his  bravery  at  Chancellorsville. 
was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  Miss.        June  9. — Davis,  Col.  Benjamin  F.,  of  the  8th 

He  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  7th,  N.  Y.  cavalry,  was  killed  while  leading  a  bri- 

1823;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1842,  g:ade  to  the  charge.  He  was  a  native  of  Missia- 

nnd  soon  after  entered  into  mercantile  business,  sippi,  but  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point 

He  visited  California  during  the  gold  excite-  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  year  1850; 

ment,  and  was  absent  two  years,  returning  by  graduated  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  brevet 

way  of  Calcutta  and  the  overland  route  through  second  lieutenant  ^  the  6th  infantry,  and^  in 

Europe.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  1865,  was  transferrin  to  the  1st  dragoons,  with 

Council  of  New  Bedford  in  1862,  and  in  1860  the  full  rank.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
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conflict  in  New  Mexico,  June,  1867.  In  1860,  June  20. — ^Woods,  Hon.  Akdbew  S.,  LL.B., 
he  wa»  (Promoted  to  a  first  lientdnancy,  and,  con-  died  at  Bath,  N.  H.  He  was  a  native  of  Kew 
tinning  in  the  se||ice  when  his  State  seceded,  Hampshire,  born  in  1803,  graduated  at  Dart- 
was,  on  the  80th  of  July,  1861,  farther  pro-  mouth  College  in  1825,  entered  the  legal  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  the  Ist  dragoons,  now  fession  in  1828,  and  was  elected  Justice,  and 
1st  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  subsequently  GhiefJustioe  of  the  Supreme  Court 
he  so  distinguished  himself^  that  he  was  nomi-  of  his  native  State. 

nated  for  a  brevet  of  lientenant- colonel.    In  June  23.— Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  Abel,  died  at 

June,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  the  Hotel  Dien  in  New  Orleans.    He  was  in 

8th  regiment  of  New  York  cavalry,  and  soon  command  of  the  2d  Duryea  2k>uaves  (165th 

after  was  brevetted  and  confirmed  migor  for  his  New  York  volunteers)  at  the  battle  before  Port 

gallant  withdrawal  of  the  cavalry  from  Harper^s  Hudson,  and,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 

Ferry.  regiment,  received  the  wound  of  which  he  af- 

Jane  11. — ^AvsmLL,  Bev.  James,  died  at  La-  terward  died, 

fourche.  La.,  aged  48  years.    He  was  born  in  June  — . — Bitllabd,  Talbot,  M.D.,  died  in' 

Griswold,  Conn.    He  was  fitted  for  college  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 

the  Plainfield  Academy;  graduated  at  Amherst  Dr.  Artemas  BuUard,  of  Sutton,  Mass.     His 

College  in  1837 ;  pursued  his  theological  stud-  ardent  patriotism  and  strong  benevolence  of 

ies  at  New  Haven,  where  he  graduated  in  1840,  character   led  him  to   assume   the   superin- 

and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  tendence  and  caM  of  the  Indiana  wounded  aud 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  22d,  1841.    In  1848,  dying  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 

his  health  being  very  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  his  untiring  devotion  at  that  time  was  such, 

remit  his  labors,  and  subsequently  was  settled  that  after  every  battle  since,  in  which  Indiana 

in  Plymouth  Hollow,  Conn.,  October  18th,  1852.  soldiers  were  engaged.  Gov.  Morton  has  called 

After  a  ministry  here  often  years,  he  asked  for  for  his  services,  giving  him  unlimited  discretion 

a  dismission,  and  accepted  the  chaplaitcy  of  as  it  regarded  doing  for  their  comfort  and  re- 

the  23d  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers,  lief.    The  disease  of  which  he  finally  died,  was 

which  he  accompanied  to  Louisiana.    After  a  contracted  during   his   services  at  Pittsburg 

short,  but  ftuthfnl  service  in  this  new  field,  he  Landing ;  but  as  he  went  to  administer  to  the 

fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  died  of  inter-  sufiering,  he  would  not  be  restrained  from  his 

mittent  fever,  after  an  illnesa  of  two  weeks,  work  by  any  bodily  snfiTering  or  inconvenience. 

He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Ae  philanthropic  and  when  called  upon  by  the  goTcrnor  to  go  to 

and  moral  enterprises  of  the  day;  a  staunch  ad-  Yicksburg,  he  went,  though  contrary  to  the 

Tocate  of  temperance,  and  a  strong  anti-slavery  advice  of  his  friends,  accomplii^ed  his  mission, 

man.  and  returned  home  to  die. 

Jane  1 1  .-^Crockeb,  Fbbdebiok  Wm.,  died  June  26. — Foote,  Admu'al  Andrew  Hull. 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  aged  54  years.  He  grad-  {8u  Foots,  Andbsw  H.) 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and  spent  June — , — Dodge,  Bev.  John  Henbt,  died  in 
the  seven  following  years  in  business  in  Barn-  Wendell,  Mass.,  aged  35  years.  He  was  born 
stable.  In  February,  1887,  he  removed  to  Bos-  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  and  spent  the  first  seven- 
ton,  and  went  into  the  navigation  and  commis-  teen  years  of  his  life  at  home  upon  a  farm.  He 
sion  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1842,  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter^s  trade, 
when  he  was  in  the  book  trade  for  a  short  time,  at  which  he  worked  until  his  majority,  in  the 
Having  a  large  property,  he  took  a  deep  in-  mean  time  pursuing  the  study  of  the  English 
terest  in  the  improvement  of  his  native  town,  branches,  together  with  Lati%  and  Greek.  In 
and  identified  himself  with  its  social  and  lit-  1850  he  entered  the  Williston  Seminary,  East 
erary  progress.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  in  1852  Amherst  College ; 
of  political  and  literary  articles  to  the  county  graduated  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1859, 
journals,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  his  college  was  ordained,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  un- 
class  were  indebted  to  him  for  many  racy  and  der  the  appointment  of  the  American  Mission- 
witty  contributions.  In  1855  he  was  appointed,  ary  Association,  sailed  for  Africa.  Upon  his 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  clerk  arrival  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of 
of  the  courts  for  the  county  of  Barnstable.  the  Sherbro  dialect  of  the  Mandingo  language, 

June  14. — ^Tbain,  Rev.  Asa.  Milton,  died  at  and  upon  its  reduction  to  writing,  which  had 

Milford,  Conn.,  aged  63  years.    He  was  born  in  previously  been  commenced.    Beside  the  care 

Enfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  of  the  church  and  Sabbath  school,  he  had 

the  class  of  1825 ;  took  his  theologicid  course  charge  of  the  mission  home  farm,  and  the 

at  New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  oversight  of  the  workmen.    This  multiplicity 

the  Congregational  church   in  Milford,  July  of  cares  and  labors,  together  with  the  unheal th- 

16th,  1828.  His  pastorate  continued  twenty-two  iness  of  the  climate,  so  serionsly  affected  him 

years,  and,  after  its  close,  he  preached  as  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the 

supply  in  Orange,  Prospect,  and  Burlington,  spring  of  1861.    Becoming  somewhat  improv- 

Froin  1850  to  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  ed  in  health,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 

Connecticut  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  Association  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  church 

exceptionoftwoyears,  inoneofwhich  hewasa  in  Wendell,  Mass.,  as  the  war  had  disturbed 

member  of  the  State  Senate.  both  the  finances  of  the  board  and  the  means 
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of  commniiication  with  the  mission.     Under  regiment  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Getl^jTS- 

these  circumstances,  he  resigned  his  connection  burg. 

with  the  Mission  Board,  though  in  the  hope  of        July  -  2. — O^Robkb,  Col.  ^atbick  II.  was 

returning  to  the  work  at  some  future  period,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  a 

His  death  was  caused  bj  an  attack  of  typhoid  native  of  Ireland ;  was  appointed  a  cadet  to 

pneumonia.  West  Point  from  New  York,  and  graduated  in 

July  1. — ^Reynolds,  Migor-General  John  F.  1861,  standing  first  in  his  class.    He  was  as- 

{Se6  Rbtkolds,  J.  F.)  signed  to  a  Beutenancj  in  the  regular  army, 

July  2. — ^Babksdalb,  Brig.-Gen.  Wilxiam,  an  and  placed  in  the  engineers  corps  in  service 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at  Hilton  Head  and  &e  works  on  SavanniJi 

at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  bom  in  river,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  August  2l8t,  1821.    His  When  the  140th  regiment  was  ready  for  the 

early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Nashville  field,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  and 

^University,  after  which  he  removed  to  Colum-  soon  brought  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of  disci- 

*bus,  Miss.,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  ad-  pline.    He  possessed  military  talent  of  a  high 

mltted  to  the  bar  before  he  hat  attained  his  order   and   was  eminently  prepossessing  and 

minority,  becoming  a  suocessAil  practitioner,  courteous  in  all  his  ways.    At  the  reduction  of 

He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Fort  Pulaski  ne  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 

Columbfis  ^^  Democrat,"  in  which  he  sustained  and  at  Chancellorsville  commanded  a  brigade 

the  principle  of  State  rights  and  the  delegated  with  great  honor  to  himself.    At  the  battle  of 

powers  of  the  General  Government.    During  Gettysburg  he  mounted  a  rock,  cheering  on  his 

the  year  1847  he  participated  in  the  Mexican  men  when  he  was  struck  by  the  fatal  buUet. 
war  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  staff       Jvly  2. — ^Tatlob,  Col.  C.  F.,  an  officer  of 

of  the  2d  lOssissippi  volunteers.     In  1851  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 

he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Conven-  Gettysburg.    He  was  bom  in  1840,  and  was  a 

tlon  to  discuss  the  compromise  measures  pro-  brother  of  Bayard  Taylor,,  with  whom  a  few 

posed  during  the  previous  year.    In  1858  he  years  ago  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 

was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  general  ticket,  After  his  return  he  graduated  at  the  Michigan 

and  became  a  leading  member  of  the  States  University.    His  patriotic  devotion  to  his  coun- 

rights  portion  of  the  democratic  party.    Dur-  try  led  him  to  organize  a  company  in  Pennsyl- 

ing  one  of  those  memorable  disturbances  in  vania  under  tbe  first  call  of  the  President.    He 

the  House  of  Congress,  Mr.  Barksdale  assisted  received  a  captfln's  commission  from  the  gov- 

Mr.  Brooks  of  S.  Carolina  in  his  assault  upon  emor,  and  his  company  was  attached  to  the 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner.    When  the  war  broke  Buoktail  Regiment  under  Col.  £ane.    At  the 

$  out,  he  left  his  seat  in  Congress  and  joined  battle  of  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  when  CoL  Kane 

the  Confederate  army.    At  tbe  head  of  the  was  wounded,  Capt.  Taylor  remained  with  that 

•18th  regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers  he  par-  officer  on  the  field,  and  they  were  both  taken 

ticipated  in  the  various  campaigns  in  Virginia,  prisoners  by  the  enemy.    A  few  months  later, 

and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  re^ment,  Col. 

general,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  third  K!ane  having  been  promoted  as  bngadier-gen- 

brigade  of  Miy'or-Gen.   Early's   division   of  eral.    When  Gen.  Bumside  attempted  to  storm 

Lieut-Gen.  EwelPs  cor|X3  in  Gen.  Lee's  army,  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  he  led  one  of 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  charges  with  great  gallantry  and  was  twice 

July,  1863,  he  was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  wounded.     While  bravely  leading  a  charge 

leading  on  his  mun.  over  Roundtop  Sunmiit,  at  the  battle  of  Get- 

July  2.— Choss,  Col.  Edward  Everett,  was  tysburg,  a  ball  entered  his  heart  as  he  raised 

killed  at  Gettysburg.    He  was  born  in  Lancas-  his  sword  above  his  head.     His  last  words 

ter,  N.  H.,  and  commenced  life  as  a  journeyman  were,  ^^  Come  on,  boys ;  we^U  take  them  all 

printer.    He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  prisoners !  ^' 

the  press  in  Ciiicmnati,  and  in  1854  he  can-        July  2. — ^Weed,  Brig.-Gen.  STSPHESf  H^  an 

Tassed  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  American  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the 

party.    He  was  afterward  employed  as  agent  battle  of  Gettysburg.     He  was  a  native  of 

of  the  St.  Louis  and  Arizona  Mining  Company,  New  York ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  July, 

in  which  he  subsequently  became  a  large  stock-  1854,  and  subsequently  was  made  first  lieuten- 

holder.     He   made   several  trips  across  the  ant  in  the  4th  United  States  artillery.  When 

plains,  taking  the  first  steam  engine  that  ever  the  6th  United  States  artillery  was  organized, 

crossed   the   Rocky  Mountains.     When   the  he  was  appointed  captain.  His  ability  and  genius 

war  commenced  he  organized  the  5th  New  as  a  commanding  officer,  and  especially  as  an 

Hampshire  regiment,  and  was  conmussioned  artillerist,  had  long  been  appreciated  in  the 

as  its  colonel.    Under  his  command  the  regi-  corps,  and  his  brigadier-general^s  commission 

ment  distinguished  itself  in  many  important  was  the  reward  of  his  gallant  services  at  the 

engagements,  and  won  an  enviable  reputation  battles  near  Chancellorsville.    At  the  time  of 

for  bravery,     lie  had  been  in  command  of  a  his  death  he  was  commanding  the  third  bri- 

brigade  several  months  and  was  strongly  reo-  gade  of  regulars,  and  was  fightingr  manfully 

ommended  for  a  brigadier-general.     He  fell  when  a  bullet  from  the  enemy  struck  his  arm 

while  gallantly  fighting-  at  the  head  of  his  and,  passing  into  his  lung,  inflicted  a  terrible 
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woond  from  which  be  died  in  a  few  hours.    In  esrj  department,  and  sisbBeqitentlj  was  en* 

trying  to  catch  the  dying  oommands  of  Gen.  gaged  in  Utah  in  the  same  capacity.    When 

Weed,  lieot.  Obarles  £.  Hazlett,  a  yonng  offi-  the  news  of  the  war  reached  him  in  the  snm- 

cer  of  the  5th  artillery,  was  kneeling  with  his  mer  of  1861,  he  hastened  home  to  join  the 

head  bent  close  to  that  of  Gen.  Weed,  when  a  Eighth  Illinois  cavalry,  which  his  ancle.  Gen. 

bullet  struck  his  forehead,  felling  him  dead  up*  John  F.  Farnsworth,  was  then  organizing.    He 

on  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  was  made  battalion  quartermaster,  but  was 

July  2. — ^ZooK,  Samttbl  Eosoiuszko,  a  brig-  soon  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company 

adier-general  in  the  U.  8.  volunteer  service,  K  of  that  regiment.    Duringall  the  battles  of 

was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     He  the  peninsula  and  in  Qen.  Pope's  campaign  he ) 

was  born  in  Pennsylvania   about   the   year  never  missed  a  fight  or  skirmish  in  whidb  his 

1823.    When  quite  young  he  entered  into  the  company  was  engaged.    In  May,  1868,  he  was 

telegraph  business,  and  made  several  impor-  placed  upon  Gen.   Pleasanton's  staff  as  aid. 

tant  discoveries  in  electrical  science,  which  gave  He  was  made  brigadier-general  only  a  few  days 

him  a  wide  reputation.    When  about  twenty-  before  his  death. 

five  years  of  age  he  removed  to  New  York,  July  8. — Gabnktt«  Brig.-Gen.  Riohabd  B., 

and  became  connected  with  the  local  mili-  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed 

tary  organizations  of  the  city.     In  1857  he  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  a  native 

was   commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  of  Virginia,  entered  the  service  of  the  United 

6th  New  York  8.  M.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  States  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry, 

the  war,  though  much  out  of  health,  went  with  July,  1841,  and  was  captain  of  the  6th  infan- 

his  regiment  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  and  was  try,  May  9, 1865.    When  the  war  broke  out  he 

appointed  military   governor   of    Annapolis,  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  and 

After  his  return,  he  recruited  the  57th  regi-  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  in  Virginia, 

ment  of  New  York   State  volunteers,  and.  He  was  at  first  a  colonel  under  Pegram  and 

having  been  commissioned  colonel,  led  it  to  Floyd  in  Western  Virginia,  but  soon  after  join- 

the  peninsula.    During  that  long  and  bloody  ing  Lee's  army  was  promoted  to  the  command 

campaign  he  generally  held  command  of  a  of  a  brigade.    He  had  the  reputation  of  being 

brigade,  though  without  the  rank  or  commis-  a  brave  and  capable  officer, 

sion  properly  belonging  to  his  position.    On  July  8. — ^Pbkder,  Msjor-€kneral  William 

the  29th  of  November,  1862,  he  was  oommis-  D.,  an  officer  in  the  Coi&derate  service,  was 

sioned  brigadier-general,  the  appointment  be-  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    He  was  a 

ing  confirmed  in  March,  1868.    He  was  placed  native  of  North  Carolina  and  appointed  from 

in  command  of  his  old  brigade  and  nobly  dis-  that  State  to  West  Point,  where  he  entered  as 

tinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Chancel-  a  cadet  in  1850  and  graduated  in  1854.    He 

lorsville  and  Gettysburg,  on  the  latter  field  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 

giving  up  his  life.  4th  artillery  in  July,  1854^  and  second  lieuten-' 

July  3. — Armistbad,  Brig.-€^n.  Lewis  A.,  ant  of  the  1st  dragoons  in  March,  1855.  He 
an  officer  ^n  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  distinguished  himseLT  in  several  conflicts  with 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  in  Sep- 
and  was  appointed  from  that  State  a  cadet  at  tember,  1858,  He  joined  the  Confederate 
West  Point  in  March,  1834.  He  remained  in  the  army  early  in  the  war,  and  rose  by  successire 
Military  Academy  till  October,  1886.  On  the  promotions  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of 
10th  of  July,  1889,  he  was  appointed  2d  m^or-generaL  He  commanded  a  division  of 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  he  was  ad-  Gen.  Hill's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gettvsburg. 
vanced  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  March,  1844;  July  8. — ^Marshall,  Col.  J.  K.,  anR>fficer  in 
received  the  brevets  of  captain  and  msijoT  for  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at  Gettys- 
gollant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  burg.  He  was  bom  in  1840 ;  graduated  at  Lex- 
of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  ington  (Virginia)  Military  Institute  in  1860, 
and  Chapultepec,  in  1847.  In  the  last  o{  these  when  he  went  to  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  and 
engagements  he  had  led  a  storming  party  took  charge  of  a  private  sehool.  Upon  the 
against  the  citadel.  He  attained  a  captaincy  commenoementof  the  war  he  accepted  the  cap- 
in  March,  1854,  and  in  1859  commanded  a  de-  taincy  of  a  volnnteer  company,  and  was  subse- 
tachment  sent  against  the  Indians  from  Fort  quently  elected  colonel  of  the  52d  regiment 
Mohave,  California,  and  attacked  and  routed  of  North  Carolina  troops,  taking  the  place  of 
them  with  great  slaughter.  He  joined  the  Con-  Col.  Vance,  who  resigned  because  elected  gov 
federates  early  in  the  war  and  was  appointed  a  emor. 

brigadier-general  in  1862.     He  was  a  brave  July  4.  — Rbvebb,  Col.  Paul  Josbph,  an  of- 

officer.  ficer  of  TJ.  8.  volunteers,  died  of  wounds  re- 

July  8. — Fabnsworth,  Brig.-Gton.  Elon  J.,  oeived  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  IT.  S.  volunteer  service,  was  bom  in  Boston,  September  l^h,  1882,1^  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Paul  Kevere  of  Revolutionary  his- 
born  in  Livingstone  county,  Michigan,  in  1885,  tory.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  good,  and  in  1862  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
State.  In  1857  he  went  to  New  Mexico,  and  lege.  When  the  war  broke  out,  though  occu- 
became  attached  to  the  United  States  commis-  spying  a  high  sodal  position  and  surrounded  by 


^ 
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everything  oalculated  to  make  life  pleasant,  he  motion  being  slow,  he  did  not  reach  the  rsnk 
at  once  volimteered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  of  lieutenant  until  1853,  and  in  1855  the 
country,  and  accepting  the  commission  of  major  Navy  Retiring  Board  consigned  him  to  the 
in  the  20th  regunentof  volunteers,  went  to  list  of  retired  officers,  but  he  was  not  long 
the  seat  of  war.  At  the  diaastrous  battle  of  after  reinstated  by  the  Examining  Board.  Booa 
Bairs  Bluff  his  regiment  behaved  nobly,  but  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was 
lost  heavily ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and,  with  ordered  for  service  to  the  Wyandotte,  the 
his  colonel,  waa  confined  in  a  felon^s  cell  aa  command  of  which  soon  devolved  upon  him, 
a  hostage  for  the  privateersmen  whom  the  and  it  waa  this  vessel  which  performed  aneh 
United  States  Court  had  convicted  as  pirates,  important  service  in  saving  Fort  Pickens  from 
After  his  exchange  he  participated  in  the  cam*  falling  into  the  hands  of  &e  enemy.  In  May, 
paign  on  the  James  river,  and  at  Antietam  was  1862,  the  health  of  Lieutenant  Read  waa  so 
on  General  Sumner's  staff,  when  he  waa  com-  much  impaired  that  he  was  relieved  of  hi^  com* 
plimented  for  his  gallantry,  having  received  a  mand  for  a  time  in  order  to  place  himself  under 
severe  wound,  which  gave  him  a  long  winter  of  medical  treatment.  A  severe  fit  of  siekness  pros- 
pain  and  seclusion.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  trated  him  for  some  weeks,  and  before  fully  re- 
promoted  as  colonel  of  the  20th  regiment,  and  covering  his  strength,  he  asked  sailing  orders 
received  his  death  wound  in  the  first  success-  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  gunboat 
ful  battle  of  the  campaign.  New  London.  Proceeding  at  once  to  Ship  Island 

July  8. — Kemkiok,  Eranois  Patkigic,  Arch-  he  commenced  cruising  in  the  Mississippi  Sound, 

bishop  of  Baltimore.    (See  KEsnacK,  F.  P.)  and  in  eight  days  captured  four  valuable  prices. 

July  9. — Hanshaw,  Daniel,  a  prominent  The  exploits  of  this  vessel  won  for  it  from  the 

lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  died  in  Boston,  aged  enemy  the  appellation  of  the  "  Black  Devil," 

81  years.    He  was  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  it  soon  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  trade 

May  9th,  1782,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  between  New  Orleans  and  MobUe.    The  New 

in  the  class  of  1806,  studied  law,  and  practised  London  oaptui^d  nearly  thirty  prizes,  took  a 

his  profession  twenty-one  yean  in  Winchendon,  batte^  at  Biloxi,  and  had  several  engagements 

Mass.    In  1880  he  practised  in  Worcester,  and  with  Oonfederate  steamers  on  the  sound.    A 

afterward  for  several  years  in  Lynn,  where  he  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  lost  hia  left 

edited  the  ^^  Lynn  Record  "  until  its  discon-  eye  in  an  engagement  at  Sabine  Pass.    In  Jane 

tinuance  in  1842.    On  becoming  an  editor  he  of  1868  he   was  placed  in  command  of  the 

gave  up  his  professional  business  fuod  continued  steam  sloop-of-war  Monongahela.    He  was  a 

for  fourteen  years  in  the  arduous  and  respon-  skilful  officer  and  a  universal  favorite  through- 

sible  position  of  leading 'editor  of  a  paper.    He  out  the  navy. 

hadatasteforgenealogy,  and  read  many  enter-  July  14. — Gouoc,  Williah  M.,  late  editor 

taining  papers  before  the  Historic-Genealogical  of  the  Philadelphia  ^^  Gazette,^'  died  in  Trenton, 

Society,  several  of  which  were  published  in  N.  J.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

Boston  papers.    After  giving  up  his  editorial  the  author  of  a  work  on  Banking,  and  for 

labors  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  ho  was  thirty  years  waa  connected  with  the  Treamiry 

residing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Department  at  Washington. 

July  12. — ^Rbad,  Commander  Abneb,  an  of-  July  14. — O^Brien,  Col.  Hsnbt  T.,  was  killed 

ficer  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  from  a  by  the  riotere  in  New  York  city.    He  was  a 

wound  received  upon  the  Monongahela,  at  the  native  of  Ireland,  but  had  resided  for  many 

batteries  above  Donaldsonville.    He  was  a  na-  years  in  New  York  city.    Previous  to  the  riot 

tive  of  Ohio  and  about  42  years  of  age  at  the  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  raising 

time  of  Ull  death;  was  educated  at  tlie  Ohio  a  three  years'  regiment  (the  11th  New  Y'ork 

University  at  Athens,  which  institution  he  left  volunteers,  or  James  T.  Brady  Light  Infantry), 

in  his  senior  year  in  1889,  having  received  a  Early  on  Monday,  July  18th,  he  volunteered 

midshipman's  warrant.    His  first  voyage  was  his  service  and  those  of  his  regiment  to  aid 

on  the  schooner  Enterprise  to  the  South  Amer-  in  suppressing  the  riot.  (Sec  Riots  in  Nbw 

ican  coast,  having  been  detached  from  a  ship-  York.) 

of- war  destined  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  ao-  July  16. — Hale,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
count  of  some  little  difficulty  with  the  captain  nent  teacher  and  author,  died  at  Newburyport, 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Prior  to  Mass.  He  was  born  in  that  town,  November 
his  examination,  he  spent  a  year  in  reviewing  28d,  1797,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
his  studies  at  the  Naval  School  in  Philadelphia  1818,  and  soon  after  became  principal  of  an 
and  stood  fifth  in  a  class  of  forty-eight.  He  academy  at  Saco,  Me.  The  following  year  he 
was  at  once  detailed  to  the  duty  of  acting  sail-  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
ing  master,  in  which  oapiiM^ity  he  made  several  in  1822  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1823  he 
voyages  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  became  tutor  in  Bowdoin  Oollege,  and  subse- 
being  ^e  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  the  qnently  established  the  institution  known  as 
service.  At  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Mexican  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  of  which  he  became 
war  he  wad  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  re-  principal.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
turned  in  time  to  make  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  and  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
participate  in  some  naval  operations  near  the  lege,  which  position  he  held  eight  years,  and 
olose  of  the  war.    The  progrys  of  naval  pro-  while  here  received  orders  in  Sie  rrotestant 
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Episcopal  Ohnrcb.    He  delivered,  while  oon-  and  developed  disease  which  terminated  in  oon- 

neoted  with  this  college,  several  courses  of  gestion  of  the  longs. 

valuable  lectores  on  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  July  18. — ^Putnam,  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Hal- 
natnral  philosophy,  to  the  -classes  connected  dim  and  Sxtmnek,  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volan- 
with  the  medical  department,  and  materiaUy  teers,  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner. 
aided  in  the  foundation  of  its  extensive  geologi-  He  Iras  born  in  Oornish,  N.  H.,  October  15th, 
cal  and  mineralogical  cabinet.  In  1886  he  was  1886 ;  sraduated  at  West  Poiut  in  1857,  and 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  OoUege,  from  Cot  time  until  a  few  months  previous 
Geneva,  K  T.,  and  after  serving  twenty  years  to  the  war,  was  stationed  at  different  local- 
in  that  office,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  ities  on  the  western  frontier.  When  the- war 
of  his  healtii,  having  previously  made  a  voyage  broke  out,  he  was  summoned  to  Washington 
to  Europe,  from  which  he  had  received  no  and  intrusted  with  special  messages  of  the 
permanent  benefit.  About  eighteen  months  highest  importance  to  carry  to  Fort  Pickens, 
after  his  resignation  he  removed  to  his  native  He  accomplished  his  mission  and  was  return- 
town  (Newburyport),  and  there  passed  his  de-  ing  to  the  North  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
dining  years  in  such  literary  pursuits  as  his  military  authorities  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
enfeebled  health  permitted.  His  poblished  and  held  in  prison  several  days,  but  was  finally 
works  are :  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Mechan-  released  end  came  back  to  Washington.  Soon 
ical  Principles  of  Carpentry"  (8vo.,  Boston,  after  he  ys  placed  upon  Gen.  McDowell's 
1827),  "  Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy"  staff,  in  wflch  position  he  performed  many  ar- 
(12mo.,  1885),  and  several  sermons,  addreraea,  duous-and  important  duties.  He  participated 
and  pamphlets.  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  won  him- 
Jaly  17. — ^Allb37,  David  Ouver,  D.D.,  died  self  much  honor  by  his  bravery  and  devotion, 
in  Lowell,  aged  63  years.  He  was  born  in  When  requested  to  take  the  command  of  a  regi- 
Barre,  Mass.,  and  spent  his  youth  upon  a  farm,  ment  from  his  native  State,  he  at  first  declined, 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught  a  winter  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  too  young  for  so 
school,  and  at  nineteen  entered  Williams  Col-  responsible  a  position,  but  upon  being  fui-ther 
lege,  from  which,  after  two  years,  he  removed  urged,  he  finally  accepted,  and  on  the  14th  of 
to  Ainherst  College,  where  he  grodaated  in  the  January,  1862,  departed  with  his  regiment  for 
class  of  1828.  The  following  year  he  spent  at  the  seat  of  war.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
Groton,  having  charge  of  what  is  now  called  service,  this  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort 
'*  Lawrence  Academy."  While  here,  his  at-  Jefferson,  on  Tortugas  Island.  Since  then  the 
tention  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  he  en-  command  has  been  located  at  St  Augnstine, 
tered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824,  Florid^  Port  Boyal,  S.  C,  and  in  the  vicinity 
where  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1827,  of  Charleston)  and  though  not  engaged  in  any 
when  a  most  urgent  call  was  made  for  reSn-  important  action  previous  to  the  attack  upon 
foroeraents  of  missionaries  to  India.  Having  Fort  Wagner,  it  has  participated  in  many  skir- 
decided  to  go  thither,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  mishes  and  expeditions.  For  four  or  ^^^ 
company  with  his  wife  embarked  for  Calcutta,  montlis  previous  to  his  death,  hd  was  acting 
where  he  arrived,  September,  1827.  He  la-  brigadier-general,  and  was  serving  in  thatca- 
bored'  in  Bombay  several  years,  in  preaching  pacity  when  he  fell  on  Morris  Island.  His 
and  establishing  schools,  and  subsequently  was  forces  consisted  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire 
engaged  in  making  extensive  tonrs  in  Western  volunteers,  and  severfd  other  regiments  from 
India,  preadiing,  distributing  bibles,  tracts,  &c.  the  Middle  States.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Wag- 
In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  printing  estab-  ner,  he  led  his  brigade  gallantly  into  action, 
lishment  in  Bombay,  employing  at  that  time  and  fell  while  rallying  his  men,  holding  his  po- 
one  handred  persons,  mostly  natives.  He  was  sition  within  the  enemy's  works, 
the  author  of  several  very  usefUl  tracts  in  the  July  18. — Shaw,  Col.  Bobbrt  Gould,  an  of- 
Mahratta  language,  and  superintended  a  re-  fioer  of  colored  volunteers,  was  killed  during  the 
vised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  whole  Scrip-  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.  He  was  the  only 
tures  in  that  language.  His  health  becoming  son  of  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  Staten  Island, 
seriously  affected  by  hb  arduous  labors,  to-  and  was  bom  about  1886.  When  the  waroroke 
gether  with  the  effects  of  a  warm  climate,  he  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  7th  reg- 
was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  leave  India,  iment  N.  Y.  militia,  and  went  to  Washing- 
and  accordingly  sailed  for  America,  arriving  in  ton.  Before  the  three  months'  term  of  service 
Boston,  June,  1858.  After  a  year  of  rest,  he  expired,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  commission 
commenced  preparing  the  *^  History  of  India,  in  the  Massachusetts  2d,  which  snbsequently 
Ancient  and  Modern,^^  an  octavo  volume  of  won  so  mnch  honor  on  many  a  battlefield.  At 
600  pages,  published  1856.  From  1856  to  1860,  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  his  life  was  saved 
he  preached  at  Wenham  and  other  places.  At  by  his  watch.  He  commanded  the  first  regi- 
the  time  he  left  India,  he  was  a  member  of  the  ment  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  free  State  ever 
^^  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  £ind  for  several  years  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and 
previous  to  his  death  an  active  member  of  the  although  aware  that,  by  the  order  of  President 
**  American  Oriental  Society."  His  labors  and  Bavii^  he  ran  the  risk  of  dying  upon  the  gpal- 
residence  of  twenty-six  years  in  India,  had  lows  if  taken  prisoner,  he  went  forth  ready  to 
brokil^  down  his  naturally  strong  constitutioa,  die  in  any  way  that  might  prove  for  the  benefit 
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of  his  oonntrj.    He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Rifles,  with  which  regiment  he  eontinned  to 

regiment  when  standing  upon  the  parapet  of  serve  qp  to  the  peri<^  of  his  death,  and  was 

Fort  Wagner,  which  had  been  carried  bj  as-  on  the  eve  of  receiving  the  full  colonelcy.    He 

sault.  was  an  able  officer,  and  his  soldierly  acquire- 

July  19. — MoOooK,  Mi^or  Danibl,  an  officer  ments  and  high  sense  of  honor  won  for  him 
of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  of  wounds  received  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  whole  division. 
at  the  fight  with  Morgan's  men  near  Buffing-  July — .—Ohiltok,  Dr.  Jamss  R.,  an  eminent 
ton  Island,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  I'ifB.  He  chemist  of  New  York,  died  at  Tonkers.  He 
^was  a  derk  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Washing-  had  a  wide  reputation  as  an  analytical  chemist, 
ton  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  and  was  employed  much  of  his  time  in  soien- 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  for  ten  months  tific  investigations  connected  with  judicial  pro- 
previous  to  his- death  was  a  paymaster  in  the  ceedings. 

United  States  army.    He  had  eight  sons,  who       Aug,  4. — ^Tenbbobck,  Hon.  Peteb,  died  at  his 

have  all  been  in  the  service  except  one,  OoL  residence  in  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  county, 

George  W.  HcOook,  attorney-general  of  Ohio,  aged  78  years,  45  of  which  were  passed  in  that 

July  24. — HiLDBXTH,  Samuel  P.,  M.D.    (See  place.   He  was  a  heavy  dealer  in  cattle,  and  ao- 

HiLDBBTH,  S.  P.)  cumulated  a  large  fortune  thereby.  In  1862  he 

July  25. — Houston,  Oen.  Sam,  died  at  his  was  county  judge,  and  agent  of  the  Holland 

residence  in  Huntersville,  Texas,  aged  70  years.  Land  Company.    In  his  will  a  provision  of 

(His  death  having  been   falsely  reported  in  $50,000  was  made  for  building  and  endowing  an 

1861,  9ee  Houston,  Sax,  Annual  Cyclc^adia,  institution  of  learning  to  be  located  at  Fruik- 

1861,  p.  866.)  linsville. 

July  27. — Cbittbndsn,  Hon.  John  J.    (See       Aug.  5. — ^Howabd,  Bev.  Benjamin,  died  in 

CnrrnENDKN.)  Beading,  Penn.    He   had  been  a   snccessful 

July  28. — Tanost,  Hon.  William  L.     (See  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  nearly  half  a  century, 

Yancbt,  Hon.  W.  L.)  m  different  States  and  in  the  British  provinces, 

July  80.— Stbono,  Brig.Qen.  Gsobgb  C,  an  having  organized  more  than  40  churches,  and 
officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  from  wounds  baptized  over  8,000  believers, 
received  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  Aug.  11. — ^Nauman,  Lieut.-Col.  Gkobgb,  an 
Charleston  harbor,  aged  80  years.  He  was  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Philadel- 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  Vt.  His  father  died  when  phia,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  In  1819  he  en- 
he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  was  tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
adopted  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  A.  S.  Strong,  in  1821  was  acting  assistant  professor  of  French 
of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  under  whose  tare  he  in  that  institution ;  in  1828  he  graduated,  and 
imbibed  his  first  desire  for  military  life.  He  was  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant 
entered  West  Point  Academy  in  the  class  of  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery,  and  the  same 
1857,  and  held  ttie  post  of  first  captain  of  ca-  year  received/  his  fbll  second  lieutenancy  in 
dets  for  three  years.  After  graduating  he  had  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery ;  was  appointed 
charge  of  the  Bridesburg  arsenal,  was  thence  assistant  commissary  of  subnstence,  in  March, 
transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  thence  to  1828,  and  was  assistant  instructor  of  French 
Mount  Vernon,  Alabama.  He  subsequently  at  the  Military  Academy,  from  Septembw,  1828, 
had  charge  of  the  Watervliet  arsenal  a  short  to  August,  1829.  In  May,  1882,  he  was  pro- 
time,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  moted  to  first  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the 
applied  for  active  service,  and  was  placed  on  Florida  war^  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell,  at  the  battle  of  particularly  m  the  battle  of  "  Wahoo  Swamp.^ 
Bull  Run,  and  was  highly  complimented  for  He  served  throughout  the  war  with  Mexico  un- 
his  efficiency  in  that  battle.  He  was  next  ap-  der  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  was  twice 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  MoGlellan,  but  promoted  for  ^^  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
shortly  after  was  detailed  as  ordnance  officer,  duct."  He  commanded  the  1st  regiment  of  arttl- 
by  Qen.  Butler,  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  lery ;  was  ^*  Commissioner  of  Prizes"  at  Vera 
He  d^inguished  himself  at  Biloxi,  and  in  the  Cruz,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  conducted  the 
perilAs  adventure  up  the  Tangipahoa  river,  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  U.  S.  army.  He 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  was  commanded  Fort  Washington,  on  the  PotO" 
honored  and  trusted  by  the  men  under  his  mac,  from  1848  to  1852 ;  served  on  the  Pacific 
command.  At  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  he  coast,  from  May,  1864,  to  January,  1861,  hav« 
commanded  the  assaulting  column,  and  led  it  ing  been  promoted  m^jor  of  the  8d  artillery  ; 
with  the  judgment  and  courage  of  a  veteran.  was  inspector  of  artillery  for  the  Department 

July  — . — Nazeb,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  New  of  Oregon  and  California,  fi'om  May,  1858,  to 

York  Mounted  Rifles,  died  at  Washington,  of  ty«  January,  1861,  and  for  some  months  conducted 

phoid  fever.  He  had  acquired  some  distinction  in  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Vancouver.  He  was 

the  British  army,  having  been  an  officer  of  the  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  1st 

90th  Light  Infantry.    After  leaving  the  British  artillery,  July,  1861,  and  was  chief  of  artillery , 

army,  he  was  for  some  time  treasurer,  of  the  at  Newport  News,  Va,  in  March,  1862,  during 

Winter  Gai*den,  in  New  York.    On  the  break-  the  engagement  with  the  ^^  Merrimac,"  '^  York- 

ing  out  of  the  war,  he  accepted  the  position  of  town,'*  *^  Jamestown,"  and  other  Confederate 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  New  York  Mounted  steamers.  For  the  last  year  he  was  statiq^&d  at 
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Fort  Warren,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  engaged  anchoring  a  short  time  in  Hampton  Boads, 

in  preparing  that  work  for  a  state  of  soitable  set  sail  to  join  the  blockading  squadron  in  the 

^  defence.    He  was  on  the  eve  of  promotion  to  a  Gnlf  of  Mexico.   The  Pensacola  took  a  brilliant 

fall  colonelcy  of  artillery,  and  was  on  the  way  to  part  in  all  the  attacks  npon  Forts  Jackson  and 

Lancaster  to  visit  his  children,  when  he  was  at-  St.  Philip,  and  upon  the  Chalmette  batteries, 

tacked  by  sunstroke,  and  died  in  a  few  hoars.  After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Commodore 

Aug,  12. — ^Emmbtt,  Thomas  Addis,  son  of  Morris  was  mtrosted  with  the  duty  of  holding 

Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  and  nephew  of  the  fa-  the  dty  and  guarding  the  adjacent  coasts.    Un- 

mous  Robert  Emmett,  died  at  Astoria,  L.  I.,  der-  his  many  arduous  duties  his  health  became 

aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  seriously  affeeted,  and  after  resisting  for  a  time 

and  came  to  this  country  early  in  life,  studied  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  was  persuaded 

law,  and  pursued  his  researches  in  that  line  to  oome  North  to  recruit  his  strength,  but  died 

with  so  much  earnestness  and  assiduity,  that  soon  after  his  arrival. 

he  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profesnon.  Aug.  14><-— Wklch,  Brig.  Gen.  Benjaiok,  Jr., 
For  many  years  he  held  the  position  of  master  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Cincinnati 
in  chancery,  an  office  requiring  the  most  pro-  of  congestive  fever  acquired  during  the  cam- 
found  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  law,  and  paign  in  Mississippi.  He  was  formerly  a  citizen 
which  he  filled  most  honorably.  Naturally  of  of  Ohio,  but  more  recently  of  Columbia,  Penn. 
a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  he  shunned  He  served  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  for 
political  distinction,  and  passed  through  life  in  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  leaving  behind  him  a  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  At  the  com- 
record  worthy  of  his  name.  Within  eighteen  mencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  service 
months  6f  his  death,  he  lost  three  sons  in  the  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  theHSth  Pennsylvania, 
service  of  the  Union,  and  these  severe  bereave-  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
ments,  it  was  supposed,  hastened  his  end.  of  the  regiment,  and  during  1868  was  made  a 

Aug.  14. — ^MoBRis,  Commodore  Hknbt  W.,  brigadier-general, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  in  Aug,  16. — ^Bell,  Col.  B.  L.,  an  officer  of  the 
New  York  city  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  regular  army,  died  at  Baltimore  from  debility, 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Morris,  a  con-  caused  by  hard  service,  aged  68  years.  He  was 
spicaous  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  and  was  twice 
subsequently  United  States  m^shal  for  the  brevettod  for  gallant  services.  After  the  ter- 
southern  district  of  that  Statepmd  grandson  mination  of  the  latter,  he  served  for  many  years 
of  the  celebrated  Gouvemeur  Morris  of  Revolu-  on  our  Western  frontier.  He  was  in  command 
tionary  memory.  The  subject  of  this  notice  en-  as  general  in  California,  after  its  annexation  to 
tered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  Aug.  21st,  1819.  the  United  States,  and  while  so  serving,  built 
He  was  first  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  all  the  forts  from  the  western  frontier  of  Texas 
Yard,  but  in  1820  he  was  ordered  to  the  cor-  to  the  Pacific  He  served  two  years  at  Yan- 
vette  Oyane,  from  tiience  to  the  sloop-of-war  oouver's  Island,  and  after  the  war  broke  out, 
Ontario,  and  next  to  the  f^gate  Constitution,  at  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  as  mustering  officer, 
that  time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired 
1828  to  1888,  under  the  commission  of  lieuten-  list,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  perform  ao- 
ant,  he  distinguished  himself  in  various  pod-  tive  service.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  Union 
tions.*  From  1889  to  1845  he  was  on  special  army,  and  one  in  the  Confederate  service, 
duty  in  New  York  city,  passing  through  ^ix  Aug,  17. — ^Rookbs,  Commander  Gbobqb  W., 
degrees  of  official  promotion  daring  the  term  killed  during  the  attack  on  fort  Wagner, 
of  six  years.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  Aug,  21. — ^GtHtunr,  Hon.  John  A.,  ex-mem- 
command  of  the  storeship  Southampton,  at  ber  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  died  in  Cincinnati, 
that  time  belonging  to  the  African  squadron.  Ohio,  aged  about  fifty  years.  He  was  first 
In  1846  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  known  to  tlie  public  as  a  Universalist  clergy- 
Navy  Yard,  where  for  the  next  five  years  he  man  in  Cincinnati,  and  editor  of  '^  The  Star  of 
was  awaiting  orders.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  the  West."  He  retired  from  the  ministry  about 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1850,  and  entered  into  secular  business.  In 
1851  was  appointed  to  the  commrmd  of  the  ren-  1854  the  Nebraska  struggle  called  his  attention 
dezvons  in  Inew  York  until  1858,  when  he  was  to  politics,  and  in  1856  be  was  the  republican 
ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Germantown,  be-  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  2d  district,  but 
longing  to  the  Braziuan  squadron.  In  1855  he  wbs  defeated.  In  1858,  however,  he  was  suo- 
was  transferred  to  the  Mediterranean  station,  oessfnl,  and  again  was  elected  in  1860.  At  the 
where  he  served  as  fleet-captain  under  Com-  close  of  the  late  Congress,  President  Lincoln 
modore  Stringham.  Upon  his  return  to  Amer-  appointed  him  Governor  of  Arizona,  and  he 
ica,  he  received  in   1856  his  commission  as  was  preparing  to  go  thither  when  he  was 

*  captain.    Toward  the  close  of  1861  he  snper-  overtaken  by  the   disease  which  terminated 

intended  the  construction  of  the  steam  sloop-  his  life. 

of-war   Pensacola  at  the  Washington   Navy  Aug,  28. — ^Hatsn,  Mrs.  Auoe  B.  (Neal),  a  ' 

Yard.    In  Jan.  1862,  the  Pensacola,  under  his  well  known  authoress,  died  at  ber  residence  in 

command,  successfully  passed  the  line  of  Con-  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  connty,  N.  Y.,  aged 

federate  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  and  after  85  years.    She  was  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
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her  maiden  name  being  Emily  Bradley.    'While  land,  Oct.  4th,  1798.    In  1817  he  was  a  me9> 

a  young  school  girl  she  wrote  several  brilliant  chant's  clerk  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  following 

sketches,  under  the  signature  of  Alice  G.  Lee,  year  became  a  travelling  preacher  by  joining 

for  ^^  The  Saturday  Gazette,*'  a  Philadelphia  the  Ohio  Oonferenoe.    For-  eighteen  years  he 

weekly,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  0.  Neal,  who  sub-  traversed  the  large  circuits  and  districts  of  the 

sequently  became  her  husband,  and,  at  his  re*  West  with  wonderful  diligence  and  mark^ 

quest,  she  substituted  the  name  of  Alice  for  that  success.    In  1886  he  was  mwle  assistant,  and  in 

of  Emily.    Upon  his  death  in  1847,  a  year  after  1844,  chief  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

their  marriage,  she  assumed  the  editorial  charge  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  remain* 

of  that  journal ;  and  conducted*  it  successfully  ed  until  obliged  to  retire  from  active  service  in 

for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  same  time  con-  I860.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  rare  ex- 

tributing,  both  in  ^rose  and  verse,  to  some  of*  ecutive  ability.  His  preaching  was  methodical, 

the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.    She  was  and   often   powerftiL     He   was  scrnpulov'dy             ! 

the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^^G*ossips  of  punctual  to  all  his  engagements,  and  in  the 

Bivertown,**  published  in  1850  ;  also  of  a  large  management  of  the  Book  Concern  he  displayed 

number  of  juveniles.    She  was  married  in  1853  uncommon  talent  and  enei^,  and  his  efforts  to             * 

to  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Haven.  extend  its  business  and  promote  its  interests 

Aug.  24. — 6A.BTLETT,  John  Shsbbbn,  M.  D.,  were  attended  witii  the  most  gratifyingsucce8& 

founder  of  "The  Albion"  weekly  newspaper,  Aug.  80. — ^Bbadish,  Hon.  Lutheb  W.    {See 

published  in  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bbams^L.  W.) 

Kew  Jersey,  aged  78  years.    He  was  a  native  Aug.  80. — ^Newoovb,  Hasvbt,  D.  D.,  died  in 

of  Dorsetshire,  England,  received  a  medical  Brooklyn,  aged  60   years.     He  was  bom  in 

education  in  London,  and  on  the  recommenda-  Thetford,  Vt,  and  in  1818  removed  to  Alfred, 

tion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  appointed  sur*  N.  T.    When  less  than  sixteen  years  of  .age  he 

geon  in  the  British  navy  in  1812.    During  his  commenced  teaching  school,  and  continued  in 

passage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  Swallow,  he  that  occupation  most  of  the  time  for  eight 

was  captured  by  the  United  States  frigates  Pres-  years.    In  the  spring  of  1826  he  became  pub* 

ident  and  Congress  under  Commodore  Bodgers,  Usher  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Westfieid, 

and  was  taken  as  prisons  of  war  to  Boston,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  then 

where  he  was  under  surveillance  until  his  dis-  removed  to  Buffalo  and  edited  the  Buffalo  **•  Pa* 

charge  in  1813.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  triot"  nearly  two  yeara    In  1830  and  1831  he 

married  a  lady  of  Boston,  and  commenced  the  published  the  ^  Christian  Herald  "  at  Fittsbnrg, 

practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city.    He  sub«  Pa.,  and  a  paper  for  diildren,  and  for  nearly 

sequently  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1822  ten  years  from  that  period  was  mainly  eng^aged 

established  *^  The  Albion,"  widely  known  as  an  in  writing  SabbaUi  school  books.     In  1840  he 

organ  of  English  conservative  politics  in  this  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  fol- 

country.    After  conducting  this  journal  for  a  lowing  year  had  charge  of  the  Congregational 

period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  relinquished'the  church   at  West  Bozbury,  Mass.,  and  sobse- 

editorship  of  it  and  established  a  paper  of  simi-  quently  w;as  pastor  of  the  churches  at  West 

lar  .character  in  Boston,  ^'The  Anglo-Saxon."  Needham  and  Grantville.    In  1849  he  returned 

He  subsequently  undertook  the  publication  at  for  a  season  to  editorial  life,  being  assistant  editor 

Liverpool  of  *'  The  European,"  designed  to  ftir-  of  the  **  Daily  Travder  "  for  about  a  year,  and  of 

nish  a  weekly  summary  of  foreign  news  for  the  New  York  "Observer"  two  years.  In  the  fall 

American  circulation.    In  1857  he  was  British  of  4859,  having  spent  several  years  in  writing, 

consul  in  Baltimore.  establishing  mission  Sabbath  schools  in  Brook- 

Aug.  2G. — ^FooTE,  Mrs.  Caroline  Attoubta,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  preaching  to  the  Pork  Street 

widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Foote,  died  at  New  Mission  church  of  that  city,  he  was  installed 

Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Hancock, 

The  husband,  wife,  and  two  children  have  died  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  long  as  his 

within  a  year.  health  allowed  him  to  remain  in  active  life. 

J.w^.  27.— Floyd,  Hon.  John  B.    (/Sw  Floyd,  He  was  the  autHor  of  not  less  than  178  vol- 

J.  B.)  umes,  a  great  mtijority  of  which  had  spedal 

Aug.  — .— BowBN,  M]\jor-General  Johmt  S.,  an  reference  to  the  wants  of  children  and  youth, 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  in  Ray-  and  had  a  large  circulation ;  among  these  were 

mond,  Miss.    He  was  a  native  of  Georgia ;  fourteen  volume^  of  Church  history.    Acoord- 

graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1853,  and  was  ing  to  a  calculation  made  several  years  ago,  the 

appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  Mounted  circulation  of  his  works  had  readied  nearly 

Bifles.    He  resigned  May,  1856.    At  the  time  sixty-five  millions  of  pages.    His  largest  work  • 

of  the  capture  of  the  State  militia  by  General  was  the  ^*  Cyclopedia  of  Missions." 

Lyon,  St  Camp  Jackson,  Mo.,  he  was  in  com-  Aug.  — . — Ripley,  Brig.-Gen.  Roswsll  Sa- 

mand  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  was  after*  bin,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C.    He  was  a  native  * 

ward  exchanged  for  some  of  the  Lexington  of  Ohio,  and  appointed  cadet  from  that  State 

prisoners,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  in  1889 ;  gp*aduated  7th  in  his  class,  and  was 

service  regularly.  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  Sd  artillery, 

Aug.  28. — SwoRMSTSDT,  LsROY,  D.  D.,  died  July,  1848 ;  became  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d 

in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    He  was  born  in  Mary-  artUlery  in  1846,  and  first  lieutenant,  March  8dy 
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•  

1847.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Pillow  in  Sept,  1 9. — ^Hro,  OoL  Hans  C,  acting  brig.- 
1847  and  1848 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gal«  gen.  of  United  States  volonteera  was  killed 
lantry  at  Gerro  Gordo,  and  mijor  for  gallantry    at  Chickamauga,  aged  84  years!    He  was  a 

at  Ohapultepeo.    In  1853  he  resigned  his  com-  Norwegian  by  birth,  and  came  with  his  father 

ijiission  and  retired  to  private  life.    At  the  ont^  to  the  United  States,  when  but  11  years  of  age, 

break  of  the  war  he  entered  into  the  service  of  and  settled  in  Wisconsin^     In  1849,  during 

the  Southern  Confederacy;  took  a  prominent  the  gold  excitement,  he  went  to  Oalifomia  by 

part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  wound*  the  overland  route,  and  after  a  stay  of  two 

ed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  the  author  years  returned,  and,  purchasing  a  piece  of  land 

of  "  The  Wai*  in  Mexico  "  (2  vols.,  New  York,  near  Milwaukee,  engaged  in  fanning  and  mer-^ 

1849).  cantile  pursuits  until  1869,  when  he  was  elect-' 

Sept  4. — Greeley,  Col.  Joseph,  died  at  his  ed  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Wis- 

residence  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  the  80th  year  cousin  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  State 

of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Prisons.    In  1861  he  entered  into  the  military 

entered  into  trade  in  Nashua  in  1813,  and  re-  service  of  his  country,  as  m^or  of  the  4th  '^is- 

tired  in  1826.    He  was  a  man  of  much  public  oonsin  militia,  and,  on  the  80th  of  September 

enterprise,  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  of  the  same  year,  was  commissioned  colonel 

Nashua  cotton  mills ;  the  Nashua,  Lowell,  and  of  the  15th  regiment  of  Wisconsin  volun- 

Wilton  railroads;    the  Taylor's  Falls  Bridge;  teer  infantry,  composed  mostly  of  Scandina- 

president  of  the  Indian  Head  Bank,  and  a  hold-  vians.    This  regiment  formed  part  of  the  forces 

er  of  many  civil  offices.    He  was  also  a  founder  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  reduction  of  Island  No. 

and  active  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  10 ;  and  was  afterward  attached  to  Col.  Bu* 

Nashua.  *  ford's  brigade,  with  which  it  participated  in 

Sept,  6. — Uin>ERwooD,  M^jor  Edmund,  an  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Union  City,  Tenn. ; 

officer  in  the  U.  S.  service,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  it  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 

aged  about  87  years.    He  served  with  distinc-  Chaplin  Hills,  near  Perryville,  Oct.  8th,  1862. 

tion  in  the  Mexican  war ;   and,  on  the  8d  of  With  Gen.  BuelFs  army,  Coll  Heg  joined  in  the 

March,  1848,  received  a  commission  of  second  pursuit  of  G«n.  Bragg^s  forces  out  of  the  State 

lieutenant  in  the  4th  regular  infantry.    Since  of  Kentucky,  and  when  the  former  was  super- 

the  close  of  that  war  he  has  been  most  of  the  seded  by  Gen.  Bosecrans,  he  continued   his 

time  on  duty  in  California  and  Oregon.    In  command,  and  participated  in  the  contests  at 

May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  from  a  captaincy  Stone  river  and  Murfreesboro.     On  the  29th 

to  a  majority  in  the  18th  United  States  in-  of  April  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 

fantry.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  mus-  third   brigade  of  Davis's  division,  M'Cook's 

tering  and  disbursing  officer  for  the  northern  (twentieth)  army  corps,  of  the  army  of  the 

district  of  New  York.  Cumberland.  With  this  brigade  he  took  part  in 

Sept  9. — PcEPLB,  Hon.  Nosman  H.,  former-  all  the  movements  of  the  twentieth  corps,  re- 
ly Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  died  'suiting  in  the  evacuation  of  Shelbyville,  TuUa- 
of  dropsy  at  Chicago.  He  was  one  of  the  homa  and  Chattanooga,  and  at  Chickamauga, 
leading  lawyers  of  the  West,  and  was  remark-  where  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  forces^  on  the 
able  for  the  profound  nature  and  extent  of  his  second  day  of  the  fight. 

edicial  learning.    In  politics  he  was  of  the        Sept,  20.— Hbi-m,  Brig.-Gen.  Ben.  Hardin,  an 

ouglas  school  of  the  democracy,  and  was  at  officer  in  the  Confedenite  service,  was  killed 

one  time  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  posi-  a^  Chickamauga.    He  was  a  native  of  Xen- 

tion  of  fJnited  States  senator.  tucky,  and  was  appointed  from  that  State  to 

Sept  18.— Sbtmour,  Isaac,  president  of  the  West  Point  in  1849.  In  1851  he  was  brevetted 

Bank  of  North  America,  died  suddenly,  while  second  lieutenant  2d  dragoons,  and  resigned 

attending  divine  service   at   Trinity  church,  October,  1862.    In  1861  he  joined  the  State 

New  York.    He  was  a  valuable  citizen,  distin-  guards   under   Gen.  Buckner,  and  afkerward 

guished  alike  for  his  generous  liberality,  his  went  over  with  him  to  the  Confederate  service, 

spirit  of  public  enterprise,  and  his  lofty  patriot-  He  served  in  Gen.  Bragg's  army  as  colonel,  at 

ism.     He  was  a  prominent  vestryman  of  Trin-  Shiloh,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 

ity  church,  as  well  as  of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  command  of  a  brigade.    He  was  in  the  battles 

Peekskill,  his  summer  residence.    He  was  also  of  Perryville  and  Stone  river,  commanding  a  • 

treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Prot-  division  in  the  latter,  as  he  did  also  at  Chicka*^ 

estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  at  one  time  m&uga. 
president  of  the  Westchester  County  Bank.  Sept  20.— Hood,  M^vjor-Gen.  John  B.^  an  of- 

Sspt  17. — Bbodhead,  Hon.  BioHABD,  ex-  ficer  in  the  Confederate  service,  reported  killed 

United   States  senator,  died  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Chickamauga.    He  was  a  native  of  Ken- 

Ile  was  bom  in  Pike  co.,  Pa.     He  was  a  mem-  tucky;  was  bom  not  far  from  1830;  graduated 

her  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1887;  was  a  at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  was  appointed 

representative  in  Congress  from  1848  to  1849,  brevet  second  lieutenant  4th  infantry  in  1853, 

and  senator  from  1851  to  1857,  where  he  occu-  and  second  lieutenant  2d  cavalry  in  1855.    He 

pied  a  prominent  position.  commanded  a  detachment  in  conflict  with  the 

Sept  17. — ^PxASE,  Caltin,  D.D.   (See  Pbase,  Comanches  and  Lipans  near  the  head  of  San 

Oalvin.)  Pedro  river,  Texas,  and  was  wounded.     In 
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August,  1858,  he  was  made  first  lieatenant.  foot  solders.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1847, 
He  was  still  serving  in  this  capacity  when,  bj  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy,  retaining 
the  acts  of  the  late  Gen.  Twiggs  and  some  of  his  command  until  the  regiment  was  disband- 
his  officers,  the  United  States  troops  in  Texas  ed,  July,  1848.  At  the  oonolnsion  of  the  Mezi- 
were  handed  over  to  the  secession  authorities,  can  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
and  was  one  of  the  officers  who  participated  in  fession,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  Ohio 
the  movement  He  succeeded  in  raising  a  regi-  Legislature.  Subsequently  he  was  chosen  ma- 
ment  mainly  of  Kentuckians  for  the  Oonfed-  Jor-general  of  the  first  division  of  Ohio  militia, 
erate  service,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  position  previously  held  by  both  his  fadier 
brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  brigade  and  his  grandfather.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
throughout  most  of  the  year  186din  Gen.  John-  present  war  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the 
stones,  afterward  Gen.  Bragg's  army.  In  the  10th  Ohio  volunteers,  which,  by  its  despera- 
spriug  of  1868  he  joined  the  army  of  Virginia,  tion  in  the  fight,  won  the  title  of  the  ^*  Bloody 
and  when  Gen.  Stuart  was  placed  in  command  Tenth."  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Kich 
of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps,  he  was  promoted  Mountiun,  where  he  won  much  honor.  At  Car- 
lo the  command  of  the  cavaliy  corps,  and  made  nifex  Ferry  he  commanded  a  brigade,  and  large- 
a  migor-general.  At  the  battle  or  Gettysburg  ly  contributed  to  drive  Gens.  Floyd  and  Wise 
he  commanded  the  largest  division  in  Gen.  from  that  part  of  Virginia;  and  here  he  was 
Longstreet's  corps,  and  was  severely  wounded;  severely  wounded.  When  scarcely  recovered, 
but  recovering,  returned  to  his  division,  which  he  returned  to  the  field  and  first  took  the  com- 
at  this  time  had  been  ordered  with  the  rest  of  mand  of  the  Bardstovm  Camp  of  Instruction,  and 
Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  to  Georgia,  and  fell  in  then  of  the  17th  brigade  under  General  O.  M. 
tiie  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Mitchel,  participating  in  the  brilliaat  opera- 
S^t.  20.— Jones,  Lieut.-Col.  Wiuxiic  G.,  tions  along  the  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Chat-  road.  At  the  battle  of  Perry  ville  he  was  again 
tanooga,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
Chicl^mauga,  aged  28  years.  He  graduated  but,  after  a  week's  captivity,  was  exchanged, 
at  West  Point  in  1860,  and,  after  the  usual  res-  For  his  gallant  conduct  he  was  made  brigadier- 
pite,  was  ordered  to  join  his  company  of  the  general  of  volunteers,  in  the  spring  of  1869; 
8th  infantry — ^to  which  he  was  attached  as  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  served  under 
brevet  second  lieutenantr— then  serving  in  Tex-  Gen.  Rosecrans.  In  addition  to  his  talents 
as.  He  participated  in  several  Indian  skir-  as  a  soldier,  he  was  a  poet  of  much  merit, 
mishes ;  and  at  San  Antonio  was  taken  prison-  though  from  his  extreme  modesty  few  of  his 
er.  In  the  fall  of  1860  he  became  second  lieu-  productions  have  found  their  way  into  print, 
tenant  in*the  10th  infantry,  and  in  the  follow-  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  by  a  bul- 
ing  spring  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  let  which  pierced  his  brain,  as  he  was  gallant- 
In  March,  1862,  he  was  selected  as  aide-de-  ly  leading  a  charge. 

camp  to  Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  then  provost       S^t  29. — Grund,  Fbavois  J.,  a  well  known 
marshal  general  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  -  author  of  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  in  that 

which  post  he  filled,  with  ability,  until  he  city,  of  apoplexy,  a^;ed  about  60  years.  He  was 

was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  71st  a  native  of  Germany,  but  since  arriving  at  the 

Pennsylvania  volunte^  infantry,  and,  the  col-  age  of  manhood,  had  resided  almost  entirely  in 

onel   being   absent.   Took  command   of  the  the  United  States.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 

regiment.    In  the  battles  of  Peach  Orchard,  tor  to  some  of  the  public  papers  of  die  day.  In 

Glendale,   White  Oak   Swamp,   and   Allen's  1887  he  published  a  work  called  ^*  Thei%^eri- 

Fidd,  the  regiment  under  his  conmiand  won  cans  in  their  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Be- 

itself  much  honor;  and  for  his  conduct  on  lations."     In  18S9,  appeared  a  work  called 

these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with  the  "Aristocracy  in  America,  from  the  Sketch 

brevets  of  captain  and  mi^or.    He  was  subse-  Book  of  a  German  Nobleinan,"  which  he  was 

gnently  aid  upon  the  staff  of  Miyor-General  understood  to  have  written.  He  had  a  foreign 
umner,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  appointment  under  President  Buchanan,  and 
himself  at  South  Mountain  and  at  Antietam.  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  consul  at  Havre. 
After  the  death  of  General  Sumner  he  was  ap-  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  be- 
pointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  89th  Ohio  came  editor  of  a  new  naper  entitled  ^^The 
infantry ;  and  it  was,  while  ably  command-  Age, "  published  in  Philadelphia.  A  short 
ing  tills  regiment  of  Crook^s  brigade,  that  he  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  withdrew  frt>m  • 
fell  fitting  nobly  at  the  head  of  his  men.  that  establishment,  as  his  views  differed  from 
Sept  20.— Lytlb,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  HAims,  those  of  his  assooiatefl.  and  the  line  of  policy 
an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  marked  out  for  the  paper.  The  evening  pre- 
Chickamauga,  Ga.  He  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  vious  to  his  death  he  made  an  able  speech  at 
Ohio,  Nov.  2d,  1826,  and  his  ancestors,  for  sev-  the  Union  League  in  Philadelphia.  His  death 
eral  generations,  were  noted  as  military  men.  was  induoed  by  his  excitement  from  the  sup- 
He  graduated  with  distinction  at  Cincinnati  posed  danger  of  an  assault  by  a  mob.  He  had 
College ;  studied  law,  and,  during  the  Mexican  gone  to  a  police  station  to  obtain  protection 
war,  entered  the  military  service  of  his  country  when  his  alarm  brought  on  an  apoplectic  at- 
as  a  lieutenant  of  an  independent  company  of  tack,  from  which  he  died  in  about  ten  mlnntea 
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SepU  29. — ^Paob,  YxLTSBTOfK  P.,  clerk  of  the  years  was  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  residing  at 

United  States  Senate,  died  in  Washington.    He  Bolivar,  Polk  co.,  and  was  at  one.  time  State 

contracted  the  ilhiess  which  termiaated  his  life  attorney  for  that  jndicial  circait.    Sabseqnent- 

by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  during  the  whole  ly  he  returned  to  his  native  State  from  which 

of  a  stormy  night,  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 

who,  being  without  shelter,  had  been  com-  Oct.  18. — ^Vislb,  Gen.  John  J.,  an  officer  of 

pelled  to  remain  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  N.  Y.  State  militia,  died  at  Eagle  Bridge, 

bis  house.  Kensselaer  county,  N.  T.,  aged  65  years.    He 

(?eMer  1. — Emkons,  Ebenbzsb,  M.  D.    {See  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  man  of 

EiocoNS,  £.)  much  political  influence  throughout  the  county 

OcU  2. — HuNT)  M^Oor  E.  B.  {See  Huitt,  E.  and  State.     His  death  was  unexpected,  and 

B.)  caused  deep  sorrow  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Get  6. — SuMKEs,  Edwin  Y.  {See.  Svmneb.)  Get.  19. — Hott,  Hon.  Jambs  G.,  Judge  of 

Get,  7. — ^Hatwa^  Gbobob,  M.  D.,  died  at  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  8th  Judicial  District 

his  residence,  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  of  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Buffalo. 

He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Hay  ward,  formerly  Get.  19. — Satagb,  Hon.  John,  Chief  Justice 

a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  of  Bos-  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 

ton,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  March  9th,  York,  died  at  Udca,  aged  84  years.    He  held 

1791.    He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Public  the  office  of  chief  justice  for  fourteen  years, 

Latin  School,  and  graduated  with  distinction  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  while  as 

at  Cambridge  in  1809.     After  studying  the  a  citizen  he  was  honored  for  his  integrity  and 

profession  of  medicine^  he  established  himself  personal  worth. 

as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  acquired  an  Get.  22. — ^Dabgt,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  died  in 

extensive  practice,  and  attained  to  an  eminence  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  paralysis,  in  the  76th  year 

equal  to  wat  of  his  fi&ther.    In  1885  ^he  was  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Morris  county, 

appointed  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  N.  J.,  and  was  born  in  Hanover  township,  Peb- 

Hedical  School  of  Harvard  University,  which  ruary  24th,  1788.    His  father  having  been  for 

chair  he  held  until  1849.    He  spent  several  years  the  most  eminent  physician  of  that  conn- 

years  in  Europe,  and  eo^oj^  a  reputation  ty,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with 

there  for  skill  in  surgery,  which  reflected  cred-  him  and  succeeded  to  his  large  practice,  in 

it  upon  America.    He  was  for  several  years  which  he  met  in^ith  great  success.    In  1882,  the 

president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci-  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 

ety,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  cholera  in  this  country,  he  remove^  to  Newark, 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    In  1852  he  N.  J.,  and  by  his  skill  and  promptness  in  the 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  treatment  of  that  terrible  disease,  and  by  his 

Harvard  College,  which  important  trust  he  devotiontohispatientsandsympathy  tilth  their 

held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  sufferings,  he  soon  attained  a  practice  more  ex- 

Get,  14. — Cook,  Brig.-Gen.  Hbnrt  F.,  an  offi-  tensive  and  exacting  than  any  other  in  the  State, 
cer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  killed  at  and  which  finftUy  impaired  his  own  remarkably 
Bristow  Station.  He  was  a  native  of  lOssis-  vigorous  constitution.  He  was  very  early  in> 
sippi ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  first  lieu-  life  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  sub- 
tenant in  Jefferson  Davis's  regiment  of  Missis-  sequently,  before  removing  from  Morris  county, 
sippi  volunteers;  distinguished  himself  in  the  U.S.  marshal  for  New  Jersey — appolDted  to  that 
battle  of  Monterey,  where  he  was  wounded,  office  by  Gkn.  Jackson.  He  continued  to  hold 
and  commanded  Co.  C  in  the  battle  of  Buena  this  appointment  during  Mr.VanBuren^s  admin- 
Yista.  He  had  joined  the  Confederate  army  istration.  He  exerted  great  influence  in  his  party 
early  in  the  war,  and  had  risen  by  successive .  in  the  State,  but  was  averse  to  holding  office.  On 
promotions  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  incorporation  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
1868.  Company  he  was  elected  its  president,  and  held 

Get,  14.'«-Flot,  James,  D.  D.    {See  Plot,  the  office  till  his  death,  a  period  of  over  thirty 

James.)  years.    In  1849  he  made  an  overland  journey 

Oct,  16. — ^Watland,  John,  D.D.    (/S^se  Wat-  to  California,  merely  for  the  improvement  of 

LA3n>,  John.)  his  health ;   but,  though  the  expedition  was 

Get,  — , — ^DiMMooK,  Brig.-Gkn.  Cbablbs,  an  otherwise  a  success,  his  health  was  rather  in- 

officerin  the  Confederate  service,  ^ed  in  Hi<^-  jured  than  benefited  by  it.    He  was  for  many 

mond.    He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  masonic  fra- 

served  in  the  United  States  army  for  fifteen  temity,  and  for  some  years  held  the  office  of 

years.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 

resigned   and  joined   the  Confederate  army,  Oct,  22. — ^Putnam,  Prof.  John  N.,  died  on 

where  he  filled  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Ord-  board  the  steamer  Alpha,  on  her  passage  be- 

nance  Department  of  Virginia.  tween  Halifax  and  Boston,  aged  40  years.    He 

Get,  18. — ^RuFFiN,  Col.  Thomas,  an  officer  in  graduated  at  Dartoiouth  College  in  1848,  and 

the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Grace  Church  was  subsequently  tutor  and  professor  of  the 

Hospital,  Washington,  from  wounds  received  Greek  language  and  literature,  in  his  alma  ma- 

at  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station.    He  was  a  n»-  ter.     Intense  application  had   impaired   his 

tive  of  North  Carolina,  but  for  a  number  of  health,  and  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  Halifax 
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in  the  hope  of  regaiaiDgit;  but  it  was  too  late,  discharge  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  With  ibis 
and  he  succumb^  to  his  disease,  on  the  return  rank  he  returned  to  Worms,  whence  he  went 
Toy  age.  He  was  regarded*  as  one  of  the  best,  to  Munich  to  attend  medical  lecturee  with  the 
if  not  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  the  United  view  of  becoming  professor  of  medicine.  Sub- 
States,  sequently  he  changed  his  mind  and  entered 

Oct,  29. — Ellet,  Col.  Ohablbs  Rivxbs,  com-  into  commercial  pursuits.  In  1849  he  became 
mander  of  tlie  Mississippi  marine  brigade,  died  a  leading  member  of  the  revolutionary  goTem* 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  aged  about  22  years,  ment  in  his  native  city,  and  having  been  ap- 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  OoL  Charles  Ellet,  an  pointed  commander  of  the  national  guards,  took 
accomplished  engineer  and  the  originator  of  an  active  part  in  the  popular  stmg^e  of  that 
the  ram  fleet,  and  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  period.  After  the  revolutionary  movement 
To  a  thorough  education  he  had  added  the  ad-  had  been  crushed  he  retired  to  Switzerland, 
vantages  of  foreign  travel  and  a  brief  residence  and,  being  ordered  to  leave  tiie  country,  he 
in  Paris.  He  had  made  choice  of  the  medical  embarked  at  Havre  for  the  United  States,  and 
profession,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  settled  on  a  farm  in  Rockland  county,  N.  Y. 
engaged  in  pursuing  the  requisite  studies,  in  Subsequently  he  removed  to  iN'ew  York  city, 
which  he  had  already  made  such  progress  as  where  he  engaged  in  commerce  until  1861. 
to  fill  competently  the  place  of  assistant  sur-  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  raised 
geon  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals.  Prefer-  the  8th  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  A 
ring  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  father  he  with  whieh  he  marched  to  Washington,  having  . 
accompanied  him  westward  in  the  spring  of  been  commissioned  its  colonel  May  18th,  1861.  * 
1862,  and  commanded  one  of  the  rams  at  the  After  being  encamped  for  some  time  on  Mend- 
action  of  Memphis,  in  which  the  elder  Ellet  ian  Hill,  the  regiment  was  incorporated  with  \ 
received  the  wound  which  soon  after  proved  others  into  a  brigade,  of  which  Col.  B.  was 
fatal.  After  his  father's  death,  on  the  organi-  appointed  commander.  The  brigade  was  then 
zation  of  the  Mississippi  marine  brigade  by  his  attached  to  Gen.  McDowell^s  army  as  a  portion 
uncle,  now  Gen.  Alfred  W.  Ellet,  he  was  pro-  of  Col.  Miles's  6th  division.  During  the  battle 
moted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  when  his  uncle  was  of  Bull  Hun  this  division  acted  as  a  reserve,  and 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  land  troops,  for  his  services  at  that  time  he  was  commission- 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  marine  bri-  ed  a  brigadier-general,  August  9th,  1861.  fie 
gade.  Choosing  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West  as  remained  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
his  headquarters,  he  made  many  daring  expe-  manding  a  division,  until  the  commencement 
ditions  on  the  lilississippi.  He  succeeded  in  of  the  Yorktown  campaign,  when  he  was  or- 
running  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Yicksburg,  dered  to  Western  Virginia.  Gen.  Blenker  par- 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  cruising  ticipated  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  8th, 
between «that  stronghold  and  Port  Hudson.  1862,  but  was  shortly  after  relieved  of  the  com- 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  he  started  upon  mand  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  SigeL  He 
an  expedition  up  the  Red  river,  during  which  was  then  ordered  to  Washington,  where  he  re- 
he  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Era  No.  mained  for  some  time,  and  on  March  Slat,  1868, 
5  and  some  other  vessels,  and  after  ascending  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
the  river  for  some  distance  with  success,  his  A^.C. — Fitz,  Henry,  a  telescope-maker,  died 
vessel  was  run  aground  by  the  pilot,  in  such  a  suddenly  in  New  York  city,  aged  56  years. 
position  that  she  was  disabled  by  the  fire  from  He  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
a  Confederate  fort,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  and  commenced  life  as  a  piinter,  but  having  aa 
the  enemy;  Col.  Ellet,  however,,  made  his  es-  inventive  genius,  became  a  locksmith,  at  which 
cape  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  and  was  picked  up  trade  he  worked  for  many  years.  In  1835  he 
by  the  De  Soto.  During  and  after  the  siege  of  .made  his  first  reflecting  telescope,  and,  in  the 
Yicksburg,  Col.  Ellet  and  his  command  render-  winter  of  1844,  invented  a  method  of  perfecting 
ed  much  valuable  assistance  to  Gen.  Grant,  in  object-glasses  for  refracting  telescopes,  making 
keeping  open  his  communications,  and  while  the  first  one  of  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  turn- 
engaged  in  these  operations  his  health  became  bier.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  ezliibited,  at 
so  seriously  aflected  by  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  an  instru- 
the  river  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  retire  for  ment*  which  brought  him  into  the  favorable 
a  season  to  Illinois  to  rest.  His  death,  which  notice  of  eminent  astronomers,  and  from  that 
was  the  result  of  the  disease  he  contracted,  was  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Uie  bun- 
very  sudden,  nessof  telescope  making  with  unparalleled  6UC- 

OcL^l, — Blenker,  Louis,  brigadier-general  cess.   Continually  progressing  in  size,  he  finally 

of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  New  Jersey,  aged  sacceeded  in  making  instruments  of  16  indbes 

51  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Worms,  aperture,  one  of  which' is  now  in  the  possession 

in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  of  Mr.  Yan  Duzer  of  Bufialo.    He  made  two 

in  his  youth  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  but  of  18  inches,  one  for  the  Dudley  Observatory 

upon  his  majority  enlisted  in  the  Bavarian  at  Albany,  and  the  other  for  an  assooiati09  of 

legion  which  was  raised  to  accompany  the  gentlemen  at  Allegany  City,  Pa.    There  is  also 

newly-elected  King  Otho  to  Greece.    From  a  one  of  his  make,  of  12  inches  aperture,  in  the 

private  he  rose  to  a  sergeant,  and  when  the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  he 

legion  was  disbanded  in  1837,  received  with  his  had  completed  another  for  the  Yassar  Fe- 
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male  College.  *  Several  of  the  size  of  8  and  on  Internal  Affairs  of  ToVns  and  Counties, 

9  inches  are  scattered  over  the  country.    The  Agriculture  and  Ezpeoditures.  Ue  was.highlj 

British  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Montevideo  has  a  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character  and 

9-ineh  glass ;  and  a  very  fine  instrument  of  6  sound  judgment.    His  death  resulted  from  the 

inches  apertare  was  ordered  hy  the  United  fatigue  and  exposure  which  he  underwent  dur* 

States  Government  for  Lieut  Gilliss's  ezpedi-  ing  the  canvass  of  1868. 

tion  to  Chili,  and  is  now  in  the  observatory  i\^.  20. — Bsonson,  Hon.  David,  died  at  the 

ofthe  Chilian  Government.  The  methods  of  Mr.  house  of  his  son,  Rev.  Be!\jamin  6.  Bronson, 

Fitz  were  entirely  of  his  own  invention,  and  so  St.  Miohaers  parish,  Talbot  co.,  Maryland.    He 

delicate  as  to'deteot  the  change  in  form,  by  ex-  was  a  native  of  Maine,  bom  in  1799,  graduated 

pansion,  of  an  oltiect-glass,  effected  by  passing  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  was  member  of 

the  finger  over  it  on  a  frosty  night.    When  Congress  from  the  Norridgewock  district  from 

seized  with  his  final  illness,  he  was  about  to  go  1841  to  1848,  and  afterward  for  many  years 

to  Europe  to  select  a  glass  for  a*  24-inoh  tel*  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  his 

esoope|,  and  to  procure  patents  for  a  camera^  native  State. 

involving  a  new  form  of  lenses,  having  all  the  Ifn.  21. — Ccsmux,  Hon.  Hbnrt  W.,  died  at 

advantages  of  Harrison's  globe-lens  at  a  much  Bemardstown,  Massachusetts^   He  was  born  in 

less  cost    His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  science,  that  town  in  1805 ;  entered  the  State  Legisia* 

ybv,  7. — Skinnbb,  EusHiL  W.,  assistant  State  ture  in  1867,  and  was  iieut.-govemor  in  1851 

librarian  at  Albany,  died  in  that  city.     He  and  1852.    He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 

was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  liberal  and  useful  citizens  of  the  State,  and  was 

about  1790 ;  was  a  printer  by  trade,  but  sub*  noted  for  his  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  re- 

sequently  edited  and  published  a  paper  in  Hart-  ligious  progress  of  the  age. 

ford,  Conn,  After  leavingHartford  he  removed  Ji&t.  21. — Stbvxnsoit,  Thoicm  B  ,  a  promi- 

to  Albany,  K.  Y.,  and  published  in  connection  nent  politician  and  distinguished  editor  of  Ken- 

with  Mr.  Webster,  the  Albany  ^'Gazette,"  and  tucky,  died  at  Maysville,  Ky.    His  disease  was 

afterward  became  proprietor  of  "  The  Daily  Ad-  softening  of  the  brain, 

vertiser."  Hov.  23. — Ransom,  Hon.  Elias,  died  at  his 

1^09. 12. — ^Lane,  Hon.  Gkobob  W.,  U.  S.  Di»-  residence,  Lockport,  N.  T.    He  was  bom  in 

trict  Judge  of  Alabama,  died  at  Louisville,  Ey.  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1795.    While  very 

He  was  a  refugee  from  that  State,  on  account  young  he  removed  with  his  father^s  family  to 

of  his  Union  principles.      •  Buffalo,  where  he  remained  until  1822,  when 

liav.  14. — ^Kbnnadat,  John,  D.  D.,  a  clergy-  he  went  to  Lockport,  and  for  man^  years  was 
man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  sucoesduUy  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  the  city  He  was  successively  district  attorney,  a  mem- 
of  New  York,  November  8d,  1800.  In  early  her  of  Assembly,  and  county  judge.  His  fail- 
youth  he  became  a  printer,  diligently  cnltivat-  ing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public 
ing  his  mind,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  initial  life  some  years  since,  and  his  last  illness  was 
legal  studies  in  his  leisure  hours.  In  1822  he  long  and  severe.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  in* 
was  converted,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Heraan  tegrity,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  was  hon- 
Bangs,  and  the  following  year  entered  the  trav-  ored  and  esteemed. 

ellinff  ministry  ofthe  M.  £.  Church,  by  Joining  ybe,  24. — Eluott,  Mi^or  Gilbbst  Mallb- 
the  New  York  Conference.  He  remained  in  son,  of  the  102d  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers, 
the  ministry  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  filling  was  killed  at  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was  bom 
many  of  the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  New  in  Connecticut  in  1840,  and  removed  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  East  an-  York  in  early  childhood.  In  1857  he  became 
nual  conferences,  with  very  great  acceptabil-  a  member  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  at  once 
ity.  He  was  a  member  of  two  General  Con*  took  the  highest  stand  in  scholarship  and  de- 
ferences, and  was  distinguished  for  his  genial-  portment,  receiving  the  gold  medal  at  four 
ity,  gentlemanly  deportment,  eloquence  both  successive  commencements,  and  the  valedic- 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  great  tory  oration  at  bis  graduation.  On  the  com- 
purity  of  character.  pletion  of  his  studies,  he  was  impressed  with  a 

Ifov,  15. — PosBT,  Brig.-Gen.    Conrad,   an  strong  desire  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Char-  country,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  com* 

lottesville  from  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  missioned  first  lieutenant.    At  Antietam  he 

He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  was  made  a  won  himself  much  honor,  and  soon  after  was 

brigadier-general  early  in  1868.    He  was  an  of-  appointed  ordnance  officer  in  the  2d  division  of 

ficer  of  much  military  ta^lent.  the  12th  army  corps,  where  he  rendered  most 

yav,  18. — Abbott,  Hon.  Chaunobt  M.,  died  effective  service  during  the  battles  of  Chanoel- 

at  his  residence  in  mles,  Cayuga  county,  N.Y.  lorsville  and  Gettysburg.    Having  previously 

He  was  a  native  of  Niles^  and  was  bom  in  1822.  received  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  subse- 

In  1857  he  wa^  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  quently  appointed  major,  and  was  soon  after 

in  1859  was  reelected.    In  1861  he  was  chosen  placed  in  actual  conunand  of  his  regimebtj  both 

to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  session  of  the  follow-  of  his  superior  officers  having  been  wounded, 

ing  year  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In  September,  1868,  the  12th  army  corps  was 

Poor  Laws,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  transferred  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
Vol.  m  46    a 
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the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the  storm-  pelled  bj  impaired  health  to  eeek  a  warmer 

ing  of  Lookout  Mountain,  his  regiment  held  climate,  and  accepting  an  appointment  as  m\§- 

the  right  of  Geary's  division  in  Gen.  Hooker's  sionary  to  the  freedmen  in  Washington,  D.  O^ 

first  line  of  battle.    Daring  the  hottest  part  of  he  established  several  schools  for  their  instrac- 

the   engagement  Migor  Elliott  leaped  upon  a  tion,  and  while  directing  these,  gave  every  mb- 

rock,  either  to  cheer  his  men  or  for  purposes  ment  of  leisure  he  could  command  to  the  work 

of  observation,  and  immediately  received  a  ball  of  visiting  and  ministering  to  the  dck  and 

from  a  sharpshootef,  causing  speedy  death.  wounded  soldiers.     In  the  battle  of  Cedar 

Ifov.  25.— Sakdsbs,  Brig.-Gen.  Wiujam  P.,  mountain,  in  those  before  Washington  during 

an  officer  of  U.  6.  volunteers,  died  at  Knox-  Gen.  Pope's  campaign,  at  South  mountain  and 

ville,  Tenn.,  of  wounds  received  in  the  bat-  Antietam,  at  Freidericksbnrg,  Chancellorsville, 

tie  at  Campbell's  Station.     He  was  a  native  and  Gettysburg,  he  was  always  on  the  field, 

of  Kentucky ;    graduated  at  West  Point  in  one  Of  the  first  to  care  for  the  wounded  soldier, 

1866 ;  and  entered  the  service  as  brevet  second  to  staunch  his  wounds  and  administer  cordials 

lieutenant  Ist  dragoons,  and  was  transferred  and  food,  as  well  as  to  give  spiritual  solace  to 

to  the  2d  dragoons  in  May,  1857.  Soon  after  the  those  who  were  destined  to  speedy  death.    In 

commencement  of  the  war,  he  was  made  cap-  September,  1868,  he  sailed  for  Oalifomia,  and 

tain  of  a  company  in  the  6th  regular  cavalry  was  on  his  way  to  Arizona,  when  he  died  after 

and  took  an  active  part  in  the  peninsular  cam-  a  very  brief  illness. 

paign.  He  subsequently  accepted  the  office  of  Nov,  27. — ^Dempstkb,  John,  D.  D.,  a  clergy- 
colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  Kentucky,  man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
and  i>erformed  many  valuable  services  in  the  at  Evanston,  111.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
West.  A  few  months  previous  to  his  death,  Florida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2d,  1794.  He  began  life  in 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  volun-  an  humble  sphere,  but  after  his  conversion 
teers,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  in  1812,  he  gave  himself  to  study  with  great 
first  division  of  cavalry  in  East  Tennessee,  diligence.  In  1816  he  became  an  itinerant 
He  was  a  brilliant  officer,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  preacher  by  joining  the  Genesee  Conference, 
thorough  gentleman.          ^  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  eam- 

N6v»  26. — Shobt,  Levi,  inventor  of  the  cele-  est  power  and  ability  of  his  preaching,  and 

brated  Greek  Fire,  died  in  Philadelphia.    Since  his  sound  judgment.    After  laboring  several 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  been  actively  years  in  Western  New  York  he  went  to  Buenos 

engaged  in  perfecting  his  invention  and  bring-  Ayres  as  a  missionary,  where  he  was  engaged 

ing  it  into  practical  use.  for  six  years.    On  his  return  he  was  stationed 

I^ov,  26. — ^Wblles,  Cornelius  M.,  died  at  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1847  removed 
Big  Meadow  Mining  district,  Los  Angeles  co.,  to  Concord,  N.  IT.,  where  he  became  one  of 
Cidifomia.  He  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  the  founders  and  professors  of  the  Biblical  In- 
Conn.,  in  1828,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  a  clerk  stitute.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Evanston,  IlL, 
in  a  bookstore  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  subse-  to  inaugurate  a  Biblical  Institute  at  that  place, 
quently  for  a  short  time  engaged  in  the  book-  and  was  senior  professor  of  tiie  latter  instita- 
selling  and  publishing  business.  In  1861  he  tion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  Rag-  her  of  seven  general  conferences,  was  a  hard 
ged  or  Mission  Schools  in  Hartford,  and  in  student,  a  superior  preacher,  and  a  successful 
1852  visited  California,  where  he  acted  for  educator  of  young  men. 
some  time  as  a  lay  missionary  in  some  of  the  I^ac,  28.— Botch,  Col.  Frahois  M.,  died  at  his 
mining  districts.  He  subsequently  visited  Ans-  residence  in  Morris,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  aged 
tralia,  and  in  1855  returned  to  Hartford.  He  41  years.  He  received  a  thorough  education 
there  soon  organized  a  city  mission  school,  in  his  youth,  and,  upon  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  exerted  himself  with  great  success  for  the  combined  with  his  fondness  for  the  quiet  pur- 
benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  vicious  pop-  suits  of  agriculture  a  lively  and  intelligent  in- 
ulation  of  that  city  for  several  years.  His  terest  ip  public  affairs.  He  served  in  the  Sen- 
health  fSailing,  he  made  a  voyage  to  South  ate  of  1860  and  1861  with  distinction,  and  at 
America,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bio  Janei-  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term,  received  an 
ro  organized  mission  schools,  which  he  subse-  appointment  upon  Gov.  Morgan^s  stafil  The 
quentiy  handed  over  to  missionaries  who  came  duties  imposed  upon  him  were  arduous,  and  in 
to  those  parts,  and  in  December,  1859,  returned,  their  prosecution  he  was  often  obliged  to  visit 
by  way  of  England,  to  New  York.  Here,  with-  the  regiments  in  the  field,  and  while  thus  em- 
in  two  weeks  after  landing,  he  had  organized  ployed  was  seized  with  an  illness,  from  which 
a  mis«on  school  among  the  ignorant  and  vi-  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  which  finally  ter- 
cious  poor  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward ;  and  this  minated  in  an  attack  of  congestion  of  die 
organization,  which,  in  a  few  months,  under  brain. 

the  name  of  the  Beulah  Mission,  grew  into  a  Nov,  — . — ^Band,  Edwabd  Spragus,  a  promi- 

Sunday  school,  a  ftee-day  school,  a  regularly  nent  citizen  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  died  in  that 

maintained  religious  service   three   times  a  city,  aged  about  81  years.    He  was  bom  in 

week,  and  a  charity  for  the  honest  but  unfor-  Newburyport,  and  was  educated  at  the  Dum- 

lunate  poor,  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  mer  Academy,  after  leaving  which  he  entered 

good.    In  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  com*  his  father^s  store  as  a  clerk.    When  about  18 
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years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  super-  Dee.  4. — ^WifisTiKK,  Col.  "William,  an  ofBcer 

cargo,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one,  was  es-  of  the  U.  S.  army,  died  at  his  residence  in  Cin- 

tablished  as  a  commission  merchant  in  Amster-  cinnati,  at  a  very  advanced  age.    He  was  a  na- 

dam.    Here  he  resided  fieveral  years,  embracing  tive  of  Maryland,  but  appointed  to  the  army  from 

the  period  of  the  French  occupation  of  Hoi-  the  Northwest  Territory,  June  8th,  1801.    He 

land.    After  leaving  Amsterdam  he  made  sev-  was  the  oldest  army  officer  in  the  United  States, 

eral  voyages ;    among  others  to  the  Canary  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Scott,  having  been 

Islands  and  Havana,  and  again  to  Amsterdam,  in  service  for  more  than  60  years.    At  the  date 

where  after  remaining  two  years  he  returned  of  his  retirement  from  service,  October  9th, 

home.    He  soon  left  again  for  Russia,  and  on  1861,  he  was  colonel  in  the  4th  infantry, 

his  return  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1810,  his  Dec,  10. — Ingham,  Charlss  C,  died  in  New 

vessel  loaded  with  iron  was  ^ipwrecked  on  York  city,  aged  66  years.    He  was  one  of  a 

the  Naze,  the  southern  cape  of  Norway,  and  family  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  art,  and 

being  unable  to  obtain  a  passage  home,  he  was  for  many  years  he  and  his  brother,  who  sur- 

obliged  to  remain  and  endure  the  rigors  of  a  vives  him,  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  American 

Norwegian  winter.    After  this  he  remained  at  portrait  painters.    His  portraits  possessed  the 

home  for  a  time  and  subsequent  to  the  declara-  rare  charm  of  presenting  the  sitter  in  his  most 

tion  of  peace  in  1815,  was  for  many  years  en-  characteristic  position,  and  his  happiest  mood, 

gaged  in  the  East  India  trade.     In  1821  he,  in  developing  hidden  graces  of  expression  only 

connection   with  some  .  others,  purchased  a  known  to  those  who  were  in  the  most  intimate 

woollen  mill  at  Salisbury,  now  known  as  the  relations  with  him. 

Salisbury  Mills,  and  of  which  he  was  for  a  Dec,  18. — Gbeen,  Gen.  Thomas  J.,  an  officer 

long  time  president.     In  1827  he  withdrew  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  his  residence 

from  commerce,  and  entered  more  largely  into  in  Warren  county,  N.  C,  a^ed  62  years.  He  was 

manufactures.     From  1827  to  1885  he  was  a  general  in  the  Texan  war  of  independence, 

president  of  the  Mechanics^  Bank,  ifewbury-  a  member  of  the  Texan  Congress,  the  leader 

port.    He  was  for  several  years  in  the  House  of  the  Mier  expedition,  one  of  the  band  of 

of  Representatives  and  Senate.    He  was  a  de-  '^  Mier  prisoners,"  and  subsequently  historian 

voted  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  that  transaction.    He  was  aiterward  a  State 

often  delegate  to  the  General  Episcopal  Con-  senator  in  California,  and  mcjor-general  of  the 

vention.  militia  in  that  State. 

Nov,  — . — DuyoAX,  Brig.-Gen.  Johnson K.,  an  Dee,  16. — ^Bufobd,  M^j.-Gen.  John.  {See  Bu- 

officer  who  died  in  the  Confederate  service.  He  ford,  John.) 

was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  entered  West  Dec,  17. — Ym  Brunt,  Commodore  Gsrshoh 

Point  in  1845,  and  upon  his  graduation  was  ap-  J.,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  at  Bedham,  Mass., 

pointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  2d  artillery ;  aged  63  years.    He  was  a  native  and  a  citizen 

was  transferred  to  the  3d  artillery,  Oct.  1849,  as  of  New  Jersey,  and  entered  ^e  service  Novem- 

second  lieutenant,  and  in  Dec.  1853  was  made  ber  8d,  1818.    He  received  his  commission  of 

first  lieutenant.    He  resigned  Jan.  31st,  1855,  commodore,  July  16th,  1862,  was  in  command 

and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  entered  of  the  Minnesota,  which  sailed  from  Boston  soon 

into  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel.    He  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  took 

was  appointed  brigadier-general  from  Louisiana,  an  active  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  Hatteras 

and  commanded  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  forts,  and  in  the  blockading  service  at  Hamp- 

at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  by  Flag  Officer  ton  Boads.    Subsequently  he  was  intrusted  by 

Farragut.  the  Government  with  the  supervision  and  equip- 

Dec,  2. — ^PiEBOE,  Mrs.  Jane  M.,  wife  of  ex-  ment  of  Gen.  Banks^s  New  Orleans  expedition, 
President  Pierce,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.  She  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  acting  under 
\^as  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  March  the  orders  of  the  War  Departfnent  as  inspector 
12th,  1806.  In  1834  she  was  married  to  Hon.  of  transports  for  the  New  England  district.  He 
Franklin  Pierce,  then  of  Hillsboro,  who  was  was  highly  esteextied  in  the  navy  for  his  talents 
serving  his  first  term  in  Congress.  Her  fine  as  an  officer  as  well  as  for  his  intrinsic  worth, 
natural  endowments  were  developed  by  a  care-  Dee,  18. — ^Mat,  James,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
ful  and  generous  culture,  which  eminently  fit-  the  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  died  in  that 
ted  her  for  the  exalted  position  to  which  she  city  after  a  short  illness, 
was  called  during  her  husband's  administration,  Dec,  21. — ^Baine,  Hon.  A.  C,  died  at  Clifton, 
and  her  piety,  chastened  by  affliction  in  the  loss  Lander  county,  Nevada  Territoiy.  He  was  bom 
of  all  her  children,  was  of  that  elevating  and  at  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  September  21st, 
refining  nature  which  exerted  a  powerful  in-  1810.  He  removed  to  California  not  far  ttom 
fluence  over  her  wide  circle  of  friends.  During  1849,  and  settled  at  Stockton,  in  which  city  he 
the  last  years  of  her  invalid  life  she  found  much  practised  his  profession  of  lawyer,  winning  the 
physical  relief,  as  well  as  enjoyment,  in  foreign  respect  and  esteem  of  tiie  bar  by^his  scholar- 
travel,  and  in  residence  near  the  mountains  and  ahip  and  integrity  of  character.  Until  1§57  he 
seashores  of  New  England.  Her  death  was  a  was  a  devout  Presbyterian,  but  at  that  period 
peaceful  and  fitting  close  to  a  life  of  uncommon  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  adhenng  to  the 
purity  and  devotion  to  the  happiness  and  good  rigid  performance  of  the  most  minute  detail  of 
of  others.  the  msoipline  and  regulations  of  the  church. 
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He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '^  Divine  to  the  Church  Society  at  Toronto,  0.  W.  Died 

Faith  and  Natural  Reason,"  published  in  1861,  at  Toronto  in  January,  1868. 

and  at  the  time  of  his  deatii  had  nearly  com*  Jan.  — . — Nelson,  Horace,  M.  D.,  a  son 

pleted  a  volume  entitled  the  ^*  Relations  of  Ha-  of  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  of  Montreal.    TVas  a 

man  Liberty  to  Natural,  Moral,  and  Divine  professor  in  MoGill  Universitj. 

Law."  Feb,  11.— Evans,  Thomab  0.  B.  This  deceas- 

Dec,  22. — CoROOBAN,  Brig.-Gren.    Miohasl.  ed  general  officer  had  served  an  active  militarj 

{See  OoBOORAN,  Michael.)  career  in  the  fonr  Quarters  of  the  globe — in 

Dee.  22. — Smith,  Rev.  L.  Wabd,  died  at  Ger-  the  East  and  West  indies,  France,  South  and 

mantown,  Penn.    He  was  born  in  Rochester,  North  America,  Spain,  Malta,  and  Egypt.    Ha 

N.  Y.,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  the  As-  was  military  secretary  to  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 

eembly  in  1849.     In  1861,  he  was  appointed  mond  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  prea- 

a^utant-general   of  the  State,  serving  until  ent  at  many  of  the  engagements  between  the 

1863,  when  he  assumed  orders  in  the  Episcopal  British  and  American  forces.    Removing  to 

Church.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  reo-  Canada  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  be 

tor  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Germantown,  contributed  largely  to  some  of  the  educational 

Penn.  and  charitable  institutions  of  that  province,  and 

Dee,  28. — ^Tafpan,  Benjamin,  D.  D.    died  at  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  founding  of  Huron 

Augusta,  Maine.  College,  C.  Tf. 

Dec.  26.-— Chew,  Prof.  Samitel,  of  the  Mary-  Feb.  19. — ^Mondblet,  Hon.  Dominique,  Pree- 

land  University,  died  at  his  residence  in  Balti-  ident  Judge  of  Three  Rivers,  C.  £.    Died  at 

more.  Three  Rivers  on  19th  February,  1B68,  at  the 

Dee.  81. — ^Vandebbilt,  Capt.  Geobgb  W.,  age  of  64  years, 
son  of  Commodore  C.  Yanderbilt,  died  at  Nice,  Feb.  28. — Smith,  Hon.  Hoius,  member  of 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  at  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada  for  the  elec- 
West  Point  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  immedi-  toral  division  of  Wellington.  He  was  a  native 
ately  entered  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  New  Hampshire,  but  resided  in  the  Eastern 
of  2d  lieutenant.  He  was  first  stationed  at  Fort  Township  of  Canada  from  boyhood,  and  en- 
Walla-Walla,  in  Washington  Territory,  where  Joyed  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of 
he  remained  nntil  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  the  commumty.  He  was  one  of  the  trostees 
was  ordered  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  of  the  University  of  Bishop^s  College,  Lennox- 
recruiting' service  at  that  place.  In  tiie  spring  ville,  C.  E.,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
of  1862  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  1866  at  the  first  elections  which  took  place  af- 
staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Tyler  as  assistant  adjutant-  ter  the  passing  of  the  bill,  in  the  Canadian 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  Legislature,  making  the  Legislative  Council  an 
regarded  by  his  superiors  as  an  officer  of  great  elective  body.    Died  at  Sherbrooke,  28th  Feb- 

Eromise.    While  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ruary,  1863. 

e  contracted  a  disease  incident  to  exposure  in  March  — . — ^Knowlton,  Hon.    Paul   How- 

an  unhealthy  region,  and  resisting  the  impor-  ard,  a  life  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 

tunities  of  his  superior  to  accept  a  furlough  for  of  Canada.    Col.  Knowlton  was  born  in  the 

the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  soon  beyond  year  1787,  and  was  for  upward  of  86  years 

the  reach  of  medical  skill.    In  the  spring  of  engaged  in  political  life.    He  was  appointed  a 

1868,  finding  himself  seriously  ill,  he  obtained  a  member  of  the  Special  Council  by  Sir  John  Col- 

fhrlough,  and  left  for  Europe,  where  he  secured  borne  X^ft^rward  Lord  Seaton),  and  in  1841, 

the  best  medical  advice,  but  too  late ;  he  con-  on  the  union  of  the  provinces,  was  called  by 

tinned  to  sink,  and  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Royal  Mandamus  to  the  Legislative  C'Ouncil. 

lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  relations  and  He  was  eolonel  commanding  Militia  District 

friends.               *  No.  10.    He  resided  in  the  Eastern  Town&^ip, 

OBITUARIES,  Canadian. — Jan.  — ^  1863.  where  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions 

— ^MoiTTOALM,  GozoN,  Msrqufs  de,  the  grand-  affecting  the  public  welfare.     He  had  been 

son  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  mayor  of  Knowlton    (a  village  named  after 

forces  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  Brit-  him),  and  warden  of  the  countv  of  Brome. 

ish.  '  He  had  watched  with  much  interest  the  April  — . — Habwood,  Hon.  Kobebt  Ukwin, 

honor  rendered  in  Canada  to  the  memory  of  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  England,  on  the  22d  of 

his  illustrious  ancestor  on  the  occasion  of  the  January,  1708.    He  came  to  Canada  in  1821. 

inaugurationof  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  the  Entering  political  life,  he  was  called  to  the 

Ursulines.    The  intelligence  of  the  erection  of  Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  by  Lord 

another  monument,  to  commemorate  the  sec-  Aylmer,  the  then  governor  general.    During 

ond  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  he  had  the  administration  of  Lord  Sydenham,  at  the 

received  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion ;  and  Union,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Spe- 

in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  says :  ^*  Were  I  cial  Council.    He  married  the  eldest  daughter 

not  so  much  advanced  in  years,  it  should  be  of  the  late  Hon.   M.  de  Lotbiniere,  Seignior 

my  wish  to  livd  and  die  in  a  country  which  pre-  of  Yaudreuil,  Rigaud  and  Lotbiniere ;  and  for 

serves  with  so  much  veneration  the  memory  of  some  years  retired  from  the  arena  of  politica 

the  heroes  of  France.^'  At  the  general  election  of  1857  he  was  retum- 

Jan.  — . — ^Kknnedt,  Rebd  J.  S.,  secretary  ed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  county 
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of  Yandreuil,  and  sat  for  that  cohstitaency  until  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Conncil  hj  royal 

1860  when  he  Vras  returned  to  the  Legislative  mandamus.    He  had  been  presented  by  the 

Council  for  the  division  of  Rigaud.    He  was  Earl  of  Durham  with  a  commission  as  xnigor 

iieut-colonel  of  the  1st  battalion  Vaudreuil  in  the  militia  for  havin?  raised  and  commanded 

miUtia,  but  some  months  prior  to  his  death,  the  Quebec  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  He  was  the 

he  threw  up  his  commission  with  disgust  at  first  chancellor  of  the  University  of  JBishop^s 

the  policy  pursued  by  the  Canadian  admin-  College,  Lennozville,  C.  E.,  which  conferred 

istration  in  conducting  militia  affairs.     His  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  first 

death  occurred   in   the  beginning  of  April,  president  of  the  Quebec  and  Riviere  du  Loup 

1863.     He  is  buried  in  Mount  Royal  Com-  Railway  Company,  before  its  amalgamation 

etery,  MontreaL  with  the  Grand  Trunk ;  president  of  the  Quebec 

April  12. — Fbanoh^bb,  Gabbiel.  The  last  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal ; 
survivor  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  As-  and  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House.  He 
toria.  Mr.  Franch^re  was  bom  at  Montreal,  married  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
in  1786.  He  joined  the  Astoria  expedition  late  Hon.  Matthew  Bell,  of  Three  Rivers.  Died 
under  the  guidance  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  at  Quebec  18th  May,  1868. 
Washington  Irving^s  charming  book  entitled  June  80. — Bbown,  Petbb,  was  born  about 
Astoria^  written  at  the  request  of  the  father  of  1784.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  merchant 
the  expedition,  contains  a  faithful  and  elegant  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  an  active  politician 
history  of  the  expedition  and  its  results.  Mr.  on  the  liberal  side  during  the  time  of  the  bor- 
Irving  quotes  copiously  and  in  flattering  terms  ough-reform  agitation.  In  1888  he  emigrated 
from  Mr.  Francb^re's  work  on  the  same  sub-  with  his  family,  and  resided  five  years  at  New 
ject  The  American  war  of  1812  having  York.  While  there  he  was  for  a  time  on  the 
forced  Mr.  Astor  to  give  up  sending  recruits  to  editorial  staff  of  the  "Albion,"  and  subsequently 
his  settlement,  its  abandonment  was  decided  became  editor  of  the  "  British  Chronicle."  He 
on ;  and  Mr.  Franch^re  on  his  way  to  Canada,  also  published  a  work  called  the  "  Fan^e  and 
in  1814,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  Glory  of  England  Vindicated,"  intended  as  a  re- 
1842  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  Amer-  ply  to  a  publication  of  Mr.  C.  £.  Lester,  styled 
lean  Fur  Company;  he  subsequently  joined  "  The  Shame  and  Glory  of  England."  In  1843, 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  P.  Chouteau  &  Fils,  and  at  at  the  request  of  the  prominent  clergymen  and 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  the  senior  part-  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  pf  Cana- 
ner  of  the  house  of  G.  Franch^re  &  Cie,  of  da,  Mr.  Brown  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  es- 
Montreal.  In  1858  there  were  but  three  sur-  tablished  the  Toronto**  Banner  "as  an  independ- 
vivors  of  the  Astoria  expedition,  viz. :  Alfred  ent  organ  of  liberal  Presbyterian  views.  This 
Beaton,  vice-president  of  the  **  Sun  "  Mutual  jonrnal  was  edited  for  many  years  with  great 
Insurance  Co.,  Ramsay  Crooks,  a  merchant,  vigor  and  ability.  From  18M  to  1849  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Franch^re.  The  two  former  died  in  Brown  also  contributed  largely  to  the  editorial 
1859.  Mr.  Franchfere's  ancestor  had  come  to  columns  of  the  "  Globe."  For  a  year  previous  to 
Canada  as  assistant  in  a  French  ship.  He  was  his  death,  he  had  been  in  feeble  health,  which 
the  uncle  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Laberge,  of  ended  in  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
Lower  Canada.  His  death  took  place  at  the  The  day  previous  to  his  death  was  the  79th  an- 
residence  of  his  son  in-law,  Hon.  John  S.  niversary  of  his  birth,  and  the  50th  of  his  mar- 
Prince,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  12th  April,  1863.  riage.    Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  superior  at- 

April.  — . — Belangeb,    Solomon,  a  Cana-  tainments,  as  a  writer  clear  and  logical,  and  in 

dian  by  birth,  and  an  old  travelling  companion  private  life  displaying  qualities  which  gained 

of  Sir  John  franklin,  the  arctic  explorer.    Be^  him  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.    He 

langer  had  rendered  Sir  John  a  most  signal  ser-  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  the 

vice,  having,  as  appears  by  the  journal  of  that  Canadian  publicist  and  statesman,  and  propri- 

officer,  succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  saving  etor  of  the  Toronto  **  Globe."    His  death  oo- 

his  life.    He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  curred  on  Tuesday  80th  June,  1868. 

rArchigan,C.E.,  toward  the  end  of  April,  1863.  July  29.--Jeffbbt,  Hon.  Aistbeew,  a  mem- 

May  18. — Walker,  Hon.  Willlim,  D.  C.  L.,  ber  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  born 
a  life  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  at  Foulden,  in  Scotland,  on  the  17th  February, 
Canada.  Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Scotland,  1800.  Having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1819, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  the  year  1815.  He  oc-  he  settled  in  Cobonrg,  C.  W.,  the  following 
cupied  a  distinguished  position  as  a  Canadian  year,  and  there. residect  till  his  death.  By  in- 
merchant.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  dustry  and  perseverance  he  established  a  hard- 
Forsyth,  Richardson  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  and  ware  business,  which  gradually  became  large 
of  Forsyth,  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Quebec.  He  and  prosperous.  In  1860,  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
was  part  owner  and  one  of  the  building  the  Legislative  Council,  at  the  first  popular 
committee  of  the  sea-going  steamer  Royal  election  for  the  division  of  Newcastle.  He 
William,  constructed  at  Quebec,  which  was  was  a  man  of  considerable  information,  calm 
the  first  steam  vessel  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  Judgment,  and  strict  integrity.  He  died  at  Co- 
•Ocean.  In  1848  he  retired  from  business,  but  bourg  29tn  July,  1863. 
previous  to  this,  in  1839,  he  had  been  appointed  August  1.---Goijrlst,  Robert,  bom  in 
a  member  of  the  Special  Council.    In  1842  he  Scotland  in  1778.    He  came  to  Canada  in  the 
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month  of  July,  1817.  In  1822  he  published  a  Sept  18— Freeb,  CoBTLAmo,  was  born  in 
work  called  a  "  General  Introdaction  to  aSta«  Quebec,  ontheSlst  of  October,  1881.  He  was 
tistioal  Account  of  Upper  Canada  with  a  view  to  the  second  son  of  Noah  Freer,  for  many  jears 
a  Grand  Sjstem  of  Emigration/'  Haying  in-  cashier  of  the  Quebec  Bank,  He  was  educated 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  by  at  the  Upper  Oanada  College,  Toronto,  where 
his  political  principles,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  he  gained  high  honors,  taking  a  first  exhibition 
the  province  wi^in  six  months  as  a  seditious  whue  under  18,  and  also  the  Wellington  SchoU 
person.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  where-  arship.  He  graduated  at  the  Toronto  Univer- 
upon  he  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Niagara  sity,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  subsequently 
jail.  While  awaiting  his  trial,  he  continued  conferred  upon  him  at  a  convocation  of  Bisbop^s 
his  vehement  opposition  to  the  executive.  College,  Lennoxville,  C.  E.  It  was  intended 
Being  at  length  found  guilty  of  refusing  to  that  he  should  fbllow  the  legal  profession,  but 
obey  the  order,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  own  tastes  induced  him  to  prefer  civil  en- 
the  United  States,  whence  he  soon  after  proceed-  gineering.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
ed  to  England.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  the  construction  of  part  of  the  Bt  Lawrence 
1st  of  August,  1863,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  and  Atlantic  railroad,  and  was  afterward  one 
his  age.  The  Toronto  **  Globe,"  in  announcing  of  the  division  engineers.  When  this  line  had 
his  decease,  said :  ^*  This  is  the  last  of  an  able  been  transferred  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  he  coni 
and  honest  man,  who  once  played  a  prominent  tinned  in  connection  with  the  latter  company, 
part  in  Canada  in  defence  of  the  right  of  free  and  finally  became  superintendent  of  the  east- 
speech  and  printing,  in  opposition  to  a  tyranni-  em  district,  between  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
cal  faction.^'  Riviere  du  Loup.  He  conunanded  a  oompany 
AuguMt  8. — ^Elmbley,  Hon.  Johk,  B.  N.,  a  of  volunteer  en^neers.  In  1856  he  married  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Up-  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Sicotte.  The  surviving 
per  Canada. '  Captain  Elmsley  was  a  son  of  a  issue  is  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  died  afler 
former  chief  justice  of  the  Western  Province,  a  shjrt  illness,  on  Friday,  18th  September,  1863, 
from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  property,  and  at  his  residence,  Point  Levi, 
nephew  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hal-  N&t.  2. — ^Eoclxs,  HmmY,  Q.  C,  an  eminent 
lowell.  He  was  bom  in  Elmsley  House,  Toron-  barrister  of  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Eccles  was 
to,  in  1801,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  roy-  bom  at  Bath,  England,  in  1817.  His  father, 
al  navy.  After  his  retirement  from  the  service  Oapt.  Hugh  Ecoles  of  the  6l8t,  who  died  a  few 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  years  ago,  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of 
the  province.  He  was  called  by  royal  manda-  Canada,  having  settled  there  after  the  Peninsu- 
mus  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  sat  as  a  lar  war,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm.  While  his 
^  member  of  that  body  until  the  union  of  the  father  was  Jiving  at  Niagara^  Henry  studied 
two  provinces.  On  his  marriage  with  Miss  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  James  Boulton.  He 
/Sherwood,  a  Catholic  lady,  he  renounced  the  never  attended  any  public  school,  but  was  cdu* 
faith  of  his  family  and  went  over  to  the  Church  cated  entirely  by  his  father,  who  was  a  gold 
of  Rome.  Henceforth  he  was  a  most  munifi-  medallist  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was 
cent  patron  of  Catholicism ;  he  established  the  called  to  the  bar  in  Easter  term,  1842 ;  was 
House  of  Providence  at  Toronto,  and  in  a  elected  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society  in  1853, 
great  measure  was  instrumental  in  founding  and  appointed  Queen's  counsel  in  1856.  He 
the  College  of  St.  Michael  in  the  same  city,  soon  attained  a  leading  position  at  the  bar;  and 
He  also  established  the  first  Roman  Catholic  for  a  long  time  was  engaged,  as  counsel,  in 
school  in  Upper  Canada.  Died  at  Toronto  8th  nearly  every  case  of  importance.  He  appeared 
August,  1863.  to  great  advantage  before  a  jury.  Tall,  well- 
August  — . — Cbaiois,  William,  M.  D.,  bom  proportioned  and  erect,  his  personal  appearance 
onthellthof  March,  1799,  at  Belnaboth,  parish  was  imposing,  and  his  voice  was  musical  and 
of  Powrie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  He  came  well  managed.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
to  Canada,  settled  at  Ancaster  in  1834,  and  making  a  point  clear  to  the  comprehension  of 
removed  to  Hamilton  in  1846.  He  studied  for  an  average  Jury,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  style 
the  medical  profession  at  Mareschal  College,  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  success. 
Aberdeen,  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Under  his  manipulation,  the  most  complicated 
Dublin,  taking  degrees  in  all.  The  doctor  was  case  became  clear  and  easy  of  comprehension, 
a  ripe  scholar,  probably  one  of  the  first  in  U.  He  was  also  famous  as  a  special  pleader ;  and 
C,  and  held  a  high  position  as  a  scientific  author-  not  less  so  for  his  power  of  extorting  truth 
ity  in  meteorology,  botany,  horticulture,  and  from  a  witness.  His  astute  appreciation  of 
agriculture.  His  efforts  as  a  metereol(M^t  were  evidence  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  strong 
chronicled  for  many  months  in  the  columns  of  as  well  as  the  weak  points,  and  to  make  the 
the  Hamilton  ^*  Spectator ;  ^'  and  he  frequently  most  of  both.  He  had  been  in  partnership 
lent  assistance  to  a  scientific  journal  publiBhed  with  Mr.  Carroll,  in  Toronto,  since  1854.  In 
in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  1842  he  married  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Capt. 
Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  Francis  Lelievre,  A.  0.  G.,  Cana& ;  by  whom 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  C.  W.,  and  of  the  he  had  one  son,  Francis  Hugh  Eodes.  He  died, 
Hamilton  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  at  his  residence  in  Toronto,  on  the  22d  of 
Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  August  November^  1863. 
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OBITUARIES,  EtmopEAN. — Jan.  7. — Bibby,  first  exhibition  of  painting  at  tlie  academy.    In 

Thomas,  called  **  Scholar  Bibbj/'  died  at  Kil-  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate.    In  1844  he 

kenny,  Ireland,  aged  64  years.  He  commenced  execnted  his  well-known  pictnre,  ^*  Gil  BlasEz- 

his  education  at  a  grammar  school  in  Kilkenny,  changing  Rings  with  Camilla.'*  In  1850  he  pro* 

entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  an  early  duced  what  is  generally  considered  his  best  pio- 

age,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.    When  bnt  ture,  "Peter  the  Great  when  he  sees  Oath  arme, 

thirteen  years  of  age  he  carried  off  the  gold  his  fntnre  Empress,  for  the  first  time.'*  In  1867 

medal  for  science  at  a  college  examination,  he  was  selected  to  arrange  the  gallery  of  mod- 

where  he  had  a  host  of  competitors.     His  em  paintings  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  In 

love  of  the  classics,  however,  went  far  beyond  1859  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a ) 

that  of  science,  and  he  became  one  of  the  Trilogy,  which  was  highly  commended,  and 

best  Greek  scholars  of  the  day.    In  his  col-  the  same  year  a   subject   from  Thackeray^s 

legiate  course  he  held  a  distinguished  place,  "Esmond." 

but  the  extreme  eccentricity  of  his  char-  March  28. — Gbimaldi,  Stacey,  an  English 
acter  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  his  attaining  barrister,  died  at  Hemdon  House,  Kent.  He 
any  public  position.  Some  of  his  relatives  was  bom  at  Greenwich  in  1791,  was  educated 
placed  him  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in  Dub-  for  the  law,  and  for  upward  of  forty  years  prao- 
lin ;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  thenceforth  tised  in  Copt-hall  Court  in  tJie  city  of  London, 
passed  an  utterly  secluded  and  solitary  life  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
among  his  books.  Though  possessed  of  a  con-  of  Antiquaries.  In  18.84  was  appointed  to  de- 
siderable  income,  he  lived  in  the  greatest  pen-  liver  lectures  on  the  "  Public  Records  of  the 
nry,  denying  himself  many  of  the  common  Law  Institution,"  and  in  1858  an  auditor  of  tlie 
necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  gratify  his  mania  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  1828  he  pub^ 
for  book  buying.  From  garret  to  cellar  his  lished  his  well-known  work,  "Origines  Gen- 
house  waa  filled  with  books — books  on  all  sub-  ealogic»."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
jects,  of  all  ages,  and  dl  countries,  manf  of  smaller  works,  and  a  fre<)uent  contributor  to 
them  allowed  to  decay  from  damp,  moths,  and  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazme "  from  1813  to 
worms.  Even  the  staircases  were  covered  with  1861. 

books  as  well  as  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  eel-  April  13. — Fowleb,  Dr.  Riohabd.  (SeeTovr- 

lar.    The  shutters  of  his  house  were  always  lbb.  Richabd.) 

closed,  and  he  seldom  left  it,  save  npon  the  April  14.-- Habcottbt,  Admiral.    {See  Hab- 

Sabbath,  when  he  attended  the  noonday  ser«  coitbt.) 

vice  at  the  cathedral ;  if  by  chance  he  slipped  April  14. — ^Lewis,  Sir  Geobgb  Cobkewall. 

out,  it  was  nsually  in  the  evening  and  for  the  (See  Lewis,  G.  0.) 

pnrpose  of  attending  to  some  book  purchases.  April  25. — Haoan,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  R.,  an 

He  published  two  dramatic  poems,  **  Gerald  of  officer  in  the  British  navy,  died  at  his  residence, 

Kildare,"  in  1854,  and  **  Silken  Thomas,*'  in  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin.    He  entered  the  navy 

1859.  in  1^07  in  the  Surveillance,  under  the  command 

Jan,  17. — ^Yebnet,  Horace.  (See  YsBinET.)  of  Sir  George  Collier,  and  remained  in  that 

c/an.  81. — Lansdowne,  Marqnis  of.  (SeeliAis^  ship  until  1813,  actively  engaged,  principally 

DOWNS.)  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  in  cooperation  with 

Feb,  28. — MAUBorBO,  La  Comtesse  Anas^  the  amay,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  St 

TAsiB  DB  LA  TouB,  daughter  of  the  famous  Mar-  Sebastian.    From  1815  to  1819  he  commanded 

quis  de  Lafayette,  died  at  Turin,  Italy.  She  was  the  Princess  Royal  and  Prince  Regent,  colonial 

bom  in  Paris,  July  1st,  1777.  •  She  shared  her  tenders  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.    In  1828 

father^s  captivity  in  the  citadel  of  Olmntz,  and,  he  obtained  command  of  the  Thistle  gun-brig, 

on  her  return  to  France,  married  Comte  de  la  in  which  he  was  very  snccessfbl,  capturing 

Tour-Maubourg.    Since  1848  she  had  lived  in  forty  slave  vessels,  and  liberating  4,000  negroes. 

Turin,  and  occupied  herself  exclusively  in  re-  He  was  made  a  commander.  May  15th,  1823, 

lieving  the  poor.  and  served  as  Inspector-  Commander  of  the  Irish 

March  13. — ^HuonEs,  Edwabd  Huobbs  Ball,  Coast  Guard  untU  promoted  to  a  captain^s  rank 

died  at  St.  Grermains.    He  was  long  a  resident  in  1843. 

•of  that  retreat,  and  in  the  days  of  George  IV.  jiray4.— HATnBBTON,Lord.  (iS(8«HATHEBT0N.) 

was  one  of  the  leading  dandies.    He  was  called  May  8. — Couch,  Rigrabd  Q.    {See  CotrcH, 

"  Golden  Ball,'*  and  figured  in  the  best  society  Richabd.^ 

of  London,  among  whom  his  fortune  and  favor-  May  ^l. — ^Eabdlet,  Sir  CrLUNo  E.    {See 

able  personal  appearance  made  him  a  welcome  Eabdlet,  Cttllikg  £.) 

guest.    He  married  the  celebrated  dancer  of  May  2S. — Wilmot,  Rev.  RoBEBT.diedatNet^ 

tiie  day,  Mdlle.  Mercandotti,  and  departed  at  tlebed  Oxon. 

once  for  the  continent^  and  from  that  time  lived  May, — . — Dost  Mohahiced  Khan.  (See  Dost 

in  retirement.     .  Mohammbd  Khan.) 

March  16, — Despeetz,  Cesab  M.    (See'DKA-  June  8. — ^Russell,  John,  D.D.,.  Canon  of 

•pEETa.)  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bish- 

March26. — Eoo,  Auottstts  Leopold,  an  Eng-  opsgate,  Ltmdon,  died  at  the  Oaks,  Canterbury, 
lish  artist,  died  at  Algiers,  Africa.  He  waa  aged  79  years.  He  was  educated  at  Charter- 
bom  in  London  in  1817,  and  in  1838  made  his  house  Sdiool,  where  he  gained  the  golden 
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medal  of  honor  in  1801,  add  f^om  thenoe  was  A^^- 1.— Kowbb,  The  Maharakbb  Jestdab; 

elected   etadent   of  Ohriat   Gharoh,  Oxford,  {See  Eower.) 

graduatioff  in  1806.    In  1810  he  was  ordained  Aug.    7. — ^Botfisld,    Bbbioh.      {Bee    Borr. 

priest,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  his  nELD.) 

school  as  head  master,  where  he  remained  for  Aug.  8. — Gilbabt,  Jambs  William.     (8u 

twenty-one  years,  directing  the  studies  of  a  Gilbart,  J.  W.) 

yast  namber  of  yonng  men,  many  of  whom  be-  Aug.  11. — ^Field,  Joshua,  Esq.,  an  English 
came  distinguished  in  after  life.  His  character  dnl  engineer,  died  at  Balham,  mil-house,  Sar- 
as a  teacher  was  well  portrayed  by  Thackeray,  rey,  aged  76  years.  His  attention  had  been  es- 
one  of  his  pupils,  whose  ^*  Greyfriars  "  is  the  pecially  directed  to  the  marine  engine  and  to 
Charterhouse.  In  1827  Dr.  Russell  was  made  steam  navigation,  since  the  year  1816,  and  he 
a  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1882  was  made  was  one  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Rector  of  Botolpb,  Bishopsgate,  upon  which  Mandslay,  Sons  and  Field,  of  Lambeth.  This 
he  resigned  his  mastership.  For  thirty  years  establishment  took  a  very  prominent  part 
he  was  also  connected  with  the  Clergy  Orphan  in  the  prosecution  of  steam  navigation,  and  en- 
Oorporation,  and  in  1849  was  made  its  treas-  gaged  to  construct  engines  of  adequate  power 
urer.  Dr.  Russell  was  the  author  of  a  popular  to  propel  a  vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the 
I^glish  Grammar  (1832) ;  ^^  Rudiments  of  necessary  size  to  carry  sufficient  fael  for  the 
Latin  ^'  (1816) ;  ^  A  6pital  Sermon "  (1813) ;  voyage,  at  a  time  when  many  competent  an- 
Concio  ad  Glerum  (1833) ;  and  in  1820  edited  thorities  doubted  its  practicability,  and  the  first 
Oaeaubon^e  Ephemeridee,  eonstructors  of  the  day  declined  to  undertake 

June  26.— Jbbb,  M^j.-Gen.  Sir  Joshua.    {8u  it    The  engines  were  completed  and  fitted  on 

Jebb,  Sir  Joshua.)  board  the ''  Great  Western  ^'  m  1838,  at  Bristol, 

July  7.— Mulbbady,  Wm.    {See  Mulbbadt.)  and  the  vessel  reached  New  York  in  13  days 

Juhf  15. — ^WiLUAics,  Fbbdbri<9K  Sms,  Esq.,  and  10  hours,  thus  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 

an  English  barrister,  died,  aged  61  years.    He  expectations  of  the  {Promoters.    In  1817  Mr. 

was  author  of  '^  Improvements  of  the  Jnrisdic-  Field  was  one  of  six  young  men  who  foonded 

tion  of  Equity,"  published  in  London,  1852 ;  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,  of  which  he 

**  Our  Iron  Roads,  their  History,  Construction,  was  elected  president,  January,  1848,  after  hav- 

and  Social  Influences  "  (8vo ,  1852) ;    ^*  The  ing  served  for  some  time  as  vice-president. 

Kew  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Cliancery  "  (1864 ;  Aug.  1 3. — ^Dblaoboix,  Evgbnb.    <  See  Dbla- 

**  Thoughts  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish-  oboix.) 

ment,"  with  Reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Aug.    14. — Habooxtbt,  Adbobal  Ootavtus 

F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Neoplatonists  (8vo.,  Ybbkon.    {See  Habooubt,  O.  Y.) 

1857) ;   and  **  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens  ^'  Aug.  14.-~0ltdb,  Rt.  Hon.  Colin  Campbell, 

(12mo,  1861).  Lord.    {See  Clyde,  Lord.) 

July  28. — Nobmavby,  CoNSTANmrB  Henbt  Aug.  27. — ^Millab,  Alexaitdbb,  died  at  Mon- 

Phipfs,  Marquis  of.    {See  Normanbt.)  trose,  aged  16  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ar- 

July  29. — Oresswbll,  Sir  Cbesswbll,  Judge  broath.  When  a  mere  child  his  power  of  men- 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  Divorces,  and  Causes  tal  calculation  was  such  as  to  astonish  all  with 
Matrimonial,  died  at  Prince's  Qate,  Hyde  Park,  whom  he  came  in  contact.  One  of  his  favorite 
He  was  bom  in  1794,  educated  at  the  Qhar-  amusements  was  in  calculating  how  many 
terhouse  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  seconds  any  person  had  lived.  His  power  as  a 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  mental  arithmetician  grew  with  his  growth, 
in  1819.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  king's  and  enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  highest  prises 
counsel,  in  1884,  and  led  the  Northern  Circuit  at  the  schools  he  attended.  He  was  also  a 
with  an  ability  which  gave  him  a  high  reputa*  very  ready  rhymester,  and  was  accustomed  to 
tion,  he  was,  in  1887,  returned  to  Parliament  ralate  any  ordinary  event  in  rhyme.  As  his 
in  the  conservative  interest,  as  member  for  mind  increased  in  vigor  his  bodily  health  de- 
Liverpool.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  one  of  dined,  until  he  early  fell  a  victim  to  an  over- 
the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  where  he  wrought  brain. 

sat  for  sixteen  years,  and,  as  a  Judge,  was  uni-  Aug.  — . — Abmbluni,  Cablo,  formerly  one 
versally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  of  the  Roman  triumvirate,  died  at  Brussels,' 
most  impartial.  In  1808,  on  the  establishment  aged  87  years.  Pius  IX.,  soon  after  his  acces- 
of  the  new  court  for  the  hearing  of  eauses  con-  sion  to  &e  papacy,  in  June,  1846,  inttmstod  to 
nected  with  matrimony,  divorce,  and  wills,  Sir  Armellini  the  preparation  of  the  reforms  which 
Cresswell  was  appointed  its  first  Judge,  and  in  were  effected  between  1840  and  1848.  When 
that  capacity  successfully  discharged  the  heavy  the  Pope  fled  to  Gaeta  he  was  fixed  on  as  one  of 
duty  of  moulding  the  practice  and  procedure  the  members  of  the  triumvirate,  and  on  the  sub- 
of  an  entirely  new  and  untried  jurisdiction.  He  version  of  the  Roman  Republic  he  withdrew 
was  apparently  in  robust  health  when  he  was  from  Italy  to  Belgium,  where  he  apent  ihe  re- 
thrown from  his  horse  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  mainder  of  his  days. 

the  17th  of  July,  fracturing   his   knee-pan.  Sept.  7. — Read,  Samitbl,  Esq.,  member  of* 

From  this  he  was  rapidly  recovering  when  he  the  late  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  di<*d  at 

suddenly  died  by  disease  of  the  heart,  which  Walthamstow,  aged  67  years.    In  early  life  he 

had  been  hitherto  unsuspected*  distinguished  himself  by  his  aoientific  attain- 
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mentfl,  and  vas  honored  by  being  made  a  mem-  father,  a  surveyor;  in  London.  In  1885  his 
ber^f  the  Committee  of  Reference,  the  Conn-  design  for  the  City  of  London  School  was  se- 
ell  of  Science,  and  other  like  committeea  in-  lected  in  a  competition,  and  the  building  erect- 
stitnted  by  sucoessiye  Governments  for  the  im-  ed  under  his  superintendence  was  opened  in 
provement  of  naval  architecture.  He  assist-  1887.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  sur- 
ed  materially  in  the  establishment  of  the  In-  veyor  to  the  London  Oemetery  Co.,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Kaval  Architects,  to  the  ^^  Transac-  sequently  laid  out  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  with 
tions "  of  which  he  contributed  several  valu-  all  the  roads  and  approaches.  At  this  time 
able  papers,  and;  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  he  wassorveyor  to  the  Haberdashers'  Company 
services,  was  recently  elected  to  the  honorary  and  attended  to  tbe  erection  of  a  large  number 
membership  of  the  society.  His  published  of  buildings  on  the  Company's  estate.  In  1841 
writings  upon  the  higher  branches  of  his  pro-  or  thereabouts  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to 
feasion  were  numerous  and  of  a  very  high  or-  the  London  and  County  Bank,  erecting  build- 
der,  and  in  particular,  the  ^^  Reports  on  ITaval  ings  in  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Brighton,  &c. 
Construction  "  have  taken  their  place  amongst  He  was  surveyor  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Victoria 
the  standard  works  of  the  shipbuilding  pro-  life  Office,  and  architect  of  the.Bethnal  Green 
fession.  Union  Workhouse,  Chelsea  Waterworks,  and  a 

S^t.  8. — ^Bbauchamp,    Earl.     (Ste   Beau-  mansion  in  Regent's  Park,  for  the  late  Baron 

CHAMP.)  Yaughan.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  office 

*  Sqft.  14.— GwiLT,  Joseph.    (Sse  Gwilt,  Jos.)  of  derk  of  the  "  City's  Works,"  and  in  1847  the 

Sept,    16. — ^KiLVEBT,    Rev.   Fbakois.     {See  designation  was  changed  to  that  of  architect, 

EJQLVEBT,  FsANOis.)  which  important  positiou  he  occQpiedfortwenty 

Sept.   1 7. — CooKSBBLL,    Chablsb  *  Robert,  years.  He  carried  into  effect  many  valuable  street 

{See  CooKEBEix,  C.  R.)  improvements.   In  1849  he  completed  the  Coal 

Sept.  20. — GsiMM,  Jakob.    (See  GBimc,  Ja-  Exchange.  In  1852  the  City  Prison,  Holloway. 

kob).  In  1858  Billingsgate  Market,  and  in  the  foUow- 

Sept.  28. — ^HoPE,  Admiral  Sir  Henbt.     (See  ing  year  the  Freemasons'  Orphan  Schools,  at 

Hope,  B^enbt).  Brixton ;    in  1855,  the   Metropolitan    Cattle 

Sept  28. — Ohitty,  Edwabd,  Esq.,  an  Eng-  Market  in  Copenhagen  Fields.  In  J858  was 
lish  barrister,  died  at  Waltham-green,  aged  59  commenced  the  entire  reconstruction  of  New- 
years.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  gate  Gaol,  and  in  the  same  year  Rogers's  Alms- 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  July  7th,  1829.  houses  in  Brixton.  He  designed  the  decora- 
He  was  the  author  of  *^  New  Orders  of  the  tions  of  the  annual  banquets  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Court  of  Chancery,"  1881 ;  *'  Index  to  Equity  also  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Emperor  and 
and  Bankruptcy  Cases,"  1887;  and  a  portion  Empress  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
of  a  ^^  Digested  Index  to  all  the  Common  Law  of  the  same  year,  and  the  International  Ezhi- 
Reports  relative  to  Conveyancing  and  Bank-  bition  Ball,  July,  1862;  also  the  decorations  of 
rnptcy,"  1851.  the  city  at  the  reception  of  the  Princess  of 

Sept.  80. — ^BnoKLE,  Wiluam,  Esq.,  vice-pres-  Wales — ^which  were  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 

ident  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  capital  in  Europe.    His  death  was  probably  the 

died  at  his  residence.  Royal  Mint,  London,  result  of  the  exposures  in  superintending  these 

aged  69  years.    He  was  the  builder  of  the  first  preparations  during  unfavorable  weather, 

locomotive  engine  which   made  the  Journey  Nov.  12. — ^Dunoan,  PhiupBubt.    (SeeBxTS" 

from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and  was  the  can,  P.  B.) 

contemporary  and  friend  of  Watt  and  Stephen-  2fav.  18. — Comoktobt,  Ygnacio.    (See  Com- 

son.    He  superintended  the  arrangements  of  oitfobt.) 

the  visit  of  George  lY.  to  Ireland.  Snbse-  Nov.  16.-^Fbxderiok  Vll.,  King  of  Den- 
quently  he  became  connected  with  the  Soho  mark.  (See  Fbedebige  YU.) 
Works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Bir-  Nov,  20. — Conington,  Fbanois  Tbibeill, 
mingham,  where  he  held  a  responsible  post  M.A.,  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
till  1851,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  by  ford,  died  at  Boston,  aged  86  years.  He  had 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  an  important  office  in  the  held  the  office  of  scientific  examiner  in  the 
coining  department  of  the  royal  mint.  University,  and  for  some  years  had  been  a 

Oct.  8. — Whatelt,  Right  Hon.   Richabd.  eontribntor  to  periodicals.    He  was  the  author 

(See  Whatbly,  RiOBABn.)  of  the  **  Handbook  of  Chemical   Analysis," 

Oct.  12. — ^Ltetdbubst,  Lord.      (See  Ltnd-  published  in  1858,  which  has  taken  its  place 

KUB8T.)  among  the  text-books  of  the  subject 

Oct,  13. — ^BiixAULT,  AnousTB  Adolphb  M.  Nov.  20.— Elgin,  Lord.    (See  Elgin,  Lord.) 

(See  BiLLATTLT.)  Ike.  4. — ^Habding,  Duffield  J.,  an  English 

Oct,  18.— Hope,  G.  W.    (See  Hope.)  artist,  died  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  aged  65  years. 

Oct.  19. — Nichols,  John   Bowyeb.      (See  He  was  a  native  of  Deptford,  was  apprenticed 

Nichols  J.  B.)  to  an  engraver,  but  studied  for  an  artist,  and 

Nov,  2. — ^BuNNiNG,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  an  English  at  the  age  of  18  received  the  silver  medal  from 

architect,  died  at  his  house  in  Gloucester  Ter-  the  Society  of  Arts.    He  was  one  of  the  first 

race,  aged  61  years.    His  professional  train-  to  work  on  stone  with  a  brush  instead  of  a 

ing  was  obtained  mostly  in  the  office  of  his  crayon,  whereby  greater  facility  in  labor  was 
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ensured.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en*  all  measnres  of  the  Government,  and  to  ap- 

titled  *^  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  pub-  prove  or  disapprove  of  tibem ;  t^t  these  are 

lished  in  1836,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  their  rights  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace, 

members  of  the  Old  Society  of  Pamters  in  and  that  tliej  will  not  surrender  these  rights 

water  colors.  nor  submit  to  their  forcible  violation ;  that 

Deo.  18. — ^Green,  Joskph  Henry,  F.R.8.,  a  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  Ad« 
distinguished  English  surgeon,  died  at  Hadlej,  ministration  of  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
He  was  born  in  1791,  and  received  his  pro-  emmentitself:  the  one  consists  of  civil  and  polit- 
fessional  education  at  St  Thomases  Hospital,  icolinstitu lions  created  under  the  Constitution, 
was  admitted  a  mepnber  of  the  Rojal  College  the  other  consists  of  the  agents  of  the  people 
of  Surgeons  in  1815,  and  in  1818  joined  Sir  subject  to  their  approval  or  condemnation ;  that 
Astley  Cooper  as  joint  lecturer  on  anatomj  they  protest  against  the  emancipation  procla- 
and  physiology.  In  1820  he  became  a  surgeon  mation  as  unwise,  unconstitutional  and  void, 
to  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  and  delivered  lee-  and  are  also  opposed  to  compensation  out  of 
tures  on  surgery  and  pathology.  He  was  re-  the  Federal  Treasury ;  that  the  powers  recent- 
markable  for  his  skiU  in  operating,  especially  ly  assumed  by  the  President  under  the  guise  of 
for  lithotomy.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  military  necessity,  relative  to  martial  law  and 
the  professorship  of  surgery  in  King  s  College,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  are 
and  the  following  year  wrote  a  pamphlet  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  ;t^at  they  will 
called  '*  Distinction  Without  Separation,"  ad-  hail  with  pleasure  and  delight  Any  manifesto- 
dressed  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  tions  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  by  the 
Surgeons,  proving  that  the  distinction  usually  seceded  States;  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
recognized  between  physician  and  surgeon  does  nation  af  e  due  to  the  soldiers ;  that  Ohio  will 
not  really  exist.  In  1855,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as 
Lynn,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  the  best,  and  it  may  be  the  last  hope  of  hu- 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  man  freedom ;  that  they  hail  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Green  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  the  manifestations  of  conservative  sentiments 
chair,  and  in  1840  was  requested  by  his  ool-  among  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  es- 
leagues  to  deliver  the  annual  Hunterion  ora-  hibited  in  the  elections;  that  a  convention 
tion,  afterward  published  at  their  suggestion  should  be  held  to  amend  the  constitution  as 
under  the  title**  Vital  Dynamics,^'  andagain^  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  they  will  eam^tly 
in  1847,  he  became  Hunterion  orator,  and  pub*  support  every  Constitutional  measure  tending 
lished  the  lectures  under  the  name  of  *' Mental  to  preserve  the  Union.  They  furtlier  resolved: 
Dynamics."  In  1846  on  the  resignation  of  That  the  arrest,  impri8onmcnt._pretended  trial,  and 
Sir  Beujamm  Brodie,  he  was  elected  a  member  actaal  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citi- 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  in  1849  ob-  sea  of  the  State  of  Ohio»  not  belongiDg  to  the  land  or 
tained  the  honor  of  the  president's  gown.  At  n*Y*^  ^o^m  of  the  Unitc«i  State*,  nor  to  the  militia  in 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  *?^^°  Berncc,  bj  alleged  mihtoir  authonUea,  for  no 
)r7  .,  ^\r  ,•  1  x»j  ..  ^  J  ^  .  .  . .  ^  Other  pretended  cnme  than  that  of  uttering  words  of 
OounoU  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  condoet  of  the  Adminin- 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  tration  in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot  box  for 

Deo,    24. — TnA0KEBA.Y,    Wiluam  M.      (S$6  a  change  of  policy  (said  arrest  and  military  trial  taking 

Th  AOKBBAT  )  place  where  the  courts  of  law  are  open  and  uuobstruct- 

nuir\      'A^i¥^  ««   A«'»u»»./>«4.  r^f  «  •v^iu:^»i  edand,)fornoact  done  within  the  sphere  of  active  mil- 

OHIO.     Quite  an  excitement  of  a  political  itary  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war.  we  regard  as 

nature  existed  m  Ohio  during  a  portion  of  the  a  palfMible  violation  of  the  following  provisiona  of  the 

year.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  arrest  of  Clem-  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States : 

ent  L.  Vallandigham.    (See  Habeas  Cobpus.)  .  1- *'  Congresa  shall  mi^e  no  law   *    •    •    abrldg- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  as-  ^^Auf' ^I'l^L^^^.l^ ^Ll^^^ 

-^^ui  JA/-11      u             T        iii.u           '     s.   -k  ^'  ^^  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 

sembled  at  Columbus,  on  June  11th,  nommated  the  Government  for  a  r^ress  of  grievances. 

him  for  Governor,  and  George  E.  Pugh  for  8.  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
Lieutenant-Gi>vernor.  It  also  adopted  a  series  persons,  bouses,  papers,  and  eflfects  against  unreason- 
of  resolutions,  declaring  in  the  preamble  that  the  ?*®  "SJ^t^n*,  ^«"!;««»  ^hall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
rk^.«.^A*Af{^  «!..♦«  K«-  ^«A«  K^^«  ««^  -i.;n  \TTy ,  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  support- 
Democratic  party  has  ever  been  and  still  is  a  law-  ed  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  descrfbing 
abiding  party,  and  asks  nothing  but  its  rights  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws;  it  neither  be  seised, 
resorts  to  nor  countenances  a  violation  of  either ;  ^-  '*  ^^  ^^^  *^»"  ^®  ^^W  to  answer  for  a  capital 

If  Miuma  all  thA  crnAPAntAAa  nf  nnhliA  onrl  nrivi^i  ®^  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  in  a  presentment 

It  Claims  ail  tne  guarantees  ot  public  and  private  ^^  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  eicept  in  cases  arising 

liberty,  and  the  right  to  discuss  pubhc  meaa-  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 

ures,  and  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pablic  danger, 

which  it  dooms  best  for  the  nation,  and  to  ^  "  1°  "^^1  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 

have  its  policy  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  an  *"&n.ti2^f  ♦i!?Q'l„S*^*'jr?  P'J^^  k  *"?^  ^l  *°  •'"" 

_  A             11  J     1     *.•        ju        Ti.  *u                1     J  partial  jury  of  the  state  and  distnct  wherein  the  cnme 

untrammelled  election,  &c.     It  then  resolved  shall  ba?e  been  committed,  which  dUtrict  ahail  have 

that  the  foundation  of  all  free  government  is  been  previously  ascertained  by  law." 

the  will  of  the  people,  to  give  effect  to  which,  ^^^  ^c  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  and 

free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  hanishment  as  a  direct  insult  oflfered  to  the  sovereignty 

absolutely'indispens^^^^^  l!^%^t?I?no'p?:;^^ 

and  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  discuss  state  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  same." 
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That  Clement  L.  Tanaodiriiain  wu  at  Om  time  of  The  loldiers'  Tote  was  chiefly  for  Brongh.    It 

SS^ercrttfc^i?^^^^^^  ^tr  '''''  ^"  the  cajBps  at  Chattanooga  eac]. 

of  the  State ;  that  the  Democratic  party  was  M\y  com-  soldier  wa«  required  to  write  his  name  on  the 

petent  to  decide  whether  he  was  a  fit  man  for  that  ticket  he  voted,  of  which  a  correspondent  of 

DominatioD,  and  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  ^^  Cincinnati  Commercial "  gives  the  folio W' 

that  risht  hj  his  arrest  and  baoishroent,  was  an  un-  ^i^  account : 

merited  imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyaltr,  z,       ,  _j.   '  -     «^  ^        ^          .      »,          -  ^. . 

as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  dection  for  State  and  coontT  officers  of  Ohio. 

•    mv    /.    XT.             1  A*                 >j.j.t.    -o      •-!     X  came  off  yesterday  in  the  camps  of  Ohio  soldiers,  ac. 

The  further  resolutiouB  request  the  President  cording  to  the  proVisions  of  the  Soldiers'  Voting  Law! 

to  restore  Mr.  YaUandigham  to  his  home ;  and  Ite  results  are  creditable  to  the  patriotism  and  intelli- 

tender  thanks  to  Gov.  Seymour,  of  New  York,  g«nc«  of  the  eallant  men  from  the  Buckeye  State,  who 

for  his  letter  relative  to  the  arrest.    (Ses  New  ^tllt.^rJSyZ^^^^'' ^k'^^^T  T"*'''"  ""^  ^'?°® 

^       >.                                                         ^  nver  and  Chickamansa.    The  full  returns  wera  not  m 

^  ^^^)  lost  eTening.    Brongh  had  received  about  8,000 ;  Yal- 

That  the  establishment  of  a  military  goremmeni  landigham,  240. 

over  the  loyal  States,  where  war  does  Qot  exist,  to  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  in  relation  to  the  elcc- 

snpemede  tne  civil  authorities  and  supi>rees  the  free-  tion,  that  while  out  of  the  large  vote  cast  for  Brongh, 

dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  ond  to  interfere  with  there  was  not  a  man  who  could  not  write  his  own 

the  elective  franchise,  is  not  only  subversive  of  the  name  on  his  ticket,  quite  a  percenteee  of  the  Yal- 

Constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stetes,  but  the  landighamers  bad  to  make  their  mai^s.    The  69th; 

actual  inauguration  of  revolution.  that  cast  the  largest  Yallandigham  vote,  displayed  by 

That  it  IS  the  sworn  dut^r  of  the  Governor  of  the  far  the  greatest  number  of  illiterate  men  in  its  ranks. 

State  to  protect  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  and  ex*  This  fact  will  be  subsUntiated  by  a  glance  at  the 

ercise  of  all  their  Constitutional  righto;  and  we  have  ballote. 

feS:!j^:IV;f/To"dtSiVTrn^\^«rtore'^^^^  ThetotalyoteofthesoldierawasasfoUows. 

that  duty,  but  what  is  still  worse,  his  active  participa-  S'VW.v ^I'lSi 

tions  in  tte  violation  of  those  ri^te.  ^         ^  Valkndighwn J^ 

That  we  denounce  as  traitors  to  the  country  the  80,179 

Abolition  Jacobins  who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  Add  oiUzens*  minority ei^OiO 

civil  war  in  the  loyal  States,  with  the  view  of  turning,  

if  possible,  the  bayonets  of  the  army  against  the  breasts  Total  minority  for  Brongh 101,099 

of  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  of  the  soldiers,  The  total  vote  of  the  citizens  was  482,464. 

^L*n±l!lS*          ^  *^  ^  *      '^^  Burveillance  rphe  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1862,  was  868,- 

ana  aommion.  ^^    .^  ^         858,791 ;  do.  in  18C0,  442,- 

A  committee  was  appomted  by  the  oonven*  ^j '                     >       «       >                    i       i 

tion  to  correspond  with  President  Lincoln  rel-  ^^  Legislature  was  divided  us  follows : 

ative  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandighain.    (See  **                        g^^^                j,^^^. 
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bled  at  the  same  place,  and  nominated  John  The  military  force  fVimished  by  the  State  to 
Brongh  for  Governor,  and  Charles  Anderson  the  army  up  to  December  Slst,  1863,  was  one 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  adopted  a  series  hundred  and  twenty-nine  regiments  of  infan* 
of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  calamities  of  try,  two  companies  of  guards,  eight  companies 
the  present  rebellion  were  brought  onby  nnlli-  of  sharpshooters,  twelve  regiments  of  cavalrjr, 
fication  and  secession,  which  they  denonnoe  as  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  six 
incompatible  with  the  unity,  integrity,  power,  months'  cavalry,  one  regiment  and  twenty-six 
and  glory  of  the  republic ;  that  the  war  should  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  two  regiments 
go  on  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  the  authority  of  heavy  artillery.  Total,  200,452  men.  About 
of  the  Government  is  reestablished,  and  the  old  8,000  white  and  colored  soldiers  have  been  re- 
flag  floats  triumphantly  over  every  State ;  that  cruitod  in  the  State  for  other  States, 
they  lay  aside  personal  preferences  and  preju-  The  State  was  invaded,  during  the  year,  by 
dices,  and  draw  no  party  line  except  with  those  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Morgan.  (S^e 
opposed  to  the  Government ;  that,  confiding  in  Army  Opsbatiokb.) 

the  honesty,  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 

President,  they  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  year,  was  |428,786»     During  the  year, 

him  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  that  gratitude  f  676,762  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off,  and 

is  due  to  the  soldiers;  that  they  sympathize  with  the  sum  of  $153,486  advanced  as  military  ex- 

the  army  in  its  hardships,  and  that  all  loyera  of  penses  to  the  Federal  Government, 

the  Union  will  stand  by  it  and  support  the  dis-  The  Commissioner  of  Statistics  states  the 

abled  and  the  families  of  those  who  fall  fight*  mortgage  debt  of  the  citizens  for  several  years 

ing  for  their  country.  past  to  have  been  as  follows : 

The  election  took  place  on  the  1 8th  of  Octo-         ^^gji iso.747,o88 

ber,  and  resulted  as  follows  in  the  citizens'         laso ^IJ*-?!! 

vote-  ^^^ 29.T84.966 

Brt>ugh 247.190  The  average  length  of  a  mortgage  is  a  litUe 

VallMdigham 186^4  over   two   years.-     By  addmg   together  the 

amounts  of  two  years  before  the  war,  and  two 

Majority  on  the  citizens' vote 61,916  years  since,  it  shows  that  sixteen  millions  of 

Polls  were  opened,  under  a  law  of  4he  State,  mortgage  debt  have  been  paid  off  in  the  last 

in  the  camps  wbere  tlie  soldiers  were  stationed,  two  years,  thus : 


1862 |22  7»9,258 

186S 19,9T8;in 


1 
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In  1859  aod  1800,  mortg^•de1>t |50,485,900 

Id  1602  and  1808,        •*  **    42,782,421 

DecxvMe  of  mortgage  debt $10,758,645 

The  same  general  faot  of  the  diminution  of 
debt  is  prov^  by  the  redaction  of  suits  and 
judgments  at  law.  This  class  of  statistics  is 
presented  in  the  following  table : 


Teut. 

SnlU. 

Jndginvnla. 

1857.... 

29,720 

•  •  •  •  • 

85,147 
82,004 
21,188 
18,840 

17,500 

1858 ." 

18,080 

1859 

17.057 

1860 

19,988 

1881 

19,222 

1S63 

18,187 

1808 

10,912 

It  thus  appears  that  since  1860,  the  suits  at 
law  have  diminished  12,000,  or  nearly  hal^ 
and  tibe  judgments  9,000,  also  nearlj  half. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  banks  of  issue  m  Ohio  at  the  periods  of 
1855,  1860,  and  1868.    Thus: 


No. 

coital. 

ClrovUtleii. 

1855 

00 

55 

.  50 

$5,07^740 
^801,804 
6,052.940 

$9,161,840 

1800 

8,584,88T 

1808 

0,052,811 

• 

Ko. 

DcpMlti. 

Dbeoval. 

^ecfe. 

1855 

1800 

1808 

00 
55 
50 

$4,849,2(19 

5,210,408 

11,405,489 

$18,079,085 
12,247;K>1 
11,800,451 

$1,984^482 
2,000,219 
1,628,691 

The  general  movement  from  1860  to  1862 
Q;he  period  of  the  war)  is  as  follows: 

Decrease  of  eapital $800,424 

**       of  circulation 1,882,570 

«       ofdiaeounts 681,050 

"       ofspecie 172,028 

Inciease  of  depoelta 0,195,030 

The  annual  profits  of  the  State  in  the  last 
ten  years,  by  the  construction  of  her  public 
works,  are  estimated  at  $20,000,000  on  the  car- 
riage alone,  aside  from  the  stimulus  given  to 
all  kinds  of  industry.  Ohio  has  more  miles  of 
canals  and  railroads  than  any  other  State  of 
the  Union,  having  a  route  of  railroad  to  every 
thirteen  square  miles,  while  New  York  has  one 
to  every  seventeen  square  miles,  and  lUinoifl 
one  to  every  twenty.  The  only  State  equalling 
Ohio  in  the  production  of  grain  is  lUinois,  but 
this  State  has  16,000  square  miles  more  than 
Ohio.  In  the  production  of  animals,  of  which 
there  were  in  1860  8,240,06T,  Ohio  is  actu- 
ally the  first  The  total  value  of  agricultural 
products,  including  grains,  wool,  hay,  and  ani- 
mals, at  Cincinnati  prices,  is  estimated  at  $136,* 
000,000.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  one  half 
is  surplus,  so  that  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports amounts  to  $80,000,000,  as  ascertained 
at  shipping  points  of  lake,  river,  canal,  and 
railroads.  The  wealth  of  Ohio  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years.  In  1850,  it  was  assessed  at 
$504,000,000,  and  in  1860,  at  $1,198,808,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  $600,000,000  in  ten 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  the  taxes  of  the 
State  were  $1,890,000,  now  they  amount  to 
$8,000,000~more  than  fourfold.  This  is  not 
an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  taxation,  but  of  tax- 
able property ;  the  valuation  of  property  twenty 
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yean  ago  being  only  one  ninth  of  what  it  10 
now.  The  commissioner  estimated  that  Ohio 
would  pay  $16,000,000  of  Uie  internal  revenne, 
which,  if  the  other  States  paid  in  proportion, 
would  bring  the  internal  revenue  up  to  $160,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

Details  of  the  local  institutions  of  the  State, 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1862r 

OPELOUSAS,  the  capital  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  or  county,  in  Louisiana,  is  situated  50 
miles  in  direct  line  west  of  Baton^Bouge,  and 
seven  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Courtableau.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  College, 
and  contained  a  court  house  and  other  public 
buildings.*  It  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Banks  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1863. 

OBDNANCE.  The  improvement  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  projectiles 
since  tibe  spring  of  1861,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  so  considerable  as  to 
be  deserving  of  record.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  the  amount  of  ordnance 
in  the  country  was  not  large,  though  sufficient 
for  all  emergencies  which  1^  thus  mr  occurred. 
The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  there  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  1,052  pieces  of  siege  and 
sea-coast  artillery  of  all  calibers,  and  231  pieces 
of  field  artillery.  These  were  of  a  great  yari- 
ety  of  sizes,  and  some  of  them  in  unfit  condi- 
tion for  service.  The  larger  sea-coast  artillery 
were  mostly  oolumbiads,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Eunjpe,  Paixhan  guns — smooth-bore  cast 
iron  guns,  cast  solid  and  bored.  A  few  were 
Rodman  guns,  smooth  bores,  cast  hollow,  and 
with  a  water  core  which  gave  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cannon  the  character  of  chilled  iron. 
The  smaller  guns  were  of  a  great  variety  of 
patterns  and  material— cast  iron,  bronze,  and 
brass,  and  their  projectiles  ranging  from  three 
to  forty-eight  pouncLs.  The  whole  field  artilleiy 
actively  organized  consisted  of  seven  batteries, 
each  of  four  guns,  smooth  bore,  six  and  twelve 
pounder  howitzers.  There  was  not  at  that 
time  a  single  rifled  cannon  in  the  United  States 
service.  The  Navy  Department  had  on  hand, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  2,966  guns  of  all 
calibers.  Of  these,  1,872,  or  nearly  two  thirds, 
were  thirty-two  pounders,  of  six  dififerent  pat- 
terns ;  107  were  twelve  pounders,  of  two  pat- 
terns ;  29  were  twenty-four  pounders ;  575 
were  eight-inch  guns,  of  four  different  pat- 
terns; 27  were  ten-inch  guns;  805  were  nine- 
inch  Dahlgrens;  19,  ten-inch  Dahlgrens,  and 
82,  eleven-inch  Dahlgrens.  Nearly  or  quite 
one  half  of  these  guns  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  destroyed,  at  the  burning  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  Only  555  in  all  were 
on  board  ships,  and  of  tiiese  nearly  one  fourth 
were  on  tiie  ships  destroyed  at  that  time.  Of 
the  army  artillery,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were 
500  pieces  in  serviceable  condition  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Government  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  navy  the  amount  of  all  csl- 
ibers  did  not  exceed  1,000.  Some  of  the  States, 
and  some  private  individuals,  possessed  a  few 
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pieces,  Qsaally  of  small  caliber.  There  had 
been  for  some  years  before  the  pnblio,  several 
inventions  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  rifiingy  which  nad  been  so  snccessral  in 
small  arms,  to  cannon,  bnt  none  of  these  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  or  were  in 
nse  in  the  field  batteries  or  forts  under  the  con« 
trol  of  tiie  War  Department,  or  in  the  vessels 
of  the  navy.  The  adaptation  of  the  qrstem  of 
rifling  invented  by  Charles  T.  James  for  small 
arms,  was  proposed,  and  repeated  experiments 
were  made  with  it,  but  it  was  found  to  require 
material  modifications,  and  the  death  of  the  in- 
ventor by  the  explosion  of  his  own  cannon,  in 
October,  1862,  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
efforts  at  improvement  of  that  gnn.  Capt.  R. 
P.  Parrott,  of  the  West  Point  foundry,  had  in- 
vented just  previous  to  the  war,  a  rifled  can-' 
non,  which,  with  some  improvements  in  the 
projectiles  and  the  method  of  rifling,  has  proved 
the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  attempts 
at  producing  rifled  cannon  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  muzzle  loader  (the  breech-loading  cannon 
having  proved  objectionable),  and  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  gun,  much  lighter  than  ordinary,  but 
having  a  '*  reinforce  "  or  cylindrical  Jncket  of 
wrought  iron  shrank  around  the  breech  at  the 
seat  of  the  charge.  His  method  of  shrinking 
this  cylinder  on  the  cast-iron  gun  is  peculiar. 
The  gun  is  laid  nearly  horizontally  with  its 
axis,  the  muzzle  being  slightly  depressed,  and 
when  the  cylinder  is  heated  and  slipped  on,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  is  forced  continuously  into 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  from  its  slight  depres- 
sion flows  out  constantly.  By  this  means  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  cooled  soonest, 
and  contracts  closely  on  the  gun,  drawing  the 
outer  surface  around  it.  Six  calibers  of  these 
guns  are  made  by  order  of  the  Government,  viz. : 
10,  20,  80,  100,  200,  and  800  pounders.  The 
following  table  gives  the  diameters  and  length 
of  bore,  the  weight  and  relative  caliber,  of  each 
of  the  Fmooth  bores: 


Mortar  powder  should  always  be  used  with 
this  and  the  next  two  sizes. 

TWKNTT-FOVNDSB  OUW.      BOBB,  8.67  I2?CBE8. 
BangM  wlU)  charge  of  two  11m.  of  mortar  powder. 


UtraUoii. 

PrqieotlUi. 

B«oge, 
jardc 

Time  of 
flifhu 

10' 
15* 

Case  shot,  IH  Iba. 

t»         u             u 

8hel],18ill>a. 

M                     U 
U                    M 
«»                    U 

020 

leo 

1,600 
2,100 
8.850 
4,400 

TVIBTT-POWDIR  SXIOB  GuiT.     BOBB,  4.2  XMODBBw 
with  ty^  lbs.  moiiar  powdor. 


XloTatioa. 

Pr«OeetIle. 

B«afre, 
jrmrdi. 

Time  of 

mcbu 

10- 
15- 
W 
25' 

Shell,  SSIte. 

u          « 

W             H 
W              M 
M             M 

1,000 
2,800 
8,000 
4.800 
6^700 
6,700 

12|" 
171" 
21i" 

27- 

Cm  Hu«i>»Ki>-Pouin>BB  Ocir.    Bobx,  6w40  ixcses. 

Charge,  ten  Ibi. ;  avmbor  T  powder. 


ElcTatJon. 

Prqfeetitek 

Raoge, 
jarda. 

Tine  of 
flight. 

Si- 

Long ihelL 

1,400 

4f 

s' 

T<ong  sbelL 
8olid  shot 

2,100 

6*" 

6* 

2,200 

CR- 

10* 

Long  shelL 
eolidsbot 

8.020 

IS- 

10* 

8,810 

IS" 

15* 

Lons  sbell. 

4,790 

18- 

»• 

Solid  shot 

6,080 

IH" 

15* 

Hollow  shot. 

5.100 

19- 

20" 

LonffsheU. 

6,808 

21|" 

20' 

Solid  shot. 

6.185 

22i' 

20* 

Hollow  shot 

6,888 

28- 

25* 

Long  shell 
BoUd  shot 

6,520 

28" 

25- 

6,910 

29' 

25* 

Hollow  shot 

7,160 

29i" 

SO- 

Short  shell. 

7,810 

82f' 

SO" 

Hollow  shot 

7,988 

82f 

8i- 

Hollow  shot 

8,408 

86|' 

SiM. 

Diameter 
of  twre. 

Length 
ofboro. 

Weigh:  of             Caliber, 
gun. 

lO-pdr. 

8.90  in. 

70.  in. 

890  lbs. 

8  pdr.  smHb  br. 

20    *• 

8.6T  " 

79.    ** 

1,760   •• 

6    ••          ** 

80    "  snny.. 

4.20** 

120.    « 

4,200  *« 

^     u             a 

80    "  navy.. 

4-20  " 

96.8  •* 

8,030  *« 

9    •*            M 

100  « 

6.40  " 

130.    * 

9,700  • 

82    •           " 

200" 

8.00  »* 

186L    « 

16,500   ** 

S-lnch       •* 

800  "  

•  ■  •  • 

•  a   . 

2&000   " 

We  give  below  the  ranges  of  eaoh  of  the  first 
four  sizes  at  different  elevations. 

TBH-K>imi>BB  OvH,  Bobb  2l9  nroms. 
Xangea  with  eharge  of  on*  Ihw  of  mortar  powder. 


Elevation. 

Frqjcctllt. 

Bange, 
jard& 

Time  of 
ttlgfaC 

1- 

Case  shot,  lOR  lbs. 

600 

2- 

»4              U                   M 

980 

S" 

2r 

ShelL  0}  lbs. 

H2! 

8J" 

8S- 

M                U 

1,460 

41" 

4i- 

U              H 

1,680 

6*" 

6- 

U               U 

2,000 

6*" 

6- 

U               U 

2.250 

7i" 

V 

u           « 

2,600 

8i" 

10- 

u          « 

8,2()0 

lot" 

12- 

U                It 

8,600 

12V' 

15' 

u          u 

4,200 

16" 

20* 

u          u 

^000 

21" 

The  charge  foi*  the  8-inch  or  200-pounder 
gnn,  is  16  lbs.  The  projectiles  weigh  about 
150  lbs.,  and  the  ranges  as  ascertained  in  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  are  somewhat  greater  than 
those  of  the  100-pounder.  At  the  greatest  ele* 
Tation  the  range  attained  exceeded  five  miles. 
The  SOO-ponn&r  weighs  26,000  lbs.,  nses  a 
charge  of  95  lbs.,  and  a  projectile  weighiDg 
250  lbs.  At  an  elevation  of  85^  it  has  thrown 
this  formidable  missile  over  tv^  and  one  fourth 
miles. 

The  Parrott  projectile  was  designed  expressly 
for  tiie  gnn.  The  groove,  the  twist,  the  caliber, 
and  the  heavy  chax^  for  each  caliber,  are  all 
founded  npon  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  gnn.  The  length  of  the  shell  is 
equal  to  three  calibers,  and  is  cylindro-conical 
in  form.  A  brass  ring  is  fitted  around  the 
contraction  of  the  base,  making  it  cylindrical. 
The  gas  entering  between  the  iron  and  the 
brass,  forces  the  latter  into  the  groove,  by 
which  the  rotary  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  projectile.  The  ring  is  prevented  from 
slipping  off  the  shell  by  having  the  two  sur- 
ikoes  in  contact  corrugated,  and  by  some  pro- 
jections on  the  upper  edce  of  the  ring,  which 
are  jagged  into  the  metal  of  the  shell.  Great 
simplicity,  accuracy,  and  strength  are  the 
crowning  merits  of  this  gun. 
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For  siege  purposee,  for  attacks  on  fortifica-  Brooke,  one  of  their  artillery  officers.    It  seems 

tions  by  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type,  and  for  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Blakely 

naval  conflicts  requiring  great  weight  of  metal,  (English)  and  Tread  well  guns,  and  is  hooped 

the  Government  have  adopted  the  Rodman  with  iron  or  steel  bands  closely  adherent  to 

guns  of  8,  10, 13, 15  and  20-inch  caliber,  and  the  cannon,  not  merely  at  the  seat  of  the 

the  Dahlgren  of  9,  10  and  11-inch  caliber,  the  oharge,  but  along  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Girard, 

latter  exclusively  for  the  navy.    Both  these  aFrenohwriter  formerly  resident  in  this  conn- 

guns  are  smooth  bores,  though  a  very  few  of  try,  and  who  has,  since  the  war,  viMtedOharles- 

the  Dahlgrens  have  been  rifled.    The  Rodman  ton,  describes  it  as  follows :   "  An  attentive 

gun,  named  after  Migor  Rodman  of  the  reg-  observer  would  not  fail  to  remark  the  circular 

ular  army,  who  is  the  inventor  and  superintend-  bands  dosely  united  to  the  piece,  and  which 

ent  of  its  manufacture,  is  of  iron,  cast  hollow,  are  destined  to  give  a  better  resisting  force. 

and  the  core  is  kept  cool  during  the  casting  With  regard  to  its  rifling  it  is  on  the  system 

by  a  oonstaut  stream  of  cold  water  passing  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  grooves.     The 

through  it.  projectiles  are  of  forged  (wrought)  iron.  Those 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  1  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  were  adapt- 
eaoh  size,  the  service  charge,  and  the  weight  ed  to  7-inoh  guns.  Their  form  is  elongated, 
of  the  solid  shot  thrown  by  each :  cylindrical  nearly  their  entire  length,  with  the 
exception  of  the  front  part,  which  is  slightly 

BiM  of  cfln.       weisbL    Serrica  oharfe.  woight  of  ■oil*  Bbot.  oomcsl  aud  rouidcd  off  at  its  periphery.    The 

EighMnoh 9,340  ibi.     10  lb*.  65  ibfc  two  extremities  are  verticaL    The  hinder  part 


WeisbL 

Serrico  oharge. 

9,340  llM. 

16,400    '* 

38,000    »' 

49,000    " 

110,000    «• 

10  Ibft. 
18     " 
80    •* 
60    " 
100    " 

Ton-inoh 16,400  '*       18   "              128   "  which  presents  itself  to  the  breech  of  the  pieoo 

rmeen-?;'")?^'  S'Sm  «       w  "              «S   «  ^«*™  «^  ^^   circumference   a   bell-mouthed 

Twenty-inch!.'!  ualooo  **  |  100  " 1,000   »  groovc,  and  receives  a  copper  ring  whose  ends 

nearly  meet  at  the  end  of  the  projectile.    The 

Of  the  9, 10  and  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  804  projectile  has  bands  of  copper  running  round  it, 

had  been  made  since  the  war  commenced,  to  one  about  four  inches  from  the  front,  and  the 

Nov.  Ist,  1868,  and  about  200  more  were  to  be  other  dose  to  the  hinder  part    These  bands 

furnished  by  the  close  of  the  year.     Of  the  alone  are  destined  to  take  the  rifling  of  the 

Rodman  guns,  the  number  has  been  over  2,000.  piece.    The  mean  length  of  tiiese  projectiles  is 

The  first  of  the  20-inch  guns  was  cast  in  Pitts-  19  inches,  their  posterior  diameter  0|V?f>  their 

burg,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1864,  after  anterior  diameter  d-|^,  and  tiieir  weight  from 

many  months  of  preparation  for  its  casting  and  116  to  120  lbs.    At  a  distance  of  260  yards, 

finishing.    The  Roaman  and  Dahlgren  guns  and  with  a  charge  of  12  lbs.  of  powder,  -they 

are  all  cast  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Parrotts  at  penetrated  four  iron  plates  of  two  inches  each, 

West  Poiat.  backed  with  18  inches  of  oak,  the  whole  fixed 

For  field  service  the  ten  and  twenty-pound  against  a  clayey  diff." 
Parrott,  the  brass  twelve-pounders  (Napoleons,  The  form  and  material  of  the  projectiles  for 
as  they  are  generally  called),  and  for  light  rifled  ordnance  have  been  a  matter  of  profound 
artillery  the  sted  cannon  manufactured  by  study  and  research  wiUi  numerous  inventors. 
Xrupp,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Wiard  guns,  are  aU  The  Government,  after  a  great  number  of  care- 
in  use,  though  the  preference  is  given  to  the  fnl  and  tJioroogh  trials,  has  given  the  prefer- 
first  three.  The  Wiard  gun  is  a  breech  loader,  ence  to  the  inventions  of  four  manufacturers, 
with  a  long  and  slender  barrel,  except  at  the  viz. :  the  Parrott,  Shenkl,  Hotohkiss  and  Saw- 
breech,  which  is  very  bulky^  and  composed  of  yer  projectiles,  while  a  fifth,  the  Roberts  shot, 
successive  layers  of  hard  and  soft  metals.  sheu,  and  musket  cartridge,  is  receiviujg  ex- 
Mortars  of  larger  size  than  had  ever  before  amination  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  intro- 
been  used  for  siege  purposes  on  this  continent  duced  into  the  service.  The  Parrott  projectile, 
have  been  tried  during  the  existing  war,  and  whether  shell  or  shot,  is  long,  pointed  at  the 
from  floating  carriages — mortar  schooners,  anterior  extremity,  and  of  smaller  circumfer- 
They  lack  precision  when  thus  employed,  and  ence  in  the  centra  than  at  either  extremity, 
though  they  accomplished  some  good  purposes  The  base  alone  fits  dosdy  to  the  bore  of  the 
in  the  various  instances  in  which  they  were  cannon,  and  has  a  ring  o^  soft  brass  or  a  cup 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  they  eflfect  of  the  same  metal,  which  by  the  expansive 
so  much  less  than  the  cannon  of  the  same  force  of  the  gas  of  the  projecting  charge,  is 
caliber,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  gen-  ^ven  into  the  grooves  to  an  extent  snfllcient 
erally  employed  in  the  fhture.  Two  sizes  were  to  give  it  the  rotary  motion,  and  the  extensive 
adopted,  10-inch  and  IS-ineh,  requiring  service  range  of  the  rifle.  The  Hotchkiss  and  Sfiwyer 
charges  of  10  and  20  pounds  of  powder,  and  projectiles  use  a  metallic  alloy  of  lead  and  an- 
throwing  a  projectile  weighing  100  and  200  timonyasa  jacket  to  be  forced  into  the  grooves 
lbs.  respectively.  The  10-inch  mortars  weighed  of  the  rifled  ordnance,  and  the  Shenkl  missile 
0,500  lbs.,  and  the  Id-inch  17,000  lbs.  Of  the  applies  papier  roach6  to  the  same  purpose.  In 
latter  200  had  been  cast  previous  to  Novem-  all  three,  the  softer  material  is  driven  upon  the 
her  Ist,  1868.  tapering  spindle  of  the  iron  which  forms  the 
The  Confederates  have  introduced  a  new  body  of  the  projectile,  from  its  ])osterior  por- 
rifled  gun  into  their  service,  invented  by  Oapt.  tion,  by  the.  force  of  the  expansion  produced 
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hj  the  Igmtion  of  the  powder,  and  held  there  or  injured  by  the  discharge  of  the  gas  at  the 

hj  shoulders  projeeting  from  the  iron  itself,  breech  of  the  gnn.    The  inventor  has  endeav- 

and  the  rotary  motion  is  thus  imparted  nearer  ored  to  obviate  the  objections  to  this  by  fnr- 

the  centre  of  gravity  than  in  the  Parrott  pro-  niahing  two  extra  vent  pieces  to  every  gun ; 

Jectile.    The  Roberts  projectile  has  a  core  of  bnt  these  prove  insufficient.  There  is  consider- 

iron  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  posterior  end,  able  emission  of  gas  at  the  breech,  and  this 

with  a  shoulder  near  the  anterior  extremity,  is  sometimes  attended  with  danger.    The  mode 

and  tibe  soft  metal  Qesd  and  antimony)  whidbi  of  rifling  is  what  is  called  the  fluted  bore ;  the 

forms  the  jacket  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  number  of  grooves  varying  from  eight  in  the 

render  the  projectile  cylindrical  in  form,  and  is  three-pounders,  to   seventy-six   in   the  hun- 

forced  forward  by  the  action  of  the  gas  so  as  dred-pounder  or  seven-inch  gun.    The  projec- 

to  check  all  windage  and  make  the  anterior  tile,  which  after  almost  innumerable  experi- 

portion  of  the  projectile  heaviest.  The  inventor  ments,  he  has  adopted,  is  nearly  a  plain  cylinder 

tiaims  for  it  better  range,  less  deflection,  no  with  almost  flat   or  slightly  rounded   ends, 

danger  of  stripping,  and  economy  of  cost  of  the  coated  with  lead,  which  in  firing  enables  it  to 

missile  itself,  and  of  wear  or  injury  to  the  gun.  take  the  form  of  the  grooves,  and  thus  prevent 

His  shell  projectile,  constructed  extemfdly  in  windage.    Nearly  8,000  of  his  guns  have  been 

the  same  way,  is  a  percussion  shell,  for  which  manu£ctured  by  the  British  Government  since 

he  claims  safety  from  accidental  explosion,  and  1858,  at  an  expense  of  about  18  millions  of  dol- 

certainty  of  explosion  at  the  moment  of  impact,  lars,  and  in  spite  of  his  numerous  improvements 

The  attention  of  inventors  has  also  been  di-  and  changes  in  them,  his  friend  and  assistant, 
rected  to  the  adaptation  of  ordnance  to  firing  Mr.  Anderson,  now  the  su]>erintendent  of  the 
under  water  either  from  ships  or  from  sub*  Gkivemment  Ordnance  Works  at  Woolwich, 
marine  batteries,  thus  destroying  the  immn-  states  that  *^  they  are  still  very  bad  in  many 
nity  which  war  vessels  were  supposed  to  particulars.^'  The  objections  to  them  are  that 
ei\|oy  from  iiijuries  by  shot  striking  them  flsir  they  are  weak  and  will  not  bear  a  heavy  charge 
below  the  water  line.  Experiments  have  been  of  powder,  that  their  range  is  not  as  long  as 
made  on  this  subject  both  in  England  and  the  that  of  other  guns,  end  their  initiaJ  velocity 
United  States,  and  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  less ;  that  they  are  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  the 
that  a  ship  of  war  could  carry  her  entire  arma-  old  smooth-bore  guns  of  even  smaller  caliber  in 
ment  below  the  water-line,  and  by  firing  under  their  power  of  penetrating  iron  plates  at  short 
water  speedily  sink  any  war  vessel  now  afloat,  range,  and  that  the  projectile  strips  off  its  lead 
As  yet  no  vessel  has  been  constructed  to  do  almost  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  gun,  thus 
this,  but  two  submarine  batteries,  destined  to  endangering  in  many  histances  the  troops  en- 
be  navigated  under  water,  and  to  make  their  gaged  near  it.  These  objections  have  proved 
attacks  upon  ships  of  war  without  becoming  so  serious,  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  has 
visible  themselves,  have  been  commenced  in  recently  invented  a  new  gun  on  the  shunt 
this  country,  though  neither  is  yet  completed,  principle  of  rifling,  that  is,  with*  two  sets  of 
One  of  these  was  planned,  and  partly  finished,  grooves,  one  for  the  admission  of  the  projectile 
by  the  late  Mi^or  E.  B.  Hunt,  and  it  was  from  (his  new  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader),  and  the  other 
the  eflfect  of  t^e  gases  generated  by  firing  those  by  which,  bemg  rammed  home,  it  roust 
under  water  that  he  fell  and  met  with  the  pass  out  when  the  gun  is  discharged,  the  latter 
injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death.  fitting  closely,  and  having  a  shorter  "turn" 

In  Great  Britain,  the  rifled  ordnance  most  in  than  his  previous  gun,  and  the  projectile  being 
favor  has  been  the  Armstrong  gun,  Whit-  entirely  of  wrought  iron.  This  gun,  of  which 
worth's  gun,  and  the  Blakely  gun.  Other  in-  he  has  great  hopes,  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
venters,  especially  Hr.  Bashley  Britten.  Mr.  into  the  service.  Sir  William  Armstrong  has 
Lynall  Thomas,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Hadden,  Com-  also  invented  a  shell  built  up  of  a  great  number 
mander  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Navy^  and  Mr.  of  segments  of  cast  iron  cemented  together 
Westley  Richards  (the  celebrated  rifle  manu-  with  lead,  and  containing  a  bursting  charge, 
facturer),  have  taken  out  patents  for  projeo-  which  has  been  highly  extolled,  but  is  said  in 
tiles.  The  Armstrong  ^un,  though  adopted  practice  to  be  liable  to  burst  prematurely, 
by  the  War  Department  m  1868,  and  being,  to  Whitworth's  gun  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
the  present  time,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  original  and  ingenious  application  of  the  scien- 
only  rifled  cannon  in  either  the  army  or  navy  tific  principles  of  gunnery  to  the  construction 
service,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  will  prob-  of  oMnance  yet  attempted.  He  had  become 
ably  be  discarded  before  long.  The  gun  Is  distinguished  as  early  as  1854  for  the  adapta- 
built  up  by  a  welded  coil  of  iron,  either  with  tion  of  a  new  principle  to  the  construction  of 
or  without  an  inner  tube  of  steel,  and  hoope  the  rifle  and  its  projectile ;  and  in  185t  com- 
of  coiled  iron  are  shrunk  over  this  coil.  It  is  menced  applying  the  same  principle  to  ord- 
a  breech  loader,  and  the  vent  pieces  are  sep-  nance,  though  in  a  desultory  way,  as  he  had 
arate  and  must  be  lifted  out  or  slid  on  one  side  no  intention  at  that  time  of  becoming  a  manu- 
after  each  discharge.  This  vent  piece  is  very  ilu»tnrer  of  cannon.  The  principles  which  he 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  its  adaptation  to  applied  to  ordnance  construction  were  the  hex- 
its  place  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  it,  as  agonal  form  of  the  bore,  and  the  rapid  turn  of 
'well  as  the  breech  screws,  is  often  blown  out  the  rifling  (one  revolution  in  ten  inches  in  his 
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larger  pieces).  The  tenn  hexagonal  as  ap*  passed ;  the  three-ponnder,  in  the  experiment 
plied  to  the  bore,  though  nearly,  is  not  ab-  at  Boathport^  having  thrown  its  shot,  at  an  an- 
solutely  accurate,  as  the  angles  were  a  little  gle  of  85°,  to  a  distance  of  9,688  yards,  and  his 
rounded.  The  projectiles  which  he  invented  twelve-pounder,  a  projectile  10,300  yards  or 
were  also  peculiar  in  form  and  character.  They  nearly  six  miles.  The  Wbitworth  shell  has, 
were  of  steel  or  **  homogeneous  iron,"  which  however,  proved  the  cA^/*  Wotwore  of  his  inven- 
is  a  mild  steel,  and  is  extensively  used  by  tions  in  connection  with  firearms.  The  power 
Xrupp,  of  Prussia,  for  oannon«  In  form  they  of  his  projectiles  to  penetrate  iron  plates  of 
were  hexagonal,  with  a  twist  corresponding  four  and  a  half  or  five  and  a  half  indies,  when 
to  the  turn  of  the  bore ;  at  first  the  anterior  fired  from  his  seven-inch  gun  even  at  a  dia- 
end  was  oval  or  rounded  at  its  extremity,  but  tance  of  800  yards,  was  fully  demonstrated ; 
when  the  penetration  of  iron  plates  with  ord*  but  it  was  objected  that  they  could  only  punch 
nance  projectiles  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  a  round  hole  through  the  walls  of  the  iron* 
necessity,  he  made  the  head  or  front  flat,  with  olad  vessels  which  could  easily  be  pluggedi 
the  edge  a  little  raised  and  sharp.  The  hex*  Thereupon  Mr.  Whitworth  demonstrated  that 
agonal  surfaces  were  slightly  hollowed  to  give  this  cylindrical  flat-fronted  projectile  could  be 
the  projectile  more  steadiness  of  motion.  At  a  fired  through  the  water  without  deflection  or 
later  period  he  still  further  improved  both  its  such  obstruction  of  its  velocity  as  to  prevent 
steadiness  and  range  very  greatly  by  making  it  its  penetrating  the  hull  of  any  ship  far  below 
taper  toward  the  posterior  end,  giving  it  lines  the  water  iine.  He  also  undercook,  what  other 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  ii  ship  of  the  inventors  pronoanced  impossible,  to  make  a 
new  modeL  These  projectiles  have  sometimes  shell  which  should  penetrate  five  or  six  inches 
made  as  many  as  60,000  rotations  per  minute,  of  iron  armor,  and  then  explode  inside  the  ves- 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Whitworth  did  not  at  first  seL  For  this  purpose  he  made  his  shell  of  the 
intend  to  become  a  manufacturer  of  cannon,  same  material  as  his  shot  (homogeneous  iron). 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  ordnance  offi-  with  a  heavy  flat  front,  and  in  the  cavity  placed 
cers  he  made  several  brass  pieces  on  his  prin-  his  charge  of  powder  or  other  explosive  mate* 
ciple,  the  brass  blocks  being  furnished  to  him  rial,  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  flannel.  No 
by  the  department,  and  subsequently  some  percussion  cap  or  fuse  was  required,  the  im- 
pieces  from  cast-iron  blocks,  which,  however,  pact  of  the  shell  upon  the  iron  plating  produc* 
burst  after  a  few  trials,  cast-iron  cannon  made  ing  a  condensation  of  the  iron,  accompanied 
by  boring  proving  too  weak  for  the  severe  with  such  disengagement  of  heat  as  was  snffi- 
strain  required  from  rifled  pieces.  The  Ord*  dent  to  explode  Uie  shell,  while  the  flannd 
nance  Department  having  committed  themselves  acted  as  a  time  fuse  to  delay  the  explosion  till 
folly  to  Sir  William  Armstrong's  guns,  refused,  the  shell  had  passed  into  the  vessd.  The  ad- 
with  some  rudeness,  to  have  anything  more  vantage  of  this  method  of  making  shells,  if  it 
to  do  with  Mr.  Whitworth's  rifled  ordnance ;  could  be  accomplished  without  impairing  their 
and  as  he  believed  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  formidable  qualities,  was  obvious,  for  they 
best  principles  for  the  construction  of  rifled  could  be  transported  widiout  danger,  and  the 
guns,  he  resolved  to  go  into  their  manafacture,  numerous  serious  disasters  resulting  from  their 
and  eventually  convince  the  Government  of  acddental  explosion  could  be  avoided.  In  a 
the  error  they  had  made.  The  question  of  what  succession  of  experiments  made  upon  the  War- 
was  the  best  material  for  ordnance  was  the  first  rior  target  at  Shoeburyness,  this  shell  acoom* 
to  be  decided,  and  having  tested  in  his  jnrevious  plished  all  that  its  inventor  promised,  penetrat- 
experiments  brass  and  cast  iron,  neither  of  ing  the  target  with  its  wooden  backings,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  requisite  when  by  experiment  the  requisite  number  of 
tenacity  and  strength,  he  fixed  upon  "  homo-  piles  of  flannel  for  enveloping  the  charge  was 
geneous  iron,"  a  mild  steel,  as  combining  the  determined,  exploding  with  terrific  force  be- 
two  qualities  of  hardness  and  toughness  in  the  hind  the  target. 

requisite  proportion,  and  at  the  same  time  per-        The  Blakely  gun  has  a  steel  tube  for  its  core, 

mitting  the  gun  to  be  much  lighter  than  if  thickest  about  the  centre  of  the  gun,  tapering 

made  of  cast  iron.    His  guns  were  hooped  with  externally  toward  the  butt  and  muzzle,  an^ 

steel  through  their  whnle  length,  the  hoops  be-  upon  this  hoops  of  iron  in  successive  layers  are 

ing  forced  on  cold  by  hydraulic  pressure ;  back  driven.    The  form  of  his  projectiles  we  have 

of  the  trunnions  were  three  layers  of  hoops,  not  seen,  but  they  are  said  to  be  constructed 

Recognizing  the  advantages  of  breech-loading,  on  mathematical  principles,  and  their  rotation, 

he  constructed  his  guns  to  load  equally  well  like  that  of  the  Whitworth  projectile,  is  very 

from  the  breech  or  muzzle,  but  without  any  rapid.    These  guns  have  been  constrncted  of 

chamber  at  the  breech  for  the  expansion  of  the  very  large  caliber,  and  ar  considerable  number 

gases,  which  was  not  needful,  as  his  projectile  of  them  have  been  imported  by  the  Gonfled- 

did  not  change  size  or  form  from  firing.    The  crates^  with  whom,  however,  they  are  not  now 

bore  was  of  the  same  size  throughout.    The  in  £&vor,  owing  to  their  liability  to  burst.   The 

construction  of  the  breech  was  very  simple,  British  Government  ordered  from  the  inventor, 

and  there  was  no  jiecessity  for  a  separate  vent  in  Jan.,  1864,  an  800-pounder  cannon  which  is 

piece,  as  in  the  Armstrong  gan.    The  range  to  be  tested  to  destruction,  and  four  others  are 

and  accuracy  of  these  guns  have  never  been  sur-  to  be  manufactured  on  his  plans  at  Woolwich* 
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The  French  eanam  rwyha  or  rifle  gnus  are 
not  of  large  caliber,  nor  have  they  so  ex- 
tended a  range  as  our  Parrott  gnns  or  the 
Whitworth  cannon.  Both  their  field  and 
siege  gnns  are  made  of  brass  and  have  six 
grooves,  each  -f}^  of  an  hich  wide,  bj*  A  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  projectile  has  twelve  buttons, 
six  at  the  shonlder,  and  six  at  the  base,  one  of 
each  sliding  in  each  groove.  The  gnn  is  mns* 
zle-loading.  The  initial  velocity  of  the  rifled 
gnn  is^  1,218  feet  per  second,  and  that  of  the 
smooth-bore  12*poniMler  Napoleon  1,476  feet 
per  second,  but  at  656  yards  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  from  the  rifle  exceeds  that  from  the 
smooth-bore  gnn.  The  following  table  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  concerning  each 
class  of  the  French  rifled  cannon. 


Siege. 


Caliber 

Length  of  bore 

Length  In  calibers. .... 

Totfd  length 

Weight .: 

Preponderance 

Diameter  of  projeotflo 
Weight  of  aheli  emptr 
TTeightof  BheUAilL... 

Charge..* 

P<^nt-b1aiik  range 

Extreme  range 


MooDtBla. 

Field. 

8.4  in. 

8.4  ia 

81.59  " 

65.12  " 

9.58" 

1R.57  " 

87.8  " 

68.       » 

231  lbs. 

728  lbs. 

88  '' 

97     ** 

8.88  !n. 

a881n. 

8.16  lbs. 

&16Ib<. 

8.S3    " 

8.83  " 

1.21    ^ 

1.21  " 

647    yds. 

(47  7d& 

4^74     " 

•  •  «  • 

4.76  in. 

71.46  *• 

15.25  »• 

7a62   " 

1^68  Iba. 

176    ** 

4.69  in. 

25.8*  Iba. 
2.65   " 
647  7d& 
6,662    - 


Thns  theilt  largest  siege  gnn  is  abont  eqtriva^ 
lent  to  onr  Parrott  80-pounder,  thongh  consid- 
erably lighter  than  that  gnn.  The  ironclads 
of  the  first  class  have  100-ponnder  pivot  gnns, 
bnt  their  officers  say  that  these  cannot  be  fired 
in  a  rongh  sea,  and  are  a  failure. 

The  use  of  gnn  cotton  instead  of  gunpowder 
for  rifled  ordnance  is  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention, both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Ans- 
tria,  and  a  commission  of  scientific  experts 
in  England  have  been  investigating  its  com- 
parative value  for  two  years  past,  and  have 
made  partial  reports.  Its  advantages  are  said 
to  be,  that  it  produces  no  smoke ;  &at  it  does 
not  foul  the  gun ;  that  its  explosion  can,  by  the 
mechanical  arrangement  or  plaiting  of  its  fibres, 
be  regulated  and  adjusted  to  any  required  ve- 
locity, from  one  foot  per  second  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  per  second ;  that  it  occupies  fiur  less 
space  than  gunpowder,  100  lbs.  occupying  only 
four  cubic  i^et,  while  the  same  weight  of  gun- 
powder occupies  1,981  cubic  feet;  that  the 


same  wei^  produced  move  than  ttoev  itmm 
the  number  of  cnbio  flMt  of  ^as,  and'cetusequeBi^ 
ly  an  equivalent  charge  need  ba  but  one  third 
of  the  weight.  The  recoil  is  alio  stated  t»  bs 
reduced  in  the  pn^ortum  of  di8.  Tb»  »»• 
nipulation  of  gnn  cotton  requhesmore  sdontifio 
skill,  and  more  care  than  gunpowder,  ssdi,  in 
inexperienced  .hands,  it  is  more  jdan^erooa  If 
these  objeedons  can  be  obviated,  it  will  ecme 
into  more  general  use.  A  new  substitute  for 
gunpowder  has  been  reoent^hron^  forward, 
which  promises  fairly.  It  is  aoBq>osed  of 
starch  treated  with  acids,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  for  producing  gnn  cotlx)n« 

OREGON  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wash- 
ington Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Oolumbia  river  and  the  46tii  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  east  by  a  line  firom  the  month 
of  the  Owyhee  river,  due  south  to  the  paraitoi 
of  42^  north ;  south  along  said  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  west  by  the  Padfio  Ocean.  Its 
area  is  abont  102,606  square  miles,  or  120,B20,- 
000  acres.  The  capital  is  Balem«  Population 
estimated  at  66,000. 

The  following  measurement  of  rains  was 
taken  at  Fort  Umpqua,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Oregon,  in  the  months  of  the  respective 
years:  the  snow  which  fell  is  incJaded,  and  the 
amonnts  are  expressed  in  im^es  and  hun- 
dredths: 


X0RTH8. 

1867-58 

1858-69 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-92 

October. 

November... 
December... 

Juraary 

February.... 
March 

T<itn]«. 

9.10 

a46 

12.60 

11.70 

ia40 

7.80 
51.06 

105 

8.17 

14.69 

9.0S 

15^ 

1445 

68.79 

SiM) 
8.55 
4.75 
7.05 

6.n 

4.20 
8989 

5.95 
11.09 

&78 
IIJW 
10.49 

7.40 

6M6 

8.98 

18.05 

18.95 

&21 

6.09 

16.89 

71.60 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
rainy  days  during  the  twelve  mohths  ending 
March  81  st,  1863.  It  includes  all  rainy  days, 
whether  it  rained  dl  of  the  day,  or  only  a  part, 
and  also  all  days  on  which  snow  fell : 


April 

May, 

Jnne, 

July 

August, 

Bepcember, 

October, 


1862. 

u 

M 


.18 
.16 
.11 
.  9 
.  6 
.  0 
.  6 


November, 

December, 

Jaaiuvy, 

February, 

March, 


1862. 


....  8 

....22 
aI^B.  ...  .••*«■ 

...  ■  ....  m^ 

*  18 


Total. 


.140 


For  the  condition  of  the  local  institutions  of 
the  State,  ue  Annual  GroLOPiSniA,  1869. 


PEASE,  Calvin,  D.D.,  on  American  olergy* 
man,  born  in  Canaan,  Litchfield  county.  Conn., 
August  12th,  1818;  died  at  Bnrlington,  Yt, 
Sept.  17th,  1868.  His  parents  were  both  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  his  early  training  was  jn* 
diclous  and  eminently  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  purity  of  character  which 
marked  his  maturer  years.  In  November, 
1826,  his  family  remoYcd  to  Charlotte,  Vt., 
where  he  was  occupied  upon  his  father's  fkrm 
nntil  1832,  when  he  entered  Hinesbnrgh  Acad^ 
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emy,  to  fit  for  college,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year  entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  at 
Burlington.  Here  he  at  once  took  a  high  po- 
sition, which  he  maintained  tp  the  end  of  his 
college  oeurse.  He  graduated  in  1888,  and 
irom  that  time  nntil  1842  was  employed  as 
principal  in  the  academy  at  MontpeHer.     In 

1841  he  delivered  the  master's  oration  at  Bur- 
lington, and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.    In 

1842  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
associate  literary  societies  of  the  University,. 
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and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  professor-  The  entire  force  which  Pennsylvania  baa 
ship  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  languages  in  that  contributed  to  the  Federal  armies  is  as  followa: 
institatioD.    He  continned  in  this  position  nn-  Under  the  call  of  April  16th,  1861,  twenty- 
til  December,  1856,  when  he  was  elected  to  five  regiments,  consisting  of  20,979  men,  for 
succeed  Dr.  Worthington  Smith,  as  president,  three  months.     They  were  mustered  out  of 
Late  in  the  period  of  his  professorship  he  was  service  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Winooski  Under  the  act  of  Oongrees  of  July  22d,  1861, 
Association.    Though  he  had  not  made  the-  four  independent  regiments  of  4,711  officers 
ology  a  systematic  study,  yet  he  was  urged  to  and  men,  for  three  years, 
this  step  by  his  friends,  who  knew  his  rare  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
abUity  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  his  eminent  of  May  15th,  1861,  the  ^^  reserve  volunteer 
qualifications,  spiritual   and    intellectual,  for  corps,^'  comprisiDg  thirteen  regiments  of  in- 
usefulness  in  the  pulpit.    At  the  commence-  femtry,  one  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery, 
ment,  in  1856,  he  was  inaugurated  as  presi-  consisting  of  15,866  men,  and  called  into  the 
dent  of  the  University,  and  a  few  weeks  later  service  of  the  United  States  by  requisition  of 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Federal  Government,  July  22d,  1861. 
Middlebury  Ooll&ge,  Yt.     During  his  pres-  Seventy-three  regiments,  containing  89,048 
idency  he  received  varions  marks  of  apprecia-  men,  raised  on  requisitions  of  the  Premdent 
tion  and  regard,  among  which  were  his  ap-  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  22d,  1861,           1 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Board  together  with  organizations  authorized  by  the 
of  Education,  at  its  organization  in  1856,  and  War  Department  to  be  raised  by  individuals  in 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Vermont  the  State,  idl  for  tiiree  years. 
Teachers'  Association  the  same  year,  both  of  Under  the  call  of  July  7th,  1862,  forty-six 
which  offices  he  held  until  he  left  the  State,  regiments,  including  eighteen  nine-months  reg- 
and  by  his  activity  and  usefulness  in  these  iments,  the  others  being  for  three  years,  con- 
positions  had  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  taining  in  total  40,888  men. 
present  highly  successful  educational  policy  of  Recruits  forwarded  to  the  three-years  regi- 
that  State.    Li  November,  1861,  he  received  a  ments,  9,259  men.  Enlistments  in  organizations 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  of  other  States  and  in  the  regular  army  esti- 
church  in  Bochester,  New  York,  which,  in  mated  at  5,000  men. 

consideration  of  the  demands  of  his  health,  and  Fifteen  regiments  organized  under  the  draft 

the  claims  of  his  family,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  ordered  by  the   President  from  the  militia, 

to  accept.  ^  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  August  4th,  1862,  and  containing  15,100  men, 

Bochester  in  January,  1862,  and  in  Hay  was  for  nine  months,  when  they  were  mustered  out 

installed  as  pastor  of  the  church.    The  period  of  service.    Thus  the  total  force  furnished  to 

of  his  ministry  here,  though  short,  was  emi-  Dec.  81st,  1862,  was  200,886. 

nentiy  successful  and  happy,  embraci^  the  During  the  year  1863  the  only  fully  organized 

most  interesting  portion  of  his  life.     Within  regiment  for  three  years  put  into  service  from 

these  few  months  he  did  his  greatest  and  best  the  State  was  the  19th  cavalry.    To  regiments 

work,  for  which  all  his  previous  life,  labor  in  service  4,458  recruits  have  been  forwarded, 

and  experience  were  but  the  preparation,  and  All  other  regiments  and  commands  have  gone 

it  was  their  fitting  crown  and  reward.    During  into  service  for  a  shorter  period,  and  were  en- 

the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  elected  a  mem-  gaged  in  the  new  military  departments  into 

ber  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  which  the  State  was  divided  on  June  9th,  1863. 

Philadelphia.     Dr.  Pease  left  many  valuable  In  the  department  of  Monongahela  five  regi- 

manuscnpts  and  sermons,  but  published  only  a  ments  of  ninety-days  militift.  and  one  company 

few.    His  earliest  published  work  was  a  "Dis-  of  artillery  and  one  of  cavalry  were  organized, 

course  on  the  Import  and  Value  of  the  Popular  containing  8,760  officers  and  men.    Four  com- 

Lectnring  of  the  Day,"  delivered  before  tiie  mands,  containing  1,416  officers  and  men,  were 

literary  societies  of  the  University  of  Vermont  also  organized  for  six-months  United  States 

(1842).    Subsequentiy  he  published  in  the  Bib-  service. 

liothecaSacra "Classical Studies" (July,  1852);  In   the   department   of  the   Susquehanna 

"  The  Distinctive  Idea  of  Preaching"  (1858);  twenty-three  regiments  and  one  battalion  of 

"Characteristics  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul-  three-months  militia,  one  battalion  of  cavalry, 

pit,"  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Bhe-  and  four  batteries,  with   several  unattached 

torical  Society  of  Anbum  Theological  Seminary  'companies,  comprising  21,292  officers  and  men, 

(1838);  "The  Idea  of  the  New  England  Col-  were  raised.    For  United  States  six-months 

lege  and  its  Power  of  Culture,"  delivered  at  service  commands,  containingd,068  officers  and 

his  inauguration  as  president  of  the  University  men,  were  organized.  A  force  of  "emergency  " 

(1856);  Address  before  the  Medical  Depart-  militia  was  also  organized,  containing  7,062 

ment  of  the  University  (1856) ;  Baccalaureate  officers  and  men.    Thus  the  force  raised  in  the 

Sermons,  1856, 1857,  1859,  1860;  and  a  num-  department  of  Monongahela  was  6,166;  and  in 

ber  of  occasional  sermons.  the  Susquehanna,  31,&2. 

PENNSYLVANIA.    For  the  details  of  the  Five  regiments  of  colored  troops  have  been 

invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  recruited  in  the  State.    They  compose  the  Sd, 

army,  boo  Aekt  Opsbation&  6th,  8th,  22d  and  25th  United  States  regulars. 
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The  revenue  and  espenditnre  of  the  State  ahall  always  be  paid  in  specie  or  its  equiva- 

for  the  year  1863,  were  as  follows :  lent.^^    This  is  the  law  at  present   Tlie  taxable 

REYxiruK.  property  of  Pennsylvania  is  as  follows : 

Ordinary  receipts $3,959,438  61     Beal  and  personal  estate $595,591,994 

MUoellaneuan 980,013  04  - ! 

Tax  noaflMment $1,646,648  04 

Total $4,280,461  66  i  mUl  tax 204,850  72 

On  hand  November,  1882 2,172,844  10  $1,840,608  66 

Other 067,768  68  An  election  was  held  in  the  State  on  the 

rpQj^        $13106406  8®^°^  Tuesday  of  October,  for  the  choice  of  a 

JTovemW^J'i868^^^^^^^^^■.'.V.'.^^^^^^"**V,'■'.".  2,147,881  70  governor,  one  third   of  the  senate  and  the 

The  excess  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  Assembly  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  judge  of  the 

made  up  from  the  balance  on  hand.   The  State  Supreme  Court. 

debt  was  as  follows,  on  Dec.  1st,  1863:  ^^  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 

Fended  debt*  viz. :  Harrisburg,  on  July  1st,  and  nominated  George 

0  per  cent,  loana,  ordinaiy..$    400,630  00  "W.  Woodward  for  governor,  and  Walter  W. 

J"         u         ;;        '^Ss'SSS  Lowne  for  judge  of.the  supreme  court    The 

! $86^78,816  46  Convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  in 

Unfunded  debt,  viz. :  which  they  declare  that  they  again  renew  their 

£t*^°?fiSti  oS!2^^^^      •isIsS  «  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  and  inasmuch  as  it 

"         *'       uDciaimed..       4,448  88  embodies  the  only  guarantee  for  public  liberty 

Domestic  creditors'  ccrtifl-s          724  82     ^^^  ^  ^  and  private  right,  the  man  who  sneers  at  the 

! *^  Constitution  as  it  is,^^  proves  himself  deficient 

ir.iu      1              *  ,v    «*v  ^o«        •^'tXS'SJ  S  in  the  first  elements  of  patriotism,  and  any  of- 

Mllltary  loan,  per  act  of  May  15th,  1861 8,000,000  00  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^  unwortty  of  piblic 

Public  debt,  December  1st,  1863 $39«406,696  78  Confidence ;  that  amoDg  the  rights  provided  by 

PnbUc debt Decemberlst,  1882 $«>,448,218  82  ^  Constitution^  that  of  security  in  life,  lib- 
Deduct  amount  redeemed  at  the  erty,  and  property,  IS  80  plainly  written  down, 
BtotetreaeuryduriM  the  fiscal  that  any  one  who  can  misunderstand  it,  has 

yenr  ending  Nov.  80,  ^03,  vis. :  -.  x  iSi.          x  t              'a     ^                    vt       x  x- 

6  per  ceut.  stocks... V?.....    $888,400  78  ^^^  fi^  mental  capacity  for  any  public  station; 

H  per  cent,  stodcs. 68,000  00  that  they  have  heard  with  alarm  and  indlgna- 

DSmesSc^iidrtw 'eiVUtf           '1  M  tion  of  the  power  claimed  for  the  President  to 

061,617  04  arrest  citizens  for  the  expresdon  of  honest  opin- 

PnbUc  debt  December  1st,  1868. ^30,406,606  78  *^°^  ^^  ^^  ^^  delegates  t^is  power  to  Oth- 

,  •  «»*,  .TV,  19  ^^  ^  largfi  proportion  of  whom  must,  m  the 
The  redemption  of  $951,617  04  by  the  com-  nature  of  things,  be  incapable  of  wielding  it 
missioner  of  the  military  fUnd  was  in  currency,  honestly  or  wisely ;  that  those  who  attempt  to 
and  gave  rise  to  great  complaints,  particularly  suppress  books  and  newspapers  by  violence, 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  holders  who  had  are  the. enemies  of  a  free  Government;  that 
loaned  specie  and  got  back  not  more  than  two  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  democracy  of  Ohio 
thirds  of  that  value.  The  commissioner  had,  for  the  vindication  they  have  given  to  the  Con- 
however,  no  option  under  the  law.  stitution ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  mag- 
The  interest  on  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  istrate  of  the  State  to  protect  the  State  and 
paid  in  specie.  But  the  funds  are  derived  from  the  people  from  violence,  come  from  whatever 
the  banks,  which  are  required  by  law  to  pay  quarter  it  may ;  that  the  democracy  of  Penn- 
into  the  treasury  their  ratable  proportion  of  ^Ivania  have  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
such  premium  on  gold  as  is  required  to  meet  tlnlon ;  that  they  will  exercise  the  right  to 
die  interest.  By  the  act  of  January  dOth,  consider,  discuss,  ascertain,  and  urge  such 
1868,  the  banks  were  required  to  exchange  a  measures  as  will  be  most  likely  to  keep  the 
sufiScient  amount  of  coin  for  currency,  receiving  whole  Union  together  under  one  Government ; 
in  return  treasury  certificates  pledging  the  that  the  Administration,  in  departing  from  the 
State  faith  to  return  coin  before  March,  1864,  resolution  of  Congress,  has  totally  changed  the 
with  2i  per  cent,  interest.  $1,968,004  coin  grounds  of  the  war,  and  greatly  delayed  a  just 
was  so  obtained,  and  there  is  $41,040  interest  hope  of  an  honorable  peace, 
due  the  banks.  The  State  had  to  pay  $1,018,-  The  Bepublican  or  Union  Convention  as- 
986  preniium  on  the  coin  to  return  it  In  the  sembled  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
years  1837-89,  the  State  was  forced  to  sus-  and  nominated  Governor  Andrew  Curtin  for 
pend  the  payment  of  her  interest  or  pay  in  reflection,  and  Daniel  Agnew  for  jud^e.  The 
paper.  A¥hen  the  difficulty  passed,  the  State,  resolutions  adopted  declare  their  iimexible  pnr- 
by  the  act  of  June  12th,  1840,  appropriated  a  pose  to  be  to  maintain  the  Union  by  every 
sufficient  sum  to  reimburse  her  loanholders  for  necessary  effort,  service,  and  sacrifice ;  that  the 
the  difference  in  value  between  specie  and  the  rebellion  was  without  cause,  and  is  stained  with 
currency  in  which  they  had  been  previously  every  crime;  that  there  can  be  but  two  oarties, 
paid,  and  then  declared  "  that  hereafter  the  one  which  supports,  and  the  other  whicn  crip- 
interest  falling   due  on  Pennsylvania  stocks  pies  the  constituted  authorities;  that  all  en- 
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gaged  in  tbe  rebellion  are  worthj  only  of  pt- 
triodo  hatred,  and  those  who  tolerate  treason 
in  lojal  States  are  doubly  recreant;  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  has  won  for  himself  the  affection 
and  regard  of  the  whole  American  people; 
tk&t  the  Constitation  should  bo  so  amended 
that  soldiers  can  vote ;  thanks  are  tendered  to 
the  sons  of  the  State  in  the  army  and  navy; 
and  that  the  governor,  by  his  eminent  services, 
has  achieved  proud  eminence  among  the  loyal 
States. 

The  ©lection  was  held  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, on  which  day  the  foUowing  letter  appeared 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper : 

Obaic«b»  N.  J^  Ockiber  12th,  1863. 
Mon,  Charl&8  J,  Middle  : 

]>BAB  Sir  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Philadelphia  **  Press/'  asserting  that  I  had 
written  to  the  mana^era  of  a  demooratic  meeting  al 
AlloDtoirn,  diaapproviDg  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  that  if  I  voted  and  spoke  it  would  be  in  favor  oi 
Oovemor  Curtin.  I  am  informed  that  similar  asser- 
tions have  been  made  thronehoat  the  State. 

It  baa  been  my  earnest  endeavor  heretofore  to  avoid 
participation  in  party  politics,  and  I  had  determined 
to  adhere  to  this  course,  bat  it  is  obvioas  that  I  can- 
not longer  maintain  silence  under  such  misrepresenta* 
tions. 

I  therefore  request  you  to  deny  that  I  have  written 
anj  such  letter  or  entertained  any  such  views  as  those 
attributed  to  me  in  tbe  Philadelphia  "  Press/'  and  I 
desire  to  state  clearly  and  distinctly  that,  having;  some 
few  days  ago  had  a  full  conversation  with  ^Tudge 
Woodward,  1  find  that  our  views  agree,  and  I  regard 
his  election  as  covemor  of  Pennsylvania  called  for  by 
the  interests  or  the  nation. 

I  understand  Judge  Woodward  to  be  in  favor  of  tbe 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  all  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  loyal  States,  until  the  military  power  of 
the  rebellion  is  destroyed.  I  understand  him  to  be  of 
tbe  opinion  that,  while  the  war  is  urged  with  all  pos- 
Sible^decision  and  energy,  the  policy  directing  it  should 
be  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  working  no  imuiy  to  private  rij^hts  and 
property,  not  demanded  by  military  necessity,  and 
recognized  by  military  law  among  civilised  nations; 
and,  finally,  I  understand  him  to  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  solejgreat  objects  of  this  war  are  the 
restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  preservation 
of  the  OonStitution,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

Believing  our  opinions  entirely  agree  npon  these 
points,  I  would,  were  it  in  my  power,  give  to  Judge 
Woodward  my  voice  and  my  vote. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  McOLELLAN. 

The  votes  were  given  as  follows : 

Curtin 269,496 

Woodward 254,171 

Migority 15,825 

David  Agnew  was  also  elected  jadge. 
The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 

—        ...  S«ii*te.  Hotti«. 

Republican 17 , 5a 

Democrat..... 16 48 

Some  small  disturbances  occurred  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  in  consequence  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  officers  making  the  enrolment 
preparatory  to  the  draft.  Also  in  the  Lehigh 
county,  at  the  coal  mines,  much  dissatisfaction 
existed  for  a  short  period  in  November.  The 
public  institutions  of  the  State  were  well  sus- 
tained during  the  year. 


A  large  amount  of  olahns  appear  to  have 

frown  out  of  the  raids  of  the  enemy  on  the 
orders  of  the  State.  In  May  and  June,  1861, 
Gen.  Patterson  took  possession  of  considerable 
land  and  ten^nents  in  Franklin  county,  for  the 
use  of  his  troops.  The  Federal  Government 
had  not  paid  these  claims,  and  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Legislature.  Another  dass 
of  claims  arose  in  September,  1862,  when  G«n. 
Longstreet  occupied  Hagentown,  Md.,  and 
threatened  the  Pennsylvania  border.  Horses, 
forage^  and  merchandise  were  then  impressed 
bv  Gen.  Reynolds  for  the  service  of  his  troops. 
Ijiese  didms  were  reported  to  the  Legislature. 
Another  class  arose  from  the  raid  of  Gen.  Stu- 
art, in  October,  1862.  In  his  course,  he  passed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mercersburg,  Bridgeport, 
St.  Thomas,  Ohambersburg,  Fayett^ville,  and 
Greenwood,  in  Franklin  county,  and  through 
Cashtown,  Fairfield,  and  other  places  in  Adams 
county,  seizing  and  destroying  property  along 
the  line  of  his  advance  and  retreat.  Suppos- 
ing the  charges  would  not  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Legidature,  in  April,  or- 
dered the  Dauphin  County  Court  to  appoint 
appraisers  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent claims.  The  appraisers  reported  an  ag- 
gregate of  $118,871  of  damages. 

Other  claims  have  arisen  since  those  above 
mentioned;  some  for  the  purchase  of  horses 
for  the  army  of  Gen.  McOlellan,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  for  which  imperfect  vouchers 
had  been  given ;  others,  from  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Lee^s  army,  covering  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Fulton,  Adams, 
Cumberland,  and  York.  The  amount  is  esti- 
mated at  mUlioDS,  and  if  payment  is  not  made 
by  the  United  States,  it  will  be  urged  upon 
the  State. 

PETIGRU,  Jahes  Louis,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C, 
in  the  early  part  of  1789,  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  March  8d,  1863.  On  his  father's  side  he 
was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  and  his 
maternal  ancestors  formed  part  of  the  Hugue- 
not colony  which  in  1695  sought  refuge  in 
Carolina  from  religious  persecution  in  France. 
His  temperament  exhibited  blended  traits  dT 
these  two  sources  of  origin,  the  Celtic  element, 
however,  predominating.  His  education  was 
completed  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1809,  with  the  first 
honors,  in  a  class  distinguished  for  scholarship, 
and  of  which  many  members  subsequently  gain« 
ed  eminence  in  political  and  professional  life.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
his  native  district,  and  commenced  practice  as 
a  country  lawyer.  His  rising  eminence  aoon 
led  him  into  the  larger  field  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  became  the  leader  of  die 
Charleston  bar.  In  1822  he  succeeded  Robert 
Y.  Hayno  as  Attorney  General  of  t^e  State, 
which  office  he  held  until  1880,  when  he  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  afterward 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Tyler. 

Until  this  period  no  popularity  could  have 
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been  more  decided  or  gratefol  than  that  of  Mr.  public  or  political  controversies;  but  witii  no 

Petigm ;  but  the  two  Bacceeding  years  brought  less  energy  than  he  had  combated  the  herenes 

strife  and  discord  into  the  social  circles  of  South  of  the  nullifiers  thirty  years  previons,  did  he 

Oarolina,  in  consequence  of  her  politick  rela-  declare  his  opinions  against  the  dissolution  of 

tions  with  the  General  Government,  and  the  the  Union ;  and  thia^  so  far  as  can  now  be  ae- 

prospects  lie  nught  have  entertained  of  reachr  eertained^  in  opposition  to  every  other  indi- 

mg  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  were  se*  vidual  of  any  note  in  the  State.    Amidst  such 

riously  imured,  if  not  destroyed.  It  was  during  unanimity  of  opinion  as  then  prevailed  in  South 

the  nullincation  troubles  of  1880-^82  that  he  Carolina,  another  person  in  the  position  of  Mr. 

first  showed  that  strong  attachment  to  the  Fed*  Petigru  might  have  fared  badly ;  but  his  polit- 

eral  Union^  which  became  the  controlling  prin-  ical  ^'  wrong-headless,"  as  it  was  mildly  call- 

ciple  of  his  political  life,  and  from  which,  in  ed,  was  pardoned  in  one  whose  character  was 

the  darkest  nours  of  the  national  crisis,  he  so  deeply  respected,  and  he  remained  in  Oharles- 

never  deviated.    The  people  of  South  Oarolina  ton  until  his  death,  abating  in  no  degree  the 

were  then  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  opinions  he  had  originally  formed,  and  tdenit- 

the  larger,  under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun,  ed  in  the  expression  of  those  oi^ions.    Of  Ms 

McDuffie,  and  Hayne,  insisted  upon  the  con-  unwavering  devotion  to  the  Union,  even  after 

stitutional  right  and  the  necessity  of  applying  the  bombarament  of  Fort  Sumter,  a  remarkable 

the  State  veto  to  the  protective  tariff  bills  of  and  affecting  illustration  isaftorded  in  a  recent* 

Congress.    Mr.  Petigru  took  sides  against  this  ly  published  letter  from  him  to  the  Hon.  Bev<* 

doctrine,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  dated  April  16tb, 

"  Union  and  State  Rights  Party,"  in  company  1861.    "I  came  in,"  he  says,  "  with  the  Con- 

with  William  Drayton,  Daniel  £.  Huger,  Henry  stitution,  whidi  went  into  operation  only  a  few 

E.  Dessaussure,  and  other  distlnguisbed  law-  weeks  before  I  saw  the  ^^t:  and  I  have  ever 

yers,  representing  various  sections  of  the  State,  devoutly  believed  that   Union  is  our  great- 

This  latter  organization,  while  sympathizing  est  interest.    Unfortunately  for  me,  my  ooun- 

with  the  nullifiers  in  tlieir  dislike  of  the  pro*  trymen  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 

tective  system,  and  in  some  of  their  opinions  years,  taken  up  the  idea  that  it  was  a  mistake, 

on  the  subject  of  State  rights,  Joinea  issue  and  that  cotton  is  our  greatest  interest.    Tlie 

with  them  on  the  proposed  remedy  of  nuUi-  universality  of  the  cotton  doctrine,  by  which  I 

fication  by  the  State  veto.    In  this  conflict  of  amsurronnded,  had  no  sort  of  influence  over  my 

opinion  and  doctrine  the  two  parties  were  way  of  thinking,  and  I  have  tiie  misfortune  of 

more  than  once  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.    But  witnessing,  day  by  day,  manifestations  of  en- 

the  nuUiflors  triumphed  ;  the  State  vetoed,  thusiasm  in  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  par- 

by  ordinance,  the  obnoxious  tariff  bill ;  and  the  ticipalaon.  You  may  be  sure,  then,  of  my  ready 

compromise  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  soon  after  restored  and  hearty  ooncurrenoe  in  your  able  and  lucid 

quiet  to  the  country.  argument  against  the  right  of  secession ;  for  ike 

During  the  controversy,  Mr.  Petigru  showed  Union  wouM  be  but  a  precarious  possession  if  it 

himself  an  earnest  and  resolute  worker.  'He  stood  npon  the  mutable  ground  of  the  popular 

wrote  and  spoke  with  vigor  and  eloquence  opinion  of  expediency  from  day  to  day.    In 

throughout  the  campaign,  and  in  periods  of  fact,  if  it  had  been  authoritatively  proclaimed  at 

great  popular  excitement,  when  the  passions  the  time  of  its  adoption  that  it  was  only  bind- 

of  men. could  with  difficulty  be  restrdned,  he  ing  as  long  as  it  received  the  voluntary  adhe* 

was  always  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  fion  of  the  several  States^  it  would  never  have 

excitement,  and  fearless  of  danger.  In  the  sub-  been  adopted  at  all ;  for  the  people  would  have 

sequent  calm  which  followed,  and  the  restora-  Justly  sadd  that  it  was  no  improvement  on  the 

tion  of  a  more  pacific  temper  to  society,  he  Confederacy.  For  the  Confederacy  would  have 

was  probably  one  of  the  last  to  be  forgiven  by  answered  all  its  purposes  if  it  could  have  been 

the  triumphant  party,  his  views  being  consider*  sure  of  the  voluntary  adherence  of  the  several 

ed  antagonistic  to  the  recognition  of  the  sov-  States  to  the  duties  that  were  suknitted  to 

ereignty  of  the  State,  and  identical  with  meas-  their  free  arbitrament    There  is  no  doubt  the 

nres  of  Federal  usurpation.    But  though  politic  men  of  1787  did  undertake  a  new  thing  in  at* 

cally  suspected,  his  talents  and  virtues,  his  tempting  to  divide  the  civil  power  between  the 

ability  as  an  advocate,  and  his  high  social  posi-  Nation  and  the  State,  so  as  to  leave  each  of 

tion  sufficed  to  keep  him  honored  in  the  com*  them  sovereign  within  their  several  spheres 

munity,  and  he  still  remained  without  a  rival  But  our  secessionists  pretend  that  they  did  not 

at  the  bar.    Subsequently  he  served  in  the  mean  it.         *            *            •           »           » 

State  Legislature ;  held  for  a  brief  period  the  '*  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  seema  to 

office  of  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  me  inscrutable.    But  even  if  tiie  Gulf  States 

at  a  time  when  such  a  position  subjected  hun  to  and  South  Oarolina  do  flake  off  forever,  I  will 

popular  odium ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  never  cease  to  witness  with  joy  whatever  in* 

Ms  life  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  codi-  creases  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  United 

fying  the  laws  and  statutes  of  South  Carolina.  States." 

The  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  .     There  is  no  evidence  that  during  the  last  two 

Federal  Union  in  December,  18^0,  found  him  years  of  his  life  he  modified  in  any  degree  the 

too  advanced  in  years  to  take  an  active  part  in  views  herein  expressed. 
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POLAND.— At  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  Partition,  2,886  square  miles,  with  about  5,000,- 

revolntion  on  January  22d,  1863,  the  Kingdom  000  inhabitants.   Bussia  henceforth  exercised  a 

of  Poland,  properly  so  called,  constituted  apart  controlling  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 

of  the  dommionsof'the  emperor  of  Bussia,  con-  nation.    In  order  to  escape  the  approaching 

taining  2,831  geographical  square  miles,  with  doom  of  their  nationality,  the  Polish  Diet  un- 

a  population  (according  to  the  census  of  1859)  dertook  to  reform  their  constitution.     They 

of  4,764,446  inhabitants.    It  was  divided  into  were  encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  king 

the  following  five  goyemments  (provinces) :  of  Prussia;    and  a  new  liberal  constitution, 

OMgrnpUeai  at  muh.  bhaUteto  ib  ISM.  which  gavo  to  tbc  towus  and  to  the  peas- 

yara*^ J^2j  ^'SS^Si  •^te  ft  representation  at  the  Diet  was  pro- 

ISdim::::;:::;::::::::  ^m  mm  claimed  on  May  3d,  1791.    it  was  approved  by 

Aogastovo MU99  623,010  Prussia,  and  eidogized  by  Pox  and  Burke.  The 

P^«^^ "^'^  ^^^^  Government  of  Bussia  protested  against  the 

The  largest  cities  of  the  kingdom  were  War-  right  of  Poland  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  I 

saw,  with  a  population  of  1 62,777  inhabitants  and  made  it  the  pretext  for  commencing  war.  ; 

(in  1861),  Lodz,  29,617,  Lublin,  18,304.    The  Austria  and  Prussia  were  appealed  to,  in  yain, 

total  number  of  towns  was  453,  with  1,164,487  for  help:  both  censured  Poland  for  having 

inhabitants.    The  great  majority  of  the  inhal>it-  changed  her  constitution  without  their  formal 

ants  belonged  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  consent,  took  sides  with  Bussia,  and  with  the 

which  numbers  3,657,140 ;  4,856  were  orthodox  latter,  arranged  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland 

Greeks,  216.967  United  Greeks,  274,707  Prot-  (1798),  which  gave  to  Bussia  4,563  geographical 

estants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Luther-  square  miles,  with  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 

ans),  4,189  Beformed,  1,581  Menonites,  1,451  to  Prussia  1,060  square  miles,  with  1,100,000 

Moravians,  599,875  Israelites.  inhabitants.     The  Diet  was  again  compelled 

The  Polish  Nationality  extends  far  beyond  to  ratify  this  dismemberment  of  the  country, 

the  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.     The  The  remainder  of  the  Polish  Empire,  about 

number  of  Poles,  according  to  Schaffarik,  one  3,861  square  miles,  with  3^  millions  of  inhab- 

of  the  standard  writers  on  the  Slavic  races,  itants,  was  entirely  under  Bussian  influence, 

amounts  to  about  lOi  millions,  of  whom  2,159,-  In  1794,  the  patriotic  party  made  the  first 

648  are  at  present  within  the  limits  of  Austria,  attempt  to  reestablish  the  Empire  within  its 

1,950,199  within  those  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  ancient  limits.      The  insurrection  broke  oat 

in  Bussia,  where  they  inhabit,  besides  the  King-  in  March,  1794,  Kosciuszko  was  proclaimed  dic- 

dom  of  Poland,  the  western  provinces  of  Bus-  tator,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  National  army 

sia  Proper.  of  70,000  men.    The  Poles,  from  March  to  No- 

The  insurrection  of  the  Poles  against  the  vember,  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  against 
Bussian  rule,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia,  Bussia  and 
events  in  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  Austria,  but  the  defeat  at  Praga,  on  Nov.  4th, 
the  past  year.  It  not  only  maintained  itself^  in  decided  the  fate  of  Poland ;  and  a  Third  Par- 
spite  of  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  Bussian  Gov-  tition,  October,  1795,  put  an  end  to  her  inde- 
ernment  to  suppress  it,  but  it  gave  rise  to  the  pendence.  Bussia  at  this  time  received  2,030 
gravest  diplomatic  complications  which  Europe  square  miles,  with  about  1,200,000  inhabitants, 
has  seen  for  many  years.  At  the  eud  of  the  Prussia  997  square  miles,  with  about  1,000,000 
year  the  Polish  question  not  only  remained  un-  inhabitants,  Austria  834  square  miles,  with  more 
solved,  but  it  had  become  the  general  opinion  than  one  million  inhabitants.  In  all,  Russia 
of  the  political  world,  that  Europe  would  con-  had  rdceived,  by  the  three  partitions,  above 
tinue  to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  8,500  square  miles  with  4,600,000  inhabitants ; 
until  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of  Austria  more  than  2,100  square  miles  with  5 
of  it  might  be  found.  It  had  existed  for  many  million  inhabitants,  and  Prussia,  about  2,700 
years,  and  if  the  insurrection  should  be  quelled,  square  miles  with  2, 550,000  inhabitants.  Na* 
the  difficulty  will  still  survive.  In  order  to  poleon  restored  to  a  part  of  the  former  Polish 
explain  fully  the  character  of  the  present  in-  Empire  a  national  independence  by  establishing, 
surrection  and  the  grave  diplomatic  compli-  in  1807,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  en- 
cation  which  has  thus  arisen,  it  will  be  neces-  larged,  October,  1809,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
sary  to  give  in  brief  a  general  hbtory  of  this  But  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  for  a  reestablish- 
Polish  question.  ment  of  their  entire  empire  through  Napoleon 

Poland,  until  the  year  1772,  was  one  of  the  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and,  in  con- 
most  powerful  European  empires,  having  an  seouence  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  army 
area  of  about  13,000  geographical  square  miles  in  Kussia  (1812),  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  ceased 
and  13,000,000  inhabitants.    In  1772,  Austria,  to  exist. 

Prussia,  and  Bussia  agreed  upon  the  First  Par-  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  remodelled 
tition  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  map  of  Europe,  and  placed  the  Euro- 
Prussia  received  631  (geogr.)  square  miles,  with  pean  state  system  upon  an  entirely  new  basis, 
416,000  inhabitants,  Austria  1,280  square  miles,  the  Polbh  question  was  found  by  the  assembled 
with  2,700,000  inhabitants,  and  Bussia  1,975  diplomats  to  be  one  of  the  most  diflicult  to 
square  miles,  with  1,800,000  inhabitants.  Thus  solve.  The  final  stipulations  of  the  Congress 
Poland  lost  in  all,  in  consequence  of  the  First  with  regard  to  Poland  are  still  regarded  by 
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the  European  Powers  generally  as  conolnsiYe,  Nov.  27th,  1815.    In  the  place  of  the  Consti- 

and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  tution  the  Organic  Statute  of  14  (26)  Fehruary, 

them  by  Russia  that  some  of  these  Powers  1882,  was  issued.    By  it  Poland  was  declared 

at  present  Justify  their  diplomatic  interference,  a  Russian  province,  the  Nationid  Polish  Army 

In  every  subsequent  attempt  to  settle  the  Polish  dissolved,  and  the  Polish  recruits  divided  among 

question  diplomatically,  the  provisions  of  the  the  Russian  divisions;  a  Oouncil  of  State,  whose 

Congress  of  Vienna  must  necessarily  have  a  members  need  not  be  Poles,  and  were  appointed 

very  considerable,  if  not  decisive,  influence,  by  the  Emperor,  was  substituted  for  the  Diet; 

and  an  aconaintance  with  them  is  indin>en-  the  taxes  were  not  used  for  ^Poland  alone,  but 

sable  to  understand  the  negotiations  to  which  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Russia ;  religious  and  > 

this  question  will  yet  undoubtedly  give  rise,  personal  fireedom  was  again  guaranteed.    Eng- 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Article  land  and  France  protested  against  this  measure 

of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (art.  1)  relating  to  of  the  Russian  Government,  as  an  infraction 

Poland :  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  treaties 

**  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna, 
of  the  provinces  and  districts,  otherwise  dis-       The  legislation  which  was  inaugurated  in 

posed  of  in  the  following  articles,  is  reunited  1882,  continued  substantially  until  1861.   AJex- 

with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.    It  shall  be  irrev-  ander  II.,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 

ocably  connected  with  that  empire  by  its  Oon*  had  shown  a  disposition  to  mitigate  the  rigor* 

stitution,  to  be  possessed  by  his  M^'esty  the  ous  treatment  Poland  had  received  during  the 

Emperor  of  all  the  Russiss,  his  heirs  and  sue-  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  tried  to  allay  the  excite- 

cessors,  in  perpetuity.    His  Imperial  Mtg'esty  ment  which  showed  itself  in  tihe  beginning  of 

reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  give  to  this  the  year  1861,  by  issuing  a  ukase,  on  14th  (26th) 

state,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  March,  1861,  which,  beside  conceding  other  re- 

interior  extension  as  he  shall  judge  proper.    He  forms,  reestablished  the  Council  of  State  for  the 

will,  in  addition  to  his  other  titles,  assume  that  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  ordered  all  future  of- 

of  Clzar,  King  of  Poland,  in  conformity  with  flcial  acts  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  as 

the  protocol,  used  and  hallowed  by  the  titles  King  of  Poland.   This  was  fbllowed  by  another 

attached  to  his  other  possessions.  ukase,  of  the  1st  (18th)  of  January,  1862,  which 

**  The  Poles  who  are  respectively  subjects  of  suppressed  the  special  department  ill  the  Coun- 

Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  shall  obtain  a  rep-  cil  of  the  Emperor  for  the  affairs  of  Poland  as 

resentation  and  national  institutions  regulated  being  superfluous,  since  the  re^stablishment  of 

according  to  that  mode  of  political  existence  the  Oouncil  of  State  for  the  Kingdom  Poland, 

which  each  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  Other  reforms  followed  in  the  course  of  the 

belong,  shall  deem  useftil  and  proper  to  grant."  year.   The  Russian  Government  seemed  to  en- 

The  Constitution  which  the  Emperor  Alex-  ter  fblly  into  the  plan  of  the  Polish  Marquis 

ander  I.  gave  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  on  Wielopolski,  who  in  1881  had  been  one  of  the 

Nov.  27th,  1815,  promised  to  the  Poles  a  nation-  heads  of  the  insurrection,  but  had  since  com- 

al  representation  in  two  Chambers,  freedom  of  pletely  changed  his  views,  and  for  many  years 

the  press,  independence  of  the  courts,  respon-  devoted  his  great  talents  wholly  to  bringing 

sibility  of  the  Ministers,  and  an  independent  about  a  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  Po- 

administration,  which  during  the  absence  of  the  land.    He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 

Czar  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  Viceroy.    But  not  a  severance  from  Russia  eould  lead  to  a 

soon  the  Russian  Government  began  to  restrict  restoration  of  a  Polish  nationality,  but  that  the 

this  Constitution.  In  1819,  the  censorship  of  the  only  way  to  attain  this  result  was  to  gain  the 

press  was  again  introduced ;  in  1826,  the  bien-  sympathy  and  co5peration  of  Russia  for  uniting 

nial  representation  and  the  publicity  of  the  pro-  all  the  formerly  Polish  provinces  into  one  king- 

ceedings  were  abolished.    On  Nov.  29th,  1880,  dom  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia.  TheArch- 

a  revolution  broke  out  against  the  Russian  rule,  duke  Constantine,  In  pfurtioular,  a  warm  parti- 

But  the  insni^ents  were  from  the  beginning  san  of  all  measures  of  Panslavio  tendency,  be- 

divided  into  two  parties:  an  aristocratic  one,  came  the  patron  ofthis  project,  and  was  on  May 

under  the  leadership  of  Czartoryski,  Lubeczki,  27th  (June  8th),  1862,  appointed  Namiestnik 

Chlopicki,  Michael  Radzivill,  etc.,  and  a  demo-  (Administrator)  of  the  kingdom,  to  attempt  a 

cratic  one,  under  the  leadership  of  Lelewel,  etc.  practical  execution  of  the  plan.   In  order  to  en- 

The  former  made  an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  list,  if  possible,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 

with  the  Czar,  which,  however,  failed,  as  the  the  scheme,  the  director  of  the  Roman  Caliiolio 

Czar  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender.  On  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Felinski,    who 

Jan.  25th,  1881,  the  Diet  excluded  the  House  of  was  regarded  as  staunchly  loyal  to  the  Impe- 

Manov  forever  from  the  Polish  throne.    The  rial  Government,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 

insurrection  was  virtually  suppressed  Sept.  8th,  "Warsaw.    Yet,  all  these  efforts  remained  fruit- 

1831,  by  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Warsaw,  less.    But  few  of  the  influential  Poles  could  be 

The  Russian  Government  maintained  that  the  gained  over  to  this  plan.     On  the  contrary, 

Poles  by  their  insnrrection  had  forfeited  those  the  national,  anti-Russian  party  displayed  new 

rights  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  stip-  strength.    A  large  number  of  the  Polish  noble- 

iilated  for  them,  and  consequently  by  a  ukase  of  men  expressed  their  vfews  on  the  reforms  in- 

Feb.  26th,  1832,  abolished  the  Constitution  of  troduced  by  Russia,  in  an  address  to  Count 
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ZamoiBki,  their  leader.  They  demanded  the  conntry  towns.  Large  niimbers  of  the  coO" 
restoration  of  the  anoient  rights  of  the  nation,  soriptg  and  other  disaffeoted  people  assembled  in 
^^  We  do  not  keep  sloof,^'  they  said,  *'  from  mak*  the  forests^  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
ing  nse  of  the  institutions  reoently  conceded  to  the  object  of  preparing  for  an  inaurreclion.  On 
us,  but  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  declare,  that  the  January  16ih,  the  Central  Conunittee  issued  a 
policy  hitherto  ad^ted  has  brought  the  ooun*  proclaination  stating  that  they  had  taken  all 
try  into  a  condition,  in  which  neither  military  the  measures  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  re- 
power,  nor  martial  law,  dungeons  and  exile,  cruiting,  but  that  they  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
nor  even  sentences  of  death  can  quiet  it;  on  prise,  and  their  calculations  were  upaet  by  nn« 
the  contrary,  all  such  measures  would  only  in*  liareseen  circumstances,  especially  by  the  boa* 
crease  the  excitement,  and  force  the  country  tility  of  the  French  Government,  which  had 
upon  a  way  equally  disastrous  to  the  Govern-*  retarded  the  introduction  of  aims  into  Poland* 
raent  and  to  the  people.  As  I^olea,  we  ooa"*  The  committee  proclaimed  the  whole  country 
fidently  support  the  Govemment  only,  when  in  an  exceptional  state,  and  declared  the 
the  Govemment  shall  be  a  national,  Bo^ah  one.  Marquis  Wieiopoldd  and  his  son^  and-  all  those 
and  when  all  the  provinces  of  our  country  shall  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  recruiting,  to 
be  united  under  &«e  laws.^'  Count  Zamoiski  be  outlaws.  They  also  gave  orders  l^afc  the 
was  summoned  to  St  Petersburg,  for  having  youth  should  quit  the  city  to  hide  in  the 
called  forth  this  address,  and  as  his  defence  waa  woods,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warsaw.  A 
considered  unsatisfiMtcKry,  sent  into  exile.  Thia  large  number  of  secret  sodetiea  met,  on  Jan* 
and  other  measures  neutroliaed  all  the  effects,  nary  IStli,  at  Perotsk,  in  tiie  neighborhood  of 
that  some  of  the  reforms  of  the  Government  Warsaw,  but  they  were  diapersed  hy  the  mil* 
might  otherwise  have  produced.  A  revolution-  itary,  who  arrested  about  00  persona.  On  the 
ary  party  extended  itaraBolfieatioas  throughout  night  of  January  2Skl,  several  attacks  were 
the  eountry,  having  its  movement  conducted  by  made  upon  the  soidiers  at  Warsaw,  and  about 
a  Central  Committee  in  Warsaw.  The  excited  80  Bussians  killed,  and  three  times  that  num- 
meat  ran  to  a  feair&l  height,  several  attempts  her  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  insui^nts  was 
were  made  against  th#  fives  of  Grand  Duke  very  great  Simultaneously,  serious  conflicta 
Constantino  and  Jfarquia  Wiek)polski,  and  the  took  place  at  Block,  Plonz,  Eadzin,  Siedlic,  and 
year  186$  elosedi  wktik  forebodings  of  serious  other  places.  Railway  and  telegraphic  oommu- 
distnrbances^  nioationwafl  interrupted  at  several  points.  The 

The  agitation  was  not  confined  to  the  King-  lower  and  middle  classes,  working  men,  and 

dom  of  Poland,  bnt.extended  to  the  Old  Poli&  the  proprietors  of  smaU  estates,  equally  took 

Provinces.    Xn  order  t4^  prevent  patriotic  man-  part  in  the  movement,  while  the  great  landed 

ifestations,  the  Government  interdicted  or  post-  proprietors  and  the  peasants  kept  aloo£    On 

poned  the  trlaonial- assemblies  of  the  nobility  January  ^th,  the  whole  kingdom  was  plaeed 

in  tl^e  provineesi  •  An  exception  was  made  nnder  martial  law. 

in  favor  of  that  ef  Minsk,  wjbdoh  was  opened  At  the  beginning  of  February,  several  large 

on  Novembcf  99d,  19^9.  >reverhad  a  meeting  bodies  of  insurgents  had  already  been  formed, 

of  the  nobUity  b4^  moi^  folly  attended,  the  The  main  body,  consisting  of  about  6,000  men, 

members  eonaideriof  this  atitaadance  a  duty  was  under  the  command  of  Langiewicz ;  and 

to  their  country^    An  address  to  the  Emperor  posted  in  the  mountains  of  Krzyz.    A  second 

setting  forth  tiUa  'viflhen  and  wanta  of  the  eoun-  division,  commanded  by  Count  Jyskievricz,  took 

try,  was  uaanimoQsly  ag veed  upon.    When  the  up  a  position  near  Bawa,  on  the  river  Bawka, 

Governor  Ibsba^e  thoi  aanding  ^  an  address,  in  the  district  of  Warsaw.    The  third  division, 

it  was  resolved  ttf  tnadrt  Hk^  preposition  for  it  commanded  by  Frankviski,  was  posted  in  the 

in  the  minutes^     The  assembly  renewed  its  district  of  Lablin.    The  insurgents  soon  took 

former  declafatifiiLS  in  favor  of  the  equality  possession  of   several   towns,  as  Olkusz,  on 

of  all  classes  anid  all  ereeds,  freedom  of  con-  Feb.  Isfr;  of  Lodz,  an  important  manufacturing 

science,  aadiastitutMns-fcmnded  upon  the  spirit  town  in  the  district  of  Masovia,  where  they 

of  the  nation*  took  from  the  branch  estabUdunent  of  the 

January,  l$6d,  was  imtugurated  by  the  at-  bank,  18,000  rubles,  and  from  the  poet  office, 

tempt  of  the  Croyernment>  to  enforce  a  very  31,000  rubles.    Skirmishes  between  the  insnr- 

rigorous  conscription.  Iaif  \a  the^  towns,  which  gents  and  the  Bussians  were  now  of  frequent 

were  regarded  as  the  aest  of  the  revohattonary  occurrence.    In  some  the  Bussians  were  de* 

agitation.    In  Warsaw*,  the  reeruiting  began  in  feated,  and  numbers  of  them  fled  into  Prussian 

the  night  of  Jtinaary  14th.*    Accordiog  to  the  territory. 

Polish  aoeoontai  those  indicated  by  the  man-  The  Bussian  Govemment  at  once  sent  heavy 
agers  of  the  coqserij^ion  were  .torn  from  their  reinforcements  of  tro(^s  into  Poland ;  at  the 
beds,  and  dredged  to  the  citadel  under  a  guard  same  time,  the  conscription  was  stopped,  and 
of  Cossacks,  geodamnei^  and  other  armed  men.  the  Council  of  the  Empire  received  orders 
When  those  for  twhon  they. were  in  search  from  the  Emperor,  to  propose  several  billa 
were  not  found,  they  seixed  married  men,  having  for  their  object  the  introduction  of  re- 
fathers  of  large  families,  and  held  them  as  forms  into  the  government  of  Poland.  The 
hostages  for  their  sarrender*  In  a  similar  Prussian  Govemment  showed  its  sympathy 
way,  the  consoriptiion  waa  ^/ahrotd  io  the  with  BussiS)  by  escorting  back  the  Busslaa 
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troops  that  bad  fled  to  Flnusiaii  tenritory,  tiona,  all  the  judges  and  Jadkial  ofSoers,  and 

with,  military  honors.    Austria  preserred  an  all  the  independent  public  functionaries  sent  in 

entire  nentrality,  and  protested  against  ooos"  their  resignations  ei^  iruUM,  basing  these  resig- 

sional  violation  of  the  Anstrian  territory  by  nations  upon  a  reaolol^ion  not  to  recelTC  any 

fiuflsian  troops,  in  pursuit  of  the  Poles.  oommunication  from  the  GroviemmoDt  in  the 

On  February  8th,  a  convention  was  eon*  Bussian  language,  Tbo  sympathy  with  the  in- 
cluded between  the  Goremments  of  Prussia  surrsotion  was  not  confined  to  the  Polish  in- 
and  Bussia,  by  which  Prussia  engaged  to  pre*  habitants  of  these  provinces,  who  form  only  a 
vent  the  insurgents  from  reoeiving  rOenforoe-  small  minority  of  the  total  population  (1,027,- 
ments  and  arms^  or  from  taking  refuge  on  the  000  out  of  0,8i9,000),  but  extended  to  the  Litb- 
PtussisB  territory,  and,  if  caUad  upon,  to  ao*  uanians  (1,645,000),  who  for  centuries  had  been 
cord  to  Bussia  aU  the  iadyOlties  possible  for  united  with  the  Poles,  and  to  a  part  of  the 
orushing  the  inswrection*  Additional  articles  Butbenians^  who  luid  formerly  belonged  to  the 
regulated  the  mutual  relations  between  the  United  Greek  Ohurch,  and  had  been  forced,  in 
Prussian  and  the  BnisiaTi  armies  in  case  ol  an  18dA,  against  their  will,  into  a  union  with  the 
armed  interventloB.  This  convention  was  so*  Busflian  State  Ohurch.  Corps  of  insurgents 
verely  and  unanimously  rebuked  thrsMghout  were  formed  in  sevenl  of  these  provinces,  es* 
Europe,  and  led  to  a  eoelition  of  France,  fing*  peciaVy  in  that  of  Grodno,  though  they  never 
land,  and  Austria.  Hie  Second  Chamber  of.  became  so  numerous  and  efficient  as  in  the 
tha  Prassian  Parliament,  on  February  28tfaf  provinces  of  Poland  Proper, 
adopted  by  dM  to  57  votes,  a  motion  txf  the  Among  the  Bnssians,  the  insurrection  did  not 
deputies  Hoverbeck  and  Carlowitz,  reeom^  find  as  many  firiends  as  some  of  its  leaders  had 
mending  neutrality  in  the  Polish  fBestion,  and  expected.  Alexander  Herzen,  Bakunin,  and 
asking  that  both  Bussian  soiflBnn  and  Polish  odier  chiefii  of  the  vevolntionaiy  Bussian  party, 
insurgents  entering  Prussian  territory  should  openly  took  sides  with  the  Poles ;  and  through 
be  disarmed.  their  influence  a  few  Bussian  officers  were  in* 

No  attempt  was  made  at  provoking  an  insnr*  doced  to  Join  the  Polish  insurgents;  but  the 

reotion  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  portions  nuyority  of  the  Bussians  regarded  the  struggle 

of  Poland;  on  the  contrary,  the  Provisional  as  a  sacred  cause  of  the  Rnswan  nationality, 

Government  of  Warsaw  expressly  warned  the  and  not  only  supported  but  goaded  on  the  Gov 

inhabitants  of  those  provinces  against  any  revo*  eroment. 

lutionory  outbreak.    This  view  was  shared  by  The  hereditary  fault  of  the  Poles,  internal 

nearly  all  the  Polish  exiles,  and  Gen.  Dembins*  dissensions,  showed  itself  among  the  command- 

ki,  among  others,  dedlai«d  him  to  be  an  enemy  ers  of  the  national  forces  immediately  upon  the 

of  Poland,  who  would  seek  to  cause  an  insup-  outbreak  of  the  insurrection.    On  February 

rectionary  outbreak  in  Austrian  Poland.    Still  19th,  Gen.  Mieroslavski,  well  known  to  the 

the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  insurrection  people,  fh>m  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken 

was  generally  manilested  in  the  Polish  prov*  in  former  revolutionary  plots  in  Poland,  and  in 

inoes  of  Prussia  and  Austria.    With  the  sue-  the  European  revolution  of  1848,  informed  the 

cess  of  the  insurrection,  notwithstanding  the  insurgents  that  the  Provisional  National  Gov* 

strict  guard  of  the  frontiers,  thousands  of  emment  had  appointed  him  commander -in- 

volunteers  rushed  to  the  seat  of  war.     In  chief  of  all  the  insurrectionary  forces.     He 

the  Kingdom  of  Polaud,  the  movement  be-  began  his  operations  on  the  frontier  of  the 

came  in  the  beginning  of  March  a  national  governments  of  Plocz  and  Kalisb,  but  was 

one,  in  the  fbllest  sense  of  the  word.    Even  signally  unsuccessful.    Soon  after  he  had  as* 

those  classea,  which  had  opposed  and  even  sumed  the  oommandership-in-ehief.  his  corps 

strongly  condemned  the  insurrectionary  out-  was  dispersed,  and   he   nimself  oisappeared 

break,  regarded  it  to  be  their  duty  to  show  altogether  from  the  seat  of  war. 

their  sympathy  with  the  canse  of  Polish  inde-  Marian  Langiewicx  was   more   successful, 

pendence,  and  to  indorse  the  ^incipal  demands  and  for  some  time  was  expected  to  become 

of  the  National  party.    In  Warsaw,  most  of  the  Graribaldi  of  Poland.     He  was  bom  on 

the  members  of  tlie  Council  of  State  who  August  5th,  1827,  at  Kvotoshin,  In  the  grand 

were  independent  of  the  Government,  tendered  duchy  of  Posen.    He  studied,  in  1848,  math- 

their  resignation.    The  same  was  done  by  Hie  ematics  at  the  university  of  Breslau,  and  for 

Municipality.    Even  tiie  Archbishop  of  War-  some  time  the  Slavic '  languages  at  the  uni- 

saw,  Felinski,  whom  the  Bussian  Government  versity  of  Prague.    Being  without  means  of 

had  looked  upon  as  their  most  unflinching  par-  subsistence,  he  for  two  years  acted  as  a  private 

tistti,  tendered  his  resignation  as  member  of  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  Polish  nobleman, 

the  Council  of  State.    Subsequently,  he  even  after  which  he  entered  the  Prussian  anny.    In 

addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  advocating  1869  he  was  an  officer  of  the  artillery  when, 

the  claims  of  tbe  Polidi  nation,  in  consequence  believing  the  prospects  for  a  Polish  revolution 

of  which  he  was  exiled  to  the  interior  of  Bus-  to  be  brightening,  he  resigned,  and  went  to 

ria.    In  the  eight  provinces  of  Bussia,  which  Paris,  where  Mieroslavski  appointed  him  teach- 

had  formerly  been  parts  of  the  Polish  Empire,  er  at  his  new  military  school.    This  place  he 

the  national  movement  likewise  showed  itself,  resigned,  in  order  to  join  Graribaldi,  upon  his 

In  Lithuania,  all  Uie  marshals  of  the  corpora-  famous  expedition  for  the  annexation  of  Naples 
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and  Sidily  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  After  appointed  his  militarj  ooadjntor,  "while  the  di. 
the  oonolosion  of  this  campaign,  he  was  ap-  rection  of  the  civil  administration  was  intrusted 
pointed  teacher  of  the  artUlery  sohcdars  at  the  to  Bentkovsky,  member  of  the  Second  Prussian 
Polish  military  sohool  at  cinneo.  When  this  Chamber.  Langiewicz  appointed  the  insor* 
school  was  sQppressed,  he  spent  seme  time  at  gent  leaders  Jesioranski  and  Waligorski  gen- 
Warsaw,  in  organizing  the  secret  societies  of  erals,  and  accredited  foreign  agents  to  all  for- 
the  revolutionary  party ;  from  there  toward  eign  governments,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  close  of  the  year  1862,  he  went  to  London,  tiie  insurrectionary  government.  On  March 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  he  at  18th,  the  Dictator  published  a  decree  oonsti- 
once  appeared  upon  the  seat  of  war,  and  soon  toting  the  Civil  Court  of  Poland,  by  the  nomi- 
became  the  most  distinguished  of  the  insurreo-  nation  of  four  directors  and  two  secretaries, 
tionary  leaders.  The  dictatorship  of  Langiewicz  called  forth 

The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Langiewicz,  a  protest  from  Mieroslavski,  dated  March  11th, 

was  the  governments  of  Radom  and  Lublin,  1868.   Mieroslavski  claimed  to  have  prenonsly 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  been  invited  to  take  the  dictatorship,  by  the 

the  frontier  of  Galioia.    There,  in  a  short  time,  following  act  of  the  National  Provisional  Gov- 

he  organized  the  largest  of  any   insurgent  emment :  *^  The  National  Provimonal  Oovem- 

corps,  consisting  of  more  than  6,000  men,  and  ment,  considering  the  insurrection  of  Poland, 

provided  with  six  cannon.    By  skilfhl  marches  invites  General  Louis  Mieroslavski  to  take  the 

and  manoeuvres  he  several  times  surprised  the  dictatorship  and  chief  command  of  the  insure 

enemy,  and  several  times  eluded  their  v^-  reodon.    Warsaw,  Jan.  28d,  1868."     Mieroa- 

lance,  when  they  expected  to  encircle  him  by  lavski  further  states  that  he  had  ordered  a 

overwhelming  numbers.  Polish  accounts  claim  proclamation  to  be  published,  in  order  to  be 

that  he  gained  signal  successes  over  the  Bus-  distributed  at  the  proper  time,  but  that  firom 

sians  at  Malogaszezes,  on  February  26th,  and  prudential  reasons  the  anthorities  only  and  the 

March  4th  at  Bkala.  leaders  of  the  insurgent  detachments  were  in- 

On  March  10th,  riiortly  after  the  Provisional  formed  of  it.     He  diarged  Langiewicz  with 

Government  had  appointed  him  general,  Lan-  having  *^  taken  advantage  in  the  most  m^usti- 

giewicz  assumed  tne  dictatorship  by  the  fol-  iiable  manner"  of  his  prudence,  seizing  upon 

lowing  proclamation :  the  moment  when  a  serious  attack  of  illness 

Countrymen,— In  the  name  of  the  Most  Higb,  the  oompelled  him  to  seek  a  quiet  refuge,  to  pro- 
most  natriotio  tons  of  Poland  have  commenced  a  claim  himself  second  dictator  of  the  Polish 
stnifl^le  erased  by  terrible  abases,  and  diluted  agu^^^^  nation,  over  some  thousand  square  miles  of 

;ri?hS„rS2'~t^m'e^u^f^^'X''^^^^^^^  *»"|t»>7-  ,I-^Jf  D«Uov.kL  «jd  u>m«v 

in  which  the  enemy,  by  a  great  Increase  of  oppression,  Je«a,  by  declaration  of  March  15th,  Oertmed 

hastened  the  armed  conflict,  the  struKgie  commenced  that  they,  conjointly  with  Ladislav  Janovaki, 

by  au  unarmed  people  has  already  lasted  tvro  montiks,  had,  as  commissioners  of  the  Central  National 

gains  strength,  and  deyelops  iteelf  with  enercr.  Committee,  taken  to  Paris  the  invitation  to 

In  presence  of  this  war  to  the  death,  of  the  massa-  in^irlil^sT:  ™                ^^^,«Mw.    .n^ 

crcs,  the  pilloge,  and  the  conflagrations  which  mark  Miw<»j*v8ki  to  assume  the  dictatorship,  and 

the  progress  of  the  enemy,  Poland  feels  painfally  the  they,  therefore,  m  common  with  Mieroslavski, 

absence  of  a  Tisible  central  power,  capable  of  directing  protested  "  against  the  iniquitous  attempt  ^*  of 

the  forces  engased  in  the  struggle  and  of  sununoning  Langiewicz 

°Tir2gS°MLS^^»e,««  „o™  capable  and  ,  ™.  fatenial  dl«enrion  ya«  eoon  foDowea 

worthy  citizens  than  I,  and  allhongh  thoroughly  con-  by  a  fatal  blow  to  the  national  cause.     The 

scious  of  the  heavy  duties  of  the  oSice  and  the  weight  Russians  moved  with  overwhelming  numbers 

of  respoiuibility  which  it  in^lTM,  the  gravity  and  o«.  against  Langiewicz.     On  March  ITth,  they 

cessity  of  the  moment  have  decided  me,  after  consult,  overtook  him  at  Ohrobrze,  on  the  river  Nida- 

iDg  With  the  Provisional  Government,  to  assume  the  rpvl  i  a      •       Tl^Txi      ^TL      J^ZJzl  \  ^^^^^ 

supreme  power  of  Dictator,  which  I  shall  surrender  to  ^he  left  wing  and  the  centre  of  the  msurgents 

the  representatives  of  the  nation  as  soon  as  the  yoke  fought  bravely,  and  even  gained  some  advan- 

of  the  Muscovite  is  shaken  oif.  tages ;  but  the  right  wing,  mostly  consisting 

^..!!?r  ®  ^^"^'^K  ***«  i^'^i^T***  <*>"^>»<>»  ®^  military  of  raw  recruits,  was  thrown  into  disorder. 

KSioraTviV^go^eJn^t^;??^^  ?^Z  Radian  cavalry  seked  the  wagons  in  the  rear 

will  be  regulated  by  a  special  ordinance  continuing  of  the  Poles,  who  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 

the  work  or  the  Provisional  Oovemment  across  the  Nida.     On  March  18th,  the  retreat 

I  confirm  the  principle  of  liberty  and  eauality  to  all  was  continued,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Nida 

to  th\"pV?Sr^^^^^           ^^***°'*'        indemmty  destroyed  by  Older  of  Gen.  Langiewicz.    But 

Poles  ofall  provinces  beneath  the  Muscovite  yoke,  I  *^"  delayed  the  Russians,   who  were  com- 

summon  you  to  the  struggle  against  the  domination  of  manded  by  Prince  Schaohovskoi,  but  little ;  and 

Russian  barbarism.    The  concord  of  all  dtixeas,  irre-  the  insurgents  were  again  defeated  at  Zagoscie 

spective  of  difference  of  classes  and  religious  comnju-  ^^d  Novemiasto.   On  May  19th,  a  trwh  detadi- 

r^Lo°;rc^S2?e1  S^ertiSiblnr'nemylan^^^  ^ent  of  Rassian  t«>opsiivan^  from  Kidce; 

sure  the  independence  of  our  country.  the  Poles  were  attacked  at  Busk,  from  four 

To  arms  for  the  liber^  and  independence  of  onr  sides,  and  were  totally  routed  and  dispersed. 

fatherland.           (Signed)            LANGIEWICZ.  Langiewicz,  together  with  three  female  a^fu- 

^  This  proclamation  produced  a  great  sensa-  tants,  Misses  Postorojtov,  Voiehieohovska,  and 

tion.     Gen.  Wysczky  at  the  same  time  was  Krasim^  the  cavalry  general  Ozapski,  and 
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fieveral  ofBcera  erossed  the  Vistula,  on  the  night  gan,  and  the  edicts  and  the  laws  which  it  pnb- 
of  March  19th,  at  Usoie-Yesnickie,  and  escaped  liahed  claimed  ohligatoxy  force  throughout 
intoGalicia.  He  was  captured  and  brought  first  the  whole  country.  The  others  were  semi- 
to  TarnoY,  from  there  to  Oraoow,  and  snbse*  official  publications  to  which  the  orders  of  the 
quentlj  to  Moravia.  His  female  companions  govemmimt  were  from  time  to  ^e  communi- 
were  at  once  set  at  liberty.  The  Poles  lost  cated«  or  independent  prints  supporting  the 
about  four  hundred  in  killed,  but  all  the  rest  goyemment,  and  containing  news  of  the  in- 
of  their  army  were  dispersed.  This  was  the  surrection,  and  of  the  general  position  of  the 
end  of  the  only  lai^  body  of  troops  which  Polish  (uiestion  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Poles,  during  the  year  1868,  were  able  to  or-  The  iNational  Government  continued  issuing 
ganize.  Henceforth  they  had  to  confine  theixb-  de<»^ees  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  en- 
selves  exclusively  to  guerilla  warfare,  which  deavored  to  cnoforce  their  execution  by  threat- 
presented  but  few  interesting  incidents.  ening  with  the   severest   penalties  all  who 

TheCentralCommitteeof  Warsaw,  on  March  should  refuse  obedience.    In  July  it  ordered 

2l6t,  declared  the  power  of  Dictator  Langie-  a  general  conscription  of  all  men  from  eighteen 

wicz  to  have  ceased,  and  resumed  the  supreme  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  appointed  the  places 

direction  of  the  insurrection.     Mieroslavski,  for  their  rendezvous,  and  issued  minute  in- 

who  returned  from  Paris  to  Cracow,  seemed  structions  for  carrying  on  the  war.     It  also 

to  have  fallen  into  discredit.    It  was  even  re-  published  a  municipal  law  for  Poland  Proper, 

ported  that  he  had  been  outl&wed,  and  that  for  Lithuania  and  Rnthenia,  established  three 

one  of  the  two  indorsert  of  his  protest  had  supreme  courts,  and  again  forbade  all  Poles  to 

been  hanged.  nay  taxes  to  the  Bussians.    On  July  17th,  it 

On  April  12th,  the  Emperor  issued  an  offer  decreed  a   new  forced  loan  of  twenty-one 

of  an  amnesty  to  the  Poles.    In  this  document  millions  of  Polish  fiorins,  to  be  paid  in  three 

the  instigators  of  the  insurrection  are  design*-  eonal  instalmMita,  and  on  July  26th  it  appoint- 

ted  as  *! individuals  who,  by  long  years  of  an  eel  "citizen''  Ladislav  Gzartoryski  diplomatic 

unsteady  life  abroad,  have  become  accustomed  agent-general  for  Paris  and  London.    It  also 

to  instigate  disturbances  and  violence,  and  to  pnbliabed  a  financial  report,  according  to  which 

plot  in  secret.    The  task  of  the  present  age,"  it  had  at  its  disposal  thirty-seven  millions  of 

the  Emperor  said,  "is  to  establish  the  pros-  rubles. 

perity  of  the  country,  not  by  streams  of  blood,  Thougl^'it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Polish 

but  by  peaceable  legislation."     He  offered  a  cause  to  magnify  as  much  as  possible  the  power 

complete  amnesty  to  all  Poles  who  had  taken  of  the  National  Government,  the  latter  often 

part  in  the  insurrection,  if  they  were  not  guilty  showed  its  secret  influence  by  daring  acts, 

of  desertion  from  the  army  or  of  other  crimes,  Thus,  by  its  order,  8,700,000  rubles  were,  on 

and  if  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  by  the  June  9th,  abstracted  from  the  Treasury  of  War- 

Ist  (13  th)  of  May.    He  again  assured  them  of  saw,  the  inspector  and  the  clerks  yielding  to 

his  wish  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  political  life  the  demand  of  the  National  Government,  and 

of  Poland,  by  gradually  developing  national  disappearing  from   Warsaw  as  soon  as  the 

institutions.  money  had  been  secured.    In  September  it 

The  Central  Committee  of  Warsaw  replied  prevailed  upoji  a  large  number  of  Polish  offi- 

to  this  amnesty  by  a  declaration  that  the  Poles  oers,  who  were  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Rus- 

would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde-  slan  Government,  to  resign,  and  caused  all  the 

pendence  of  the  country  had  been  secured,  'printers  of  Warsaw  to  refuse  printing  the  Gov- 

Another  act  of  the  Central  Oonunittee  forbade  ernment  journals.  In  November  and  December, 

the  inhabitants  of  Poland  henceforth  to  pay  however,  the  Russian  Government  succeeded 

taxes  to  the  Russian  offi<»als,  and  ordered  all  in  arresting  to  some  extent  the  operations  of  the 

Poles  serving  in  the  Russian  army  to  join  the  National  Government,  as  some  of  its  presses 

insurrectionary  force.     The  Committee  also  and  secret  journals  were  disco rered  and  seized, 

divided  the  kingdom  into  twenty-three  dis-  In  November  a  new  forced  loan  of  40  millions 

tricts,  each  one  of  which  was  to  furnish,  with-  of  Polish  florins  was  decreed,  but  it  seemed 

out  delay,  four  hundred  men  to  the  insurgent  that  the  exhausted  country  was  no  longer  able 

army.    Each  place  was  also  to  pay  a  certain  to  furnish  it.    There  were  indications  that  dis- 

amount  of  taxes  to  the  National  Government,  sension  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  demo- 

For  each  district,  branch  committees  were  es-  cratic  party  in  the  National  Gk>vemment  con- 

tablished,  to  attend  to  the  recruiting,  the  levy-  tinned  throughout  the  year;  but  the  statements 

ing  of  taxes,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  oonceming  tibis  point  are  vague  and  contradic- 

laws.  tory. 

The  secret  government  which,  on  May  1st  The  history  of  the  insurrectionary  move- 

(18th),  adopted  formally  the  style  and  title  of  ments  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  is 

the  *' Polish  National  Government,"  was  rep-  monotonous,  and  presents  hardly  any  notable* 

resented  by  no  less  than  six  secret  journals,  features.    The  Poles  did  not  undertake  to  or' 

all  secretly  printed  and  almost  publicly  dis-  ganize  any  considerable  army,  but  confined 

tributed  in  Warsaw,  and  from  Warsaw  trans-  tiiemselves  to  the  guerilla  warfare.    Most  ot 

mitted  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  their  prominent  leaders  perished  in  the  un« 

Mi^ement  {Etteh)  was  the  national  official  or-  equal  struggle ;  thus  the  Itidian  Nullo  (on  May 
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5Ch),  and  the  Poles  OieuoTsld  (April  4th),  hUtory,  inearred  tlie  general  eondemnatSoa  of 
Czaohovski,  Lelewel(Sept.  6th).  Most  of  their  the  civilized  world.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
reftaforoements  were  received  from.  Galioia,  year,  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  was  temporarily 
bnt  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  the  relieved  from  his  post  as  Administrator  of  the 
Russians  were, well  informed  by  their  spies  of  Kingdom  and  Chief  Oommander  of  the  Army; 
the  expeditions  fitted  oat  in  Galicia;  and  most  some  time  before,  Marquis  Wielopdski  had  left 
of  them  were  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  crossed  Warsaw  <»i  a  furlough  of  several  months, 
the  frontier  of  the  kingdcnn.  A  naval  expe-  The  convention  oMudnded  on  February  8th, 
dition,  fitted  out  in  England,  under  the  com*  between  Russia  and  Pmssia,  was  deemed,  at 
maud  of  Lapinski,  in  June^  fkiled,  as  well  as  least  by  France,  to  be  such  an  interposition  of 
another  which  tried  to  penetrate  into  Russia  the  latter  in  behalf  of  the  former,  in  her  con- 
from  Moldavia.  A  lax^e  portion  of  the  rural  test  with  her  revolted  subjects,  as  to  be  a  mat* 
population  botb  in  the  Kingdom  of  P<dand  and  ter  of  international  concern, 
in  the  old  Polish  provinces  continned  to  with-  On  Feb.  17th,  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  ad- 
hold  from  the  insurrection  not  only  its  cooper*  dressed  a  n<^  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  French 
ation  bnt  its  sympathy.  Yet  the  Russians  en«  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  expressed  a  re* 
tirely  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  The  gret  that  Prussia  had  departed  from  her  nen- 
guerillas  were  in  November  and  December  as  Ixality,  and  enumerated  as  inconveniences  like* 
aotive  as  ever.  Geo.  Kruk,  one  of  the  five  ly  to  resnlt  from  that  step,  iiiat  the  Polish 
chief  .commanders  (one  for  each  province),  question  had  thereby  acquired -European  im- 
whom  the  National  GoTemment  had  appointed,  portance;  that  the  idea  of  unity  between  the 
claimed  to  have  defeated  the  Russians  at  Ohelm,  different  populations  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
in  the  government  of  Lublin,  on  Nov.  9th,  and  Poland  had  been  revived ;  that  a  reslly  national 
on  Nov.  18th,  the  Polish  General  Bozack  sur«  insorreetion  had  been  brought  about;  thait  the 
prised  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the  town  Prussian  Government  had  by  this  means  cast 
of  Opatov,  in  the  government  of  Radom.  itself  into  serious  embarrassments;  and  that  it 

Many  exaggerated  reports  wei:e  spread  by  had  created  a  political  situation  of  grave  on- 

the  Polish  papers  relative  to  the  extent  of  easiness,  and  likely  to  prove  the  source  of  futare 

the  insurrection  and  the  number  of  the  Na^  complications  for  the  Oabinet 

tional  troops.     Lithuania  was  represented  by  Aiiother  despatch  from  M.  Dronyn  de  PHaya 

them  as  unanimous  in  favor  of  the'.insnrrec-  to  the  Due  de  Montebello,  French  Minister  at 

tion  of  Poland  Proper,  and  even  so  distant  gov*  St.  Petersburg,  February  18th,  1868,  states 

emments  as  Witebsk,  Smolensk,  the  Ukraine^  that  the  Polish  question  excites  in  France  the 

were  said  to  have  risen  against  the  Russian  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  that  the  repre- 

authority.    These  reports  were  not  confirmed,  sentatives  of  the  European  Powers,  assembled 

and  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  in  any  at  &e  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  actoated  by  the 

government  outelde  of  Poland  Proper,  a  m^or-  same  sentiments  when,  seeking  to  repair  the 

ity  of  the  population  felt  any  sympathy  with  misfortunes  of  Poland,  which  was  one  of  the 

the  insarrection.    As  to  the  number  of  gue*  principal  objects  of  their  solicitude,  they  placed 

riUas,  all  accounts  assert  the  impossibility  of  at  the  head  of  the  general  act,  destined  to 

stating  it  with  any  degree  of  accq^aoy.    It  was  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  new  political  system  of 

probably  moat  of  the  time  between  10,000  and  Eorope,  the  stipulations  which  connected  Po< 

80,000.  land  with  that  system.    He  recapitulates  a  con- 

The  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  of  course,  versadon  with  the  Baron  de  Reichberg,  from 

arrested   the   reformatory  policy  which  the  whom,  he  says,  he  had  not  conceal^  that 

Grand  Duke  Ooostantine  and  Marquis  Wielo*  ^^even  despite  of  us,  events  may  grow  more 

polski  intended  to  pursue.  During  the  first  days  and  more  embarrassing,  and  the  pressure  of 

after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Russian  public  opinion  become  greater  as  the  gravity 

Government  held  out  the  promise  of  some  fUr*  of  the  circumstances  increases.*'    He  comments 

ther  reforms;  but  when  this,  as  well  as  the  upon  the  hopes  aroused  upon  the  accession 

ofi'er  of  an  amnesty,  failed  to  produce  any  effect,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne,  and 

the  utmost  rigor  was  used  for  the  suppression  considers  that  if  they  ^ould  not  be  realuEcd, 

of  the  rebellion.    Gen.  Berg,  who  fn  March  Russia  would  create  embarrassment  for  her- 

was  appointed  commanding  General  at  War-  self,  and  place  France  in  a  disagreeable  position, 

saw,  and  Gen.  Mouravieff,  who  was  appoint-  He  concludes  by  requesting  the  Due  de  Monte* 

ed  Militaij  Governor  of  the  governments  of  bello  to  lay  the  question  in  Hm  shape  before 

Kovno,  y  Una,  Witebsk,  Minsk  and  Grodno,  to  the  Prince  Gortschakoff. 

which  later  the  government  of  Augustovo,*  In  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Grammont, 

in  Poland  Proper,  was  added,  ruled  widi  an  iron  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  dated  Feb.  19th, 

hand.    Mouravieff,  in  parUcular,  by  a  degree  gratification  was  expressed  by  M.  Drouyn  do 

of  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel  in  modern  I'Huys  that  ^^  the  Court  of  Austria  had  pro* 

tected  herself  against  the  fault  into  which  the 

.  jnort  that  thA  ffAVArnmAnl:  nt  AfiimafakVA  hail  1iA*n 

detached 

Russia 

piftood  QAder  ibat  uf  q«b.  MooravieiL  ferent  phases  which  the  Polish  question  has 
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aisnmed  dining  the  last  eentniy,  the  attitude  an  exoeptfonal  importance— ia  the  fact  that 

of  the  Oabinet  of  Vienna  has  not  been  identi-  they  are  not  the  effeota  o£  a  temporary  crisis, 

cal  with  that  of  Bnssia  and  Pmasia."     This  Effects  which  are  almost  invariably  reproidn- 

difference,  it  is  said,  has  not  escaped  the  Polish  oed  witii  each  generati<m  cannot  be  attnbnted 

population,  and  has  not  been  without  infloence  to  purely  accidental^oaxises.  These  c<myalsion8, 

m  their  dispositions  toward  Austria.     In  a  whieh  imre  beoome  periodical,  are  toc  symp- 

despatch  to  Baron  de  Gros,  the  French  Minis-  torn  of  an  inyeterote  eyil ;  they  are  so  many 

ter  at  London,  dated  Feb.  Slst,  1668,  M«  Dronyn  proo&  of  the  impoteney  of  all  plans  hitherto 

de  THuys  expresses  the  expectation  that  the  designed  to  reconcile  Poland  with  the  position 

British  Minister  at  Berlin  has  received  instmc-  hitherto  conceded  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,, 

tions  perfectly  coinciding  with  those  of  the  these  too  frequent  disturbances  are  a  source 

French  Minister.    He  suggests,  however,  who-  of  anxiety  and  alarm.     Poland,  occupying  a 

ther  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  central  position  on  the  continent,  cannot  be 

manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  the  two  Oov-  disturbed  without  tiie  other  states  touchhigup- 

emments  *'  a  more  permanent  and  a  more  de-  on  her  frontier  soffaring  a  shook  which  rever- 

termined  form ;  '*  whether,  for  example,  they  berates  through  the  whole  of  Europe.    This 

could  not  **  combine  the  terms  of  an  identicfd  has  #ways  been  t^  case  whenever  the  Poles 

oommnnication,  to  be  delivered  simultaneously  have  taken  up  anns.    These  conflicts  do  not 

to  the  Berlin  Oabinet,  and  then  brought  to  the  only  create  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  but, 

cognizance  of  the  fit.  Petersburg  Oabinet  9  ^'  if  tiiey  are  prolonged,  may  disturb  the  rela- 

It  also  appeared   to  M.  Dronyn  de  FHuya,  iions  between  the  cabinets,  and  cause  most 

that  ^'  a  6tep  of  this  nature  would  obtain  the  lam^itable  comp]icati<«B.     It  is  the  common 

adhesion  of  the   Austrian   Government,"  as  interest  of  idl  the  powers  to  see  that  these  in- 

there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Vienna  cessantiy  recurring  dangers  are  stopped.    The 

Oabinet  took  the  same  view  as  England  and  French  Government  feels  confident  that  the 

France  of  the  convention  between  lYussia  and  Oourt  of  Russia  will  show  that  it  is  animated 

Bnssia.    In  order  to  give  the  English  Oabinet  by  those  libersl  views  of  which  the  reign  of 

some  idea  of  the  views  of  France,  a  copy  of  a  the   Emperor  Alexander  haa  already  given 

draft  of  a  note  was  inclosed,  in  which,  how-  such  striking  proofs ;  and  fliat  it  will  take 

ever,  as  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  stated,  France  measures  to  place  Poland   under  the  condi- 

was  willing  to  admit  all  reasonable  alterations,  tions  of  a  durable  peace. 

A  circular  despatch  from  M.  Drouyn  de       The  English  note  takes  the  ground  that  the 

THuys  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  general  sympatliy  which  is  felt  for  the  Polish 

dated  March  1st,  stated  that  *Hhe  Government  nation  might,  of  itself,  justify  her  Minesty's 

of  Her  Britannic  Mt^esty  had  not  adhered  to  Government  in  making,  in  favor  of  the  Polish 

the  step  which  France  was  disposed  to  take;  race,  an  appeal  to  the  eenerous  and  benevolent 

that  Austria,  on  her  part,  while  adopting  the  feelings  of  hia  Imperial  Migesty ;  but  that  the 

view  of  France,  had  not  thought  herself  justi-  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  a  peculiar 

fied  in  officially  discountenancing  a  convention  right  to  make  its  opinions  known  to  that  of 

with  which  she  had  fi*om  the  first  declined  soli-  Russia,  because  Great  Britain  having,  in  com- 

darity;  that  France  in  this  state  of  things  had  no  mon  with  other  European  Powers,  been  a 

means  with  which  to  pursue  ftirther  a  propo*  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  her  Migesty^s 

sition  whicji  supposed  an  agreement.  Government  should  interpose  with  regard  to 

The  view  taken  by  Great  Britain  of  the  any  matter  which  may  appear  to  constitute 

Polish  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  note  a  departure  from  the  provisions  and  stipu* 

of  Earl  Russell  of  the  5th  of  March,  1668,  ad-  lations  of  that  treaty.    Th^Engli^  Govern- 

dressed  to  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  ment  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  al- 

of  Vienna.    It  differs  from  the  French  in  re-  though  tiie  union  of  the  kingdom  to  the  em- 

ferring  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  pire  has  been  meditated  in  accordance  with 

Alexander,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  final  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 

act,  ii^tead  of  invoking  the  treaties.    The  foN  conditions  upon  which  that  union  was  distinct- 

lowing  were  the  demands  proposed  to  be  made  ly  made  to  depend  have  not  been  fulfilled 

of  Russia :    1st    An  immediate  amnesty  in  by  the  Russian  Government.     The  Emperor 

favor  of  the  Polish  insurgents.    2d.  The  reall-  Alexander,  in  execution  of  the  engagements 

2ation  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Emperor  contracted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  establish* 

Alexander  to  the  Poles  in  his  celebrated  proo-  ed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  national  repre- 

lamation  of  November,  1815.    8d.  The  imme-  sentation  and  national  institutions,  correspond- 

diate  convocation  of  the  Polish  Diet.  Ing  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties.    But 

On  April  17th,  the  representatives  of  Austria,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  in  1880, 

France  and  England,  at  St  Petersburg,  pre-  those  arrangements  were  swept  away.  Prince 

sented  to  the  Russian  Oabinet  notes  of  tneir  Gortschakoff,  like  his  predecessors,  argues  that 

Governments  concerning  the  Polish  question,  the  suppression  of  that  revolt  cancelled  all  the 

The  notes  of  France  and  England  are  dated  engagements  of  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 

April  10th,  that  of  Austria  is  dated  April  11th.  enna  with  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ; 

The  French  note  says  what   characterizes  but  the  English  Govemn\ent  cannot  acquiesce 

the  disturbances  in  Poland — what  gives  them  in  a  doctrine  whidi  it  deems  so  contrary  to 
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good  fiuth,  so  destnictive  of  the  obligations  of  mensions ;  if^  in  that  case,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
treaties,  and  so  &tal  to  all  the  international  sia  shonld  take  no  eonoiliatory  steps,  dangers 
ties  which  bind  together  the  communities  of  and  complications  might  arise  not  at  present 
European  States  and  Powers.  Such  an  asser*  in  contemplation.  Baron  Brannow,  in  re- 
tion  might  have  l>een  made  if  the  Emperor  of  ply,  stated  that  there  were  projects  afloat  for 
Russia  hia  held  Poland  as  part  of  the  original  altering  the  map  of  Europe,  that  in  these  pro- 
dominions  of  his  crown,  or  if  he  had  acqmred  Jects  compensations  to  Buseda  were  concluded, 
it  by  the  unassisted  success  of  his  arms,  or  un-  that  Russia  entered  into  none  of  these  pro- 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  any  other  Pow-  jects,  and  trusted  Great  Britain  would  do  tike* 
er.  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia  held  Poland  by  wise.  Earl  Russell  said  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  solemn  stipulation  of  a  treaty  made  by  her  Migesty's  Ooremment  to  do  so ;  but  Rua- 
him  with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prus-  sia  had  herself,  in  some  cases,  been  active  in  * 
sia,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  Ihe  re-  proposing  and  carrying  into  effect  territorial 
volt  of  the  Poles  could  not  release  him  from  changes.  But  England  trusted  that  the  Emper^ 
the  engagements  so  contracted,  nor  obliterate  or  of  Russia,  by  granting  an  amnesty  and  the 
the  signatures  by  which  his  plenipotentiaries  benefit  of  free  institutions  to  Poland,  would 
had  concluded,  and  he  himself  had  ndfied,  put  an  end  to  this  insurrection, 
those  engagements.  These  engagements,  in  TheAustrian  note,  of  April  11th,  directs  the 
the  opinion  of  the  English  Government,  have  attention  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
not  been,  nor  are  they  now,  faithfully  carried  pernicious  influence  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
into  execution  by  the  Russian  Government,  upon  the  Austrian  provinces.  Grave  embar- 
The  English  Government  forbears  to  dwell  rassments  are  thus  occasioned  to  the  Austrian 
upon  that  long  course  of  action,  civil,  nation-  Government,  which  is  therefore  bound  to  at- 
al,  and  military,  carried  on  by  the  Russian  tach  peculiar  importance  to  prevent  their  re- 
Government  within  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  of  currenoe.  By  replacing  the  Polish  provinces 
which  the  Poles  so  loudly  complain ;  it  would  subject  to  Russia  in  the  conditions  of  a  durable 
rather  advert  to  the  much  desired  termina-  peace,  Russia  would  avert  consequences  disas- 
tion  of  their  lamentable  troubles.  It  is  evi*  trous  to  all  Europe,  but  peculiarly  to  the  conn- 
dent  that  even  if  Poland  shall  be  reduced  to  tries  which  are  more  frequently  affected  by 
subjection,  the  remembranoe  of  the  events  of  conflicts  that  inevitably  result  in  agitating  pnl^ 
the  struggle  will  long  continue  to  make  it  the  lie  opinion  to  a  degree  alarming  for  the  vari- 
bitter  enemy  of  Russia,  and  a  source  of  weak-  ons  Governments,  and  calculated,  moreover, 
ness  and  of  danger,  instead  of  being  an  ele-  to  bring  tabout  serious  complications, 
ment  of  security  and  of  strength.  The  Eng-  The  replies  of  Russia  to  the  Three  Great 
lish  Government  would  beg,  moreover,  to  sub*  Powers  are  dated  AprU  26th,  and  were  pnb- 
mit  to  the  Imperial  Government  that,  besides  lidied  by  the  JounuU  de  8U  Petershur^^  of 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  Russia,  as  a  mem-  May  8d.  In  his  reply  to  England  Mnce  Gort- 
her  of  the  community  of  European  States,  has  schakoff  subdivides  the  English  despatch  into 
duties  of  comity  toward  other  nations  to  ful-  two  portions :  the  first  relating  to  what  may 
fil.  The  conditions  of  things  which  has  now  be  considered  as  the  legal  bearings  of  the  Polish 
for  a  long  course  of  time  existed  in  Poland,  is  question ;  and  the  second  to  the  expediency  of 
a  source  of  danger,  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  reestablishing  peace  in  Poland  upon  a  dnnble 
also  to  the  general,  peace  of  Europe.  The  dis-  basis.  In  regiud  to  its  legal  obligations,  the 
turbances  which  are  perpetually  breaking  out  Russian  Minister  thinks  that  his  Government 
among  the  Polish  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Mi^-  can  thoroughly  vindicate  its  conduct  He  cor- 
esty  necessarily  produce  a  serious  agitation  of  rects  the  mistake  into  which  he  alleges  that  Eari 
opinion  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  tending  Russell  had  fallen  when  he  stated  in  his  despatch 
to  excite  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  their  that  it  was  provided  by  that  treaty  that  the 
Governments,  and  which  might,  under  pos-  Duchy  of  Yarsovia  should  be  converted  into  a 
sible  circumstances,  produce  complications  of  Polish  kingdom  and  joined  to  the  Russian  em- 
the  most  serious  nature.  pire  under  certain  conditions.  On  th^  oon- 
A  second  English  despatch  of  the  same  date  trary,  he  points  out,  it  was  merely  provided 
(April  10th),  gives  an  accomt  of  an  important  that  the  subjects  of  Russian,  Austrian  and 
conversation  between  Earl  Russell  and  Baron  Prussian  Poland  respectively  should  obtain  **  a 
Brannow.  The  baron  asked  whether  the  com-  representation  and  national  institutions  regu- 
munication  which  her  Majesty's  Government  lated  after  the  mode  of  p<^itical  existence 
was  about  to  make  to  St.  Petersburg  would  be  which  each  of  the  Governments  to  which  they 
of  a  pacific  nature.  Earl  Russell  replied  that  it  appertained  should  judge  it  convenient  to 
would  be,  but  that,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  mislead  accord  to  them."  Prince  Gortschakoff  goes  on 
Baron  Brunnow,  he  must  say  something  more,  to  say  that  Alexander  I.  gave  a  constitution  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  intentions  Poland  at  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  but  this 
that  were  otherwise  than  pacific,  still  less  any  act  was  purely  spontaneous  on  his  part,  and, 
concert  with  other  Powers  for  any  but  pacifie  so  far  from  constituting  an  irrevocable  engage- 
purposes.  But  the  state  of  things  might  change,  ment  toward  the  foreign  Powers,  was,  in  fi^ 
The  present  overtures  might  be  rejected,  and  never  communicated  to  them.  The  revolt  of 
the  insurrection  continue  to  assume  larger  di-  1880,  he  says,  had  the  effect  of  annulling  the 
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oonstitntion  granted  in  conformity  with  the  ''JftheGovernmentof  her  Britannic  Mi^esty 

Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  when  in  that  year  the  laya  streas  upon  (releve)  the  reaction  which  the 

Roasian  Gk>yemment  succeeded  in  re^stabliah-  troahlea  of  Poland  ezerdBe  on  the  peace  of 

ing  its  aapremaoy  in  Pohind,  it  waa  by  the  Europe,  we  mast  be  still  more  etmck  with  the 

virtue,  as  it  |rere,  of  re-conquest  entirely  ab-  influence  whidi  the  agitations  of.  Europe  have 

solved  from  all  precedent  obligations.    Com«  in  all  times  had  the  power  to  exercise  on  the 

ing  to  the  second  branch  of  the  question,  he  tranquillity  of  Poland.   Since  1815  this  country 

says,  it  is  the  object  of  .the  Cxar,  as  it  is  the  has  witnessed  the  development  of  a  materiid 

desire  of  her  Miyesty's  Government,  that  a  wdfare  unknown  until  then  in  her  annals, 

practical  solution  of  the  Polish  question  should  while  other  states  have  in  the  interval  under- 

be  arrived  at.    The  only  difference  of  opinion  gone  many  interior  crises.    This  repose  was 

which  exists  between  the  two  cabinets  is  due  only  troubled,  in  ISSO,  by  the  consequences  of 

to  the  fact  that  the  English  Government  con-  commotions  coming  from  abroad ;  18  years 

tinues  to  maintain  that  a  restoration  of  the  later,  in  1648,  while  almost  the  whole  of 

Constitution  of  1815  is  the  *'  sole  panacea"  for  Europe  waa  oonvulsed  by  the  revolution,  the 

the  troubles  of  Poland.  Kingdom  of  Polaud  was  able  to  preserve  its 

Prince  GK>rt8chakoff  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  the  tranquillity.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  would 
English  Government  and  nation  can  hardly  be  the  same  at  present,  were  it  not  for  the 
assert  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  govern-  continual  instigations  of  the  party  of  oosmopol- 
ment  possible  for  all  peoples,  whatever  may  itan  revolution.  K  this  party,  everywhere  de- 
be  their  history  and  development.  There  are  voted  to  the  overthrow  of  order,  at  present 
many  degrees  to  pass  through,  and  each  nation  concentrates  all  its  activity  upon  Poland,  a 
must  proceed  in  this  path  according  to  its  own  grave  error  would  be  committed  in  supposing 
instincts.  It  is  just  and  natural  tibat  a  sever-  that  its  aspirations  will  stop  short  at  that  limit, 
eign,  animated  by  the  most  benevolent  inten-  What  it  seeks  there  is  a  lever  to  overturn  the 
tions,  should  calculate  the  bearing  and  exten-  rest  of  Eorope.  Those  cabinets  which  attach 
sion  of  institutions  destined  to  place  his  subjects  importance  to  seeing  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
in  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  existence.''  return  a  moment  earher  to  the  conditions  of  a 
Prince  Gortschakoff  then  appeals  to  the  liberal  durable  peace,  cannot  therefore  more  certainly 
measures  which  the  present  Czar  has  inaugu-  ensure  the  realization  of  this  desire  than  by 
rated  in  Russia,  and  remarks  that  a  similar  laboring  gn  tlieir  side,  to  appease  the  mor^ 
'^solicitude"  has  been  brought* to  bear  upon  and  material  disorder  which  it  is  sought  to 
Poland.  He  says  that  foreign  states  misappre-  propagate  in  Europe,  and  thus  to  exhaust  the 
hend  the  real  nature  of  Polish  institutions,  main  source  of  the  agitations  at  which  their 
They  are,  in   truth,    most   liberal,  although  foresight  is  alarmed." 

distance  and  "  the  chimerical  passions  of  a  With  reference  to  this  despatch,  Lord  Bas- 

hostile  party"  have  prevented  strangers  from  sell,  writing  on  May  2d,  to  Lord  Napier,  Eng- 

appreciating  them.    The  system  inaugurated  lish  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  says:  ^' Baron 

by  the  present  Emperor  contains  ^' a  germ  Brunnow  came  to  me  this  morning,  and,  before 

which  time  and  experience  must  develop."   It  giving  me  a  copy  of  the  despatch  of  his  Govern- 

will  one  day  end  in  becoming  "  a  species  of  naent  in  answer  to  mine  to  your  Excellency,  of 

self-government,  established  on  the  basis  of  the  10th  of  April,  said  to  me,  in  substance, 

those    provincial   and  municipal  institutions  what  follows:  *  You  have  declared  to  me  that 

which  have  in  England  secured  the  greatness  the  step  which  Lord  Napier  was  instructed  to 

and  prosperity  of  that  country."    They  have  take  was  taken  with  a  pacific  intention.    The 

hitherto  been  prevented  from  bearing  their  fnU  Imperial  Cabinet  has  received  your  despatch  in 

fruit  by  "'  the  party  of  disorder,"  and  "  it  has  a  similar  spirit  of  peace  and  of  conciliation, 

been  impossible  to  show  how  they  work,  or  You  have  told  me  that  the  representation  you 

how  &r  they  respond  to  the  red  necessitiea  have  made  is  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 

and  to  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  country,  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815. 

It  is  only  when  this  experiment  shall  have  The  Imperial  Cabinet  on  its  part  accepts  the 

been  made  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  a  basis.    The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  ready  to  enter 

judgment  upon  this  work,  and  to  complete  it.  upon  an  exchange  of  ideas  upon  the  ground 

^'  Russia  is  too  directly  interested  in  the  tran-  and  within  the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1815.^ " 
quillity  of  Poland  not  to  understand  the  duties  The  reply  to  France  is  a  much  less  elaborate* 
of  her  position  toward  other  nations.  It  would  document  than  the  despatch  sent  to  England, 
be  difficult  to  assert  that  Ae  has  met,  in  this  Prince  Gortschakoff  states  that  the  wishes  ex- 
respect,  with  scrupulous  reciprocity.  The  con-  pessed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
tinual  conspiracy  which  is  being  organized  and  narmonize  with  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Bus- 
armed  abroad  to  keep  up  disorder  in  the  king-  sia.  The  Emperor  Alexander  admits  the  just 
dom  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  the  incon-  interest  which  the  powers  bordering  on  Poland, 
venience  of  which  principally  consists  in  the  and  those  who  cooperated  in  settling  the  state 
moral  effects  which  the  favorers  of  the  insur-  of  Europe,  must  naturally  take  in  all  the  com- 
rection  deduce  from  it,  in  order  to  lead  astray  plications  olf  a  nature  to  disturb  its  harmony, 
the  peaceable  population,  by  gaining  credit  for  The  Emperor  Napole<«,  in  pointing  out  to 
the  belief  in  direct  assistance  from  abroad.  Bussia  the  opportunity  for  taking  measures  to 
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place  Poland  in  the  condition  of  dnrable  peace,  of  which  notes  Rnssia  replied.     But  neither 

responds  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  Empevor  the  notes  nor  the  replies  contained  aoTthing 

Alexander.    Batitisnpontbeeelection  of  the  noteworthy.     Belgiom^  Switserhmd,  and  the 

measares  condndTe  to  this  end,  that  it  would  United  States  of  America  deolined  the  inyitation 

be  desirable  to  eome  to  an  nnderttandingi  of  France  to  address  Russia.  The  ^pinion  of  &e 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Afibirs  }>oint8  Government  of  the  United  States  is  expressed  in 

ont  the  insufficiency  of  the  combinations^  hith«  a  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ]i£r.  Dayton, 

erto  conoeiyed  to  reconcile  Poland  with  the  American  Minister  at.Paris,  dated  Washington, 

position  granted  to  her.    This  is  en  additional  May  llth,1863.  Mr.  Seward  inlbrms  Mr.  I^yton 

motive  not  to  recommence  experiments  which  that  M.  Merder  had  read  to  him  a  despatch, 

have  been  a  source  of  misfortune  to  Poland  as  dated  April  28d,  in  which  M.  Drouyn  de  FHn  js, 

well  as  to  Russia — a  cause  of  troubles  to  £a*  the  iVench  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  states 

rope,  and  which  in  all  probability  would  lead  that  tbe£mperor,  appreciatiog  liie  value  of  the 

to  the  same  resalts.    The  evils  from  which  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  United  States  for 

kingiiom  is  actually  suffering  are  the  revolution-  Foland  on  the  one  hand^  and  their  evident 

ary  tendencies,  the  eurse  of  our  age,  which  are  friendship  for  Russia  on  the  other,  would  be 

now  concentrated  in  Poland.  The  Governments  happy  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  United 

whose  duty  it  is  to  cure  this  evil,  cannot  devote  States  in  this  important  question.    Secretaiy 

too  much  attention  to  it.    The  Emperor  Kapo«  Seward  goes  on  to  say  that  ^^the  American 

leon  can  best  accelerate  the  realization  of  the  Government  is  profoundly  and  agreeably  im- 

wish  he  expresses  to  Russia  in  the  name  of  pressed  with  the  consideration  which  the  £m- 

humanity,  and  in  that  of  the  permanent  inter-  peror  has  manifested  toward  the  United  States, 

ests  of  Europe,  by  aiding  in  putting  down  the  by  inviting  their  concurrence  in  a  prooeeduag 

cosmopolitan  revolution.   The  Russian  Govern-  having  for  its  object  the  double  interests  of 

menthopesthat,  appreciating  ^e  question  in  a  public  order  and  humanity.     Nor  is  it  less 

high  pomt  of  view,  with  all  the  difficulties  it  favorably  impressed  with  the  sentiments  and 

implies,  and  all  the  allowances  it  requires,  the  prudential  considerations  which  the  £m- 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  not  refuse  the  peror  has  in  so  becoming  a  manner  expressed 

moral  support  which  may  depend  upon  him,  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,"  as  they  are 

so  as  to  facilitate  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  such  only  "•  as  appeal  to  the  just  emotions  and 

task  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  solicitude  for  best  sympathies  of  mankind."   He  feels  assured 

the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  his  duties  toward  by  the  enlightened  and  humane  character  of  the 

Russia,  and  his  international  relations  with  his  Emperor  cMf  Russia  that  this  i^peal  will  be  ae- 

neighbors  and  with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  oepted,  and  that  it  will  meet  at  St  Petersburg  i 

In  his  reply  to  Austria,  Prince  Gortsohakoff  with  all  the  fieivor  compatible  with  the  general  j 

refers  to  his  replies  to  England  and  France  as  well^beingof  the  vast  states  which  the  Emperor 

containing  a  full  expose  of  the  views  of  the  of  Russia  governs  with  so  much  wisdom  and 

Russian  Government.    He  then  goes  on  to  moderation.      Nevertheless,   notwithstanding 

state,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  understands  the  so  favorable  reception  which  the  United 

the  preoccupations  produced  in  the  Oabinet  of  States  Government  is  disposed  to  give  to  the 

Vienna  by  the  deplorable  events  which  are  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  ^eneh,  the 

taking  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  American  Government  finds  in  its  traditional 

the  Austrian  frontier,  and  the  value  which  it  neutral  policy  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 

must  attach  to  seeing  them  brought  to  an  end.'  associating  itself,  by  an  active  cooperation,  with 

But  the  return  of  Poland  to  the  condition  of  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  as 

peace  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  meas-  it  is  requested.    This  note  was  very  well  re- 

ures  which  may  be  applied.    The  source  of  oeived  in  St.  Petersburg.    Prince  Gortsohakoff 

the  agitation  in  Poland  is  the  cosmopolite  rev-  at  once  addressed  a  note  to  the  American  em- 

olutionary  party.   Foreign  Governments  which  bassador  at  St  Petersburg  expressing,  in  the 

take  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  Poland,  name  of  tiie  Emperor,  the  satisfaction  and  the 

on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  state  of  gratitude  which  the  heart  of  his  Mijjesty  has 

that  country  must  have  on  the  peace  of  Europe,  felt  by  seeing  the  imperial  policy  and  intentions 

can  greatly  contribute  to  remove  this  cause  of  so  well  appreciated  by  the  American  people, 
disorder,  the  reaction  of  which  would  at  last        The  Governments  of  France,  England,  and> 

'affect  themselves.    The  Russian  Government  Austria  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  Rus- 

has  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Cabinet  of  sian  replies.     New  negotiations  led  to   the 

Vienna  will  neglect  nothing  in  its  power  to  determination  to  address  new  and  identical 

oppose  the  dangerous  manoeuvres  of  the  revolu-  notes  to  St.  Petersburg,  designating  the  points 

tionary  party.  which,  in  tiie  opinion  of  the  three  Gk>vemment8, 

Tn  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  Em-  the  Government  of  Russia  ought  to  grant  to 

peror   of  France,  most   of  the   second-rate  the  Poles,  as  the  basis  of  pacification.    These 

Powers  of  Europe  also  addressed  notes  to  the  ^^six  points"  were  as  follows:  1.  Complete 

Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the  Polish  and  general  amnesty.    2.  National  representa- 

question ;  thus  Sweden  on  April  7th,  Spain  on  tion,  with  powers  similar  to  those  which  are 

March  21st,  Italy  on  April  28d,  Holland  on  April  fixed  by  the  charter  of  the  15th  (27th)  Novem- 

28th,  Denmark  on  May  8th,  and  Portugal,  to  all  ber,  1816.     8.  Poles  to  be  named  to  publio 
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offices  in  snch  a  manoer  as  to  fonn  a  distinet  snooeeded  in  expressing  these  conditions  in  the 
national  administration,  having  the  confidence  following  six  points  whidi  we  recommend  to 
of  the  country.  4.  Pull  and  entire  libertj  of  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
conscience;  repeal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  burg.  Like  England  and  France  the  Government 
on  Catholic  worship.  6.  The  Polish  language  of  Austria  is  in  favor  of  calling  a  conference 
recognized  in  the  kingdom  as  the  official  Ian-  of  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of 
guage,  and  used  as  such  in  the  administration  Vienna."  CountBechberg  remarks  on  this  sub- 
of  the  law  and  in  education.  6.  The  estab-  ject :  '^  To  judge  from  a  passage  of  Prince 
lament  of  a  regular  and  legal  system  of  re<  Gortschakoff's  despatch  to  Baron  Brunnow, 
craiting.  Earl  Buasell,  in  submitting  to  Prince  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  seems  to  admit 
Gtortschakoff  these  six  points,  stated  it  to  be  the  interest  which  all  the  Powers  who  signed 
the  opinion  of  her  Mi^esty'i4Mj|Binentthat  the  general  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna* 
th/9  Poles  would  not  be  satisfied  oy  mere  dec-  have  in  participating  in  deliberations  concern^ 
larations  of  good  intentions.  ing  the  country  designated  in  that  Act  as  thS 

The  French  note  to  the  Russian  Cabinet  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  We  should  have  no  objec- 
respecting  Polish  affairs  reoonunends,  in  the  tion  for  our  part  to  such  a  form  of  negotiations, 
same  terms  as  the  English  and  Austrian  notes,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  preliminary 
the  acceptance  of  the  ^*  six  points"  as  a  basis  negotiations  or  conferences  between  the  eight 
for  the  pacification  of  Poland.  M.  Drouyn  de  Powers  signing  the  general  Act  of  Uie  Congress 
I'Huys  does  not  suggest  that  the  Bussian  of  Vienna,  if  Russia  recognized  the  expediency 
Government  will  object  to  these  proposals,  or  of  such  conferences,  in  order  to  discuss  the  de- 
hesitate  to  accept  them  as  bases  for  negotiations,  velopment  and  application  of  the  programme 
He  thinks  *'  that  there  is  room  to  anticipate  which  we  have  drawn  up  above." 
a  provisional  pacification,  founded  upon  the  Prince  Gortschakoff  replied  to  these  notes 
maintenance  of  the  military  status  quo,  which  on  July  23d.  In  polite  but  determined  language, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  Russia  declined  either  to  accept  the  six  points, 
to  proclaim,  and  which  the  Poles  should  on  or  to  agree  to  the  proposed  Congress.  In  point 
their  side  observe  on  their  own  responsibility."  of  ability,  this  reply  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Polish  affairs  may  then  be  submitted  to  the  able  documents  issued  on  the  Polish  question, 
consideration  of  a  conference  of  the  eight  At  the  outset,  Prince  Gortschakoff  says:  ^^We 
Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  have  pleasure  in  learnmg  that  Lord  Russell 
Thus  if,  as  the  French  Cabinet  hopes,  Russia  admits  with  us  the  barren  nature  of  a  prolonged 
accepts  the  bases  of  negotiation  proposed  to  her,  controversy  relative  to  the  signification  of  the 
^Hhis  question,  withdrawn  from  the  decision  of  Ist  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  that 
force^  \diich  might  cut  it  once  more  without  with  us^  likewise,  he  desires  to  place  the  ques- 
solving  n,  would  henceforth  enter  on  the  path  tion  upon  ground  which  should  offer  more  op- 
of  friendly  discussion,  the  only  way  to  prepare  portunities  for  arriving  at  a  practical  solution. 
a  solution  vainly  sought  up  to  the  present  day,  before  taking  our  stand  upon  this  ground,  we 
and  which  would  be  worthy  alike  of  the  en-  deem  it  useful  to  put  in  a  dear  light  our  posi- 
lightenment  of  the  epoch  and  of  the  generous  -  tions  respectively.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  ad- 
sentiments  by  which  all  the  cabinets  are  ani-  mits  the  principle  that  every  Power  signing  a 
mated."  treaty  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  sense  thereof 

The  despatch  of  Count  Rechberg  is  dated  from  its  own  point  of  view,  provided  always 
Vienna,  June  18th,  and  addressed  to  the  Aus-  that  that  interpretation  remains  within  the 
trian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  limits  of  the  meaning  that  is  possible  to  be  put 
retrospective  introduction  of  a  very  friendly  upon  it  according  to  the  text  itself.  In  virtue 
character,  Count  Rechberg  says,  respecting  l^e  of  this  principle,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  does  not 
replies  of  Russia  to  the  former  notes  of  the  dispute  this  right  in  any  one  of  the  eight  Powers 
three  Powers :  *^  They  have  appeared  to  us  to  which  have  concurred  in  the  general  proceed- 
correspond  with  what  we  expected  from  the  ings  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Experience  has,  it  is 
wisdom  and  liberal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  true,  demonstrated  that  the  exercise  of  such 
Alexander.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  ap-  ri^^ht  issues  in  no  practical  result.  The  experi- 
peared,  in  fact,  to  display  a  desire  to  proceed  m^ts  made  already  in  1881  have  had  no  issue 
to  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  means  the  but  to  place  on  record  the  divergence  of  opin- 
most  calculated  to  attain  the  common  object  ions.  Nevertheless  this  right  exists.  It  ex-  * 
of  onr  desires.  Austria,  France,  and  Great  tends  as  far  as  the  limits  which  I  have  indicated 
Britain  found  themselves,  therefore,  in  a  man-  above,  and  is  incapable  of  obtaining  a  wider 
ner  invited  to  express  their  views  in  a  more  range  but  with  the  express  consent  of  the  con- 
precise  way,  and  to  explain  them  amicably  to  tracting  party  most  directly  interested.  Ac- 
the  Russian  Government.  Animated  by  the  cordingly  it  depended  upon  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  actuated  our  first  to  maintain  the  strict  application  of  this  prin- 
step,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  the  patii  ciple,  observing  the  line  of  action  taken  in  the 
indicated  to  us.  We  have  consequently  ex-  course  of  the  month  of  April  last,  with  respect 
amined  what  are  the  conditions  by  which,  in  to  events  which  occurred  in  the  Kingdom  of 
our  opinion,  tranquillity  and  peace  could  be  re-  Poland.  If,  in  reply  to  that  appeal,  it  went 
stored  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  we  have  further  into  the  subject,  it  was  entirely  owing 
VOL.  in.  48      A 
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to  its  perfect  readiness  to  seek  to  conciliate,  complete.  The  absolute  independence  of  the 
and  in  order  to  reply  with  conrtesy  to  an  kingdom  even  would  be  for  them  only  a  means 
appeal  which  bore  a  similar  character.  The  for  arriving  at  the  final  object  of  their  aspin- 
Bossian  Cabinet  is  still  ready  to  enter  upon  an  tions.  This  object  is  domimon  over  provinces 
exchange  of  views  upon  the  basis  and  within  where  the  immense  migority  are  Bossian  by 
the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  race  or  by  religion;  in  a  word,  it  is  Poland 
'^  The  Bossian  Government  subscribes  to  the  extended  to  the  two  seas,  which  woold  inevi- 
principle  laid  down  by  £arl  Bassell,  that  the  tably  bring  about  a  claim  to  tJie  Polish  provinces 
basis  of  government  is  in  every  case  the  con-  belonging  to  other  neighboring  powers  The 
fidence  which  it  Inspires  in  the  governed ;  but  final  result  would  be  a  general  conflagration, 
the 'indispensable*  cofollary  of  this  priilciple  is  and  the  (Subversion  of  the  peace  and  the  equi* 
t^s^ect  folr 'authority, 'and -no  govemMlantean  librium  of  £urope. 
^llo^  that'  a  fraction  of  the  people  be^  vested  -  The  project  of  Alexander  I.  to  combine  the 
^ith* the  right  of  seeking  elsewhere  than  under  Duchy  of  Warsaw  >^  with  the  Polish  provinces 
the  legitiiftately  constituted  authority,  by  arm-  anciently'  dismembered  into  a  kingdom  under 
ed  rebellion,  -finipported '  by  hostile  or  foreign  the  sovereignty  of  Bossia,  with  an  administra- 
partiesjthewell-beifig  and  the  prosperity  which  tion  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
they  might  declare  that  they  Cotild"  not  realize  people,  was  a  passing  inclination  of  that  sover- 
without  the  aid  of  inspirations  from  abroad."  eign  and  must  be  exduded,  even  in  an  exchange 
Ooming  t6  the  six  points,  Prince  Gortschakoff  of  ideas  made  Within  the  limits  of  the  treatiefl 
refers  to  his  formei*  despatch  to  show  that  the  of  1815.  The  proposal  of  an  armistice  is 
Emperor  hlis  alre'iidy  either  dcksreed  or  prepar-  rejected.  The  £mperor  of  Bussia,  it  is  said, 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  they  owes  it  to  his  army,  to  the  peaceable  migority 
include.-  But  Bussia  is  unable  to  share  the  of  the  Polto,  and  to  Bussia  to  take  energetic 
hope,  without  certain  reserves,  that  an  adoption  measures  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  pro- 
of the  six  points  would  lead  to  a  complete  and  posal  of'  a  conference  of  *  the'  eight  Powers 
permanent  pacification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po-  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. for  the  por- 
hmd.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bussian'  Govern^  posis  of  discussing  the  six  points  is  also  rejected, 
ment,  reorganization  of  the  kingdom  must  in  if  thiB  measures  were  to  b^  submitted  to  ulte- 
all  cases  be  preceded  by  the  reSstablishment  rior  deliberation,  tiiere  would  *result  a  direct 
of  order  in  the  country.  That  result  is  depend-  interference  of  foreign  Powers  in  the  most 
ent  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  material  assist-  intimate  details  of  the  administration;  an  inter* 
ance  and  moral  encouragement  obtained  from  ference  that  no  great  Power  could  admit^ 
abroad  by  the  insurrectionists.  We  must  pre*  It  would  also  "further increase  the  pretensions 
sume  that  the  sources  of  information  from  and  illusions  of  the  Polish  agitator%"  The 
which  the  English  Government  have  formed  only  conference  which  Bussia  will  accept  is  a 
their  judgment  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Poland,  conference  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  between 
are  not  of  an  impartial  origin.  If  Earl  Bussell  which  "the  traditions  of  history  "  and  imme- 
were  exactly  informed  of  the  occurrences  in  diate  neighborhood  establish  a  certain  com- 
Poland,  he  would  know  that  the  masses  of  the  munity  and  reciprocity  of  interests.  On  this 
people  have  kept  aloof  from  it,  that  the  rural  point  Prince  Gortsdiiakoff  says:  "All  the  ar* 
population  have  even  evinced  hostility  to  it^  rangements  destined  to  regulate  the  interior 
that  the  insurrection  sustains  itself  alone  by  a  adminiBtration  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
terrorism  unprecedented  in  history,  and  tiiat  Polish  territories  placed,  since  the  Oongress  of 
the  insurgent  bands  are  principally  recruited  Vienna,  under  their  respective  dominions,  have 
from  elements  foreign  to  the  country.  The  been  laid  down  in  treaties  concluded  directly 
principle  of  action  of  the  directing  committees  between  these  three  Courts  on  April  Slst  (May 
from  without  is  to  keep  up  agitation  at  all  cost,  8d),  1816.  They  have  been  successfully  comple- 
in  order  to  furnish  an  occasion  and  a  pretext  ted  by  a  series  of  special  conventions  wbenevef 
for  a  diplomatic  intervention  which  shoidd  lead  circumstances  have  required  it.  The  g&aenX 
to  military  action.  As  long  as  this  situation  principles  mentioned  in  these  treaties,  and 
lasts,  the  measures  which  Earl  Bussell  reqapi-  which  could  interest  Europe,  have  alone  been 
mends  would  with  difficulty  find  application  inserted  in  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
practically.  The  sAme  causes  would  again  signed  on  May  27tii  (June  9th),by  all  the  Pow«« 
pi^duce  the  same  effects.  The  presence  of  invited  to  concur  in  it.  At  present  it  is  not  a 
airmed  bands,  the  terrorism  of  the  Central  question  of  these  general  principles,  bntthe 
Committee,  and  the  appearance  of  an  imme-  administrative  details  and  ulterior  arrange- 
diate  pressure  from  without,  would  moreover  ments  would  furnish  useful  matter  for  disous- 
take  ^om  these  measures  the  fitness  of  time,  sion  by  the  three  Courts  in  order  to  place  the 
the  dignity  and  the  effectiveness  which  the  respective  position  of  their  Polish  poesessionBt 
Bussian  Government  could  expect  from  their  to  which  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of 
spontaneous  ^option.  The  instigators  of  the  1815  extend,  in  harmony  with  present  neoean^ 
rebellion  would  not  accept  the  adoption  of  the  ties  and  the  progress  of  time."  In  condusiaii, 
six  points  as  a  solution  of  the  Poli^  question.  Prince  Gt>rtsohakoff  expresses  the  hope  that 
They  demand  neither  an  amnesty,  nor  an  auton-  the  great  Powers,  by  clear  and  categorical  Ian- 
'<omy,  nor  a  representation  either  more  or  less  guage,  would  contribute  to  dissipate  the  illn- 
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6iond  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  thwart  the  19th,  called  the  attention  of  Prince  Gortscha- 

calculations  which  they  found  upon  an  active  koff  to  this  point.    In  reply,  Prince  Gortscha- 

intervention   in  favor  of  their    exaggerated  koff,  in  a  note  of  July  27th,  expressed  surprise 

aspirations.     Thus  they  would  hring  nearer  to  find  that  Count  Kechherg  had  hinted  the 

tiie  moment  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  possihility  of  Bussia  entertaining  a  reservation, 

execute  and  develop  the  reformatory  measures  He  then  proceeds :  '^  If  this  view  of  the  subject 

Vhich  he  designs  to  adopt  for  Poland.  has  been  put  forward  by  Oount  Bechberg  from 

His  reply  to  France  agrees  in  substance  with  a  desire  to  remove  all  idea  of  a  separate  agree- 
the  one  addressed  to  England.  It  emphatically  ment,  which  might  be  judged  incompatible 
insists  on  the  moral  solidarity  of  the  great  with  the  engagement  contracted  by  Austria 
Powers  in  presence  of  the  evident  action  of  the  with  the  point  of  departure  by  which  she  con- 
revolutionary  elements  of  all  countries  concen-  nects  her  measures,  let  us  hasten  to  bear  wit- 
trating  at  present  in  Poland,  stating  that  this  ness  that  no  agreement  whatever  has  taken 
gives  the  question  a  European  character,  place  between  her  and  ourselves  upon  the 
Prince  Gt)rtschakoff  says  that  Russia  is  the  subject  of  the  late  overtures.  We  have  deduced 
more  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  no  approbation  from  the  Austrian  note  of  the 
French  Government  to  this  fact,  since  one  of  18th  June,  and  have  anticipated  her  refusal  of 
the  principal  focuses  of  the  agitation  which  a  conference  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
exists  is  Paris  itself.  The  Polish  emigrants,  Austria.  We  have  not  dreamt  of  establishing 
profiting  by  their  social  relations,  have  organ-  any  assimilation  between  Galicia  and  Poland ; 
ized  a  vast  conspiracy,  destined  to  mislead  but  tradition,  precedents,  and  the  assistance 
public  opinion  in  France  by  a  system  of  mis*  received  by  the  insurgents  from  Galicia,  attest 
representation  and  calunmy,  and  to  keep  alive  their  common  interests,  and  show  the  necessity 
disorder  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  assisting  of  an  understanding  between  tiie  three  North- 
it  with  material  by  the  terror  of  a  secret  com-  em  Courts.  The  proposition  for  a  conference 
mittee,  and,  above  all,  by  propagating  the  con-  was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit,  in  conformity 
viction  that  active  foreign  intervention  will  with  the  relations  and  interests  of  the  two 
take  place  in  favor  of  the  most  senseless  aspi-  Courts,  and  we  should  regret  any  different  in- 
rations  of  the  insurrection.  *^  We  have  pleae-  terpretation."  The  despatch  terminates  with 
ure,"  says  Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  conclusion,  an  expression  of  Prince  Gortschakoff^s  regret 
'Mn  believing  that  the  French  Government  will  that  the  note  of  Count  Rechberg  presages  a 
not  permit  its  name  to  be  abused  for  the  advan-  different  impression, 
tage  of  the  revolution  in  Poland  and  in  Europe.^'  England  and  France  declared  the  reply  of 

ThereplytoAnstria,  dated  July  16th,  did  not  Russia  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  M. 
present  any  new  points  of  importance.  In  the  Drouyn  de  FHuys,  in  a  new  note,  desigpated 
concluding  passage  of  this  despatch.  Prince  it  as  a  refusal  to  grant  the  six  points.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  says:  *'As  to  the  substance  of  GU)rtschakoff  protested  against  this  view.  In 
our  propositions,  we  believe  that  if  appreciated  another  despatch,  addressed  to  the  Russian 
in  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  them,  and  if  embassador  at  Paris,  he  says  that  the  greater 
honestly  applied,  they  may  lead  to  a  rational  part  of  the  measures  indicated  in  the  six 
and  practical  solution  which  would  at  once  points  had  been  granted,  but  that,  far  from 
give  satisfaction  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  pacifying  the  kingdom,  they  were  the  start- 
the  three  neighboring-  Powers,  to  the  stipnla-  mg  point  of  the  insurrection.  The  agitators 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  on  which  the  gen-  made  reforms  a  pretext  for  raising  the  coun- 
eral*  equilibrium  reposes,  to  the  reasonable  try.  Having  conceived  the  hope  of  complete 
wishes  of  the  Poles,  and  the  solicitude  which  independence  by  the  aid  of  foreign  inter- 
Europe  has  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  tran-  vention,  they  could  not  appear  satisfied  with 


quUlity  of  these  countries.    We  can  therefore    the  liberal  institutions,  the  bas^of  which  was 

~  )  di&rent  impression  which  the    being  carried  out  by  the  Govennnent.    Prince 

directions  addressflby  Count  Rechberg  to  the    Gortschakoff  further  deprecates  any  intention 


Austrian  embassadors  at  London  and  Paris  to  represent  the  French  Government  as  an 
lead  us  to  anticipate.'^  The  publication  of  the  accomplice  of  the  revolutionary  party.  **  We 
Russian  note  in  the  o£9cial  Vienna  Journal  was  adhere,'*  he  says,  "  to  our  observations  concern- 
accompanied  with  the  remark;  that  immediately  ing  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  It  is  necesr 
after  the  receipt,  of.  the  Russian  reply,  a  note  sary  thaC  the  rebels  diould  lay  down  their  anhs 
was  addressed  to  the  Austrian  embassadors  at  or  the  Government  abdicate  all  authority;  It 
the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris,  that  Austria  is  impossible  to  otherwise  understand  the  ques* 
would  not  separate  herself  from  the  alliance,  tion  of  dignity  and  public  order.  Our  despatch 
and  she  would  .not  negotiate  separately  with  contained  neither  irony  nor  provocation,  but  a 
Russia,  as  demanded  by  the  latter.  The  Aus-  feeling  of  wounded  dignity  might  have  mani- 
trian  Government  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  fested  itself  in  the  expression  of-  our  ideas." 
note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  might  be  inter-  Earl  Russell  replied  again  to  Prince  Gort- 
preted:  as  indicating  some  secret  negotiations  schakoff  in  a  note  of  August  lltb.  He  insists 
between' the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  6t.  Peters*  that  the  Russian  Government,  not  the  Poles, 
burg;  and  Count  Rechberg,  in  a  note  to  the  bears  the  chief  responsibility  for  a  continuation 
Austrian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  July  of  the  war.    "  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
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no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  a  distinct  constitutional 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  reestahlishment  regime.  2.  That  Russia,  in  making  the  reser- 
of  order  in  Poland  is  not  the  assistance  obtain-  vation  to  approximate  the  Polish  inetitations 
ed  bj  the  insurgents  from  abroad,  but  the  con-  to  those  of  Kussia,  eould  only  allude  to  the 
duct  of  the  Russian  Government  itself.  The  Polish  provinces  without  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
Enapress  Catherine  in  1772  promised  to  the  land  Proper.  The  Powers  have  a  direct  and 
Poles  the  maintenance  of  their  reli^on.  The  positive  right  to  claim  for  Poland  a  fiuthfol 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  in  1815  promised  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties."  The  note  of  Aua- 
Poles  national  representation  and  national  ad-  tria  to  Russia  expresses  great  regret  that  Russia 
ministration.  These  promises  have  not  been  has  not  given  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
fulfilled.  Daring  many  years  the  religion  of  notes  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  note  then 
the  JPoles  was  attacked,  and  to  the  present  proceeds  to  state  that  the  interest  of  Europe 
hour  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  political  demands  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  work  of 
rights  assured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  conciliation  in  Poland.  "Foreign  influences," 
and  the  constitution  of  the  same  year.  The  it  says,  "  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  insur- 
violation  of  these  solemn  engagements  on  the  rection.  Poland  would  be  tranquil  if  Russia 
part  of  the  Russian  Government  produced  dis-  had  fblfiUed  the  political  and  religious  engage- 
affdction,  and  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  homes  ments  which  she  had  contracted.  The  proposed 
of  Warsaw,  in  a  night  of  January  last,  was  the  conference  of  the  great  Powers  ought  certainly 
immediate  cause  of  the  present  insurrection,  to  be  acceptable  to  Russia."  In  oondnsion, 
Unless  the  general  feeling  in  Poland  had  been  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  requested  to  give  his 
estranged  from  Russia,  the  moral  and  material  most  serious  attention  to  the  present  state  of 
assistance  afforded  from  abroad  would  have  things,  for  the  consequences  of  which  Austria 
availed  the  insurgents  little.  It  is  true,  however,  declares  Russia  alone  will  be  responsible. 
that  lively  sympathy  has  been  excited  in  Europe  The  replies  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  these 
in  favor  of  the  Poles.  In  every  considerable  three  notes  are  dated  Sept.  7th  (old  style,  Au- 
state  where  there  exists  a  national  representa-  gust  26th).  Prince  Gortschakoffregrets  that  the 
tion — ^in  England,  in  France,  in  Austria,  in  PruB-  expectations,  based  upon  the  diplomatic  dis- 
sia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Sweden,  in  cussions  and  their  results,  had  not  been  fulfill- 
Denmark, — ^that  sympathy  has  been  manifested,  ed,  and  that  the  differences  of  opinion  had  not 
Wherever  there  is  a  national  administration  been  removed.  He,  therefore,  thinks  that  a 
the  administration  has  shared,  though  with  further  extension  of  these  discussions  appears 
prudence  and  reserve  in  expression,  the  feelings  superfluous.  He  finally  states  that  Russia  as- 
of  the  legislature  and  the  nation.  Russia  ought  sumes  the  full  responsibility  of  her  acts.  In 
to  take  into  account  these  sympathies,  and  the  reply  to  France,  Prince  Gortschakoff  more- 
profit  by  the  lesson  which  they  teach."  His  over  emphatically  declines  any  discusmofn  on 
despatches  conclude  as  follows:  "In  commu-  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  Proper.  He 
nicating  their  views  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  it  says :  "  We  will  draw  attention  to  only  one 
remains  to  her  Miyesty^s  Grovemment  to  dis-  point  in  the  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Tfiuys, 
charge  an  imperative  duty.  It  is  to  call  his  because  we  are  anxious  to  remove  beforehand 
Excellency's  most  serious  attention  to  the  grav-  every  fresh  subject  of  misunderstanding.  I 
ity  of  the  situati<m,  and  the  responsibility  refer  to  the  allusion  made  by  the  French  Min- 
whioh  it  imposes  upon  Russia.  Great  Britain,  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  several  times  and  under 
Austria,  and  France  have  pointed  out  the  various  forms,  to  the  western  provinces  of 
urgent  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  deplor-  Russia,  as  participating  to  a  certain  extent  in 
able  state  of  things  which  is  full  of  danger  to  the  international  stipulations  which  determined 
Europe.  Thev  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  in  1815  the  position  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
the  means  wl^||^,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  The  Imperial  Cabinet  cannot  in  any  way  admit 
employed  to  arrive  at  this  termination,  and  this  point  of  view  even  toJbe  slightest  extent, 
they  have  offered  their  coSperation  in  order  to  and  your  Excellency  is  i^nested  to  reiterate 
attain  it  with  more  certainty.  If  Russia  does  to  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  the  declaration  already 
not  perform  all  that  depends  upon  her  to  far-  made  in  my  previous  despatch,  that  his  M^esty 
ther  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  views  of  the  the  Emperor,  always  ready  to  scrupulously 
three  Powers,  if  she  does  not  enter  upon  the  fulfil  his  obligations  toward  all  the  Powers, 
path  which  is  open  to  her  by  friendly  counsels,  must  peremptorily  exclude,  even  from  an  inter- 
she  makes  herself  responsible  for  the  serious  change  of  friendly  opinions,  any  allusions  to 
consequences  which  the  prolongation  of  the  parts  of  his  empire  to  which  no  international 
troubles  of  Poland  may  produce."  stipulations  of  any  kind  whatever  apply." 
The  French  note,  which  was  simultaneously  These  notes  were  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
addressed  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  was  accom-  dum  of  considerable  length.  This  document 
panied  with  a  note,  in  which  M.  Drouyn  do  treats  the  question  exclusively  in  an  interna- 
PHuys  explains  the  European  character  of  the  tional  point  of  view.  It  gives  an  historical 
stipidations  which  were  accepted  by  Russia,  sketch  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  thor- 
Austria,  and  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  1815.  oughly  examines  the  extent  Rnssia  is  bound 
The  French  Minister  recalls  "  1.  That  Russia  by  those  treaties,  and  dwells  at  considerable 
has  entered  into  an  engagement  to  bestow  on  length  upon  the  congress  itself.    It  endeavors 
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to  prove  that  the  autonomj  Sreadj  decreed  of  a  political  character,  but  amotion  to  lay 

for  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  application  the  proposed  resolution  on  the  table  was  re- 

of  which  has  not  been  suspended,  but  obstruct-  jected:  yeas,  90;  nays,  ISO.    As  the  trustees 

ed,  by  the  revolution,  satisfies  the  obligations  of  the  church,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  had, 

contracted  by  Russia  toward  Europe.    It  con-  of  their   own    accord,  hoisted   the  flag  on 

eludes  with  asserting  that  the  Emperor  of  the   church,  the  Assembly  disposed  of  the 

Russia  is  decided  to  maintain  the  eugagements  question  on  the  next  day,  by  adopting  the  re- 

of  1815  in  all  their  extent.  port  of  the  committee,  which,  while  making 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  dip-  strong  avowals  of  loyalty,  recommended  no 

lomatic  negotiations  of  modern  times.     The  further  action  upon  the  resolution,  together  with 

most  prominent  part  in  it  was  taken  by  the  an  amendment,  offered  by  Dr.  Dekncy,  stat- 

Government  of  France,  which  induced  all  the  ing  that  '^  the  trustees  of  this  church  concur  in 

second-rate  Powers  of  Europe  to  participate,  the  desire  expressed  by  many  members  of  this 

Throughout  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  Assembly  to  have  displayed  from  ^is  ediflce 

and,  especially,  after  the  last  reply  of  Russia,  the  American  flag,  the  beautiful  symbol  of  na- 

declining  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  tional  protection,  unity,  and  liberty.''     The 

the  semi-official  press  of  France  were  crying  vote  on   this   motion  was  1 79  ayes,  and  20 

for  war,  and  most  of  the  other  papers  were  noes. 

joining  in  this  cry.    But  England  refused  posi-  An  Important  resolution  was  passed  upon  a 

tively  to  make  any  watlike  demonstration,  and  request  from  the  Presbytery  of  Saline,  that  the 

Austria  associated  herself  with  England.    Thus  General  Assembly  resdSSrm  the  testimony  of 

left  alone,  the  French  Emperor  deemed  it  inez-  tiiie  Assembly  of  1818  in  regard  to  davery.    In 

pedient  to  pursue  any  longer  a  warlike  policy,  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee, 

He  gave,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  new  turn  to  the  tiie  following  declaration  was  adopted: 

whole  negotiation,  by  proposing,  on  the  open-  The  Assembly  baa  from  the  first  uttered  its  senti- 

ing  of  the  French  Chambers  on  November  7th,  ments  oa  the  suluect  of  slavery,  in  substantially  the 

the  assembling  of  a  European  Congress  for  set-  ^ame  language.    The  action  of  I818  was  taken  with 

tling  not  only  the  PoUsh  but  all  national  com-  ^^^  ^^:  5°^  ™*^«  *"?"*  ^\^^l*  ^"^!  *"»**  cxplicity  and 

,>n««f;r^«o      /cr-- r!««.«r.™«-  t?,^««-.«\  was  adopted  unanimously.    It  has  since  remained  that 

P"S  o^^^vi^Sr  A  x??^^u  EUB^PB^N.)  true  an<f  scriptural  deliverance  on  this  important  sub- 

PRESBYTERIANS.     The  statistics  of   the  iect  by  which  our  Church  is  determined  to  abide.    It 

Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1863,  were  nas  never  been  repealed,  amended,  or  modified,  but 

reported  as  follows :  synods  in  connection  with  ^**  frequently  been  referred  to  and  reiterated  in  sub- 

the  General  Assembly  86;  pre8byteri«,.m;  JSrthJX'S'jJlTai^'ia  ^me^w^foKSdw^S'f^ 
licentiates,  288 ;  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  Assembly  of  1846  declared,  with  much  unanimity, 
899 ;  ministers,  2,205 ;  churches,  2,541 ;  licen-  that  the  action  of  1845  was  not  intended  to  deny  or  re- 
sures,  82 ;  ordinations,  91 ;  inst^ations,  100 :  ^^°^  *^®  testimony  on  this  subject  previously  uttered 
pastoral  relations  dissolved,  94;  churches  or-  bgjGene^lAssemeiies,  and  by  these  deliverances  we 
ganized,  29 ;  ministers  received  from  other  de-  .  a,.  jvt^tti. 
nominations,  10 ;  mmisters  dismissed  to  other  ^  A^  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Humphrey 
denominations,  11 ;  churches  received  from  *^  ^^^,,  ^^^^^%  *^®  ^'^^^^s*  "these  deliver- 
other  denominations,  6 ;  churches  dismissed  to  *°S,f '  ^.f  J^''^  '  ^^''>^  ^^'^  ?^*^®  *?V^- 
other  denominations,  8 ;  ministers  deceased,  -Tof.^^^^o Jo  ^i'V^Lo^?  General  Assemblies 
27 ;  churches  dissolved,  13 ;  members  added  ^^  \®?^\^®^2j  and  1863,  had  assumed,  with  re- 
on  examination,  8,781 ;  members  added  on  cer-  ^^^^}^  loyalty  and  the  slavery  question,  pro- 
tificate,  6,536;  total  number  of  communicants  ^?2r  »  ^r^a*  dissatisfaction  among  a  portion 
reported,  227,575;  adulU  baptized,  2,165 ;  in-  of  the  Kentucky  Presbytenans,  who  entertain- 
fants  baptued,  10,194;  amount  contributed  for  f^.  different  views  on  slavery.  The  organ  of 
congregational  purposes,  $1,294,786;  amount  this  portion  of  the  Church,  the  "  True  Presby- 
contributed  for  the  boards,  $346,448 ;  amount  tenan,"  of  Loms^^lle,  expressed  itself  as  follows 
contributed  for  disabled  ministers'  fund,  $10,-  ^^  ^"®  Assembly  of  1863 : 
973 ;    amount   contributed    for   mbcellaneous  ^^"^e  are  free  to  say  that  our  chief  comfort  in  reading 

^'i^.n^,^  "^t '^*"^*  contributed.  *rbiy^ihrp"rSi^;rri«  cS2?sn„*'L;"e^e'^w 

^l,802,6o0.     The  large  decrease  m  these  statis-  her  lowest  point  of  humiUation,  and  therefore  it  may 

tics,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  be  expected  that  from  this  time  she  must  begin  to  as- 

year,  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that   the  *^^°^  ^  higher  and  more  Scriptural  views— that  is,  if 

Presbyterians  of  the   Southern  States,  who  a'j^i^bfe^S  ^^^^^^  *""  °°*  *^^''®°  ^^  ^^^"^  ^  ^""^^ 

in   December,  1861,  formed  an  independent  ^^   ^^   ^*,  ^'  -«-«    „       ^     nr  t*^    ^ 

church  organization,  were,  last  year,  for  the  ^?  ^tT'^it.^  ^®.^^'  .^^'''  P':  ^cPheeters, 

first  time  omitted   from   the   statistical  rec-  pastor  of  the  Pme  street  Presbyterian  church, 

ords  of  the  Church.     The  General  Assembly  1^  ^*-  ^"^^  "^^  removed  from  his  duties  by 

of  the  Church   met  at   Peoria,  Illinois,  on  ^}^   provosNmarshal.     The   fol  owing  letter 

May  21st.     An  animated   debate  sprung  up  from  President  Lincoln  refers  to  it : 

in  this  meeting,  on  a  motion  to  hoist  the  na-  Ezboittivb  MAmzoir,  WAsmwoTox, ) 

±^fi  ^"^  A  ^  '^"^  '^""'f  ^  7^^  A  ^'^^M  '  I  ^---  i°«t  looked  over  a  petition  %^' by  soL 

sessions.      A  large  portion  of  the  Assembly  three  dozen  citizens  of  St.  LoSis,  and  their  accompany- 

were  opposed  to  this  demonstration,  as  being  ing  letters,  one  by  yourself,  one  by  a  Mr.  Nathan  Baa* 


1. 
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uey,  and  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Ooalter— the  whole  relnting  to  edncation  |||9,862.78,  an  advance  of  over 

to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters.   The  petition  prays  in  the  jg  joO ;  to  publication  $40,660.04,  an  advance 

name  of  justice  and  mercy,  that  Iwill  restore  Dr.  Mc-  ^i?'  „   '  a-,  i^tx      tu^  ^^i^  -^^-«*  ^r  ^  !.*  • 

Pheeter8''to  all  his  ecclesi&cal  rights.  «^  9^^^  $1,400.    The  whole  amount  of  contn- 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  butions  reported  is  within  a  fraction  of  $SO0,- 

rights  are  withdrawn.    Your  letter  states  that  Pro-  000,   an  advance  of  20  per  cent,   upon  the 

vost-marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordered  the  arrest  gmoant  reported  last  year, 

of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Pine  street  church,  tk^to"  a  'P^^aK-.r^-AwSon  fir^-^^^^i  a<.<.»^ui«^^«. 

prohibited  him  ffk)m  officiating,  and  placed  the  man!  The ^- S-f  ^sbyten^Generrf  Asaem^^ 

agemeni  of  the  church  out  of  the  control  of  its  chosen  on  May  21  st,  1868,  in  Phiiadelphia,  and  elected 

trustees;  and  bear  the  close  you  state  that  a  certain  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  moderator.    The  committee 

course  "would  insure  his  release."    Mr.  Ranney's  let-  on  the  state  of  the  conntry  submitted  nine 

received  with  applanso 


ter 
r 


Mr,  Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks :  "  ft  it  not  a  strange  il-  *°d  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.     The 

lustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  question  resolutions  declare  that — 

of  who  shaU  be  flowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  The  Administration  duly  placed  in  power  ia  the 

Louis  shaU  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  United  Government,  and  the  present  Administration  ia  the 

States?                                                          ,     .^v  1  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  moslnn- 

,.  ?°^»  ^  ^^  sounds  very  strangely;  and  withal  a  compromising  support  to  the  President  and  cabinet  is 

little  as  if  you  gentlemen  making  the  application  do  religiously  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens.    While  we 

not  understand  the  case  alike,  one  affirming  that  tho  deprecate  the  losses  of  the  war,  it  must  be  prosecuted 

Doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  6f  a  civilian,  and  an-  Tigorously  to  the  end  in  order  that  the  rebellion  may 

other  pointing  out  to  me  what  wUl  secure  his  release!  be  subdued,  and  that  the  flag  of  ourcountry  shall  floiit 

On  the  2d  of  January  I  wrote  to  General  Curtis  in  re-  over  every  foot  of  our  iSd.     The  Government  ia 

lation  to  Mr.  Dick's  order  upon  Doctor  McPheeters;  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  human  rights.    The 

and  SB  I  suppose  the  Doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  nghte  rebellion  is  based  upon  treaion,  and  is  offensive  against 

of  a  civilian,  1  only  quote  that  part  of  my  ett^  which  heaven.    It  evinces  depravity  in  its  blind  support  of 

relates  *?>  the  church.    It  is  as  follows :  " But  I  niuat  human  bondage.    Loyalty,  firm  and  reserv^rri«ng 

add  that  the  United  States  Government  must  not.  aa  above  all  quesTions  of  party  poUtics,  should  be  the  ex- 

by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the  Churches.    When  pression  of  this  assembly  its  a  Christian  obligation, 

an  individual,  in  a  church,  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dan-  ^-he  system  of  human  bbndage,  as  practised  in  the 

gerous  to  the  public  interest,  he  must  be  checked,  but  South,  is  in  direct  violation  orhuman  rights  and  the 

the  Churches  as  such  must  take  care  of  themaelves.  teachings  of  our  better  natures.    The  strongest  sop- 

It  will  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint  trustees,  port  is,  therefore,  given  to  the  President  in  \m  proda- 

supervisors,  or  other  agents,  for  the  Churches.  mation  of  freedom  to  the  colored  people  of  the  &uth. 

This  letter  going  to  General  Curtis,  then  m  com-  Prayers  that  wisdom  be  endowed  by  the  Almighty 

mand,  I  supposed,  of  course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  upon  the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  warmly  rec- 

as  I  heard  no  further  complaint  from  Doctor  McPhee-  ommended.     All  ministers  are  exhorted  to  anstun  the 


I  knowingly  or  believingly  tolerated  any  one  else  to  in-  vith  those  whose  children  and  brothers  hare  fallen  in 

terfcre  by  my  authority.    If  an v  one  is  so  interfenn|:  the  cause,  but  earnestly  urge  a  continued  anpport  to 

by  color  of  my  authority,  I  would  hke  to  have  it  sped-  (he  Government  from  ihe  Mople. 

fically  made  known  to  me.  , 

If,  after  all,  what  ia  now  sought  is  to  have  me  jmt  In  relation  to  an  application  from  the  Be- 

Doctor  McPheeters  back,  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  formed  Botch  Ohnrch  for  a  correspondence 

of  his  own  congregation,  that,  too,  will  be  declined.  1  between  the  two  bodies,  a  report  was  read  by 

will  not  have  control  ofaoy  church  or  any  side.  «v    «**«  «    vvyyAi^^aK^:^K,A^inaax^a\Lifj 

Yours,  respectfully,               A,  LINCOLN.  *  special  committee  recommending  that  the 

fm.                           1  1    ••    ^1.*     V      1.  X  amplication  he  declined,  inasmuch  as  it  had 

There  was  a  general  desire  in  this  chnrch  to  ^^st  imputations  np6n  the  orthodoxy  of  the 

reconnect  the  congregations  m  tlie  States  re-  General  Assembly;  hut  the  assembly  finally 

occupied,  with  the  General  Assembly,  but  no  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the 

further  progress  was  made  m  this  direction  committee,  that  a  correspondence  be  opened 

than  the  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Dome^  ^^-^  the  synod  on  terms  according  to  those 

tic  Missions,  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  aid  existing  with  other  bodies,  and  thl  appoint- 

the  Second  Presbytenan  church  of  NashTille  ^lent  of  a  commissioner  to  carry  on  th&  cor- 

Tenn.,  which  had  resumed  its  connection  with  respondence. 

the  General  Assembly,  to  the  amount  of  one  fhe  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 

thousand  doUars  per  annum.              ^,      ^^^  Presbyterian  church  met  on  May  21st,  1868, 

.     The  minutes  of  the  GenerdAs8em%  ^t  Alton,  Illinois.    A  memorial  having  come 

New  School  Presbytenan  Church  for  1863,  ^p  from  the  Oldo  synod,  respecting  the  subject 

present  the   followmg  statistics :  synods  22.  of  slavery  and  secession,  a  committee  was  ap- 

same  as  last  year ;  presbyteries  106,  a  gain  of  pointed  of  one  commissioner  from  each  synoi 

two ;  mmistera  1,616,  a  gwn  of  61 ;  licentiates  xhe  committee  submitted  the  foDowing  report^ 

J2^'  ^aP^  ""^  ^^ '  churches  1  464,  a  loss  of  ^hj^h  ^^s  adopted  by  all  but  two  votis : 

12;  added  on  exammation  4,Y44,  and  on  cer-  »    ,   ^  mu  **v-  r,        i  a       vi   i    w    -^v 

of  440 ;  adults  baptized,  1,556 ;  infants  baptized,  ter  to  dissolFe  this  Union,  and  woold  regard  the  socoea 

8,191;  contributions  for  expenses  of  General  of  any  suob  fnovement  as  exceedingly  bazardona  to  the 

Assembly  $6,263.06,  $1,126  more  than  last  year;  «««"  of  religion,  aa  well  a«  civirliberty.    Aed  this 

contributions  to  domestic  mit=sions  $122,407.89,  Sf  J^J?J„f  ??«"  J'^  !!^°^^  K.*^?J?r^  recommend  to  all 

Aon  Aoa XI-       1    J.               i.    ^      •          •  Cnristians  to  make  it  a  subject  of  prayer  to  Almig-hty 

^^'^L^^^S.^^  '*?*  year;  to  foreign  mw-  Ood.  to  avert  from  our  bdivod  countiT  .  catutrfpli 

nons  $80,628.97,  an  advance  of  over  111,000;  w  direful  and  dissstrous. 


PBESBTTEBIANS.  &{f9 

On  the  snbjeot  of  Ameriean  shtrery,  joat  oommittae  Ghtiroh  of  tbe  Confederate  States'met  on  Ma^ 

sabmit  thai  we  should  not  view  it  as  if  it  were  about  28th,  1868,  at  Oolumbia,  South  Carolina;    A 

to  be  introduced,  but  as  ahready  m  existence.    We  do  ^i,^-!^-  orVt  of  incornorAtion  nasBed  bv  the 

not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  Charter  or  act  01  m(»rporauon,  pasB^  oy  ine 

was  an  enormous  crime— surpassed  by  few  crimes  that  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  March 

have  disgraced  the  history  of  the  worid ;  and  that  there  1 9th,  1868,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  and 

are  at  present  great  evils  eonneeted  with  it,  and  that  at  once  accepted*    Colambia  Theological  Sem* 

we  believe  ^^f  ^J^^"" »«»  ^,~««^  inary  was  transferred  by  the  synods  of  Soutlt 

L'eSr^^ds^of  *?u?:o?n^f  aSj^  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Abami  to  the  «)ntrol 

differed,  and  been  much  perplexed,  therefore  we  would  and  management  of  the  General  Assembly.    A 

recommend  to  those  who,  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  general  statement  of  the  property  of  the  sem-  , 

have  been  placed  in  eonneotion  with  this  instituOou,  to  inary  was  submitted,  showing  that  the  entire 

?eSoe''S''3l!fy*?a*'^H^'S^rlJS''«!S  amount  wa.  $277  940     A  report  "op  the  saV 

Slavery;  and  to  those  who  are  not  thus  situated,  that  ject  of  slavery  and  the  duties  growmg  out  of 

they  exercise  forbearance  toward  their  brethren  who  this  relation "  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

are  connected  with  slavery.  Lyon.    The  report  takes  ground  against  there- 

The  General  Assembly  also  appointed  boards  opening  of  liie  slave  trade,  and  in  favor  of  the 

or  committees  on  pablication,  on  missions,  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  One 

on  education,  in  place  of  those  in  Tennessee,  of  the  fundamental  propositions  is  in  the  fol« 

and  appointed  some  members  to  go  to  Nashville  lowing  words :  *'  Slavery  ceases  to  be  a  jnsti- 

to  get  what  could  be  had  that  belonged  to  these  fied  relation  when  the  advantages  growing  out 

boards.    The  new  board  of  publication  is  lo-  of  it  are  not  mutuaL    We  must  give  unto  our 

cated  at  Pittsburg;  that  on  missions  at  Alton;  servants  that  whidh  is  just  and  equaL"    To 

that  on  education  at  Owensboro^  Kentucky.  carry  out  this  proposition  the  report  makes  the 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  following  recommendations:    1.  That  whites 

United  Presbyterian  Church  present  the  follow-  and  blacks  worship  together  in  churches  and 

ing  statistics  for  1868 :  synods  7,  presbyteries  families.    2.  That  slaves  be  never  left  to  the 

'45,  pastors  861,  ministers  without  charges  109,  uncontrolled  management  of  hirelings.  8.  That 

29  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  congre-  greater  protection  be  given  by  the  laws  to  the 

gations   682,  families   24,880,   commanicants  lives  of  slaves,  and  that  the  testimony  of  slaves 

54,758,  increase  by  examination  and  profession  in  cases  relating  to  themselves,  be  taken  at  least 

2,787,  increase  by  certificate  2,098,  decrease  by  as  "circumstantial  evidence."  4.  That  the  mar* 

death  997,  decrease  by  removal  2,218,  inf&nt  riage  relation  between  slaves  be  sanctioned  and 

baptisms  8,752,  adult  baptisms  237,  contributed  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  6.-  That  the 

to  home  missions  $12,085,  contributed  to  for-  masters  everywhere  be  instructed  that  an  ob- 

eign  missions  $16,089;  total  of  contributions  to  ligation  rests  upon  them  to  give  religious  in- 

the  various  funds  of  the  Church,  indnding  sal-  stmction  to  their  slaves.    The  report  was'  or* 

aries  of  pastors,  $805,082,  being  an  average  dered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  con- 

of  $5.57  per  member.    Th%G«neral  Assembly,  sideration  of  its  various  propositions  referred  to 

in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Reformed  a  special  committee,  to  report  to  tiie  next  As*. 

Presbyterian  Church  to  cooperate  with  the  sembly. 

latter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  amend-       The  subject  of  a  union  between  tho  Presby- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States  terian  bodies  of  the  South  also  received  favor^ 

that  shall  expressly  recognize  our  national  al-  able  notice.  A  committee  waa  appointed  to  eon- 

legiance  to  God,  and  the  supremacy  of  His  fer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  United 

law  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adopted  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbtkrch,  eonceming 

the  following  resolutions :  the  terms  of  a  union  between  the  two  bodies. 

Baolved,  That  we  lament  that  there  is  not  a  more  Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  the  As- 
distinct  recognition  of  the  existence  of  Ood  and  of  the  BOdated  Reformed  'Synod  of  tbcSoutki  (or  a 
supremacy  of  his  law,  as  revealed  in  the  Si^ptures,  nnion,  and  intimations  ha/vbut  been*  FeceiSred 
than  it  contams ;  that  an  amendment,  introducing  a  ^^  «  ;i.a-i;»/kx-.p  ♦i»A.T«;i;M»^».*^ri*  t>:--i--^'— -^^^ 
becoming  recognition  of  God  into  at  leslit  the  preanlble  %^  *  ^^^  ?f  the  Indepydent  Prei^yteiM^ 
or  adopting  clause  of  the  Oonstitution,  is  much  to  be  Church  to  unite  withiiie  Assemtdy,  the  t^ynou 
desired;  and  that  we  instruct  our  people  that  it  is  of  South  Carolina  w«8  directed  tot do  what  Was 
their  duty,  as  Christian  citizens,  to  iavor  and  codper-  expedientland  right  in  the^matter.' 
ate  with  every  legitimate  eflfort  to  secure  this  end.  jhe  conference  of  the  -ownmittees  appoint- 

The  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby-  ed'  by  ^the  General  Assembly  itrid  the  United 

terian  Church  met  in  Cedarville,  Ohio,  on  May  Synod;  to  agree  'npk>n  a.bOsia'of  union^  met  in 

20th,  1863,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford  September,*  at 'Lynchburg,  :Yirginia.»  It  loonr 

moderator.      Resolutions  were   unanimously  8isted,ioathe  part  of  the  Assembly,  bfih^^ev. 

passed  to  memorialize  Congress  to  take  const!-  Drs.  Pahnerj  Ramsef,iand  Dabnej,  'andtpftjbh^ 

iutional  steps  to   have   the  Constitution  so  part  of  the  United  Synod  of  dhe 'Rev.  Dm^Mos- 

amdnded  as  to  make  specific  mention  of  the  ehe11e,NRead,  and  Ross.    The  eonf^renoe  Was 

authority  of  God,'  and  free  it  from  all  ^^  ambi-^  entirely  suooessM,  the  t.wo  committees  agreeing 

gaity  '^  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  accordance  upon  a  doctrinal  basis,  and  upon  a  proposition 

with  the  intention  of  the  fromers'  and  its  own  for   unithig    tJie    synods,    presbyteries,    and 

spirit.  churches  of  the  two  denominations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian       In  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
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Oharches  of  the  TJDited  States  the  idea  of  a  tions  was  afforded  hy  the  message  of  Jefferson 

union  made  likewise  considerable   progress.  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  Jan.  14tb, 

Several  presbyteries  of  the  wo  denominations  in  which  he  nsed  the  following  langnage : 

not  only  declared  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  So  far  m  regants  the  action  of  the  Government  on 

two  bodies,  but  also— as  far  as  in  them  lay —  such  criminals  aa  may  attempt  its  execution  [referring 

consummated  it  by  holding  joint  sessions.   The  !?  President  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation  of 

General  Assembly  of  each  body  unanimously  J^k  n***  ^®^^^'  confinemyself  to  informing  yon  that 

V.W  v»  a*  xuw^uiuijr  VI  cw.u   wmj   uufuuuxvuoij  j  ^^^^  unlcss  In  your  wisdom  you  deem  some  other 

passed  resolutions  to  appomt  commissioners  to  coarse  more  expedient,  deliver  to  the  several  SUte  an- 

represent  them  at  the  session  of  the  other  body  thorities  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States 

—the  first  time  since  the  great  schism  in  the  that  may  hereafter  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  anv  of 

Presbyterian  Church  that  this  civility  was  in-  !?f  ^vjf^i???!!*?'*  '°  iJ®  proclamation,  that  they 

^  _  _^T, « «  ^^A  "'y  "^  d^*  ^"t"  »°  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those 

^?    J?          1   *          ,.1.        ,  XT.    ^            :.  XV  States  providing  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  en- 

The  General  Assembhes  of  the  Free  and  the  gaged  m  exciting  servile  insanectioD* 

Established  Ohurchee  of  Sootland  met  on  May  On  May  Irt,  the  Congrew,  after  nature  de- 
sist The  most  m.portanttop.0  duicaw^  by  &e  liberation,  passed  a  seriw  ofiJesolntione  in  eon- 

&^p'fw*^f°T^*"'*^*"i?TT°*^^'**"'.^*  formity  w'ifii  these  views.    (&•  OoHreDEEATE 

United  Presbytenaa  Chnrch.  Upon  the  motion  Q^^g^ggg  p  237  \ 

S;?!"^"*/*  ''f  """^""""y  "^f?^'*^  *»  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolntions 

f^rrtl"^^^,^^  .^"^.^^t^^  the  following  letter,  Aich  may  possibly  have 


^^SeS'brJhTWoTruStS  Prb;S:  a'el^partmentofthe8onth,to  Jeire^onDavisl 

rian  Church,  as  well  as  with  renresentatives  of  ^^''^''^'''^''po^TS'of^j^^iM^'  \ 

any  of  the  other  churches  named  or  mdicated  by  Mrerton  Dmt,  Skhnumd,  Va,  .T*   ^^  "^ 

the  overtures,  should  occasion  or  opportunity  The  United  States  flag  must  protect  all  its  defenders, 

arise ;  the  committee  to  report  upon  the  whole  white,  black,  or  yellow.    Several  negroes  in  tbecmploy 

su^ect  to  the  General  Assembly  of  next  year  SLteSTelir-'^eJ^^^^ 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  committees  of  the  gold  into  sliveiy.  Every  outrage  of  this  kind  against 
two  bodies  held  their  first  joint  meetmg,  and  the  lawsof  humanity  which  may  take  place  in  tbw  De- 
appointed  a  joint  sub-committee,  to  report  as  partment,  shall  be  followed  by  the  immediate  execu- 

to  the  authoritative  documents  which  serve  to  ?o°  °^  ^^^  S^^  ^^  ^'^^??^  ™°H,i^  ™y  IKJssession.  man 

Ar^^r,^  *i^^  ^..:^«;.«i«.  ««j  ^^«;4-:^«  «^  ^u^  *«,^  ">r  man.    These  executions  will  certainly  take  place 

define  the  pnn^plcs  and  position  of  the  two  for  every  one  murdered,  or  sold  into  a  sfavery  wone 

churches.     The  first  meetings  of  the  joint  com-  than  death.    On  your  authorities  wiU  rest  the  lesnon- 

mittee  were  very  harmonious,  but  toward  the  sibility  of  their  barbarous  policy,  and  vou  will  be  neld 

close  of  the  rear  a  great  difficulty  was  expe-  responsible  in  the  world  to  come  for  all  the  blood  thus 

rienced  to  hamoni«i  the  differing  views  of  the  ^the  month  of  August  last,  you  declared  all  those 

churches  as  to  the  relation  of  the  State  govern-  engaged  in  arming  thmegroes  to  fight  for  their  coon- 

ments  to  the  church*  try,  to  be  felons  and  directed  the  immediate  execution 

The  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot-  w  "11  ««ch  as  should  be  captured.    I  have  given  you 

land  has  been  for  some  time  agitated  by  the  *°;k  ®°°"ef^  ^  reflect  on  your  folly.            ... 

«    x"        iTxv  *"*   ■^■"''.""'^  r /iT    TL     •'/*."'  I  now  give  you  notice  that  unless  this  order  is  im- 

question  whether  the  position  of  the  church  m  mediately  revoked  I  will  at  once  cause  the  execution 

regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  of  every  rebel  officer  and  every  rebel  slaveholder  in 

and  the  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  her  my,  possession.   The  poor  negro  is  fighting  for  hberty 

members  should  be  changed.    Last  year  the  wits  truest  sense.    Mr.  Jefferson  has  beautifully  said, 

ii^oo^naf^n    ^-^^^^A   i«4.^   «    Ai^^^-^^^^  ^P  ♦!.«.  I^  ««©"  a  ffiau  there  is  no  attribute  of  the  Almighty 

dissension  npenedmto  a  disruption  of  the  ^y^^^  ^^  induce  him  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  op- 

cnurch.  Ihe  m%)onty  of  the  synod,  which  was  pressor."  Tousay  you  are  fighting  for  liberty.  Yes, 
held,  in  May,  in  Glasgow,  agreed  that  the  time  you  are  fighting  for  liberty,— liberty  to  keep  four  mil- 
had  gone  past  for  visiting  with  excommunicar  Iwm  of  your  fdlow  beings  in  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion those  members  who  take  the  oath  of  alle-  ^'^^  •  ^-^^^^  ^*^P'7*®P**"°r»^i  children  husband 
•  V    vuv^  uivuAuv&a  wuw  »»•.«  luxw  vim«u  v»  «wiw-  ^^^  ^^fo^  brothcr  aud  sister;  liberty  to  steal  the  pro- 

giance  to  the  queen.    In  consequence  of  this  ducts  of  their  labor,  exacted  with  many  a  cruel  lash  and 

decision,   the   minority    withdrew    from   the  bitter  tear;  liberty  to  seduce  their  wives  and  daughters 

church,  and  declared  themselves   to  be   the  <^nd  to  sell  your  own  children  into  bondage ;  liberty  to 

proper  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  ^iU  these  children  with  impunity  when  the  murder 

-ohiafwrtroa     i!'^^™*^^-    >v-       tk-.   ^^-^  cannot  be  proven  by  one  of  pure  white  blood.    This  is 

I'KIbUJSJl.KB,    JLXOHAWGB   OP.       Ihe   com-  the  kind  of  liberty— the  liberty  to  do  wrong  which 

menoement  of  1868  found  the  cartel  agreed  Satan,  chief  of  the  fallen  angela,  was  contending  for 

upon  by  Gens.  Dix  and  Hill  in  the  preceding  when  he  was  east  into  hell,    i  have  the  honor  to  be^ 

July,  in  full  force  and  operation.    The  prepon-  ▼^ry  '^^P^^ii^^AKSmSJHf**^^*®"^  ^^^^^  ,. 

derance  of  prisoners  on  either  side  was  not  ^-  H&NTER,  Miy.-Gen  1  Commanding. 

great,  and  notwithstanding  certain  acrimonious  The  effect  of  the  resolutions  was  to  withhold 

correspondence  and  retaliatory  proclamationa  from  exchnnge,  if  captured,  a  certmn  class  of 

of  the  previous  year,  exchanges  pi*oceeded  reg-  soldiers  of  the  Uniti^  States  army,  who  were 

ularly  at  City  Point  on  the  James  river,  the  not  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  prisoners  of 

chief  place  appinted  for  that  purpose,  to  the  mu-  war.    As  no  colored  soldiers  had  up  to  this 

tual  relief  and  advantage  of  the  hostile  parties,  time  fallen  into  their  hands,  notwithstanding  a 

The  first  indication  of  approaching  comphca-  large  number  of  colored  persons  employed  as 
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anbula&Od  and  wagon  drivers,  laborers,  ser-  €•  I^  i>  understood  that  captored  officers  sud  men 

Tants,  and  in  other  caimoities,  had  been  cap-  J»f ^«  ^^^  P*"^®*^  "^  released  in  the  field  by  others 

*.,-«7  v-  4-kA«»    ^^A  ^i.*^.  IIl.^n..4><wi  **•    i^  "i*"i  commanders  of  opposing  armies,  and  that  the 

tured  by  them  and  never  aooonnted  for,  no  gj^k  and  wounded  in  hospiuis  hare  b^n  so  paroled 

direct  issue  seemed  to  be  raised,  and  it  re-  and  released,  in  order  to  avoid  guarding  and  remoTing 

mained  for  fbtnre  events  to  develop  one.    The  them,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  have  been  impos- 

cartel  was  in  reality  interrupted  when  the  res-  "We.   Sooh  paroles  are  in  violation  of  general  orders 

olutionB  became  the  law  ofthe  Confeder^  :SfASl:;iifr4^^'^.i."'nery."a'?i:?lS 

but  its  operation  was  not  practioaUy  stopped  not  be  respected  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

until  several  months  afterward,  and  tiien  for  Any  offioer  or  soldier  who  gives  such  pa  ole  will  be 

reasons  only  partially  connected  with  the  posi-  returned  to  duty  without  exchange,  and  moreover  will 

ti<«ta]«nbyther«bela«thoritie80D^«  rfKjt^rt^^^'rrpSL'^Sr-.oJirfto'agi 

The  cartel  of  July,  1862,  had  been  so  ar-  necessity  or  choice  he  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  the  duty  bf 

ranged  that  a  correct  return  of  prisoners  could  the  prisoner  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  government, 

be  kept  by  both  sides,  in  order  that  a  balance  He  cannot  avoid  this  duty  by  giving  an  authorised 

sheet  might  at  any  tune  be  struck  between  "^i^ary  i>arole.                                   * 

4-T«»«««     T?^-  ♦!»;-  »nX«^.<>.  nu-  T>^;n4>  ^^a  iri^v^  *•  ^  military  parole  not  to  serve  till  exchanged  must 

tiiem.    For  this  purpose  City  Point  and  Vi^-  ^^^  y^  confoundS  with  a  parole  of  honor,  to  So  or  not 

burg  were  selected  as  pomts  ot  exchange.  JBut  to  do  a  particnUr  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the  du^ 

under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  cartel  it  of  a  soldier;  thus  a  prisoner  of  war  actually  held  by 

became  the  practice  for  the  commanders  of  *he  enemy  may,  in  order  to  obtain  exemption  from  a 

opposing  allies  to  parole  and  exch«ige  pris-  ^,f>^  S.Te'^n'o'ar^?^  S^^l^^^^^^ 

oners  at  will,  without  the  formality  of  sending  ^^  binding  upon  the  incfividuals  giving  them,  but 

them  to  the  rear  for   transportation  to  the  they  shouldseldom  be  given  or  received,  for  it  is  the 

points  of  exchange,  or  designating  such  points,  dntv  of  a  prisoner  to  escape,  if  able  to  do  so.   Any 

In  consequence  of  this  course  it  became  im-  pledge  or  parole  of  honor  extorted  from  a  prisoner  by 

possible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  bal-  4"^robiigatio^n"imposSi  by  the  general  law  and 

ances  between  the  contendmg  parties;  and  the  usages  of  law  upon  the  combatant  inhabitants  of  a 

United  States  Grovernment,  for  the  purpose,  seotionof  country  passed  %ver  by  an  invading  army, 

among  other  things,  of  making  its  general  «?"®  ''^en  the  military  occupation  ceases,  and  any 

conform»trioUytotheregalationsofthec«rtel  ttj^'^IS^'S^rij;?*  e'ftS""'  "^  "^ 

m  the  matter  of  paroles,  imned,  on  May  22d,  a  By  order  of  the  SecreUiy  of  War, 

code  of  instmotions  compiled  by  Dr.  EVanok  E.  D.  TO WNSEND,  Assistant  A^i't-Oen. 

Lieber,  and  known  as  general  orders,  No.  100,  This  order  was  aleo  sent  to  Mr.  OiUd,  with 

v^Ti  "nlTb^SSd  to  pSirn'^aSd  *^«  ^"'^r^^  '^'^i'"'  ''^  explanation  if  the 

S?Vhr?he'Go^rSSit*diC5^ore*Sf  rZ-"^'  ^"'"^  ^"""^  Govermnent  would 

a  parole,  the  officer  or  man  paroled  must  return  ^  y,  .   '   ,  _^    j  .v  x    n^         #  .t.  tt  .»  j  ox  x 

to^«on4-l*^u«•      Tk;«.  -nroa  <i»«>4-  fr>  'Po.Uo.wf  Ckr^iA  ♦T^A  **  »  uudcrstood  thst  officers  of  the  United  States 

captivity.     This  was  sent  to  Robert  Ould,  the  ^^^  Confederate  officers  have,  at  various  times  and 

Uonfederate  agent  or  exchange  at  Uity  Tomt,  places,  paroled  and  released  prisoners  of  war,  not  in 

on  May  22d,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Ool.  accordance  with  the  cartel. 

Ludlow,  the  Federal  agent  at  Fortress  Monroe,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  recoff- 

in  which  he  stated  that,  together  with  the  car-  ^®'  "?^  '^  ^^  «*P?S*  the  Confederate  authoriUes  io 

.  ,   . .          ,i  *'*^*~**  «  €*v,  i^/ft^i^^*  TT  *!,  a      J  ,  J  recognize,  such  unauthorized  paroltfs.    Prisoners  re- 

tel.  It  would  govern  the  U.  8.  army.   He  added :  leased  on  parole  not  authorized  by  the  cartel,  after  my 

I  would  invite  your  special  attention  to  Aticle  seven  notice  to  yon  of  the  22d  of  May,  will  not  be  regarded 

of  the  cartel,  which  provides  that  all  prisoners  of  war  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  not  be  exchanged, 

shall  be  sent  to  places  of  deliveir  therein  specified.  Where  prisoners  of  war  have  been  releaMd  without 

Theexecutionof  this  article  will  obviate  much  discus-  the  delivery  specified  in  the  cartel,  since  the  22d  of 

sion  and  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  mode,  time,  and  May  last,  such  release  will  be  regarded  as  uncondltion- 

Slace  of  an  ving  paroles.    No  paroles  or  exchanges  will  al,  and  the  prisoners  released  as  subject  to  orders 

e  considered  bmding  except  those  under  the  stipnla-  without  exchange,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never  been 

tions  of  said  article,  permitting  commanders  of  two  op-  captured. 

pwing  armies  to  exchange  or  release  or  parole  at  Qn  July  8d,  the  very  day  of  the  promulga- 

other  poinu  mutually  i^freed  on  by  said  commanders.  ^.^^  ^^  ^„^^^  ordersTNo.^ 207,  General  Le^ 

The  following  order  in  relation  to  the  same  received  his  final  repulse  at  Gettysburg  and 

subject  expresses  more  fully  the  views  of  the  on  the  4th  he  retreated  towaM  the  Potomac. 

(;rovernment:  ^  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  him  during 

w^a  DiPAXTjfKiT.  ^'^j^^^'y^J^^^Jj™".  I  the  battles  of  the  three  previous  days  still  re- 

OnmALORDSRS,  No.  207.— 1.  The  attention  of  all  mained  upon  his  hands,  and  being  unable  to 

persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  is  take  these  with  him  into  Virginia  he  paroled 

called  to  article  seven  of  the  cartel  agreed  upon  July  and  released  them  on  the  spot.    Gen.  Meade 

^Iv  ^o5tA  ■;"ftAQP''^i"*'^!lI,  2??kI*4*  ^"^^J^.  ?<»•  ^i^.  at  once  disavowed  these  paroles  as  having  been 
Sept.  25th,  1862.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  cartel  _„- j^  •_  „i^i«x;^„  ^^x  ^«i„  ^^  «»j^«  xr^  oat  u„«. 
all  captures  must  be  reduced  to  actual  possession,  and  ^®  ?  violation  not  only  of  order  No.  207 ,  but 
all  prisoners  of  war  must  be  delivered  at  the  places  ft»o  OX  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  cartel, 
designated,  there  to  be  exchanged,  or  paroled  until  which  required  prisoners,  when  exchanged  ot 
exchange  can  be  eflFeoted.  The  only  exception  allowed  paroled  at  a  distance  from  either  of  the  points 
isthecaseofoommandersof  two  opposing  armies,  who  ^^  fivrti,«««^  ♦«.  i»« -^  ^^m.«««.,^ /v«  «««^1a^  «♦ 
were  authorized  to  exchange  priSners,  or  to  release  ®^  «?change,  to  be  SO  exchanged  or  paroled  at 
them  on  parole  at  other  pointo  mutually  agreed  upon  ^  point  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  command- 
by  said  commanders.  ers  of  the  opposing  armies.    {See  Exohanqs  ov 
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Pbibonebs,  Vol.  n.,  page  714.)  In  the  present  knowledge  of  the  Federal  GoTeniment,  Gem. 
case  nothing  of  the  iind  had  been  attempted,  W.  H.  Lee  and  Captain  Winder  were  ordered 
and  the  enemy,  by  showing  his  inability  to  re-  into  dose  confinement  as  hostages  to  await  the 
move  his  prisoners,  failed  to  prove  that  he  had  fate  of  the  Union  officers.  If  the  latter  should 
reduced  them  to  actaal  possession.  Hence  the  be  executed  the  rebel  officers  were  also  to  be 
Federal  Government  not  only  held  these  pa-  hung,  and  Col.  Ludlow  was  directed  to  assure 
roles  to  be  invalidated,  but  ordered  the  officers  tfr.  Ould  ^^that  the  Government  of  the  United 
and  men  to  return  to  duty.  The  rebels  com-  States  would  proceed  to  retaliate  for  every  sim- 
plained  bitterly  of  this  proceeding,  maintaining  ilar  barbarous  violation,  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  undertaken  war."  This  energetic  action  had  the  effect  of 
to  supplement  t^e  cartel  by  its  general  orders,  restraining  the  Confederate  Government  from 
Kos.  100  and  207^  by  which  the  basis  of  ex-  carrying  their  threat  into  execution,  and  early 
changes  had  been  affected  without  previous  in  1864  the  four  officers  were  mutually  ex- 
agreement.-    Mr.'  Ould  .even- urged  that,  in  ao*  changed. 

cordance  w4th  general  orders.  No.'  100,  the  pa^  .  Previous  to  July  no  engagement  had  occur- 

roled;  prisoners  of  Gettysburg^  if  their  paroles  red  in  which  colored  troops  had  fallen  into  the 

were  not  approved,  shpul^  "return  into  captlvi-  hands  of  the  enemy.    Hut  the  capture  of  a  num- 

ty ;  and  he  charged*  unfair  dealing  upon  the  bee  of  the  J54th  Massachusetts  (colored)  regi- 

Govemment  in  framing  itl9  gdiMflEil  ofder.  No.  inent^  at  tiie  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  in  Charles- 

207  for  the  purpose  of  relievinVfheift  from  thitf  ton  harbor,  showed  that  the  enemy  were  deter- 

liability.    To  tbi^  itVasrei^liedyth^t^neither  of  mined  to  carry  out  literally  the  proyisiona  of 

the  above-  orders  was  intiuided..to  be  in  viola<v  the  eesolutiona  of  May  Ist.    To  protect  this 

tion  of  ^he  ^rte>,  btiti were  ^ designed  to  pro-  class  of  soldiers  from  these  harsh  measures,  the 

mote  its 'dbfnpMd'  diid  faithful  d)>eration ;  that  following  sections  were  inserted  in  the  general 

^  in  apy.r^iieQti,  they  were  in  violation  of  it,  order.  No.  100,  already  referred  to : 

they  were  to. that. extent  inoperative ;  and  that,  &r.  So  soon  as  a  man  is  aimed  by  a  sovereign  G«v- 

as  Gen>-Lee^8  paroles  wire  not  made  in  accord-  emment,  and  takes  the  soldiei^a  oath  of  fldeli^,  he  is 

ancG  with  the  battel,  they  were  necessarily  void.  *  belligerent ;  his  kiUing,  woandine.  or  other  warinte 

;  TheVbh«l^  of  Gettysburg  wi«,folloT.ed  by  "Irh.r.ri^'deSSthtlSSof':".^- 

the  unconditional  surrender  of  V  icksburg  and  clasa,  color,  or  condition,  when  properly  organized 

Port«H]l'di*)&;  by  which  the  number  of  prison-  aa  soldiers,  will  not  be  treated  by  him  as  pnblie 

ersfalling^into  the  Federal  hands  was  enormous-  enemiea.    ,    "          ,.       ,                ^. ,.    .. 

Jy  incrSiwed:''  In  both  instances  the  command-  f^-  ^^^  \^^  °^  °**^'?!w''^'^f  Jfl*'****'°K**  m  ""^ 

4j  «*^^|wv^.  .^j*^ww«x*  «uouau^«.o  «u«>  vv«u«uauu.  ^q^q-  and  if  Bu  eneuiy  of  the  United  States  should  en- 

ers  of  the  opposinj?  ^nmes,  actmg  under  the  gj^ve  and  sell  any  captured  persons  of  then*  army,  it 
authonty  of  the  cartel,' ^mutually  agreed  upon  would  be  a  case  for  the  severest  retaliation,  if  not  ro' 
'a  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  on  dressed  upon  complaint  The  United  States  cannot 
parole.  The'  I^ort  'fiud^n  prisoners  were  ao-  "^J^IK*?  by  enslaTemcnt;  therefore  death  moat  be  the 
Joriipgly^sent  .ti>;Mobile.  Jiv.  Ould  neverthe-  "^tahation  for  this  crime  against  the  law  of  nations, 
less  undertook  to  refease  these  men  from  their  .  ?°*  ^^  ^'^^"^g  ^^^  suggested  that  these  pro- 
0^1igiltio'n8,'o«rten&^bIy•  because  they  were  not  vi8iods  were  not  generally  known,  and  were 
Exchanged  at' City  Point  or  Vicksburg,  the  two  ^ot  likely  to  imprew  the  enemy  with  a  proper 
pla<^s;.pp^W$^  menfioned '  in  the  cartel  (al-  sense  of  what  the  United  States  Government 
though  &at  instniment; provided  .for  other  ar-  J^^uld  doimder  Uie  circumstanc^  the  f^ow- 
rangements,  which  in  this 'instance  were  Hter-  f«  retaliHory  order  was  issued  by  the  Presl- 
ey folfilled),  but  really  as  a  re^iatory  measure  dent;                                    

to  offset  the  disavowai  of  the  GettyTburg  pa-  ,.  .   J'TTl  "*""S!:  ^^"T?"'  ^  '^ 

vv      ovv  *ww  v<.oaw,T«u  V*  wjv  yty^yjow^A^^  ^for  j^  .^  ^^  ^.    ^^  g^g^  GoTemment  to  give  protee- 

roles,  and  also,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve,  ^^^n  ^  its  citizebs  of  whatever  daaa,  color  w  condition, 
for  the  purpose  of  nlung  up  the  depleted  ranks  aod  eapecially  to  tboaa  who  are  duly  organised  aa 
of  the  rebel  army.  Other  prisoners,  to  the  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law  of  nations  and 
number  Of  several  iJibtmands;  itere:  for  similar  <he  naagw  and  cnatoms  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civil- 
reasons  ;^ub^equently  absolved  from  their  paj  l^^^^tTf  p^SS^eiS V^^^^^^^  To* 
roles.  Ine  proceedings  above  relatea  involved  gell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  hia 
no  slight  amount  "Of  aterimonious  correspond**  color,  and  for  no  offence  againat  the  lawa  of  war,  is  a 
ence,  extending  over  a'considerable  period,  but  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime  againat  the  ciyiU- 

tne^ygttjm  Of  etcli^es  iJien  m  operation.  and  if  the  enemy  shall  seller  enslave  any  one  because 

»   On'Ma^  Imi,  T.t  P.  Graw  and  William  Oor-  of  bis  cokNr,  the  offenoe  shall  be  punished  by  retalia- 

bin,"  having' -beeti'  fouwd^'  guiltyby  a  court-mar-  tion  upon  the  enemy's  priaonera  in  onr  handa. 

tlal  of  recruiting  for  the'rebel  army  within  the  „  ^,}i  ^^^^,,21^^  **»**  ^""^^fK^^ Jl^l'^lS' 5  ***! 

TT»»;r^w>  K«««  ^««lv  «^«A«*-.i«*.  T^v*»i«^»-  T<>io*ii;i  United  States  killed  m  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a 

Union  hnes,  were  executed  at  Johnson  s  Island,  ^j^i  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^e  executed,  and  for  every  one  en- 

m  Lake  Ene,  by  order  of  Gen.  Bumside.    In  tUved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  sUvery,  a  rebel  sol- 

retaliation  for  this  act  Captains  H.  W.  Sawyer  dier  ahail  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  , 

and  John  Flynn   were  selected  by  lot  from  snd  oontinne  at  such  labor  until  the  other  abaU  be  re- 

toiong  the  Union  prisoners  in  Richmond  and  ^«»~^  '"^  ^^'""^  *^«  ^^BRil^"ffioLK."' 

ordered'  into  close  confinement  under  sentence  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

4i  death*.    This   proceeding  coming  to  the  £.  D.  Towksbkd,  Aas't  A^j.-Gen. 
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Of  the  fate  of  the  negroes  captured  at  Fort  Ould  at  one  time  made  a  decLuration  of  exchange 
'Wagner  no  certain  intelligence  reached  the  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  cartel,  and  that 
Federal  Government  for  several  weeks,  the  he  invited  CoL  Lndlow  to  a  corresponding  dec- 
rebels  maintaining  a  strict  silence  on  the  snb-  laration  of  6<}nivalents.  The  latter  acceded  tp 
ject ;  but  Secretary  Stanton,  ascertaining  soon  the  proposition  in  this  specific  case,  and  was 
after  that  threer  colored  men  captnred  on  thus,  according  to  Gen.  Meredith,  "  without 
boafd  the  gunboat  Isaac  Smith  in  the  Stono  anticipating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
river,  had  been  placed  in  close  confinement,  now  appears  as  the  result  of  that  departure 
ordered  three  rebel  prisoners  of  South  Oaroli-  fh>m  the  cartel,"  enticed  into  the  establish- 
na  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  them,  and  directed  ment  of  a  precedent  whereby  exchanges  were 
this  fact  to  be  communicated  to  the  Gonfeder-  declared  without  designating  the  persona  ex>- 
ate  Government.  The  comments  of  the  Rich-  changed  by  name  or  desorlptii^  list.  .  The.evil 
mond  papers  show  how  this  proceeding  was  efiects  of  this  loose  method  of  procedure  be^ 
Regarded  in  the  rebellious  States :  came  apparent  when  Mr.  Ould,  on  Septembe)" 

It  is  not,  said  the  <' Examiner,"  merely  the  inso-  12th,  declared  a  large  >  part  of  the  officers  and 

lent  pretensioDs  of  a  rejpilar  Government  affectinff  men  captured  at' Vieksburg,  and  a  great  num- 

to  deal  with  -rebels,"  but  it  is  a  deadly  stab  whteE  ber  also  who  had  been  delivered  at  City  Point, 

they  are  aimmg  at  oar  ustitutions  themselves— be-  a^  \^^  a^i^  a^^v.««.»^w1      tk;-  ;i..w«i<>««44X»  «^« 

cauVe  they  know  that  if  we  were  insane  enough  to  *o.^  duly  exchanged.    This  declaration,  cov- 

yield  this  point,  to  treat  black  men  as  the  equals  of  enng  an  maetenmnate  number  of  troops,  aesf 

white,  and  msargent  slaves  as  eanivalent  to  our  brave  ignated   by  commands,'  but  not  enumerated, 

soldiers,  the  very  foundation  of  siaveiy  would  be  fatal*  gent  nearly  80^000  men  bade  to  the  rebei  ser- 

Ijr  wounded.     ,         ,         ^,         ,         ^         ^  vice,  according  to  Gen.  Meredith,  arid;  as- h& 

Under  these  circumstances  what  hope  is  there  of  claims,  with  only  a  partial  equivalent  of  Fed- 

the  arrangement  of  the  cartel  upon  a  footing  of  equfU-  eral  prisoners  returned  to  him.  He  alsachaiged 

it^t    Win  Lincoln's  Government  renounce  that  audap  that  proper  lists  of  Federal  prisoners  had.  not 

f ftT J7il^i!?  ^ i^f*  Z  !•  »"'°^«.»'»'   ^^  T'f}}'  been  furnished  him.  To  this  Mr.  Ouldr^oinecL 

after  deliberately  enlisting  our  runaway  negroes  mto its  .^.  ^^  »^„>  a.«;,5-Iv.v,i  «  u*«iv»i^  «4.«4.^^»«.  }> 

military  service,  consent  to  give  them  up  to  be  dealt  <***  ?«  hj^  ftimiahed  a  ''tabular  statement," 

with  by  our  State  laws  as  insurgento  f   We  know  very  covering  aU  the  Federal  pnsonera  whose  paroles 

well  what  these  questions  all  tond  to.   We  have  long  were  cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  September 

perceived  that  the  time  is  at  band  when  no  more  jpris-  12th.  But  the  persons  enumerated  in  this  doc- 

?rn.n^;^e^»^u1."^^^  mnentinclude<according  toG^^^  Hitchoock, 

hands  of  their  Government  to  such  protection  as  a  tne  cnief  commissioner  01  JGxcnauges  at  Wasn- 

Govemment  can  afford  them.    Our  soldiers  entered  ington,  upward  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  a  con- 

the  Confederate  service  as  the  soldiers  of  a  regular  mderable  portion  "  were  undoubtedly  captured 

S°^e'"ch^£?'o?2;SS?^1?SS?t^'£ri  Jy  «;^^  pjrties,  and  were  «ot  soldiers,  bat, 

exchange  on  equal  terms,  better  there  should  be  no  ^^^  ^°^  ni<»*  part,  peaceable  Otizene  of  the 

exchange  at  all— better  that  the  enemy  should  un-  country,  probably  known  88  friends  to   the 

derstend  there  will  be  no  quarter  asked  nor  given ;  Union,  who,  for  tiiat  reason,  were  seized  and 

and  then  at  least  there  wUl  be  equality.  compelled  to  make  an  oath  not  to  take  ud  arms 

Holding  views  like  these,  the  rebels  were  against  the  Southern  Confederacy;  tm  this 

not  likely  to  yield  their  point  readily,  and  dur-  class  of  persons  Mr.  Ould  expects  us  to  aocept 

ing  the  whole  year  not  a  single  instance  has  in  exchange  for  rebel  troops,  captured  mostly 

occurred  of  a  negro  soldier  or  a  commissioned  at  Vieksburg,  who,  having  been  paroled  in  the 

officer  of  a  negro  regiment  being  exchanged,  or  South,  were  *'  declared  '*  exchanged  by  Mr. 

recognized  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    On  the  other  Ould,  without  any  conference  or  understanding 

hand  no  instance  has  come  to  light  of  the  ex-  with  our  agent,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 

ecution  by  the  Oonfederate  authorities  of  the  of  the  cartel,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of 

death  penalty  upon  prisoners  of  this  class,  and  war.''    He  adds: 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  t^e  firm  attitude 

taken  by  the  Federal  Government  may  avert  1  ^^  "^^t  mean  to  deny,  in  tbe  reference  just  made  to 

the  horrors  which  such  an  act  would  promote.  JS!ri*iSlf  ^«?TJi*  ^^555?/ M**  S^lL^l  2SJ 

ifii               1-    X*         1.                   -L*  1.  ^L.        >.*  tnerewere  some  men  mcluaea  in  tnat  statement  wno 

The  complications,  however,  which  the  action  had  been  legitimately  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 

of  the  enemy  has  caused  in  the  general  subject  not  delivered  aooording  to  the  cartel ;  but,  for  the  most 

of  exchanges,  will  be  presently  seen.  p*rt>  the  prisoners  inoluded  in  that  tabular  statement 

In  August,  Gen.  8.  A.  Meredith  was  appoint-  JL^  «^t  set  down  as  having  been  <»ptured  upon  anv 

^A   ♦«  ^^^^ILa  n^^    T„^i^«*  —  TT«u«-;i   G*««.^-  known  battle-fleld,  or  as  having  been  taken  from  or  with 

ed  to  succeed  Ool.  Ludlow  as  United  States  any  known  Federil  commands;  nor  are  they  reported 

agent  for  exchanges  at  Fortress  Monroe.    With  as  having  been  deUvered  to  any  Federal  commander; 

the  arrival  of  this  officer  at  his  post  commences  but  th^  are  set  down  as  having  been  cantoved  at  lar^e 

a  voluminous  correspondence  between  him  and  *?  ^®  Stete  of  Kentucky,  nobody  knowPirhere ,- or  m 

the  Omfederate   agent    ia  which  occur   so  IJlf ^.l^f ^ISnTno'i;^"  fcKa^IiM^' 

many  radical  contradictions  of  matters  of  fact  are  reported  as  having  been  captnied  in  •*  Kcilliicky 

that  it  is  dipicult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  state-  and  Tennessee  "^tbe  two  States  being  thus  coupled  to^ 

ment  of  the  controversy  between  them.    It  ap-  gether— making  it  impossible;  from  the  tabular.  sUte^ 

pears  from  the  principal  commnnication  of  X.Ve'^tad^fe'Sim.^rc.&'^hXt?^.^ 

Gen  Meredith  that,  whtte  his  predecessor,  OoL  SSfeeA of^ few »t  Ch^ullS^]^^^^ 

Ludlow,  was  on  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  few  at  one  or  two.  other  places.   .... 
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In  the  belief  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  exchanges  for  a  time  ceased ;  bat  for  the  pnr- 
Ould  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  sending  pa-  pose  of  releasing  the  Union  prisoners  from  the 
roled  men  to  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Bragg  in  nardi^ips  of  Confederate  prisons,  Gen.  Mere- 
Georgia,  Gen.  Meredith,  on  September  24th,  dith  proposed  in  November  to  send  Mr.  Oald 
declared  all  officers  and  men  of  the  United  12,000  or  more  Confederate  prisoners  (as  many 
States  army,  captared  and  paroled  previons  to  as  he  might  hold  of  Federals),  and  receive  in 
September  1st,  1863,  to  be  dnlj  exchanged,  return  an  equal  number  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  agents  Onld  reflised  to  accept  this  propositionfbut 
thenceforth  increased  in  acerbity,  and  amidst  offered  to  agree  to  a  general  exchange.  As  the 
the  assertions  on  the  one  side  and  the  flat  de-  effect  of  this,  however,  would  be  to  cancel  the 
nials  on  the  other,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  excess  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
to  arrive  at  the  facts.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Ould,  authorities  by  a  delivery  of  40,000  men  for 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  reply  to  about  18,000,  and  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of  tlie 
Gen.  Meredith's  insinuation  that  the  declara-  rebel  authorities  such  colored  troops  and  their 
tion  of  September  12th  was  made  "  as  if  for  the  white  officers  as  they  then  held,  the  offer  was 
express  purpose  of  increasing  the  force  of  Gen.  rejected.  Subse<|uently  an  offer  was  made  to 
Bx^g  against  Gen.  Rosecrans,"  he  declared  Mr.  Ould  to  receive  all  of  the  prisoners  from 
that  ^'not  one  of  the  officers  and  men  named  in  Richmond  under  a  solenm  pledge  tht^  they 
that  declaration  of  exchange  was  on  the  battle  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  arms  unless  duly 
field  of  Chickamauga."  exchanged  with  the  consent  of  the  rebel  au- 

On  October  2d  Mr.  Ould  wrote  to  Gen.  thorities,  without  reference  to  existing  difficul- 
Meredith  that  thenceforth  *^  the  Confederate  ties  on  the  subject  of  exchange ;  and  that  the 
authorities  will  consider  themselves  entirely  at  Federal  Government  would  pledge  itself  to 
liberty  to  pursue  any  course  as  to  exchange  or  both  feed  and  clothe  all  rebel  prisoners  in  its 
paroles  which  they  may  deem  right  and  prop-  hands.  This  proposition  also  was  rejected, 
er  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  In  December  Gen.  Butler  assumed  command 
the  same  time,  I  am  directed  to  express  their  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
entire  willingness  to  adopt  any  fair,  just,  and  lina,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  re- 
reciprocal  rule  in  relation  to  those  subjects  quest,  was  appointed  agent  of  exchanges  at  For- 
without  any  delay."  tress  Monroe.    In  the  hope  of  resuming  the 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Ould  exchange  of  prisoners  he  sent  on  the  25th  of 

proposed  ^*  that  all  officers  and  men,  on  both  the  month  520  prisoners  to  City  Point,  whom 

sides,  be  released  in  conformity  with  the  pro-  he  offered  to  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 

visions  of  the  cartel,  the  excess  on  the  one  side  Union  prisoners,  leaving  all  controverted  qnes- 

or  the  other  to  be  on  parole."  This  proposition  tions  between  the  Confederate  authorities  and 

was  rejected  by  Gen.  Meredith  for  the  reason,  his  Government  in  abeyance.    He  received  in 

among  others,  that  the  officers  and  privates  of  return  an  equal  number  of  men,  but  was  noti- 

the  Federal  colored  regiments,  not  being  reo-  fied  that  no  more  would  be  sent  until  a  general 

ognizfid    by  the  rebels  as  prisoners  of  war,  exchange,  as  previously  demanded,  should  be 

wounRiot  be  delivered  by  them  with  the  other  agreed  upon.    He  was  also  notified  that  the 

prisoners.    Another  reason  was  the  distrust  Confederate  Government  jwould  thenceforth 

entertained  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Confeder-  hold  no  conmiunication  with  him  on  this  or 

ates  with  respect  to  the  paroled  prisoners  held  any  other  subject.    With  this  proceeding  ne- 

by  the  Federal  authorities  in  excess  of  Con-  gotiations  ended  for  the  year, 

fbderate  prisoners.    On  this  subject  General  The  report  of  the  Commissary-General  of 

Hitchcock  speaks  as  follows :  Prisoners,  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  War^s 

It  has  been  supposed,  even  in  many  parts  of  the  ^^^^^^  report,  shows  that  the  number  of  Con- 
North,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Onld,  of  ihe  20th  federate  officers  and  men  captured  by  the  Fed- 
October,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  is  fair,  and  ought  erals  since  the  beg^ning  of  the  war,  is:  1 
to  be  accepted :  but  it  dbes  not  appear  to  be  considered  lieutenant-general,  6  mfljorgenerals,  25  briga- 

^'u^^^^oWe^oF^a^:^^^^^  dier-generSs,  IS^'c^AoA  U6 ^ieSenant-cS- 

in  return,  which  would  be  a  most  happy  consummation  onels,  244  majors,  2,497  captains^  0,811   Jieu- 

that  would  be  at  once  accepted  by  this  Government  tenants,  16,563  non*commissioned  officers,  121,- 

But  his  proposition  is  that  we  shall  deliver  to  him  all  166  privates,  and  6,800  citizens.    Of  these,  the 


duly  ezchan|nd.    And  then  what  would  Mr.  Ould  do  have  been  121,987  Confederates   exchanged, 

Jin«!i^?«  «  ?.l-i"fiP°*i'^i!!!^f  ^®  ^  "f*"!?-*^  against  110,866  Federal  soldiers  returned.    The 

recently  done,  he  would  undoubtedly  assume  to  dis-  rS«i.«««.A-  \.p  ^a;^^»  ^«  Tv^+k  ^\A^r.  «^^   ^^«« 

char^  those  men  from  all  obligation  under  their  parole,  exchanges  of  officers  on  both  sides  are  com- 

and  flu  them  into  the  field  to  fight  against  national  puted  at  their  exchangeable  value  m  privates, 
troops,  standing  under  an  unstained  flag— the  very        Of  the  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  by 

irSP*7!lf  «*!}»n^y;  cap*«««i  tb«fi«  men  upon  bloody  the  rebel  authorities  it  is  sufficieflt  to  say,  that 

battle  field,  withm  the  past  few  months.  ^^  accounts  of  exchanged  surgeons,  officers, 

From  the  29th  of  October,  the  date  of  Gen.  and  men,  generally  concur  in  describing  it  as 

Heredith^s  reply  to  this  last  proposition,  all  bad.  Many  have  even  denounced  it  as  mmeces- 
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Barilr  crael.    The  enemy,  in  palliation  of  these  gnm*  ^^^  commimicate  to  this  department  any  iofor> 

complaints,  allege  that  the  Union  prisoners  are  "^f^f^U^  "FfwiVM^STANTOV^^i?^^^ 

placed  on  an  quality,  as  respects  rations  and  (^'^^^>    ^^"^^  ^  STANTON,  Sec»y  of  War. 

clothing,  with  their  own  soldiers,  and  that  they  The  prompt  movement  of  troops  to  the 

do  not  receive  the  comforts  which  might  be  scene  of  danger,  and  the  precantions  taken  by 

reasonably  expected,  simply  because  it  is  not  the  local  authorities  in  the  lake  cities,  had  the 

in  the  power  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  effect  of  averting  the  threatened  catastrophe, 

give  them.    This,  in  the  opinion  of  several  ex-  and  in  a  few  days  tranquillity  was  restored, 

changed  surgeons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  PRIZE,   any  property  captured  at  sea  in 

making  daily  visits  to  the  prison  hospitals  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war.    During  the  exist-. 

Richmond,  will  not  account  for  the  dreadful  ing  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 

mortality  in  those  buildings,  averaging,  at  oer-  States  in  insurrection,  calling  themselves  the 

tain  periods,  upward  of  50  persons  a  day.  ^^  Confederate  States  of  America,"  tJie  law  of 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Federal  Gov-  prize,  as  an  established  branch  of  the  law  of 

ernment  was  permitted  to  send  supplies  of  food  nations,  has  been  administered  by  the  courts 

and  clothing  to  these  prisoners;  but  charges  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  theques- 

of  misappropriation  of  them  having  been  made,  tions  of  blockade  and  of  contraband  of  war. 

the  permiscuon  was,  in  December,  revoked.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln, 

A  somewhat  remarkable  episode  in  the  his-  by  proclamation,  announced  a  blockade,  *^  in 

tory  of  the  year,  was  the  plot  set  on  foot  by  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 

the  rebel  authorities  to  liberate  2,500  of  their  of  the  laws  of  nations,''  of  the  ports  within  the 

officers  confined  on  Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Erie,  and  in  connection  with  this  act  to  bum  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.    The 

or  destroy  Buffalo  and  other  lake  cities.    The  proclamation  contained  the  following  language : 

expedition  intended  for  this  purpose  was  to  '^  For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be 

rendezvous  in  Canada,  surprise  the  Federal  posted  so  as  to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of 

garrison  on  Johnson's  Island,  liberate  the  pris-  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.    If,  therefore, 

oners,  convey  them  to  Canada  in  vessels  pro-  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel 

vided  for  that  purpose,  and  forward  them  by  shall  approach  or  shall  attempt  to  leave  any  of 

Halifax  to  Nassau  or  Bermuda;  the  greater  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 

part  of  the  funds  being  specially  devoted  to  commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels, 

paying  their  passage  to  one  of  these  points,  who  will  endorse  on  her  registei^i^e  fact  and 

These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  date  of  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel 
American  consul-general  in  Montreal,  he  at  shall  again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
once  laid  them,  before*  the  governor-general  aded  port,  she  will  be  captured  and  sent  to  the 
of  Canada.  The  Canadian  authorities  gave  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings 
subject  immediate  attention,  and,  by  November  against  her  and  her  cargo,  as  prize,  as  may  be 
11th,  enough  had  been  discovered  of  the  plans  deemed  advisable."  A  like  blockade  of  the 
of  the  rebels  to  authorize  the  governor-gen-  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  an- 
eral  to  inform  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  min-  nounced  by  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
ister  at  Washington,  by  telegraph,  of  the  issued  on  ihe  27th  of  April,  1861.  In  the  pro- 
existence  of  the  plot.  Lord  Lyons  at  once  gress  of  the  war,  captures  soon  began  to  be 
communicated  his  despatch  to  the  United  made,  by  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  of 
States  Government,  and  at  midnight  of  the  enemy  vessels  and  neutral  vessels,  engaged  in 
11th  the  following  despatch  was  sent  by  Sec-  breaking  the>  blockade,  and^in  earvying  contra- 
retary  Stanton  to  tlie  mayors  of  Detroit,  Baf-  band  of  war  to  the  enemy;  Several  important 
falo,  and  other  Western  cities :  questions  in  regard  to  the  blockade  soon  came 

The  British  miDister,  Lord  Lyons,  has  to*night  before  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 

officially  informed  the  Goyemoient  that,  ftom  tole^  where  the  proceedings  in  prize  were  instituted, 

graphic   information  received   from  the  gorernor-  and  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

f foTis^n^foX^^^^^^^^  hLufeT  it  SS  S^tes!  ^^m  these  decisions  appeals  were  taken,  and 

irho  have  found  an  asylum  in  Canada,  to  invade  the  *he  cases  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  or 

United  States  and  destroy  the  ai|v  of  Baffalo;  that  the  United  States  in  December  term,  1862.    It 

they  propose  to  take  possession  dKomo  of  the  steam-  was  decided  by  that  court :  1st,  that  the  Presi- 

boats  on  Lake  Erie,  to  surprise  mnson's  Island  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ffht  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports 

liberate  the  prisoners  of  war  confined  there,  and  to  ^^""""^  »  iigx^v  i^  ^uou^vuv^  «  cnwivt^^  v*  j^v  v^ 

proceed  with  them  to  attack  Buffalo.    This  Govern-  ^  possession  of  persons  m  armed  rebellion 

ment  will  employall  the  means  in  its  power  to  suppress  against  the  Government,  on  the  principles  of 

any  hostile  attack  from  Canada ;  but,  as  other  towns  international  law,  as  known  and  acknowledged 


y 


and  cities  on  the  shore  of  the  lak^  are  exposed  to  the  ^mong  civilized  States;  2d,  that  the  propert 

same  danger^  it  is  deemed  proper  to  communicate  this  ^^  ^™«„„   A^^i^n^A  lv«  ^^^Ai^^  -.^^x.iJ^  ♦Ka 

information  to  vou.  in   order  that  any  precautions,  ^{  persons  domicded   or  residing  Within  the 

which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  may  be  States  in  rebellion,  was  a  proper  subject  oi 

taken.  capture  on  the  sea,  as  enemy  property,  without 

The  governop-ffeneral  suggests    that  steamboats  regard  to  the  question  whether  such  persons 

l^aii  ^Zf'n^L''?^.  ^»LfSUh^h^t.^}^^l  ^ere  personaUy  loyal  or  disloyal  to  the  United 

vessel  ffivinff  cause  for  suspicion,  by  the  number  or  q.   ,    '^    t^.  i       j     -j  j   v    xv  i.        _a   • 

character  of  the  persons  on  board,  be  overhauled.  States.     It  was  also  decided  by  that  court,  m 

You  will  please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  tele-  those  Cases,  that  the  warning  and  endorsement 
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on  the  register  of  a  vessel,  provided  for  in  the  Oardenaa,  there  conld  be  no  doubt  that  H 
proclamation  of  blockade,  were  unnecessary,  might  lawfully  have  been  captured  as  prize:of 
where  it  appeared  that  the  offending  vessel  had  war,  on  its  way  to  Cardenas ;  that  if  the  oon- 
full  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  traband  cargo  was  really  destined,  when  it  left 
blockade,  and  that  it  was  being. maintained  by  its  port  of  departure  in  England,  for  the  use  of 
a  blockading  force.  Upon  the  principles  thus  the  enemy,  in  the  oountry  of  the  enemy,  and 
settled,  the  law  of  prize,  as  established  by  not  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the  neutral  port, 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  law  of  nations,  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  oon- 
has  been  applied  to  captures  made  during  the  sideration  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  lawful 
present  war,  it  being  for  such  purposes  re-  neutral  commerce,  could  require  that  the  mere 
garded  as  a  public  war,  with  all  the  conse-  touching  at  the  neutral  port,  either  for  the  pur- 
quences,  with  respect  to  blockades  and  trading  pose  of  making  it  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
with  the  enemy  in  contraband  of  war,  and  the  vessel  to  a  port  of  the  enemy,  or  for  tiie 
with  i^espect  to  enemy  property  captured  at  purpose  of  transhipping  the  contraband  cargo 
sea,  which  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  war  mto  another  vessel,  wMch  might  carry  it  to 
between  two  recognized  powers.  The  busineBS  the  destination  whidi  was  intended  for  it  when 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  prize  oases  it  left  its  port  of  departure,  should  exempt  the 
during  the  present  war  has,  therefore,  been,  as  vessel  or  the  contraband  cargo  from  capture  as 
a  general  thing,  simply  the  application  of  the  prize  of  war;  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
rules  of  prize  law  to  the  &ots  of  the  cases  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  owners  of  her 
which  have  arisen.  Some  questions  however  cargo  having  tiie  control  of  the  movements 
of  peculiar  interest  have  been  decided  by  the  of  tiie  vessel,  that  she  should  simply  touch 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  in  Kew  at  Ciurdenas,  and  should  proceed  thence  to 
York  and  in  Florida,  involving  the  rights  of  Charleston  or  some  other  port  of  the  enemy, 
neutral  vessels.  The  first  case  of  the  kind  in  her  voyage  was  not  a  voyage  prosecuted 
New  York  was  that  of  the  Stephen  Hart,  a  by  a  neutral  vessel  from  one  neutral  port 
schooner:  which  sailed  from  London,  Kovem-  to  another  neutral  port,  but  a  voyage  which 
ber  19th,.  1861,  on  an  ostensible  voyage  to  Car*  was,  at  tJie  time  of  her  seizure,  in  course  of 
denas,  in  Cuba.  She  was  captured  by  a  United  prosecution  to  a  port  of  the  enemy,  although 
States  vessel. of  war,  on  the  29th  of  January,  she  had  not  as  yet  reached  Cardenas,  and  al- 
1862,  off  the.. southern  coast  of  Florida,  about  though  her  regular  papers  documented  her  for 
twenty-five  Aples  from  Key  West.  Her  cargo  a  voyage  fr<nn  London  to  Cuba;  that  sncha 
consisted  eimrely  of  arms  and  munitions  of  voyage  was  one  begun  and  carried  on  in  viola- 
war,  such  as  rifles,  sabres,  cannon,  cartridges,  tion  of  the  belligerent  right  of  the  United  Stat^ 
percussion  caps,  powder,  blanket^  &o.  The  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  to  pre- 
vessel  and  cargo  were  claimed  as  toe  property  vent  the  introduction  into  those  ports  of  arms 
of  English  subjects.  The  principles  decided  by  and  munitions  of  war ;  that  the  division  of  the 
the  court  in  the  case  were :  that  the  question  continuous  transportation  of  contraband  goods 
whether  or  not  the  property  laden  on  board  <^  into  several  intermediate  transportations,  by 
the  vessel  was  being  transported  in  the  business  means  of  intermediate  voyages  by  difiSerent 
of  lawful  commerce,  was  not  to  be  decided  by  vessels  carrying  such  goods,  could  not  make 
merely  deciding  the  question  as  to  whether  the  the  transportation,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  unit, 
vessel  was  documented  for  and  sailing  upon  a  to  become  several  transportations,  although,  to 
voyage  from  London  to  Cardenas ;  that  the  effect  the  entire  transportation  of  the  goods,  re- 
commerce  was  in  the  destination  and  intended  quired  several  voyages  by  different  vi^sels, 
use  of  the  property  laden  on  board  of  the  ves-  each  of  which  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  for 
sel,  and  not  in  the  incidental,  ancillary  and  certain  purposes,  be  said  to  have  its  own  voy- 
temporary  voyage  of  the  vessel,  which  might  age,  and  although  each  of  such  voyages,  except 
be  but  one  of  many  carriers  through  which  the  the  last  one  in  the  circuit,  might  be  between 
property  was  to  reach  its  true  and  original  neutral  ports ;  that  such  a  transaction  could  not 
destination;  that  neither  was  the  unlawftilness  make  any  of  the  parts  of  the  entire  transporta- 
of  the  transportation  of  contraband  goods  de-  tion  of  the  contraband  cargo  alawfril  transporta- 
termined  by  deciding  the  question  as  to  wheth-  tion,  when  the  ^-ansportation  would  not  have 
er  their  immediate  destination  was  to  a  port  of  been  lawful  if  i4bad  not  been  thus  divided ; 
the  enemy;  that  the  proper  test  to  be  applied  that  if  the  guilty  intention  that  the  contraband 
was,  whether  the  contraband  goods  were  in-  goods  shomd  reach  a  port  of  the  enemy  exist- 
tended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  a  neutral  ed  when  audi  goods  left  their  Englidi  port, 
market,  or  whether  the  direct  and  intended  that  guilty  intention  could  not  be  obliterated 
object  of  their  transportation  was  to  supply  the  by  the  innocent  intention  of  stopping  at  a  neu- 
enemy  with  them ;  tiiat,  to  justify  the  capture,  tral  port  on  the  way ;  that  if  .there,  was,  in 
it  was  enough  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  stopping  at  such  port,  no  intention  of  transship- 
voyage  was  to  supply  the  enemy,  and  that  the  ping  the  cargo,  and  if  it  was  to  proceed  to  the 
contraband  property  was  certainly  destined  to  enemy's  oountry  in  the  same  Vessel  in  which  it 
bis  immediate  use ;  that  if  the  contraband  cargo  came  from  England,  there. could,  of  course,  be 
of  the  vessel  had  been  destined  for  the  use  of  no  purpose  of  lawful  neutral  commerce  at  the 
tlie  fleet  of  the  enemy  lying  in  the  harbor  of  neutral  port,  by  the  sale  or  use  of  the  cargo  in 
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the  market  there,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  contained  q)ecifio  directions  for  entering  the 
stopping  at  the  neutral  port  must  merelj  have  harbor  of  Charleston ;  that  no  instructions 
been  to  have  upon  the  papers  of  the  vessel  an  were  found  from  the  daimant  of  the  vessel  to 
ostensible  neutral  terminus  for  the  voyage;  that  her  master;  and  that  the  control  of  the  ves*- 
i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  stopping  at  sel  had  been  surrendered  entirely  by  her  claim- 
the  neutral  port  was  to  transship  the  cargo  to  ant  to  the  laders  of  the  cargo  and  to  the  mas- 
another  vessel,  to  be  transported  to  a  port  of  ter  as  their  agent ;  that  the  flag  of  the  enemy 
tiie  enemy,  while  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  was  found  on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  was 
brought  irom  England  did  not  proceed  to  the  thrown  overboard  at  the  time  of  the  capture ; 
port  of  the  enemy,  there  was  equally  an  ab-  that  charts  of  many  of  the  blockaded  ports 
eence  of  all  lawful  neutral  commerce  at  the  of  the  enemy  vere  found  on  board ;  that  the 
neutral  port,  and  the  only  commerce  carried  on  consignee  of  the  entire  cargo  was  the  agent  of 
in  the  case  was  that  of  the  transportation  of  the  enemy  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  cargo  was  la- 
the contraband  cargo  from  the  English  port  to  den  on  board  by  the  agent  of  the  enemy  in 
the  port  of  the  enemy,  as  was  intended  when  London ;  and  that  there  was  poutive  testimony 
it  left  the  English  port ;  that,  in  all  such  cases^  that  the  actual  destination  of  the  cargo  was  the 
the  transportation  or  voyage  of  the  contraband  oomitry  of  the  enemy.  These  considerations 
goods  was  to  be  considered  as  a  unit,  firom  were  held  to  outweigh  tl»^'£aots,  that  the  clear- 
the  port  of  lading  to  the  port  of  delivery  in  the  ance  of  the  vessel  at  U  aon  was  for  Ouba,  and 
enemy  ^s  country;  that  if  any  part  of  such  voy-  that  her  log-book  desctibed  her  voyage  as  one 
age  or  transportation  was  unlawful,  it  was  un-  from  London  to  Oardenaa,  Ouba.  The  doctrine 
lawful  throughout ;  and  titiat  the  vessel  and  her  contended  for  by  the  clainaants  in  the  case  was, 
cargo  were  subject  to  capture,  as  well  before  1st,  that  the  transportation  of  all  articles,  in- 
their  arrival  at  the  first  neutral  port  at  which  eluding  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  between 
the  vessel  touched  after  her  departure  from  neutral  ports,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  was  lawful  in 
England,  as  on  the  voyage  or  transportation  by  time  of  war ;  and,  2d,  that  if  a  neutral  vessel, 
sea  from  such  neutral  port  to  the  port  of  the  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  neutrals,  was,  in 
enemy.  These  doctrines  were  enforced  by  the  fact,  on  a  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
court,  by  citations  from  recognized  English  an-  other,  she  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned 
thorities  on  international  law,  including  judg-  as  lawful  prize,  although  she  were  laden  with 
ments  of  Sir  William  Scott,  the  eminent  Eng-  contraband  of  war,  unless  it  was  determined 
lish  admiralty  judge,  in  several  cases.  Apply-  that  she  was  actually  destined  to  a  port  of  the 
ing  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  Stephen  enemy  upon  the  voyage  on  which  she  was  seiz- 
Hart  upon  the  evidence  disclosed  in  the  case,  ed,  or  unless  she  was  taken  in  the  act  of  vio- 
the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  beyond  lating  a  blockade. 

any  reasonable  doubt,  the  cargo  of  the  vessel       The  next  case  which  arose  in  New  York  was 

was  intended,  on  its  departure  from  England,  that  of  the  bark  Springbok,  captured  on  the  8d 

to  be  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  for  the  of  February,  1868,  by  a  United  States  steamer, 

use  of  the  enemy,  by  a  violation  of  the  block-  from  150  to  200  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Nas- 

ade  of  some  one  of  the  enemy's  ports,  either  in  sau,  N.  P.    The  claimants  of  this  vessel  and 

that  vessel,  or  in  another  vessel  into  which  the  cargo  were  all  of  them  British  subjects.    Her 

cargo  was  to  be  transhipped  for  the  purpose  log-book,  bills  of  lading,  manifest,  clearance, 

of  being  transported  by  sea  to   the  enemy's  and  other  official  papers,  spoke  of  her  voyage 

country ;  and  that,  being  contraband  of  war,  as  one  .from  London  to  Nassau.    She  cleared 

the  cargo  must  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  from  London,  December  8th,  1862.  The  court, 

The  vessel  was  also  condemned.    The  material  in  its  judgment  in  the  case,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 

points  of  the  evidence,  leading  to  the  condem-  ciples  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Stephen  Hart 

nation  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  were,  that  the  There  were  on  board  of  the  Springbok  some 

mate  of  the  vessel  had  been  employed  by  rea-  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  whole  cargo  was 

son  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  churned  by  the  same  owners.  The  court  found, 

familiar  with  the  enemy's  country,  and  auali-  from  theevidencCf  that  the  contraband  artidea 

fled  to  conduct  the  vessel  into  one  of  the  block-  were  destined  for  the  country  of  the  enemy; 

aded  ports ;  that  the  vessel  was  captured  in  a  that  the  cargo  was  intended  to  be  delivered  in 

position  convenient  for  running  the  blockade;  the  enemy's  country,  by  transshipment  at  Nas^ 

that  the  cargo  was  entirely  of  a  military  char-  sau  into  a  vessel  in  which  it  should  be  carried 

acter ;  that  no  manifest  or  bills  of  lading,  or  through  the  blockade,  and  that  such  was  .the 

invoices^  or  charter-party,  were  found  on  board  intended  destination  of  the  cargo  on  its  depart- 

of  the  vessel;  that  the  master  attempted  to  sup-  ure  from  England;  that  the  papers  found  on 

press  a  letter  of  instructions  to  himself  fh)m  board  of  the  vessel,  so  far  as. they  represented 

the  claimants  of  the  cargo,  and  a  letter  from  Nassau  as  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo, 

one  of  those  claimants  to  a  person  at  Havana,  were  false  and  simulated ;  that  there  waa  no 

in  Cuba,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  enemy  at  bona  Jide  intention  of  landing  the  cargo  at 

that  place ;  that  the  mate  attempted  to  conceal  Nassau,  for  sale  or  consumption  there,  so  that 

letters  which  showed  that  the  design  was  that  it  might  be  incorporated  at  Nassau  into  the 

the  vessel  should,  under  his  guidance,  enter  a  common  stock  in  that  market,  but  that,  if  it 

blockaded  port  of  the  enemy,  and  which  also  waa  to  be  landed  there  at  all,  it  was  only  to  be 
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80  landed  for  the  purpose  of  being  transshipped  to  a  person  there,  and  receive  orders  from  that 
in  bulk  into  another  vessel,  in  pursuance  of  the  person  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  cargo;  that  he 
original  destination  of  the  cargo  to  the  enemy's  knew  that  there  were  invoices  of  the  cargo, 
country ;  and  that  the  port  of  Nassau  was  to  be  and  failed  to  carry  them ;  and  that  he  declared, 
used  only  as  a  port  of  transshipment  of  the  in  his  testimony,  his  ignorance  of  the  contents 
cargo.  The  material  points  of  the  evidence,  of  the  cargo,  or  that  there  were  contraband 
leading  to  these  conclusions,  were:  that  there  goods  on  board.  The  case  was  regarded  as  one 
was  no  mention,  in  the  bills  of  lading,  of  the  of  the  carrying  of  contraband  articles  under  a 
contents  of  any  of  the  packages  composing  the  false  destination,  and  with  false  papers,  making 
cargo,  except  some  tea,  coffee,  and  spices ;  the  owners  of  the  vessel  responsible  for  the  acte 
that  the  manifest  made  no  men^on  of  the  con-  of  the  master  in  so  doing, 
tents  of  any  of  the  packages ;  that  there  were  no  The  third  case  in  New  York  was  that  of  the 
invoicesof  the  cargo  found  on  board;  and  that,  steamer  Peterhoff,  which  was  captured  by  a 
besides  army  blankets,  army  clothing,  cavalry  United  States  vessel  on  the  25tix  of  February, 
swords,  bayonets,  army  brogans,  navy  boots,  1863,  off  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Upon  her 
tin  plates,  rope,  saltpetre,  and  drugs,  there  biUsof  lading,  she  was  bound  ^' for  off  the  Rio 
were  found  on  board  fifty  thousand  navy  but-  Grande,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  Matamoras."  Her 
tons  stamped  with  the  initials  G.  S.  N.,  mean-  clearance  was  from  London  to  Hatamoras.  The 
iug  "Confederate  States  Navy,''  and  eighty  court,  in  its  judgment  in  the  case,  reaffirmed 
thousand  army  buttons,  some  stamped  with  the  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  two  cases  al- 
initial  **  I,"  some  with  *^  C,"  and  some  with  ready  referred  to.  The  vessel  left  London  early  a 
"A,"  representing  severally  the  words  "In-  in  January,  1863.  Her  registered  owner  was  an  " 
fantry,"  "Cavalry,"  and  "Artillery,"  aU  of  the  English  subject.  Her  cargo  was  laden  by  a 
buttons  being  stamped  with  the  name  and  large  number  of  shippers,  all  of  them  British 
piace  of  business  in  London  of  the  claimants  of  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a 
the  cargo.  The  non-contraband  articles  on  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
board  were  condemned  on  the  ground  that  Texas  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  was  ! 
they  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  contraband  a  passenger  on  the  vessel.  The  shippers  of  the 
articles,  upon  the  well  settled  principle,  that  cargo  were  twenty-six  in  number.  There  were 
where  contraband  goods  destined  for  the  use  thirty-nine  bills  of  lading,  ofwhich  eighteen  were 
of  the  enemy  are  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  endorsed  to  passengers,  and  three  to  the  master 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  arti-  of  the  vessel.  Of  the  remaining  eighteen  bills, 
des,  even  those  goods  which  are  innocent  must  nine  were  endorsed  in  blank,  and  were  found 
share  the  fate  of  the  contraband  goods.  The  in  the  possession  of  the  master  or  of  someof  Uie 
vessel  was  also  condemned,  upon  the  ground  passengers,  two  of  the  nine  being  shipments  by  ' 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  one  of  the  passengers,  and  two  others  of  them 
the  case,  she  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  being  shipments  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
unlawful  enterprise  of  transporting  contraband  There  were,  in  addition,  one  bill  of  lading,  not 
articles  on  their  way  to  the  enemy's  country,  to  endorsed,  of  goods  shipped  by  the  master,  and 
be  there  introduced  by  a  violation  of  the  block-  eight  bills  of  lading,  not  endorsed,  of  which  no 
ade ;  and  that  she  was  so  employed  under  such  duplicates  were  fouod,  and  which  were  in  the 
a  state  of  facts  as  made  her  owners  respon-  possession  of  the  master  or  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sible for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  con-  sengers.  Duplicates  were  found  of  thirty  of  the 
traband  articles,  and  for  the  acts  of  the  bills,  and  of  one  ofthem  (being  one  of  a  shipment 
master  in  relation  to  such  transportation,  to  by  one  of  the  passengers,  endorsed  in  blank), 
such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  condemnation  there  were  four  sets  found.  The  value  of  the  car- 
of  the  vessel.  The  material  points  of  the  go  represented  by  the  passengers  and  master  was 
evidence,  leading  to  the  condemnation  of  the  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
vessel,  as  distinct  from  the  cargo,  were  :  that  tire  cargo,  the  portion  represented  by  the  paa- 
the  charterer  of  the  vessel  was  one  of  the  senger  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
owners  of  the  cargo ;  that  the  agents  in  Lon-  being  in  yalue  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole, 
don  of  the  charterer  were  the  agents  of  the  co-  No  one  of  the  thirty-nine  bills,  which  covered 
owners  of  the  cargo ;  that  the  master  of  the  in  all  4,472  packages,  contained  the  name  of 
vessel  was  the  son  of  one  of  its  three  joint  any  consignee,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  62 
owners ;  that  the  master  signed  the  bills  of  packages  addressed  to  a  firm  at  Matamoras. 
lading  for  the  packages  on  board,  to  be  trans-  All  the  other  bills  declared  the  merchandise  to 
ported  in  time  of  war  ostensibly  to  Nassau,  the  be  deliverable  to  the  order  of  the  shippers.  The 
principal  port  of  call  and  transshipment  for  ves-  master  testified  that  the  entire  cargo,  except  the 
sels  and  cargoes  destined  to  the  ports  of  the  62  packages,  was  represented  by  himself  and 
enemy  by  a  breach  of  blockade ;  that  the  bills  the  three  passengers.  The  same  kinds  of  arti- 
of  lading  and  manifest  were  defective,  and  the  cles  were  covered  by  the  bills  of  lading  en- 
Invoices  wholly  wanting ;  that  the  master  was  dorsed  to  the  master  and  to  the  three  passen- 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  vessel  by  her  gers.  Those  articles  comprised  gray  blankets, 
owners ;  that  the  only  instructions  he  carried  blucher  boots,  rope,  horse  equipments,  quinine, 
were  instructions  ft-om  the  agents  of  the  char-  chloroform,  morphine,  opium,  and  other  druss, 
terer  to  proceed  to  Nassau  and  report  himself  and  a  cotton  press..  There  were  also  on  board  a 
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namber  of  sets  of  artillery  harness,  with  their  control  of  the  master  and  the  three  passengers, 
accompaniments,  and  a  large  qaantitj  of  horse^  the  conrt  held,  that  not  only  were  the  contra- 
shoes  of  a  large  size,  together  with  anvils  and  band  articles  subject  to  capture,  bnt  that  the 
blacksmith^s  bellows,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  steel,  ar-  other  articles  represented  bj  the  master  and  the 
tillery-boots,  waist-belts,  and  ball-bags.  The  claimants  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  embracing 
conclusion  of  the  court  upon  the  evidence  was,  the  entire  cargo,  and  also  the  vessel  herself,  were 
that  the  vessel,  when  captured,  although  osten-  subject  to  capture,  notwithstanding  the  osten- 
sibly upon  a  voyage  from  London  to  neutral  tible  destination  of  the  vessel, 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  The  cases  above  mentioned  as  having  arisen 
laden  with  a  cargo  composed  largely  of  ar-  in  the  court  in  Florida,  were  those  of  the  steam- 
ticles  contraband  of  war,  which  were  not  de-  er  Dolphin  and  the  steamer  Pearl.  These  vessels 
signed,  on  their  departure  from  England,  to  be  were  both  of  them,  when  captured,  ostensibly 
sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  neutral  market  of  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Nassau.  The  former 
Matamoras,  but  were  designed  to  be  delivered,  had  on  board  some  rifles  and  some  cavalry 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  transshipment,  swords,  all  of  them  classed  in  the  freight  list  as 
in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  use  of  hardware.  The  principles  laid  down  by  the  court 
the  enemy.  The  material  points  of  the  evi-  in  those  cases  were :  that  a  vessel  bound  on  a 
dence,  leading  to  this  conclusion,  were :  that  the  voyage  f^om  Liverpool  to  Nassau,  with  an  intcn- 
cargo,  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  arti-  tion  of  touching  only  at  the  latter  port,  and  pro- 
des  composing  it,  had  very  little  adaptation  to  ceeding  thence  to  a  blockaded  port  of  the  enemy, 
the  Mexican  market,  or  to  the  small  port  of  Ma-  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  violate  the  block- 
tamoras,  so  far  as  any  legitimate  use  or  sale  or  ade,  which  subjected  her  to  capture  before  ar- 
consumption  of  it  in  Mexico,  was  concerned;  riving  at  Nassau,  as  well  as  after  having  left 
that  it  was  admirably  adapted,  in  every  partio-  that  port ;  and  that,  if  an  owner  sends  his  ves- 
ular,  to  the  market  of  the  enemy ;  that  large  sel  to  a  neutral  port,  with  a  settled  intention  to 
quantities  of  the  articles  composing  it  were  commence  from  such  a  port  a  series  of  voyages 
those  for  which  there  was  a  very  urgent  de-  to  a  blockaded  port,  he  thereby  commences  to 
mand,  to  supply  the  present  wants  of  the  enemy ;  violate  the  blockade,  and  subjects  his  vessel  to 
that  the  master  of  the  vessel,  when  she  was  capture,  notwithstanding  he  may  also  intend  to 
boarded,  twice  refused  to  go  with  his  papers  on  unlade  the  vessel  at  the  neutral  poi*t,  discharge 
board  of  the  capturing  cruiser;  that  papers  on  the  crew,  and  give  all  other  external  manifesta- 
board  of  the  vessel  were  destroyed  by  orders  tions  of  an  intention  to  end  the  voyage  at  such 
of  her  master,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  some  port.  The  court  held,  in  both  of  the  cases,  that 
by  being  burned  and  some  by  being  thrown  the  testimony  was  clear,  that  an  intention  ex- 
overboord ;  that  the  master,  on  his  first  exam-  isted,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  vessels, 
ination,  denied  that  any  papers  were  destroyed,  that  they  should  proceed  to  a  blockaded  port  of 
and  then,  after  other  witnesses  had  testified  to  the  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
such  destruction,  invented  a  false  story  as  to  An  interesting  question  of  prize  law  has  been 
the  contents  of  the  packi^e  which  wmthrown  decided  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax 
overboard ;  that  tlie  manifest  of  the  cR*go  did  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Ohesa- 
not  disclose  its  contents,  except  in  afewun-  peake,  during  the  present  war.  The  Chesa- 
important  instances;  that  the  invoices  found  peake  wasa  steamer  plying  between  New  York 
on  board  were  in  the  possession  of  the  passen-  and  Portland,  in  Maine.  She  left  New  York, 
gers  and  not  of  the  master ;  that  there  were  no  bound  for  Portland,  with  a  cargo,  in  December, 
invoices  of  the  artillery  harness  or  its  accom-  1868.  During  the  voyage,  some  of  the  passen- 
paniments,  or  of  the  drugs  forming  a  portion  gers  rose  against  the  ofBcers  and  crew,  and  took 
of  the  packages  addressed  to  the  firm  at  Mata-  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  navigated  her  into 
moras ;  and  that  the  bills  of  lading  failed  to  dis-  a  port  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  persons  who  seized 
close  the  truth  as  to  the  contraband  articles  on  the  vessel  claimed  that  they  acted  under  the  au- 
board  of  the  vessel.  The  conviction  of  the  court,  thority  of  the  rebel  States.  Proceedings  were 
upon  the  entire  evidence,  was,  that  notwith-  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  against  the 
standing  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  ves-  vessel  and  cargo,  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  at 
sel  to  neutral  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Halifax,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  arrested 
Grande,  the  actual  hostile  destination  of  the  car-  as  having  been  piratically  taken  on  the  high 
go  was  established.  The  evidence  showed,  that  seas  from  their  lawful  owners.  The  parties 
it  was  intended  that  the  vessel  should  bring  who  made  the  seizure  did  not  appear  in  the 
home  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  the  Rio  Grande,  proceedings,  but  suflfered  judgment  by  default, 
and,  among  the  articles  on  board  were  two  bun-  The  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  appeared 
dred  pairs  of  "negro  brogans"  so  called  in  the  and  claimed  their  restoration.  The  court  de* 
invoice  of  them.  As  all  the  claimants  of  the  creed  such  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vessel  and  cargo  had  on  board  contraband  ar-  bringing  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  into  a  port 
ticlos  which  were  destined  to  l)e  delivered  either  of  Nova  Scotia  was  an  offence  against  Great 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  transshipment,  into  the  Britain,  subjecting  them  to  forfeiture ;  and  that 
enemy's  country,  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  and  their  re^^toration  to  their  originid  owners  was 
not  for  sale  or  disposition  in  the  neutral  market  an  act  of  justice  to  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
of  Mexico,  and  as  all  the  cargo  was  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
VOL. m  49      A 
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PROVISIONAL   OOURT   FOR    LOUISI-  somejadtcial  tribunal  capable  of  administeriog 

ANA. — This  Court  was  established  by  an  order  justice."    Not  only  was  the  class  of  eases  in 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  which  this  court  should  have  jurisdiction  yerj 

following  terms :  extensive  and  almost  without  limit,  but  the 

ExaouTiyxiCAiraioH,  WJAHnvoroir,  Oct  %o^  1881  laws  of  the  land  as  theretofore  existing  having 

The  insarrection  which  has  for  tome  time  prevailed  in  like  manner,  as  the  courts  by  which  they 
in  several  of  the  States  of  this  UoioD,  indudingLouisi-  had  been  administered,  **been  subverted  and 
apa,  having  temporarily  BubYerted  and  swept  aw^^^  swept  away,"  the  rules  or  laws  by  which  the 
civil  mstitutions  of  that  State,  mcluding  the  judiciary  ^^„J|1  «u^«i^  u^  ,^ia^a  «,».a  4.^  \^  4i^^A  .,«^« 
and  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Union,  so  tl!at  it  hu  ^o^^t  should  be  guided  were  to  be  fixed  upon 
become  necessary  to  hold  the  State  in  military  occupa.  and  adopted  by  the  new  govenung  power,  and 
tion ;  and  it  beine  indisiwosably  necessary  that  there  m  the  absence  of  all  other  enactment  on  the 
shall  be  some  ju^cial  tribunal  existing  there  capable  subject  were  to  be  instituted  by  the  court  itaelf. 
of  administenng  justice,  I  hav?  thereJore,  thought  it  rjs^(  territory  thus  held  by  the  arms  of  the  Unit- 
proper  to  appoint,  and  I  do  hereby  constitute  a  Provi-  ■■•"»o  w.*»wv»x  j  •m'ub  **«*«  *'j  **»^  €»««o  vx  v*.^  ^  ' 
sional  Court,  which  shall  be  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  ©d  States  must  be  governed,  wrongs  must  be 
State  ofLouisiana,  and  I  do  herebrappoint  Charles  A.  redressed,  and  controversies  decided,  peace 
Peabody,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Frovisional  Judse  to  preserved,  and  the  weak  protected  agunst  the 
hold  said  Court,  with  authoritjr  to  hear  try,  and  &ter-  g^pong ;  but  the  rules  by  which  the  conqueror 
mine  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  including  causes  m  «v^„ij  V^  ^^sj^j  4„  k;- «/v«-*-««r»A«*  «,«>,L  ^--v, 
law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and  pwticularly  w^ould  be  guided  m  his  government  were  pre- 

all  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  Dii-  scribed  by  no  code  of  laws  or  even  of  morals, 
trict  and^Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  conform-  He  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  select  them  him- 
ing  his  proceedings,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  course  of  gelf,  and  by  the  endowment  of  tiiis  court  in 
proceedings  and  practice  which  has  been  customary  in  tp™-  an  «»ni^Pfll  thAt  nowar  wim  Apl^snt^ 
the  CourtS  of  the  United  States  and  Louisiana--his  T™*  f*^^^^^^?  ^^^  power  was  aeieguea 
judgment  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  And  I  do  hereby  to  the  judge  ot  the  court, 
authorize  and  empower  the  said  Judge  to  make  and  The  range  of  judicial  powers  of  Judge  Pea- 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces-  body,  therefore,  was  not  broader  than  the  field 
saiT  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  anjf  to  appoint  fro^  ^hjch  h^  might  select  the  system  of  rules 
a  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Marshal,  and  Clerk,  of  the  1  v  v»  i!^i.  u  v^  !L.»a^j  :  -.u^ 
said  Court,  ^o  shall  perform  the  functions  of  Attor-  ^^  1*Y*  °l  T"*®"  "®  would  be  guided  in  the 
ney,  Marshal,  and  Clerk,  according  to  such  proceed-  exercise  of  those  powers.  He  was  simply  to 
ittgs  and  practice  as  before  mentioned,  and  such  rules  administer  justice,  and  as  to  the  code  of  laws  } 
and  regulations  as  may  be  nyide  and  established  by  or  rules  by  which  he  would  administer  it,  that  ; 
said  Judge.    These  appointments  are  to  continue  dur-  _._  i .a.  fl-  \.i^  a^  Atu*\Aa 

ing  the  pleasure  of  t^V  President,  not  extending  be-  ^^J®^  for  hun  to  decide.  ^         .       .     ^                   \ 
Tond  the  military  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Or-  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  by  the  terms 
leans,  or  the  restoration  of  the  civil  authority  in  that  of  the  order  made  final,  and  are  not  subject  to           i 
city,  and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.    These  officers  review  by  any  other  tribunal,  the  language  on          ;■ 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  War  ^^^  subject  being,  "his  judgments  to  be  final           ! 
Department,  and  compensation  shall  be  as  follows:  ♦  ♦  ""^"""J^"  y^*"p>  rru"  i     zZ^Zl  t^     i          ^           ' 
Sudh  compensations  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  ?nd  conclusive."     This  luiguage  IS  dear,  and 
War.    A  copv  of  this  order,  certified  by  the  Secretary  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  decisions  of  the  pro- 
of War,  and  delivered  to  such  Judge,  shall  be  deemed  yisioual  judge  are  not  subject  to  review  save 
and  held  to  be  a  sufficient  commission.    liCt  the  seal  ^^y  ^he  ittdire  himself 
ofU-oUnitcdStatcbehercuo^o^ffix^.^^^^^  / Witilt W  provikion on  the  B«l«ect,  ther. 

By  the  President,  ^  ^o  doubt  that  an  appeal  would,  m  the  nature 

William  H.  Sewaed,  Secretary  of  State.  of  things,  lie  to  the  President  himself  from  a 

Wae  DspAKTMBirr,  WAsmwoToif,  OetoberiSd,  1868.  judgment  of  this  court,  and  even  with  this  ex- 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foreffoing  is  a  true  copy,  P'^M  provision  agaiMt  any  appeal,  there  ia  no 

duly  examined  and  compared  with  tne  ori^nalof  the  doubt  that  the  President  might,  in  a  particular 

executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  case,  or  any  number  of  oasea,  entertain  appeals 

constituting  a  Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Lou-  j^^  33  ^^  might  unsay  what  he  had  said,  and 

"witicssmyhandandtbesealoftbeWarDepartment  either  modify  or  wholly  do  aw*y  with  that 

ED  WIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  provision  of  the  order  at  his  pleasure.    He  haa, 

Attest,  however,  in  saying  that  the  judgment  of  the 

John  Botts,  Chief  Clerk.  judge  thereby  constituted  should  **  be  final  and 

This  order  seems  to  confer  on  Judge  Pca-  conclusive,^'  said  in  effect,  that  he,  the  Pred- 
body  judicial  power  of  every  kind  in  all  classes  dent  himself,  would  not  entertain  appeals  from 
of  cases.  *^  To  try  and  determine  all  causes,  civil  the  decisions  of  this  court.  Its  jurisdiction  em- 
and  criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity,  braces,  it  seems,  every  possible  case  that  can 
revenue,  and  admuralty,''  is  a  jurisdiction  as  become  the  subject  of  judicial  action.  The 
comprehensive  as  sovereignty  itsdf  has,  and  powers  of  the  judge  are  to  decide  each  case 
can  confer,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  Presi-  according  to  his  opinion  of  justice  and  pro- 
dent  intended  to  delegate  to  this  court  all  the  priety*  adopting  as  the  rule  of  his  action  such 
judicial  powers  which  he,  as  a  conqueror  of  that  laws  or  rules  as  he  may  approve.  The  deoia- 
State,  and  occupying  it  by  the  armies  of  the  ions  he  shall  make  are  final,  and  conclude  the 
United  Statea,  posseted  and  had  power  to  give,  rights  of  the  parties  in  all  oasea.  Thia  oonrt, 
As  the  Executive  order  recites,  the  insurrection  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega, 
had  ^^  subverted  and  swept  away  the  civil  in-  the  beginning  and  end  of  justice  for  Louisiana. 
•titutions,  including  the  judiciary,  and  it  was  The  change  of  administration  of  the  Depart- 
Indispensably  necessary  that  Uiere  should  be  ment  of  the  Gul^  which  took  place  in  De- 
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sember,  1862,  by  the  transfer  of  the  command  would  be  chiefly  consulted ;  the  Government  it- 

from  M^or-6eneral  Butler  to  Major-General  self  having  but  little  interest,  except  to  dea^ 

Banks,  delayed  somewhat  the  organization  and  justly,  preserve  quiet,  cultivate  contentment, 

opening  of  the  court.    Its  establishment  was  and  give  the  people  the  system  best  suited  to 

ftnnounoed  in  a  proclamation  by  the  military  their  wants  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

governor  in  the  following  form :  case.    In  looking  to  ascertain  what  code  or 

Staib  of  LotnBiAirA,  Ezxoutxw  DsPABrnirr,  ?  system  would  be  most  beneficent,  the  Govern- 

jf0w  Orleans^  JUtotmber  29M»  1869.    s  ment  looked  first  to  the  system  it  found  in  op- 

By  an  executive  order,  dated  on  the  20th  day  of  Oc-  eration  there  at  the  time  when,  by  the  conquest 

UnftSl*Sut^!Li?n'fc3'r  J'un'lJ^a  pt^  f  the  «>»ntry  the  goTermnent  of  it  w«e  trans- 

visional  Court  for  the  State  of  Lousiana,"  and  ap-  »rred  from  its  own  local  authorities  to  the 

pointed  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Peabody  to  be  a  ProTis-  Federal  power. 

lonalJudge  to  hold  said  Court.  That  system  had  been  selected  and  intro- 

By  the  wnns  of  this  order  he  is  invested  "  with  au-  ^^^^  fcij^re  by  the  wisdom  of  the  country, 

thonty  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  all  causes,  civil  and  «^^_^^^i,^ j  v J;  ai,^  i^«:«i«*i«.«.  Vo>;i;a<.   «-  v^lZ 

criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity,  revenue  and  reprwented  by  the  legislative  bodies,  as  best 

admiralty,  and  particularly  to  exercise  all  such  powers  suited  to  the  wants  and  interests  Of  the  com- 

and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the  District  and  Circuit  munity,  best  adapted  to  its  habits  and  pursuits. 

Courts,  conforming  his  proceedinM,  as  far  as  POMible,  agricultural,  commercial  and  generally,  and  it 


The  said-Judge isfnrther  authorized  and  empowered  interests  of  the  country,  and  this  circumstance 
to  make  and  estoblish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consider- 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction.  ^j  f  ^^  Government.  That  system  had, 
and  to  appomt  a  prosecutmg  attorney,  marshal,  and  t/  .  ^  .  **•  «j  «»  **-^i 
clerk  of  tlie  said  Court.  moreover,  been  m  force  previously,  and  the  con- 
In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  bv  this  tracts  and  transactions  which  would  be  the  sub- 
order, the  said  Jndffe  has  appointed  George  D.  La-  jects  of  consideration  in  the  court,  had  most  of 
roont,  prosecuting  aftorney,  Augustus  de  B.  Hughes,  ^hem  been  entered  into  whUe  that  system  of 
clerkotsaidCourt,  and  Isaac  Edwards  Clark,  marshal.  i^„„  i,«j  k«*v«  i^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  »«  ».t^i.t.^p«;«i«. 'Ka 
Official  notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  organization  of  ^^^  had  been  m  force,  and  as  might  fairly  be 
said  Court,  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  said  Charles  presumed  with  reference  to  it,  as  the  system 
A.  Peabody,  as  Judge,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  by  which  they  would  be  construed  and  carried 
by  him  appointed  ^  .:,  r,  _.  into  eflTect :  and  consequently  that  system  (other 
anlK^o^s'JidrS^e^retra  tbin^  being  equal)  would  be  most  just  and 
thoritv  of  said  order,  are  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  benencial  in  its  operation  in  those  cases,  and 
accordingly.                  GEORGE  F.  SHEPLEY,  not  less  80  than  any  new  system  in  respect  to 

Military  Governor  of  Louisiana.  cases  more  recently  arisen  or  thereafter  to  arise. 
It  went  into  operation  in  January  follow-  The  court  theretofore  declared,  that  as  far  as  the 
ing,  and  was  at  once  fully  occupied  with  busi-  altered  condition  of  things  would  permit,  the 
ness  of  the  first  magnitude^  in  the  varigus  eystem  of  laws  therefore  in  force  in  Louisiana, 
departments  of  civil  and  crimmal  justice.  One  would  be  adopted  as  the  guide  and  rule  of  the 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  judge  was  to  determine  court  in  the  a^oiinistration  of  justice, 
and  announce,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  rules  The  orders  of  the  General  in  command  of  the 
or  laws  by  which  he  would  administer  justice  department,  of  course,  were  binding  as  laws, 
under  his  commission.  The  bar  who  appetured  •  and  would  be  respected  as  of  paramount  author- 
before  him  naturally  started  as  they  had  been  ity  by  the  court.  Those  orders  made  numer- 
accustomed  to  do  before  under  the  civil  law  of  ous  modifications  of  the  law  adopted  as  the 
tJie  State  of  Louisiana,  but  it  became  apparent  basis  of  the  system,  and  indicated  the  policy  of 
very  soon,  and  probably  in  the  very  first  case  the  Government  in  the  many  matters  to  which 
tried,  that  this  law  was  more  desirable  to  one  they  related.  They  were  the  express  or  written 
of  the  parties  than  to  the  other,  and  the  party  laws  ordained  by  the  power  dominant  in  the 
to  whom,  in  the  particular  case,  it  seemed  less  land,  and  corresponded  in  most  respects  with 
favorable,  of  course  objected  to  the  application  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislative  power  in  a 
of  it,  and  insisted  that  the  court  was  not  bound  country  under  a  civil  administration  of  govern- 
by  it,  while  the  other  insisted  that  he  ought  to  ment.  All  the  powers  of  the  Government  be- 
be.  The  court  considered  the  purpose  of  the  ing  in  the  military  arm  of  the  power  holding 
Government  to  be,  to  govern  the  country  held  the  country  in  subjection,  it  followed  that  that 
by  its  armies  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  arm  had  the  power  to  dictate  laws  according 
own  dignity  and  best  interests,  and  the  condi-  to  which  justice  should  be  administered,  as  well 
tion  of  things  brought  about  by  the  war  in  as  to  erect  courts  by  which  to  administer  it. 
which  it  was  engaged ;  but  in  doing  this  it  For  reasons  similar  to  those  which  led  the 
would  always,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  dignity,  court  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Louisiana  in  matters 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  people  held  in  pecuniary  and  civil  in  their  nature,  the  criminal 
subjection,  have  respect  to  the  interests  of  those  laws  of  Louisiana  were  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
to  be  governed,  that  in  selecting  the  system  of  administration  of  criminal  iustice.  "  These 
laws  by  which  transactions  between  individuals  laws,^'  said  the  court,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand 
should  be  governed  and  controversies  decided,  jury,  ^*  fi*amed  by  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
the  interests  of  the  people    of  the  locality  State,  with  an  enlightened  regard  for  and  ap* 


I 
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preciation  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  after  its  departure,  and  nothing  was  known  or 

commnnitj  here,  will  be  fonnd  best  adapted  generally  accepted  as  reliable  on  the  snbject, 

to  the  government  of  this  conntry,  and  will  be  until  tidings  of  its  aotoal  disembarkation  were 

yonr  guide  and  rule  in  jour  deliberations  and  received  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  New  Or- 

actions  generally  in  the  performance  of  yonr  leans  was  less  frequently  suspected  than  almost 

duties  as  grand  jurors."  any  other  place  named. 

The  laws  of  the  State,  he  said,  in  criminal  As  soon  as  the  court  was  ready  for  burinees, 

even  less  than  civil  matters,  would  be  adhered  a  large  amount  was  commenced  in  it  of  the 

to  inflexibly  in  the  new  condition  of  things.  Tarioas  kinds  to  which  the  habits  and  pursuits 

There  were  great  changes  in  circumstances  of  the  country  give  rise  in  times. of  peace;  and 

which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  adminis*  many  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  petniliar 

tering  criminal  justice.    These  changes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  previous  occu- 

modifications  tfa^y  should  work  were  subjects  pation  by  the  Confederate  anthorities,  acts  gov- 

to  be  considered  by  the  court  in  particular  ernmental  and  personal  daring  that  time,  and 

cases,  and  not  generally  matters  that  could  be  the  change  of  rule  by  the  occupation  by  the 

arranged  in  classes,  and  about  which  rules  of  Federal  forces, 

general  application  could  be  adopted.  The  court  was  always  governed  by  the  rules 

It  was  natural  that  certain  crimes  should  be-  and  principles  of  law,  adhering  to  all  the  rules 

come  frequent  in  a  state  of  society  broken  and  and  forms  of  civil  tribunals,  and  avoiding  every- 

chsiotic,  where  the  general  feeling  of  obligation  thing  like  a  military  administration  of  justice, 

was  rdaxed,  and  the  temptations  to  crime  In  criminal  matters  it  summoned  a  grand  jury, 

growing  out  of  impoverishment,  absence   of  and  submitted  to  it  all  charges  for  examination, 

productive  employment,  and  increased  wants  After  indictment  found,  the  cases  were  tried 

and  privations,  and  punishments  must  be  gradu-  before  a  jury,  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  law, 

ated  accordingly.    In  most  cases  when  a  de«  and  all  the  rules  theretofore  in  use  which  were 

parture  from  former  laws  would  become  expe-  not  inconsistent  with  the  existing  condition  of 

dient,  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  mercy  things.    Several  capital  cases  were  tried  and         ^ 

and  greater  mildness  in  punishment.    In  some  convictions  were  obtained.    Three  cases  were         ' 

cases,  however,  a  deviation  in  the  opposite  di-  tried  in  one  week,  in  two  of  which  convietions         } 

rection  might  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  of  murder  were  had,  and  in  the  other  a  convic-         | 

the  case.    A  similar  rule  was  adopted  as  to  tion  of  manslaughter — such  a  coincidence  as  in 

cases  which  would  have  been  cognizable  by  the  that  country  had,  perhaps,  never  occurred  be-         I 

Federal  courts.    In  those  cases  the  same  law  fore.    These  crimes  against  the  person  and  life         ( 

was  applied  as  would  have  been  administered  had  seldom  before  been  punished  at  all,  and         * 

in  the  Federal  courts,  in  the  respective  depart-  hence  this  administration  of  Justice  commanded 

ments  of  civil  and  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  the  notice  and  the  approbation  of  all  who 

admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  valued  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good 

This  court  was  created  in  October,  as  the  morals,  and  thought  them  likely  to  be  advanced 

order  shows,  but  subsequently  a  change  in  the  by  its  prompt  and  firm  administration, 

administration  of  the  department  was  resolved  As  has  been  said,  the  first  court  established 

on,  and  the  practical  organization  of  the  court  there,  after  the  occupation  by  the  Federal  forces, 

was  delayed  until  that  change  should  be  ef-  was  the  Provost  Court  of  the  army,  at  first  per- 
fected.                                                               « forming  only  the  duties  of  a  military  court, 

The  court,  with  the  officers  contcfmplated  in  then  those  of  a  general  criminal  court.  In  ad- 
the  order,  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  dition  to  those  duties,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Banks*  expedition,  on  the  4th  December,  1862.  other  courts,  the  Provost  Court  from  time  to 
This  expedition,  the  largest  ever  fitted  out  in  time  entertained  and  tried  civil  suits,  and  those 
the  country,  was  gotten  up  with  the  utmost  not  only  of  the  usual  character  arising  out  of 
secrecy  as  to  its  destination.  This  was  un-  controversies  between  man  and  man,  bul^  those 
known,  not  only  to  the  public  generally,  but  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  such  as  succes- 
even  to  every  one  of  those  connected  with  sions,  the  administration  of  the  estatea  of  de- 
it  (except  the  Government,  General  Banks,  ceased  persons,  the  custody  and  guardianship 
and  Judge  Peabody),  down  to  the  hour  of  its  of  minors  and  their  estates,  and  cases  of  divorce 
sailing.  Not  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  not  only  a  meuM  et  thoro,  but  also  a  vineuU 
Banks  knew  its  destination,  it  is  said,  until  it  matrimonii, 

had  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  ap-  In  that  court  the  pleadings  were  always  oral, 

proaching  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  witnesses  were  examined  rapidly,  no  notes 

The  speculations  in  the  public  prints  respecting  of  evidence  were  taken,  and  the  decision  nsu- 

it,  after  it  had  sailed,  were  constant  and  vari-  ally  followed  immediately  on  the  closing  of  the 

ous.    Some  thought  it  bound  to  Fortress  Mon-  evidence  or  arguments  of  counsel,  in  cases 

roe  and  North  Carolina,  some  to  Hilton  Head  where  arguments  were  heard.    That  court  had 

and  Charleston,  some  to  Mobile,  some  few  to  been  doing  business  some  months  when  the 

New  Orleans,  and  many  more  to.  Texas,  while  Provisional  Court  went  into  operation,  and  the 

some  papers  of  great  intelligence  insisted  that  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of  that 

it  was  bound  to  Florida.    The  mystery  as  to  its  court  were  among  the  most  'novel  and  cc- 

destination  increased  rather  than  diminished  centric  that  came  before  the  Provisional  Court. 
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The  operations  of  that  court  had  been  moet       After  the  captare  of  New  Orleans,  wood  be- 

beneficent,  and  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  juA-  came  very  scarce,  and  the  New  Orleans  and 

tice  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public  would  Oarrolton  Bailroad  Company, Seeing  their  stock 

be  advanced  by  sustaining  its  acts  as  being  running  low  and  all  further  supplies  suspended, 

within  its  powers,  and  valid,  so  far  as  oiroum-  and  that  the  owners  of  land  near  the  city, 

stances  would   permit,  and  the   Provisional  from  hostility  to  the    Grovemment  or  some 

Court,  therefore,  always  inclined  to  sustain  its  other  cause  declined  to  furnish  it  or  to  allow 

jurisdiction,  and  usually  found  it  easy  to  do  it  others  to  cut  it  and  supply  the  market,  ap- 

on  general  legal  principles.    Where,  for  in*  plied  to  Gen.  Butler  for  permission  to  cut  wood 

stance,  ti  divorce  a  menaa  €t  ih(nro  had  been  ad*  tor  their  use  in  the  Swamp  Lands  near  the 

judged  by  that  court,  on  the  application  of  the  city  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.    He  gave  them 

wife,  and  more  than  a  year  had  daoeed  with-  permission  in  the  following  terms : 
out  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties,  the  kw  of  jj^  Oel«ah8.  »owmb«r  Uk,  18«8. 

Louisiima,  in  such  a  case,  giving  the  jOaintiff,  j^  ^^,  q^  ^^^Ur,  commanding  CMf  Department  : 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year  a  right  to  a       Sir:  The  GoverameDt  and  regular  trains  of  the 

complete  divorce  a  vinculo  matrinumii  and  K.  0.  &  G.  R.  B.  Go.  are  now  oonaaming,  upon  an 

half  of  the  property  acquired  during  covert-  average,  ten  coi^  of  w^dw  a  motive  power  per  diem. 

n»/^.  ♦i*^  T>»rv»;<.:^n<>i  n^.^  <nr«.  <><iV»?4>rv  m^iV^  ^Dd  WO  019  HOW  out  01  fuel,  with  the  exception  of  a 

ure ;  the  Provisional  Court  wm  asked  to  make  ^^  ^^ds  of  pine  wood  that  we  use  for  kindling,  the 

the  final  decree  and  distribute  the  property  gwamp  timber  in  the  lake  awamp  being  our  only  re- 

between  the  parties.    The  Provisional  Court  source  for  a  supply,  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 

sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provost  Court,  underaigned  by  autboriiing  Mr.  A.  Wire  to  cut  wood 

affirmed  its  decision,  and  ordered  judgment  of  S.  ";Lrpo'?£nfSVJ?^^i!l?^°^  ^       * 

I*  J.      1  .      .«     L     J    >.»       X  •  J  Uarroilton  Kauroaa  Uompany. 

divorce  dissolvmg  the  bonds  0  matrimony,  and  O.  CUNIB  DUNCAN,  President 

dividing  the  property  of  the  marriage,  and 

awarding  the  custody  and  support  of  the  chQ-  ^  ,9^  .       v       .    .   .  °^^,  ^^  indorsed  the 

dren.    De  Bare  «.  De  Bare.  following  characteristic  reply : 

A  sugar  planter,  named  MUlandon,  of  large  Permitted, 
estate,  having  two  plantations  with  crops  near-  B«  F.  BUTLER, 
ly  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  finding  himself  at  Maj.-Gen.  Gommanding. 
tiiat  season  of  the  year  destitute  of  labor  by  Xhe  Bailroad  Company  then  made  a  bargain 
reason  of  the  desertion  of  his  slaves,  contracted  with  Wire  to  receive  from  him  and  pay  for 
with  a  gentleman  named  Smith,  who  seemed  wood  he  should  deliver  them  to  a  certain 
to  have  the  power  to  procure  labor,  to  take  off  amount  at  a  certain  rate.  Wire  and  his  men 
his  crop  and  make  the  sugar;  agreeing  to  pay  went  into  the  Lake  Swamp  and  cut  wood  to  a 
for  the  labor  furnished  and  to  support  the  large  amount  and  delivered  it  to  the  Bailroad 
laborers,  and  bear  all  expenses,  and  give  to  Company  under  the  contract  and  received  pay- 
Smith  one  half  of  the  crop  or  proceeds,  ment  pursuant  to  the  contract.  After  the  or- 
The  contractor  agreed  to  famish  the  labor  and  ganization  of  this  Court  suit  was  brought 
superintend  the  work.  The  business  went  on  by  the  owners  of  the  land  against  Wire  and 
very  well  for  a  while,  but  the  laborers  be-  the  men  employed  by  him  and  also  against  the 
coming  demoralized,  and  the  contractor  seem-  Bailroad  Company  to  recover  damages  for  the 
ing  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  contract  by  con-  wood  cut  and  removed  from  their  land.  The 
trolling  the  present  force  or  procuring  a  new  questions  were : 

one,  the  planter  wished  to  terminate  the  con-        FinL    Whether  the  order  of  General  But- 

tract.     Mr.  IkQllandon  went   before  General  ler,  giving  permission  to  the  Bailroad  Company 

Butler  at  a  time  fixed  and  presented  his  case,  was  valid  and  effectual  in  itself  as  an  act  with- 

The  General  made  the  following  order:  in  the  scope  of  his  powers  and  would  afford 

%M    a  'L^  t.    '      *'^  A  *  *  1..      1*    I-  protection  to  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Smith  havmg  failed  to  present  himself  when  '^   c^a^**,^      if  ;*  «■».  ««im  ^^a  ^^^^f«»i  ««  «  «-« 

called  before  me  upon  the  subject  of  thia  contract,  after  ^   ^f^'     If  it  was  Vidld  and  effectual  as  a  pro- 

hearing,  it  is  ordered  that  this  contract  be  aet  aside  for  tection,  to  what  extent  was  it  so  ?     Ist,  was  it 

working  the  necroes  upon  Millandon'a  plantatioa  by  merely  authority  to  en^er  the  lands  and  take 

aoid  Smith,  and  that  the  plantation  and  laborers  be  the  wood,  paying  or  remaining  liable  to  pay 

'^"tefol^th^b^flf  i&^KS^^^^  ^«'°*'  "^  » '^•^We  price  for  U.e  aame,  and  in  that 

B.  P.  BUTLER,  Maj..Gen.  Commd'g.  ^^^  *  protection  against  consequences  which 

would  have  followed  from  the  tortiousness  of 

A  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sugar  th^  act,  leaving  the  party  liable  for  the  value 

had  been  made  at  this  time,  and  the  value  of  of  the  thing  taken  or  despoiled!  or  2d,  was 

the  share  the  contractor  would  have  received  it  authority  to  take  the  wood  and  dispose 

if  all  had  gone  on  well  would  have  been  very  of  it,  free  of  all  pecuniary  responsibility  on  the 

large.    Smith  brought  an  action  against  Mil-  part  of  the  person  acting  under  it,  either  for  the 

landon  to  recover  the  value  of  that  share  as  wrongful  act,  or  for  the  value  of  the  thing 

the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  the  refusal  of  ti^en  ? 

MlUandon  to  allow  him  to  perform  and  take       A  Mr.  Emerson,  during  the  rule  of  the  Con- 

the  benefit  of  his  contract.    What  were  the  federate  authority,  hdd  a  mortgage  on  the 

rights  of  Smith  against  MlUandon  on  these  property  of  one  Guill  )ntet.    He  proceeded  to 

tacts  ?  foreclose  it,  and  had  obtained  an  order  for  the 
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sale  of  the  property.  He  directed  the  sheriff  to  debts  due  the  firm,  or  of  the  other  assets  ttss 
receive  in  paTment  of  his  mortgage  on]^  gold  made,  and  no  prioe  was  fixed  or  named  for  anj 
and  silver.      Gdtllontet  wished  to  pay  it  in  part  of  the  property  sold.    The  price  of  twelve 
Confederate  notes.     These,  Emerson  refused  hundred  dollars  was  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
to  receive.    Shortly  afterward  Emerson  was  of  the  sale.    The  evidence  further  showed  that 
arrested  by  order  of  a  Confederate  provost  the  property  sold  was  worth  three  or  four  times 
marshal  and  carried  before  him  and  questioned  the  price  paid ;  that  Crowell,  who  made  the 
as  to  his  refusal  to  receive  Confederate  notes  sale,  and  was  the  only  member  of  the  firm  at 
in  payment.    He  said  that  he  had  refased,  and  that  time  in  New  Orleans,  continued  afterward    . 
forther  said  that  as  to  debts  like  the  mortgage,  to  stop  at  the  store  and  give  some  attention  to 
arising  out  of  contracts  made  prior  to  the  Con-  the  business  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city ; 
federate  rule,  when  tlie  currency  was  specie  or  that  the  business  aiterward  went  on  mu<^  as 
its  equivalent,  and  in  which  he  had  paid  or  it  had  done  before  the  sale,  under  the  care  of 
loaned  specie,  he  should  insist  on  payment  in  the  same  clerk  who  had  previously  been  in  the 
specie  and  should  decline  to  receive  Ccmfeder-  employment  of  Crowell  &  Hidlet,  and  who  oon- 
ate  notes.    The  provost  marshal  ordered  him  tinned  to  conduct  it  under  the  employment  ci 
to  be  committed  to  the  Parish  Prison,  telling  the  purchaser.    That  the  vendors  and  the  pur- 
him  that  he  would  discharge  him  whenever  he  chaser  had  been  old  friends,  and  after  the  sale 
would  consent  to  receive  Confederate  notes  in  the  purchaser  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  letteis 
payment  of  all  sums  due  him.    Being  an  old  how  the  business  was  progressing,  gave  the 
man  and  infirm,  he  could  not  remain  there  sellers  such  general  information  as  he  had  from 
without  great  danger  to  his  life,  and  he  soon  time  to  time.    It  further  appeared  that  the 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  friends,  money  paid  by  ^Id  on  the  purchase,  found 
and  gave  a  written  promise  to  the  provost  its  way  that  evening  or  the  next  back  to  the 
marshal  that  he  would  receive  those  notes  in  hands  of  his  wife.    Crowell  &  Hallet  brought 
payment  of  all  sums  due  him,  and  was  dis-  suit  in  the  Provisional  Court  to  recover  the         i 
charged.    Shortly  afterward,the  mortgi^e  was  money  realized  by  Field  for  the  property  trans-  ) 
paid  off  by  Gnillontet  in  Confederate  notes,  and  ferred  to  him,  alleging  that  the  apparent  sale         • 
was  cancelled  of  record.    Soon  after  the  Pro-  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  the  transaction         I 
visional  Court  was  opened,  Emerson  brought  was  a  feigncMl  sale  to  enable  the  sellers  to  avoid  i 
a  suit  to  have  the  cancellation  of  the  mort-  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  so-called  Con-  ' 
gage  rescinded,  and  the  mortgage   restored  federate  Government,  and  that  it  was  the  un-  < 
to  its  condition  as  a  lien  on  the  premises,  derstanding  of  the  parties  at  the  time  that  ^ 
and  offered  to  return  the  Confederate  notes  Field  should  receive  the  goods  and  sell  them  i 
to  Gnillontet.    Since  the  cancellation  of  the  for  their  accoimt,  and  account  to  them  for  the          '■ 
mortgage  Gnillontet  had  procured  from  an-  proceeds.    The  court  decided  that  the  sale  by 
other  person  named  Samory,  having  no  knowl-  Crowell  &  Hallet  was  simulated  and  not  real ; 
edge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cancellation  that  the  motive  for  it  was  to  enable  the  plain- 
of  Emerson's  mortgage  had  been  effected,  an-  tiffs  to  avoid  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
other  loan,  and  had  given  another  mortgage  on  by  the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  that 
the  same  property.    The  holder  of  this  mort-  such  a  transaction  was  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
gage  was  also  made  defendant  in  Emerson's  public  policy,  or  good  morals ;  that  the  resort 
suit,  and    the   lien   of    his    mortgage    was  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  keep  the  goods  from 
sought  to  be  cut  off  or  postponed  to  that  of  spoliation  by  a  body  having  no  other  right  ' 
Emerson.    The  court  ordered  the  cancellation  than  that  which  comes  fi*om  the  possession  of 
to  be  vacated,  and  Emerson's  mortgage  to  be  physical  force,  was  not  prohibited  by  law  or 
restored  as  a  lien  on  the  property,  but  declined  good  morals;  and  that  the  party  to  it  was  not 
to  vacate  or  postpone  the  lien  of  the  snbse-  prohibited  frt)m  impeaching  such  a  transaction, 
quent  mortgage,  and  excepted  that  from  the  and  showing  its  falsity,  and  setting  up  and  en- 
operation  of  Emerson's  lien,  and  established  it  forcing  the  real  contract, 
as  prior  to  that  of  Emerson's  mortgage.                   Ribas,  a  gentleman  of  large  means  located  in 
Crowell  dc  Hallet  were  ship  chandlers  in  New  Orleans,  for  many  years  had  resided  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion.  Paris.    Avandano  Brothers,  a  firm  of  New  Or- 
An  order  was  made  by  the  President  of  the  leans,  had  been  his  agents  and  collected  his 
Confederacy,  that  all  Northern  people  should,  rents  and  income.    During  the  days  of  the 
within  a  certain  time,  leave  the  Confeder-  Confederate  rule  in  New  Orleans,  some  of  the 
acy.    They,  being  northern  men,  felt  it  neoes-  time  there  was  no  other  currency  than  the 
sary  to  leave,  and  prior  to  leaving  attempt-  Confederate  notes,  and  no  other  could  bo  ob- 
ed  to  dispose  of  their  goods  and  credits,  and  all  tained  by  Avandano  Brothers  in  payment  of 
property  belonging  to  the  firm  by  sale.    After  the  rents  of  Ribas's  houses.  Having  a  discretion 
some  attempts  to  sell,  which  were  unsuccessfal,  to  receive  payments  in  soch  sums  and  in  such 
they  finally  made  a  bargain  with  the  defend-  currency  as  they  thought  best,  they  accepted  it 
ant,  Mr.  Field,  by  which  he  agreed  to  buy  the  in  Confederate  notes.    At  that  time,  and  for 
fixtures,  lease  of  store,  bills  receivable  and  some  time  afterward,  the  port  was  blockaded, 
stock,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars.    No  inven-  and  communication  with  Paris  was  suspended, 
tory  or  account  of  the  goods,  or  fixtures,  or  and  no  notice  was  given  to  Ribas  that  they  had 
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collected  these  rents,  and  of  course  none  that  than  they  were  for  the  depreciation  on  the  rest 

they  were   collected   in   Confederate   notes,  of  the  sum.    In  short,  that  their  debt  was  to 

Avandano  Brothers,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  be  paid  them  in  full,  and  that  he  was  only  en* 

these  rents,  had  loaned  Ribas  on  them,  and  in  titled  to  receive  from  them  the  Confederate 

antidpation  of  them,  several  thousand  dollars,  money  they  had  reoeiyed  for  him,  acting  in 

which  remained  nnpaid,  and  |pr  which  they  their  discretion  in  lieu  of  money,  or  an  amount 

claimed  a  right  to  hold  the  rents  or  pay  them-  equivalent. 

selves  out  of  them.  At  the  time  the  Confed-  Among  the  oases  in  which  the  action  of  th« 
erate  notes  were  received  they  were  worth  courtwasearlyinyoked,  were  many  of  a  public 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  fiice.  At  the  character  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  its 
time  this  suit  was  commenced  and  tried,  they  officers.  Of  these  some  of  the  most  interesting 
were  worth  nothing.  The  authority  of  Avan-  were  those  of  maritime  prize,  and  those  aria- 
dano  Brothers  to  receive  these  notes  for  Ribas  ing  under  the  confiscation  acts  of  1662.  Num- 
was  not  questioned,  but  was  substantially  con-  bers  of  these  were  presented  for  consideration 
ceded.  Ribas  sued  Avandano  Brothers  for  the  at  an  early  day.  The  court  immediately  de- 
money  they  had  collected  for  him.  Avandano  dded  that  it  had  not  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
Brothers  answered  that  they  had  collected  for  prize,  holding  that,  although  such  questions 
him  only  Confederate  notes ;  that  they  had  would  ordinarily  be  embraced  by  the  terms 
of  these  many  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  used  in  the  order  constituting  the  court,  still 
Ribas,  but  that  they  held  them  as  security  for  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  court,  deriving 
a  loan  they  had  made  him  on  the  faith  of  the  its  powers  and  existence,  not  from  the  Consti- 
rents  to  be  collected,  before  the  collection  was  tution  oi^  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  from 
made.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  defendants  were  the  chief  executive  officer  and  military  head 
bound  to  remit  to  him  at  Paris  the  amount  of  of  that  Government,  exercising  powers  confer- 
the  collections,  as  they  had  general  instrac-  red  on  him  as  such  officer  by  the  law  of  nations, 
tions  to  do,  or  they  were  at  least  bound  to  give  and  constituted  for  and  holding  its  sessions  in 
him  notice  that  the  collections  had  been  made  territory  held  in  military  occupation  by  the 
that  he  might  convert  the  notes  while  they  re-  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  over  which  his 
tained  their  value.  That  under  all  the  ciroum-  powers  of  government  were  derived  from  the 
stances,  the  defendants,  having  received  these  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  it  by  forces 
notes  at  par  on  a  debt  due  him,  were  bound  to  under  his  conomand,  and  from  the  necessities 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  debt  due  them  arising  from  that  condition  of  things,  it  had  not 
from  him  for  money  loaned.  That  they  were  jurisdiction  for  such  purposes,  and  it  declined 
bound  to  receive  them  at  par  in  such  payment,  to  entertain  them. 

or,  if  not  at  par,  that  they  were  bound,  at  any  A  considerable  number  of  suits  were  also 
rate,  to  receive  them  at  the  price  or  rate  they  brought  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
were  worth  when  they  received  them  in  pay-  force  the  laws  of  1862  for  the  confiscation  of 
ment  of  rents  due  Ribas.  Defendants,  on  the  the  property  of  those  who  had  taken  active 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  notes  were  re-  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  property  to  a  large 
ceived  in  lieu  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  amount  was  seized  by  the  marshal  of  the  court, 
plaintiff  alone ;  that  they  were  not  bound  to  re-  In  answer  to  these  proceedings  ilT  was  insisted 
mit  because  of  instructions  to  that  effect;  that  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
if  they  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  do  so,  this  class,  and  very  able  and  elaborate  argu- 
the  blockade  in  force  at  that  time  prevented  ments  were  heard.  Mr.  George  8.  Lacey,  Mr. 
and  excused  them.  That  they  were  not  bound  William  H.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  0.  Roselius  (each 
to  give  notice  of  the  collection,  but  that  plain-  one  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  New  Or- 
tiff  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  it,  or,  at  least,  leans),  appearing  for  the  claimants,  and  Mr. 
to  make  inquiry  of  them ;  that  if  they  would  Lunont,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  court 
have  been  bound  to  give  notice  ordinarily,  the  appearing  for  the  Government.  This  argument 
blockade  at  that  time  prevented  it  and  excused  occupied  several  days,  and  at  the  close  of  it 
the  omission.  That  the  loan  by  them  to  the  the  court  took  time  for  eonsideration.  While 
plaintiff  was  a  matter  wholly  independent  of  this  question  remained  undecided,  the  Consti- 
the  other  transaction,  and  was  a  debt  to  be  tutional  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  that 
paid  in  full  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  day ;  district  were  organized  and  opened,  and  all 
that  the  fact  that  they  had  received  that  cur-  business  of  the  kind  was  transferred,  with  the 
rency  for  plaintiff  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  approbation  of  both  courts,  to  the  District 
him,  gave  him  no  right  against  them  to  claim  Court,  that  being  the  court  in  which,  by  the 
they  should  receive  it  on  any  terms,  and  much  law  itself,  questions  arising  under  it  were  di- 
less  at  par ;  that  it  was  received  at  his  risk  and  rected  to  be  tried.  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
had  been  held  so  ever  since,  and  that  its  de-  so  ably  argued  was  never  decided,  and  was  in 
preciation  or  extinction  of  the  value  of  it  was  offset  by  subsequent  events  withdrawn  from 
not  a  matter  for  which  tl»ey  were  at  all  respon-  consideration.  It  was  understood,  however, 
sible,  and  that  the  loss  was  not  to  be  borne  by  and  probably  with  the  assent  of  the  judge 
them ;  that  they  were  no  more  responsible  for  himself,  that  he  had  great  doubts  of  his  juris- 
the  loss  on  the  sum  that  it  would  have  taken  diction,  and  indined  to  the  opinion  Uiat  he  had 
to  pay  the  debt  due  them  for  money  loaned,  none;  that  he  thought  that  the  question  was 
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governed  by  the  Bome  rule  as  that  of  jarifidio- 
tion  in  cases  of  prize,  in  which  he  had  already 
decided  that  he  had  not  jurisdiction.  If,  how- 
ever, the  court  had  originally  had  jurisdictioa 
in  these  cases  in  the  absence  of  the  Federal 
court,  on  which  the  Jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
pressly by  the  act  itself  conferred,  he  was  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  retain  it  after  the 
organization  of  that  court,  but  was  thereby  di- 
vested of  it.  In  cases  of  prize  the  court  de- 
clined jurisdiction,  and  in  cases  of  confiscation 
it  doubted  its  jurisdiction  or  inclined  against 
it.  In  no  other  class  of  oases  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  ever  questioned.  80  con- 
vincing is  the  argument  of  necessity  to  persons 
present  and  witnessing  its  iUustrations,  that  no 
one  was  there  found  to  doubt  that  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  holding  that  coun- 
try in  military  occupation,  had  ex  necemtate  rei 
the  right  to  establish  such  a  tribunal.  It  was 
considered  that  all  other  powers  being  sus- 
pended by  a  conquest,  it  followed  ikat  what- 
ever of  government  the  country  should  have 
must  come  from  that  source.  That  it  should 
have  government  from  some  source  no  sane 
man  could  doubt.  That  it  could  in  the  existing 
condition  of  things  have  it  from  any  other,  was 
plainly  impossible.  It  must,  therefore,  have  it 
from  that,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  not  mere- 
ly a  breach  of  duty  in  the  conqueror,  but  a 
violation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  and  plain- 
est duties  of  humanity.  On  these  principles 
the  court  was  established.  Its  judgments  and 
mandates  were  of  course  to  be  executed.  They 
would  be  executed  by  the  same  power  by  which 
the  court  was  constituted.  To  this  end  the 
military  and  naval  forces  were  pledged.  With 
this  understood,  and  with  the  forces  known  to 
be  at  hand^  and  to  be  ample  for  the  pursuit, 
nothing  like  resistance  or  a  hesitation  has  ever 
been  for  a  mt>ment  experienced. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  present  king  is  William  L,  born 
22d  of  March,  1797.  He  is  a  son  of  King 
Frederic  William  III.,  was  appointed  Prince 
Begent  of  Prussia  on  the  9th  of  October,  1858 ; 
succeeded  his  brother  King  Frederic  William 
lY.,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  and  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Prussia  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1861.  He  was  married  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1829,  to  Mary  Louise  Auguste  Cather- 
ine, daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Frederic  of  Saxe-Weimav.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir  to  the  throne  (crown-prince)  is  Frederick 
William  Nicholas  Charles,  born  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  and  married  25th  of  January,  1858, 
to  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain. 

The  area  of  Prussia  is  24,465  Knglish  square 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  amounted  to  18,491,220,  an  increase 
over  the  population  in  1858  of  4.28  per  cent. 
Two  of  the  eight  provinces  of  this  kingdom, 
Prussia  and  Posen,  together  with  a  population  of 
4,352,416,  do  not  belong  to  the  German  Confed- 
eracy, although  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhab- 


itants of  the  latter,  are  Germans.  The  total 
number  of  the  non-German  population  amounts 
to  2,480,609,  and  consists  of  1,950,199  Poles, 
233,879  Mazures,  7,652  Kassnbes,  82,282  Wends, 
10,824  Bohemians,  48,504  Moravians,  186,990 
Lets,  414  Cou|lander8,  10,602  Walloons,  and 
868  Hollanders:  As  to  the  religious  denomin- 
ations of  the  inhabitants,  11^98,294  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Church,  6,906,988 
Roman  Catholics,  18,716  Mennonites,  16,238 
members  of  Free  Congregations  and  German 
Catholics,  254,785  Israelites,  1,202  Greek  Catho- 
lics. The  Prussian  anny  in  1868  was  com- 
posed as  follows: 


Regular  tToops. 

First  levy  of  the  Landwehr. 
Trtmps  in  garriiwn 


To  thMe  intist  be  added : 

OffieerB 

Gendarmea. 

Two  d!vl6ioD8  of  the  school  of 

nnder  officers. 

Company  of  the  nnder  offleera  of 

the  guard 

Feldlafrer 

lOTalida 


Total 

If  a  second  levy  of  the  Landwehr  la 
ralaed,  there  muat  be  added. . . . 


Total. 


Peac«  footing 


191,088 

•  ■  ■  • 

8,886 

199,29S 

8,000 

2,290 
MO 

TO 

77 

1008 

«ll,77i 


War  foMtafr 


85«,6SS 
128.92S 
158,966 

084^481 

10,000 

980 

70 
77 

•  •  •• 

647,:98 
95,496 


T48,SM 


The  navy  consisted,  in  1863,  of  81  steamers, 
with  an  aggregate  of  125  gnns ;  8  sailing  Tessels, 
with  160  guns ;  and  40  vessels  with  oars  (of 
which  86  are  gunhoats),  with  an  aggregate  of  76 
guns.  Four  screw  coryettes,  with  an  aggregate 
of  46  guns,  were  in  the  course  of  construction* 
The  total  of  all  the  Prussian  vessels  afloat  and  in 
the  course  of  construction  amounted,  therefore, 
to  88  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  441  guns. 
The  personnel  of  the  marine  consisted  of  one 
admiral,  three  sea-captains,  five  captains  of  cor- 
vettes, fifty  lieutenants  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  twenty  ensigns,  forty  cadets,  sixty  deck- 
ofiicers  of  the  first  and  second  class,  1,022  sub- 
altern officers  and  sailors,  and  436  men  of  the 
wharf  division.  The  marine  troops  consisted 
of  one  lieutenant-colonel ;  four  companies  of 
iufSantry  with  four  captains,  four  lieut^iants, 
13  second  lieutenants,  611  subaltern  ofiScers 
and  privates ;  two  companies  of  artillery,  with 
two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  four  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  804  subaltern  officers  and  privates. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  at  the  Prus- 
sian poits,  in  1862,  were  as  follows : 

Tenela.  Sfeaiamncnt 

Arrivals 11,968  2,009,816  tone 

Departures. 1S,1S8  1,SS8,898    ** 

Total 84,101  8,898,214    " 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1862,  consisted  of 
1,043  sea-going  vessels  of  836,832  tons,  and 
10,251  men,  and  715  Qoasting  vessels  of  18,228 
tons,  and  1,749  men. 

Prussia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
two  Chambers,  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 


puBuo  DoouMEijrrs.  »jri 

PIJBLIO    DOOUMENTS.-— ifiMfo^e  of  Presi-  iotemational  questioos  tonchine  the  rights  of  foroign- 

dent  LlWOOLK,   at  the  First  Seman  of  the  «» in  thtecountiy  and  of  UnitedStatos  citizens  abroad. 

TOr^^A^A  ITnited  States  Oor^ress,  Decent  fe^aarfSSiX^^Sn^^X^H^^^^^ 

oer  bCA,  looo :  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that,  in  the  erent 

Fdlm9(HUmm^tfihs8&naUamdffeut»ofB9pre»mUiUi999:  of  a  civil  war,  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  coantrj. 

Another  year  of  health,  and  of  samcienUy  abundant  within  the  lines  of  the  insurffents,  is  to  be  exempted 

harvests,  has  passed.    For  these,  and  especially  for  the  firom  the  rule  which  clasiBes  him  as  a  belligerent,  in 

improved  condition  of  our  national  affaira,  our  renewed  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  countnr  cannot 

aadprofonndesi  gratitude  to  God  is  due.  expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  lordgn  character.  I  rexret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims 
Powers.  The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  have  been  put  forward,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  be- 
8tates  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an  inexcus-  half  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
able  insurrection,  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
Maiestv'sGovemmentiaswasjustlv  expected,  have  ex-  There  is  reason  to  believe  thai  many  persons  bom 
erctsea  their  authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  in  foreign  countries,  who  have  declared  their  intention 
hostile  expeditions  from  British  port&  The  Emperor  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been  fuUy  naturalized, 
of  France  nas,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicat-  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by  de- 
ed the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  nying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwiuff  upon  the  Govem- 
of  the  contest.  Questions  of  ereat  intricacy  and  im-  ment  the  burden  of  proofl  It  has  been  found  difBcult 
portance  have  arisen  out  of  the  blockade,  and  other  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this  proof,  firom  the  want  of 
belligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information.  These 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  might  be  supplied  by  requiring;  clerks  of  courts,  where 
discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  dedarations  of  intention  maybe  made  or  naturaliza- 
in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  mutual  good  will,  tions  effected,  to  send  periodically  lists  of  the  names  of 
It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  courai,  by  the  the  persons  naturalized  or  declaring  their  intention  to 
impartiality  of  their*^  adjudications,  have  commanded  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  maritime  Powers.  whose  department  those  names  might  be  arranged  and 

The  supptementanr  treaty  between  the  United  States  printed  for  general  information, 

and  Ch'eat  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  fre- 

slave  trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  of  February  last,  has  qoently  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 

been  duly  ratified,  and  carried  into  execution.    It  is  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of 

believed  that,  so  far  as  American  porto  and  American  their  native  countries,  to  which,,  on  becoming  natural' 


position  of  this  Government  as  citizens.    Many 

convention  for  the  adjustment  of  possessory  claims  in  cations  and  great  pr^udices  have  heretofore  arisen  ont 

Washington  Territory,  arising  ont  of  the  treaty  of  the  of  this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious 

15th  of  June,  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  consideration.    It  might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit 

Great  Britain,  and  which  have  been  the  source  of  some  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  resid- 

disquiet  among  the  citizens  of  that  now  rapidly  im-  ing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  the  Govem- 

proving  part  of  the  country.  ment. 

A  novel  and  importont  question,  involving  the  ex-  The  rijght  of  8nffk*ag6  has  often  been  assumed  and 
tent  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  the  waters  exercisedTby  aliens,  under  pretences  of  naturalization, 
which  surround  the  island  of  Ouba,  nas  been  debated  which  tbejr  have  disavowed  when  draited  into  the  mil- 
withoot  reaching  an  agreement,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  itary  service.  I  submit  the  expediency  of  such  an 
an  amicable  spirit,  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  make  the  ract  of  votine 
friendly  Power.  A  convention  for  that  purpose  will  an  estoppel  against  any  plea  of  exemption  from  mill- 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  tary  servioe,  or  other  civil  obligation,  on  the  ground  of 

I  have  thought  it  pro]>er,  subject  to  the  approval  alienage. 

of  the  Senate,  to  concur  with  the  interested  commercial  In  common  with  other  Western  Powers,  our  relations 

Powers  in  an  arrangement  for  the  liquidation  of  the  with  Japan  have  been  brought  into  serious  jeopardy, 

Scheldt  does  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  through  the  perverse  opposition  of  the  hereditary  ans- 

heretofore  adopted  in  reeard  to  the  imposte  upon  navi-  tocracy  of  the  empire  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal 

gation  in  the  waters  of  Denmark.  policy  of  the  Tycoon,  designed  to  bnng  the  country  into 

The  long-pendinff  controversy  between  this  Govern-  the  society  of  nations.    It  is  hoped,  ^though  not  with 

ment  and  that  of  Cnili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitania,  entire  confidence,  that  these  difficulties  mav  be  peace- 

in  Peru,  bjr  Chilian  ofllcers,  of  a  large  amount  of  trees-  ^liy  overcome.    I  ask  your  attention  to  the  claim  of 

ure  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes,  has  been  the  minister  residing  there  for  the  damages  he  sustained 

brought  to  a  dose  by  the  award  of  his  Majesty  the  King  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  residence  of  the  lega^ 

of  the  Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  tion  at  Yedo. 

referred  by  the  parties.    The  subject  was  thoroughly  Satisfactory  arrangemente  have  been  made  with  the 

and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly  respected  magis-  Bmperor  of  Russia,  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in 

trate,  and,  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimante  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  telegraph  through  that 

may  not  have  been  as  large  as  was  expected,  there  is  enmire  from  our  Pacifl&coast. 

no  reason  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  decis-  I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 

ion.    That  decision  was  promptly  complied  with  by  subject  of  en  international  telegraph  across  theAtlan- 

Chili,  when  the  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that  tic  ocean ;  and  also  of  a  telegraph  oetween  this  capital 

country.  and  the  national  forte  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 

The  joint  commission,  under  the  act  of  the  last  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  esteblished 

session,  for  carrjjrine  into  effect  the  convention  with  ,with  any  reasonable  outlay,  would  be  economical  as 

Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been  organized  at  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplomatic,  milltery,  and 

Lima,  and^  is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it.  naval  service. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  The  consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the 

Nicaragua  are  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  enactments  of  the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sus- 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  teinine;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  become 

annual  message,  I  have  received  a  representetive  from  entirety  so,  with  the  increase  of  trade  Which  will  ensue 

the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  have  accredited  a  whenever  peace  is  restored.  Our  ministers  abroad  have 

minister  to  that  republic.  been  faithful  in  defending  American  righte.    In  pro- 

Incidente  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  tecting  commercial  intereste,  our  oonsuls  have  neces- 

bave  forced  upon  my  attention  the  nncertein  stete  of  sarily liad  to  encounter  increased  labors  and  responsi- 
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bilitias,  ffrowing  oat  of  Che  war.    Tb«w  thej  bare,  for  Since  these  metgarei  hare  been  in  operation,  all  de- 

tbe  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and  effi>  mands  on  the  Treasury,  indoding  the  par  of  the  armr 

eieocy.  This  acknowledement  justly  includes  those  con-  and  na^j,  have  been  promptly  met  and  fully  satiafieo. 

snls  who,  residing  in  Morocco,  E^^t,  Turkey,  Japan,  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were  erer 

China,  and  other  oriental  countries,  are  charged  with  more  amply  prorided,  and  more  liberally  and  pane- 

complex  functions  and  eztraordinar^r  powers.  tually  paid ;  and  it  mar  be  added,  that  by  no  people 

The  condition  of  the  sereral  organized  Territories  is  were  the  burdens  indaent  to  a  great  war  ever  more 

Smerally  satisfactory,  although  Indian  disturbances  in  cheerfully  borne, 

ew  Mexico  have  not  been  entirelv  suppressed.    The  The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  indnd- 

mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  ing  loans  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  com- 

Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  menoement,  were  $901,186,674.86,  and  the  acgregate 

been  heretofore  understood.    I  lav  before  you  a  com*  disbursements  $895,796,6S0.65,  leaving  a  baTaoee  on 

munication  on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of  New  the  1st  July,  1868,  of  $5,829,014.81.    Of  the  receipts 

Mexico.  there  were  derived  from  customs,  $69,059,642.40 ;  from 

I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  internal   revenue,   $87,640,787.96;   from   direct  tax, 

of  establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  im-  $1,486,108.61 ;  from  lands,  $167,617.17 ;  from  misoel- 

migration.  Although  this  source  of  national  wealth  and  laneons  sources,  $8,046,615415 ;  and  from  loans,  $776,* 

strength  is  again  nowiuf^  with  greater  freedom  than  for  688,861.57 ;  making  the  aggregate,  $901,126,674.86. 

several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is  Of  the  disbursements  there  were  for  the  civil  se^• 

still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  in-  vice,  $28,868,988.08 ;  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,816,* 

dustry,  especially  in  agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  680.79 ;  for  interest  on  publie  debt,  $84,789,846.61 ;  for 

well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals.  While  the  War  Department,  $599,898,600.88 ;  for  the  Navy 

the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of  Department,  $68,211,105.87 ;  for  payment  of  funded 

thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occu-  and  temporary  debt,  $181,086,685.07 ;  making  the  ag- 

pation,  are  thronging  our  foreign  consulates,  and  offer*  gregate,  $896,796,680.65;  and  leaving  the  bdance  St 

lag  to  emigrate  to  &e  United  SUtcs,  if  essential,  but  |5i89,044.81. 

very  cheap,  assistance  can  be  afforded  them.  It  is  easy  But  the  payment  of  funded  and  temporary  debt  hav- 

to  see  that,  under  the  sharp  disdpline  of  civil  war,  the  ing  been  made  from  moneys  borrowed  during  the 

nation  is  beginning  a  new  life.    This  noble  effort  de-  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal  payments, 

mands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  and  and  the*  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely 

support  of  the  Qovemment.  nominal  receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,685.07, 

Injuries,  unforeseen  by  the  Oovemment  and  unin-  should  therefore  be  deducted  both  from  receipts  and 

tended,  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  infiicted  upon  the  disbursements.    This  being  done,  there  remains  as 

subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  both  at  sea  and  actual  receipts,  $780,089,089.79 ;  and  the  actual  dn- 

on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  bursements,  $714,709,99&58,  leaving  the  balance  as  si- 

As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  other  Pow-  ready  stated. 

ers  when  similar  injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first 

their  service  upon  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  we  ouarter,  and  the  estimated  receipts  and  disbnrsements 

must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.    If  the  for  the  remdning  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscd 

existing  judicid  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  thisif>ur-  year  1864,  will  be  shown  in  detdl  bv  the  report  of  the 

pose,  a  specid  court  mav  be  authorized,  with  power  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  1  invite  your  atten- 

near  ana  decide  such  claims  of  the  character  referred  tion.    It  is  suffident  to  say  here  that  it  is  not  bdieved 

to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treataea  and  the  public  that  actud  results  will  exhibit  a  state  of  finances  less 

law.    Conventions  for  adjusting  these  claims  by  joint  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  estimates  of  that 

commission  have  been  proposedto  some  Governments,  officer  heretofore  submitted :  whilst  it  is  confidently 

but  no  definitive  answer  to  the  proposition  has  yet  been  expected  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  both  disburse- 


received  frx>m  any.  ments  and  debt  will  be  found  very  considerably  I 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have  than  has  been  antidpated. 

occasion  to  request  you  to  provide  indemnification  to  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of 

cldmants  where  decrees  of  restitution  have  been  ren-  great  interest    It  consists  of— 

dered  and  damages  awarded  by  admirdty  courts;  and  1.  The  military  operations  of  the  year,  detailed  in 

in  other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowl-  the  report  of  the  Generd-in*  Chief, 

edged  to  be  liable  in  principle,  and  where  the  amount  2.  The  organisation  of  colored  persons  into  the  war 

of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by  an  informd  service, 

arbitration.  8.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fdly  set  forth  in  the 

The  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed  letter  of  Gen.  Hitchcock, 

themselves  reciuired,  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  4.  The  operations  under'  ,tbe  act  for  enrolling  and 

upon  the  subject,  to  diemand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  cdling  out  the  nationd  forces,  detailed  in  the  report 

01  foreign  consuls  in  this  country.    While  such  a  de*  of  the  Provoat-Marshd  Generd. 

mand  may  not  in  strictness  be  in  derogation  of  pub-  6.  The  organization  of  the  invdid  corps ;  and, 

lie  law,  or  perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  6.  The  operation  of  the  severd  departments  of  the 

United  States  and  a  foreign  country,  the  expediency  of  Quartermaster>Oenerd,  Commissary-General,  Paymas* 

so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the  in*  ter-Generd,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and 

come  of  such  consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  Surgeon-Cknerd. 

States,  derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  It  has  appeared  impossible  to  make  a  valuable  sum* 

from  property  not  situated  in  the  United  States,  is  sub-  mary  of  this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  ex- 

mitted  to  your  serious  consideration.    I  make  this  tended  for  this  place,  ana  hence  I  content  myself  by 

suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ooffbt  asking  your  careful  attention  to  the  report  itself, 

to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our  consuls,  in  all  otuer  The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch  of  the 

countries,'  from  taxation  to  the  extent  thus  indicated,  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 

The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exception-  this  unhappy  contest,  have  been  discbaiged  with  fidd- 

ably  illiberal  to  intemationd  trade  and  commerce.  ity  and  eminent  success.    The  extendve  blockade  baa 

The  operations  of  the  Treasuir  during  the  last  year  been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency  as  the  navy  baa 

have  been  successfully  conducted.    The  enactment  by  expanded ;  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has  so  fsr  been  im* 

Congress  of  a  nationd  banking  law  has  proved  a  vdu-  possible  to  entirely  suppress  the  illicit  trade, 

able  support  of  public  credit;  and  the  generd  legisla-  From  returns  reodved  at  the  Navy  Department,  it  • 

tion  in  relation 4lo  loans  has  fully  answered  the  expec-  appears  that  mora  than  one  thousand  vessels  hav« 

tations  of  its  favorers.    Some  amendments  may  be  been  captured  since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and 

required  to  perfect  ezistins  laws ;  but  no  change  in  that  the  vdue  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  adjudication 

their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  amounts  to  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 

needed.  I'he  naval  force  of  the  United  States  conaista  at  this 
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time  of  five  hnndred  and  eigfatj-ei||fat  ressels.  com-  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of 

pleted  and  in  the  conne  of  completion,  and  ot  theae  the  Post  0£Sce  Department  has  been  one  of  increasing 

aerentjr-five  are  ironclad  or  armored  steamers.    The  proaperity»  and  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state 

events  of  the  war  give  an  increased  interest  and  im-  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  neanj  equalled  the 

portanoe  to  the  navj,  whiah  will  probably  extend  be-  entire  expenditures,  the  latter  amountinff  to  |1 1,814,* 

jond  the  war  itselfl  £06.84,  and  the  former  to  111,163,789.59,  leaving  a  de- 

The  armored  vessels  in  our  navy  completed  and  ia  flciemj  of  but  $150,417.25.    In  1860,  the  year  immedi- 

service,  or  which  are  under  contract  or  approaehinff  ately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted 

completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  thcae  of  to  $5,656,706.49,  the  postal  receipts  of  that  year  being 

any  other  Power.   Bat»  while  these  nuiy  be  rdied  upon  $dj645,72S.19  less  than  those  of  1863. 

for  harbor  d^ence  and  coast  service,  others  of  greater  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the  annual  amount  of 

strength  and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruising  transportation  has  been  only  abont  twenty«five  per 

purposes,  and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  cent,  but  the  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 

ocean.  same  has  been  reduced  thirty-five  percent.  It  is  mani- 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  fast,  therefore,  that  the  Post  Office  Department  may 
naval  warfare  since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  mo-  become  self-anataining  in  a  few  yean,  even  with  the 
tive  power  for  ships  of  war,  demands  either  a  corre-  restoration  of  the  whole  servioe. 
spondinff  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy  yards  or  The  international  conference  of  postal  dele^tes  from 
tne  establishment  of  new  ones  for  the  construction  and  the  principal  countriea  of  Europe  and  Amenoa,  which 
necessary  repair  of  modem  naval  vess^  No  inconsid-  was  callea  at  the  suggeation  of  the  Fostmaster-Qen- 
erablo  embcu>rasBment,  dday,  and  public  injury  have  eral,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  con- 
been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  Governmental  dnded  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  prin* 
establishments.  The  necessity  of  such  a  navy  yard,  so  dples  established  by  the  conference  as  best  adapted 
famished,  at  some  suitable  place  upon  the  Atlantic  to  facilitate  postal  interoonrae  between  nations,  and  as 
seaboard,  has  on  repeated  occasions  been  brought  to  the  basis  or  future  postal  conventiona,  inaugurate  a 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  DcMrtment,  general  system  of  uniform  international  charges,  at 
and  is  again  presented  in  the  report  of  tha  Secretary  reduced  ratea  of  poatage,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
which  accompanies  this  communication.  beneficial  reaults. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In* 

this  subject,  and  also  to  that  of  establiahing  a  yard  tenor,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  you,  for  useful  and 

and  depot  for  naval  purposes  upon  one  of  the  Western  varied  information  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  in- 

rivers.    A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  thoae  in*  dian  alfiurs,  patents,  penskmSj  and  other  matters  of 

terior  waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  public  concern  pertaining  to  his  Department, 

little  more  than  two  vears,  exceeding  in  numbers  the  The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and 

whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  tbo  commencement  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  waa  three 

of  the  present  Administration.    Satisfactory  and  im*  million  eight  hundred  and  fortv-one  thousand   five 

portant  as  have  been  the  performance  of  the  heroic  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 

men  of  the  navy  at  this  interesting  period,  they  are  and  aizty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres 

scarcely  more  wonderfiil  than  the  success  of  our  me-  were  sold  for  cash,  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty- 

chanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war  vessels,  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  were 

which  has  created  a  new  form  of  naval  power.  taken  un  under  the  homeatead  law,  and  the  residue 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  disposea  of  under  laws  granting  laqds  for.military 

nation  in  our  resources  of  iron  ana  timber,  with  inex*  bounties,  for  railroad,  and  other  purpoaes.    It  also  ap- 

haustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  pears  that  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  largely  oa  the 

of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  dose  proximity  to  increase. 

navigable  waters.    Without  the  advantage  ot  public  It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our 

works,  the  res^ltces  of  the  nation  have  been  developed  wisest  statesmen  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

and  its  power  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a  navy  had  a  higher  and  more  endunuj^  interest  in  the  early 

of  such  magnitude,  which  has,  at  the  very  period  of  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 

its  creation,  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union.  lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  de* 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  rived  from  the  sale  of  them.    This  opinion  has  had  a 

service,  ft*om  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legiuation  upon  the 

spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty*four  thousand  at  the  subject  of  ournational  domain. 

I)resent  time,  has  been  accomplished  without  special  1  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  this,  the  liberal  measures 
egislation,  or  extraordinaiy  bounties  to  promote  that  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers ;  the  grant  to 
increase.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  opera*  the  States  of  Uie  overflowed  land  within  their  limits,  in 
tion  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for  army  order  to  their  being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  culti- 
recruits,  is  beginning  to  aneot  injuriously  the  naval  vation:  the  grants  to  rail  way  companies  of  alternate  sec- 
service,  and  wul,  if  not  corrected,  he  likely  to  impair  tionsorlana  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of  their  roads, 
its  efficiency  by  detaching  seamen  firom  their  proper  whicl^  when  Completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the 
vocation,  and  inducing  toem  to  enter  the  army.  I  facilities  for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This 
ther^ore  respectfully  suggest  that  Oongreas  might  policy  has  received  ito  most  signal  and  beneficent 
aid  both  the  armband  naval  services  by  a  definite  pro-  ulostration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  home- 
vision  on  the  subject,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  steads  to  actual  flittlers. 

equitable  to  thecommunities  more  especially  interested.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last  the  before-men- 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suegestionaiof  tioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty* 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land 

fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also  the  education  have  been  taken  up  under  ite  provisions.    This  fact 

of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.    The  and  the  amount  of  sales  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of 

Naval  Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  pre-  increaaing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwith* 

paring  midshipmen  for  the  nig^y  responsible  duties  standing  the  great  straggle  in  which  the  energies  of 

which  in  afterlife  they  will  be  required  to  perform.  In  the  nation  have  been  engi^ped,  and  which  has  required 

order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  so  larse  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accus* 

proper  quote  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  pro*  tomed  pursuits. 

vision  has  been  made  at  the  Naval  School,  the  vacan*  I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
cies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make  nomi*  retery  of  the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the 
nations  from  the  Stetes  in  insurrection  have  been  filled  act  in  favor  of  thoae  enga^d  in  the  militery  and  naval 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  mora  service  of  the  United  Stetes.  I  doubt  not  that  Con- 
full  and  complete  than  at  any  former  period,  and  in  gross  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  ss  will, 
every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  ot 
Congress.  the  system,  secure,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extenti 
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its  benefits  to  those  who  heTO  left  their  bomee  m  the  kel  eyitem,  at  «  m«tter  of  ciril  adiniiiiatntion»  the 

defenceof  the  country  in  this  ardnoiiBcrieia.  Oeoeral  Gk)yerament  had  no  Uwful  power  to  elfoci 

I  iurite  yonr  attention  to  the  ▼lews  of  the  Secretarj  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had 

as  to  the  propriety  of  raising,  by  appropriate  lefftsla-  been  hoped  that  ue  rebeUion  could  be  soppressed 

tion,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral  laB<ls  of  the  Imiled  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  miiitary  measure.    It  was 

States.  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it 

The  measures  provided  at  yonr  last  session  for  the  might  oome»  sod  that,  if  it  should^  the  crisis  of  the 

remoral  of  certain  Indian  tribes  haye  been  earned  into  contest  would  then  be  presented.    It  came,  and,  as 

effect.    Sundry  treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  we  anticipated,  it  was  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful 

will  in  due  time  be  submitted  for  the  oonstitutionsi  iays* 

action  of  the  Senate.    They  contain  stipulations  for       JBleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted 

extinguishing  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indiana  to  to  take  another  review.    The  rebel  bordea  are  pressed 

large  and  vauiablo  tracts  of  utnd.  still  forther  back,  and,  by  the  complete  opening  of  the 

It  is  hoped  that  the  elfect  of  these  treaties  will  result  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion 

in  the  establishment  of  permanent  fnendlr  relations  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  praeticMl  com- 

with  such  of  these  tribes  as  have  been  brougnt  into  te^  munjcation  between  them.    Tennessee  and  Arkansas 

quent  and  bloody  coUision  with  our  out^ingp  settle*  hare  been  substantiaUy  cleared  of  insurgent  control, 

ments  and  emigrants.    Sound  policy  and  our  mipera-  and  influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and 

tive  duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government  demand  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 

oar  anxious  and  constant  attention  to  their  material  now  dedare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respeo- 

well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  tive  States.    Of  those  States  not  included  in  the  eman* 

and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the  oipation  proclamation,  If  aryland  and  Missouri,  neither 

blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  of  which,  three  years  sjbo,  would  tolerate  any  restraint 

the  elevated  and  sanctifying  influences^  the  hopes  and  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories, 

consolations  of  the  Christian  foith.  onlv  dispute  new  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  propriety  within  toeir  own  limits.    Of  those  who  were  slaves  at 

of  remodelling  our  Indian  system.    Subsequent  events  the  beginning  of  the  rebelHon,  full  one  hundred  thou- 

have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details  set  forth  sand  are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service, 

in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need  about  one  half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in 

for  immediate  legislative  action.  the  ranks ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage  of  tsking 

I  conomend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  so  much  labor  from  the  insm^gent cause,  and  supplying 

or  patronized  by  the  Government  in  this  District,  to  the  places  which  otherwise  most  be  filled  with  so  many 

your  generous  and  fostering  care.  white  men.    So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 

The  attention  of  Congress,  durins  the  last  session,  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.    No  servile  iasorrec- 

was  engaged  to  some  extent  with  the  proposition  for  tion,  or  tendenor  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has  marked 

enlargiiig  the  water  communication  between  the  Missis-  the  measures  of  emancipation  or  arming  the  Macks, 

sippi  river  and  the  northern  seaboard;  which  prop<^  These  measures  have  been  much  diseusMd  in  forein 

sition,  however,  foiled  for  the  time.    Since  then,  upon  countries,  snd  contemporary  with  such  discussion  tae 

a  call  of  the  greatest  respectability,  a  convention  nas  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved.    At 

been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  subject,  a  sum-  home  toe  same  measures  have  been  ftilly  discussed, 

mary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  memorial  ad-  supported,  criticised,  and  denounced,  and  the  annual 

dressed  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to  those 

now  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you.    That  this  in-  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through 

terest  is  one  which,  ere  long,  will  force  its  own  way,  I  this  great  triaL   'Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoningi 

do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  firiends  of  the 

to  your  wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.    Aug-  Union  is  past 

mooted  interest  is  given  to  this  subject  by  the  actual        Looking  now  to  the  present  and  l^re,  and  with 

commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  ftailroad,  un-  reference  to  a  resumption  of  the  national  authority 

der  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  com-  within  the  States  wherein  that  authority  has  been  sus- 

pletion.    The  enlarged  navigation  iMComes  a  palpable  ponded,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation,  a 

need  to  the  great  road.  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commis*        On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it  will  appear, 

sioner  of  the  Department  of  Ajj^riculture,  asking  your  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyona  what 

attention  to  the  developments  m  that  vital  iuterest'of  is  amply  justified  by  the  Crastitution.    True,  the  form 

the  nation.  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  h^  The  man  ia  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  volun- 

already  lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and  there  had  tarily  takes  the  oath.    The  Constitution  authorises  the 

been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea,  with  vary-  executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the  pardon  at  his  omi 

ing  results.    The  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  absolute  discretion  \  and  this  includes  the  power  to 

reduced  limits ;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  juaicial  and 

opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  not  satisfi^tory.  other  authorities.    It  is  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any 

With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections,  then  just  past^  of  the  States  named,  a  Slate  Uovemment  shall  be,  in 

indicated   uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid  the  mode  prescribed,  set  up,  such  Government  «hall 

much  that  was  cold  and  menacing,  Ihe  kindest  words  be  recognised  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 

coming  from  Europe  were  utterM  in  accents  of  pity  and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional 

that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause,  covditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and  domestic 

Our  commerce  was  suffering  jgreatly  by  a  few  armed  violence.    The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United 

vessels  built  upon  and  furnis&d  from  foreign  shores.  States  to  guarantee  to  erery  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 

and  we  were  threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  publican  form  of  |[Ovemroent,  and  to  protect  the  State 

same  quarter  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  u  the  case  stated,  is  explicit  and  fulL  * 

and  raise  our  blockadet    We  had  foiled  to  elicit  firom        But  why  tender  the  benefits  of  this  provision  onlv  to 

European  Governments  anything  hopeful  upon  this  State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way  Y  I'bis 

subject.    The  preliminary  emancipation  proclamation,  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein 

issued  in  September,  was  running  its  sssigned  period  the  element  wiM^n  a  State,  fovorable  to  republican 

to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.    A  month  later  the  government,  in  the  Union,  may  be  too  feeble  for  an 

final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  with* 

that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  re>  in  the  State ;  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with 

ceived  into  the  war  service.    The  policy  of  emancipa-  which  we  are  now  dealing.    An  attempt  to  guarantee 

tion  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government,  constructed 

a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  rery  ele- 

eontendea  in.uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  polit-  ment  against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be 
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proteoied,  Sa  simply  nbsard.    There  must  be  n  test  br  In  the  midst  of  other  eares,  however  important^  we 

which  to  separate  the  opposioff  elements,  so  as  to  bnila  must  not  lose  siebt  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is 

only  from  the  sonnd ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  still  oar  main  r^ianoe.    To  that  power  alone  can  we 

liberal  one  which  aoc^ts  as  sound  whoerer  will  make  look,  yet  for  a  time,  to  giro  confidence  to  the  people  in 

a  sworn  recantation  or  his  former  onsonndnesa.  the  contested  regions,  that  the  insorgent  power  will 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  not  a^n  orerrun  them, 

to  the  political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con-  Until  that  eonfidenoe  shall  be  established,  little  can 

stitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Union  under  bo  done  anywhere  for  what  is  called  reoonstmction. 

it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to  Henee  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be  directed  to  the 

slayery  ?    Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  army  and  nary,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder 

and  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  sup>  part  so  nobl^  and  well.    And  it  may  be  esteemed  for- 

pression  of  the  rebellion.    To  ffire  them  their  foltest  tonate  that,  m  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  these 

eiTeot,  there  had  to  be  a  pledee  for  their  maintenance,  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably  recognize 

In  my  judement  they  have  aided,  and  will  fbrther  aid,  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who 

the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  To  now  abaa*  compose  them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the 

don  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  aleyerof  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  home  of  freedom 

power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  astounding  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpetuated, 

breach  of  faith.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

I  may  add  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  nir  Dto&mbtr  8<^  1668. 

present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  — 

the  emancipation  proclamation ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  *                   nocLAVATXoif.   - 

slavery  any  person  who  is  freo  by  the  terms  of  that  pro-  Whereas,  in  and  br  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

clamatton,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For  these  States,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  »*  shall  have 

and  other  reasonsit  is  tbouffht  best  thattho  support  of  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 

these  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath ;  and  it  is  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach' 

believed  the  executive  may  lawAilIy  claim  it  in  return  ment; " 

for  pardon  and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  And  whereas  a  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the 

has  clear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  loyal  State  Governments  of  several  of  the  States  have 

or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 

for  the  public  inter^t  It  should  be  observed  also  that  have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against 

this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the  modifying  and  the  United  States; 

abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme  Judidai  And  whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and 

mlf'^**'          J          .                »              .  treason,  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  declar- 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  national  exeen*  ing  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property  and  libera- 
tive  in  any  reasonable  temporary  State  arrangement  tion  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  there- 
for the  freed  people  is  made  with  the  view  of  possibly  in  stated,  and  also  declaring  that  the  President  was 
modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must,  thereby  authorized  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  procla- 
at  best,  attend  ^1  dasses  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  mation,  to  extend  to  the  persons  who  may  have  parti- 
throughout  whde  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  already  dpated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  part 
deeply  afflicted  people  of  those  States  may  be  some>  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions 
what  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  tbdr  afflio-  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may 
tion,  if,  to  this  extent,  this  v.tal  matter  be  left  to  them-  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare ; 
selves;  while  no  power  of  the  national  executive  to  And  whereas,  the  Congressional  dedarntion  for  lim- 
prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition.        ♦  Ued  and  conditional  pardon  accords  with  wdl-estab- 

The  sugffestion  in  the  prodamation  as  to  maintain-  Kahed  judicial  exposition  of  the  pardoning  power : 

mg  the  political  framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  And  whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion,  the 

caUed  reconstructaon,  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  several  proc- 

do  good  without  danger  of  harm.    It  wiU  save  labor  lamations,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  the  liberation 

and  avoid  great  eonfosion.  of  slaves  * 

But  why  any  prodamation  now  upon  this  subject?  And  wtereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons 

This  question  IS  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  heretofore  engaged  in  said  rebellion  to  resume  thdr 

the  step  might  be  ddaved  too  long  or  be  taken  too  allegiance  to  the  United  ^tes,  and  to  reinaugurate 

soon.    In  some  States  the  elements  for  resumption  loyd  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respec* 

seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive,  apparently  \\^^  States : 

for  ^ant  of  a  rallying  point— a  plan  of  action.    Why  Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Likcplw,  President  of  the 

shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  r^er  than  B  that  of  A  ?  United  States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known 

5:°r*u.7L*^l.?/?r*^irJ*^*  ^!!.«??i'*^J^?!',*?°!  ^  *"  persons  who  have,  directly  or  by  implication, 

as  here- 


granted 

»        -f  ^ — or — T — — y  w  vuvui  auu  v«vu  w«  wuviu,  »»n.«  rsstoratfon  of  all 

are  sMured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here.    This  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  prop- 

"H.""?^***?"  to  actsoonerthan  they  otherwise  would,  eny  cases  where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  in- 

The  objections  to  a  premature  presentotion  of  a  plan  tervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that  every  such  per- 

by  the  national  executive  conust  in  the  danger  of  son  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  and  thcncefor- 

committals  on  points  which  could  bo  more  safely  left  to  ward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  invidate ;  and  which 

further  devdopments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so  shape  oath  shdl  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation, 

the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  flrom  this  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit: 

^rt  ^S^^J^tlJ^  ^S^""  *7^  "^V^  *I**^        I' .  ««  »'»'«»nly  »'^^»'''  1"  P'^s^nce  of  Al- 

will  be  pardoned,  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not  said  mighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  pro- 

that  other  dasses,  or  other  terms,  will  never  be  mclud-  teet,  and  defend  the  Constlcatloa  of  the  Halted  States  and 

ed.    Saying  that  reconstructioa  will  be  accepted  if  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  wlU,  in  like 

presented  in  a  spedfied  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will  never  manner,  abide  hy  and  IkithAUly  support  all  acts  of  Congress 

be  accepted  in  any  other  way.  P<^  ^"^^^^  ?•  exIsUng  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves, 

The  movements,  by  State  iction,  for  emancipation  in  f?i^J2i"n/J^J[J5.?ni  SPtl^^fl^r^^J^^ni?  a^?/?!^ 

mavamI  #«r*k<k  ia4«/ii<i  «.#«4  s«..i..j..^  «..  aKa  ^.^^^Z^^^ii.^^  Congress,  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  I 

several  of  the  States,  not  indoded  in  the  emancipation  ^m*  in  ifte  ianner,  nblde  by,  abd  iklthfhHy  support  sU 

Sroclamation,  are  matters  of  profound   gratolation.  proelaniations  of  the  President,  made  during  the  existing 

.nd  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  ihave  here-  rabdlion,  having  referenee  toalavea,  so  long  and  so  ikr  as 

tofore  so  earnestly  urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  dMision  tA  the  Supreme 

views  and  feelings  remain  unchanged ;  and  I  trust  that  Court   So  help  me  God. 

Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  theso  The  persons  excepted  firom  the  benefits  of  the  fore- 
important  steps  to  a  great  consummation.  going  provisions  are  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been 
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eiril  or  diplomatic  officers  or  affents  of  the  so^udled 
Confederate  Govemment ;  all  who  have  left  mdicial 
stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ; 
all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  offi* 
oers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Government  above 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  lientenant  in  the 
navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress 
to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  resigned  comn^ssions  in 
the  army  or  navj  of  the  United  States  and  afterward 
.  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any 
way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in 
charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have  oeen  foand  in 
the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in 
any  other  capacity. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare^  and  make  known 
that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of 
the  votes  cast  in  such  State  at  the  Presidential'election 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  siztj,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and 
not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified 
voter  by  the  election  laws  of  the  State  existing  imme- 
diately oefore  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  ex- 
cluding all  others,  shall  reifstablish  a  State  Govern- 
ment which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contra- 
vening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognised  as  the  true 
Govemment  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive 
thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision 
which  declares  that "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
emment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
sion; and,  on  application  of  the  LegislaUire,  or  the 
executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known, 
that  any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  such 
State  Govemment  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of 
such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and 
which  may  yet  be  oonsistent  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  land- 
less, homeles9^claas,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  na- 
tion al  executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  con- 
structing a  loyal  State  Gtoverament  in  any  State,  the 
name  ot  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions, 
the  constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the 
modifications  made  nece^ry  by  the  conditions  here- 
inbefore stated,  and  such  others,  if  anv,  not  contra- 
vening said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State 
Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  Seen  maintained. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  nay  be  proper  to  further 
say,  that  whether  members  sent  to  Congress  from  any 
State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally,  rests 
exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any 
extent  with  the  executive.   And  still  further,  that  this 

groclaraation  is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the 
tates  wherein  the  national  authority  has  oeen  sus- 
pended, and  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  sub- 
verted, a  mode  in  and  by  wkiich  the  national  authority 
and  loyal  State  Governments  may  be  reestablished 
within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them :  and,  while  the 
mode  presented  is  the  best  the  executive  can  suggest, 
with  bis  present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  no  other  possible  mode  would  be  acceptable. 
Given  under  my  nand,  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  eighth  day  of  December,  a.  d.  one  thou- 
[l.  8.]    sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  states  of  America 
the  eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 

William  U.  Sewabz;,  Secretary  of  State. 


Menage  of  JETWROon  Datt0  at  the  Semon  of 
the  Confederate  Congreu  commencing  in  Jan? 
uary^  1863. 

To  the  Smote  and  Hon—  of  JiepreeenUUi^et 

ofthi  OonfederaU States: 

At  the  date  of  yonr  last  adjourament  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy  for  further  hostilities  had  assumed 
so  menacing  an  aspect  as  to  excite  in  some  minds  ap- 
prehension of  our  ability  to  meet  them  with  sufficient 
promptness  to  avoid  serious  reverses.  These  prepa- 
rations were  completed  shortly  after  your  departure  ' 
firom  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  lUMe  simultaoeona  advances  on  our 
fhmtiers,  on  the  Western  rivers,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
eoast,  in  masses  so  great  as  to  evince  their  hope  of 
overbearing  all  resistance  by  mere  weight  of  nunsbers. 
This  hope,  nowever,  like  those  previoi^y  entertained 
by  our  roes,  vanished. 

In  Virginia,  their  fourth  attempt  at  invasion  by  ar- 
mies whose  assured  success  was  confidently  predicted, 
has  met  with  decisive  repulse.  Our  noble  defenders, 
under  the  oonsummate  leadership  of  their  General, 
have  uraio,  a,t  Fredericksburg,  inflicted  on  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Bnraside  the  like  clisastrous  overthrow  as 
had  been  previously  suffered  by  the  successive  invad- 
ing armies  commanded  by  Gens.  McDowell,  McClellan, 
and  Pope. 

In  the  West,  obstinate  battles  have  been  fought  with 
varied  fortunes,  marked  by  frightful  carnage  on  both 
sides ;  bul  the  enemy's  hopes  of  decisive  results  ha?e 
again  been  baffled,  while  at  Vicksburg  another  formi- 
dable expedition  has  been  repulsed,  with  inconsider- 
able loss  on  our  side  and  severe  damage  to  the  assail- 
ing forces. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  enemy  has  been  nnable  to 
gain  a  footing  beyond  the  protecting  shelter  of  bis 
fleets,  and  the  city  of  Galveston  has  just  been  recov- 
ered by  our  forces,  which  succeeded  not  only  in  the 
capture  of  the  ^rrison,  but  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
seu  of  war,  which  was  carried  by  boarding  parties  from 
merchant  river  steamers. 

Our  fortified  positions  have  everywhere  been  much 
ttrengthened  and  improved,  affording  assurance  of  our 
ability  to  meet  with  success  the  utmost  effi>rt8  of  our 
enemies,  in*  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  .their  prepara- 
tions for  attack.  A  review  of  our  history  of  the  two 
years  of  our  national  existence  affords  ample  cause  for 
congratulation,  and  demands  the  most  fervent  expres- 
sion of  our  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  Father  who 
has  blessed  our  cause.  We  are  justined  in  asserting, 
with  a  pride  surely  not  unbecoming,  that  these  Con- 
federate States  have  added  anotlMr  to  the  lessons 
taught  by  history  for  the  instraction  of  tnan,  that  they 
have  afforded  another  example  of  the  impossibility  <x 
subjugating  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  and  have 
demonstratod  watt  no  superiority  of  numbers  or  avaiK 
able  resources  can  •veroome  the  resistance  offered  by 
such  valor  in  oombat,  such  constancy  under  suffering, 
and  such  cheerful  endurance  of  privation  as' have  been 
conspicuonsly  displayed  by  this  people  in  the  defence 
of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Tne  anticipations  with 
which  we  entered  into  the  contest  have  now  ripened 
into  a  conviction,  which  is  not  only  shared  with  us  by 
the  common  opinion  of  neutral  nations,  but  is  evidently 
forcing  itself  upon  our  enemies  themselves.  If  we  bat 
mark  the  history  of  the  present  year  by  resolute  per- 
severance in  the  path  we  have  hitherto  puraued,  by 
vigorous  effort  in  the  development  of  all  our  resour- 
ces for  defence,  and  by  the  continued  exhibition  of  the 
same  unfaltering  courage  in  our  soldiers  and  able  ooa- 
duct  in  their  leaders,  as  have  distinguished  the  past, 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  be  the 
closing  year  of  the  war. 

The  war,  which  in  its  inception  was  waged  for  for- 
cing us  back  into  the  Union,  having  failed  to  accom- 
pliw  that  purpose,  passed  into  a  seoond  stage,  in  which 
It  was  attempted  to  conqner  and  rule  these  States  as 
dependent  provinces.  Defeated  in  this  second  design, 
our  enemies  have  evidently  entered  upon  another, 
which   can  have  no  other  purpose  than  revenge. 
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and  thirst  for  blood  And  plunder  of  private  proper-  which  has  been  faUj  unretled  in  a  former  measaffe. 
tj.  But,  however  implacable  they  may  be,  they  can  Ttiey  bad  alao  addressed  communications  to  the  cuf- 
bare  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  resources  required  for  ferent  cabinets  of  Europe,  in  which  they  assumed  the 
a  fourth  year  of  a  siruffgle  uncheered  by  any  hope  of  attitude  of  being  sorereign  over  this  confederacy,  ai- 
success,  kept  alive  soteiy  for  the  indulgence  of  merce-  leging  thai  these  independent  States  were  in  rebellion 
naiy  and  wicked  passions,  and  demanding  so  exhaust-  against  the  remaining  States  of  the  Union,  and  threat- 
ing  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  as  has  hitherto  ening  Europe  with  manifestations  of  their  displeasure 
been  imposed  on  their  people*  The  advent  of  peace  if  it  sbould  treat  the  Confederate  States  as  having  an 
will  he  nailed  with  joy ;  our  deaire  for  it  has  never  independent  existence*  It  soon  became  known  that 
been  concealed ;  oar  efforts  to  avoid  the  war,  forced  on  these  nretensions  were  not  considered  abroad  to  be  as 
ns  as  it  was  by  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  insane  absmti  as  they  were  known  to  be  at  home,  nor  had 
|;»assions  of  our  foes,  are  known  to  mankind.  But,  earn*  Europe  yet  learned  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in 
est  as  has  been  our  wish  for  peace,  and  great  as  hav«  the  official  statements  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington, 
been  our  sacrifices  and  suffermgs  during  the  war,  the  The  delegation  of  power  granted  by  these  States  to  the 
determination  of  this  people  has,  with  each  succeeding  Federal  Government  to  represent  tnem  in  foreien  inter- 
month,  become  more  unalterably  fixed  to  endure  any  oonrse,  had  led  Europe  into  the  grave  error  ofsunpos- 
sufferings  and  continue  any  sacrifices,  however  pro-  ing  that  their  separate  sovereignty  and  independence 
longed,  until  their  right  to  self-government  and  the  hM  been  merged  into  one  common  sovereignty,  and 
sovereignty  and  independence  m  these  States  shall  had  ceased  to  have  a  distinct  existence.  Under  the 
have  b^n  triumphantly  vindicated  and  firmly  eatab*  influence  of  tliis  error,  which  all  appeals  to  reason  and 
llshed.  historiod  fact  were  vainly  used  to  dispel,  our  commis- 

In  this  connection  the  occasion  seems  not  unsuitable  sioners  were  met  by  the  declaration  that'foreign  Go- 
for  some  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  con-  vemments  could  not  assume  to  judge  between  the  con- 
federacy and  the  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  since  the  fiicting  representations  of  the  two  parties  as  to  the 
aeparation  of  these  States  lh>m  the  former  Union,  true  nature  of  their  prervious  mutual  relations.  The 
Four  of  the  States  now  members  of  the  confederacy  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  accordingly 
were  recognized  by  name  as  independent  sovereignties  signified  their  determination  to  confine  themselves  to 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  the  year  1788,  with  recognising  the  self-evident  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
one  of  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  of  Western  £u-  war,  and  to  maintaining  a  strict  neutralitv  during  its 
rope,  and  had  been  prior  to  that  period  allies  in  war  ,  proffreas.  Some  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  pur- 
of  the  other.  In  (he  year  1778  they  formed  a  union  *  sued  the  same  course  of  policy,  and  it  became  apparent 
with  nine  other  States  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  by  some  understanain^,  express  or  tacit,  Europe 
Dissatisfied  with  that  Union,  three  of  them — Virginia,  had  decided  to  leave  the  initiative  in  all  action  toucn- 
Carolina,  and  Georgia— together  with  eight  of  the  ing  the  contest  on  this  continent  to  the  two  Powers 
States  now  members  of  the  United  States,  seeded  from  just  named,  who  were  recognised  to  have  the  largest 
it  in  1789,  and  these  eleven  seceding  Statea  formed  a  mtereats  involved  both  by  reason  of  proximity  and  of 
second  Union,  although  by  the  terms  of  the  Articles  the  extent  and  intimacy  of  their  commercial  relations 
of  Confederation  express  provision  was  made  that  the  with  the  States  engaged  in  the  war. 
first  Union  should  be  perpetual.  Their  right  to  se-  It  is  manifest  that  the  course  of  action  adopted  by 
cede,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  was  never  con-  Europe,  while  based  on  an  apparent  refusal  to  dcter- 
testeid  by  the  Statea  Trom  which  they  separated,  nor  mine  the  queation,  or  to  side  with  either  party,  was  in 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  with  any  third  Power,  point  of  fact  an  actual  decision  against  our  rights,  and 
When,  at  the  later  period.  North  Carolina  acceded  to  in  favor  of  the  groundless  pretensions  of  the  United 
that  second  Union,  and  when,  atill  later,  the  other  States.  It  was  a  refusal  to  treat  us  as  an  independent 
seven  States,  now  members  of  this  confederacy,  be-  government.  If  we  were  independent  States,  the  re- 
came  also  members  of  the  same  Union,  it  was  upon  the  fusal  to  entertain  with  us  the  same  international  inter- 
recognised  footing  of  equal  and  independent  sovereign-  course  as  was  maintained  with  our  enemy  was  unjust, 
ties;  nor  had  it  then  entered  into  the  minds  of  men  and  was  injurious  in  its  effects,  whatever  may  nave 
that  sovereign  States  eould  be  compelled  by  force  to  been  the  motive  which  prompted  it  Neither  was  it  in 
remain  menaoers  of  a  confederation  into  which  they  acj^rdance  wiUi  the  high  mond  obligations  of  that  in- 
had  entered  of  their  own  free  will,  if  at  a  subsequent  ttfnational  code  whose  chief  sanction  is  the  conscience 
period  the  defence  of  their  safety  and  honor  should,  in  of  sovereigns  and  the  public  opinion  of  mankind, 
their  judgment,  justify  withdrawal.  that  those  eminent  Powers  shoola  decline  the  perfor- 

The  experience  of  tne  past  had  evinced  the  futility  mance  of  a  duty  pecoliariy  incumbent  on  them  from 
of  any  renunciation  of  such  inherent  rights,  and  ao-  any  apprehension  of  the  consequences  to  themselves, 
cordingly  the  provision  for  perpetuity  contained  in  the  One  immediate  and  necessary  result  of  their  declining 
Articles  of  Confederation  of  1778  was  emitted  to  the  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  which  must  have  been 
Constitution  of  1789.  When,  therefore^  1861,  eleven  adverse  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  United 
of  the  States  again  thought  proper,  for  reasons  satis-  States,  was  the  prolongation  of  hostilities  to  which  our 
factory  to  tbenuel  ves,  to  secede  firom  the  second  Union,  enemies  were  tMreby  encouraged,  and  which  have  re- 
and  to  form  a  third  one,  under  an  amended  constitu-  suited  in  nothing  but  scenes  of  carnage  and  devasta- 
tion, they  exercised  a  right  which,  being  inherent,  re-  tion  on  this  continent,  and  of  misery  and  suffering  on 
<lttired  no  justification  to  foreign  nations,  and  which  the  other,  such  as  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history, 
international  law  did  not  permit  them  to  question.  Had  these  Powers  promptly  admitted  our  right  to  oe 
The  usages  of  intercourse  between  nations  do,  how-  treated  as  all  other  inaependent  nations,  none  can 
ever,  require,  that  official  communication  be  made  to  doubt  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  action  would  have 
friendly  rowers  of  all  organic  changes  in  the  constitu-  been  to  dispel  the  delusion  under  which  the  United 
tion  of  States,  sad  there  was  obvious  propriety  in  |;iv-  States  have  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  our 
ing  prompt  assurance  of  our  desire  to  centinue  anuoa-  subiugation. 
ble  relations  with  all  mankind.  To  the  continued  hesitation  of  the  same  Powers  in 

It  was  under  the  infiuence  of  these  considerations  rendering  this  act  of  simple  justice  toward  this  con- 
that  your  predecessors,  the  Provisional  Government,  federacy  is  still  due  the  continuance  of  the  calamities 
took  early  measures  for  sending  to  Europe  commis-  which  mankind  suffers  from  the  interruption  of  its 
sioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  the  capitals  peaceful  pursuits  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
of  the  different  Powers,  and  making  arranf;ements  for  There  are  other  matters  in  which  less  than  justice  has 
the  opening  of  more  formal  diplomatic  intercourse,  been  rendered  to  this  people  by  neutral  Europe,  and 
Prior,  however,  to  the  arrival  abroad  of  these  commis-  undue  advantage  effected  on  the  aggressors  in  a  wicked 
sioners,  the  United  States  had  commenced  hostilities  war.  At  the  incepUou  of  hostilities  the  inhabitants  of 
against  the  confederacy  by  despatching  a  secret  expe-  the  eonfederacr  were  almost  exclusively  agriculturists ; 
dition  for  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter,  after  an  those  of  the  tTuited  States,  to  a  great  extent,  mecban- 
express  promise  to  the  contrary,  and  with  a  duplicity  ics  and  merchants.    We  had  no  commercial  marine^ 
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while  fheir  merchant  reesels  coyered  the  ocean.    We  i^btir^AJ^— Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  mvil 

were  without  a  navy,  while  they  had  powerful  fleets,  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sof' 

The  advantage  which  they  possessed  for  inflietinff  in*  ficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  tiie  en* 

jury  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  was  thus  oounterbal-  emy. 

anced  in  some  measure  by  the  exposure  of  their  com-  Kot  only  did  this  solemn  dedaration  announce  to 

merce  to  attack  by  private  armed  vessels.  the  world  the  principles  to  which  the  signing  Powers 

It  was  known  to  Europe  that  within  a  very  few  agreed  to  conform  in  future  wars,  b^t  it  contained  a 
years  past  the  United  States  had  peremp^torily  refused  clause  to  which  those  Powers  gave  immediate  effect^ 
to  accede  to  proposals  for  abolishing  privateering,  on  and  which  nrovided  that  the  states  not  parties  to  the 
the  ground,  as  alleffed  by  them,  that  nations  owning  Congress  or  Paris  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
powerful  fleets  would  thereby  obtain  undue  advantage  declaration.  Under  this  invitation  every  independent 
over  those  possessing  inferior  naval  forces.  Yet,  no  state  in  Europe  yielded  its  assent.  At  least  no  in- 
sooner  was  war  flagrant  between  the  confederacy  and  stance  is  known  to  me  of  a  refnsal ;  and  the  United 
the  United  States,  than  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  States,  while  declining  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
issued  orders  prohibiting  either  partj  from  bringing  which  prohibited  privateering,  declared  that  the  tiiree 
prizes  into  their  ports.  This  prohibition,  directed  with  i^maining  principles  were  in  entire  aeoordance  with 
apparent  impartiality  against  both  belligerents,  was  in  their  own  views  of  international  law.  No  instance  is 
reality  effective  against  the  Oonfederate  States  alone ;  known  in  history  of  the  adoption  of  rules  of  public 
for  they  alone  could  find  a  hostile  commerce  on  the  law  under  circumstances  of  like  solemnity  witn  like 
ocean.  Merely  nominal  ag[ainst  the  United  States,  the  unanimity,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  nations  with  sane- 
prohibition  operated  with  intense  severity  on  the  con-  tityso  peculiar. 

federaoy,  by  depriving  it  of  the  only  means  of  main-  when,  therefore,  this  confbderacy  was  formed,  and 
taioiog,  with  some  approach  to  equality,  its  stmggle  when  neutral  Powers,  while  deferring  action  on  its  de- 
on  the  ocean  aoainst  the  crushing  supenority  of  naval  mand  for  admission  into  the  family  of  nations,  recog- 
force  possessed  by  its  enemies.  The  value  and  effl-  nised  it  as  a  belligerent  Power,  Great  Britain  and 
ciency  of  the  weapon  which  was  thus  wrested  from  our  France  made  informal  proposals  about  the  same  time 
ffrasp  by  the  combined  action  of  neutral  European  that  their  own  rights  as  neutrals  should  be  ffU9ran« 
Powers,  in  favor  of  a  nation  which  professes  openly  teed  by  our  acceding  as  belligerents  to  the  declaration 
its  intention  of  ravaging  their  commerce  by  priva-  ofprinciplesmodeby  the  Congress  of  Paris.  The  re- 
teers  in  any  future  war,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  ,  quest  was  addressed  to  our  sense  of  justice,  and  there- 
terror  inspired  among  the  commeroial  clsssea  of  the  '  fore  met  immediate  favorable  response  in  the  resolo- 
United  States  by  a  single  cruiser  of  the  confederacy,  tionsof  the  Provisional  Conj^ress  of  the  IStfa  of  August, 
Onenationol  steamer,  commanded  by  officers  and  man-  1861,  by  which  all  the  principles  announced  by  the 
ned  by  a  crew  who  are  debarred  by  the  closure  of  Consress  of  Paris  were  adopted  as  the  guide  of  our 
neutral  ports  from  the  opportunity  of  causing  captured  conduct  during  the  war,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
vessels  to  be  condemned  in  their  favor  as  prizes,  has  that  relative  to  privateering.  As  the  right  to  make 
sufficed  to  double  the  rates  of  marine  insurance  in  useof  privateers  was  one  in  which  neutral  nations  bad. 
Northern  ports,  and  consign  to  forced  inaction  num-  as  to  the  present  war,  no  interest,  as  it  was  a  right 
bars  of  Northern  vessels,  in  addition  to  the  direct  which  the  United  States  had  refused  to  abandon,  and 
damage  inflicted  by  captures  at  sea.  How  difficult,  which  they  remained  at  liberty  to  employ  against  us, 
then,  to  overestimate  the  effects  that  must  have  been  as  it  was  a  right  of  which  we  were  already  in  actual 
produced  bv  the  hundreds  of  private  armed  vessels  enjoyment,  and  which  we  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
tbat  would  have  swept  the  seas  in  purauit  of  the  com-  nouBcey  floffra/Us  heUo,  against  an  adversary  possess- 
roeroe  of  our  enemy  if  the  means  of  disposing  of  their-  iog  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  naval  forces,  it 
prizes  had  not  been  withheld  by  the  action  of  neutrd  was  reserved,  with  entire  confidence  that  neutral  na- 
Europe  I  tioos  could  not  fail  to  pereeive  that  just  reason  existed 

But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  the  so-called  block-  for  the  reservation.    Nor  was  this  confidence  mis- 

ade  of  our  coast  that  the  policy  of  European  Powera  placed ;  for  the  official  documents  published  by  the 

has  been  so  shaped  as  to  cause  the  greatest  injury  to  British  Government,  usually  called  lllue  Books,  oon- 

the  confederacy,  and  to  confer  signal  advantages  on  tain  the  expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  that  Govern* 

the  United  States.    The  importance  of  this  subject  fe-  ment  with  the  conduct  of  the  officials  who  conducted 

quires  some  development.    Prior  to  the  year  1856  the  sueoessfuUy  the  delicate  business  confided  to  their 

principles  regulating  the  subject  were  to  be  gathered  charge. 

m>m  the  writings  m  eminent  publicists,  the  decisions  These  solemn  declarations  of  principle — ^this  im- 
of  admiralty  courts,  international  treaties,  and  the  plied  agreement  between  the  confederacv  and  the  two 
usages  of  nations.  The  uncertainty  and  doubt  which  Powera  just  named — ^have  been  snfferedi  to  remain  in- 
prevailed  in  reference  to  the  true  rules  of  maritime  operative  against  the  menaces  and  outrages  on  neutral 
law  in  time  of  war,  resulting  from  the  discordant,  and  rights  commi^d  by  the  United  States  with  unceas- 
often  conflicting,  principles  announced  from  such  va-  ing  and  progressing  arrogance  during  the  whole 
ried  and  independent  sources,  had  become  a  grievous  period  of  the  war.  Neutral  Europe  remained  passive 
evil  to  mankind.  Whether  a  blockade  was  allowable  when  the  United  States— with  a  naval  foreeinsufiScient 
awkinst  a  port  not  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  to  blockade  effectively  the  coast  of  a  aingle  State — 
whether  a  blockade  was  valid  by  sea  if  the  investing  proclaimed  a  paper  blockade  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
fleet  was  merely  sufficient  to  render  ingress  to  the  coast,  extending  flrom  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
blockaded  port  evidently  dangerous,  or  whether  it  was  those  of  Florida  and  to  Key  West,  and  encircling 
further  reouired  for  its  legality  that  it  should  be  suf-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
ficient  really  to  prevent  access,  and  numerous  other  Compared  with  this  monstrous  pretension  of  the  Uni- 
similar  questions,  had  remained  doubtful  and  undo-  ted  States,  the  blockades  known  in  history  under  the 
cided.  Animated  by  the  highly  honorable  desire  to  names  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  the  Brit- 
put  an  end  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  ish  Orders  in  CouncU,  in  the  yeara  1806  and  1807,  sink 
and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  difficul-  into  insignificance.  Tct  those  blockades  were  justi- 
ties  and  even  conflicts — I  quote  the  official  language—  fied  by  toe  Powers  that  declared  them  on  the  sole 
the  five  great  Powera  of  Efurope,  together  with  Sudi-  ground  that  thev  were  retaliatory ;  yet  those  block- 
nia  and  Turkey,  adopted,  in  1856,  the  following  solemn  ades  have  since  been  condemned  by  the  publicists  of 
declaration  of  principles:  those  very  Powera  as  violations  of  international  law; 

Firtlly — Privateenng  is  and  remains  abolished.  yet  those  blockades  evoked  angry  remonstrances  from 

Secondly — ^The  neutral  fiag  covere  enemy's  goods,  neutral  powera,  amongst  which  the  United  States  were 

with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  the  most  conspicuous;  yet  those  blockades  became 

7%tW/y— Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con-  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 

traband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  ene-  the  United  States  in  1812 ;  yet  those  bloekades  were 

my^B  flag.  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  led  to  the  deelar** 
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tion  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856»  in  the  fond  hope  which  the  Con^^ress  of  Paris  professed  to  settle.    The 

of  imposing  an  enduring  check  on  the  very  abuse  of  imptftance  ot  this  change  is  readily  illustrated  b^ 

maritime  power  which  is  now  renewed  bj  the  United  takink  one  of  our  ports  as  an  ezampfe.    There  is  evi' 

States  in  1861  and  1862,  under  circumstances  and  with  dent  danger  in  entering  the  port  of  Wilmington,  from 

features  of  aggravated  wiong  without  precedent  in  the  presence  of  a  blo(^ading  force;  and  by  this  test 

history.  the  olockade  is  effective,    **  Access  is  not  really  pre- 

The  records  of  our  State  Department  contain  the  Tented''  by  the  blockading  fleet  to  the  same  port ;  for 
evidence  of  the  repeated  and  formal  remonstrances  steamers  are  continually  arriving  and  departing ;  so 
made  by  this  Government  to  neutral  Powers  asainst  that,  tried  by  this  test,  the  blockade  is  ineffective  and 
the  recognition  of  this  blockade.  It  has  been  wown  invalid.  The  justice  of  our  complaint  on  this  point  is 
by  evidence  not  capable  of  contradiction,  and  which  so  manifest,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  fur- 
has  been  furnished  in  part  by  the  officials  of  neutral  ther  reflection  will  induce  the  British  Government  to 
nations,  that  the  few  ports  of  this  confederacy,  before  give  us  such  assurances  as  will  efface  the  painful  im- 
which  any  naval  forces  at  all  have  been  stationed,  pressions  that  would  result  from  its  language  if  left 
have  been  invested  so  inefficiently  that  hundreds  of  unexplained. 

entries  have  been  effected  into  them  since  the  declara-  From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  perceive  that, 

tion  of  the  blockade ;  that  oar  enemies  have  them*  during  nearly  two  years  of  struggle,  in  which  every 

selves  admitted  the  inefficiency  of  their  blockade  in  energy  of  our  country  has  been  evoked  for  maintain- 

the  most  forcible  manner,  by  repeated  official  com-  ing  its  very  existence,  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe 

plaints  of  the  sale  to  us  of  goods  contraband  of  wai^^  have  pursued  a  policy  which,  nominally  impartial,  has 

a  sale  which  could  not  possibly  affect  their  interests  been  practically  most  favorable  to  our  enemies  and 

if  their  pretended  blockade  was  sufficient  really  to  pre-  most  detrimental  to  us. 

vent  access  to  our  coast;  that  they  have  gone  farther,  The  exercise  of  the  neutral  right  of  refusing  entry 

and  have  alleged  their  inability  to  render  their  paper  into  their  ports  to  prizes  taken  by  both  belligerents, 

blockade  effective,  as  the  excuse  for  the  odious  bar-  was  eminently  hurtful  to  the  confederacy.    It  was 

barity  of  destroying  the  entrance  to  one  of  our  bar*  sternly  asserted  and  maintained.    The  exercise  of  the 

bors,  by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stone  in  the  chan-  neutral  right  of  commerce  with  a  belligerent  whose 

nel ;  that  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  has  been  ports  are  not  blockaded  by  fleets  sufficient  really  to 

interrupted,  not  by  the  effective  investment  of  our  prevent  access  to  them*  would  have  been  eminently 

ports,  or  by  the  seizure  of  ships  in  the  attempt  to  en-  nurtful  to  the  United  States.    It  was  complaisantly 

terthem,  but  by  the  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  neutral  abandoned.     The  duty  of  neutral  States  to  receive 

vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  our  enemies,  whenever  sup*  with  cordiality  and  recognize  with  respect  any  new 

posed  to  be  bound  to  any  point  on  our  extensive  coast,  confederation   that   independent   States   may  think 

without  inquiry  whether  a  single  blockading  vessel  proper  to  form,  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  denial ;  but 

was  to  be  found  at  such  point :  that  blockading  ves-  its  postponement  was  obviously  beneficial  to  the  Uni- 

sels  have  left  the  ports  at  whicn  they  were  stationed,  ted  States  and  detrimental  to  the  confederacy.   It  was 

for  distant  expeditions,  have  been  absent  for  many  postponed. 

days,  and  have  returned  without  notice  either  of  the  In  this  review  of  our  relations  with  the  neutral  na- 

cessation  or  renewal  of  the  blockade.    In  a  word,  that  tions  of  Europe,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  point  out 

every  prescription  of  maritime  law.  and  every  risht  distinctly  that  this  Government  has  no  complaint  to 

of  neutral  nations  to  trade  with  a  belligerent  under  make  that  those  nations  declared  their  neutrality.    It 

the  sanction  of  principles  heretofore  universally  re-  could  neither  expect  nor  desire  more.    The  complaint 

spected,  have  been  systematically  and  persistently  is  that  the  neutrality  has  been  rather  nominal  than 

violated  by  the  United  States.    Neutral  £urope  has  real,  and  that  recogmzed  neutral  rights  have  been  al* 

received  our  remonstrance,  and  has  submitted  in  al-  temately  asserted  and  waived  in  such  manner  as  to 

most  unbroken  silence  to  idl  the  wrongs  that  the  Uni«  bear  with  great  severity  on  us,  and  to  confer  signal 

ted  States  have  chosen  to  inflict  on  its  commerce.  advantages  on  our  enemy. 

The  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  however,  has  not  con-  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  calling  your  attention 
fined  itself  to  such  implied  acquiescence  in  these  to  this  condition  of  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
breaches  of  international  law  as  results  from  simple  for  various  reasons.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  fear 
inaction,  but  has,  in  a  published  despatch  of  the  Sec-  that  a  statement  of  our  last  grounds  of  complaint 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  assumed  to  make  a  a^inst  a  course  of  policy  so  injurious  to  our  interests, 
change  in  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Congress  of  might  be  misconstrued  into  an  appeal  for  aid.  Un- 
Paris,  to  which  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  equal  as  w#were  in  mere  numbers  and  available  re- 
was  considered  to  be  pledged — a  change  too  impor-  sources  to  our  enemies,  we  were  conscious  of  powers 
tant  and  too  preiudiciat  to  the  interests  of  the  confed-  of  resistance  in  relation  to  which  Europe  was  incredu- 
eracy  to  be  overlooked,  and  against  which  I  have  di-  lous,  and  our  remonstranoes  were  therefore  peculiarly 
rected  solemn  protest  to  be  made,  after  a  vain  attempt  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

to  obtain  aatiafactory  explanation  from  the  British  Proudly  self-roliant,  the  confederacy,  knowing  full 

Government.    In  -a  published  despatch  from  her  Maj-  well  the  character  of  the  contest  into  which  it  was 

esty*s  Foreign  Office  to  her  Minister  at  Washington,  forced,  with  full  trust  in  the  superior  qualities  of  its 

under  date  of  February  11th,  l'B62,  occurs  the  follow*  population,  the   superior  valor  of  its  soldiers,  the 

ing  passage :  superior  skill  of  its  senAids,  and,  above  all,  in  the  jus- 

tT    XT  i   ^  ^  r%              4.  -u                   «iiAt.^  ^^  of  i^  cause,  felt  it  to  be  useless  to  appeal  for  the 

Her  Maje8ty»8  Government,  however,  are  of  opinion  that,  maintenance  of  its  riirhta  to  other  fiarthlv  aida    and 

assuming  that  the  blockade  was  daly  notified,  and  also  that  2>"«>»enance  oi  lis  ngms  lo  owier  eartniy  aids,  ana 

a  numbJr  of  ships  are  stationed  and  remain  at  the  entrance  ^  hegan   and  has  continued  this  strugffW  with  the 

of  a  port  snfflclent  really  to  prevent  access  to  It,  or  to  ore*  <»»™  contidence  ever  inspired  in  those  whcwwitb  con- 

ats  an  evidstU  danger  of  enU^ng  it  or  leaving  it^  and  sciousness  of  ri^ht,  can  invoke  the  Divine  messing  on 

that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  In^rress  or  egrese.  their  cause.    This  confidence  has  been  so  assured  that 

the  fact  that  various  ships  may  have  successfully  escaped  we  have  never  yielded  to  despondency  under  defeat, 

through  It  (as  In  the  Pfrticalar  Insjance  hero  referred  to)  ^or  do  we  feel  undue  elation  at  the  present  brighter 

will  not  of  Itself  prevent  the  blockade  from  being  un  effec-  -»-«.-„*«*.  -»*  -  ■««««— r.,i  ;««««  ♦«  ««r  ^^<^*^*     ¥♦  :. 

tual  one  by  interiatlonal  law.                              *  prospects  of  a  succe^ful  issue  to  our  contest.    It  is, 

therefore,  because  our  just  ffrounds  of  complaint  can 

The  words  which  I  have  italicized  aro  an  addition  no  longer  be  misinterpreted  that  I  lay  them  clearly 

made  by  the  British  Government  of  its  own  authority  before  you«    It  seems  to  me  now  proper  to  give  you 

to  a  pnnciple,  the  exact  terms  of  which  were  settled  the  information,  and  though  no  immediate  results  may 

with  deliberation  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  be  attained,  it  is  well  that  truth  should  be  preserved 

nations,  and  by  implied  convention  with  this  Govern-  and  recorded.    It  is  well  that  those  who  are  to  follow 

ment,  as  already  explained,  and  their  efiect  is  clearly  us  should  understand  the  full  nature  and  character  of 

to  reopen,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  confederacy,  one  of  the  tremendous  confiict  in  which  the  blood  of  our  peo- 

the  very  disputed  questions  on  the  law  of  blockade,  pie  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  and  in  which  we 
VOL,  III. — 50       A 
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hare  rMisted,  Qoaided,  the  shocks  of  hosts  which 
would  hare  sufSced  to  orerthrow  manj  of  the  Powero 
which,  by  their  hesitation  in  acoordioff  our  riKbts  as 
an  independent  nation,  imply  doubt  of  our  abuity  to 
maintain  our  national  existence.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
if  in  future  times  unfriendly  disoussions  not  now  an- 
ticipated  shall  unfortunately  arise  between  this  oon* 
federair^  and  some  European  Power,  the  recoUeotion 
of  our  forbearance  under  the  grierances  which  I  hare 
enumerated,  may  be  eroked  with  happy  influence  in 
prerenting  any  serious  disturbance  of  peaeeftil  rela- 
tions. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  without  adrerting  to 
the  fact  Uiat  the  correspondence  between  the  cabinets 
of  Franoe,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia*  recently  pub- 
lished, indicates  a  gratifying  adrance  in  the  apprecia- 
tion by  those  Goremments  of  the  true  interests  of 
mankind,  as  inrolred  in  the  war  on  this  continent.  It 
is  to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  the  French  nation  that 
the  public  feeling  of  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  first 
official  exhibition  of  its  sympathy  £or  the  suffering 
endured  br  this  people  with  so  much  heroism,  of  its 
horror  at  the  awful  oamage  with  which  the  progress 
of  the  war  has  been  marked,  and  of  its  desire  tor  a 
speedr  peace.  The  clear  and  direct  intimation  con- 
tained in  the  language  of  the  French  note,  that  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  independence  has  been  fiilly 
established,  was  not  controrerted  by  the  answer  of 
either  of  the  cabinets  to  which  it  was  addressed.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceire  a  just  ground  for  a 
longer  delay  on  this  subject,  after  reading  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  contained  in  the  letter  emana- 
ting from  the  Hinister  of  his  Imperial  liiyesty : 

There  has  been  estftblished,  fW)tn  the  very  beginning  of 
this  war,  an  eqalHbrlnm  of  forces  between  the  belligerents, 
which  haa  since  been  almost  cooBtantly  maintained^  and  af- 
ter the  aptlllBg  of  BO  moch  blood,  they  are  to-day,  In  this  re- 
spect, in  a  sifeoation  which  has  not  aeiiaibly  changed.  Noth- 
ing anthorizM  the  anticipation  that  more  deolaive  military 
operations  will  ahortlr  occur.  According  to  the  last  advices 
received  in  Europe,  tne  two  armies  were,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  condition  wnich  jMrmltted  neither  to  hope,  within  a 
short  delay,  advantages  sufficiently  marked  to  turn  the  bal- 
ance definitely,  and  to  accelerate  the  eonciosion  of  peace. 

As  this  Goremment  has  nerer  professed  the  inten- 
tion of  conquering  the  United  States,  but  haa  simply 
asserted  its  abili^  to  defend  itself  against  being  con- 
oaered  by  that  Power,  we  may  safdy  ooudude  that 
tne  claims  of  this  confederacy  to  its  just  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  cannot  long  be  withheld,  after  so 
fhuok  and  ibnnai  an  admission  of  its  capacitr  to  oope» 
on  equal  terms,  with  its  aggressire  foes,  and  to  main- 
tain itself  against  their  attempts  to  obtain  teeisire  re- 
sults by  arms. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  again  to  inform  yon  of  the  re* 
newed  examples  of  every  conceirable  atrocity  commit- 
ted by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  at  different 
points  within  the  oonfoderacy,  and  which  must  stamp 
indelible  in&my,  not  onl^  on  the  perpetrators,  but  on 
their  superiors,  who,  haring  the  power  to  dieek  these 
outrages  on  humanity,  numerous  and  well  authentica- 
ted as  they  hare  been,  hare  iio#yet,  in  a  single  instance 
of  which  I  am  aware,  inflicted  punishment  on  the 
wrong  doers.  Since  my  last  communication  to  you, 
one  ^neral  McNeil  murdered  seren  prisoners  of  war 
in  cold  blood,  and  the  demand  for  his  punishment  haa 
remained  nnsatisfied.  The  Goremmeot  of  the  United 
States,  after  promising  examination  and  explanatioa 
in  relation  to  the  charges  made  against  Gen.  cenjamin 
F.  Butler,  has,  by  its  subsequent  silence  sAer  repeated 
efforts  on  my  part  to  obtain  some  answer  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, not  only  admitted  his  guilt,  out  sanctioned  it  b^ 
aci|oiescenoe ;  and  I  hare  acoordingljr  branded  this 
criminal  as  an  outlaw,  and  directed  his  execution  in 
expiation  of  his  crimes,  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  our  forces. 

^  Recently  I  hare  reeeired  apparently  authentic  intel- 
ligenoe  of  another  general,  by  the  name  of  Milroy,  who 
has  issued  orders  in  Western  Virginia  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  him  by  the  inhabitants,  aooompamed  by 


the  most  sarage  threats  of  shooting  ereiy  recusant, 
besides  burning  his  house,  and  threatening  similar 
atrocities  against  any  of  our  citizens  who  shall  fail  to 
betray  their  country  br  giring  him  prompt  notice  of 
the  approach  of  an}[  of  our  foroes.  And  this  subject 
has  also  been  submitted  to  the  superior  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States,  with  hut  faint  hope  tliat 
they  will  evince  any  disapprobation  of  the  act  Hu- 
manity shudders  at  the  appalling  atrocities  which  are 
being  daily  multiplied  under  the  sanction  of  th<rae  who 
hare  obtained  temporary  possession  of  power  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  are  fast  makin|;  its  once  fair 
name  a  byword  of  reproach  among  cirilized  men.  Not 
eren  the  natural  indignation  inspired  by  this  conduct 
should  make  us,  hovrerer,  so  unjust  as  to  attribute  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  who  are  subjected  to  the 
despotism  that  now  reigns  with  unbridled  license  in 
the  city  of  Washington  a  willing  acquiescence  in  its 
conduct  of  the  war.  There  must  necessarily  exist 
among  our  enemiea  rer^  many,  perhaps  a  majority, 
whose  humanity  recoils  n-om  aU  participation  in  such 
atrocities,  but  who  cannot  be  Beld  wholly  guiltless 
while  permitting  their  continuance  without  an  effort 
at  repression. 

The  |>ublic  journals  of  the  North  hare  been  received, 
containing  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the 

g resent  monto,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
tates,  in  which  oe  ordera  and  declares  all  slaves 
within  ten  of  the  States  of  the  confederacy  to  be  free, 
except  such  as  are  found  within  certain  districts  noir 
occupied  in  part  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 
We  may  well  leare  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common 
humanity  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  implanted  in 
the  breasts  of  our  fellow  men  of  all  countries  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  measure  by  which  sereral  millions  of 
nnman  beings  of  an  inferior  race — peaceful  and  con- 
tented laborers  in  their  sphere — are  dooined  to  exter- 
mination, while  at  the  same  time  they  are  encouraged 
to  a  general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the 
insidious  recommendation  "  to  abstain  from  riolenoe 
unless  in  necessary  self  defence."  Our  own  detestation 
<^  those  who  have  attempted  the  most  execrable  meas- 
ure recorded  in  the  history  of  ^ilty  man  is  tempered 
by  profound  oontempt  for  the  impotent  rag^e  which  it 
discloses.  So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this  Gor  ern- 
ment  on  such  criminals  as  may  attempt  its  execution, 
I  confine  myself  to  informing  you  that  I  shall — unless 
in  your  wisdom  you  deem  some  other  course  more 
expedient — deliver  to  the  several  State  authorities  all 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  that  may 
hereafter  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the  States 
embraced  in  the  proclamation,  that  they  may  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  those  States  pro- 
riding;  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  engaeea  in 
exciting  servile  insurrection.  The  enlisted  soldiere  I 
shall  continue  to  treat  as  unwilliug  instruments  in  tbe 
commission  of  these  crimes,  and  shall  direct  their  dis- 
charge and  return  to  their  homes  on  the  proper  and 
usual  parole. 

In  its  political  aspect  this  measure  possesses  great 
significance,  and  to  it  in  this  light  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion. It  affords  to  our  whole  people  tbe  complete  and 
crownine  proof  of  the  true  nature  of  the  designs  of  the 
party  which  elevated  to  power  tbe  present  occupant  of 
the  Presidential  chair  at  Washington,  and  which  sought 
to  conced  its  purposes  by  every  rariety  of  artful  de- 
rice,  and  by  the  perfidious  use  of  the  most  solemn  and 
repeated  pfedges  on  every  possible  occasion.  I  extract, 
in  this  connection,  as  a  single  example,  the  following 
declaration,  made  by  President  Lincoln  under  the 
solemnity  of  his  oath  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1861 : 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  tbe  people  of  the 
Southern  States  that  t>y  the  aooeeston  of  a  Bepnoliean  Admin* 
Istration  their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security 
are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  nerer  been  any  reasonable 
cause  for  sach  apprehensions.  Indeed,  tbe  most  ample  eri- 
dence  to  the  contrary  lias  all  the  while  existed  and  been 
open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pnbllo 
speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  yon.  I  do  bnt  quota 
from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  I  hare  no 
purpose,  directly  or  indlreotIy,to  iaterfete  with  the  instiUi* 
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tfon  of  slavery  in  t1i«  BUtes  where  It  exists.    I  beUeve  I  will  freelj  meet  taxation  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 

have  no  lawAil  right  to  do  so,  and  I  hare  no  Inclination  to  maintenaace  of  the  public  credit  and  the  support  of 

do  BO.    Thowwhonomlnatedaad  elected  me,  did  so  with  their  Government.    When  each  famUy  is  sending  forth 

fuU  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  slmilax  dec-  .^^        ^  precious  ones  to  meet  exposure  in  camp  and 

laratlons,  and  had  never  recanted  them.    And  more  than  rJtui*  W-#*u^k.*  ~„v;;i  I^                        A^K^tiZ 

this,  th^  placed  In  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  «?»«» »«  »■*"«»  ^^  P?"*"  S*"  ™^  °*  ^  f  <>"'>*  **?? 

hiw  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  dear  and  emphaUc  reso-  disposiUon  to  devote  a  tithe  of  its  income,  and  more,  if 

latlon  which  I  now  read:  more  be  necessary,  to  provide  the  Government  with 

Bfwived^  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  means  for  insuring  the  comfort  of  its  defenders  f    If 

the  States,  and  eepedally  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  our  enemies  submit  to  an  ex^se  on  every  commodity 


SoTbylmed^foreS^ifThe  s^HoraVy  StoteTr  Territor^"  no  jf  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  this  people  to  iubmit 

matter  nnder  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  crimes.  to  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  sncoess  Of  their  de- 
fence is  an  imputation  on  their  patriotism  that  few  will 

Nor  was  this  declaration  of  the  want  of  power  or  dis*  foe  disposed  to  make  and  that  none  can  justify, 

position  to  interfere  with  our  social  system  confined  to  a  The  legislation  of  your  last  session,  intended  to 

state  of  peace.    Both  before  and  after  the  actual  com-  hasten  the  funding  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  has 

mencement  of  hostilities,  the  President  of  the  United  proved  beneficial,  as  shown  by  the  returns  annexed  to 

States  repeated  in  formal  official  communications  to  the  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  bat  it 

cabinets  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that  he  was  ui>  was  neither  sufficiently  prompt  nor  far  reaching  to 

terly  without  constitutional  power  to  do  the  act  which  meet  the  Aill  extent  of  the  evil.    The  passage  of  some 

he  has  just  committed,  and  that  in  no  possible  event,  enactment  carr^in^  still  farther  the  iK)licy  of  that  law, 

whether  the  secession  of  these  States  resulted  in  the  by  fixine  a  limitation  not  later  than  the  1st  of  July 

establishment  of  a  separate  confederacy  or  in  the  reato-  next  to  the  dday  idlowed  for  ftinding  the  notes  issued 

ration  of  the  Union,  was  there  any  authority  by  virtue  prior  to  the  Ist  of  December,  1862,  will,  in  the  opinion 

of  which  he  could  either  restore  a  disaffected  State  to  of  the  Secretary,  have  the  effect  to  withdraw  from  cir* 

the  Union  by  force  of  arms  or  make  any  change  in  any  cuUrtion  nearly  the  entire  sum  issued  previous  to  the 

of  its  institutions.    I  refer  especially  for  verification  of  last*named  date.    If  to  this  be  added  a  revenue  from 

this  assertion  to  the  despatches  addressed  b^  the  Sec*  adequate  taxation,  and  appropriation  of  bonds  guaran* 

retarv  of  State  of  the  United  States,  under  direction  of  teed  proportionately  by  the  seven  per  cents,  as  baa 

the  rresident,  to  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  at  already  been  generously  proposed  bv  some  of  them  in 

London  and  Paris,  under  date  of  the  10th  and  22d  of  enactments  spontaneously  acfopted,  there  is  little  doubt 

April,  1861  that  we  shall  see  our  finances  restored  to  a  sound  and 

The  people  of  this  confederacy,  then,  cannot  fail  to  satisfactory  condition,  our  circulation  relieved  of  the 

receive  this  proclamation  as  the  fullest  vindication  of  redundancy  now  productive  of  so  many  mi|phiefs,  and 

their  own  sagacity  in  foreseeing. the  uses  to  which  the  our  credit  placed  on  such  a  basis  aa  to  relieve  us  from 

dominant  party  in  the  United  Stttes  intended  from  the  fhrther  anxiety  relative  to  our  resources  for  the  pros* 

beginning  to  apply  their  power;  nor  can  the^  cease  to  ecotion  of  the  war. 

remember  with  devout  thankfulness  that  it  is  to  their  It  is  true  that  at  its  close  our  debt  will  be  large ; 

own  vigilance  in  resisting  the  first  stealthy  progress  of  but  It  will  be  due  to  our  own  people,  and  neither  the 

approaching  despotism  that  they  owe  their  escape  fbom  interest  nor  the  canital  will  be  exported  to  distant 

consequences  now  apparent  to  the  most  sceptical.  countries,  impoverishing  ours  for  their  l>enefit. 

This  proclamation  will  have  another  salutary  effect  On  the  return  of  peace  the  untold  wealth  which  will 
in  calming  the  fears  of  those  who  have  constantly  sprins  from  our  soil  will  render  the  burden  of  tax- 
evinced  the  apprehension  that  this  war  might  end  by  ationlar  less  onerous  than  is  now  supposed,  especially 
some  reconstruction  of  the  old  Union,  or  some  renewal  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  shall  then  bi» 
of  close  political  relations  with  the  United  States,  free  from  the  large  and  steady  drain  of  our  substance, 
These  fears  have  never  been  shared  by  me,  nor  have  I  to  which  we  were  subjected  in  the  late  Union,  through 
ever  been  able  to  perceive  on  what  basis  they  could  the  instmmentaliij  of  sectional  legislatioo  and  protec- 
rest.  But  the  proclamation  affords  the  fullest  guaran-  tive  tariflb.  I  recommend  to  yonr  earnest  attention 
tees  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  result.  It  has  eatab*  the  whde  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  on 
lished  a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but  one  of  this  important  subject,  and  trust  thai  your  legislation 
three  possible  consequences — the  extermination  of  the  on  it  will  be  delayed  no  longer  than  may  be  required 
slaves,  the  exile  of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  to  enable  jour  wisdom  to  devise  the  proper  measures 
confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  separation  of  these  for  insurmg  the  aooomplishment  of  the  objects  pro- 
States  from  the  United  States.    This  proclamation  is  posed. 

also  an  authentic  statement  bv  the  Gtoveroment  of  the  The  operations  of  the  War  Department  have  been  in 

United  States  of  its  inability  to  subjugate  the  South  hy  the  main  satisfisctory.    In  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 

force  of  arms,  and  as  such  must  be  accepted  by  neutral  herewith  submitted,  will  be  found  a  summary  of  many 

nations,  which  can  no  longer  find  any  justification  in  memorable  successes.    Thegr  are  with  justice  ascribed 

withholding  our  just  claims  to  formal  recognition.    It  in  lai^  measnre  to  the  reorganization  and  reenforce- 

is  also  in  effect  an  intimation  to  the  people  of  the  ment  of  our  armies  under  the  ojieration  of  the  enact* 

North  that  they  must  prepare  to  submit  to  a  separa-  ments  for  conscription.    The  wisdom  and  efficacy  of 

tion,  now  become  inevitable  ;  for  that  people  are  too  these  acts  have  been  approved  bv  results,  and  the  like 

acute  not  to  understand  that  a  restitution  or  the  Union  spirit  of  unity,  endurance,  and  sdf-devotion  of  the  peo- 

has  been  rendered  forever  impossible  by  the  adoption  pie  which  has  hitherto  sustained  their  action,  must  be 

of  a  measure  which,  from  its  very  nature,  neither  ad-  relied  on  to  assure  their  enforcement  nnder  the  con* 

mits  of  retraction  nor  can  coexist  with  union.  tinning  necessities  of  our  sitnation.    The  reoommen- 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  your  attention  will  be  dations  of  the  Secretary  to  this  eflfoct  are  tenspered  by 
specially  devoted  during  the  present  session,  you  will,  suggestions  for  their  amelieratioe,  and  the  siwject  de- 
no  doubt,  deem  the  adoption  of  some  comprehensive  serves  the  consideration  of  Con^p^ess. 
system  of  finance  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  For  the  perfieotion  of  our  military  4>rKanization  no 
l^he  increasing  public  debt,  the  great  augmentation  in  appropriate  means  should  be  rejected,  and  on  this  sub- 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  with  its  necessary  eon-  ject  the  opinkms  of  the  Secretary  merit  early  atten- 
comit-nnt  of  extravagant  prices  for  all  articles  of  con-  tion.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that,  nnder  all  the 
sumption,  the  wanf  of  revenue  firom  a  taxation  ade-  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  war,  the  power  and  means  of 
(juate  to  support  the  public  credit,  all  unite  in  admon-  the  confederacy  for  its  snooessful  prosecution  are  in- 
ishing  us  that  energetic  and  wise  legislation  alone  can  creasing.    Dependence  on  foreign  supplies  is  to  be  de- 

f  re  vent  serious  embarrassment  in  our  monetary  affairs,  plored,  and  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  obviated  by 

t  is  my  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  confederacy  the  development  and  employment  of  internal  resour- 
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ces.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  bow-  form  abuses,  to  correct  errors,  to  cultivate  fratemi^T, 
erer,  render  this  diCBcuU,  and  reauire  extraordinary  and  to  sustain  in  the  people  >Just  confidence  in  the 
encouragements  and  facilities  to  be  granted  by  the  Goyemment  of  their  choice.  To  that  confidence  and 
Government  to  the  unity  and  self>sacrificinz  patriotism  hitherto 

The  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  limited  capa-  displayed  is  due  the  success  whicn  has  marked  the  un- 
city  of  the  railroads  to  afibrd  transportation,  and  the  egual  contest,  and  haa  brought  our  country  into  a  con- 
impossibility  of  otherwise  collecting  and  distribut-  dition  at  the  present  time  such  as  the  most  sanguine 
ing  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  armies,  render  ne*  would  not  have  ventured  to  predict  at  the  commence- 
cessaty  the  control  of  the  roads  under  some  general  ment  of  our  struggle.  Our  armies  are  larnr,  better 
supervision,  and  resort  to  the  power  of  impressment  disciplined,  and  more  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped 
under  militaiy  exigencies.  While  such  powers  have  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war;  the  energies 
to  be  exercised,  they  should  be  guarded  bv  judicious  of  a  whole  nation,  devoted  to  the  single  object  of  sue- 
provisions  asainst  perversion  or  abuse,  and  be,  as  re-  cess  in  this  war,  have  accomplished  marvels,  and  many 
commended  hy  the  Secretary,  under  due  regulation  of  of  our  trials  have  by  a  benenc^t  Providence  been  con- 
law,  verted  into  blessings.    The  magnitude  of  the  perils 

I  specially  recommend  in  this  connection  some^  re^  which  we  encountered  have  developed  the  truequal- 
vision  of  the  exemption  law  of  last  session.  Serious  ities  and  illustrated  the  heroic  character  of  our  people, 
complaints  have  reached  me  of  the  inequality  of  its  thus  gaining  for  the  confederacy  fh)m  its  birth  a  just 
operation  from  eminent  and  patriotic  citizens  whose  appreciation  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
opinions  merit  great  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  injuries  resulting  from  the  interruption  of  foreign  corn- 
some  means  will  be  devised  for  leaving  at  home  a  suf-  merce  have  received  compensation  by  the  develop- 
ficient  local  police,  without  makin/g^  discriminatiouiL  ments  of  our  internal  resources*  Cannon  crown  our 
alwa^rs  to  be  deprecated,  between  different  classes  of  fortresses  that  were  cast  from  the  proceeds  of  mines 
our  citizens.  opened  and  furnaces  built  during  the  war.  Our  monn- 

Our  relations  with  the  Indians  generally  continue  to  tain  caves  yield  much  of  the  nitre  for  the  manufacture 
be  friendly.  A  portion  of  the  Cborokee  people  have  of  powder,  and  promise  increase  of  product.  From 
assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Confederate  Gk>vem-  our  own  foun  denes  and  laboratories,  from  our  own  ar- 
ment ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mories  and  workshops,  we  derive,  in  a  great  measure, 
mass  of  intelligence  and  worth  in  that  nation  have  re-  the  warlike  material,  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 
mained  true  and  loyal  to  their  treaty  engagements,  which  are  expended  so  profusely  in  the  numerous  and 
With  this  exception  there  have  been  no  important  in-  desperate  engagements  that  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
stances  of  dissatisfaction  among  any  of  the  friendly  na-  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shoes  and  harness,  wagons 
tions  and  tribes.  Dissatisfaction  recently  manifested  and  ^in  carriages  are  produced  in  daily  increasing 
itself  among  certain  portions  of  them ;  but  this  re-  ouan titles,  by  the  factones  springing  into  existence, 
suited  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  the  Our  fields,  no  longer  whitened  by  cotton  that  cannot 
Government  in  their  behalf.  This  bos  been  removed,  be  exported,  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  cereals 
and  no  further  difficulty  is  anticipated.  and  the  growth  of  stock  formerly  purchased  with  the 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Kavy,  herewith  proceeds  of  cotton.  In  the  homes  of  our  noble  and 
transmitted,  exhibits  the  progress  made  in  this  branch     devoted  women — without  whose  sublime  sacrifices  our 

of  the  public  service  since  youradioumment,  as  well  as  success  would  have  been  impossible — the  noise  of  the 
its  present  condition.  The  details  embraced  in  it  are  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel  may  be  beard  throughout 
of  such  a  natiu%  as  to  render  it,  in  my  opinion,  incom-     the  land. 

patible  with  the  public  interests  that  tney  should  be  With  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude,  let  us,  then, 
published  with  this  messa^.    I  therefore  confine  my-     join  in  returning  thanxs  to  God,  and  in  beseeching 

self  to  inviting  your  attention  to  the  information  there-  the  continuance  of  His  protectinj^  care  over  our  cause, 

in  contained.  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  with  its  manifold  blcss- 

*  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  that  ings,  to  our  beloved  couutiy. 
during  the  first  postal  year  under  our  Government,  ter-  JEFFERSON  DATIS. 

minating  on  the  80th  of  June  last,  our  revenues  were        Richxoko,  January  12^^,  1863. 

in  excess  of  those  received  by  the  former  Government  

in  iU  last  postal  year,  while  the  expenses  were  greatly  Mem.Qe  <?/ Jeffebso^  Davis,  at  the  Second  Ses- 
decreased.    There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  de-  .  •'    y .,     />    ^  j      *    ^  •    -i  ooa 
ficit  in  the  revenues  of  the  Department,  as  compared         «<''*  ^f  ^«*  Confederate  Congre8$,  in  1863. 
with  its  expenses,  and,  although  the  grants  already  To  the  ^enatt  and  House  of  BepreaerUativee 
made  from  the  general  treasury  will  suffice  to  cover                                          of  the  Confederate  Stattt : 
all  the  liabilities  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending        The  necessity  for  legislative  action,  arising  out  of 
on  the  dOth  of  June  next,  I  recommend  some  Ic^isla-  the  important  events  that  have  marked  the  interval 
tion,  if  any  can  be  constitutionally  devised,  for  aiding  since  your  adjournment,  and  my  desire  to  have  the  aid 
the  revenues  of  that  Department  during  the  ensuing  of  your  counsel  on  other  matters  of  grave  public  inter- 
fiscal  year,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  reduction  of  est,  render  your  presence  at  this  time  more  than  ordi- 
postal  fadliUes.     Tour  aMenUon  is  also  invited  to  narily  welcome.    Indeed,  but  for  serious  obstacles  to 
numerous  other  improvements  in  the  service  recora-  convoking  you  in  extraordinary  session,  and  theneces- 
mended  in  the  report,  and  for  which  legislation  is  re-  sity  for  my  own  temporary  absence  from  the  seat  of 
quired.  government,  I  would  have  invited  you  to  an  earlier 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  to  devise  a  proper  meeting  than  that  fixed  at  the  date  of  yonr  adjourn- 

mode  of  relief  to  those  of  our  citizens  whose  property  ment. 

has  been  destroyed  byorder  of  the  Government  in  pur-  Grave  reverses  befell  our  arms  soon  after  your  de- 
suance  of  a  policy  adopted  as  a  means  of  national  de-  parture  from  Richmond.  Early  in  July  our  strongholds 
fence.  It  is  true  that  full  indemnity  cannot  now  be  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  together  with  their 
made ;  but  some  measure  of  relief  is  due  to  those  pa-  entire  garrisons,  capitulated  to  the  combined  land  and 
triotio  citizens  who  have  borne  private  loss  for  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemv.  The  important  interior 
public  good,  whose  property  in  eixect  has  been  taken  position  of  Jackson  next  fell  into  their  temporary  pos- 
lor  public  use,  though  not  directly  appropriated.  Our  session.  Our  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  post  at  He- 
Government,  bom  ^  the  spirit  of  f^eedom,  and  of  the  lena  was  followed,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  invasion  of 
equality  and  independence  of  the  States^  could  not  Arkansas ;  and  the  retreat  of  our  army  from  Little 
have  survived  a  selfish  or  jealous  disposition,  making  Rock  gave  to  the  enemy  the  control  of  the  importsnt 
each  only  careful  of  its  own  interest  or  safety.  valley  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  fate  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  blessing  of        The  resolute  spirit  of  the  people  soon  rose  superior 

Divine  Providence,  depends  upon  the  harmony,  ener-  to  the  temporary  despondency  naturallv  resulting  from 

gy,  and  unity  of  the  States,    ft  especially  devolves  on  these  reverses.    The  sallant  troops  so  ably  commanded 

youy  their  representatives,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  re-  in  the  States  beyond  Uie  Mississippi  inflicted  repeated 
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defeaii^on  tho  invading  armies  in  Louisiand  and  on  the 
ooast  of  Texas.  Detachments  of  troops  and  active 
bodies  of  partisans  kept  up  so  effective  a  war  on  the 
Mississippi  river  as  practically  to  destroy  its  value  as 
an  avenue  of  commerce. 

The  determined  and  successful  defence  of  Charleston 
against  the  joint  land  and  naval  operations  of  the  ene- 
my afforded  an  inspiring  example  of  our  abilitv  to 
repel  the  attacks  even  of  the  ironclad  fleet,  on  wnich 
they  chiefly  relv,  while  on  the  Northern  frontier  our 
success  was  still  more  marked. 

The  able  commander  who  conducted  the  campaign 
in  y irffiuia  determined  to  meet  the  threatened  advance 
on  Richmond — ^for  which  the  enemy  had  made  long 
and  costly  preparations — ^by  forcing  their  armies  to 
cross  the  rotomac  and  fight  in  defence  of  their  own 
capital  and  homes.  Transferring  the  battle  field  to 
their  own  soil,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  their  rapid 
retreat  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Gettysburg  inflicted  such  severity  of  punishment  as 
disabled  them  from  early  renewal  of  the  campaign  as 
originally  proiected.  Unfortunately,  the  communica- 
tions on  wnich  our  general  relied  for  receiving  his 
supplies  of  munitions  were  interrupted  by  extraordi- 
nary floods,  which  so  swelled  the  Potomac  as  to  render 
impassable  the  fords  by  which  his  advance  had  been 
made,  and  he  was  thus  forced  to  a  withdrawal,  which 
was  conducted  with  deliberation,  after  securing  large 
trains  of  captured  supplies,  and  with  a  constant  but 
unaccepted  tender  of  battle.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  enemy  has  since  made  demonstrations  of  a 
purpose  to  advance,  invariably  followed  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  intrenched  lines  on  the  approach  of  our 
forces. 

The  effective  check  thus  opposed  to  the  advance  of 
invaders  at  all  points  was  such  as  to  afford  hope  of  their 
early  expulsion  from  portions  of  the  territory  previ- 
ously occupied  by  them,  when  the  countnr  was  pain- 
fully surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  the  officer  in 
conimana  of  Cumberland  Gap  had  surrendered  that 
important  and  easily  defensible  pass  without  firing  a 
shot,  upon  the  summons  of  a  force  still  believed  to 
have  been  inadequate  to  its  reduction,  and  when  reen- 
forcements  were  within  supporting  distance  and  had 
been  ordered  to  his  aid.  The  entire  garrison,  including 
the  commander,  being  still  held  as  prisoners  bv  the 
enemy,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation  or  this 
disaster,  which  laid  open  Eastern  Tennessee  and  South- 
western Virginia  to  hostile  operations,  and  broke  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  seat  of  government 
and  Middle  Tennessee.  This  easy  success  of  the  enemy 
was  followed  by  an  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  into 
Georgia^  and  our  army  evacuated  Chattanooga  and 
availeditself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  win-, 
ning  on  the  field  of  Cnickamauga  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victories  of  the  war.  This  signal  de- 
feat of  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  followed  by  his  retreat  into 
Chattanooga,  where  his  imperilled  position  had  the  im- 
mediate enect  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  invasion  at 
other  points,  forcing  the  concentration,  for  his  relief, 
of  larj^e  bodies  of  troops  withdrawn  from  the  armies  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Northern  Virginia.  The 
combined  forces  thus  accumulated  against  us  in  Ten- 
nessee so  greatly  outnumbered  our  army  as  to  encourage 
the  enemy  to  attack.  After  a  long  and  severe  battle, 
in  which  great  camaee  was  inflicted  pn  him,  some  of 
our  troops  inexplicably  abandoned  positions  of  great 
strength,  and  by  a  disorderly  retreat  compelled  the 
commander  to  withdraw  the  forces  elsewhere  success- 
ful, and  finally  to  retire  with  his  whole  army  to  a  posi- 
tion some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  It  is 
believed  that  if  toe  troops  who  yielded  to  the  assault 
had  fought  with  the  valor  which  they  had  displayed  on 

Erevious  occasions,  and  which  was  manifested  in  this 
attle  on  the  other  part  of  the  lines,  the  enemy  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  very  great  slaughter,  and  our 
country  would  have  escaped  Uie  misfortune  and  the 
army  the  mortification  of  the  first  defeat  that  has  re- 
sulted from  misconduct  by  the  troops.  In  the  mean 
time  the  army  of  General  Burn  side  was  driven  from  all 
Us  field  positions  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  forced  to 


retreat  into  its  intrenchments  at  Enoxville,  where  for 
some  weeks  it  was  threatened  with  capture  by  the 
forces  under  General  Longstreet.  No  information  has 
reached  me  of  the  final  result  of  the  operations  of  our 
commander,  though  intelligence  has  arrived  of  his 
withdrawal  from  that  place. 

While,  therefore,  our  success  in  driving  the  enemy 
fW>m  our  soil  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  conii- 
dently  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, his  further  progress  has  been  checked.  If  we 
are  forced  to  regret  losses  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
we  are  not  without  ground  for  congratulation  on  suc- 
cesses in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  On  the  sea  coast  he  is 
exhausted  by  vain  efforts  to  capture  our  ports,  while 
on  the  Northern  frontier  he  has  m  turn  felt  the  pressure 
and  dreads  the  renewal  of  invasion.  The  indomitable 
oourag^e  and  perseverance  of  the  people  in  the  defence 
of  their  homes  have  been  nobly  attested  by  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  have  recently  given  expression 
to  the  popular  sentiment ;  and  like  manifestations  may 
be  anticipated  from  all  the  States.  Whatever  obstinacy 
may  be  displayed  by  the  enemy  in  his  desperate  sacri- 
fices of  money,  life,  and  liberty,  in  the  hope  of  enslaving 
us,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  too  conclusively 
shown  the  superior  endurance  of  those  who  fight  for 
home,  liberty,  and  independence,  to  permit  any  doubc 
of  the  result. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries  since  my  message  in  January  last  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  still  greater  divergence  in 
the  conduct  of  European  nations  from  that  practical 
impartiality  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  neu- 
trality, ana  their  action  in  soiine  cases  has  assumed  a 
character  positively  unfriendly. 

You  have  heretofore  been  informed  that,  by  common 
understanding,  the  initiative  in  all  action  touching  the 
contest  on  this  continent  had  been  left  by  foreign  Pow- 
ers to  the  two  great  maritime  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  Governments  of  these  two  nations  had 
aereed  to  take  no  measures  without  previous  concert. 
The  result  of  these  arrangements  has  therefore  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  either  France  or  England  to  obstruct  at 
pleasure  the  recognition  to  which  the  confederacy  is 

instly  entitled,  or  even  to  prolong  the  continuance  of 
lostilities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  the  policy  of 
either  could  be  promoted  by  the  postponement  of  peace. 
Each,  too,  thus  oecame  possessed  or  great  influence  in 
80  shaping  the  general  exercise  of  neutral  rights  in 
Europe,  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  aiding  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other.  I  referred,  at  your  last  session,  to  some  of 
the  leading  points  in  the  course  pursued  by  professed 
neutrals,  which  betrayed  a  partisan  leaning  to  the  side 
of  our  enemies;  but  events  nave  since  occurred  which 
induce  me  to  renew  the  subject  in  greater  detail  than 
was  then  deemed  necessary.  In  cailinff  to  your  atten- 
tion the  action  of  these  Governments,  1  shall  refer  to 
the  documents  appended  to  President  Lincoln's  mes- 
sages, and  to  their  own  correspondence,  as  disclosing 
the  true  nature  of  their  pMicy  and  the  motives  which 
guided  it.  To  this  course  no  exception  can  be  taken, 
inasmuch  as  our  attention  has  been  invited  to  those 
sources  oflnformation  by  their  official  publication. 

In  May,  1861,  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty informed  our  enemies  that  it  bad  not  **  allowed 
any  other  than  an  intermediate  position  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  States,"  and  assured  them  "that  the 
sympathies  of  this  country  (Great  Britain)  were  rather 
with  the  North  than  with  the  South." 

On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1861,  the  British  Govern- 
ment interdicted  the  use  of  its  ports  *'  to  armed  ships 
and  privateers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,"  with  their  prizes.  Tho 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  ITnited  States  lully  appreci- 
ated the  character  and  motive  of  this  interdiction, 
when  he  observed  to  Lord  Lyons,  who  communicated 
it,  "  that  this  measure,  and  that  of  the  same  character 
which  had  been  adopted  by  France,  would  probably 
prove  a  death  blow  to  Southern  privateering.'' 
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On  the  12th  of  June,  1861,  the  United  States  Minis-  this  expectation  we  have  been  disappointed,  and  that 

ter  in  London  informed  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  not  odIj  have  the  Governments  which  entered  into 

Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  fact  of  his  having  held  mter-  these  airangementB  yielded  to  the  prohibition  against 

views  with  the  commissicmers  of  this  Government  had  commerce  with  us,  which  has  been  dictated  by  the 

given  '*  great  dissatisfaction,"  and,  that  a  protraction  United  States,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  but 

of  this  relation  would  be  viewed  by  the  United  States  that  this  oonceesion  of  their  neutral  rights  to  our  det- 

**  as  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require  some  correspond-  riment,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  bees  claimed, 

ing  action  accordin^y."    In  response  tb  this  intima-  in  intercourse  with  our  enemies,  as  an  evidence  of 

tion,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  assured  the  Minister  that  friendly  feelinff  toward  them.    A  few  extracts  from 

*'  be  bad  no  expectation  of  seeing  them  any  more."  the  correspondence  of  her  Majesty's  Chief  Secretarj 

By  proclamations,  issued  on  the  19th  and  27th  of  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  suffice  to  show  marked 

Apnl,  1861,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  block-  encouragement  to  the  United  States  to  persevere  in 

aoe  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  confederacy,  extending  its  paper  blockade,  and  unmistakable  intimations  that 

from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande,  embracing,  ao>  ber  Majesty's  Government  would  not  contest  its  v«- 

cording  to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  coast  sur-  lidity. 

vey,  a  coast  line  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  On  the  Slst  of  May,  1861,  Earl  Russell  pointed  out 
forty-nine  statute  miles,  on  which  the  number  of  rivers,  to  the  United  States  Minister  in  Ix>ndon,  that  *'the 
bays,  haHi>ors,  inlets,  sounds,  and  passes,  is  one  bun-  blockade  misht  no  doubt  be  made  effective,  consider- 
dred  and  eighty*nine.  The  navv  possessed  by  the  ing  the  small  number  of  harbors  on  the  Southern 
United  States  for  enforcing  this  blockade  was  stated,  coast,  even  though  the  extent  of  three  thousand  miles 
in  the  reports  communicated  by  President  Lincoln  to  were  comprehended  in  terms  of  that  blockade." 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  consist  of  twen-  On  the  Uth  of  January,  1862,  her  Majesty's  Mints- 
ty-four  vessels  of  all  classes  in  commission,  of  which  ter  in  Washington  communicated  to  his  Government^ 
half  were  in  distant  seas.  The  absurditpr  of  the  pre-  that  in  extenuation  of  the  barbarous  attempt  to  de- 
tension  of  such  a  blockade,  in  the  face  of  the  authori-  strov  the  port  of  Charleston  by  sinking  a  stone  fleet 
tative  declaration  of  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals  in  the  harbor,  Mr.  Seward  had  explained  *'  that  the 
made  at  Paris,  in  1856,  was  so  glaring  tnat  the  attempt  Government  of  die  United  States  baa,  last  spring,  with 
was  regarded  as  an  experiment  on  the  forbearance  of  a  navy  veij  little  prepared  for  so  extensive  an  opera- 
neutral  powers,  which  tber  would  promptly  resist,  tion,  undertaken  to  blockade  upward  of  three  thou- 
This  conclusion  was  justifiea  by  the  fact  that  the  Gov-  sand  miles  of  coast.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
ernmentsofFrance  and  Great  firitain  determined  that  reported  that  he  could  stop  up  the  '  large  holes '  by 
it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to  obtain  ftom  both  means  of  his  ships,  but  that  he  could  not  stop  up  the 
belligerents  **  securities  concerning  the  proper  treat-  '  small  ones.*  It  has  been  found  necessary,  therefore, 
ment  of  neutrals."  In  the  instructions  which  "con-  to  close  some  of  the  numerous  small  inlets  by  sinking 
fided  the  negotiation  on  this  matter"  to  the  British  vessels  in  the  channel." 
Consul  at  Charleston,  he  was  informed  that  "the  most  On  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  so  far  from  claiming  the 

Serfect  accord   on  thu  ouestion  exists  between  her     right  of  British  suljects  as  neutrals  to  trade  with  us 

Eajesty's  Government  ana  the  Government  of  the  Em-  as  belligerents,  and  to  disregard  the  blockade  on  tbe 

peror  of  the  French,"  and  these  instructions  were  ao-  ^und  of  this  explicit  confession  by  our  enemy  of  his 

companied  by  a  copy  of  a  despatch  of  the  British  For-  inability  to  render  it  effective,  ber  Majesty's  Secretary 

eign  Office  of  tbe  18th  May,  1861,  stating  that  there  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  claimed  credit  with  tb» 

was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  Great  Britain  United  States  for  triendly  action  in  respecting  it.   His 

and  the  United  States,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  prioci-  lordship  stated  that  "  the  United  States.Govemmeot, 

pies  enunciated  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  declaration  on  the  allegation  of  a  rebellion  pervading  from  nine 

of  Paris,  in  reference  to  blodcades.    Your  predeces-  to  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  have  now,  for  more  than 

sors  of  the  Provisional  Congress  had,  therefore,  no  twelve  months,  endeavored  to  maintain  a  blockade  of 

difficulty  in  proclaiming,  nor  i  in  approving,  the  reso-  three  thousand  miles  of  coast   This  blockade,  kept  up 

lutions  which  abandoned,  in  iavor  of  Great  Britain  irregulartjr,  but,  when  enforced,  enforced  severely,  has 

and  France,  our  right  to  capture  enemy's  property  seriouslv  injured  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 

when  covered  by  the  flags  of  those  Powers.   The  "  se-  United  Kingdom.    Thousands  are  now  obliged  to  re- 

curities"  desired  by  those  Governments  were  under-  sort  to  the  poor  rates  for  subsistence,  owing  to  this 

stood  by  us  to  be  reooired  from  both  belligerents,  blockade,  yet  her  Majesty's  Government  have  never 

Neutrals  were  exposea  on  our  part  to  the  exercise  of  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  obvious  imperfections 
the  belligerent  right  of  capturing  their  vessels  when  .  of  this  blockade,  in  order  to  declare  it  ineffective, 

conveying  tbe  property  of  our  enemies.    They  were  They  have,  to  tbe  loss  and  detriment  of  the  British 

exposed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  interrup-  nation,  scrupniouslv  observed  the  duties  of  Great  Brit- 

tion  in  their  unquestioned  right  of  trading  with  us,  by  ain  toward  a  friendly  state." 

the  declaration  of  the  paper l>lockade  above  referred  Again,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1862,  tbe  same  no- 
te. We  bad  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  ble  eari  asserted  that  the  United  States  were  "  very  far 
groposal  made  to  ns,  nor  to  suspect  that  we  were  to  indeed"  from  being  in  "  a  condition  to  ask  other  na- 
e  the  onlv  parties  bound  by  its  acceptance.  It  is  true  tions  to  assume  that  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  so* 
that  the  instructions  of  the  neutral  Powers  informed  itTled  Confederate  States  is  effectively  blockaded." 
their  agents  that  it  was  "essential  under  present  cir-  When,  in  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  obligations  of 
cumstances  that  they  should  act  with  great  caution,  in  tbe  British  nation  to  adhere  to  the  pledge  made  by 
order  to  avoid  raising  the  question  orthe*recognition  their  Government  at  Paris,  in  1856,  and  renewed  to 
of  the  new  confederation,"  and  that  the  understand-  this  confederacy  in  1861,  and  of  these  repeated  and 
ing  on  the  subject  did  not  assume,  for  that  reason,  the  explicit  avowals  of  the  imperfection,  irregularity,  and 
shape  of  a  formal  convention.  But  it  was  not  deemed  inefficiency  of  the  pretended  blockade  ofour  coast,  I 
just  by  us  to  decline  the  arrangement  on  this  ^und,  directed  our  Commissioner  at  London  to  call  upon  the 
as  little  more  than  ninety  days  had  elapsed  since  the  British  Government  to  redeem  its  promise,  and  to  with- 
arrivd  of  our  commissioners  in  Europe,  and  neutral  hold  its  moral  aid  and  sanction  from  the  flagrant  viola- 
nations  were  feiriy  entitled  to  a  reasonable  dela^r  in  tion  of  public  law  committed  by  our  enemies,  we  were 
acting  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  and  which,  informed  that  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  re- 
from  their  point  of  view,  presented  difficulties  that  we,  gard  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  as  having 
perhaps,  did  not  fully  appreciate.  Certain  it  is  that  been  otherwise  than  "  practically  eflective,"  in  FetP 
theaotionof  this  Government  on  the  occasion,  and  the  ruary,  1862,  and  that  *'the  manner  in  which  it  has 
faithful  peiforroance  of  its  own  engagements,  have  since  been  enforced  gives  to  neutral  Governments  no 
been  sucn  as  to  entitle  it  to  expect  on  the  part  of  those  excuse  for  asserting  that  the  blockade  has  not  been  ef- 
who  nought  in  their  own  interests  a  mutual  under-  fectually  roaintainM."  We  were  further  informed, 
standing,  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  their  own  when  we  insisted  that,  by  the  terms  of  agreement,  no 
promises.    I  feel  constrained  to  inform  you  that  in  blockade  was  to  be  considered  effective  unless  *'  suffi' 
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etent  really  to  preyent  acocM  to  oar  cout,^  that  the 
declaration  of  Paris  was,  in  truth,  directed  against 
blockades  not  sustained  by  any  actnal  force,  or  sus- 
tained by  a  notoriously  inadequate  force,  sttcn  as  the 
occastonal  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  offing,  or 
the  like. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  mode  of  construing  an 
agreement,  so  as  to  make  its  terms  mean  almost  the  re^ 
verse  of  what  tiiey  plainly  conveyed,  could  be  consid- 
ered otherwise  tlian  as  a  notification  of  the  refusal  of 
the  British  GoTernment  to  remain  bound  b^  its  agree- 
ment, or  longer  to  respect  those  articles  of  the  oeela- 
ration  of  Paris  which  bad  been  repeatedly  denonuced 
by  British  statesmen,  and  had  been  characterized  bv 
£arl  Russell  as  "very  imprudent"  and  "most  unsat- 
isfactory." 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
British  Ministry  haw  been  actuated  in  tbeir  conduct, 
it  would  be  completely  dissipated  by  the  distinct 
avowals  and  explanations  contained  in  the  published 
speech  recently  made  by  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  commenting  on  the  remonstran- 
ces of  this  €k>vemment  fl|ffainst  the  countenance  given 
to  an  ineffective  blocka^,  the  following  language  is 
used :  "  It  is  said  we  have,  contrary  to  the  declarations 
of  Paris,  contrary  to  international  law,  permitted  the 
blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  American  coast 
It  is  anite  true  we  did  so,  and  the  presumable  cause  of 
complaint  is  quite  true,  that,  although  the  blockade  is 
kept  up  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ships,  yet  these 
shipd  were  sent  into  the  United  States  navy  in  a  hurry, 
ana  are  ill  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  did  not  keep  up, 
so  completely  and  effectively  as  was  required,  an  effec- 
tive blockade." 

This  unequivocal  confession  of  violation,  both  of 
agreement  with  us  and  of  international  law,  is  defend- 
ed on  grounds  the  validity  of  which  we  submit  with 
confidence  to  the  candid  judgment  of  mankind. 

These  grounds  are  thus  stated :  **  Still,  looking  at 
the  law  of  nations,  it  was  a  blockade  we,  as  a  great 
belligerent  Power,  in  former  times,  should  have  ac- 
knowledged. We,  ourselves,  had  a  blockade  of  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  miles,  and  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  we  were  bound  in  justice  to  the  Federal  States  of 
America  to  acknowledge  that  blockade.  But  there 
was  another  reason  which  weighed  with  me.  Our 
people  were  suffering  severely  for  the  want  of  that 
material  which  was  tne  main  staff  of  their  industry, 
and  it  was  a  question  of  self-interest  whether  we 
should  not  break  the  blockade.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
the  men  of  England  would  have  been  forever  innimous 
if,  for  the  sake  of  tbeir  own  Interest,  they  had  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  and  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
these  slaveholdtng  Stites  of  America  agamst  the  Fed- 
eral States." 

In  the  second  of  these  reasons  our  rights  are  not  in- 
volved ;  althoogh  it  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
the  conduct  of  Qovemments  nas  not  heretofore,  to  ray 
knowledge,  been  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  in- 
famous to  assert  their  rights  whenever  the  invasion  of 
those  rights  creates  severe  suffering  among  their  peo- 
ple, ana  injuriously  affects  great  interests.  But  the  in- 
timation that  relations  with  these  States  would  be  dis- 
creditable, because  they  are  slaveholding,  wonld  pro- 
bably have  been  omitted  if  the  official  personage  who 
has  published  it  to  the  worid  had  remembered  that 
these  States  were,  when  colonies,  made  slaveholding 
by  the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  dependencies  they  were,  and  whose  interests  in 
the  slave  trade  were  then  supposed  to  require  that  her 
colonies  should  be  made  slaveholding. 

But  the  other  ground  stated  is  of  a  very  grave  char- 
acter. It  asserts  that  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
bv  Great  Britain  in  18C7,  when  that  Government  de- 
clared a  paper  blockade  of  two  thousand  miles  of  coast 
(a  violation  then  defended  by  her  courts  and  jurists  on 
the  sole  ground  that  her  action  was  retaliatory )» affords 
a  justification  for  a  similar  outrage  on  neutral  rights 
by  the  United  States  in  1861,  for  which  no  palliation 
can  be  suggested,  and  that  Great  Britain  "  is  bound 
in  justice  to  the  Federal  States,'*  to  make  return  for  the 


war  waged  aeainst  her  by  the  United  States,  in  resUit- 
ance  of  ner  illegal  blockade  of  1807,  by  an  acquiescence 
in  the  Federal  illegal  blockade  of  1861.  The  moetalarm- 
inf[  feature  in  this  statement  is  its  admission  of  a  just 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  require  of 
Great  Britain,  during  this  war,  a  disregard  of  the  re- 
cognized principles  of  modem  public  law,  and  of  her 
own  compacts,  whenever  any  questionable  ctmduct  of 
Great  Bntain  **  hi  former  times"  can  be  cited  as  a  pre- 
cedent It  is  not  inconsistent  with  respect  and  aamt- 
ratiou  for  ihe  great  people  whose  Government  have 
given  us  this  warning,  to  suggest  that  their  history, , 
like  that  of  mankind  m  genertu,  offers  exceptional  in- 
stances of  indefensible  conduct "  in  former  times,"  and 
we  may  well  deny  the  morality  of  violating  recent  en- 
gagements  through  deference  to  the  evil  precedents  of 
uie  past 

After  defending  in  the  manner  just  stated  the  course 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  block- 
ade, her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  takes  care  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  further  purpose  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  our  purchase  of  vessels  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  supplying  our  enemies  with  rifles  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  states  the  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  furtherance  of  this  design.    He 

gives  to  the  United  States  tiie  assurance  that  he  will 
o  in  their  favor  not  only  "  everytiiing  that  the  Law  of 
cations  requires,  everything  that  the  present  Foreign 
Enlistment  act  requires,"  but  that  he  will  ask  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament "  to  further  measurea  that  her  Maj- 
esty's ministers  may  still  add."  This  language  is  so  un- 
mistakably an  official  exposition  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  our  affairs^  that 
the  duty  imposed  on  me  by^  the  Constitution,  of  giving 
you,  fh>m  time  to  time,  '*  information  of  the  state  of 
the  oottfederacv,"  would  not  have  been  performed  if  I 
had  failed  to  place  it  distinctly  beCbre  you. 

I  refer  you  for  fuller  details  on  this  whole  subject  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  State  Department,  which 
accompanies  this  Message.  The  facts  which  I  have 
briefly  narrated  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  neutrality  professed 
in  this  war.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  appnse  you  to 
what  extent  the  Government  of  France  shares  the 
views  so  unreservedly  avowed  by  that  of  Great  Britain, 
DO  published  correspondence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  having  been  received.  No  public 
protest  or  opposition,  however,  has  been  made  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty  against  d)e  prohibition  to  trade  with 
us,  imposed  on  French  citisens  by  the  paper  blockade 
of  the  United  States,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  his  part  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  British  Government  to  a  course 
of  action  more  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  public 
law.  and  with  the  demands  of  justice  toward  us. 

The  partiality  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  favor 
of  our  enemies  has  been  further  evinced  in  the  marked 
difference  of  its  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase 
of  supplies  by  the  two  belligerents.  This  oifference 
has  been  conspicuous  since  the  very  commencement 
of  the  war.  As  eariy  as  the  1st  May,  1861,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  in  Washington  was  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  sent 
agents  to  England,  and  that  others  would  go  to  France, 
to  purchase  arms,  and  this  fact  was  communicated  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  interposed  no  objec- 
tion. Tet  in  October  of  the  same  year,  Eari  Russell 
entertained  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  Minis* 
ter  in  London,  that  the  Confederate  States  were  im- 
porting contraband  of  war  from  the  island  of  Nassau, 
directed  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  obtained  a  report 
from  the  authorities  of  the  island  denying  the  allega- 
tions, which  report  was  enclosed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
received  by  him  as  satisfactory  evidence  to  dissipate 
'*  the  suspicion  naturally  thrown  upon  the  authorities 
of  Nassau  by  that  unwarrantable  act"  So,  too,  when 
the  Confederate  Government  purchased  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  a  neutral  country  (ana  with  strict  observance 
both  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  municipal  law  of 
Great  Britain),  vessels  which  were  subsequently  anved 
and  commissione<||a8  vessels  of  war  after  they  h»^ 
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been  far  removed  fhm  English  waters,  the  British 
Government,  in  violation  of  its  own  laws,  and  in  defer> 
ence  to  the  inoportanate  demands  of  the  United  States, 
made  an  ineTOctual  attempt  to  seize  one  vessel,  and 
did  actuallj  seize  and  detain  another  which  touched  at 
the  island  of  Nasaan,  on  her  waj  to  a  Confederate  port, 
and  subjected  her  to  an  unfounded  prosecution,  at  the 
verj  time  when  cargoes  of  munitions  of  war  were  be- 
ing openly  shipped  from  British  ports  to  New  York,  to 
be  used  in  warfare  against  us.  Even  now  the  public 
journals  bring  intelligence  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  seizure,  in  a  British  port,  of  two 
vessels,  on  ^e  suspicion  that  tbev  may  have  been  sold 
to  this  Government,  and  that  thej  may  be  hereafter 
armed  and  equipped  in  our  service,  while  British  sub- 
jects are  engagea  in  Ireland  hj  tens  of  thousands  to 
proceed  to  tlie  United  States  for  warfare  against  the 
confederacy,  in  de6ance  both  of  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  the  express  terms  of  the  British  statutes,  and  are 
transported  in  British  ships,  without  an  effort  of  con* 
cealmcnt,  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be 
armed  with  rifles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
be  employed  against  our  people  in  a  war  of  conquest. 
No  royal  prerogative  is  invoked,  no  executive  interfe- 
rence is  interposed  against  this  flagrant  breach  of 
municipal  and  international  law,  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies,  while  strained  constructions  are  placed  on 
existing  statute,  new  enactments  proposed,  and  qoes* 
tionable  expedients  devised,  for  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  purchase  by  this  Government  of  vessels  that 
are  useless  for  belligerent  purposes,  unless  hereafter 
armed  and  equipped  outside  of  the  neutral  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain. 

For  neariy  three  years  this  Government  has  exercised 
unquestioned  jurisdiction  over  many  millions  of  will* 
iug  and  united  people.  It  has  met  and  defeated  vast 
armies  of  invaders,  who  have  in  vain  sought  its  sub- 
version. Supported  b^  the  confldence  and  affection 
of  its  citizens,  the  conrederacy  has  lacked  no  element 
which  distinguishes  an  independent  nation,  according 
to  the  principles  of  public  law.  Its  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  iudicial  departments, each inits  sphere,  have 
performed  their  appropriate  functions  with  a  regular- 
ity as  undisturbea  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
the  whole  energies  of  the  people  have  been  developed 
in  the  orj^uization  of  vast  armies,  while  their  rights 
and  liberties  have  rested  secure  under  the  protection 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  This  confederacy  is  either  in- 
dependent or  it  is  a  dependency  of  the  United  States, 
for  no  other  earthly  power  claims  the  right  to  govern 
it.  Without  one  historic  fact  on  which  tne  pretension 
can  rest,  without  one  line  or  word  of  treaty  or  cove« 
nant,  which  can  give  color  to  title,  the  United  States 
have  asserted,  and  the  British  Government  has  chosen 
to  concede,  that  these  sovereign  States  are  dependen- 
cies of  the  Government  which  is  administered  at  Wash- 
in^on.  Great  Britain  has  accordingly  entertained 
with  that  Government  the  closest  ana  most  intimate 
relations,  while  refusing  on  its  demand  ordinary  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  us,  and  has,  under  arrangements 
made  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  denied 
our  just  claim  Af  admission  into  tbe  family  of  nations, 
but  interposed  a  passive  though  effectual  bar  to  tlie 
acknowledgment  .of  «ur  rights  by  other  Powers.  So 
soon  as  it  nad  become  apparent,  by  the  declarations 
of  the  British  ministers,  in  the  debates  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  July  lost,  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
was  determined  to  persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  of 
policy  which,  under  professions  of  neutrality,  had  be- 
come subservient  to  the  desip^s  of  oureaemv,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  recall  the  commissioners  formerly  accred- 
ited to  that  court,  and  the  correspondence  on'  the  sub- 
ject is  submitted  to  you. 

It  is  due  to  vou  and  to  our  country  that  this  full 
statement  should  be  made  of  the  just  groflnds  which 
exist  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  unfortu- 
natelv  without  adequate  remedy  for  tbe  injustice  under 
which  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, at  a  juncture  when  our  entire  i-esources  are  ab- 
sorbed in  tbe  defence  of  our  Uves,iiberties,  and  inde- 


pendence, against  an  enemy  possessed  of  greatljr  supe- 
rior numbers  and  material  resources.  Claiming  no 
favor,  desiring  no  aid,  conscious  of  our  own  abihty  to 
defend  our  own  rights  against  the  utmost  efforts  of 
an  infuriated  foe,  we  had  thought  it  not  extravagant 
to  expect  that  assistance  would  be  withheld  from  our 
enemies,  and  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations  would 
be  marked  by  a  genuine  impartiality  iietween  the  Ixd- 
ligerents.  It  was  not  supposed  that  a  professed  neu- 
trality would  be  so  conducted  as  to  justify  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  British  nation  in  explaining,  in  cor- 
respondence with  our  enemies,  how  "the  impartial 
observance  of  neutral  obligations  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  has  thns  been  exceedingly  advantageoos 
to  the  cause  of  the  more  powerful  of  The  two  contend- 
ing parties."  The  British  Government  may  deem  this 
war  a  favorable  occasion  for  establishing,  by  tbe  tem- 
porary sacrifice  of  their  neutral  rights,  a  precedent 
which  shall  justify  the  future  exercise  of  those  extreme 
belligerent  pretensions  that  their  naval  power  renders 
80  formidable.  The  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  tacit 
assent  of  European  Governments  to  a  line  of  conduct 
which  ignores  tbe  obligations  of  the  declarations  of 
Paris,  and  treats  that  instrument  rather  as  a  theoretical 
exposition  of  principles  than  a  binding  agreement, 
may  be  considered  by  tbe  British  minisUy  as  justify- 
ing them  in  seeking  a  great  advantage  for  their  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  ours.  But  we  cannot  per- 
mit, without  protest,  the  assertion  that  international 
law  or  morals  regard  as  "  impartial  neutrality  "  con- 
duct avowed  to  t)e  **  exceedingly  ad?antageoiis"  io 
one  of  the  bellifferents. 

I  have  stateathat  we  are  without  adequate  remedy 
against  the  injustice  under  which  we  aofier.  There 
are  but  two  measures  that  seem  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  relations  with  neutral  Powers. 
One  is,  to  imitate  the  wrong  of  which  we  complain,  to 
retaliate  by  the  declaration  of  a  paper  blockade  of  tbe 
coast  of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  capture  all  neutral 
vessels  tradine  with  their  ports,  that  oar  cruisers  can 
intercept  on  the  high  seas.  This  measure  I  cannot 
recommend.  It  is  true  that,  in  so  doing,  we  should 
but  follow  the  precedents  set  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  British 
orders  in  council  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  cen- 
tury. But  it  roust  be  rememberra  that  we,  ourselves, 
protested  against,  those  very  measures  as  signal  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations,  and  declared  the  attempts 
to  excuse  them,  on  tbe  ground  of  their  being  retaliato- 
ry, utterly  insignificant.  Those  blockades  are  now 
quoted  by  writers  on  public  law,  as  a  standing  re- 
proach on  the  good  name  of  the  nations  who  were  be- 
trayed by  temporary  exasperation  into  wrong  doine, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  errors  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  as  examples  to  be  followed. 

The  other  measure  is  not  open  to  this  objection. 
The  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  which 
provides  "  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,"  was  a  new 
concession  by  belligerents  in  favor  of  neutrals,  and  not 
simply  the  enunciation  of  an  acknowledged  precx- 
istinff  rule,  like  the  fourth  article,  which  referred  to 
blockades.  To  this  concession  we  bound  ourselves  by 
the  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
took  the  shape  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  pre* 
decessors  on  tbe  13th  of  August,  lb61.  The  consid- 
eration tendered  us  for  that  concession  has  been  with- 
held. We  have,  therefore,  the  undeniable  right  to 
refuse  longer  to  remain  boimd  by  a  compact  which  the 
other  party  refuses  to  fulfil.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  war  is  but  temporary,  and  that  we  desire  that 
peace  shall  be  permanent.  Tbe  future  policy  of  the 
confederacy  must  ever  be  to  uphold  neutral  rights  to 
their  full  extent.  Tbe  principles  of  the  declaration  of 
Paris  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  as  more 
just,  more  humane,  and  more  consonant  with  modern 
civilization  than  those  belligerent  pretensions  which 
ffreat  naval  Powers  have  heretofore  sought  to  intro- 
duce into  the  maritime  code.  To  forego  our  undeni- 
able riffbt  to  the  exercise  of  those  pretensions  is  a  pol- 
icy higher,  worthier  of  us  and  our  cause,  than  to  re- 
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voke  oar  adhesion  to  principlm  that  we  approTo.    Let  habited  by  manj  millions  of  people,  whose  birthright 

onr  hope  for  redreia  rest  rather  on  a  returning  sense  of  freedom  is  dearer  to  them  tban  life.    A  long  ex- 

of  jastice  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  great  people  to  eroption  from  direct  taxation  by  the  General  Goveiii* 

the  oonseioasneis  that  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  ment,  has  created  an  aversion  to  its  raising  revenue 

onght  rather  to  be  made  a  reason  for  forbearance  of  by  any  other  means  than  by  duties  on  imports,  and  it 

advantage  than  an  occasion  for  the  nnfriendly  conduct  was  supposed  that  those  duties  would  be  ample  for 

of  which  we  make  just  complaint.  current  peace  expenditures,  while  the  means  for  con- 

The  events  of  the  last  year  hare  produced  impor.  ducting  the  war  could  be  raised  almost  exclusively  by 

tant  cbiDges  in  the  condition  of  our  southern  neigh-  the  use  of  the  public  credit. 

bor.    The  occupation  oi  the  capital  of  Mexico  by  the  The  first  action  of  the  Provisional  Congress  was, , 

French  army,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  therefore,  confined  to  passing  a  tariff  law,  aud  to  rais- 

government  followed  by  a  radical  chan^  in  the  con-  ing  a  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  by  loan,  with  a 

stitntion  of  the  country,  have  excited  lively  interest,  pledge  of  a  small  export  duty  on  cotton  to  provide  for 

Although  preferring  our  own  ^vemment  and  institu*  the  ademption  of  the  debt. 

tSons  to  those  of  omet  countnes,  we  can  have  no  die-  At  its  second  sessiou,  war  was  declared  .to  exist  he- 
position  to  contest  the*exercise  by  them  of  the  same  tween  the  confederacy  and  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
right  of  self-government  which  we  assert  for  ourselves,  vision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  twenty  millioos  of 
ir the  Mexican  people  prefer  a  monarchy  to  a  nepub*  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  and  for  borrowing  thirty 
lio,  it  is  our  plain  duty  cneerfuUy  to  acquiesce  in  their  millions  of  dollars  on  bonds.  The  tariff  was  revised, 
decision,  ana  to  evince  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest  and  preparatory  measures  taken  to  enable  Congress  to 
in  their  prosperity.  If,  however,  the  Mexicans  prefer  levy  internal  taxation  at  its  succeeding  session.  These 
maintaining  their  former  institutions,  we  have  no  rea-  laws  were  passed  in  May,  and  the  States  of  Virginia, 
son  to  apprehend  any  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  having 
of  their  choice.  The  jEmperor  of  the  French  has  sol-  joined  the  confederacy,  the  Congress  adjourned  to 
emnly  disclaimed  any  purpose  to  impose  on  Mexico  a  meet  in  the  city  of  Ricnmond,  in  the  following  month 
form  of  government  not  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  and  of  July. 

the  eminent  personage  to  whom  the  throne  has  been  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  your  predecessors  in 

tendered  declines  its  acceptance,  unless  the  offer  be  Richmond  at  their  third  session,  near  the  end  of  July, 

sanctioned  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.    In  either  1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  developed 

event,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  oon-  in  his  messa^  the  purpose  "to  make  the  contest  a 

tinuanoe  of  those  peaceful  relations  which  have  been  short  and  decisive  one,"  and  had  called  on  Congress 

maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  even  a  large  develop-  for  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  four  hundred  mil- 

ment  of  the  commerce  already  existing  to  the  mutual  lions  of  dollars.    The  Congress  had  exceeded  the  exe- 

ad  vantage  of  the  two  countries.  entire  recommendation,  and  had  authorized  the  levy  of 

It  has  oeen  found  necessary  since  your  adjournment  half  a  million  of  volunteers,  besides  largely  increasing 

to  take  action' on  the  subject  of  certain  foreign  consuls  the  regular  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

within  the  confederacy.    The  nature  of  this  action.  The  necessity  thus  first  became  urgent  that  a  financial 

and  the  reaeons  on  which  it  was  based,  are  so  fully  scheme  should  be  devised  on  a  basis  sufficiently  large 

exhibited  in  the  correspondence  of  the  State  Depart-  for  the  vast  proportions  of  the  contest  with  which  we 

ment,  which  is  transmitted  to  you,  that  no  additional  were  threatened.    Knowing  that  the  struggle,  instead 

comment  is  required.  of  being  "  short  and  decisive,"  would  be  mdefinite  in 

In  connection  with  this  subfect  of  our  relatioiyi  with  duration,  and  could  only  end  when  the  United  States 

foreign  countries,  it  is  deemed  opportune  to  communi-  should  awaken  from  th^ir  delusion  of  conquest,  a  per- 

cate  my  views  in  reference  to  the  treaties  made  by  the  manent  system  was  i*equiied,  fully  adapted  to  the  great 

Government  of  the  United  States  at  a  date  anterior  to  exigencies  before  us. 

our  separation,  and  which  were  consequently  binding  Tne  plan  devised  bj  Congress  at  that  time  was 
on  us  as  well  as  on  foreign  Powers  when  the  separa-  based  on  the  theory  of  issuing  Treasury  notes,  conver' 
tion  took  effect  It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  enter-  tible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into  eight  per  cent, 
ing  into  such  arrangements  as  the  chanse  in  our  gov-  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  payable  in  coin, 
emment  had  made  necessary,  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  and  it  was  correctly  assumed  that  any  tendency  to  de- 
to  send  commissioners  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  predation  that  might  arise  from  over  issue  of  the  cnr- 
tering  into  the  ne^tiattons  proper  to  nx  the  relative  rency,  would  be  checked  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  those  treaties,  the  holder^s  right  to  fund  the  notes  at  a  liberal  inter- 
As  this  tender  on  our  part  has  been  declined,  as  for-  est,  payable  in  specie.  This  system  depended  for  suc- 
eign  nations  have  refused  us  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  cess  on  the  continued  ability  of  Government  to  pay 
to  which  we  were  parties,  they  certainly  have  ceased  the  interest  in  specie;  and  means  were,  therefore,  pro- 
to  be  binding  on  us,  and,  in  my  opinion,  our  relations  vided  for  that  purpose  in  the  law  authorizing  the  is- 
with  European  nations  are,  therefore,  now  controlled  sues.  An  internal  tax,  termed  a  war  tax,  was  levied, 
exclusively  by  the  general  rules  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  revenue  from 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  imports,  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  object  designed, 
apply  solely  to  treaty  obligations  toward  foreign  Gov-  This  scheme  required  for  its  operation  that  our  com- 
ernments,  and  have  no  recerence  to  the  rights  of  indi-  merce  with  foreign  nations  should  not  be  suspended, 
viduals.  It  was  not  to  1^  anticipated  that  such  suspension 

Thestateef  the  public  finances  is  such  as  to  demand  would  be  permitted  otherwise  tban  by  an  effcctivo 

Jrour earliest  and  most  earnest  attention.    I  need  hard-  blockade:  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  block- 

y  say  that  a  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  ade  "sufficient  really  to  prevent  access"  to  our  eutiro 

present  condition  or  the  currency  is  necessary  to  the  coast  could  be  maintaindl^. 

successful  performance  of  the  functions  of  government.  We  had  the  means,  therefore  (if  neutral  nations 

Fortunately,  the  resonrcesof  our  country  are  so  ample,  had  not  combined  to  aid  our  enemies  by  the  sanction 

and  the  spirit  of  our  people  so  devoted  to  its  cause,  of  an  illegal  prohibition  on  their  commerce),  to  secure 

that  they  are  ready  to  make  any  necessary  contribu-  the  receipt  into  the  Treasury  of  coin  sufficient  to  pay 

tion.    Relief  is  thus  entirely  within  our  reach,  if  we  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  thus  maintain  the  Treas- 

have  the  wisdom  to  legislate  in  such  manner  as  to  ren*  ury  notes  at  rates  nearly  equal  to  par  in  specie.    So 

der  available  the  means  at  our  disposal.  long  as  the  interest  continued  to  be  thus  paid  with  the 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  were  far  from  reserve  of  coin  preexisting  in  our  couutry,  expcri- 

anticipating  the  magnitude  and  dnnition  of  the  strog-  enoe  sustained  the  expectations  of  those  who  devised 

gle  in  which  we  were  engaged.    The  most  sagacious  the  system.    Thus,  on  the  1st  of  the  following  Deccm- 

loresight  could  not  have  predicted  that  the  passions  her,  coin  had  only  reached  a  premium  of  about  twenty 

of  the  Northern  people  would  lead  them  blindly  to  the  per  cent.,  although  it  had  already  become  apparent 

sscrifice  of  life,  treasure,  and  liberty,  in  so  vain  a  hope  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  threatened  with 

as  that  of  subjugating  thirteen  independent  States,  in-  permanent  suspension  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  neu« 
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tral  nations,  and  that  the  necesBaiy  reanlt  must  be  the  which  you  soughi  to  raacb,  so  far  as  was  iinietiQaMe^ 

exhaustion  of  our  specie  resenre.    Wheat,  in  the  be-  every  reaooroe  of  the  conntiy,  except  the  capital  in- 

S'nning  of  the  year  1862,  was  selling  at  one  dollar  and  rested  in  real  estate  and  slaves,  ana  by  means  of  an 

irty  cents  per  bushel,  not  exceeding,  therefore,  its  income  tax  and  a  tax  in  kind  on  the  produce  of  the 

average  price  in  time  of  peace.    The  other  agrioultu-  soil,  as  well  as  by  licenses  on  business  occupations 

ral  products  of  the  country  were  at  similar  moderate  and  professions,  to  command  reaonrces  sufficient  for 

rates,  thus  indicating  that  there  was  no  excess  of  cir-  the  wants  of  the  country.   But  a  very  large  proportion 

eolation,  and  that  the  rate  of  premium  on  specie  was  of  these  resources  could  only  be  made  available  at  the 

heightened  by  the  exceptional  causes  which  tended  to  close  of  the  present  and  the  commencement  tf  the  en- 

.  its  exhaui^ion  without  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  suing  year,  while  thointervenhug  exigencies  permitted 

supply.  no  delay.    In  this  state  of  affiurs,  snperinduead  almost 

This  review  of  the  policy  of  your  predecessors  is  unavoidably  by  tike  fortunes  of  the  war  in  which  we 

given  in  justice  to  them,  and  it  exhibits  the  condition  >  are  engaged,  %h%  issues  of  Treasary  notes  have  been 

of  the  finances  at  the  date  when  the  permanent  Oov-  inoreaMd  until  tiie  cuirencv  in  eircolation  amounts  to 

emment  was  cruised.  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollara,  or  naore 

In  the  mean  time,  the  popnlar  aversion  to  internal  than  threefold  the  amount  roqvii^d  by  the  business  of 

taxation  bjr  the  General  Government  had  influenced  the  country. 

the  legislation  of  the  several  States,  and  in  onlv  three        I  need  not  enlam  upon  the  evil  effects  of  this  oon- 

of  them — South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas>-  dition  of  things.    They  are  unfortunately  but  too  ap- 

were  the  taxes  actually  collected  from  the  people.   The  parent    In  edition  to  the  difficulty  presented  to  the 

quotas  devolving  upon  the  remaining  States  had  been  necessary  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  effi- 

raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  State  Treasary  notes,  oient  conduct  of  the  war,  the  most  deplorable  of  all  its 

and  the  public  debt  of  the  country  was  thus  actually  results  is  undovbtedly  its  corrupting  influence  on  the 

increased  instead  of  being  diminished  by  the  taatation  morals  of  the  people.  The  possession  of  large  amoants 

imposed  by  Congress.  of  Treasury  notes  has  naturally  led  to  a  desire  for  in- 

Neither  at  the  first  nq^  second  session  of  the  pres-  irestment,  and  with  a  constantly  increaaing  volnme  of 

ent  Congress  were  means  provided  by  taxation  for  enrrency,  there  baa  been  an  equally  constant  increase 

maintaining  the  Government,  the  legislation  being  of  price  m  all  olgectoof  investment.    The  effect  has 

confined  to  authorizing  further  sales  or  bonds  and  is-  stimulated  purchase  by  the  apparent  certainty  of  pvof- 

Bues  of  Treasury  notes.     Although  repeated  effi>rts  it,  and  a  spirit  of  speculation  haa  thus  been  fostered, 

were  made  to  frame  a  proper  system  of^ taxation,  yon  which  haa  so  debasing  an  influence  and  such  ruinoos 

were  confronted  with  an  obstacle  which  did  not  exist  consequences  that  it  is  our  highest  doty  to  remove  the 

for  your  predecessors,  and  which  created  grave  em-  cause,  and  no  measures  directed  to  that  end  can  be  too 

barrassment   in   devising   any  scheme  of  taxation,  prompt  or  too  stringent. 

JLbout  two  thirds  of  the  entire  taxable  property  of        fiererting  to  the  constitutional  provisions  already 

the  Confederate  States  consists  of  lands  and  slaves,  cited,  the  ouestion  recurs  whether  it  be  possible  to  ex- 

The  general  power  of  taxation  vested  in  Consress  by  ecnte  the  duty  of  apportioning  taxation  m  aooonUoee 

the  provisional  constitution  (which  was  to  lie  only  with  the  oensus  ordered  to  be  made  as  a  basis.    So 

temporary  in  its  operation)  was  not  restricted  by  any  long  as  this  appeared  to  be  practicable,  none  can  deny 

other  condition  than  that  *'  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex-  the  proprietv  of  your  course  in  abstaining  from  tfaie 

cises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  States  of  the  imposition  or  direct  taxes,  till  you  oould  exercise  the 

confederacy."    But  the  permanent  constitution,  sane-  power^in  the  precise  mode  pointed  ont  by  the  torme  of 

tioning  the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  the  fundamental  law.    But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 

ought  to  rest  on  the  same  basis,  specially  provides  that  manv  duties  imposed  by  the  constitution  which  depend 

*'  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  for  their  fulfilment  on  the  undisturbed  pesseasi<m  of  • 

among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  the  territoiy  within  which  tbev  are  to  be  performed. 

nomTOrs,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  The  same  instrument  which  orders  a  oensus  to  be  made 

whole  number  of  free  persons— including  those  bound  in  all  the  States  imposes  the  duty  on  the  confoderac^ 

to  service  for  a  term  or  years,  and  excluding  Indians  **  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  ofgov- 

not  taxed— three  fifths  of  all  slaves."  ernment."    It  enjoins  on  us  *'  to  protect  each  Sate 

It  was  further  ordered  that  a  census  should  be  made  from  invasion,"  and  while  declaring  that  its  great  ob- 

within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con-  jeets  and  purposes  are  **  to  establish  justice,  insure do- 

fress,  and  that  "  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  roestio  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
e  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumer-  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  it  confera  the  means 
ation  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken."  and  thereby  imposes  on  us  the  paramount  duty  of  ef- 
It  is  plain  that,  under  these  provisions,  capitation  footing  its  intent,  by  '*  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  du- 
and  direct  taxes  must  be  levied  in  proportion  to  the  ties,  imposts,  and  excises  necessary  to  pay  the  debts, 
census,  when  made.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  duty  is  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  cany  on  the  Gov- 
imposed  on  Congress  to  provide  for  making  a  census  emment  of  the  Confederate  Statea." 
prior  to  the  22d  of  February,  1865.  It  may  further  be  None  would  pretend  that  the  constitution  is  violated 
stated  that,  according  to  the  received  conatroction  of  because,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  hostile  armies, 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  (a  constraction  we  are  unable  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  Gov- 
acqniesced  in  for  upward  of  sixty  years),  taxes  on  emment  to  those  States  or  portions  of  Stetes  now  tern- 
lands  and  slaves  are  direct  taxes,  and  the  conclusion  porarily  held  by  the  enemy,  and  as  little  justice  would 
seems  necessarily  that,  in  repeating,  without  modifica-  there  l>e  in  imputing  blame  for  the  failure  to  make  the 
tion,  in  our  constitution,  this  language  of  the  Consti-  census,  when  that  failure  is  attributable  to  causes  not 
tution  of  1787,  our  convention  intended  to  attach  to  it  foreseen  by  the  autboraof  the  constitution,  and  beyond 
the  meaning  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  and  our  coatroi.  The  general  intent  of  our  constitutimial 
uninterru|1ted  acquiescence.  So  long  as  there  seemed  charter  is  unquestionably  that  the  property  of  the 
to  be  a  probability  of  being  able  to  carry  out  these  country  is  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  in  their  entirety,  and  in  common  defence,  and  the  special  mode  provided  for 
con  form  itv  with  the  intentions  of  its  aothore,  there  levying  this  tax  is  impracticable  from  unforeseen  cans- 
was  an  obvious  difficulty  in  framing  any  system  of  es.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  our  primary  dnty  to  execute 
taxation.  A  law  which  should  exempt  from  the  bur-  the  genera^  intent  expreased  by  the  terms  of  the  in- 
den  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  country,  would  strnment  which  we  have  sworn  to  obey,  and  we  oan- 
be  as  unfair  to  the  owners  of 'the  remaining  third  as  not  excuse  ourselves  for  the  failure  to  fulfil  this  obli- 
it  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  gation  on  the  ground  that  we  are  unable  to  perform  it 
the  public  service.  The  urgency  of  the  need  was  such,  in  the  precise  mode  pointed  out.  Whenever  it  shall 
however,  that,  afler  very  great  embarrassment,  and  be  possible  to  execute  our  duty  in  all  its  parts,  we 
more  than  three  months  of  assiduous  labor,  you  sue-  must  do  so  in  exact  compliance  with  the  whole  letter 
seeded  in  framing  the  law  of  the  24th  April,  1868,  by  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.    Until  that  period  shall 
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arrive,  we  mast  exeenie  bo  much  of  it  as  our  cooditioo  piioes  will  reach  niioi  still  more  eztraraffant,  and  the 

renders  practicable.   Whenerer  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  system  will  fall  under  its  own  weigtit,  thus  ren- 

enemy  snail  place  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  census  derinp;  ttie  redemption  of  the  debt  impossible,  and  de- 

and  apportionment  of  direct  taxes,  any  other  mode  of  stroyme  its  whole  raloe  in  the  hands  of  the  holder, 

levying  them  will  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  law-  If,  on  tne  contrary,  a  funded  debt,  with  interest  se- 

giver,  and  incompatible  with  our  obligation  to  obey  cured  by  adequate  taxation,  can  be  substituted  for  the 

tnat  wiil ;  until  tnat  period,  the  alternative  left  is  to  outstanding  currency,  its  entire  amount  will  be  made 

obey  the  paramount  precept,  and  to  execute  it  accord-  ayailable  to  the  boldier,  and  the  Government  will  be  in 

ing  to  the  only  other  rule  provided,  which  is  to  **  make  a  condition  enabling  it,  beyond  tbe  reach  of  any  prob- 

the  tax  uniform  throughout  the  OonlederBte  States.''  able  coniinjgency,  to  prosecute  tbe  war  to  a  successful 

The  considerations  just  presented  are  greatly  en*  issue.  It  is  therefore  demanded,  as  well  by  tbe  in- 
forced  by  the  reflection  that  any^  attempt  to  apportion  teres!  of  the  creditor  as  of  the  country  at  large,  that 
taxes  among  States,  some  of  which  are  wholly  or  par-  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  now  outstanding  in 
tially  in  the  occupation  of  hostile  foroes,  would  subvert  tbe  shape  of  Treasury  notes  be  converted  into  bonds 
the  whole  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  bearing  adequate  interest,  with  a  provision  for  taxa- 
and  be  productive  of  the  most  revolting  injustice,  in-  iion  sufficient  to  insure  punctual  payment  and  final 
stead  ofthat  just  correlation  between  taxation  and  rep-  xedemption  of  the  whole  debt. 

resentation  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  secure.  With  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents 

largo  portions  of  some  of  the  States  occupied  by  the  the  outlines  of  a  sjratem  which^  in  conjnnction  with 

enemv,  what  justice  would  there  be  in  imposing  on  the  existing  legislation,  is  intended  to  secure  the  several 

remainder  the  whole  amount  ofthe  taxation  of  tM  entire  ok^tsof  a  reduction  of  tbe  circulation  within  fixed. 

State  in  proportion  to  its  representation?    What  else  reasonable  limits ;  of  providing  for  the  future  wants  of 

would  this  be  in  e£fect  than  to  increase  ^e  borden  of  the  Government ;  of  tumishing  security  for  the  punc- 

those  who  are  the  heaviest  sufferers  by  tbe  war,  and  to  taal  payment  of  interest  and  final  extinction  of  the 

make  our  own  inabilitv  to  protect  them  from  iav8sion>  principal  ci  the  puUic  debt,  and  of  placing  the  whole 

as  we  are  required  to  do  by  the  constitution,  the  ground  InMineas  of  the  ooontry  on  a  basis  as  near  a  specie 

for  adding  to  their  losses  by  an  attempted  adherence  standard  as^  possible  durine  the  continuance  or  tbe 

to  the  letter,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  instm-  war.    I  earnhstly  recommend  it  to  your  consideration, 

ment?    No  such  purpose  could  have  been  entertained  and  that  no  defaj  be  permitted  to  intervene  before 

and  no  such  result  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Toar  action  on  this  vital  subject    I  trust  that  it  will 

constitution.   It  may  add  weisht  to  thf»e  considerations  be  suffered  to  en^ss  your  attention  until  you  shall 

if  we  reflect,  that  altbough  tne  constitution  provided  have  disposed  of  it  in  tbe  manner  best  adapted  to  attain 

that  it  should  go  into  operation  with  a  representation  the  important  resolte  which  your  country  anticipates 

temporarily  distributed  among  ihe  States,  it  expressly  from  your  legislation. 

ordains,  after  providing  for  a  census  within  three  years,  It  maybe  added  that,  in  considering  this  subject, 

that   this*  temporary  distribution   of  representative  the  people  ought  steadily  to  keep  in  view  that  the 

power  is  to  endure  "  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  (Jovernment,  in  contracting  debt,  is  but  their  agent: 

made."    Would  any  one  argue  that,  because  the  census  that  its  debt  is  their  debt    As  the  currency  is  held 

cannot  be  made  within  the  fixed  period,  tbe  Govern-  ezclnsivelv  by  ourselves,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  each 

ment  must,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  perish  person  held  Treasury  notes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 

for  want  of  a  representetive  body  ?    In  any  asiMct  in  valuatioo  of  his  whole  means,  each  would  in  fact  owe ' 

which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  I  am  led  to  toe  con-  himself  -the  amount  of  the  notes  held  by  him,  and, 

elusion  already  announced,  and  which  is  understood  to  were  it  possible  to  distribute  the  currency  among  tbe 

be  in  accordance  with  a  vote  taken  in  one  or  both  people  in  this  exact  proportion,  a  tex  levied  on  the 

houses  at  your  last  session.    I  shall,  therefore,  until  we  currency  alone,  to  on  amount  sufficieut  to  reduce  it  to 

are  able  to  pursue  the  precise  mode  required  by  tbe  ite  proper  limito,  would  afford  the  best  of  all  remedies, 

constitution,  deem  it   my  duty  to  approve  any  law  Under  such  circumstances,  the  notes  remaining  in  the 

levying  the  taxation  which  you  are  bound  to  impose  hands  of  each  holder  after  the  payment  of  his  tax, 

for  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  any  other  practica-  would  be  worth  <]|uite  as  much  as  the  whole  sum  pre- 

ble  mode  which  shall  distribute  tbe  nurden  uniformly  viously  held,  for  it  would  purdiase  at  least  an  equal 

and  impartially  on  the  whole  property  <^  the  people.  amount  of  commodities.    This  result  cannot  be  per- 

In  your  former  legislation  von  nave  sought  to  avoid  feetly  attained  by  any  device  of  legislation,  but  it  can 
the  increase  in  the  volume  or  notes  in  circulation  by  be  approximated  by  toxation.  A  tax  on  all  values  has 
offering  inducemento  to  voluntery  funding;.  Themeas-  for  ite  effect,  not  only  to  impose  a  due  share  of  the 
ures  adopted  for  that  purpose  have  beenHbut  partially  burden  on  the  noteholder,  but  to  force  those  who 
successful,  and  the  evil  has  now  reached  such  amagni-  have  fow  or  none  of  the  notes  to  part  with  their  pos- 
tude  as  to  permit  no  other  remedy  than  the  compulsory  sessions  to  those  who  hold  the  notes  in  excess,  in  order 
reduction  of  the  currency  to  the  amount  required  by  the  to  obtein  the  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  This  reduction  should  be  ao-  tex  gatherer.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  it  is 
companied  by  a  pledge  that,  under  no  stress  of  circum-  praSicable  to  make  all  contribute  as  equally  as  poesi- 
stences,  will  that  amount  be  exceeded.  No  possible  mode  ole  in  the  burden  which  all  are  bound  to  share,  and  it 
of  using  the  credit  of  the  Government  can  be  so  disas-  is  for  this  reason  that  taxation  adequate  to  the  public 
trons  as  one  which  disturbs  the  basis  of  all  exchanges,  exigencies,  under  our  present  circumstances,  must  be 
renders  impossible  all  calculations  of  future  values,  the  basis  of  any  funding  system  or  other  remedy  for 
augmente,  m  constently  increasing  proportions,  the  restoring  stability  to  our  finances, 
price  of  all  commodities,  and  so  depreciates  all  fixed  To  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  you  are  re- 
wages,  salaries,  and  incomes  as  te  render  them  inade-  ferred  for  di^ls  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  army, 
quato  to  bare  subsistence.  If  to  these  be  added  the  and  the  measures  of  le^lation  required  for  maintain- 
still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  morals  and  character  ing  ite  efficiency,  recruitine  ite  numbers,  and  fumish- 
of  the  people,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  I  am  ini^ the  supplies  necessary  Tor  ite  support, 
persuaded  you  will  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  an  Though  we  have  lost  many  of  the  oest  of  our  soldiers 
inflexible  adherence  to  a  limitation  of  the  currency  at  andmos*  patriotic  of  our  citisens — the  sad  butunavoida- 
a  fixed  sum  is  an  indispensable  element  of  any  system  ble  result  of  tbe  battles  and  toils  of  such  a  campaign 
of  finance  now  to  be  adopted.  as  that  which  will  render  the  year  186S  ever  memora- 

Tbe  holders  of  the  currency  now  outetanding  can  ble  in  our  annals — the  army  is  believed  to  be,  in  all 
only  be  protected  in  the  recovery  of  their  just  daims  respects,  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
by  substituting  for  their  notes  some  other  security.  If  riod  of  the  war.  Our  sallant  defenders,  now  veterans, 
the  currency  is  not  greatly  and  promptly  reduced,  the  fiimiliar  with  danger,  hardened  by  exposure,  and  con- 
present  scale  of  inflated  prices  will  not  only  continue  fident  in  themselves  and  their  officers,  endure  priva- 
te exist,  but  by  the  very  fact  of  the  large  amounte  tions  with  cheerful  fortitude  and  welcome  battle  with 
thus  made  requisite  in  tne  conduct  of  the  war,  those  alacrity.'    The  officers,  by  experience  in  field  service 
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and  the  action  of  ezamtninff  boards  in  relieving  the 
incompetent)  are  now  greaily  more  efficient  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  assertion  is  believed 
to  be  fully  justified,  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  for 
character,  valor,  efficiencv,  and  patriotic  devotion,  our 
armj  has  not  been  eoualled  by  any  like  number  of 
troops  in  the  history  oi  the  war. 

In  view  of  the  lar^  conscription  recently  ordered  by 
the  enemy,  and  thetr  subsequent  call  for  volunteers,  to 
be  followed,  if  ineffectual,  by  a  still  further  draft,  we 
are  admonished  that  no  effbrt  must  be  spared  to  add 
largely  to  our  effective  force  as  promptly  as  possible. 
The  sources  of  supply  are  to  be  loond  by  restoring  to 
the  army  all  who  are  improperly  absent,  putting  an 
end  to  substitution,  modi^ing  the  exemption  law,  re- 
stricting details,  and  placing  in  the  ranks  such  of  the 
able-bodied  men  now  employed  as  wagoners,  nurses, 
cooks,  and  other  employees  as  are  doing  service  for 
which  the  negroes  may  be  found  competent. 

The  act  of  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  provides  "  that 
persons  not  liable  for  duty  may  be  received  as  substi- 
tutes for  those  who  are,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War."  The  policy 
of  granting  this  privilef^e  has  not  been  sustained  by 
experience.  Not  only  has  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  army  been  seriously  impaired  bv  the  frequent  de- 
sertions for  which  substitutes  have  becon^  notorious, 
but  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited  amoffg  those  who 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  thus  affordeoof  avoiding  the  military 
service  of  their  country. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  b]^  the  Sec- 
retary, that  there  is  no  CTOund  for  the  objection  that  a 
new  provision  to  inclu(ite  those  who  furnished  substi- 
tutes under  the  former  call  would  be  a  breach  of  con< 
tract.  To  accept  a  substitute  was  to  confer  a  privi- 
lege, not  to  enter  into  a  contract,  and  whenever  the 
BUDstitute  is  rendered  liable  to  conscription,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  principal,  whose  place  he  had 
taken,  should  respond  for  him,  as  the  Government 
had  received  no  consideration  for  his  exemption. 
Where,  however,  the  new  provision  of  law  would  fail 
to  embrace  a  substitute  now  in  the  ranks,  there  ap- 
pears, if  the  principal  should  again  be  conscribed,  to 
be  an  equitable  ground  for  compensation  to  the  con- 
script, who  then  would  have  added  to  the  service  a 
soldier  not  otherwise  liable  to  enrolment. 

On  the  subject  of  exemptions,  it  is  believed  that 
abuses  cannot  be  checked  unless  the  sjrstem  is  placed 
on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  that  now  provided 
by  law.  The  object  of  your  legislation  has  been,  not 
to  confer  privileges  on  classes,  but  to  exonerate  fh>m 
military  duty  such  number  of  persons  skilled  in  the 
various  trades,  professions,  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
as  could  render  more  valuable  services  to  their  coun- 
try by  laboring  in  their  present  occupation  than  by 
going  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  policy  is  un- 
questionable, but  the  result  would,  it  is  thought,  be 
better  obtained  bv  enrolling  all  such  persons,  and  al- 
lowing details  to  be  made  of  the  number  necessary  to 
meet  toe  wants  of  the  country.  Considerable  num- 
bers are  believed  to  be  now  exempted  from  the  military 
service  who  are  not  needful  to  the  public  in  their  civil 
vocations. 

Certain  duties  are  now  performed  throughout  the 
country  by  details  from  the  army  which  could  be  as 
well  executed  by  persons  above  the  present  conscript 
Age.  An  extension  of  the  limit,  so  as  to  embrace  per- 
sons over  fortv-five  years,  and  physically  fit  for  ser- 
vice, in  guarding  posts,  railroads,  and  bridges,  in 
apprehending  deserters,  and,  where  practicable,  as- 
suming the  place  of  younger  men  detailed  for  duty 
with  the  nitre,  ordnance,  commissary  and  quarter- 
masters* bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  would,  it  is 
hoped,  add  largely  to  the  effective  force  in  the  field, 
without  an  undue  burden  on  the  population. 

If  to  the  above  measures  be  addea  a  law  to  enlarge 
the  policy  of  the  act  of  the  2l8t  April,  1862,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Department  to  replace  not  only  enlisted 
cooks,  but  Warners  and  other  employees  in  the  army, 
by  negroes,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  will 


be  80  strengthened  for  the  ensuing  campaign  as  to  pal 
at  defiance  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
In  order  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  existing  or> 

f^anization  of  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  your 
egislation  contemplated  a  frequent  supply  of  recruits, 
and  it  was  expected  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  for  which  the  men  were  enrolled,  under 
act  of  16th  April,  1862,  the  majority  of  men  in  each 
company  would  consist  of  those  who  joined  it  at  dif- 
ferent dates  subsequent  to  the  original  muster  of  the 
oompanv  into  service,  and  that  the  discharge  of  those 
who  had  completed  their  term  would  at  no  time  be 
sufficient  to  leave  the  company  with  a  less  number  than 
is  required  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  organization.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  from  certain  localities, 
and  the  large  number  of  exemptions  from  military  ser- 
vice granted  by  different  laws,  have  prevented  suf- 
ficient accessions  in  many  of  the  companies  to  preserve 
their  organization  after  the  discharge  of  the  original 
members.  The  advantage  of  retaining  tried  and  well 
approved  officers,  and  of  mingling  recruits  with  experi- 
enced soldiers,  is  so  obvious,  ana  the  policy  of  such  a 
course  is  so  clearly  indicated,  that  it  is  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  evil  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  destruclion  of  the  old  organizations,  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  benefits  to  be  secured  Irom  filling  up 
the  veteran  companies  as  long  before  the  discharge  of 
the  early  members  as  may  be  possible.  In  the  cases 
where  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  maintain  regi- 
ments in  sumcient  strengtn  to  justify  the  retention  of 
the  present  organization,  economy  and  efficiency  would 
be  promoted  by  consolidation  and  reorganization. 
This  would  involve  the  necessity  ef  disbancung  a  part 
of  the  officers,  and  making  regolations  for  securing  the 
most  judicious  selection  of  tnose  who  are  retained, 
.while  least  wounding  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
discharged. 

Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  further  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  the  horses  of  the  cavalry.  Many 
men  lose  their  horses  by  casualties  of  service,  whicn 
are  not  included  in  the  provisions  made  to  compen- 
sate the  owner  for  the  loss,  and  it  majr  thus  not  un- 
frequently  happen  that  the  most  efficient  troopers, 
without  fault  or  tlicir  own — indeed,  it  may  be  because 
of  their  zeal  and  activity — are  lost  to  the  cavalry 
service. 

It  would  also  seem  proper  that  the  Government 
should  have  complete  control  over  every  horse  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  with  the  limitation  that  the 
owner  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  horse  except  upon 
due  compensation  beins  made  therefor.  Otherwise, 
monnted  men  may  not  keep  horses  fit  for  the  service : 
and  the  question  whether  tney  should  serve  mounted 
or  on  foot  would  depend,  not  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  men,  but  upon  the  fact  of  their  having  horses. 

Some  provision  is  deemed  requisite  to  correct  the 
evils  arising  from  the  long-continued  absence  of  com- 
missioned officers.  Where  it  is  without  sufficient  cause, 
it  would  seem  but  just  that  the  commission  should 
be  thereby  vacated. 

Where  it  results  from  capture  by  the  enemy,  which, 
under  their  barbarous  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners  of 
war,  may  be  regaitled  as  absence  for  an  indefinite  time, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  supply  their  places  in  their  re- 
spective commands.  This  might  be  done  by  temporary 
appointments,  to  endure  onty  until  the  return  of  the 
oflncers  regularly  commissioned.  Where  it  results  from 
permanent  disability,  incurred  in  the  line  of  their  duty, 
It  would  be  proper  to  retire  them,  and  fill  the  vacan- 
cies according  to  established  mode.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest the  organization  of  an  invalid  corps,  and  that  the 
retired  officers  be  transferred  to  it.  Such  a  corps,  it 
is  thought,  could  be  made  useful  in  various  employ 
ments  lor  which  efficient  officers  and  troops  are  now 
detached. 

An  organization  of  the  general  staff  of  the  anny 
would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  that 
most  important  branch  of  the  service.  The  plan 
adopted  for  the  military  establishment   furnishes  a 


model  for  the  staff  of  the  provisional  army,  if  it  be 
ivisable  to  retain  the  distinction ;  but  I  re* 
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eommeod  to  Tonr  consideration  the  proprietjr  of  abol-  ment.  The  conduet  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
isbing  it,  ana  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  States  has  been  consistently  perfidious  on  this  subject. 
seTeral  staff  corps  in  sucn  number  and  with  such  rank  An  affreement  for  exchange,  in  the  incipiency  or  the 
as  will  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  service.  To  secure  war,  bad  Just  been  concluded,  when  the  fall  of  Fort 
the  requisite  ability  for  the  more  important  positions,  it  Dooelson  reversed  the  previous  state  of  things,  and 
will  be  necessaxT  to  provide  for  officers  of  hi^^her  rank  {^ve  them  an  excess  of  prisoners.  The  agreement  was 
than  is  now  authorized  for  these  corps.  To  give  to  the  immediately  repudiated  by  them,  and  so  remained 
officers  the  proper  relation  and  intelligence  in  their  till  the  fortune  of  war  again  placed  us  in  possession  of 
respective  corps,  and  to  preserve  in  the  chief  of  each  the  larger  number.  A  new  cartel  was  then  made,  and 
useful  influence  and  control  over  his  subordinates,  under  it,  for  many  months,  we  restored  to  them  many 
there  should  be  no  gradation  on  the  basis  of  the  rank  thousands  of  prisoners  in  excess  of  those  whom  they 
of  the  general  with  whom  they  might  be  serving  by  held  for  exchange,  and  encampments  of  the  surplus  pa- 
appointment.  To  the  personal  staff  of  a  general  it  ruled  prisoners  delivered  up  oy  us  were  established  in 
would  seem  proper  to  give  a  grade  corresponding  the  United  States,  where  the  men  were  enabled  to  re- 
with  his  rank,  and  the  number  might  be  fixea  to  cor-  ceive  the  comforts  and  solace  of  constant  communica- 
rcspond  with  bis  command.  To  avoid  the  consequence  tion  with  their  homes  and  families.  In  July  last  the  for- 
of  discharge  upon  a  change  of  duty,  the  variable  por-  tunes  of  war  avain  favored  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
tion  of  the  personal  staff  might  be  taken  iVom  the  line  enabled  to  exchange  for  duty  the  men  previously  de- 
of  tlie  army,  and  allowed  lo  retain  their  line  com-  livered  to  them,  against  those  captured  and  paroled  at 
missions.  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  The  prisoners  taken  at 
The  disordered  condition  of  the  currency,  to  which  I  Qettvsburg,  however,  remained  in  their  hands,  and 
have  already  alluded,  has  imposed  upon  the  Govern-  should  have  been  returned  to  our  lines  on  parole,  to 
meht  a  system  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army,  await  exchange.  *  Instead  of  executing  a  duty  imposed 
which  is  so  unequal  m  its  operation,  vexatious  to  the  by  the  plainest  dictates  of  Justice  and  good  faith,  pre- 


cessity.  llie  report  of  the  Secretary  on  this  point  es-  new  constructions  on  an  agreement  which  had  given 
tabliahes  conclusively  that  the  necessity  which  has  rise  to  no  dispute  while  ve  retained  the  advantage  in 
forced  the  bureaux  or  supply  to  provide  for  the  army  the  number  or  prisoners.  With  a  disregard  of  honor- 
by  impressment,  has  resulted  from  the  impossibility  of  able  obligations,  almost  unexampled,  Uie  enemy  did 
purehase  by  contract,  or  in  the  open  market,  except  at  not  hesitate,  in  addition  to  retaining  the  prisoners  cap- 
such  rapidly  increased  rates  as  would  have  rendered  tured  by  them,  to  declare  null  the  paroles  given  by  the 
the  appropriations  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  prisoners  captured  by  us  in  the  same  series  of  engage- 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  temptation  to  hoard  sup-  ments,  and  liberated  on  condition  of  not  again  serving 
plies  for  the  higher  prices  which  could  be  anticipated  until  exchanged.  They  have  since  openly  insisted  on 
with  certainty, ^as  Seen  checked  mainly  by  the  fear  treating  the  paroles  given  by  their  own  soldiers  as  in- 
of  the  operations  of  the  impressment  law ;  and  that  valid,  and  those  of  our  soldiers,  given  under  precisely 
commodities  have  been  offered  in  the  markets  princi-  similar  ciroumstances,^  as  binding.  A  succession  o*f 
pally  to  escape  impressment  and  obtain  higher  rates  similar  unjust  pretensions  has  been  set  up  in  a  corrf^ 
than  those  Dxed  oy  appraisement.  The  complaints  spondence  tediously  prolonged,  and  every  device  em- 
against  this  vicious  system  have  been  well  founded,  ployed  to  cover  the  disregard  of  an  obligation  which, 
but  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  has  been  misappre-  oetween  belligerent  nations,  is  only  to  be  enforced  by  a 
bended.    The  remedy  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  change  sense  of  honor. 

of  the  impressment  law,  but  in  the  restoration  of  toe  No  further  comment  is  needed  on  this  subject ;  but  it 

currency  to  such  a  basis  as  will  enable  the  Depart-  may  be  permitted  to  direct  your  special  attention  to 

ment  to  purchase  necessary  supplies  in  the  open  mar-  the  close  of  the  correspondence  submitted  to  you,  from 

ket,  and  thus  render  impressment  a  rare  and  excep-  which  you  will  pcpceive  that  the  final  proposal  made 

tionable  process.  by  the  enemy,  in  settlement  of  all  disputes  under  the 

The  same  remedy  will  effect  the  result  universally  cartel^  is,  that  we  should  lit>erete  all  prisoners  held  by 

desired,  of  an  augmentation  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  ns,  without  offering  to  release  from  captivity  any  of 

The  proposals  made  at  vour  previous  sessions  to  in-  those  held  by  them, 

crease  the  pay  of  the  soldier  by  an  additional  amount  In  the  mean  time  a  systematic  and  concerted  effort 

of  Treasury  notes,  would  have  conferred  little  benefit  has  been  made  to  ^uiet  the  complain^  in  the  United 

on  him ;  but  a  radical  reform  of  the  currency  will  re-  States  of  those  relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoners  in 

store  the  pay  to  a  value  approximating  that  which  it  our  hands,  who  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  car- 

oriffinally  nad,  end  materially  improve  nis  condition.  tel  is  not  executed  in  their  favor,  by  the  ^undless 

The  reports  fVom  the  ordnance  and  mining  bureaux  assertion  that  we  are  the  parties  who  refuse  com- 

are  very  gratifying,  and  the  extension  of  our  means  of  pliance.    Attempts  are  also  made  to  shield  themselves 

supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  our  home  m>m  the  execration  excited  by  their  own  odious  treat* 

resources,  have  been  such  as  to  insure  our  ability  soon  rocnt  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  now  captive  in  their 

to  become  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  independent  of  sup-  hands,  by  misstatements,  such  as  that  the  prisoners 

plies  from  foreign  countries.    The  establishments  for  held  by  us  are  deprived  of  food.    To  this  last  accusa- 

the  casting  of  guns  and  projectiles,  for  the  manufao-  tion  the  conclusive  answer  has  been  made  that,  in  ac- 

ture  of  •small  arms  and  of  gunpowder,  for  the  sup-  oordance  with  oar  law  and  the  general  orders  of  tho 

ply  of  nitre  from  artificial  nitre  beds,  and  mining  Department,  the  rations  of  the  prisons  are  precisely  the 

operations  generallv,  have  been  so  distributed  through  same,  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  those  served  out  to 

the  countiT  as  to  place  our  resources  beyond  the  reach  our  own  gallant  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  which  have 

of  partial  disasters.  been  found  sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  arduous 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  campaigns,  while  it  is  not  pretended  by  the  enemv  that 
other  points  are  minutely  detailed  in  his  report,  which  they  treat  prisoners  by  the  same  generous  rule.  6y  an 
is  submitted  to  you,  and  extending,  as  they  do,  to  al-  indulgence,  perhaps  unprecedented,  we  have  even  al- 
most every  branch  of  the  service,  merit  careful  con*  lowed  the  prisoners  in  our  hands  to  be  supplied  by 
sideration.  their  friends  at  home  with  comforts  not  enjojed  by  tho 

I  regret  to  inform  yon  that  the  enemy  have  returned  men  who  captured  them  in  battle.    In  contrast  to  this 

to  the  barbarous  policy  with  which  they  inaugurated  the  treatment,  tne  most  revolting  inhumanity  has  charac- 

war,  and  that  the  exchange  of  prisoners  has  been  for  terized  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  toward  pris- 

some  time  suspended.  The  correspondence  of  the  Com-  oners  held  by  them,  ^ne  prominent  fact,  which  ad- 

missioners  of  Exchange  is  submitted  to  you  by  the  Seo*  mits  no  denial  or  jmiliation,  roust  suffice  as  a  test, 

retary  of  War,  and  it  has  already  been  published  for  The  officers  of  our  army,  natives  of  Southern  and  semi- 

the  information  of  all  now  suffering  useless  imprison-  tropical  climates,  and  unprepared  for  the  cold  of  a 
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Northern  winter,  bare  been  conveyed,  for  icDprison* 
inent,  daring  the  rigors  of  the  present  seeson,  to  the 
most  northern  and  exposed  situation  that  oouid  bese* 
lected  by  the  enemy.  There,  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
forts, and  even  of  news  from  home  and  family,  exposed 
to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Korthem  lakes,  the^  are 
held  by  men  wno  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  eren  if  they 
do  not  design,  the  probable  result.  How  many  of  oar 
imfortanate  friends  and  comrades,  who  have  passed 
unscathed  throagh  numerous  battles,  will  pensh  on 
Johnson's  Island,  under  the  cruel  trial  to  which  ther 
are  subjected,  none  but  the  Omniscient  can  foretelL 
Thai  they  will  endure  this  barbarous  treatment  with 
the  same  stem  fortitude  that  they  have  ever  evinced 
in  their  country's  service,  we  cannot  doubt.  Bat  who 
can  be  found  to  believe  the  assertion  that  it  is  our  re- 
fusal to  execute  the  cartel,  and  not  the  malignity  of 
the  foe,  which  has  caused  the  infliction  of  such  in- 
tolerable cruelty  on  our  own  loved  and  honored  de- 
fenders? 

Regular  and  punctual  commanlcation  witiii  the 
Trans-Mississippi  is  so  obstructed  as  to  render  di&- 
cult  a  compliance  with  much  of  the  legislation  vesting 
authority  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.. 
To  supply  vacancies  in  office^  to  exerdse  discretion  on 
certain  matters  connected  with  the  miKtary  organizar 
tions ;  to  control  the  distribution  of  the  funds  collected 
from  taxation,  or  remitted  from  the  Treasury ;  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
other  like  duties,  reij^nire,  under  the  constitution  and 
existing  laws,  the  action  of  the  President  and  heads  of 
departments.  The  necessities  of  the  military  service 
freciuently  forbid  delay,  and  some  legislation  is  re- 

auired,  providing  for  the  exercise  of  temporary  au- 
iiority,  until  regular  action  can  be  had  at  the  seat  of 
government.  I  would  suggest,  especially  in  the  Post 
ffioe  Department,  that  an  assistant  be  provided  in  the 
States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  authority  in  tha 
head  of  thist  Department  to  vest  in  his  assistant  all  such 
^wers  now  exercised  by  the  Postmaster-General  as 
may  be  requisite  for  provisional  contfol  of  the  funds  of 
the  Department  in  those  States,  and  th^r  application 
to  the  payment  of  mail  contractors;  for  superinten- 
dence of  the  local  post  offices,  and  the  contracts  for 
carrying  the  mail ;  for  the  temporary  employment  of 
proper  persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  postmasters  and 
contractors  in  urgent  oases,  until  appointments  can  be 
made,  and  for  other  \ik»  purposes.  Without  some  le- 
gislative provision  on  the  subject,  there  is  serious  risk 
of  the  destruction  of  the  midl  service,  by  reason  of  the 
delays  and  hardship's  suflTered  by  contractors  under  the 

S resent  system,  which  requires  constant  reference  to 
Richmond  of  their  accounts,  as  well  as  the  returns  of 
the  local  postoi|wters,  before  they  can  receive  payment 
for  services  rendered.  Like  provision  is  also  necessary 
in  the  Treasury  Department ;  while,  for  military  affairs, 
it  would  seem  to  he  sufficient  to  authorize  toe  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  War  to  delegate  to  the  com- 
manding general  so  much  of  the  discretionary  powers 
vested  in  them  by  law  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
shall  require. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navjr  gives  in  de- 
tail the  operations  of  that  Department  since  January 
last,  embracing  information  of  the  disposition  and  em- 
ployment of  the  vessels,  officers,  and  men,  and  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  at  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile,  Selma,  and  on  the  rivers 
Roanoke,  Neuse,  Pedee,  Chattahoochee,  and  Tombig- 
bee;  the  accumulation  of  ship  timber  and  supplies^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  OTdnance,  ordnance  stores,  and 
equipments.  The  founderies  and  workshops  have  been 
greatly  improved,  And  their  capacity  to  supply  all  de- 
mands for  heavy  ordnance  for  coast  and  harbor  de* 
fences  is  only  limited  by  our  deficiency  in  the  re- 
quisite skilled  labor.  The  want  oi  such  labor  and  of 
seamen  seriously  affects  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

The  skill,  courage,  and  actij^y  of  our  cruisers  at 
sea  cannot  be  too  oighly  comoRided.  They  have  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  without  sufierin|r  a 
single  disaster,  and  have  seriously  damaged  the  ship- 


ping interests  of  the  United  States  by  compellins 
their  foreign  commerce  to  seek  the  protection  of  neutru 

fiAffl. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  suggestions  of  the  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  supplying  seamen  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
volunteer  navy. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  the  receipts  of  that 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June 
last,  to  have  been  $8,837,858.01,  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  $2,662,804.67.  The  statement  thus 
exhibits  an  excess  of  receipts  amounting  to  $675,048.44, 
instead  of  a  deficiency  or  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, as  was  the  case  m  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  It 
is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  Department  has  thus 
been  made  self-sustaining,  in  accordance  with  sound 
principle,  and  with  the  express  requirements  of  the 
constitution  that  its  expenses  riiould  oe  paid  out  of  its 
own  revenues  after  the  lat  March,  1863. 

The  report  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
last  year,  and  explains  the  measures  aaopted  for  ^ving 
more  certaintv  and  reg^ularit^  to  the  service  m  the 
States  beyond:  the  Mississippi,  and  on  which  reliance 
is  placed  for  obviatin|;  the  difficulties  heretofore  en- 
countered in  that  service. 

The  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Department  is 
greatly  ddayed  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  First 
Auditor  to  perform  all  the  duties  now  imposed  on  him 
by  law.  Toe  accounts  of  the  Departments  of  State,  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy,  and  ox  Justice,  are  all  super- 
vised by  that  officer,  and  more  than  suffice  to  occupy 
his  whole  time.  The  necessity  for  a  Third  Auditor  to 
examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  a  department  so 
extensive  as  that  of  the  Post  Office,  appears  urgent, 
and  his  recommendation  on  that  subject  meets  my 
ooncurrence. 

I  cannot  close  this  Message  without  a^in  advertins 
to  the  savage  ferocity  which  still  marks  tne  conduct  of 
the  enemy  m  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  their 
repulse  from  the  defences  before  Charieston,  they  first 
sought  revenge  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  the 
city  with  an  incendiary  composition,  thrown  by  im- 
proved artillerv  from  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Failing 
in  this,  the^  changed  their  missiles,  but  fortunately 
have  thus  far  succeeded  only  in  killing  two  women  in 
the  city.  Their  commanders,  Butler,  McNeil,  and  Tur- 
chin,  whose  horrible  barbarities  have  made  their  names 
widely  notorious  and  everywhere  execrable,  are  still 
honored  and  cherished  by  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. The  first  named,  after  having  been  withdrawn 
from  the  scenes  of  his  cruelties  against  women  and 
prisoners  of  war  ^in  reluctant  concession  to  the  de- 
mands of  outn^ged  humanity  in  Europe),  has  just  been 
put  in  a  new  command  at  rTorfolk,  where  helpless  wo- 
men and  children  are  again  placed  at  his  mercy. 

Nor  has  less  unrelenting  warfare  been  waged  by 
these  pretended  friends  of  human  rights  and  liberties 
against  the  unfortunate  negroes.  Wherever  the  en- 
emy have  been  able  to  gain  access,  they  have  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  their  army  every  able-bodied  man 
that  they  could  seize,  and  have  either  left  the  a^ed,  the 
women,  and  the  children  to  perish  by  starvation,  or 
have  eotbered  them  into  camps,  where  they  have  been 
wasted  by  a  frightful  mortality.  Without  clothing  or 
shelter,  often  without  food,  incapable,  without  super- 
vision, of  taking  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against 
disease,  theseJielpless  dependants,  accustomed  to  have 
their  wants  supplied  by  the  foresight  of  their  masters, 
are  being  rapidly  exterminated  wherever  brought  in 
contact  with  the  invaders.  By  the  Northern  man,  on 
whose  deep-rooted  prejudices  no  kindly  restraining  in- 
fluence is  exercised,  they  are  treated  with  aversion 
and  neglect.  There  is  little  hazard  in  predicting  that, 
in  all  localities  where  the  enemy  have  gained  a  tempo- 
rary foothold,  the  negroes,  who,  under  our  <»re,  m- 
creased  sixfold  in  nmnber  since  uieir  importation  into 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  will  have  oeen  reduced 
by  mortality,  during  the  war,  to  not  more  than  one 
half  their  previous  number. 

Information  on  this  subject  is  derived  not  only  from 
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•or  own  obterration,  and  firom  the  reports  of  ih%  no*-  We  now  know  that  the  only  reliable  hope  for  peace  it 

sroes  who  sacoeeded  in  escaping  from  the  enemy,  but  in  the  vi^or  of  oar  reeiatance,  as  the  cessation  of  their 

full  confirmation  is  afforded  by  statements  published  hostility  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  pressure  of 

in  the  Northern  journals  bv  humane  persons  engaged  their  necessities. 

in  making  appeals  to  the  charitable  for  aid  in  prevent-  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to 

ing  the  ravages  of  disease,  ez{>osure,  and  starvation  every  sacrifice  demanded  by  tneir  country's  need.  We 

among  the  negro  women  and  children  who  are  crowd*  have  been  united  as  a  people  never  were  united  under 

ed  into  encampments.                 •  like  cireumstanoes  before.    God  has  blessed  us  with 

The  frontier  of  our  country  bears  witness  to  the  alao*  success  disproportionate  to  our  means,  and,  under  His 

rity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  general  orders  of  the  divine  favor,  our  labors  must  at  last  be  crowned  with 

enemy  have  been  executed  in  the  devastation  of  the  the  reward  due  to  men  who  have  given  all  they  pos- 

£irms,  the  destmction  of  the  affricultural  implements,  sessed  to  the  righteous  defence  of  their  inalienable 

the  bumiog  of  the  houses,  ana  the  plunder  of  every*  rights,  their  homes,  and  their  altars, 

thing  movable.    Its  whole  aspect  is  a  comment  on  the  JEFFEBSON  DAVIS, 

ethics  of  the  general  order  issued  by  the  United  States  Richmond,  Ikcember  1th,  1868. 

on  the  24th  of  April,  1868,  comprising  *Mnstruction8  

for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  — ..» 

the  field,"  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  example :  AMM.^*«y»«y7^«-j,  ^^  P«.i>M'/7i»«  /  T  T^nrirv 

"  Military  necessity  admits  of  all  diwct  destrSaon  Corre^ondence  of  Frendent  Lincoln. 

of  life  or  limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  persons  Albaji t,  May  X^th,  1863. 
whose  deetrucuon  is  incidentallv  unavoidable  ip  the  To  Mis  JSxoilUney  the  J^midento/lhe  UhiUdSUOea: 
armed  contests  of  the  war;  it  allows  of  the  capturing  The  undersigned,  officers  of  a  public  meeting  held 
of  every  armed  enemy,  and  of  every  enemy  of  import-  in  the  city  of^Albany  the  16th  aay  of  May  instant, 
anceto  the  hostile  government,  or  of  i^eculiar  d«iger  herewith  transmit  to  your  ExcelleiKy  a  copy  of  the 
to  the  captor ;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  property  resolutions  adopted  at  the  said  meeting,  ana  respect- 
and  obstructions  of  the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic*  fully  request  your  earnest   consideration   of  tnem. 
travel,  or  communication^  and  of  all  withholdioff  of  They  deem  it  proper  on  their  personal  responsibility 
sustenance  or  means  of  life  from  the  enemy ;  of  the  to  state  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  respect- 
appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's  country  aflbrds  able  as  to  numbers  and  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  safety  of  the  army,  earnest  in  support  of  the  Union,  ever  held  in  this  city, 
and  of  such  deception  as  does  not  involve  the  breaking  Yours,  with  CTeat  regard, 
of  good  faith,  either  positively  pledged  regarding  agree-  EKASTVS  CORNING,  President, 
ments  entered  into  during  the  war,  or  supposed  by  the  Vioe-I\vHd€ni8'-Eli  Perry,  Peter  Gaosevoort,  Peter 
modem  law  of  war  to  exist    Men  who  take  up  arms  Monteath,  Samuel  W.  Gibbs,  John  Niblock,  JEE.  W. 
against  one  another  in  public  war,  do  not  cease  on  this  McClellan,  Lemuel  W.  Rodgers,  William  Seymour, 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to  one  another  Jeremiah  Osbom,  William  S.  Paddock,  J.  B.  Sandera, 
and  to  God."  Edward  Mulcabv,  D.  V.  N.  Radcliflu 

The  striking  contrast  to  these  teachings  and  prac*  StcrOarua^YfiiViAm  A.  Rice,  Edward  Newcomb,  R. 

tices,  presented  by  our  army  when  invading  Pennsvl-  W.  Peckham,  jr.,  M.  A.  Nolan,  John  K.  Nessle,  and 

Tenia,  illustrates  the  moral  character  of  our  people,  others. 

Though  their  forbearance  may  have  been  uumented  rn,.  •«eMr»«r^,v»  ^^^^  «-  Avii^»r«  . 

and  unappreciated  by  the  enemy,  it  was  imposed  by  ^®  resolotions  were  as  foUows : 

their  own  self-respect  which  forbade  their  deeenerat-  Itetolved,  That  the  Democrats  of  New  York  point  to 


with  the  inhuman  practices  of  our  foe,  fail  to  command  ism  and  devotion  to  the  canse  of  oar  imperilled  coantiy. 

the  respect  and  sympathy  of  civilised  nations  in  our  Never  In  the  history  of  dvU  wars  has  a  Govemmeni  been 

day,  it  cannot  fau  to  be  recognized  by  their  less  do-  snstaincd  'with  such  ample  Te80Dre<>s  of  means  and  men,  as 

cenFed  pcMtterity.                                           ,  the  people  have  volantahly  placed  in  the  hoods  of  this  Ad- 

The  none  last  year  entertained  of  an  early  termini-  ™*H"*'^****.''*«^  .     ^                         .... 

4: A..  «r  4k1  »•*  K..  »Af  Ka/i...  «.>.i:.a<i      n^^A  ,^»^^.^^  JCMolved^  That  as  DeraoerotR,  we  are  determined  to  main- 

tion  of  the  war  haa  not  been  realized.    Could  carnage  tain  this  patriotic  attltnde,  an^deeplte  of  adverse  and  dls- 

bave  sstufied  the  ap|wtite  of  our  enemy  for  the  do-  heartening  dreamstonee^  to  devote  all  oar  energies  to  sas- 

strucUon  of  human  life,  or  gnef  have  appeased  their  tain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  soeure  peace  through  victory, 

wanton  desire  to  inflict  human  suffering,  there  has  been  and  to  bring  aboat  the  restoration  of  all  the  States  under  the 

bloodshed  enough  on  both  sides,  and  two  lands  have  •  safegaords  of  the  Constitution. 

been  sufficiently  darkened  by  the  weeds  of  mourninir.  Jiesolted,  That  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  mlsrep- 

to  inducii  m.  dianosition  for  n«ac«.  resented  upon  these  points,  we  are  determined  not  to  be 

i?«?f^;«;t-^l  ^S.rSI£!.^^:.«-i  a^\  -•^..  ;»  k—  mlsnndenitood  in  regard  to  othera  not  less  essential.    We 

If  nnan  mity  m  a  people  «»uld  dispel  delusion,  it  has  demand  that  the  Ad^nistiation  shall  be  tree  to  the  Constl- 

been  displayed  too  nnmistalubly  not  to  have  silenced  tntion,  shall  recognise  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  SUtes 

the  pretence  that  the  Southern  States  were  merely  and  the  liberties  of  the  dtlzen,  shall  everywhere  outside  of 

disturbed  by  a  factious  insurrection,  and  it  must  long  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of 

since  have  been  admitted  that  they  were  but  exerds-  insurrection,  exert  all  Its  powers  to  maintain  the  supremacy 

ing  their  reserved  right  to  modify  their  own  Govern-  ^^l^jSt^'iSl  ?\"'*7  ^^^;  *i,         ...  1          a 

meVio  Buch  njannefas  wpnld  bit  secure  their  own  thfS^„f J^^4tl;n1>ra?Jil^^^^ 

happineas.  But  these  considerations  have  been  power-  try  a  dtiien  of  Obl«,  Clement  L.  Vallandlgham,  for  no  other 

less  to  allay  the  unchristian  hate  of  those  who.  Ions  reason  than  words  sddraued  to  a  pubUc  meeting,  In  criUdsm 

accustomed  to  draw  large  profits  from  ajunion  with  •  of  the  oooise  of  the  Admlnlstrotion,  and  in  condemnation  of 

ns,  cannot  control  the  rage  excited  by  the  conviction  the  mlUtonr  orders  of  that  general. 

that  they  have,  by  their  own  foUy,  destroyed  the  rich-  ^^^2  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military 

est  sources  of  their  prosperity.    They  n^use  even  to  Slhr^WI  S?Sfi?*^*^i?;!JhS^nH*'*^i^",  f.  "th^^'ffS^.'U^? 

listen  to  p«>po«Us  for^he%l/pe«e  ^ible  IbK^tween  Sfvi^'JSSSt,^^ L^Jty*^?^^^^^^ 

ns—a  peace  which,  recognizing  the  impassable  gulf  ©f  trial  by  Jury,  the  Uw  of  evidence,  and  the  privilege  of 

which  divides  us,  may  leave  the  two  peoples  separately  habeas  corpus,  but  it  strikee  a  Ibtal  blow  at  the  supremomr 

to  recover  from  the  injuries  inflicted  on  both  by  the  of  law,  ana  the  authority  of  the  Btate  and  Federal  Consti- 

cauaeless  war  now  waged  against  %s.    Having  begun  tutlona 

the  war  io  direct  viol^oa  of  their  Coniititatio^  wfich  ^^oUiid,  Thrt  the  Constltatloj  of  the  United  Stotee-the 

forb«U  the  .ttompt  to  «>erce  a  State,  they  here  ^>^n  SSl^^MiV  SStlt  t^'.^f-^'tte'epn'Tr 

hardened  by  cnme,  until  they  no  longer  attenapt  to  ^^j^x  them,  or  sdheringto  tbdr  enemies^  giving  them  sid 

veil  their  purpose  to  destroy  the  institutions  and  sub-  Md comfort: ^  and  has  provided  that  ^no  person  shall  be 

yert  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  States,  oonvieted  of  treason,  nnlsis  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
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nowes  to  tb«  Bame  orert  tct,  or  on  confession  In  opon  court"  and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting,  and  congratnlate  the 

And  It  farther  proyldes  that  **no  person  shall  be  held  to  an-  nation  for  it.    My  own  purpose  ia  the  same,  so  that 

swer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  nnless  on  a  ^^  meetinff  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and 

presentment  or  Indlocment  of  a  grand  Jury;  except  In  cases  !"„  ui^""*  Aitt^r^^iTL^l^t  ;«  4U^\^^^^  Xf^I^ 

^ing  In  the  land  and  naval  for^  or^'ln  the  milfua,  when  *»"  ^^^^  "^  ^J^^^^^f.'  ^^^^P^  »°  *^?  choice  of  means 

In  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; "  and  far-  ©r  measures  for  effecting  that  object 

ther,  that  **in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would 

eqjoy  the  right  of  a  ppeedy  and  public  tnal,  by  an  Impartial  close  it,  if  there  were  no  apprehension  that  more  inju- 

Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  was  com*  rious  consequences  than  any  merely  personal  to  my- 


people,  ailer  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  wp-re  adopted  the  rebellion;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed, 

into  our  own  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  nor  shall  knowingly  employ^  any  other. 

Theybavestoodthetestof  seventy -six  years  of  trial  under  Uut  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert  and 

?u1"'En*'H?"  ■y*^»I?\'*"i'*'#^'°^"??*!f"r!iT£*fl.!5.^  *»•«"«  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedinga 

that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free  govern-  r«fr«,„:«-  ♦u««»  r^-  w^ui^u  f  ««.  .,wn».*<^i«>  £L.«xr.».;Kfl 

ment  they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stabUity  of  the  wllowmg  them,  for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsibfe, 

republic                                                   °           '  are  unconstitutional.    I  think  they  are  not.    The  reao- 

Resolved,  That  in  adopting  the  language  of  Daniel  Web-  lutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of 
ster,  we  declare,  **  it  is  toe  ancient  and  undoubted  prerog-  treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safcguiirds  and  sruar- 
attve  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  antc^  therein  provided  for  the  citisen  on  trial  for 
merits  of  public  men.  It  is  a  *homebred  right,'  a  fireside  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or 
privilep.  It  has  been  eyjoyed  in  everv  house,  cottage  and  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and  in  criminal  prosecu- 
cabln  In  the  nation.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  rlaht  of  »7'*'^*"»f«  imm^upwi**.  «.>iuj^o,  «wu  lu  v.tuitu>M  |/*va^u 
breathing  the  air  Sr  walking  on  the  earth.  Belon^ng  to  tious,  his  nght  to  a  speedy  and  public  tnaj  by  an  im- 
private  life  as  a  right,  it  beloBgs  to  public  life  as  a  duty,  and  Partial  J«»7-  The^  proceed  to  resolve  "  that  these 
it  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whose  repreeentativoa  we  are  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  acainst  the  pra- 
shaU  find  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  be  cour-  tensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intenaed  more  espe- 
teous  and  temperate  in  its  use,  e.xcept  when  the  right  itself  cially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  commotion.'* 
is  questioned,  we  shall  plaoc  ourselves  on  the  extreme  bound-  j^  j^a  apparently  to  demonstrate  the.  proposition,  the 
ary  of  ourown  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  yeso  utions  proceed,  "  they  were  secured  subsUntially 
move  us  from  our  ground.  This  high  constitutional  privl-  1^  41,"  p"„i*Jk  «I«Uii»  »rf^^  *.;«.ii 
lege  we  shall  defend  and  exercise  In  all  places;  in  time  of  «>  t"«  English  people  after  years  of  protracted  civU 
peace,  in  Ume  of  war,  and  at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the 
assert  it;  and  should  we  have  no  other  Inheritance  to  our  close  of  the  Revolution.  Would  not  the  demon- 
children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leave  them  the  In-  stration  have  been  better  if  it  could  have  been  truly 
herltance  of  free  principles  and  the  example  of  a  manly,  In-  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted  and  ap- 
dependcnt,  and  <»nstituttonal  defence  of  them.'*  pijej  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution, 

iiesolre^^  Th^t  in  the  election  of  Gov.  Seyn»onr,ttie  peo-  f    ^  ^    f  ^      ^^            ^    ^  ^^     ,»     of  ^1,      ^y^^^^ 

'^nS!r^:tu!^^e  Tj^'^^'i.X'l^^^  ti  h  t-,  am  devotedly  for  them^^after  civil  war  and  before 

determination  to  stand  by  tbe  ConaUtuUon.    That  the  re-  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  "except  when,  in  cases  of 

vlval  of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  result,  to  dl-  rebellion  and  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require 

Tide  and  distract  the  North,  and  destroy  its  confidence  in  their  suspension.    The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us 

the  purposes  of  the  Administration.  That  we  deprecate  It  as  that  these  safeguards  **  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy- 

an  ol«n<'nt  of  ©onfaslon  at  hom^  of  wenknett  to  onr  armies  gi^  years  of  tnal,  under  our  republican  system,  under 

in  the  field  and  as  calculated  to  lower  iho  esUmate  of  Amar-  circumstances  which  show  that  while  they  constitute 

lean  <^aracter  and  magnify  the  apparent  peril  of  our  caoae  iu!.:  y«»«  Ju«;X«  !!r -11  r.^  »^»«!^  J««V  *k«y«^^^ 

abroaS.    And  that  re«rdlng  the  blow  strSck  at  a  citizen  of  ^^^  foundation  of  all  fr^e  «)vemment,  they  are  the  ele- 

Ohio  as  aimed  at  tbe  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  North,  we  ttients  of  the  cndunna  stability  of  tbe  republic."    No 

denounce  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constltu-  one  denies  that  they  nave  so  stood  the  test  up  to  the 

tion,  an<l  most  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the  bcuginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  cer- 

United  States  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribunal  tain  occurrence  at  New  Orleans  ;  nor  does  any  one 

which  has  passed  a  -crael  and  nnwual  pnntehment"  npo^^  question  th^t  they  will  stand  tbe  same  test  much 

a'^nS  T^.i^^^  rtSl'lliiU?  ?fThl'i  'i:  ^XA  S>X  ^^^^^re&emon  closes.    But  these  pix>visions 

Pfly^                                   '         ^  of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we 

Se9olred^  That  the  president  vice-presidents,  and  secre-  bare  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were 
tary  of  this  roeetlngbe  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason  de- 
resolutions  to  his  JExcellency  the  President  of  the  United  fined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of 
States,  with  the  assurance  of  this  meeting  of  their  hearty  ^hich  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor  vet  were  they 
and  earnest  deslreto  support  the  Government  In  every  con-  ^,^^0  to  hold  persons  to  answer  for  any  capital  or 
sututioni  and  lawfal  measure  to  auppre.^  the  exlsUng  re-  ^jJe^wise  iSfamW  crimes ;  nor  were  the  pnxLdin^ 

.....^  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  **  crimi- 

„     *r            -WT                  %  °a*  prosecutions."    The  arrests  were  made  on  totally 

txEcrmva  Mansiow,  w  abhiwoto»,  )  different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  ac- 

„       X.     .     ,»      .           ^^1     •^uns  150*.  1803.      S  corded  wfth  the  grounds  of  the  arrests. 

Bon.  Erastui  Uorntng,  and  otAert  .•  Lej  „g  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  May  10th,  enclosing  the  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  parts  of  the  Constitution 

resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Albany,  N.  T..  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

ou  tbe  16th  of  the  same  month,  was  received  several  Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  inculcated 

days  ago.  that  any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolv-  •  national  Ui^on,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  ex- 
able  into  two  propositions — first,  the  expression  of  a  ercise  the  nght  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I 
peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administra-  was  elected  contrary  to  their  liking ;  and,  accordingly, 
tion  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup-  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible^  they  had  taken  seven 
press  the  rebellion  ;  aud,  secondly,  a  declaration  of  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the  United 
censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed  uncon-  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag^ 
stitutional  action,  such  as  the  making  or  military  ar-  all  before  I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  j[ 
rests.  And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  ia  had  done  any  ofBcifll  act  whatever.  The  rebellion  thus 
deduced,  which  i^,  that  the  gentlemen  compo8in|^  the  begun  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  cer- 
meeting  are  resolved  on  doinz  their  part  to  maintain  tain  resi)ect8,'it  began  on  very  unequal  terma  betweoi 
our  common  Government  and  country,  despite  the  the  parties.  The  insurgents  bad  been  preparing  for  it 
folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  for  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Government  had 
Administration.    This  position  is  eminently  patriotic,  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.    The  former  had  care- 
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fbllr  eoQSfdered  all  the  means  which  eoald  he  tuned  more  for  the  preTentive  and  leas  for  the  rindictire 

to  their  account.    It  undoubted!  j  was  a  well-^ondered  than  the  former.    In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men 

reliance  with  them  that  in  their  own  unrestricted  ef-  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  or- 

forts  to  destroy  Union,  Coustitutic^n,  and  law,  all  to-  dinary  crime.     The  man  who  stands  by  and  says 

gether,  the  Government  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  GoTemment  is  discussed 

restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  cannot  t>e  misunderstood.    If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure 

arrestiog  their  progress.   Their  sympathizers  perraded  to  hein  the  enemy ;  much  more  if  ho  talks  ambigruous- 

all  departments  ofthe  GoTCrnment  and  nearly  all  com-  ly^-talks  for  his  country  with  *'  huts"  and  "  ifiT'  and 

munities  of  the  people.     From  this  material,  under  "  ands."    Of  how  little  ralue  the  constitutional  oro- 

eover  of  "  liberty  of  speech,'*  "  liberty  of  the  press,"  Yisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  sbi^ 


thousand  ways.  Theyknew  that  in  times  such  as  they  uen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder, 
were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself  the  ha-  Gen.  William  B.  Preston,  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and 
beas  corpus  might  be  suspended ;  but  they  alsa  l^ew  Com.  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  Terr 
they  had  friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  hi^est  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all 
was  to  suspend  it;  meanwhile  their  spies  an^  others  within  the  power  of  the  Ck>vemment  since  the  rebel- 
might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  tiieir  cause.  Or  if,  as  lion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  trai- 
has  happened,  the  executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  tors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized 
without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  and  held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much 
innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  alwars  Iflcely  to  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  committed  any  crime 
occur  in  such  cases ;  and  theii  a  clamor  could  be  raised  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  tiiem,  if  arrested, 
in  regard  to  this,  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  ser-  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus,  were 
rice  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  Tery  keen  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and 
perception  to  discover  this  part  of  tiie  enemy  s  pro-  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come 
gramme,  so  soon  as  by  open  nostilities  their  machinery  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  ar- 
was  fairly  put  in  motion.    Tet  thoroughly  imbaed  rests  rather  than  too  mauy. 

with  a  reverence  ibr  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individ-  Bjr  the  third  resolution  the  meeting  indicate  their 
uals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures  which  opinion  that  militarv  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in 
by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  beiuffwith-  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exbts,  but  that  such 
in  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispen-  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebel- 
sable  to  the  public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  lion.or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  Thev  in- 
history  than  that  courts  of  justice  are  utterly  incom-  sist  that  such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  ''outside  of 
potent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  organized  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation,  and  (he 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  in-  scenes  of  insurrection.''  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
dividoals  acting  in  concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  OoDstitntion  itsdf  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  un- 
and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  able  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  constitutional 
in  times  of  peace  bands  of  horse  thieves  and  robbers  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  aarests  com- 
fre<|uently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  plained  of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of 
ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what  comparison  in  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publio  safety  may  require 
numbers  have  such  bands  ever  home  to  the  insurgent  them;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases  tney  are  consti- 
sympathizers,  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Again,  tutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ; 
a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebel- 
ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  lion  extending,  as  in  those  where  it  ma3r  be  already 
yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volunteer-  prevailing;  as  well  where  Uie^jr  may  restrain  mischiev- 
ing,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  ous  intenerence  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebel- 
in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  lion  may  actuuly  be;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain 
so  conducted  as  to  foe  no  defined  crime  of  which  any  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  tbejr  would 
civil  court  would  take  cognizance.  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army ;  equally  constitutiooal  at 
.  Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — ^so  called  by  the  resoln-  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety, 
tion  before  me — ^in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantio  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  invasion.    Take 


\ 


invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  the  reason  than  words  addressed  to  .1  publio  meeting  in 
provision  which  specially  applies  to  our  present  case,  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in 
This  provision  plainly  attests  the  nnderstanding  of  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general." 
those  who  made  the  Constitution  that  ordinary  courts  Now.  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this;  if  this  asser- 
of  justice  are  inadequate  to  "  cases  of  rebellion  "—  tion  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no 
attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men  may  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  ar- 
be  held  in  custo^  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordi-  resti  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
nary  rules,  would  discharge.  Habeas  corpus  does  not  made  for  a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  Yallandigham 
dischar^  men  who  are  proved  to  be  guilty  of  de-  avowshishostifity  to  thewaronthepartof  theUnion; 
fined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring,  with 
Constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops;  to  en- 
and  held  who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  gnilty  of  de-  courage  desertion  from  the  army ;  and  to  leave  the  re- 
fined crime,  **  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  hellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress 
the  public  safety  may  require  it"  This  is  precis^  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the 
ly  our  present  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  per- 
publio  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  Indeed,  sonal  interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  he- 
arrests  by  process  of  courts  and  arrests  in  cases  of  re-  cause  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence 
hellion  do  not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis,  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He 
The  fbrmer  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  or-  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  mil- 
dinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime,  while  itary  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  loy  hands  upon  him. 
the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  If  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  not  damaging  the  military 
against  the  Government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on 
or  fail  in  no  great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case  mistake  of  faot,  whicn  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on 
arrests  are  made  not  so  much  ibr  what  has  been  done,  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence.  I  understand  the 
as  for  what  probably  would  be  doni^  The  latter  i»  meeting,  whosa  resolutions.  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
VOL.  III. — 51       A 
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favor  of  BuppressiDg  the  rebellion  br  military  foroe~-  well  koown  in  the  city,  hut  before  official  knowledge 
bv  armies.  •  l^on^  experience  has  shown  that  armies  of  it  had  arrived.  Gen.  Jackson  still  maintained  mar- 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  pun-  tial  or  military. law.  Now  that  it  could  be  said  the 
ished  by  the  setere  penalty  of  death.  The  case  re»  war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which 
quires,  and  the  law  and  the  Constitutiott  sanction,  this  had  existed  from  (be  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among 
panisfament.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louaiflier  published  a  dennncia- 
DOT  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  toir  newspaper  article.  €kn.  Jackson  arrested  biro, 
wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert f  This  is  A  lawyer,  by  the  name  of  Morel,  procured  the  United 
none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  States  Judge  (Hall)  to  order  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public  meeting,  and  to  relieve  Mi.  L^uaulier.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  boUi 
there  working  upon  his  feelinsfc  until  he  is  persuaded  the  lawyer  and  the  Judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured 
to  write  the  solaier  boy  that  ne  is  fighting  in  a  bad  to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  "  it  was  a  dirty 
cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  contemptible  trick."  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  offi- 
Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  cer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Gen. 
shall  desert  I  think  that  in  such  a  case,  to  silence  <Jack8on  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  a 
the  agitator  and  to  save  the  boy,  is  not  only  constito"  copy.^  Holding  the  Judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the 
tionaf,  but  withal  a  great  mercy.  General  sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encamp- 
If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  ment,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  ao  order  to  remam 
power,  my  error  lies  in  believing  that  certain  proceed-  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly  an- 
mgs  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  nonnoed,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the 
invasion,  the  public  safety  re<iuires  them,  which  wonld  Southern  coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  rati- 
not  be  constitution^  when,  in  absence  of  rebellion  or  fication  of  the  treaty  ot  peace  was  regularly  announced, 
invasion,  the  public  safety  does  not  require  them ;  in  4uid  the  Judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few 
other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not,  in  its  appli-  days  more,  and  the  Judge  called  Gen.  Jackson  into 
cation,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  eases  iji  rebellion  court  and  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  having  ar>- 
or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  rested  him  and  the  others  named.  The  General  fiaid 
times  of  profound  peace  and  public  security.  The  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and  I  can  yeftrs,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  mtereat, 
no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Grovemment  can  con-  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the  House  of  Rep 
stitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  re-  resentatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in 
bellion,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  could  which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discossed. 
not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  Journals  woold 
persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure, 
for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  we  had  the  same 
food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  th.e  Constitution  then  as  now;  secondly,  that  we  then  had 
danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Amen-  ft  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a  case  of  rebel- 
can  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  lion ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the 
the  rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  people  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
liberty  of%peech  and  the  press,  the -law  of  evidence,  of  Che  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and 


trial  by  jury,  and  habeas  corpus,  throughout  the  indefl-    the  hanbeas  oorpus  suffered  no  detriment  whateyer  by 


rary  illness,  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  donng  not  know  whether  I  would  haye  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life.  Hr.  Yallandigham.  While  I  cannot  shift  the  respon- 
In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  sibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
wbicS  you  request  of  me,  I  cannot  overtook  the  foot  commander  in  tne  field  is  the  better  Judge  of  the  neoes- 
that  the  meeting  speak  as  "  Democrats."  Nor  can  I,  sity  in  any  particular  case.  Of  coarse  Imust  practise 
with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and  the  a  general  directory  and  reyisory  power  in  the  matter, 
fairiy  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
their  resolutions,  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  oo-  meeting  that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have  the  effect  to  di- 
curred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  otner  than  that  they  Tide  and  distract  those  who  should  be  united  in  snppres- 
preferred  to  designate  themselves  "  Democrats"  rather  sing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specially  called  on  to  dis- 
than  **  American  citizens."  In  this  time  of  national  charge  Mr.  Yallandigham.  I  regard  this  act  as  at  least 
peril,  I  would  hare  preferred  to  meet  you  upon  a  level  a  fair  appeal  to  me  on  the  enediency  of  exercising  a 
one  step  higher  than  any  party  plaliorm;  because  I  constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  response 
am  sure  that,  from  such  more  elevated  position,  we  to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say  it  gave  me  pain  when  I 
could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  than  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  been  arrested— that 
we  possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a 
the  rorce  of  habit,  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  self-  necessity  for  arresting  him— and  that  it  will  afford  ma 
ish  hopes  of  the  fotore,  we  are  sure  to  expend  much  ^reat  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by 
and  aiming  blows  at  each  other.  But«  since  you  have  it.  I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  ap- 
denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be  thankful,  for  the  countiy's  pears  to  me  that  opinion  and  action,  which  were  m 
sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so.  He  on  great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more 
whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  deal- 
arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,*  having  no  old  party  Ing  with  them  gradually  decreases.  I  have  every  rm- 
affinity  with  me;  and  the  Judge  who  rejected  the  con-  son  to  desire  uiat  it  should  cease  altogether,  and  far 
Btitutional  view  expressed  m  these  resolutions,  by  re-  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes 
fusing;  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham  on  habeas  cor-  of  those  who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their 
pu^,  IS  a  Democrat  of  better  davs  than  these,  haying  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in  every  constita- 
received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President  tional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebdlion. 
Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  Still  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  b« 
are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their  required  by  the  public  safety.  A.  LINCOLN. 
blood  on  the  battle  field,  I  have  learned  that  many  an-                                           

frove  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  whue  a—.—  r— ^  tu%/^  iom 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  one  eondemniSg  it.   Ican^^^„        ,^^   .r^^\„^^ 

assert  that  there  are  none  such.    And  the  name  of  ^<>  ^*'  JSxetHUney  the  BtnderU  of  th4  UnUtdSMem: 
President  Jackson  recalls  an  incident  of  pertinent  his-        Sib  :  The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  public  meeting 

tory.    After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  the  held  in  this  city  on  the  16th  day  of  Ma^  last/ to  whom 

fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  oondnded  WM  your  oonunnnication  of  the  12th  of  this  month,  com- 
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mentiog  on  the  reaolutions  adopted  at  that  meetiDe,  was  lishment  of  dea^tism.    Yonr  claim  to  have  found,  not 

addressed,  have  the  honor  to  send  to  jour  Ezoellenej  outside,  but  within  the  Constitution,  a  principle  or 

a  replj  to  that  communication  by  the  committee  who  germ  of  arbitrary  power,  which  in  time  of  war  expands 

reported  the  resolutions.    The  great  importance  to  the  at  once  into  an  a!bsolute  sovereignty,  wielded  by  one 

people  of  this  country  of  the  questions  discussed,  must  man;  so  that  liberty  perishes,  or  is  dependent  on  his 

be  our  apology,  if  any  be  needed^  for  saying,  that  wo  will,  his  discretion,  or  nis  caprice.  This  extraordinary 

fully  concur  in  this  reply,  and  believe  it  to  be  in  entire  doctrine  you  claim  to  derive  wholly  from  'that  clause 

harmony  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  meeting  of  the  Constitution  which,  in  ease  of  invasion  or  rebel- 

referied  to.    *  lion,  permits  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  suspended^ 

We  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours.  Upon  this  ground  your  whole  argument  is  based. 

EEASTUS  CORNING,  President.  

The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the  Correipondtnce  "between  President  LnfcoL:!^  and 

committee  oontain  the  points  pres^ted  in  that  tJu  Ohio  Committee  in  the  cate  of  Mr.  Yal- 

docnment  i  lahdioham. 

The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that  the  .,  „  .  „  ,.  d.^^'"w  .?*  ;?^J^*  J^ 
sacred  rights  and  immunities  which  were  designed  to  ^<^^*'  ExedUney  the  Preside  of  the  UnUed  States  : 
be  protected  by  these  constitutional  guarantees,  have  The  undersigned,  bavins  been  appointed  a  commit- 
not  oeen  preserved  to  the  people  during  your  Adminis-  tee,  under  the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
tration.  In  violation  of  tne  nrst  of  them,  the  freedom  Convention  held  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
of  the  press  has  been  denied.  In  repeaited  instances  11th  instant,  to  communicate  with  yon  on  the  subject 
newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States,  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Cflement  L.  Vallan- 
because  they  criticized,  as  constitutionally  they  mi^t.  digham,  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the 
tiiose  fatal  errors  of  policy  which  have  charactenzea  resolutions  of  that  Convention  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  since  your,  advent  to  ject  of  this  communication,  and  ask  oi  vour  Excel- 
power.  In  violation  of  the  second  of  them,  hundreds,  fency  their  earnest  consideration.  And  they  deem  it 
and  we  believe,  thousands  of  men,  have  been  seiara  proper  to  state  that  the  Convention  was  one  in  which 
and  immured  in  prisons  and  hastily  not  only  wittiout  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represented,  one  of  the  most 
warrant  upon  probable  cause,  but  without  any  war-  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  character,  and  one  of 
rant,  and  for  no  other  cause  than  i|  constitutional  exer-  the  most  earnest  AnA  sincere  in  support  of  the  Consti- 
cise  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  violation  of  all  these  tution  and  the  Union,  ever  held  in  that  State : 
guarantees,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  peaceful  and  B^Mlv^d,  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  Ibandation  of 
loyal  State  has  been  torn  fh>m  his  home  at  midnight  by  a  all  ft-ee  goyemmeiit :  that,  to  give  effect  to  this  firee  will, 
band  of  soldiers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  one  of  your  tree  thoofht,  free  qieecb,  and  a  free  press  are  absolutely  in- 
senerals,  tried  before  a  militarr  commission,  without  dispensable.  Withoat  free  discossion  there  Is  ne  certainty 
judge  oi  jury,  convicted  and  sentenced  without  even  •'  «^  jadment;  without  sound  Judgment  there  can  be 
the  suggestion  of  any  offence  known  to  the  ConsUtu-  ^  ThS7t  is  an  Inherent  and  comtRntlonal  right  of  the 
tion  or  laws  of  this  country.  For  all  these  acts  you  people  to  dlseoss  all  measures  of  their  Oovemment,  and  to 
avow  yourself  ultimately  responsible.  In  the  special  approve  or  dIsappT«»ve,  as  to  their  best  Judgment  seems 
case  of  Mp.  Yallandlgham,  the  injustice  commenced  by  right  That  they  have  a  like  right  to  i>ropose  and  advocate 
your  subordinate  was  consuounated  by  a  sentence  of  that  policy  which  in  their  judgment  Is  best  and  to  aigne 
exile  from  his  home,  pronounced  by  you.  That  great  JJ*;^*«  "Pi*"*  whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  vloUts 
wrong,  more  than  any  other  which  preceded  it,  aaetts  ^n^got^thd?  wSfaS^'**^  or  to  be  detri- 
the  principles  of  a  supreme  despotism.  ^  That  these,  and  all  other  righto  guaranteed  to  them  by 

These  repeated  and  continued  invasions  of  constitu-  their  oonstitntioas,  are  their  righto  in  time  of  war  as  weU  as 

tional  liberty  and  pnvate  right,  have  occasioned  pro-  in  Ume  of  peace,  and  of  &r  mora  value  and  necessity  in  war 

found  anxiety  in  the  public  mind.    The  apprehension  than  in  peace ;  for  in  peace  liberty,  seeari^,  and  property 

and  alarm  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  have  •re  seldom  endangered ;  In  war  they  are  ever  in  perlL 

been  greatly  enhanced  by  your  attempt  to  justify  them,  *•  ^]^J^«  HfT:"*?*?  '^*75**"JS?y.Sl?^f,ri°?*J^^ 

beca|se   in^hat  attem^^^^^^^^  ^LSe^/ t^SlS'^rfKr'sSml^^^^^^ 

rightful  au^ori^  possessed  bv  no  constitutional  mon-  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^  jj^  oundvca.  and  aU  others  most  obey 

arch  on  earth.  We  accept  the  declaration  that  you  pre-  them. 

fer  to  exercise  this  .authority  with  a  moderation  not  ll.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the 

hitherto  exhibited.  But,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  your  Union  as  the  best— it  may  be  the  last<7-hope  of  popular 

forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  en-  frMdom,  and  for  all  wrongs  which  may  have  oeen  oommit- 

joyedin  this  country,  we  propose  to  challenge  the  *?^  ^  ^'J^  ^*»i*^i,™f ^  "**V  y*"  ^*^  "^'®^,°r^r  ^® 

iro\od.ou  which /urcl^Jof  .upreme/wer  U  SSr.X""S.r^S^S'i'&S'p^yr^  ""*'»'• 

based.    While  yielding  to  you  as  a  constitutional  ma-  14^  Ifhat  we  will  earuSstly  supportefery  eonstitnUonal 

gistrate  .the  deference  to  which  you  are  entitled,  1^  measure  tending  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  fltotea    No 

cannot  accord  to  yon  the  despotic  power  you  claim,  men  have  a  greater  interest  in  Ito  preservation  than  we 

however  indulgent  and  gracious  you  may  promise  to  have,  none  desire  it  more ;  there  are  none  who  will  make 

be  in  wieldinc  it  sreater  sacrifloes  or  endure  more  than  we  will  to  aoeompllBh 

We  have  cS-efuUy  considered  the  grounds  on  which  ^M^nJ  ^Ji'^^' " ^1  *I*'i"T*  ^'  *^  d«votM  frfends. 

•t «  U4»w«  «,fHt.«uuj  wvuD>xki;i^i4  vuv  i^ivuuws  vu_fTu>vu  ^  ^   Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  svmoa- 

your  prtAensions  to  more  than  r^l  authority  are  SywlOi^theenemies  of  either.    ^               '           ^^ 

claimed  te  rest;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  {^  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment  pretended  trisl,  and 

misty  and  cloudy  forms  of  expression  in  which  those  actual  hanl^ment  of  Clement  L.  Tallandlgham,  a  citizen  of 

pretensions  are  set  forUi,  your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  Stote  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  foree^ 

the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  protected  by  the  Constitu-  ef  the  United  Stotes,  nor  to  the  militia  In  actual  service,  by 

tion  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  suspended  or  lost  in  !iW™"i!fy*'»HlJ^*r\522°*'?*IPJ*?'°^ 

time  of  war,  wheS  invision  or  rebelUVn  exists.  Xou  do  ^^^.^iJf'SfiYmTS^^^^ 

not,  like  many  others  in  wh««  minds  rjjsson  and  the  Sf JuSttr  a  tt^f^^^^          ^^0^. 

love  of  regulated  liberty  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  the  tary  trial  taking  ptooe  where  the  oourto  of  law  are  open  and 

excitements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  oondusioa  unobstructed,  and  for  no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  active 

upon  a  supposed  military  necessity  existing  outside  of,  mllitaiy  operations  in  carrying  on  the  wsr— we  regard  as  a 

and  transcending  the  Constitution,^  military  necessity  P>JF**>»  ^*>^*o5  «f  J?«  foUowing  provisions  of  the  Consti. 

IS^'fZ*^^  We  KtftiSrlriSSSKSd  ion*  L -^^eS^i^SflSSrio  lawabridglngthefreedomof 

totol  eclipse.    We  do  not  find  this  gigantic  and  mon-  ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  o,  ^^  ^rfit  of  Se  people  peaceably 

strous  heresy  put  forth  in  yourplea  for  absolute  power,  tTassemble  and  to  ^tion  the  Government  IbSr  a  fedress  of 

but  we  do  find  another  equally  subversive  of  liberty  grievances." 

and  law,  and  quite  as  certainly  tending  to  the  eatab-  2.  *'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  personii 
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houses,  papers,  and  eifieets,  against  nnreasonaMe  searclies    bjr  releasing  him.    It  may  be  trne  that  penoM  differ- 
and  seizures,  shaU  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall     jq^  from  him  in  political  views  maj  be  round  in  Ohio, 


otherwise  ipfiunons  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  In-  and  even  with  some  of  his  own  political  party,  as  to 

dlctment  ofa  giand  Jnry,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  the  true  and  most  effectual  means  of  maintainme  the 

or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  Constitution  and  restoring  the  Union ;  but  this  differ- 

time  of  war  or  public  danger."  ^  v  «     .  cnce  of  opinion  does  not  prove  him  to  be  unfaithful  to 

*>  S  I?  ♦*".  *^"h°**  i!f  T'kS?^!**??/^ «"?^«1^M?J  his  dutifes  as  an  Anftrican  citizen.    If  a  man,  deTotcd- 

lW"ta^%r^rtS;?rhSil^in?h1'c^^.ie\a^^^^  ly  attached  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  consci- 

committed,  which  district  ahaU  ha?e  been  previously  asoer-  entioualy  believes  that,  from  the  inherent  nature  of 

tained  by  law."  the  Federal  compact,  the  W|ir,  m  the  present  condition 

And  we  Axrthermore  denonnoe  said  arrest  trial,  and  ban-  of  things  in  this  country,  cannot  be  used  as  a  means 


arrest,  a  prominent  candidate  tor  nomination  by  the  Demo-  w>th  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  is  he  not  to  be 

eradc  party  of  Ohio  tor  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State ;  allowed  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to 

that  tne  Democratic  party  was  ftally  competent  to  decide  ^^     '   '  ''    '  ^^  *"  '         "^  -•  --  *      i— 

whether  he  Is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and  that  the 


the  judgment  of  the  people  for  a  change  of  policy  by 
the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot  dox? 


President  of  the  United  Statea  to  restore  Clement  X.  Val-  nrgc  before  the  people  of  the  country  thatit  was  un- 
Undlgham  to  his  home  In  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  just  and  prosecuted  for  unholy  purposes.  With  equal 
from  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  reason  it  might  have  been  said  of  them  that  their  dis- 
hy the  presiding  officer  of  tbis  convention,  is  hereby  ap-  cussions  before  ^e  people  were  cdculated  to.disconr- 
pointed  to  present  this  application  to  the  President.  ^g^  enlistments,  "  to  prevent  the  raishig  of  troops." 

The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  as-  and  to  induce  desertions  from  the  armr,  and  leave  the 

signed  them,  cut  not  think  it  necessary  to  reiterate  the  Government  without  an  adequate  military  force  to 

facts  connected  with  the  arrest,  trial,  and.  banishment  carry  on  the  war. 

of  Mr.  Yallandigham— they  are  well  known  to  the  Pros-  u  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  to  be 

ident,  and  are  a  part  of  public  history — nor  to  enlarge  suspended  in  time  of  war,  then  the  essential  element 

upon  the  positions  taken  by  the  Convention,  nor  to  of  popular  TOvemment  to  effect  a  chanse  of  policy  in 

recapitulate  the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  the  constitutional  mode  is  at  an  end.    The  fr^om  of 

believed  have  been  contravened ;  they  have  been  sta-  speech  and  of  the  press  is  indispensable,  and  necessa- 

ted  at  length,  and  with  clearness,  in  the  resolutions  nly  incident  to  the  nature  of  popular  government  it- 

which  have  been  recited.    The  undersigned  content  aeff.    If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  arise  from  its  ex- 

themselves  with  brief  reference  to  other  suggestions  ercise,  they  are  unavoidable, 

pertinent  to  the  subject.     ,  On  this  subject  you  are  reported  to  have  said  fbrther : 

They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  suppliants,  "  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  TaUaDdigfaani 

prayinff  the  revocation  of  the  order  banishing  Mr.  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried  '  for 

.Vallanaij^am  as  a  favor;  but,  bj  the  authority  of  a  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public 

Convention  j^presenting  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  meeting  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administm- 

the  State  of  Ohio,  they  respectfully  ask  it  as  a  right  due  tion,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  militaiy  order  of  the 

to  an  American  citizen,  in  whose  personal  inj[ury  the  eeneral.'    Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  if 

sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a  ttiere  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 

ftee  State,  have  been  offended.    And  this  duty  they  cede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.    But  the  arrest,  I  un- 

perfgrm  the  more  cordially  from  the  consideration  derstand,  was  made  for  a  very  different  reason.    Mr. 

^at,  at  a  time  of  great  national  emergencv,  pregnant  Yallandiffham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the 

with  danger  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all  important  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  because 

that  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  ne  was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  rais- 

however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  administer-  ing  of  troops,  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army, 

ing  the  Government,  and  the  measures  most  likely  to  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  military 

be  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  force  to  suppress  it.    He  was  not  arrested  because  he 

and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  should  not  be  thrown  was  damaging  the  political  prospects'  of  the  Adminis- 

into  oonfliot  with  each  other.  tration  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  commanding 

The  arrest,  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Val-  freneral,  but  because  he  was  damanng  the  army,  upon 
landigham  have  created  wide-spread  and  alarming  dis-  toe  existence  and  vigor  of  which  tne  life  of  the  nation 
affection  among  the  people  of  the  State,  not  only  depends.  He  was  warrinji;  upon  the  military,  and  this 
endangering  the  harmony  of  the  friends  of  the  Con-  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay 
fititution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  hands  upon  him.  .  If  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  dam- 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  but  also  impairing  aging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  bis  ar- 
that  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  Admioistration  rest  was  made  on  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  would  be 
to  the  great  landmarks  of  free  government  essential  glad  to  correct  on  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence." 
JLo  a  peaceful  and  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  In  answer  to  this,  permit  us  to  say,  first,  that  neither 
in  Ohio..  the  charge  nor  the  specifications  in  support  of  the 

Tou  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public  commu-  charjge  on  which  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  tried,  imjpnte 

nication  on  this  subject,  the  followinz  lauffuage :  "  It  to  him  the  act  of  either  laboring  to  prevent  the  raising 

Save  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  of  troops  or  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army, 

ad  been  arrested— thai  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  Secondly,  no  evidence  on  the  trial  was  offered  with  a 

should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  view  to  support,  or  even  tended  to  support,  any  such 

him,  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  charge.    In  what  instance,  and  by  wnat  act,  aid  he 

him,  so  soon  as  I  can  by  anv  means  believe  the  pubuo  either  discourage  enlistments  or  encourage  desertion 

safety  will  not  suffer  by  it  in  the  army?    Who  is  the  man  who  was  oiscouraged 

The  ondersiffned  assure  your  Excellency,  from  our  from  enlisting,  and  who  encouraged  to  desert,  by  any 

personal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  act  of  Mr.  Yallandigham?    If  it  be  assumed  thatper^ 

Ohio,  that  the  public  safety  will  be  far  more  endan-  chance  some  person  might  have  been  discouraged  from 

gered  by  continuing  Mr.  Yallandigham  in  exile  than  enlisting,  or  that  some-  person  might  have  been  en- 
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ooangod  to  desert,  <m  aoooant  of  hearing  Hr.  Vallmii-  man  throogboat  thU  TBat  oouniiy  are  subject  to  be  an- 

digham*B  yieirs  as  to  the  policj  of  the  war  as  a  means  nulled  wheneyer  yon  ma^  saj  that  you  consider  the 

ofrestoring  the  Union,  w'ould  that  hare  laid  the  foon-  public  safety  requires  it,  in  time  of  invasion  or  insur- 

dation  for  his  conviotion  and  banishment  f  If  so,  upon  notion  ? 

the  same  grounds  ereiy  political  opponent  of  the  Mex-  You  are  further  rep6rted  as  harinff  said  that  the 

{can  war  might  have  been  convicted  and  banished  eonstitotional  euarantees  of  personal  liberty  have  '*  no 

firom  the  country,  application  to  the  present  case  we  have  in  hand,  be* 

'  When  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  in*  cause  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for 

floence,  including  your  Excellency, opposed,  in  the'dis-  treason — that  is^  not  tor  the  treason  defined. in  the 

cussions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the 

war,  were  they  "  warring  upon  the  military,^  and  did  *  punishment  is  death — ^nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold 

this  ''g^ve  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  persons  to  answer  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 

lay  hands  upon''  themf    And,  fimdly,  the  charge  in  crimes;  nor  were  the  prooeedin|;8  following  in  any 

the  specifications  upon  which  Mr.  VaUandifffaam  was  constitutional  or  legal  sense  '  criminal  prosecutions/ 

tried,  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals.  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 

according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  late  acts  of  and   the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the 

Congress,  approved  by  yourself  July  17th,  1862,  and  grounds  of  the  arrests,"  Ac. 

March  8a,  1868,  which  were  manifestly  designed  to  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  position  of 

supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary  mill-  your  Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is  hable  to  "  a 

tary  arrests.  criminal  proeecution,"  or  ia  chai^ged  with  a  crime 

Th^  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is  clothed  with  all 

the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Constitution  the  eonstitotional  guarantees  for  his  safety  and  secu* 

i^  different  m  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  rity  from  wrong  and  injustice;  but  that  where  he 

what  it  is  in  time  of  (ieace  and  public  security.    The  is  not  liable  to  "  a  crimmal  prosecution,"  or  charged 

Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation  ulpon  or  excep-  with  any  crime  known  to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or 

tions  to  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  any  military  commander  shall  say  that  he  considers 

to  the  writ  ^  habeas  corpus.    Has  the  President,  at  that  the  public  safety  reouires  it,  this^nian  may  be  put 

the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  right  to  en*  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional  jpiarantees, 

grrail  limitations  or  ^exceptions  upon  these  constito«  and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  impnaonedwith** 

tional  gnaraatete  whenever,  in  his  jndgment,  the  pub<  out  knowing  what  for,  and  any  length  of  time,  or  be 

lie  safety  requires  it?  tried  before  a  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  any  kind 

True  it  isj.  the  article  of  the  Constitotion  which  de*  of  punishment,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 

fines  the  vanous  powers  delegated  to  Congress  declares  the  President  or  the  military  commander  may  see  pro- 

that  *'  the  privilm  of  the  writ  of  habeas  con>us  shall  per  to  impose. 

not  be  suspended  unless  when.  In  case  of  rebellion  or  Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  throw  the  shield  of 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  But  this  its  securities  around  the  jnan  liable  to  be  charged  with 
qualification  or  limitation  upon  this  restriction  upon  .treason  as  defined  by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not 
the  powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  connec-  liable  to  any  such  charge  unprotected  by  the  safe- 
*  tion  witli  the  other  constitutional  guarantees  of  per-  guards  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  security?  Can 
sonal  liberty.  Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  a  man  not  in  the  militery  or  naval  service,  nor  within 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and 
writ  of  hafaNeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other  ffuarantees  imprisoned  without  any  law  of  the  land  to  authorize 
of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged.  it?  Can  a  man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be  punished  without 
Althouffh  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitutional  any  law  defining  the  offence  and  prescribing  the  pun- 
right  to  have  an  immMiate  investigation  made  as  to  ishment?  If  the  President  or  a  court  martial  may 
the  les^ity  of  his  arrest  upon  habeas  corpus*  yet  his  .prescribe  one  kind  of  punishment  unanthorized  by 
*' right  to  a  speedy  ahd  public  trial  by  an  impartial  law,  why  not  any  other  kind?  Banishment  is  an  un- 
jury  of  Uie  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  usual  punishment  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the 
nave  been  committed"  will  not  be  altered;  neither  President  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of 
will  his  ri^t  to  the  exemption  from  "  cruel  and  un-  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
usual  punishment,"  nor  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his  property?  If  the  President  has  the  right  to  change 
person,  houses,  papers,  and  eff^ts,  against  unreason-  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  court  martial  from 
able  seizures  and  searches,  nor  his  right  nqt  to  be  imprisonment  to  oanishment,  why  not  from  imprison- 
deprived  of  life,  liberty^  or  property,  without  due  pro-  ment  to  torture  upon  the  rack  or  execution  upon  the 
cess  of  law,  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to  answer  gibbet? 

for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  offence,  unless  on  If  an  indefinable  kind  of  instructive  treason  is  to 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  be  in  any«  be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution,  un- 
wise changed.  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  subject  to  the  will 
And  certainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con-  of  the  President  whenever  an  insurrection  or  invasion 
^ress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast  country,  what 
'insurrection  or  invasion,  could  not  affect  the  guarantee  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  liberties  of  the 
that  the  freedom  of.  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  people? 
be  abridged.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  proceed-  Toe  constructive  treason  that  gave  the  friends  of 
ings  in  the  civil  tribunals  are  too  tardy  and  ineffective  freedom  so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  Enzland 
I  for  cases  arising  in  times  of  insurrection  or  invasion.  '  were  inconsiderable  compared  to  this.  The  precedents 
^  It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arreste  by  civil  pro-  which  you  make  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
cess  may  be  equally  as  expeaitious  and  effective  as  ar-  for  your  successors,  if  sanctioned  and  acquiesced  in  by 
rests  by  military  orders.    True,  a  summary  trial  and  the  people  now. 

punishment  are  not  allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  But,  Toe  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  ooOperate  zealously 
if  the  offender  be  under  arrest  and  imprisoned,  and  with  you  in  every  effort  warranted  by  the  Constitution 
nqjt  entitied  to  a  discharge  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  they  cannot  con- 
before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  purpo-  sent  to  abandon  (nose  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
ses  of  the  Government  ?  The  idea  that  all  the  oonsti-  liberty  which  are  essential  tp  their  existence  as  a  free 
tutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  suspended  people. 

throughout  the  country  at  a  time  of  insurrection  or  In  their  name,  we  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of  the 

invasion  iir  any  part  of  it,  places  us  upon  a  seaiof  un-  order  of  his  banishment,  Mr.  vallandigham  may  be 

certainty,  and  subjecte  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  riffhts  of  which  they 

of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  militery  com-  believe  he  has  been  unconstitotionafly  deprived, 

mander,  or  what  he  may  say  that  he  considers  the  pub-  We  have  the  honor  to  be  respecoully,  yours,  Ac. : 

lie  safety  requires.  Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  nave  M.  Burchard,  Chairman,  19th  Dist*:  David  A.  Honk, 

it  understood  that  you  hold  that  the  nghto  of  every  Sec'y,  8d  Dist ;  Qeorge  Bliss,  14th  Dist. ;  T.  W.  Bort- 
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ley,  8th  Bistj  W.  J.  Ctordon,  16Ch  Ditt  9  John  (yXeill,  nmj  obooM  to  bmt  tbe  paUie  Mfeiy  require*  it.    Tbto 

18th  Disi ;  €1.  A.  White,  Sth  Dist. }  W.  S.  Finek,  IStli  quMtioB,  divwled  of  the  pbrateblogy  ealeulated  to  re- 

Dist ;  Alexander  Long,  9d  Dist. ;  J.  W.  Whito»  19th  preMot  me  as  BtrDgj|iiDff  for  on  arbitrary  personal 

Dist. ;  James  B.  Horns,  15th  Dist. ;  George  S.  Co»>  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  qoestioQ  who  shall  de- 

Terse,  7th  Dist. ;  Warrea  P.  Noble,  9th  Dist. ;  George  cide,  or  an  aiiflmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what 

H.  Pendleton,  Ist  Dist ;  W.  A.  Hntcfains,  11th  Dist. ;  the  public  safety  does  rec[aire  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 

Abner  L.  Backus,  10th  Diet.;  J.  F.  McKinney,  4th  invasion.    The  Constitution  contemplates  the  questiOki 

Dist. ;  F.  0.  Le  Bkmd,  5th  Dist. ;  Lenis  SobaeAr,  17th  as  likely  to  ooeor  fcr  decision,  but  it  does  jiot  express- 

Dist     •                                              ,  1^  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.    By  necessanr  implies- 

tson,  wliSB  rebeilton  or  ioTasion  comes,  the  decision  is 

nr A«iTTi>a«n»  j,tnA  Qoo.  iMOL  *^*^  msdc,  froiB  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man 

^^^  ¥•  ^orchard,  David  A.  Honck,  Oeowte  Bliss.  gtitutioBt  made  the  .pommander-io-cbief  of  their  aitay 

T.  W.  Baitley,  W.  J.  Gordcm,  John  O'Nefll,  0.  A..  „d  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears 

White,  W.  E.  Finck,  Alexander  Long.  J.  W.  White,  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  mskmc  it.    If  he  uses  the  power 


they 

Scbaefer:  Gonstitntion. 

GxRTLiiiDr :  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  The  earnestness  with  which  yon  insist  that  persons 
State  Convention,  which  von  present  me,.together  with  can  only,  in  times  of  rebellion,  be  lawiuUy  deslrwith. 
your  introductory  and  closing  remarks,  being  in  po-  in  acc(»dance  with  the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and 
sition  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  resoln-  punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
tions  of  the  iMmocratio  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  re- 
I  refer  you  to  my  response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  sponsa  Yoii<claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  em- 
most  of  the  points  in  the  former.  barrsss  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebel- 

This  response  TOO  evidently  used  in  preparing  yonr  lion,  and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  torn  as  if  there 

remarks,  audi  cfesire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  were  no  rebellion.    The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this 

with  accuracy.    In  a  single  reading  of  yonr  remarks,  view.  The  military  arrests  and  detentions  which  have 

I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  been  made,  including  those  of  Hr.'Vallandigham, 

sopposeyou  took  fW)m  that  paper.    It  is  where  yon  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other, 

say,  **  Tne  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  hare  been  for  prevention,  and  not  for  punishment— as 

you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Con*  iiyanctions  to  stay  injury,  as  proceedings  to  keep  the 

stitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  in<T  pesoe— end  hence,  like  proceedings  in  such  caaes  and 

vasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  poblio  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  bcwn  acoompanied  with 

security."  iDdiotments»  or  trials  by  juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  by 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  any  punishment  whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  inci- 

not  expressed  the  opinion  yon  suppose.    I  expressed  dental  to  the  prevention*  The  original  seotence'of  im- 

the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  ap«  prisonment  inHr.  VaUandiipham's  case  was  to  prevent 

plication  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving  mjury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modifica- 

the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profonna  tion  of  it  was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him 

peace  and  public  security ;  and  this  opinion!  adhere  of  securing  the  same  prevention. 

.  to,  simply  because  by  toe  Constitotion  itself  tbin^  I  am  unable  to  peroeive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  t]»case 

may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  m  of  Hr.  YaUsniUgnam.    Quite  surely  hothing  of  this 

the  other.  sort  was  or  is  intended.    I  was  wholly  unaware  that 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point.  Mr.  Valkndigham  was,  at  the  time  of  bis  arrest,  a  can* 
but  I  must  respectfully  assure  yon  that  you  will  find  didate  for  the  Demqcratio  nomination  for  Governor, 
yourselves  at  fault  should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  until  so  informed  by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolu- 
te prove  vour  assumption  that  I  "  opposed  in  discus-  tions  of  the  Convention.  I  am  jsniteful  to  the  State 
sions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especiffly  for  the  brave  sol* 
war."  diera  and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national 

Tou  say:   "Expunge  from  the  Constitntion  this  trial  to  the  armies  of  the  Union, 

limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  You  jslaioi,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  my 

writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other  guarantees  of  own  position  in  the  Albany  response,  Mr.  Yiulandig- 

personal  liberty  would  remain  unchafaged."  Doubtless  ham  should  be  released :  and  this  because,  as  you 

if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  claim,  he  has  not  damagea  the  militazy  service  by  dis- 

I  think,  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  conn4^°9  enlistmento.  encouraffins  desertions,  or  oth- 

expuncMl,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the  erwise;  and  that  if  be  bad,  he  should  have  been  turned 

same:  out *the  question  is,  not  how  those  guarantees  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  actoof 

would  stend  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitntion,  Congress.    I  oertainlv  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Yallan* 

but  how  tbev  stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it^  digham  has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  ad- 

in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving  the  puUio  vised  against  enlistmente,  and  in  favor  of  desertion  and 

safety.    If  the  liber^  could  be  indulged  in  expunging  resistance  to  drafting.    We  all  know  that  oombina- 

that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  oonsti-  tions,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of 

totienal  argument  would  be  with  you.  deserters,  began  several  months  sgo;  that  more  re- 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  eently  the  like  has  appeared  in  resistance  to  the  enrol* 

Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.    I  ment  preparatory  to  a  draft ;  and  that  quite  a  number 

only  add  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus. 

of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which  the  These  had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  thisagain 

guarantees  or  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  has  led  to  bloodshed,  and  deatn.    And  now,  under  a 

available  ia  ihe  last  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  enduring 

view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yallandigham,  in  the  very  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare 

case*           *'          ^-    *^-  _j_j—  _*  ^ui- 1  L^i.-x.  xu_*  xLi_  Lf^j             * ..       .1.         .._-i  :. 


saw 

But    , 

habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspended,  when,  in  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause ;  aa  J^  it  is  doe 

case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  to  him  personally  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other 

nuire  it.  man. 

Ton  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  rosily  claim  that  I  These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and 

may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rig^hts  of  individuals,  of  course  known  to  Mr.  Yallandigham.    Perhaps  I 

on  the  pl6a  of  conserving  the  public  safoty— when  I  would  aot  be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  liij 


i 
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•spedal  fH«ndt  aitod  adherattta.  >  WHh  perftet  knoirl*  Mr.  Yanandigbaiii  and  all  others,  I  nraat  hereafter,  aa 

edge  of  them  be  has  freqaently,  if  not  eoDstantlj,  made  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  aenrioe^  maj  seem 

speeebee  in  Congraas  aiid  before  popular  aaaembliee;  to  require.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 

and  if  it  eaa  be  ehoim  that,  with  theae  thiaga  staring  yours,  Ao.                                          A.  LIliCOLN. 

him  in  the  face,  he  has  erer  uttered  s  word  of  rebuke  |^„  ^t*.  i «*  ^*  T«i«.  *T»i*  .x,^^^i4*,^ ^t^A^  .,«  a«i 

or  counsel  against  them»  it  will  be  a  fact  greaUy  in  his  On  the  Iflt  opuly,  the  committoe  made  an  an- 
favor  with  me,  and  one-  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  '  Bwer  to  the  letter  of  President  Lincoln,  in  which, 

ignorant.    When  it  is  known  that  the  whole  burden  ci  alter  urging  objections  to  the  positiona  taken  bj 

his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  fff^nst  the  pro»  the  Preaident,  they  conclude  as  follows : 

eeution  of  the  war,  and  that  m  the  midst  of  reslstanoe  t    ^l          i    •        «                      <    x* 

to  it  he  has  not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  1° ,™  conclusion  of  your  communication  Tpu  pro- 

against  such  nsistance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  I^se  tiiat,  if  a  miyonty  of  the  committee  shdl  aMxt^^^^ 

repel  the  inference  that  he  ha«  counselled  cSectly  in  ^^^,i^  *  ^"T^^a  ^^^  °u*Sl[^'??  ^^^^  ^*'''* 

ikfor  of  it                                  -  furnished,  they  shall  stand  committed  to  three  propo- 

With  all  tills  before  their  eyes,  the  Oonrention  yoa  «**«»•»  ^^f}""  at  JengUi  set  forth,  that  you  will  publish 

represent  hare  nominated  Mr.  Vallandlgham  for  Gov.  ^  «»»«•  ^^^  "K°f^'  '^^  ^  ^^"^  publication  shall 

erJor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and  youlmTe  declared  JP™**  •».  »  w^o»t»on  of  the  order  of  bamshment. 

the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  eon*  jho  committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 

stitution^i  means.    But,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  ^^^  •W?*®JH'  the  President  should  make  the  fate 

common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to  decide  what  irei>n.  ^  Mr.  VaUandigham  depend  upon  the  ommon  of  this 

stitotional  means,  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meetmg,  yon  committee  upon  these  projo ositions.    If  the  arrest  and 

omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  uAiy  b*n»l»ment  were  legal,  and  were  deserved ;  if  the  Pm- 

Is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  ^^^  exercised  a  power  cleiu-lv  delegated,  under  the 

a  rebellioD,  or  even  to  intimate  thS  you  are  con^ious  circumstanc^whichjrarranted  its  exercise,  the  order 

^y^^^,,^^  ^1^  ^10  ottffht  not  to  be  revoked,  merely  because  the  committee 

hold,  or  express,  opinions  accordant  with  those  of  the 

^  President    If  the  arrest  and  banishment  were  not  le* 

h  jryorappiS',  Ul  tao^  to  you  'aid  to  the'Vorld  to.  «^  °^^^^  ^f\,^^''^^.  ^y  Mf-  Valluidigham  then 

dedMe  a^nst  the  use  of  ao  army  to  suppress  the  re-  5**'^^^  ^®  ^  enUUed  to  an  immediate  and  uncondiUonal 

hellion.*  Your  own   attitude,  therefore,   enoonrages  diMharge.                               *.     j      i            ju   ^v 

desertion,  resistance  to  the  drift,  and  th?llke,  beeaSse  ^he  Pjople  of  Ohio  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the 

it  teaches  those  who  inoline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  action  of  the  President  merely  because  they  were  con- 

draft  to  believe  it  is  your  purpose  to  protect  themTand  ^^^^J^i  ^^  persctaal  safety  or  convenience  of  Mr. 

to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Vallandigham,  but  because  the/  saw  in  his  arrest  and 

Aft!»  a  shbrt  personal  intoraourSt  with  you,  gentle-  bani^ment  an  attack  upon  their  own  personal  rights : 

men  of  thccommittee,  I  oannofrsay  I  thinlE  you  desire  »°?.  )^S7  ^^^  Z^^J^  ^  *>?  dischaw  chiefly,  as  it 

this  effect  to  follow  your  attitude ;  but  I  usure  you  ^»^  indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  the  power 

that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  5^  '"c^  wrest  and  banishments    However  just  l6e  un- 

it  in  this  light.    It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and  by  ooMe-  deraigned  might  regard  the  principles  contained  m  the 

qnence  a  rmil  strength,  to  the  enemy.  U  is  a  false  hope,  "^^^al  propositions  submitted  by  the  President,  or 

and  due  which  yon  would  willingly  dispel  I  will  make  "o^  ™»c?  soever  Uiey  miarbt,  under  other  circum- 

the  way  exceedingly  easy.    I  s^d  you  duplicates  of  ?**««« »Jee\  "clined  to  indorse  the  sentiments  con- 
this  letter,  in  order  that  yon,  or  a  ma} 
choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one 


the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  Na-  numy.*>P?.  P"J>l»cly  expressed,  and  are  sufficientlv 

tional  Union ;   and  thit,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  mamfested  w  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  which 

and  navy  are  constitutiooal  means  for  euppressfaig  thit  they  represent,  and  they  cannot  suppose  that  the  Pres- 

rebellion  ident  expects  that  they  will  seek  toe  discharge  of  Mr. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which,  in  his  Vallandigham  bv  a  pledge,  implying  not  onTy  an  im- 

own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase  oVfevor  putaUon  upon  their  own  smcerity  and  fidelity  as  citi- 

the  decrease  or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  jc°»  <>V    *•  ^°*^  ^^^^'      r  X^o  carrymg  with  it, 

navy,  whUe  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  that  re-  by  implication,  a  concession  of  the  Iwlitv  of  his  ar- 

bellion  *  and  ^^^  ina\,  and  banishment,  asainst  which  they  and  the 

8.  That  eteh  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  9o«^epi»o»»  .i^^y  represent  Save  solemnly  protested. 

to  have  the  offloew,  soldiers,  and  Mamen  of  the  army  -^n^»  '^H^®  ^^^7  ^^^e  asked  the  revocation  of  the  order 

and  navy,  whilb  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppross  the  ?£  banishment,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  ricbt  due  to  • 

rebellion,  paid,  fed,  cKd,  and  otherwise  wdf  provided  {^f.  P«>ple  cf  Ohio,  and  wuh  a  view  to  avoif  the  possi- 

for  and  supported  bility  of  conflict  or  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquu- 

And  witC  the  firther  understending  that,  upon  re-  ^'^7'  .*^«y  ^o  "^^  ^^i'*"*'??^  ^°?.  ^^*  Vallandieham  dc- 

cciving  the  letter  and  names  thus  indoreed.  I  will  cause  «« »^  ?*  any  swriflce  of  their  dignity  and  self-respect, 

them  to  be  published,  which  publication  shall  be,  with-  The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  t^ked  from  the 

in  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to  Mr.  ynderaigned  would  secure  the  public  safety  sufficient. 

Vallandigham.  v  ^  compensate  for  any  mistake  of  the  President  in 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  ""  -"'-"'-     -     -  -«  .«  —  .- 


him;  and  henoe  I  shall  expect  that  on  retufninghe  with  an  intimation  of  a  disposition,  on  the  pa 

would  not  put  himself  praotioallT  in  antagonism  with  ^^,S?^®***S  ^  ?*P^?*  *u  ®  *5**  eo"Pj"°ed  of. 

the  position  of  his  ftienSs.    But  I  do  It  chfefly  because  ,J^^  undersuined,  therefore,  having  fully  discharged 

I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  ^flu^S^7  S'^oTve^  upon  them,  leave  the  responsibility 

Ohio  to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  with  the  President. 

value  to  the  army-thus  more  than  oomi^nsMing  for        q^  ^j^^  gflth  of  August,  President  Lincoln  ad- 

the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowmg  Mr.  Yal-  ,  ^"  j  Tv    i  ii      •  '^  i  **.   ^v*^^^""  ""    ^"*"  "^ 

landighan?  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  pressed  the  following  letter  to  a  moM  conven- 

safety  will  not  have  suffered  by  it.    Still,  in  re|^  to  tion  or  meeting  to  be  held  at  Sprmgneld,  HI. : 
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ExEcvTiTB  Maksioh,  WAsunrcTOK,  Ana.  MA*  1668.  there  ever  been  eny  .qaeetien  that  1^  law  of  war  prop* 

Son.  Jafnfs  G,  Conilin :  erty.  both  of  enemicxB  and  friends,  may  b6  taken  when 

Mt  dear  Sib  :  \  our  letter.  inritiDg  me  to  attend  a  needed,  and  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helpa 
mass  meetine  of  unconditional  UnioQ  men,  to  be  held  us  or  burta  the  enemj  f  Armlea,  the  woiid  oTer,  de- 
at  the  capital  of  Uliooia,  on  the  8d  daj  of  September,  stray  the  enemy's  property  when  thej  cannot  ue  it, 
has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  ^  and  even  deatroy  their  own  to  keep  it  friNn  the  eseaiT, 
thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  mv  own  home;  but  I  '  Civilized  belUgerenta  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
cannot,  just  now,  be  absent  from  this  city  so  long  as  a  themselves  or  Eurt  the  f  nemy,  except  &  few  things,  re- 
visit there  would  reouire.  garded  as  barbarona  and^  erneL    Among  the  eze^i- 

The  meet"  ~    ■'- ^  '  '*" *- *~^  * '*^ * •«    •  - 

conditional 
my 

as  X  «aw,  m*M\i  •'wwavM  v  ^»w*Bi>w«av   w   B&avw  v.tm'ma    bcw&v  uivaa  i*v%iSMa  MJV  <v«s  ■»««<«*■«  ,   am  sv  as   *aHa«Ji,  s*  \M»UUV*  W  aVMWbWOU 

whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  any  more  than  tiie  dead  can  be  bronefat  to  life.  Some 
false  to  the  nation's  life.  There  are  those  who  are  dis-  of  you  profess  to  think  that  retraction  would  operate 
aatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say.  You  desire  fifivoniMy  to  the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retrao- 
peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it*  But  tion  than  before  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a 
how  con  we  attain  it  ?  year  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebdlion  before 
There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways.  First,  to  the  Proclamation  was  issuea,  the  last  one*  hundred 
suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  days  of  whidi  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it 
trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it  t  If  yon  are,  so  far  we  waa  coming,  unless  averted  by  these  'in  rebellion  re- 
are  agreed.    If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  turning  to  their  aUegianoe» 

give  up  the  Uuion.  I  am  against  this.  If  you  are,  The  war  has  certamly  progressed  as  favorably  to  ua 
you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  ybu  are  not  for  force,  since  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  aa  before.  I  know, 
nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  im-  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
aginary  compromise.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  com*  some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  fidd, 
promise  embracioe  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  who  hare  given  ns  oar  foaoti  important  Tictories,  be- 
now  possible.    AlTthat  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  op*  lieve  the  emancipation  policy  and  the  aid  of  oolored 


made  by  man  or  men,  within  that  range,  in  opposition  black  soldiers.   Among  the  oommanders  holding  these 

to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present,  oecause  views,  are  some  whQ  have  never  had  any  afiinity  with 

such  man  or  men  nave  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  what  is  called  Abolitionism,  or  with  Republican  party 

their  side  of  a  compromise,  it  one  were  made  with  them,  politics,  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military  opinions. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  refugees  of  the  South  and  i  submit  theiropinion  as  being  entitled  to  some  weifffat 

peace  men  of  the  North  meet  together  in  conrention,  against  the  objections  often  urged  that  emancipatioB 

and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise,  embracing  a  and  arming  tne  blacks  are  ynwise  as  nailitaiy  meas* 

restoration  of  the  Union,  in  what  way  can  that  com-  urea,  and  were  not  adopted  in  good  faith. 


drive  it  out  of  existence.    But  no  paper  compromise,  the  Union.    I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to 

to  which  the  controllers  of  Gen.  Lees  army  are  not  aid  you  insaving  the  Union.  Whenever  ;rouahallhaT« 

agreed,  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  rshall  urge 

In  an  effort  to  make  such  compromise,  we  would  upon  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time  then 

waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  for  you  to  declar(fthat  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes, 

disadvantage,  and  that  would  be  all.    A  compromise,  I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  Uie  Union,  to  what- . 

to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who  ever  extent  the  negroes  should  cease  helping  the, en* 

control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liber-  emy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  their 

ated  from  the  domination  of  that  army  by  the  success  resistance  to  you. 

of  our  army.  Do  you  think  differently  t    I  thought  that  whatever 

Now,  allow  me  to  assure  yon  that  no  word  or  inti-  negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so 
mation  from^  the  rebel  army  or  from  any  of  the  men  mueh  less  for  while  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  theUnion. 
controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you?  But  nesnroes,  like 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  other  people,  act  upon  motive.  Why  shoukl  they  do 
and  intimations  to  the  contrary  are  deceptive  and  anything  for  us,  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them?  If 
groundless,  and  I  promise  you  tnat  if  any  such  prop-  they  stale  their  lives  for  na,  they  most  be  prompted  by 
osition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  the  strongeat  motive,  eveA  the  promise  of  freedom, 
and  kept  secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  my-  and  the  promise  being  made,  muat  be  kepi 
self  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again 
bond  of  the  >  service,  the  United  States  Constitution,  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea,  thanks  to  the  great  North- 
and  that  as  such  I  am  responsible  to  them.  But  to  be  west  for  it ;  nor  yet  whdily  to  them,  for  three  hundred 
plain,  you  are  dissatisfiea  with  me  about  the  negro,  milea  up  they  met  New  £ngland^  Empire,  Keystone, 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  and  Jersey  hewing  their  way  ngfai  and  JeCt  The 
jou  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  sunny  South,  too,  m  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a 
that  all  men  could  bo  free,  while  you,  I  suppose,  do  band.  On  Ibe  spot,  then,  part  of  the  history  was  jot- 
not.  Yet  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any '  ied  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  na- 
measure  which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  views,  tlonal  one,  and  let  none  be  bound  who  bore  an  honor- 
provided  that  you  are  for  the  Union.  able  part  in  it;  and  while  thoae  who  have  cleared  thic 

I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which  you  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  aU. 

replied  that  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  It  is  hud  to  say  that  any  thing^has  been  done  more 

But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  bravely  and  better  done  than  AnUetam,  Hurfreesboro, 

except  in  such  a  way  aa  to  save  you  from  greater  taxa-  Oeltysburff,  and  on  many  fields  of  leas  note ;  nor  must 

tion  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means.  Uneie  Sams  webbed  feet  be  forgotten.   At  ail  the  trai- 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and,  tora'  margina  they  have  been  present^  not  only  on  the 

perhaps,  would  like  to  have  it  retracted.    You  say  it  deep  sea,  the  broad  bav,  and  the  n:pid  river,  out  also 

is  unconstitntional.    I  think  differently.    I  think  that  up  the  narrow,  muddy  oayou,  and  wherever  the  ground 

the  Constitution  vesta  the  commander>in>chief  with  waa  a  little  damp,  they  have  been,  and  made  their 

the  law  of  war  in  time  of  war.    The  most  that  can  be  tracks.    Thanks  to  all,  for  the  great  republic,  for  the 

said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are  property.    Has  principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive  for  oaaa'a 
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TMt  future;  Ihinki  to  til,  fhttt  P^ie^  does  not  appear 
lo  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  ioon,jmd 
come  to  ataj,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping 
in  aU  future  time. 

It  will  then  have  been  prored  that  among  freemen 
there  ean  be  no  coooessfiu  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are 
Bure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  costs;  and  then 
there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that, 
with  silent  tobgue,  and  with  clenched  teeth,  and  with 


stead^r  eve  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  some  white  men  unable  to  forget 
that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they 
have  striven  to  hinder  it  Still,  let  ns  not  be  over 
sanguine  of  a  speedy  and  final  triumph ;  let  us  Im 

Suite  sober;  let  us 'diligently  apply  the  means,  noTer 
oubtiog  that  a  just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will 
give  us  the  rightful  resulL 

Yours,  Tery  truly,  A.  LINCOLN, 


REFORMED  OHUROE.   The  following  is  •  vected  the  missionaries ia  China  to  apply  to  the 

Bummanr  view  <tf  the  Reformed  Protestant  particnlar  synod  of  Albany  to  organize  them 

Dutch  Ohnroh  of  North  Ameriea  for  the  yeaf  into  aolassis  as  soon  as  they  should  have  formed 

1868 :  Particular  synods,  8  (New  York,  Albany,  churches  enough  to  make  the  permanency  of 

Chicago),  classes  83,  ohivehea  439,  ministeni  such  organization  reasonably  certain.    The  mis- 

446,  number  of  families  84,631,  number  of  com-  sionaries,  however,  did  not  regard  the  ciiVsum- 

municaiits  58,007,  infimts  baptized  during  the  stances  as  favoring  the  formation  of  a  classis 

past  year  8,155,  adults  baptized  899,  catechu-  of  \he  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  deemed  it 

mens  19,826,  Sunday-school  sohokirg  88,6d0.  preferable  to  form,  in  coi^unction  with  three 

Contributions   for  religious  and   benevoleiit  native  congregations,  established  by  ^English 

purposes  $185,814,  for  congregational  purposes  Presbyterians,  a  separate  organization  called 

tl^y2,900.    One  of  the  dafieea,  that  of  Arcot,  is  *^  The  Great  Presbyterial  or  Classical  Council  of 

in  India ;  its  membership  (226)  being  deducted  Amoy."    The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in 

firom  the  above  total  of  members,  the  nmnber  1868  adhered  to  its  former  resolution,  and  in- 

of  eommunioants  in  the  United  States  will  be  structed  the  Board  ofForeign  Missions  to  inform 

found  to  amount  to  .52,781 »  the  missionaries  of  the  wish  and  expectation  of 

The  fifky-seventh  General  Synod  of  the  Re*  the  General  Synod  to  have  their  action  conform 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  convened  at  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  resolution  of  1857. 
Newbuig,  New  York,  on  June  8d,  1868,  and  Among  the  other  acts  of  the  General  Synod 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  we  may  mention  its  resolution  to  accept  a  pro- 
W.  Chambers,  of  New  York,  as  pre3ident,  and  posal  from  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Gen- 
the  Rev.  John  Dewitt,  of  New  Jersey,  as  as-  eral  Assembly,  to  open  oorrespoDdence  with  the 
sessor.  Tiie  synod  adopted,  with  but  one  dis*  latter  body  *^on  the  same  terms  on  which  they 
senting  voice,  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  (the  General  Synod)  corrrespond  with  other 
state  of  the  country,  *'*'  tendering  to  the  Gov-  bodies"  ^nd  to  reopen  a  correspondence  with 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  who  the  German  Reformed  Church,  wliioh  some 
represent  it,  -tte  renewed  eroression  of  their  years  ago  was  terminated  by  a  vote  of  the  Gen- 
watmest  and  deepest  sympathy  in  its  present  oral  Synod  against  the  most  earnest  protesta- 
protracted  struggle  to  maintain  its  lawful  an-  tions  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  « 
thority,  and  to  preserve  unbroken  the  integrity  The  German  Reformed  Church  consists  of 
and  union  of  the  States,"  declaring  it  their  two  synods,  one  east  and  the  other  west.  The 
duty  as  ministers  of  tiie  gospel  and  members  E^8tem  Synod,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
of  the  synod  ^^to  stnengthen  by  every  possible  1868  (which  statistics  are,  however,  not  in  all 
means  the  hands  of  the  Gk>vernment,  and  to  respects  complete)  has  15  classes,  258  minis- 
yield  a  cordial  support  to  all  such  measures  as  ters,  711  congregations,  and  79,676  members; 
may  be  necessary  to  suppress  (he  existing  re^  and  the  Western  Synod  has.  11  classes,  179 
bellion,  and  to  assert  the  complete  authority  ministers,  411  congregations,  and  21,015  mem- 
of  the  Union  over  all  iU|  ijeople,  territory, 'and  hers.  The  'two  synods  together  contain  26 
domain,"  and  also  declaring  that  they  would  classes,  432  memb^s,  1,122  congregations,  and 
**  hail  with  satisfaction  the  earliest  practicable  100,691  members.  The  synods  and  the  classes 
period  for  the  introduction  and  establishment  both  meet  annually,  the  first  in  the  fall,  the 
of  a  salutary  peace,  founded  on  the  fnll  ascen-  latter  in  the  spring.  The  denomination  has  five 
dancy  of  law  and  rightful  authority,  and  guar-  German  and  4  English  periodicals,  5  literary 
anteed  in  its  permanency  by  the  removal  or  the  institutions,  and  8  theolo^cal  seminaries, 
sufficient  eoerdon  and  restraint  of  whatever  The  Triennial  General  Convention  assembled 
causes  tend  necessarily  to  imperil  the  exist-  at  Pittsburg  on  November  18tli,  1868.  '  With 
ence  of  the  nation,  and  to  endanger  the  pres-  this  convention  a  new  era  begins  in  the  Ger- 
ervation  of  the  Union."  man  Reformed  Church,  for  it  was  the  first 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  has,  besides  the  clothed  not  only  with  advisory,  but  judicatory 

missions  in  India^  which  constitute  the  classis  power.    Delegates  were  present  from  all  the 

of  Arcot,  three  missionary  churches*  in  China  classes,  except  three,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

(2  in  Amoy,  1  in  Chioh-be),  with  309  coramuni-  and  Indiana.    The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin  was 

cants,  and  one  missionary  church  in  Japan  (at  elected  president.    The  proceedings  presented 

Eanagawa).    In  1857  the  Greneral  Synod  di-  many  points  of  interest.    An  animated  debate, 
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in  partionlar,  took  plaoe  on  the  general  iatro-  after  Gen.  IfoOall  was  takea  prisoBer,  and  at  a 

duction  of  the  litnrgj,  which  is  now  in  use  in  late  hour  the  same  day  was  nimaelf  oaptnred 

the  Eastern  Synod.  The  Western  Synod  desired  by  the  enemy  and  sent  to  Riohmond.    for  his 

in  place  of  it  a  new  litnrgy,  and  the  General  gallantry  in  these  battles  he  received  the  bre- 

Convention  complied  with  its  desire.    The  fol«  vets  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general  in  the  reg- 

lowing  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  ooontry  iilar  army.    After  his  release  from  Riohmond, 

was  adopted :  and  on  the  26th  of  September,  he  retamed  to  the 

Itmlved,  That  in  ooDformitr  with  the  admoDitioos  command  of  his  division,  and  soon  after  assumed 

of  the  HoIt  Scriptures,  and  in  imitationof  the  example  command  of  the  first  army  corps,  by  virtue  of 

of  our  eccleaUBUcal  fathers  during  the  period  of  the  geniority  of  rank.    He  commanded  this  corps  in 

Revolution,  this  synod  admonishes  the  pastors  and  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  In  January, 

members  of  the  churches  under  its  care,  to  remember  :"^«  f  ^  ui^^^l%>  v»  *  *  ^^i  i^a.Dvu<  e.    **i  » «»«»  j , 

that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  1868,  he  was  nommated  migor-general  of  vol- 

it  is  the  solemn  duly  of  all  Chriatiaiis  enj^ng  the  pro*  nnteers.    In  the  battles  at  Ohanoellorsville  his 

tection  of  such  civil  rulers  to  pray  for  them,  and  thai  corps  took  no  active  part,  being  in  the  reaerve. 

we  should  feel  e»©ciallyobUgated  to  do  during  the  time  Q^  the  ISth  of  June  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Kisling.'^'*  ''''"*''  "^'"'^  '"'  ^'"""^  "^'"^ ""  cSnUid  Of  Sebright  wtorof  Ker's  anny, 

'  Idiving:  charge  of  three  corpse    He  hastened 

Th^  three  hundredth  annivera^ry  of  the  Hei«  tewaid  to  GeHysbnrg  at  the  direction  of  the 

delberg  Catechism  was  commemorated  daring  eomznanding  general,  and  arrived  there  in  the 

the  year  1863,  with  much  spirit  and  success  1>y  vanguard  of  the  Un^  army,  and  bringing  hia 

the  German  Reformed  Church  of  this  country,  little  corps  of  eight  thousand  men  into  action 

A  grand  convention  was  held  in  Phihidelphia  against  a  Confederate  foroe  of  three  times  their 

on  the  19th  of  January,  1868,  and  lasted  ibr  Bua^Nsr,  he  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  a 

several  days.    A  number  of  essays,  bearing  prove  in  whidh.the  enemy  had  placed  a  large 

upon  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  body  of  sharpahootera;  md  dismounting  from 

German  Reformed  Church,  and  prepared  by  his  horse,  ap|«Mohed  a  fence  and  looked  over 

some  of  the  moat  prominent  theologians  of  the  toward  tiie  wood,  when  he  was  struck  in  the 

German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churdiea  of  Ger«  neck  by  a  rifle  ball,  and,  ftJling  upon  his  fi^e. 

many  and  Holland,  were  read  to  the  oonven*  di^  in  a  few  minutes, 

tion,  and  subsequently  published  in  a  volnmei  RHODE  ISLAND.   The  draft  for  soldiers  in 

Cfdled  the  '^  Teroentoiary  Mouument.']    A  su*  Rhode  Island  was  completed  in  August    The 

perb  triglot  edition  of  the  catechiBm,  in  Latin,  number  of  nien  drawn  who  entered  the  advice 

German  and  English,  was  also  publi^^  under  was  109;  the  number  drawn  who  procured 

the  auspices  of,  the  church/  in  conxmemoratioa  substitutes  was  679 ;  and  the  number  who  com- 

of  the  tercentenary.  muted  by  paymg  three  hundred  dollars  waa 

REYNOLDS,  Jon^r  Fvlton,  a  mivfor-gen-  461.    The  queta  required  from  the  State  waa 

eral  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  bom  in  Lancaster,  Fa.,  2,880,  and  the  number  drafted  including  the 

in  1820,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettjaburg,  July  fifty  peroent  was  4,820.    Those  who  did  not 

1st,  1868.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  on  the  enter  the  service,  or  find  snbstUates,'  or  com« 

80th  of  June,'  1841,  and  on  the  28d  of  October  mute,  were  dischaitjped  aa  aliens,  or  physioiJly 

following,  received  his  comnussion  as  second  dbviualified.    Li  addition  716  recruits  were  fbr- 

lieutenimt  in  the  third  artillery.    On  the  18th  niahed  during  the  year  to  regiments  in  the 

of  Jtlne,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fidd;  one  colored  regiment  numbering  1,400 

first  lieutenant,  and  served  throughout  the  Ke;c*  was  rateed,  and  a  oavfdry  regiment  of  400  men. 

lean  war,  winning  the  brevets  of  captain  and  The  State  paid  a  bounty  of  |800  to  recruits  for 

m^or  for  bis  *' gallant  and  meritorious  con-  regiments  in  the  field. 

duct"at  Monterey  and  BuenaYista.    After  hia  The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitu* 

return  from  Mexico  he  was  engaged  in  military  tion  of  the  State  was  submitted  to  the  people 

service  in  California,  and  against  the  Lidianson  on  Oct.  4th.    It  required  a  majority  of  three 

the  Pacific  coast    In  1852  he  was  appointed  aid  fifths  of  the  votes  to  become  adopted : 

to  Gen.  Wool,  and  on  the  8d  of  March,  1856,  Alien  residents  of  this  Stale  who  hsve  enUsted  or 

was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the^  third  ar^  volunteered,  or  wbo  may  enlist  or  vdunteer  in  any  of 

tillery.     On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  ap-  ^  regjmenu  of  thiaState,  and  ^bail  be  bonorably  dia- 

point^d  lieutenan^eolonel  of  the  14th  F.  8.  SM^e^tte  o^^^^^^^^^ 

mfantry.    On  the  20th  Oif  August,  1861,  he  was  to  vote  at  all  elections  In  tbia  State  on  tbe  same  tenna 

commissioned  brigadier-generid  of  volunteeni,  as  naUve  born  oUisens  of  thia  States 

and  appointed,  to  the  commaad  of  the  first  The  vbteswero  given  as  follows: 

brigadeof  the  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  then  ^^         i^^  - 

under  Gen.  MoCall.  In  June,  1862,  the  Reserves  Provideooe  ^oanty 869       1,590 

joined  the  army  dr  the  Potomac,  on  the  penin-  Newport  <jounty 147  888 

sula,  and  Gen.  Reynolds,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Kent  oounty 98  '       816 

1862,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mechanics-  Washington  wunty..... 158  803 

ville,  and  the  next  day  took  part  in  the  severe  Bristol  oountjr 48  208 

battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.    He  was  also  engaged  

at  Savage  Station,  and  at  Charles  City  Cross  Total 1,310       2,805 

Roads,  where  he  took  command  of  the  division  The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  on 
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the  first  Wednesday  of  April.    The  RdpnbUMii'  tbnmgli  the  preM,  that  on  Saturday,  the  11th, 

OonventioQ  nomioated  for  goyemor  James  T.  the  beUota  wonld  be  pnblioly  oonnted  at  the 

Smith,  and  the  Demooratio  and  Union  Omven*  oonier  of  Fortj-nzth  street  and  Third  ^venne, 

tion  nominated  Wm.  W.  Hoppin,  who  deelined.  and  that  iminediatehr  thereafter  the  wheel 

Wm.  £.  Oozzens  was  snbseqiiently  nominated,  would  be  tamed  and  the  draft  begin*    Bu- 

The   TOtes   were  given   as   follows:    SmHli,^  ioor8>of  popular  dksatiifiMtaon  were  heard  on 

10,828 ;  Oozzens,  7.587;  scattering  802.  every  side,  trouble  was  apprehended,  and  the 

TheLegislatnreeleetwasdl^edasfollowis:  p<riioe  < were  notified  to.  hold  themselves  in 

Benate.       Hbam.  readiness  for  any  emergenoj^    On  Saturday 

RepubiioftDs •• S2       .64  morning  alarge  erowd  assembled  at  the  ap- 

Bemocnto.......* 18            18  pointed  place,  bat  as  everything  was  condnct- 

The  v<Hes  for  members  of  Congress  were  as  ed  quietly,  qrstematically,  and  fairly,  no  op- 
follows  :  portiimty  for  dislnrbance  occurred.   .The  day 
B«|niik                   D«m.  passed  pleasantly,  the  crowd  were  in  good 

!•*,  5?**-"^l^?^— •  ?»S?  '  2'***^'*'*J'flS  tumor,  wen  known  names  were  saluted  with 

todDist^Dix6D i,m    Brown 8,180  ^eers,\ttid  at  night  as  the  superintendent  of 

The  balance  in  the  State  Treasnry.on^  }iMf  tiie  police  passed  ont  from  the  office,  he  re< 

Ist,  1863,  was*  157,884.    The  reoeipts  duria^  .nai%ed  that  there  waa  no  danger  to  be  appre- 

the  fiscal  year  had  been  $884^1 15.  A  new  val^  headed ;  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  and  all  would 

nation  of  property  was  made  thronghost  the  go  w^    The  names  of  the  conscripts  were 

State,  by  which  the  amount  of  taxable  property  published  by  the  press  of  Sunday  morning, 

was  increased  twenty-seven  millions.  with  hioidents^  joonlai*  and  otherwise,  connected 

RUBIDIUM.  By  igniting  in,  a  ^suitable  ap^  with  the  proceedings.  In  the  neighborhood 
l^ffatus  the  carbonized  bitartrate  of  its  oxide^  in  whkh  the  initial  working  of  the  law  was  at- 
Bnnsen  has  obtained  metallic  rubidium.  Erom  tempted,  an  excitable  element  of  the  city's 
75  grammes  of  the  salt,  he  secured  5  grammes  population  resided.  Very  many  poor  men 
of  the  metal  (about  8  dwts.  I^oy)  In  a  single  were,  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  forced  instant- 
mass.  The  metal  rubidium  is  very  briUianty  ly  as  it  were  fW>m  home  and  comfort,  wrested 
like  silver,  and  is  white  with  a  scarcely  per*  from  the  support  of  a  needy  family,  to  be  sent 
ceptible  tinge  of  yellow.  In  air  it  oxidizes  in-  they  knew  not  whither,  unless  to  the  battle 
stantly  to  bluish-gray  sub-oxide,  and  takes  fit^  fieldyor,  perhaps,  to  the  grave.  Saoh  were  the 
(after  a  fow  minutes)  much  more  easily  than  fl|^reih^isi(msof  many  imprudent  persons,  who 
potassium.  At  10^  0.,  It  has  aboat  the  hard«  were  liable  to  the  dntift,  and  such  their  anxie- 
ness  of  iron;  it  melts  at  58^5'0.,  and  below  a  ties  for  the  fiite  of  their  wives  and  children, 
red  heat  is  converted  into  a  vapor  which  is  of  that  associations  were  formed  to  resist  it,  at 
a  blue  color  with  a  shade  of  green.  Its  denai^  the  last  alternative,  with  bloodshed.  Some  of 
is  about  1 .62.  It  is  mudi  more  electio^poaltive  the  inhabitants  of  the  .9th  district  met  in  secret 
than  potassium,  and  upon  water  takes  fm  with  olaoes  on  Sunday,  and  resolved  to  resist  the 
a  flame  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  fttr^r  drafting  by  force,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
that  of  the  latter  element  It  bums  with  prooeed  to  extremity.  On  the  following  mom- 
brilliancy,  in  chlorine,  and  in  the  vapors  of  bio-  ing,  Monday  the  18th,  organized  parties  of  men 
mine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  arsenio.^iimki2tfr  went  from*  yard  to  yard,  from  shop  to  shop,  to 
Ohem.  und  Phcmn,,  OXXV.  867.)                  •  oompd  the  workmen  to  leave  their  labor  and 

In  .the  mother-liquors  from  which  salt  has  loin  the  senreral  processions  which  were  wend- 

been  extracted,  at  the  Nauheim  Salt  Works,  ing  their  way  toward  the  comer  of  Third  ave- 

Bdttger  finds  the  chlorides  notonly  of  magne^  nue  and  Forty-«]xth  street.    Unconscious  of 

slum,  potasmum,  and  sodium,  but  also,  in  com-  impending  dwiger.  Captain  Jenkins,  with  his 

paratively  large  quantities,  of  ossrium  and  m*  assirtantS)  pre{MKred  for  the  moraing^s  work, 

bidium,  and  a  trace  moreover  of  that  of  thai*  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  qimltitude,  many 

lium.     He  considers  this  mother-liqpor   the  of  whom  had  crowded  into  the  little  room,  the 

readiest  now  known  source  of  onsinm  and  draft  reoommeneed,  a  few  names  were  called 

rubidium.  and  registered,  when  a  huge  paving  stone  came 

RIOTS  m  WEW  TORE,  BOSTON,  AND  crash  ttuiout^  the  window,  and  shivered  mto 
ELSEWHERE^  After  several  postponementa  a  thousaaid  pieces  the  glass,  knocked  over  two 
Ool.  Nugent,  the  provost-marshal  of  New  York  or  three  quiet  observers,  upset  the  inkstand  on 
city,  was  directed  to  prepare  the  oentral  office  the  reporters^  table,  and  astonished  somewhat 
of  the  acting  assistant  prorost-marahai-general,  the  officiida.  Hwrdly  had  their  surprise  found 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  provisions  expression  in  words  before  a  second  and  a  third 
of  the  act  for  enrolling  imd  calling- out  the  na^  stone  was  sent  straight  from  the  crowd  among 
tional  forces.  The  several  deputies  received  the  officials  and  reporters  behind  the  railing, 
official  requisitions  direct  from  the  Presid^it,  As  if  emboldened  by  these  acts,  the  crowd  de- 
calling  for  specified  numbers  <^  fheu,  and  were  veloped  instantly  into  a  mob,  and  with  frantio 
instructed  to  commence  operations  on  the  1 1th  yells  pasdonately  rushed  upon  the  place,  break- 
of.  July.  In  compliance  with  this  order  Pro-  ing  down  the  doors,  throwing  helter-skelter 
vost-Marshal  Jenkins,  ofthe  ninth  congressional  ^e  furniture,  smashing  into  fragments' the 
district   in   New  York,   publicly  announced  tables   and  desks,   and  venting   their   fury 
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over  the  remains  of  the  hozes  oooneeted  ivith  npaa  him,  polled  him  hy  the  nftir  up  and  down 

the  office.    The  wheel  waa  taken  up  stain  and  the  streets,  and  only  let  him  alone  when  some 

eventually  saved,  hut  nothing  else  was  spared  firemen  interfered  in  his  behalf.    He  was  car- 

from  absolute  wredc    The  marshal  escaped  ried  to  a  neighboring  engino-house,  and  barely 

unii^ured,  as  did  the  reporters;  but  one  of  the  escaped  being  stoned  to  death  by  a  second 

deputies,  Lieutenant  Yanderpoel)  was  badly  orowd,whichhad  gathered  about  the  door,  and 

beaten  and  taken  home  for  dead.    Having  de-  whose  volleys  of  missiles  broke  every  window  in 

stroyed  the  material  of  the  office,  the  enraged  tiie  house.   A  fortunate  incident  attracted  their 

multitude  thought  of  an  additional  outrage,  and  attention,  and  the  wounded  man  was  permitted 

regardless  of  the  women  and  children  who  oo-  later  in  the  day  to  retire, 

cnpied  the  upper  portion  of  the  house,  sprin-  While  the  up-town  mob  was  delighting  it- 

kled  camphene  upon  the  lower  floor  and  set  the  self  in  the  destruction  iji  a  brown  stone  blodc 

place  ablaze.    In  two  hours  fitHn  that  time  the  in  Lexington  Avenue,  a  detachment  of  mar 

entire  block,  of  which  this  was  the  comer  rines,  some  fifty  in  number,  with  muskets  and 

building,  was  a  pile  of  smoking  brick  and  blank  cartridges,  were  sent  to  oDell  the  riot, 

mortar.    At  an  early  stage  of  the  proeeeding8»  Takii^  a  Third,  avenue  car,  at  tne  Broadway 

Ohief  Engineer  Decker,  of  the  Fire  Deparfemwt^  jun^Qtion,  they  started  for  46th  street    Infer- 

arrived,  but  tiie  inoenoiaries  had  taken  posses*,  matien  reached  the  mob  that  the  soldiers  were 

sion  of  the  hydrant^,  and  would  not  ^low  the  coming,  and  they  prepared  to  receive  them, 

engines  to  be  worked.    After  much  persuasiott  Tearing  up  the  rails,  th%j  rendered  it  impos- 

and  an  exhibition  of  absolute  heroism,  Chief  siUe  for  the  car  to  be  drawn  beyond  4dd 

Decker  obtained  permission  to  restrain  the  street,  and  at  that   pomt  several  thousand 

flames  fh>m  further  devastation,  but  it  was  too  men,  women,  and   children  stood  anxiously 

late  to  be  of  service.    Police  Superintendent  waiting  for\he  storming  party  of  fifty.    Many 

Kennedy  was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  nearly  of  them,  particularly  the  women,  were  armed 

killed.  with  pieces  of  thick  telegraph  wire,  which  they 

In  the  meantime,  word  had  been  sent  to  the  had  broken  from  the  lines»  and  which,  as  wiU 

lower  part  of  the  city,  that  the  long  threatened  be  seen,  they  used  with  great  efiect    8uch  a 

resistance  had  been  made,  and  that  success  sceae  has  rarely  beeh  witnessed;  the  men  were 

had  crowned  the  efibrts  of  the  anti-<x>n8orip-  sober  and  qniet,<but  malignant  and  fearful  in 

tionists.    The  most   exaggerated  rumors  oh-  their  a^>ect;    the  women,  on  the  contrary, 

tained  ready  currency,  and  while  every  one  weremerry,  singing  and  dancing;  they  cheered 

from  the  mayor  to  the  ward-coutable  stood  their  husbsfids,  chatted  gaily  with  bystanders, 

aghast,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  the  voice  and  boasted  of  what  should  yet  be  done  by 

*  of  trade  was  hushed.  •  There  were  no  troops  in  tiieir  brawny  arms.    As  the  car,  containing  the 

the  city,  ther  militia  regiments  being  nearly  all  marines,  reached  the  centre  of  the  block,  the 

on  duty  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  fbrce  in  the  sev*  lieutenant  in  command  ordered  the  men  to 

leral  fbrts  in  the  harbor  was  small,  and  the  leave  and  form  in  line.  Small  groups  and  gath- 

,Navy  Yard,  at  Brooklyn,  could  mat^  but  a  few  erings  of  women  and  children  greeted  them 

.marines.    While  therefore Mi^.-QeB.8aodfl(>rd,  with  hisses  and  derisive  cheers;  to  these  they 

fX^  the  part  of  the  State  militia^  Mig.-Gen.  Wool,  paid  no  attention,  but  marchc^L  toward  the 

'  on  behalf  of  the  General  Government,  Mayor  larger  mob  at  the  comer.    The  lieutenant  call- 

Opdyke,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  ed  upon  the  crowd  to  disperse,  but  no  further 

their  several   staffs,  were  ^^  consulting,"  the  notice  was  taken  of  the  command  than  a  sullen 

mob,  whose  proportions  had  attained  tiie  size  refusal;  he  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  which 

of  an  army,  had  resolved  itself  into  a  peregrina>  they  did,  with  blank  cartridffcs.  and  of  course, 

ting  column  of  incendiaries,  and  was  in  the  sue-  with  blank  effect    The  smo£e  had  not  dearea 

cessful  pursuit  of  an  uninterrupted  career  of  away  before  the  infuriated  mob  rushed  with  ven- 

murder,  pillage,  and  arson,    lio  person  was  geance  upon  the*  little  band,  broke  them  into 

saored  from  their  touch,  and  before  the  day  had  confusion,  seized  their  muskets,  trampled  them 

(lassed,  gangs  of  thieves  joined  the  crowd,  and  under  foot,  beat  them  with  sticks,  punched 

availing  themselves  of  the  general  disturbance,  them  with  the  long  wires,  and  laughed  at  their 

reaped  vast  harvests  of  money  and  other  deii-  impetence.    Several  of  the  marines  managed  to 

derata,  which  they  unblushin^y  took  from  the  escape  into  the  side  streets,' but  each  fugitive 

j>ookets  and  persons  of  their  proprietors.  Sev-  had  his  gang  of  temnorary  pursuers,  ajid  quite 
eral  members  of  the  press,  in  pursuit  of  their  a  number  were  kiued,  while  all  were  ter- 
normal  avocations,  were  maltrei&ed  and  abusedL  ribly  beaten.  From  this  moment  the  spirit 
A  noticeable  case  was  that  a  reporter,  then  of  the  mob  seemed  changed.  Besistance  was 
of  the  **  New  York  Times,"  who  was  surround-  no  longer  thought  of:  attack  was  the  watch- 
ed by  a  set  of  ruffians  on  the  corner  of  46th  word.  A  squad  of  police  attempted  to  arrest 
street  and  Third  avenue.  Without  a  moment^s  some  of  the  ringleaders  at  this  point,  but  they 
parley,  they  robbed  him  of  his  watch,  chain,  w^re  signally^  defeated,  badly  J>eaten,  and 
diamond  pin,  And  wallet,  knocked  him  down,  one  of  Uiem  was  killed.  Elated  with  this 
raised  the  cry  of  *^  Abolitionist  V^  and  left  him  to  triumph,  excited  by  the  spilled  blood,  and  the 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  crowd.  Supposing  instinct  of  passion,  the  mob  seemed  beside 
him  t6  be  a  spy,  the  rioters  kicked  and  trampled  themselves,  and  proposed  -  an  immediate  on^ 
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datigbt  ttpon  the  principal  streets,  tbe  hotels^  smaller  gathering  of  boys  and  men,  vho  had 

and  other  public  buildings.  been  hooting  «nd  sneering  at  the  establishment 

Against  the  negroes  there  seemed  to  exist  a  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  subjecting  its 

peculiar  animosity,  and  incidents  of  barbario  inmates  generaUy  to  an  unpleasant  inquisition, 

cruelty  occ«rre<l.    The  restaurants  and  hotels  After  some  deliiy,  the  more  Tenturesome  ap- 

who^  servants  were  of  this  class,  were  taken  preached  the  doors  of  the  office.    These  were 

possession  of  by  the  rioters,  who  broke  wm-  locked,  but  a  few  vigorous  pushes  broke  theni. 

dows,  smashed  famiture,  maltreated  gn:iesta,  and  the  crowd  rushed  In.    The  counters  and 

and  sought  to  kill  the  fleeing  and  terrified  desks  were  broken  up,  and  preparations  were 

servants.    In  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  made  for  a  grand  illumination,  when  a  detach- 1 

whole  city  was  in  alarm,  the  crowd  had  in-  ment  of  police  suddenly  made  its  appearance, 

creased  to  gl^Bat  numbers,  when  some  one  sug-  and  ohai^^  fhll  upon  them.    So  sudden  was 

gested  that  the  Colored  Half  Orphan  Asylum  tiie  attack  that  a  panic  seized  them,  and  they 

was  not  far  from  their  immediate  neighborhood,  fled  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  asylum  was  a  substantial  edifice,  erected  a  The  aasanlta  upon  negroes  were  among  the 

few  years  since,  on  fifth  avenue,  between  For-  most  fiendish  features  of  the  proceedinga    It 

ty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets,  and  aflbrded  a  was  estimated  that,  during  the  twenty-four 

home  to  between  700  and  800  children.    Itsde*  hours,  at  least  a  dozen  unfortunate  colored 

struction  was  at  once  resolved  upon,  and  headed  persons  were  brutally  inurdered,  while  some 

byagangof  half-grown  men,  the  crowd  rapidly  were  beaten,  fbreed  to  jump  into  the  river, 

moved  on  the  asylum.    Entering  it  by  doors  or   driven  from,  the  city.     A  colored   man 

or  windows,  th^y  ransacked  every  room,  drove  residing  in  Carmine  street,  was  caught  by  a 

the  women  and  nurses  out,  and  flung  the  children  mob  of  about  four  hundred  men  cmd  boys, 

hither  and  thither,  kicked  and  cuffed  the  little  as  lie  was   leaving  his  stable   in   Clarkson 

ones  without  regard  to  humanity,  and  after  atreet.     Instantly  an  attack  was  made  upon 

throwing   ever3rthing  they   could   lay  their  him,  and  he  was  beaten  and  kicked  until  life 

hands  upon  into  the  street,  deliberately  set  was  seemingly  extinct,  and  then  his  body  was 

fire  to  the  building.    Here,  too.  Chief  Decker  suspended  to  a  tree,  a  fire  kindled  beneath  it, 

intei;f6red.     With  one  hand  he  extinguished  the  heat  of  which  restored  the  sufferer  to  con- 

the  flames,  with  his  x>erson  barred  the  progress  sciousness,  while  the  smoke  stifled  him. 

of  the  rioters,  and  strove  by  the  force  pf  words  Several  fierce  battles  were  fought  between 

to  deter  them  from  their  purpose. '  But  his  the  police  and  the  mob,  in  which  the  former 

efforts  were  in  vain.    With  fearful  yells  and  were  invariably  the  victors.    During  the  -day 

screams,  the  boys  set  fire  again  to  the  doomed  and  nighlfc,  tiie  city  was  protected  solely  and 

building,  while  the  men  looked  sternly  on,  and  only  by  this  ann  of  the  civO  service.  . 

the  women  walked  off  laden  with  the  spoils.  Tlie  office  of  Provost-Marshal  Manierre  was 

*-  About  the  same  hour,  an  attack  was  made  on  Broadway  near  Twenty-eighth  street.    At 

upon  the  armory  in  Second  avenue,  comer  of  nine  o^cIock  drajfting  was  begun  there,  but  in 

Twenty-first  street.  The  object  was  to  secure  ri-  consequence  6f  the  disturbances  in  the  9th  dis- 

fies  and  muskets  which  it  was  known  the  Gov-  trict,  at  twelve  o*clock  it  was  suspended.  Short- 

emment  had  stored  there.  Early  in  the  day,  the  )y  afterward  the  mob  arrived  and  entered  and 

police  authorities  had  placed  a  squad  of  men  sacked  the  office,  set  fire  to  the  building,  and 

in  charge  of  the  building,  with  instructions  to  destroyed  the  entire  block,  df  which  the  office 

guard  it  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  was  the  centre  building.  The  famous  Bull's  Head 

one.    Against  an  army  of  three  or  four  thou-  Hotel,  on  Forty-fourth  street,  between  Lexing- 

aand  rongh  men  it  was  no  easy  task  to  defend  ton  and  fifth  avenues,  shared  the  fate  of  other 

the  building.   61ed^  hammers  and  stones  soon  fine  structures,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground, 

broke  open  the  doors,  when  a  grand  rush  was  because  its  proprietor  declined  to  furnish  liquor, 

made,  and  the  men  began  to  push  in.    The  The  residences  of  lYovost-Mar^al  Jenkins  and 

police  knew  their  *duty,  and  did  it;  their  first  Postmaster  Wakeman,  the  28d  precinct  station 

volley  killed  two  men,  and  a  subsequent  dis-  house,  and  two  brown  stone  private  dwellings 

charge  three  others;  but  then  the  crowd  pushed  on  Lexington  Avenue,  were  totally  destroyed 
on  more  vigorously.    A  severe  hand-to-hand  *  by  fire ;  several  members  of  the  police  were 

fight  ensued  among  those  at  the  door,  while  the  killed  and  many  badly  wounded,  some  twenty 

crowd  outside  stoned  the  windows,  breaking  negroes  were  murdered,  and  a  number  of  ma- 

every  pane  of  glass  in-  the  building.    Finding  rines  stoned  to  death. 

resistance  useless,  the  police  retured  and  effi^ct-  The  Bowrd  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  met  at 

ed  an  escape  through  a- rear  door.    The  build-  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  v.,  but  a  quorum  not 

ing  was  instantly- f&ed,  and  soon  fell  a  mass  of  being  present,  that  body  adjourned, 

blackened' ruins.  .  It  was  the  general  belief,  that  a  decided  ac- 

In  the  lower  part  of  tHe  city,  the  evidences  tictn  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  providing 
of  riotous  demonstrations  were  confined  to  at-  means  whereby  poor  men,  who  should  be  .draft- 
tacks  upon  colored  men,  and  a  threatened  demo-  ed,  would  be  ftimished  with  substitutes,  wotdd 
lition  of  the  Tribune  newspaper  office.  Totvard  at  once  check  the  riot ;  and  to  meet  this  view, 
five  o'clock^  the  Forty-sixth  street  crowd  Alderman  Hall  had  proposed  this  resolution : 
made  its  way  to  the  park,  where  they  joined  a  Wktrmu,  It  is  spparant  that  the  three  hundred  doi« 


814  mors  m  new  tobk,  Boston,  £to. 

Ur  clame  in  the  National  Enrolment  aet  of  thn  lale  thoritlM»  mutainiag  law  and  order  in  the  citj,  and 

CoDgreM  is  calculated  to  inflict  greaW  privations  upon  leadj  to  answer  any  sneh  demand  as  circumstaneet 

the  poorer  classes  of  our  citizens ;  therefore,  be  it  may  render  necessary  for  me  to  make  upon  their  ser* 

^Mhed,  That  the  Committee  on  National  Aflain  Tices;  and  iSb%r  may  rely  upon  a  rigid  enforcement  of 

be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  report  to  this  the  laws  of  this  State  aninstall  who  Tiolate  them, 

board  a  plan  whereby  an  appropriation  «aa  be  mads,  HORATIO  8£YM0Uli»  Governor, 

to  pay  the  commntatMm  of  such  ^onr  noorast  eitisena  jt  ,^^8  80on  urged  Upon  the  govemor  that 

as  are  likely  to  be  most  sorely  affected  by  the  enforce-  «^^^-_-,^„  *«a-«  JL^vM/vna  ^n^.^-  ^  «»i,^»'.  .^^i 

ment  of  a  ^onscripUon.         •  ttieamireg  tooro  r^m^  mMt  be  taken ;  «nd 

ing  oaU  to  "  veteraa  voluDteew  " :  ^^^.^  „  ^  „^^  gSt  ISS^oTb^- 

The  reterans  who  bare  recently  return^  from  the  eible  resistance  to  the  lawa  of  the  State  of  New  York 

field  of  battle,  hare  again  an  opportunity  of  serving,  and  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process  exist  in 

not  only  their  country,  but  the  great  emporium  of  New  the  citj  and  county  of  New  TdHc,  whereby  the  peace 

York,  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  a  ruthless  mob.  and  safety  of  the  city,  and  the  lives  and  proper^  of  its 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Eastern  Depart-  inhabitants,  are  emumgered ;  and 

ment  trusts  that  those  who  have  exhibited  so  much  Wke>m»t  The  power  of  the  said  city  and  county  has 

bravery  in  the  field  of  battle,  will  not  hesitate  to  come  been  exerted  and  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  tiie  officers 

forward  at  this  time,  to  tender  their  servioes  to  the  of  the  said  city  and  counfy  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 

Mayor,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  cit^  by  men  who  have  State  and  execute  the  lesal  process  of  its  officers ;  and 

lost  all  sense  of  obligations  to  their  oountcy,  aa  weU  Whtrmui  AppKeation  nas  been  made  to  me  by  the 

as  to  the  city  of  New  York.  sheriff  of  the  oity  and  county  of  New  York,  to  declare 

JOHN  E.  WOOL,  U^or-General.  the  said  city  and  county  to  be  in  a  sthte  of  insorrec- 

P.  S.— These  men  are  -requested  to  report  to  Haior-  *w>5 »    ,^      *      ,  «     .,    «                              , ... 

General  Sandford,  comer  of  Elm  and  White  ati^ts.  Now  therefore  I,  Horatio  Seymour,  aovejnor  of  tiie 

on  Tuesday,  July  Uth,  at  10  a.  m.  State  of  New  York,  and  commaode^lii-clnef  of  the 

n^t            i.            •         i.     •  t.i.    9  1     1.     ^        1  forces  of  the  same,  do  in  its  name,  and  by  its  autbon- 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o  clock,  several  ^j^  j,gae  thia  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  the 


fclT^VTr.^^  o««;t^  J  nnm  Af  rtCL  iJir  **w*  *^  »«»•  prorided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  ibr 

Harvey  Brown  assumed  command  of  the  Fed-  the  maintenance  of  law  and  oider  will  be  empl^ed  to 

eral  troops  m  the  city.  whatever  degree  may  be  necessary,  and  that  all  per- 

The  mob  had  fall  control  of  the  city,  and  aons>wb<rshall,a^  the  publication  of  this  proclama- 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  breaking  laws  or  ^^f  resist,  or  aid  and  assist  in  resUting,  any  foroe 
«r4»iA4-;»^  xv.;i;»onyw^  i^**;!  ■mtiint/.Ti?  «tT«ati  •  ordered  out  by  the  Governor  to  quell  or  suppress  such 
violatmg  ordmancM,  untd  midnigh^  when  a  insurrection,  wfll  render  themsefves  liable  to  the  pen- 
heavy  ram  dispersed  them.       •  jjties  prescribed  by  hiw.     HORATIO  SEYMOUfe. 

On  Tuesday,  ttie  spirit  of  the  not  was  more       j^ese  proclamations,  however,  produced  bat 

malignant.    Governor  Seymour  having  arrived  little  effect,  and  the  aecond  day  was  in  many  of 

m  the  city,  issued  the  foUowmg  proclamation:  i^g  featores  the  worst  of  the  four.    The  stores 

Nsw  YoRx,'«Mir  140^  166a  were  closed  in  all  parts  of  the  eity ;  no  signs  of 

To  the  PeopU  of  the  Ciip  ^  Nm  York:  trade  were  visible.    Between  the  several  mili- 

A  riotous  demonstration  in  your  city,  originaUng  in  tgry  officers,  into  whose  hands  the  defence  of 

opposition  to  the  conscnDtoon  of  soldiers  «^  the  mill.  ^      j^       ^  ^    suppression  of  the  riot  were 
tanr  service  of  the  Umtea  States,  has  swelled  into  vast  "i  j   xu        I"*^  j!«i     i^   ^     i_»  Z 

proportions,  directing  its  fniy  against  the  property  committed,  there  were  difficulties  of  which  no 

andlives  of  peaceful  citisens.  I  know  that  naay  who  one  could  obtain  a  satismotory  explanation. 

have  participated  m  these  preoeedSngs  woold  not  have  Geaeivil  Wool,  as  commanding  general  of  the 

jdlowedthemselvea  to  be  carried  to  such  extremesof  Departanentof  the  East,  was  fai  supreme  control 

V^^^^^t'T^S^'^l  SS'tiSn^tS-^  irthe  regular  ti^  and  he  Jelegi^  de- 

only  opposition  to  the  conscription  whieb  ean  be  al-  partments  of  his  smi^  command  to  General 

lowed,  ts  an  appeal  to  the  oowrtsL  Brown   and   General   Sandford,  at  different 

TherightofevCTycitaen  to  make  such  an  appeal  times,  SO  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  more 

^^^t  "SU"*!!^  !?*w /tS"**?  "^  ^A  ^'i*  immediate  subordinates  to  know  the  authoritv 

must  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  rulera  and  people  *«■"«'"*••«' ■«»»^**"'"««  ^  »«vw  »uv  o«iuwi» 

alike.    No  other  course  is  insistent  with  the  rnidn*  of  each.    The  pohce  were  true  to  their  great 

tenance  of  the  laws,  the  peace  and  order  of  the  cit^ '  trust,  and  won  Ibr  themselves  an  honorable  rec- 

and  the  safety  of  its  inhabitanto.  ord.    The  principal  feature  of  these  twentj- 

Riptouanroce^ings  must,  and  shall,  be  put  down,  fo^,,  ^^^  ^^g  the  onset  upon  the  negroes. 

The  laws  of  the  Stote  of  New  York  most  be  enforced,  llv^  vT^^   *«1«a«S   «ui»  Ct-ft,i    -f^ifSZ^ 

its  peace  and  order  maintained,  and  the  lives  and  prop.  JJ,™*^   ^^  attended  with  ftaifU    atrooitlM. 

ertv  of  aU  its  citisens  protected  at  any  and  every  has-  Whenei^er  a  negro  was  found,  death  was  hia 

ard    The  righto  of  every  cltixen  will  be  property  inexorable  fate.    Old  men  and  infirm  women 

guainled  and  defended  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  ^pj^^re  beaten  without  meroy ;  whole  neighbor- 

I  de.  therefore,  cail  upon  dl  persons  engaged  in  boods  were  burned  out;  the  Bfe  of  no  person  of 

these  rietous  proceedings;  to  retire  to  tiieh*  homes  and  color  was  safe  for  «  moment  la  the  presence  of 

employmenta,  dedariag  to  them  that  anless  they  do  the  infiiriated  mob.    On  several  occ^tsions  dur- 

so  at  once,  I  shaft  use  aU  ttie  power  nsMssaiy  to  re-  ing  fte  day  the  military  and  the  rioters  were 

Slf^^^aS^'^n'/fot^ToSStd'AfJ^ISS:  brojght  ftoe  to  Aoe.    Twfc.  «»  .t^wppt  wae 

vation  of  order,  topursue  their  ordinair  avocations.  »»««•  ^  ^^^^  *"«  progress  of  the  soldiers,  but 

Let  aU  citisens  stand  firmly  by  the  constitated  an-  ball  cartridges  were  used  and  the  rioters  fled. 
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lieat.  Wood^  in  command  of  160  ^  regulars^*  ihe  prayers  of  ita  clmrch,  after  Ttrhicli  be  di« 
fh>m  Fort  La&yette,  was  directed  to  dieperse  a  rected  the  remains  to  be  taken  into  the  house, 
crowd  of  perhaps  SAKK)  men,  who  had  assembled  Hardly  was  his  back  tamed,  however,  when  a 
in  the  yicinity  of  Urand  and  Pitt  streets.  On  bmtal  fellow  stamped  npon  the  corpse,  and 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers^  the  lieat.  called  np-  his  example  was  followed  by  many  others, 
on  the  crowd  to  dispersew  A  volley  of  stones  Events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sneces- 
was  the  reply.  He  then  ordered  hia  men  to  ire  -sion.  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  home  the 
abov^  the  crowds  which  being  done  wUhoot  militia  regiments  that  were  doing  dnty  in  Penn- 
apparent  effect,  he  directed  them  to  fire  and  sylvania,  and  the  rioters  became,  to  a  great  ex- 
take  aim.  The  resalt  was  Id  dead  men,  eever-  tent,  ^  demoralized,"  their  leaders  having  been 
al  wonnded,  and  a  general  fli^t.  Two  chil-  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  stages  and  cars 
dren  were  among  the  killed.  >  In  this  way  the  were  withdrawn  from  the  streets  untO  Thanh 
mob  was  ft^aenSy  broken  np,  bnt  as  it  wonld  day,  when,  by  order  of  the  P<^ce  Oommisslon- 
continaally  reorganuse,  it  became  necessary  to  ers,  the  regular  running  was  resumed.  On 
adopt  some  plan  of  absolate  and  general  disper^  Thursday,  Sl^or  Opdyke  issued  the  following 
sion.    The  citizens  generally  preparedio  defend  proclamation: 

themselves  and  their  property.   *The  governor  MATosii  Oprtoi,  Kbw  Tobk,  Jidy  15A,  isas. 

was  induced  to  speakfrom  the  steps  of  the  Cfily  ^^*^  (^mma^Ntw  York:       ,^  ,  ,^     .  ,    ^.  ^ 

Hall  to  an  immense  gatjeri^of  the  people,  ^  S^t^S^S^S^SSSS^^^^^^ 

among  whom  were  ondoubtedly  many  who  ineiroie  Mbjected  to  the  control  of  the  pubUcaothori- 

had  been  engaged  in  the  riots:    The  governor  ties.  It  would  not  hAFo  interraptod  your  peace  for  a 

made  a  few  remarks,  intended  to  allay  the  day  but  for  the  temporary  ab^nco  of  all  ouropgan- 

•nnnnUr  ATAifAniAnf    Anff  AAiviABflv  AnmiMllMl  -ucd  local  miliUa.    What  DOW  lemauiaof  the  mob  are 

$k£?^ J  2/^?Vwa  o^tJS^^^SfS  fragments  prowling  aboot  for  plunder;  and  Ibr  the 

Obedience  to    the  laws  and  the   constituted  pn^Kwe  of  meeting  these,  and  saVing  the  military  and 

authorities,    fie  also  read  the  foUowing  note  -police  from  the  exbaostion  of  eontipned  movements, 

explanatory  of  what  he  had  done  about  the  yon  wn  inviteid  to  form  voluntary  asaociatiops  under 

^l^ft*  ,  competent  leaders,*  to  patrol  and  guard  yoar  various 

Nkw  ToaK,  Jui9  V^  186a.  diatiietfc    With  these  exceptions  vou  are  again  re- 

If «.  «...  a,. .  T  K—  ..w.^i.^  -r«,  «!♦-  -K-.,*  *\^  queated  to  resume  your  accustomed  daily  avocations. 

Mr  D^s  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  ^t  the  ^y^  -       Beceesary  to  your  perM)nal  securitv  as  to  the 

draft,    On  Saturday  last  I  sent  my  a^^utant^gencnl  pSoe  ofthe  d^     ^       P«"oi»«  ^^^J  «  w  «e 

^f2^»rni^:.^tS^^^^  J^^S^'ranlSl'^^^ 

Jaf SS^ ThSS" '^^  l^r^^^^A^^U^  terSption  will  b/fumiahed onlppUcStion  to  the mili- 

pended.    There  u  no  doubt  the  conaOTiption  is  post-  ^^  authorities  of  the  State. 

poned.    I  learn  thia  from  a  »S«"^,^Jf  «^  .  ?/ ^  bellow  dtliens,  the  laws  must  and  shall  be  obeyed ; 
«t  any  information  of  a  change  of  policy  at  Washing-      ,^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^  y^  t^^^^  ^^  impunity.  ^Our 

ton,  I  will  let  you  know.    Truly  touiib,  first  duty  now  is  to  restore  the  public  peace  and  pro- 

XT      a  a  D.^?  7J/}i^Tr.^r2  bT~  "crYc  it  unbroken,  and  to  pursue  and  punish  the  of-  • 

Hon.  Samuel  Su>ah,  Prasitot  of  the  Hudson  Birer  ^^^^  ,^^j  tlJe  majesty  of  the  laws.  ^ 
Railroad  Company,  New  Toii,  ^  GEORGE  OPDYKE,  Mayor. 

caused  general  satisliftotion  among  his  heaxen.  ^ '         -^^  Yobk,  July  160^  186^ 

The  mnrder  of  OoL  O'Brien  was,  perbm,  .^  ^j^^  „^  ^yr  j^^  y&rh,  toho  are  now  'called  in  many 
the  most  fearfal  of  the  many  inondents  whioh  ^ihtpti^enriaUn: 

oocnrred.    Commissioned  to  disperse  a  mob  in      *3ion  1 1  am  not  able,  owing  totiie  rheumatism  in  my 

the  Third  avenne,  he  gallantly  ohjirged  npon  limbf.  to  visit  you ;  but  that  is  not  a.reason  why  you 

them  with  an  efficient  detaohment  of  troope,  ^"^^  521^*/  ""*  '  ^"^U?  l^''\  7^''^»;f"£^^ 

•uviu  wA«u  nu  «ytwvi9u»  u«7«awuHsou«  VA  wvv|Hi,  Qq^^   thmt.  to-morrow  (Fnday)  at  two  oxiock,  to 

and  snooeeded  m  breaking  the  front  and  tram-  ar  residence,  northwest  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  . 
ing  the  ftee  (tf  tbe  rioters.    Having  spnuned  Thirty-sixth  street*    1  shall  have  a  apeeoh  prepared 
his  ankle  daring  the  excitement,  he  stepped  ^J[^^  ,    ,     ,    .  ^   .^ 
into  a  drug  store  in  82d  street  while  hia  eom-  -.  There  is  abundant  space  for  the  meeting  •round  mr 
t«I«Ji  ^-^U  Jl«       tkI  \IT^ .«!-  -«iv«  ^«r  ^ouse.    I  can  address  you  from  the  comer  of  the  baf- 
mand  passed  on.     ine  store  was  soon  sup-  ^ony.    If  I  should  be  unable  to  stand  during  its  de- 
rounded,  and  the  proprietor  fearing nt  woald  livery,  yon  wUr  pennit  me  to  address  you  sitting;  my 
be  sacked  begged  the  colonel  to  get  away  as  ▼oice  is  much  strocjier  than  my  limbs..  I  take  upon 
soon  as  possible.    With  a  brave  heart  O'Brien  »yi*»f -^hie  respwisibffi^  of  -Muring  you  that,  in  nay^ 
«>rA«««^  y»«*  o«.w«n<.  *i.^  ^m^m^A  .1  a«^  .  ^w^  .rVsi^  wg  mc  tbis  visit,.  oT  iH  rstinng  from  It,  you  shall  not 
went  out  anrong  the  ciwd  alone  ?  and  while  i,e*dUtnrbed  by  iny  exbibrtion*of  muoicipiil  or  military 
parleymg  with  them  a  treaoheroos  blow  from  preaenoe.  Von  iriio  am  Catholica.or  aa  many  of  you  as 
behind  laid  him  senseless  upon  tiie  pavements  -am,  have  a  right  to  visit  your  biabop  without  moleata- 
Tbe  crowd  fell  upon  the  prostrate  form,  beat'  **<»•  .  ±^P^^  fS^^S^v 
ing  and  brnisiBg  it    For  hoora  tbe  bleeding                                          Archbishop  of  New  Tork. 

body  was  drawn  np  and  down  the  street^  re-       Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  many  per- 

ceiving  a  brutal  jtreatinent  almost  nnparalleled,  aons^  but  inquiry  proved  that  it  was  genuine, 
after  which  it  was  carried,  with  shouts  and       Before  tbe  appointed  hour  on  the  foUowing 

groans,  to  his  residence,  where  the  same  con*  day,  a  crowd  of  between  8,000  and  5,000  per- 

duct  was  repeated.    A  priest  with  kindly  coup-  sons  assembled  in  fV^ont  of  the  archbishop's 

t&sj  interfered,  and  read  over  the  dead  body  residence,  and  patiently  waited  for  his  appear- 
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ance.  Precisel^r  at  2  p.  v.,  the  archbishop,  dad  Oen.  HarveT*  Brown  who  had  been  In  command 
in  his  purple  robes  and  the  other  insignia  of  of  the  dty  and  harbor  of  New  York  (under 
his  office,  stepped  npon  the  bahsonj  frpm  a  General  Wool)  daring  the  riots,  was  relieved 
window  of  his  house,  and  was  greeted  with  on  the  l7th  instant  b^  Brig.-Gen.  Oanby. 
long  and  enthnsiastio  applause.  A  number  of  The  twelve -militia  regiments  had  bj  this 
priests  and  influential  citizens  belonging  to  the  time  returned  from  Pennsjlvania.  Detach- 
^man  Catholic  Church  accompanied  him  up-  ments  from  th^  number,  amounting  to  over 
on  the  balcony.  Affcer  courteously  acknow-  1,000  men,  were  constantlj  on  duty  for  many 
lodging  his  reception,  the  archbishop  proceed-  days  afbw  the  suppression  of  the  riots,  and  the 
ed  to  address  his  audience  at  some  lengdi,  in  entire  1st  division  was  ready  to  support  them 
an  off-l^and  manner,  alternately  eliciting  their  at  short  notice.  But  there  was  not  the  least 
laughter  and  their  applause.  The  following  is  symptom  of  a  renewal  of  the  disturbancee, 
the  portion  of  his  remarks  which  particululy  although  rioters  were  arrested  by  civil  pro- 
related  to. the  riots:  cesses,  tried,  and  sent  to  prison,  fr^m  day  to 

In  the  cose  of  a  violent  and  unjast  assault  on  you  JTi              ,         »                 i_.,,   -i  j     .      x-l 

without  provocation,  my  notion  is,  tliat  every  man  has  ^he  number  Of  persons  killed  during  these 

a  right  to  defend  his  hoose  or  his  shanty  at  the  risk  of  terrible  riot»  is  not  known*     The  mortality 

his  life.    The  cause,  however,  must  be  just.   It  must  statistics  for  the  week,  at  the  city  inspeo- 

K'^^^^^V^iu®^?*^*-   I>jyj«w«»t  my  advice?  ^or's  office,  show  an   inerease  of  450   over 

I  have  been  hurt  by  the  reports  that  you  are  noters.  rr  ^  ^^"""^   iwww    »**    uiv'^«>^  "*   ^^ 

You  cannot  imasine  that  I  could  heu-  those  things  "»«  averii^  .^^^^  mortality  of  the   year, 

without  being  pained  grievously.    Is  there  not  some  About  90  deaths  fr^m*  gunshot  wounds  were 

way  hy  which  you  can  stop  these  proceedings,  and  reported  at  his  office.    It  was  said — but  this  is, 

support  the  lawa.  of  which  none  have  be^  enacted  doubtless,  incorrect— that  the  remains  of  many 

agamst  you  as  Inshmen  and  Cathoucs?    You  hare  ^^   ^t^  Zi«*«««   .r^...  aA^m^n^  ^^\,^^   ;«♦«.  ♦!.«. 

sSffered  enough  already.    No  Government  can  stand  ^^   ™  ™i*J"  were  secretly  taken   mto  the 

or  protect  itself  qnless  it  protects  its  citizens.  Military  country  and  buried  there.    A  large  number  of 

force  wjll  be  let  loose  on  you,  and  yon  knew  what  wounded  persona   probably  died  during  the 

^is.   The  innocent  will  beshotdownuid  the  guilty  following  week.    Governor  Seymour  in  his  an- 

hkely  to  escape.   Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  re-  ^^^  message  states  that  the  "  number  of  killM 

tire  quietly ;  not  to  give  up  your  principles  or  conTio-  ?      ^Tji  j   •  ^a»      x  j  v  ""r"*^*  ''*  ^  z~ 

tionslbut  to  keep  out  of 'the  crowd  wliere  immortal  and  wounded  is  estunated  by  the  police  to  be 

souls  are  launched  into  eternity,  and,  at  all  events,  get  at  least  one  thousand."    The  pouce  and  the 

into  no  trouble  till  you  aroiat  lioroeP    Would  it  not  do  regular  and  local  military*  forces  suffered  but 

better?    There  is  one  thinffm  which  I  would  ask  vour  little  in  comparison  with  the  mob.    With  re- 

advice.    When  these  so-called  nots  are  over,  and  we  „^,^  4.^  »v^  «Jr{i;4>;«  «^  ♦»>-•.  i-*.  ^:«;o:^»  n^-^^-^-x 

blame  is  justly  Ibid  on  Irish  Catholics.  I  wist  yon  to  ^^^  ™  ™"J?*  ®'  ^^^}'^  division,  General 

tell  me  m  what  country  I  could  daim  to  be  bom?  Sandford  gives  the  exact  figures  of  their  losses 

[Yoices^Irelaod.]    Yes,  but  what  shall  I  say  if  these  in  a  portion  of  the  riots.    He  says  that  ^*  one 

stories  be  true  J    Irdaad,  that  never  committed  a  sin-  private  soldier  was  killed ;  and  twenty-two  mem 

^^*^lf''^^°®*'^K""^'^S^® 'Jf^'^P'^-    ^^^^H  SangerouBly,  and   fifty  officers  and   soldiers 

that  has  been  the  mother  of  heroes  and  poets,  but  ^^ft^v        •^'    j  j    vX    j  7^.     ?  Iv    "^"    .' 

never  the  mother  of  cowards.  I  took  upon  myself  to  "'ghtly,  wounded,  at  the  defeat  of  the  mob  m 
say  that  vou  should  not  be  molested  in  paying  me  a  42d  street,  the  storming  of  the  barricade  erect- 
visit.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I  hope  no-  ed  by  the  rioters  in  29th  street,  and  in  the 
tiling  will  («cur  till  you  returo  honae,  and  if,  by  chance,  ^^^^  conflicts  which  followed."- 
asyou  go  thither,  you  should  meet  a  pohce  officer  or  a  tv«.  i^„^«  u^  xu^  ^^j.,.,^*.;^,.  ^*  k«;i;i:«— 
military  man,  why  just-look  at  him.  The  losses,  by  the  destruction  of  buildings 

and  other  property,  were  originally  estimated  at 

The  archbishop  then  retired,  and  his  hearers  $400,000.    A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 

slowly  and  peaceably  returned  to  their  homes,  county  supervisors,  to  audit  clauns  for  damages, 

By  this  timid  it  had  become  generally  known  for  all  of  which  the  county  was  responsible,  un- 

that  the  draft  was  suspended.  Tne  municipal  au-  der  the  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  a 

thoritieshad  passed  a  relief  bill  to  pay  $800  large  appropriation  was  made.    The  aggregate 

commutation,  or  substitute  money,  to  every  of  the  daims  far  surpassed  t}ie  highest  ezp^a- 

drafted  man  of  the  poorer  classes.    These  facts  tions,.amonnting  to  over  $2,500,000.    The  com- 

contribatedgreatly  to  appease  the  mob,  though  mittee  disallowed  many,  and  cut  down  most 

they  had  been  practically  subdued  by  the  gal-  of  the  remainder  50  per  cent.  At  last  accounts 

lant  conduct  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  over  $1,000,000  had  been  paid  to  claimants,  and 

and  the  police.    The  riot  ceased  as  an  organ-  it  was  supposed  ^tiiat  $500,000  more  would  be 

ized  operation,  on  the  16th  instant.    A  large  needed  for  the  «ame  purpose, 

force  of  cavalry  patrolled  the  diBaflTected  dis-  On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  a  riot  broke 

tricts  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  met  with  out  in  Boston,  under  the  following  circnm- 

no  armed  opposition.    On  the  morning  of  the  stances:  Two  of  the  proyoet-marshal's  assist- 

17th  the  cavalry  found  and  took  possession  of  ants  were  engaged  in  distributmg  notifications 

seventy  stands  of  revolvers  and  carbines,  and  to  drafted  men,  when  one  of  the  officers  was 

several  casks  of  pavingstones,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  woman,  at  whose  house  a  noti- 

secreted  by  the  rioters,  and  also  captured  sev-  fication  had  been  left^     An  attempt   being 

eral  p^soners.     On  the  18th  instant,  Mig.-  made  to  arrest  the  woman,  a  number  of  her 

Gen.  Wool  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  friends  collected  and  attacked  the  officer,  se- 

the  Department  of  the  East  by  Mi\j.-Gen.  Dix,  verely  beating  him.    A  polioe  force  wi^  sooa 

by  orders  of  the  President,  dated  the  15th.  upon  the  ground,  and  suocofided  in  tempwaciljr 
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qaelling  the  distarbanoe ;  bat  a  crowd'  linger-  ported  killed ;  and  there  was  no  fuHiher  ob* 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene,  and  increased  as  straction  of  the  &tait  in  Portsmouth, 
night  appi*oached,  and  the  military  anthorities  A  disturbance  which  threatened  at  one  time 
thought  it  best  to  ord^r  out  the  Lancers,  the  to  assume  formidable  proportions  occurred  in 
11th  battery  (Oapt.  Jones),  the  44th  regunent,  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  in  June.  It  appears  that 
thr^9  companies  from  Fort  Warren,  a  company  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  Elias  Robinson,  an  en- 
of  regulars  from  Fort  Independence,  and  a  rolling  officer,  was  stoned  out  of  Richland  town- 
squad  of  the  second  cavalry  from  Readsville,  to  ship  by  a  party  of  men,  of  whom  the  names  of 
i  check  the  riot  which  was  believed  to  be  im-  four  were  known.  Captain  Drake,  the  pro- 
'  minent.  The  entire  police  force  was  also  placed  vost-marshal  of  that  district,  went  with  a  posse 
on  duty,  and  stationed  at  points  where  diffionl*  of  men  to  the  village  of  Napoleon,  in  the  above- 
ties  were  most  likely  to  occar.  About  8^  p.  m.,  named  township,  to  arrest  those  persons,  and 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  estimated  at  from  found  then^in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  arm- 
500  to  1,000,  gathered  in  front  of  the  armory  ed  and  ready  for  resistance.  They  refused  to 
of  the  11th  battery,  in  Cooper  street,  and  al*  surrender,  saying  that  they  would  not  consent 
though  warned  off  by  Captain  Jones,  the  com-  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  On  the  promise, 
manding  officer,  threw  a  shower  of  stones  and  however,  tlAt  ^ey  should  be  tried  by  the  U.  S. 
bricks  at  the  building,  brea](ing  the  windows  court  at  Cleveland,  they  gave  themselves  up, 
and  the  door,  and  wounding  several  of  the  sol*  and  the  party  started  for  Wooster.  On  the 
diers.  The  mob  then  attempted  to  carry  the  way  they  met  a  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  arm- 
building  by  storm,  and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  ed  men,  friends  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  ap- 
an  entrance,  when  a  gun  loaded  with  canister  parently  designing  to  rescue  them.  But  when 
shot  was  fired  into  them  with  terrible  effect,  but  Greiner,  one  of  the  arrested  persons,  informed 
they  did  not  break  and  run  until  a  bayonet  them  that  they  were  going  voluntarily  to  Cleve- 
charge  was  made  upon  them.  Six  or  eight  land  for  trial,  the  armed  men  were  satisfied, 
persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  large  and  dispersed.  Other  armed  parties  were  soon 
number  wounded.  Simultaneoasly  with  the  after  met,  and  satisfied  with  l^e  same  expla- 
attack  on  the  armory  a  mob  of  several  hundred  nation,  and  disappeared.  But  before  Csptain 
persons  broke  into  the  gun  store  of  Thomas  Drake  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  prisoners 
P.  Barnes,  in  Dock  Square,  and  carried  away  beyond  the  limits  of  Holmes  county  he  was 
about  a  hundred  muskets  and  a  large  quantity  overtaken  by  an  armed  force  of  160  men,  who 
of  pistols  and  bowie  knives.  They  next  made  ordered  the  prisoners  from  the  wagons,  took* 
a  rush  at  the  gan  store  of  Wm.  Read  and  Son,  revolvers  from  several  of  Captain  Drake^s  men, 
Faneuil  Hall  Square,  bat  the  police  had  recctiv-  and  surrounding  Captain  Drake  with  a  score  of 
ed  information  of  the  intended  attack,  and  were  rifies  pointed  at  his  breast^  demanded  that  he 
on  hand  in  time  to  repel  it.  One  of  the  rioters  should  take,  an  oath  never  to  enter  Holmes 
was  shot  by  the  polioe,  and  a  few  others  were  county  on  such  business  again,  on  penalty  of 
slightl  j  injured.  The  formidable  array  of  mili-  death.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  the 
tary  and  police,  and  the  promptness  with  which  oath  and  also  to  give  up  his  pistols.  The  res- 
they  had  quelled  disturbances  thus  far,  seemed  cuers  finally  let  him  and  his  posse  go,  and  car- 
te frighten  the  rioters  at  this  stage  of  opera-  ried  the  prisoners  back  to  their  homes.  On  the 
tions,  and  they  gradually  dispersed.  The  only  12th  and  18th  the  enrolling  officers  were  also 
other  fiotous  incident  of  note  during  the  night  driven  out  of  two  of  the  townships  df  Holmes 
was  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  armory  in  county. 

Ooopersti^eet,  in  the  absence  of  th^guard.  The  These  facts  having   been  reported  to  the 
fire  was  soon  discovered  and  extinguished,  with  United  States  authorities.  Colonel  Parrot,  pro- 
but'  little  loss.    This  was  the  only  jriot  of  .any  vost-marshal  of  the  State,  was  ordered  to  call 
importance  in  Boston  daring  the  year.  out  troops  and  suppress  the  insurrection.  About 
At   Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  there   was   some  600  soldiers,  in£antry,  cav^alry,  and  artillery, 
trouble  on  the  day  of  diafting.    An  excited  were  at  once  sent  up  to  Holmes  county,  under 
throng  of  men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  command  of  General  Mason.    Previous  to  their 
about  the  provost-mar^al's 'office,  which  was  departure,  Governor  Tod  addressed  the  follow- 
in  charge  of  volunteers  from  Fort  Constitution,  ing  letter  to  the  commandant : 
and  U.  8.  marines  from  the  navy  yard,  under  ^    „           ^      ^             ^               » 
command  of  Col.  Marston.    A  large  police  force  ^"  ^'^"  ^'  ^'"(S;jSu^^:!j^n^m^Jmr'  \ 
was  also  in  attendance,  and  instructed  to  dis-  Brig.-Gm,  Mtuony  Prestnt  r 
perse  the  crowd.    Two  men  who  resisted  were  Lekraiog  that  yoa  are  about  to  send  a  militaiy  force 
taken  to  the  station  house.     About  9f  p.  M.,  an  to  Holmes  couoty,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  body 
attack  waft  made  upon  the  station  house  by  of  armed  men  wBo  are  there  Msembl^^ 
.u^.-.i.  1 AA  ^Jir.-^A^  ^  ♦k^  <v«.»r.4...^  .».«»^^  -Kr,*.  ccutioo  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  have  to  re- 
about  100  fnends  of  the  wrested  parties,  but  ^^^^^  ^^at.  before  firing  upon  the  party,  yon  send  for- 

was  repelled  by  the  small  force  of  police  then  ward,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  endosed  appeal  or  pro- 

on  the  ground.    A  squad  of  soldiers  from  the  olamation  I  have  made  to  tbem.    If,  in  ooedisQce  to 


performance  of  any  military  duty  committed  to  any  ._ 
four  of  the  rioters  were  wounded,  but  none  re-    your  officers  before  this  assemblage  took  place.  Should 
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the  rioter  refuse  to  give  obedience  to  my  reqaest,  then  On  the  9th  of  November,  a  party  of  soldiers 

Bhow  them  no  quarter  whatever.   »    _.._._  -,._  belonging  to  Benning's  (Georgia)  brigade,  pass- 

Kespectfullyyoun,.^^^^^^^^^AVI^  ing  tb'rooV  RaleighfatU^ 

^*  Standard    newspapec,  throwing  the  type  m- 

ExiccunvE  l>"^»7^»i^^™^  (  to  the  street,  and  doing  considerable  other  dam- 

To  the  fnsr,^hoarsfu>wasseml>Ud  in  minus  county  ^'    On  being  addressed  by  Governor  Vance^ 

for  the  purpose  of  using  armed  force  in  resisting  the  soldiers  desisted  from  the  work.     On  the 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  NaUonal  Qovem-  following  day,  by  -way  of  retaliation  for  the  as- 

tnent : .                                  .«     .       *  8*^^*  ^^  ^^®  "  Standard "  office,  a  mob  of  abont 

I  have  heard,  with  pain  and  mortification,  of  your  goo  citizens  attacked  the  "  State  Journal ''  of- 

^tr^L^o^tei^^^^^^^^  fr:>^o}.eitsvr^,  and  knocked  its  type  into 

order,  aalfeUaa  the  friend  of  yourselveg  and  your  fam-  "i)i."      The    *' Raleigh    Register"    was    also 

Hies,  I  call  upon  yon  to  at  once  disperse  and  return  to  doomed  to  destruction,  but  was  spared  at  the 

your  quiet  homes.                                 ,.  j    .*u  earnest  solicitations  of  the  governor,  Mayor 

This  order  must  be  immediately  complied  with,  or  rra«-:«rtn   i»nt\  ntht^ra 

the  consequences  to  yourselves  will  be  destructive  in  ^ajrison,  ana  Otners.                    ^  .    ^  v., 

the  Extreme.  '^  women^s  bread  not  occurred  m  Mobile  on 

The  Government,  both  of  the  State  anS  nation,  must  the  5th  of  September.  (See  Al^baha.) 
and  shall  be  maintained.  Richmond  was.  also  visited  by  a  women^s 
,  Do  not  indulge  the  belief,  for  a  moment,  that  there  1,^^^^  ^j^^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^one  of  the  Southern  pa- 
is not  a  power  at  hand  to  compel  obedience  to  what  I  «:„J^„  ,i«*«ii«.i  «««^„„*  t*.  «,«-  ^^.^^S.^ 
now  require  of  you.  Thne  cannot  be  given  you  for  P^rs  give  a  detailed  accouut.  It  was  reported 
schemes  or  macmnations  of  any  kind  whatever.  that  5,000  women  were  engaged  m  it,  and  that 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  timely  warn-  not  only  flour  stores  and  bakers^  shops  were 

ing:;  and  having  done  my  duty,  sincerely  hope  you  cleared  out,  but  also  dry  goods,  millinery,  and 

wiTi  do  yours.                    DAVlb  TOD,  Governor.  ^^^^  goods  stores.    The  riot  was  finally  check- 

In  the  meantime  it  was  reported  that  over  ed,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  promises  that 

1,000  men  from  Holmes,  Knox,  Ooshocton,  bread  would  be  freely  distributed  to  the  bun- 

Bummit,  and  other  counties,  armed  with  squir-  sry.     A  Richmond  paper  stated  that  2,900 

rel  rifles  and  revolvers,  were  in  camp  at  Napo-  loaves  per  month  were  distributed  free  to  the 

Icon,  and  regularly  organized.    On  the  arrival  needy  families  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 

of  the  U.  S.  troops  in  the  county,  a  large  force  Popular  disturbances  of  less  importance  oc- 

nnder  the  command  of  Golond  Wallace  was  curr^  at  several  other  places  both  at  tlie  North 

*distributed  in  squads  throughout  the  township,  and  South. 

Several  collisions  took  place  between  emsdL  ROBINSON,  Edward,  an  American  philolo- 
parties  of  the  soldiers  and  the  insurgents,  with-  gist  and  biblical  scholar,  bom  in  Southington, 
out  serious  results,  until  a  committee  of  the  Conn.,  April  10th,  1794,  died  in  New  York, 
most  influential  citizens  of  the  county  under-  Jan.  27th,  1868.  He  was  graduated  atHamil- 
took  to  compromise  the  diflSculty  without  fur-  ton  OoUege,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  remained  there  for 
ther  bloodshed.  This  was  finally  done,  on  the  a  year  as  tntor,  and  in  1821  removed  to  Ando- 
terms  that  the  four  men  who  had  been  engaged  ver,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  and  be- 
in  driving  ont  Enrolling  Officer  Robinson  should  came  associated  with  Prof.  Stuart  of  the  thec^ 
deliver  themselves  up  for  trial  by  the  United  logical  seminary  in  the  tranalation  of  some  text 
States  court,  and  that  Provost-Marshal  Drake  books  from  the  German  and  in  the  instruction 
should  be  allowed  to  arrest  nine  persons  who  of  his  classes.  In  1826  he  went  to  Europe,  spent 
had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  rescue,  several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  in  1828 
"With  this  understanding  the  soldiers  were  was  married  to  Miss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob, 
withdrawn,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed.  The  daughter  of  Prof,  von  Ja^ob,  of  Halle,  and 
arrests  were  made,  as  agreed  upon,  without  widely  known  in  Europe  and  America  by  her 
difficulty.  writings  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 

Riots  occurred  during  the  year  in  portions  "Talvi."  Returning  to  America  in  1880,  here- 
of North  Carolina  under  rebel  rule.  On  the  ceived  the  appointments  of  professor  extraordi- 
18th  of  March  a  mob  of  soldiers'  wives  at  Sal-  nary  of  sacred  literature  and  librarian  at  An- 
Isbury,  being  impelled  by  hunger,  armed  them-  dover,  which  he  resigned  in  1883  and  removed  to 
selves  with  hatchets,  and  made  an  attack  on  Boston.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
the  railroad'  depot,  where  flour  was  stored,  fessor  of  biblical  literature  in  Union  Theologi- 
The  agent  in  charge,  finding  remonstrance  use-  oal  Seminary  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
less,  gave  them  ten  barrels  of  flour.  The  wo-  position  he  held  until  bis  death.  Previous  to 
men  also  carried  off  several  bags  of  salt.  An-  entering^upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
other  flour  operator  bought  off  the  enraged  wo-  sorship'lTe  made  a  visit  to  Palestine,  and  in  corn- 
men  with  ten  barrels,  and  another  with  three,  pany  with  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  devoted  a  year  or  more 
A  dealer  in  molasses  surrendered  all  he  had  of  to  a  minute  and  careftd  geographical  survey  of 
that  article ;  two  or  three  other  merchants  that  country.  At  Berlin  he  embodied  tlie  re- 
were  compelled  to  give  up  provisions  in  the  suits  of  his  visit  in  a  narrative  published  sim- 
same  way.  Later  in  the  month  disturbances  nltaneously  in  Europe  and  Amenca  under  the 
of  a  similar  character,  in  which  women  alone  title  of  ^^  Biblical  Riesearches  in  Palestine,  and 
were  concerned,  occurred  at  High  Point,  near  in  the  Adjacent  Countries,  a  Journal  of  Travels 
Raleigh.  in  the  year  1888,"  (3  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  London 
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and  Boston,  1841).  The  work  was  received  with  Roman  patriarchate ;  119  of  these  sees  are  en- 
great  faror  hy  hiblioal  scholars,  and  immediate-  dowed  with  church  provinces.  There  are  694 
ijr  became  a  leading  book  of  reference  for  dl  bishoprics — 640  of  Latin^  64  of  Oriental  Rites, 
stndents  in  that  department  of  research.  In  At  this  moment  there  are  filled  646  bishoprics, 
1840  he  took  np  his  residence  in  New  York,  with  residence.  Beside  these,  there  are  234 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  occnpied  exdn-  titolar  bishoprics,  that  is,  in  partibvs  infldeli- 
sively  with  the  dnties  of  his  professorship  and  urn  ;  so  that  the  total  of  the  bishops  amounts 
with  philological  and  geograpnioal  studies.    In  to  980. 

1852  he  revisited  Palestine  with  Dr.  Smith  for       The  population  connected  at  the  present  with 

the  purpose  of  completing  the  investigations  ihe.{loman  Catholic  Church  amouots  to  about 

previou^ycommenced,  and  in  1856  published  a  185,041,000,  of  whom  88,759,000  belong  to 

supplementary  volume  embodying  his  new  di&-  America,  188,108,000*  to  Europe,  7,167,000  to 

eovories,  in  connection  with  a  revised  edition  Asia,  1,118,000  to  Africa,  and  280,000  to  Aus- 

of  his  original  work.    During  the  latter  part  tralia  and  Polynesia. 

of  his  life  he  was  engaged  upon  a  physical  and       It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  endeavor  of 

historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  Popes  to  educate  at  Rome  theological  stu- 

he  did  not  live  to  complete.    Among  his  other  dents  from  all  countries  of  theworli^  and  to 

literary  productions  were  translations  of  Butt-  found  for  that  purpose  national  ecclesiastical 

mannas  Greek  Grammar  and  Gesenius^s  He-  seminaries.    The  total  number  of  semioaries  at 

brew  Lexicon ;  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  Rome  is  25,  containing  1,027  students.  Among 

of  the  New  Testament '' ;  **  The  Harmony  of  them  are  the  Roman  seminary,  with  94  stu- 

the  Four  Gospels,''  in  Greek  and  in  English ;  dents ;  the  Pio  seminary,  with  76 ;  the  Vatican 

editions  of  Calmet's  ^*  Biblical  Dictionary,''  and  seminary,  with  41 ;  the  French,  with  58 ;  the 

other  works,  &c.  He  also  edited  for  several  years  South  iGnerican,  witl^  45 ;  the  North  American, 

the  **  Biblical  Repository,"  a  theological  qnar-  with  58.    The  Propaganda  college  contains  128 

terly,  and  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  with  which  students ;  the  German,  59 ;  the  English  and 

it  was  subsequently  united.    He  was  a  prom-  the  Ro-English  together,  49;  the  Scotch,  15; 

inent  member  of  the  American  geographical,  the  Irish,  50 ;  the  jBelgian,  6 ;  the  Greeco-Ru- 

oriental,  and  ethnological  societies,  and  receiv-  thenian,  22;  the  Lombard,  11. 
ed  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  Col-        On  October  18th,  1862,  the  Pope  addressed 

lege  and  the  University  of  Halle,  and  that  of  the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  war 

LL.D.  from  Tale  College.    He  was  in  feeble  in  the  United  States,  to  the  archbishop  of  New 

health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  in  York : 

the  summer  of  1862  visited  Germany  for  surgi-  To  our  YeneraUe  Brother,  John,  ArchJbithop  qfmw  Torh, 
oal  theatment  of  his  eyes,  which  were  for  some  pope  pius  vs., 

time  thi^atened  with  total  deprivation  of  sight.        VeneraX>U  Brother,  EeaUh  and  JpodoUc  Bemdi^ 

He  died  of  dropsy,  having  for  a  few  months  **^'*  Amongst  the  various  and  most  oppressive  cares 

previous  been  unable  to  discharge  the  active  7**^°^  ^®*«*^  ®°  "S  *"«^?*5  i^^^^u  ^*!?*  ,*".^  P**???* 

1  *•        ex.*       "  »^*«  ^  « ''^  ***b*'  ""«  ••vMT^j  times,  we  aregrcatlyafliicted  by  the  truly  lamentable 

duti  ea  of  ^is  profej«orshlp.  state  in  which  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  SUtes 

ROMAN  OATHOLIO  OHUROH.  The  pres-  of  America  are  pUced  by  the  destructive  cirU  war 

ent  Head  of  the  Church  is  Pope  Pius  IX.,  be-  broken  out  amongst  them. 

fore  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  Count  John       u^?''' J*"f^®  hroi^T,  we  cannot  but  be  ovc^ 

'M'Ai.;n  iTAof o;  i?A^<.4-f;    K/v^  A^-  a:n;»<.^i;A    ^«  whelmed  with  the  deepest  sorrow  whilst  we  recapitu- 

Maria  Mastai  Fert-etti,  born  at  Smigagha,  on  i^te,  with  paternal  feffings,  the  slaughter,  ruin,  de- 

ipth  ot  May,  1792;  aftpr  the  death  of  Pope  struction,  devastation,  and  the  other  innumerable  and 

Gregory  XVI.  (1st  June,  1846),  elected  Pope  ever-to-be  deplored  calamities  by  which  the  people 

16th  June,   1846 ;  crowned  SUst  June,  1846.  themselves  are  most  miserably  harassed  and  dilacer- 

The  Pope  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  J!**^-.,.*^*;^'  we  have  not  ceased  to  oiTer  up.  in  the 

xiT  /^i/*^  V  V    Au         11  "^"*"j«w€»wvu  VI  hanjility  of  our  hearts,  our  most  fervent  prayers  to 

the  Onurcn  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  God,  that  He  would  deliver  them  from  so  many  and* 

consists  (Oct.,  1868)  of  6  cardinal  bishops,  46  so  great  evils, 
cardinal  priests,  and  10  cardinal  deacons.    The       ^^^  ^«  *'®  fi>ll7  assured  that  you  also,  venerable 

majority  of  the  cardinals  are  natives  of  Italy ;  *'™?®*'t  P"^  *****  ™p!T'  '^**''*^"i  ceasing,  the  Lord 

^n^^^xL^^^    ^i.»«»  ««*  «»»:..  *v^  »  n  i  ofMercies  to  grant  solid  peace  and  proepenty  to  that 

of  foreigners   there  are  nowm  the  coDege  of  country.   Bul8incewe.byvirtueoffiieoi£ceof  apos- 

cardmals  8  Frenchmen,  4  Germans,  4  Span-  tolic  ministry,  embrace,  with  the  deepest  sentiments 

iards,  i  Hungarian,  1  Sclavonian,  1  Englishman,  of  charity,  all  the  nations  of  the  Christian  world,  and, 

1   Portuguese,   1  Belgian.     According  to  the  though  unworthy,  administer  here  on  earth  the  vi«^ 

J«i«><#/*«*4vl    T>fl'n*i-/iM   >/^i.  iQfto    ♦i»««r\,«A  A„A  gerent  work  of  Him  who  IS  the  Author  of  Peace  and 

Annuarw  Fonttjko,   for  1863,  Uiere  are  five  \^  ^0^^^  of  Charity,  we  cannot  refrain  from  incul- 

patriarchates  of  the  Oriental  Rite  with  patn-  eating  again  and  again,  on  the  minds  of  the  people 

archal  jurisdiction,  namely:  three  in  Antioch  themselves,  and  their  chief  rulers,  mutual  charity  and 

for  the  Melchites,  Maronites,  and  Syrians ;  one  P«*ce.  .!.,..  ^. ,. 

in  Babylon  for  the  Chaldeans;  one  in  OiHcla  ,^:^^lZ^T^>lZ:^A'Z  foll^^JS 

for  tne  Armenians.     There  are,  farther,  seven  earnestness  of  our  mind,  to  exhort,  with  your  eminent 

patriarchates  of  the  Latin  Rite,  namely :  Con-  piety  aiia  episcopal  zeal,  your  clergy  and  faithful,  to 

fitantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  oiTcr  up  their  prayers,  and  also  apply  all  your  study 

Venice,  West  In4ia,  and  Lisbon.     There  are  '"1  ***?!??•  ^I^V^'SP^l!!*'**^?!*''^!™*^^^^ 

1  Tfl  «J?uu:  \!l^«slt. .  ^^♦K^  1  Qi  i.«i^«^««  ♦^  ♦uZ  restore  forthwith  the  desired  tranquillity  and  peace  by 

176  archbishoprics:  of  the  181  belonging  to  the  ^^ich  the  happiness  of  both  the  Christiin  andUe  civi 

Latm  Rite,.  12  are  dependent  directly  upon  the  republic  is  pnucipally  maintained.    Wherefore,  omil 
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notning  you  can  undertake  and  acoompUsh  by  your  our  laws,  whioh  not  only  iniure  to  erefr  one  tfaeenjoy- 

wisdom,  authority  and  exertion,  as  far  as  compatible  meot  of  his  temporal  rights,  but  also  toe  free  exercise 

with  the  nature  of  the  holy  ministry,  to  conciliate  the  of  his  religion.    I  pray  your  Holiness  to  accept  on  the 

minds  of  the  combatants,  pacify,  reconcile,  and  bring  part  of  myself  and  the   people  of  the  Confederate 

back  the  desired  tranquillity  and  peace,  by  all  those  States,  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  favor  of 

means  that  are  most  conducive  to  tbe  best  interests  of  peace.    May  the  Lord  preserve  the  days  of  your  fibli- 

the  people.  nets,  aad  keep  you  under  his  divine  protection. 

Take  every  pains,  besides,  to  cause  the  people  and  JEFFEBSOK  DAVIS. 

their  chief  rulers  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  grievous         ,,,    .  .  .  „    u-  uw   ^j    ^    nr  i.        ,    ^ 

evUs  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  and  which  are  the  ^^yT^Tlr  iT^flS  rrmd^tA  ••  We  have  just 

result  of  civil  war,  the  diresi,  most  destructive  and  w«e»^«i»  w»^  ^}    suitable   welcome,   the   persona 

dismal  of  aU  th^  evils  that  ciuld  belaU  a  people  or  S^S*  i'/^j?*!-  ^V^^T  /^  v  *♦  ^^If*  y*>"^  J^^^*;  <*»'^ 

nation  ^^^  ^^  September  last.    Not  slight  was  the  pleasure 

Neitheromit  to  admonish  M  exhort  the  people  and  Z'^Al:^^J!^!^2St^'LZt  !r!!?*^'  'Ti"  ***T  P^^' 
their  supreme  rulers,  even  in  our  name,  tha?,  with  ^^  tl^fi^.l^^  7n*i£?*^'°«"  5*^^^  "l?^*"^* 
conciliated  minds,  triey  would  embrace  peace,  and  5°^''„fL^*?l*^  lUustnous  and  bonorable  Preai- 
love  each  other  with  uiintermpted  charityT  Fir  we  5!°i'Jf ,??°  ff  i^"  7?"®  ?^°J?®?  ""^  ??j^^®*^"  ^  **"! 
are  oonfident  that  they  would  comply  with  our  pater-  TS«  a l!hwi«^^^^^  ^/^^T^JoK"" J 
nal  admonitions  and  hearken  to  our  words  the  more  fc^jli:'^?^'!??.^  ^a^  ^^i?''  k  *?*  J^*^  ""^ 
wiUingly,  as  of  themselves  they  plainly  and  clearly  un-  2!*!S2I*^:  -.IT^jf^^  1°  2!*5^u^®  ^^^^  ^iS^  l"  ^ 
derstand  that  we  are  inflnenccd  by  no  political  reaJons,  •'"'^»f^»  f^^l^  ^  exhorted  these  venerable  broth- 
no  earthly  .considem^^^^^^^^                          by  pa-  SLte..^^^^^                          !f  !^i"^1„^!;^ 


in 
doctrines 


vain  out  of  the  true  riligioii  of  Christ  and  its  salutary  *^  A"«J?^°  ^JJ^^'TJ^***^?-  P^?-  •"^  «)ncord. 

(^i^Q^s  ^  ^  and  dwell  ehantably  together.  It  IB  particularly  agree- 

We  have  do  hesitation,  venerable  brother,  but  that,  *f»'«  .J^^  ««  .*«,»««  *!»»'  J^<>'}'  illustrious  and  honoraWe 

calling  to  your  aid  the  services  and  assUtan^  even  o?  ^I^'^I^-^J^'^^L  P^^l*'  are  animated  with  the 

your  usoclate  bishops,  you-would  abundanUy  satisfy  ?°JtL^,^l"i  TlSSt!! Ji°f  ^'!?'l'^'^  '^  k?^!:^^*''® 

these  our  wishes,  au(fby  your  wise  and  prudent  efforU  {j  «"'  "^gj"  SS*!^**1?  "J*^"  ^"  veuerable  brothers. 

bdng  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  a  happy  termination.  J*V  t  please  God  at  the  same  tune  to  make  the  other 


write 

that^wJI^MlTiliranrcorfeJi^n^^^^  iuii^^Fll^^}L?'^yfl^  ^l^Tf'    ^*>'^«>^« 

direit  all  his  thoughts  and  care  most  eimitly  to  ac-  SS*  ??'.*^?S?4^  Tu  ""^  *^®  ""'**  Z^*^®"*  f^P^  *** 

cornplish  the  sam|object.  S^  ^I'^lt^.^^i^lS'F.  TL^.I^IMI^  P?; 


Mav  OAd   rich  in  merev  trrant  thai  tbana  nnr  moat  P^®*  ®^  America  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  charity,  and 

deSSi^^S  acSSSTiiSd  Ld  M  tfa'^*  He  wUl  stop  the  great  evSs  which  afflict  tLem. 

JTei^'^'^^uTrn"^^^^^  :j5£j  itl"^ti^;nb^^t^?oS^^ 

that  people.  P*^J  *?,  •^  **f>*^  "P^"  y^rl??  '*^*i.^  ^  «****' 


fnimriSMd^ou.'^rnSS^^.J^v'irSS  bef.  W3.of  ourtooUacatelS.'  %US  IX. 

lovingly  bestow  on  you,  venerable  brother,  and  the  ^^  <«  ^^  Roman  Oatholio  Clmrcli   Ui  Eu- 
flock  committed  to  your  charge.  rope  daring  the  year  1663  was  the  meeting  of 
Dated  Rome,  at  St  Peter^,  Oct  18th,  1862,  in  the  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  Bel- 
nth  year  of  our  Pontificate.           POPE  PIUS  IX.  ginm.    In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  Ro- 

In  consequence  of  these  letters  the  following  man  Catholics  have  had,  unce  1848,  annnal 

correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Jeffer-  conventiona  of  priests  and  laymen,  to  conaolt 

son  Davis  and  Pope  Pius  IX. :  on  important  interesti^of  the  church.  Belgiuib, 

rervVenerabkSovereiffnlbfUif:  Theleiieny^hich  first  "Cathohc  Congress."    1  his  Belgian  as- 

Tou  have  written  to  the  clerey  of  New  Orieans  and  sembly  awakened  a  more  universal  interest 

•      xYcw  York  have  been  communicated  to  me,  and  I  have  than  the  Congress  of  Germany  and  Bwitzer- 

read  with  emotion  the  deep  grief  therein  expressed  for  l^nd,  as  it  Was  understood  that  it  would  vir- 

the  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by  the  war  whwsh  is  ^^^n-  ^^  ^  Congress  of  both  Belgium    and 

now  being  waged  by  the  United  States  against  the  rr"*v   *^    ^v     i  ?*        ^\Jv.'  i^  *^^*eiuiu    ouu. 

States  and  people  which  have  selected  me  as  their  France,  m  the  latter  of  which  countnoa  such 

President,,  and  your  orders  to  your  clergy  to  exhort  meetings  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  Govem- 

the  people  to  peace  and  charity.    I  am  deeply  sensible  ment  to  take  pli|ce,  and  that  ilr  would  be.  more- 

ofthe  Christian  charitv  which  has  impelled  you  to  this  ^^^  j^^gely  attended  from  nearly  every  conn- 

reiterated  appeal  to  the  clergy.    It  is  for  this  reason  .„  ?     -n^S^    rrur.  ^^r^^fo^-;^!   ♦!>-/  w,««^ 

that  I  feel  itmyduty  to  expresi  personally,  and  in  the  ^y  »«  Europe.    The  expectation  that  manjr 

name  of  the  Confederate  States,  our  gratitude  for  such  celebrated  priests  and  laymen  trom  other  coun- 

8entimentsofChristiangood-feelingandlove,andtoas-  tries  would  be  preaent  was  realized,  for  £ng- 

sure  your  Holiness  that  the  people,  threatened  even  on  land  sent  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  France  Mon- 

their  own  hearths  with  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  talembert,  De  Broglie,  and  bochin.    Cardinal 

terrible  carnage,  is  desirous  now,  as  it  has  always  •««'»""^*»^  *^^  ^M.v^n^^  o^m.  v/v^uau^    v/wuiuiu 

been,  to  see  the  end  of  this  impious  war;  that  we  have  Wiseman  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  ro- 

ever  addressed  prayers  to  heaven  for  that  isste  which  ligious  and  civil  position  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

your  Holiness  now  desires ;  that  we  desire  none  of  our  Kcs  of  England ;  but  the  great  event  in  the  his- 

enemy's  possessioos,  but  that  we  fight  merely  to  resist  ^^  ^f  ^^  Congress  was  the  sroeech  of  Count 

the  devastation  of  our  country,  and  the  shedding  of  our  Jt  •'  *.  i„v^I*\vJ?  u  v^^^a^^  a#^S^     u  •    jiSnT 

best  blood,  and  to  force  them  to  let  us  live  in  peace  un-  Montalembert  on     Freedom  6t  Worship."  The 

6ir  the  protection  of  our  oivn  institutions,  and  under  orator  spoke  in  the  most  eloquent  terma  against 
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every  kind  of  religioos  intolerance.  Though  duoted  by  the  Govermneat  against  the  doc- 
he  did  not  expresalj  censure  the  legislation  of  trines,  authority,  and  rights  of  the  Chnrcli,  and 
such  Catholic  'countries  as  prohibit  or  restrict  condemns  the  laws  promulgated  against  the 
the  exercise  of  Protestant  worship,  nor  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  property.  The  Pope 
Papal  efforts  for  keeping,  by  means  of  concor-  censures  the  introduction  or  liberty  of  wor- 
dats,  the  Protestants  excluded  from  the  Catho-  ship,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
lie  countries,  he  did  so  impliedly  by  saying:  obey  iniquitous  laws.  He  praises  the  firmness 
*^  I  must  confess  that  the  eathusiastic  devotion  of  '  the  bishops,  for  protesting  against  sev- 
for  religious  freedom  by  which  lam  animated  is  eral  laws  passed  by  the  Government,  and  for 
not  everywhere  to  be  found  among  Catholics,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  under  the  new  Consti- 
They  desire  freedom  for  themselves,  but  that  tntion,  and  enjoins  the  members  of  the  clergy 
is«of  no  great  merit;  men  in  general  want  remaining  faithful,  together  with  the  people, 
freedom  of  every  kind  for  themselves.  But  the  to  persevere  in  their  faith,  and  to  pray  God 
freedom  of  creeds  which  we  reject  and  deny  that  the  persecution  may  cease, 
terrifies  and  troubles  many  among  us.  If  we  In  Spain,  the  legislation  against  Protestant 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  terror  we  shall  meetings  continued  to  be  strictly  enforced.  On 
find  that  it  rests  on  the  notion  entertained  by  April  2dd,  1863,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  Gra- 
many  Catholics,  that  freedom  of  worship  is  of  nada,  passed  sentences  in  the  case  of  the  Prot- 
anti-Christian  origin.  The  consequence  of  this  estants  Matamoras,  Tngo,  and  Alhama.  Mat- 
error  have  h)Ben  seen  in  many  bloodstained  amoras  was  condemned  to  nine  years*  punish- 
and  deplorable  pages  in  the  book  of  history,  ment  at  the  galleys,  Alhama  likewise  to  nine, 
though  every  impartial  Judge  will  confess  that  and  Trigo  to  seven.  The  queen  subsequently 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  of  commuted  these  sentences  into  an  equal  num- 
the  edict  of  Nantes  fell  short  of  the  horrors  of  ber  of  years  of  imprisonment 
the  British  reformation  and  its  reign  of  terror.*'  In  one  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  the  Tyrol, 
The  sentiments  of  Count  Montatembert  were  the  bishops  moved,  at  the  Provincial  Diet,  that 
received  by  the  Congress  with  great  applause,  the  -Diet  request  the  Imperial  Government  to 
and  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Catholio  world  exempt  the  Tyrol  from  the  law  which  grants 
bestowed  likewise  upon  his  speech  an  unquali-  to  the  Protestants  of  Austria  eoual  rights  with 
fied  approval ;  but  the  Monde  of  Paris,  witli  a  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  aecree  that  no 
few  other  newspapers,  rejected  the  views  of  Protestant  parish  should  exbt  in  the  Tyrol ; 
Montalembert  as  uncatholic.  .  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
The  Catholic  Congress  of  Germany  held  ligion  be  prohibited,  and  that  Protestants  shall 
its  annual  meeting  at  Erankfort-on-the-Main.  have  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property, 
There,  as  in  Malines,  the  Congress  claimed  to  only  if  authorized,  in  every  case,  by  a  special  de- 
be  in  favo^  of  liberty,  but  did  not  express  an  cree.  This  motion,  after  long  debate,  was  adopt- 
opinion  on  the  prohibition  of  Pcotestajitism  in  ed  by  thirty-four  agSiinst  eighteen  votes,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  Imperial  Government  did  not  grant  the  re- 
in a  great  many  Catholic  countries,  the  ques-  quest, 
tion  whether  Protestants  should  have  equal  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued  to 
rights  with  Catholics,  was  discussed  with  great  make  progress  in  a  number  of  pagan  countries, 
animation.  The  republic  of  Ecuador  conclud-  In  China,  the  Church  enjoys  the  efficient  pa- 
ed  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  which  contains  tronage  of  the  Government,  and  the  native 
the  following  articles :  Christians,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  man- 
■I  rru  r.  *u  1-  '  V  •  •  *i.  i-  •  r  *v  o*  *  darius,  are  in  no  way  molested  in  the  free  ex- 
J^:^Xttfr:^^tf'tro^^^<^:of^^  erc«eoftheirrel«;ion.  Very feyorable.new8 
ship,  rejected  by  the  Church,  is  forbiddeo  io  the  re-  "^  "^^^  received  from  the  missionaries  m 
public.  Thibet.  They  report*  that  whole  villages  are 
8.  Every  book  forbiddea  by  a  bishop  is  coofiaciated  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  even 

^^fl*^iSi?°n®!?'^®°^  *     11 1    A  ix.  u-  V      •*  numerous  bonzes  are  asking  for  missionaries. 

6.  The  Government  will  lend  the  bishops  its  power-  rpK^  Ki^wxii«»  ^^^^^r^^i^^  «,k?^i.  ««»  ».»««  «^««« 

ful  aid  in  putting  down  every  one  who  attempts  to  The  bloody  persecution  which  for  many  years 

lead  the  faithfol  into  the  paths  of  error.  has  been  desolating,  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 

8.  An  ecclesiastic  can  be  summoQed  to  answer  even  gregations  in  Cochin  China,  has  ceased.     The 
fdr  offences  against  the  common  law,  before  an  ©ccle-  cession  of  several  provinces  of  Cochin  China 

siMtical  court  alone.  to  France,  and  the  establishment  of  a  French 

9.  The  Pope  grants  permission  to  the  clergy  to  pay  -i.  *€»"w,  »««.  i«uv^m>ux«ouiuvuu  v*  <•  x  4c»AVi* 

taxes;  but  in  case  they  do  not,  they  are  acoountabfe  protectorate  over  the  adjoining   kingdom  of 

for  the  failure,  to  their  apiritaai  superiors  only.  Farther  India,  make  a  rapid  progress  of  the 

11.  Every  church  and  cloister  has  the  right  of  asr-  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Farther  India  high- 

lum.    No  criminal  can  he  seized  in  such  places,  with-  ]«  probable 

t°i^  rf  the'cb^h':'*  P""'"'"  """""  °^  *'  *""""■  in  Japan,'  chapels  have  been  erected  in  the 

European  settlements.    In  Africa,  Madagascar 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  especiidly  bids  fair  to  witness  the  progress  of 

Colombia  (formerly  New  Granada)  have  intro-  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.    In  Turkey,  the 

duced  religious  liberty.  The  Pope  addressed  an  movement   among  the  Bulgarians  toward  a 

encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  of  New  Grana-  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 

da,  in  which  he  deplores  cruel  persecution  con-  again  made  some  progress. 
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EUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Northeastern  Europe  faction,  and  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 

and  Northern  Asia.    The  reigning  emperor  is  continued,  to  dischai^  similar  duties  to  those 

Alexander  II.  (Nicol^evitch),  who  was  horn  of  county  magistrates  in  England.    Within  two 

29th  April  (17th,  old  style),  1818,  succeeded  years,  more  than   8,000   new  schools   have 

his  father,  Nicholas  I.  (Paulovitch),  2d  March  sprung  into  existence,  through  individual  ef- 

(18th  Feb.,  o.  s.),  1855,  was  crowned  7th  Sep-  forts  among  the  peasantry,  and  they  are  rapid- 

tember  (26th  August,  o.  s.)t  1856.  He  was  mar*  ly  on  the  increase.    The  peasant  is  anxious  to 

ried  on  28th  Apnl  (^16tb,  o.  s.),  1841,  to  MAria  be  able  to  read  the  laws  by  which  he  is  gov- 

Alexandrovna,  daughter  of  the  late   Grand  emed;  besides,  the  elevation  of  his  social  po- 

Duke  Ludwig  11.,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt    His  sitioki  through  emancipation   gives  him  the 

oldest  son  and  heir  to  the  crown  is  the  Cesar-  means,  as  well  as  the  mdination,  to  learn  to 

evitch,  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  born  20th  read.    The  example  of  peasant  elevation  Ju 

September  (8th,  o.  s.),  1843.               ^  other  parts  of  Europe  confirms  this.    In  Rus- 

We  can  find  room  in  this  volume  to  notice  sia,  before  emancipation,  there  was  scarcely  a 

only  the  emancipation  movement  in  this  great  day  school  among  the  peasantry  ;  but  these 

country.  8,000  schools  have  arisen  spontaneously  from 

On  March  8d,  1868,  the  transitory  epoch  the  wish  of  the  peasants,  aided  by  the  clergy 
which  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  and  gentry.  The  Government  has  spent  noth- 
provided  for,  terminated,  and  serfdom  definite-  ing  on  them.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  allowed 
ly  expired  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  only 'colleges  and  universities,  and  that  to  a 
The  event  was  celebrated  every  where  with  the  very  limited  degree:  serf  emancipation  inau- 
greatest  solemnity,  and  all  classes  of  'society  gurates  the  education  of  the  masses, 
showed  a  full  consciousness  of  the  immense  *^  The  social  condition  of  the  peasant  is  being 
influence  which  it  cannot  fail  to  have  upon  the  improved.  The  anxiety  of  the  peasant  to  pur- 
destiny  of  Russia.  On  the  immediate  results  chase  land,  so  strongly  marked  in  France,  is 
which  emancipation  has  already  had  in  Russia,  showing  itself  also  in  Russia,  thus  leading  to 
interesting  st-atements  have  heen  published  by  habits  of  .industry,  in  order  to  procure  the 
an  English  clergyman,  the  Rey.  J.  Long,  who  means  of  makhig  the  purdiase.  Indolence, 
spent  five  months  in  Russia,  mainly  in  order  the  natural  fruit  of  serfdom,  is  giving  way  to 
to  gain  information  from  the  best  sources,  the  encouragement  of  industry..  One  million 
on  the  fs/fSts  connected  with  this  movement,  peasants  have  bought  up  the  land  on  which 
Mr.  Long  states  that  the  serfs  have  shown  .ihey  were  formerly  located,  borrowing  the 
by  their  peaceable  demeanor,  and  by  avoid-  money  from  Government.  The  price  of  land 
ing  any  violent  excess,  that  they  know  how  is  rising  all  through  Russia,  owing  to  the  peaa- 
to  appreciate  their  newly  acquired  liberty.  -  As  ants  renting  or  hiring  it  to  a  &r  greater  extent 
municipal  constitutions  were  conceded  to  the  than  formerly,  though  the  enemies  of  emanci- 
peasants  simultaneously  wifh  emancipation,  Mr.  pation  said  the  peasants  would  be  too  indolent 
Long  found  among  intelligent  Russians  the  con-  to  cultivate  the  land.  Money  is  no  longer  hid- 
viction  that  provincial  assemblies  would  be  den  in  earthen  pots  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
the  results  of  municipal  freedom,  and  that  a  wall,  through  fear  of  the  steward.  The  peas- 
Constitution  would  be  the  fruit  of  provincial  ants*  houses  in  some  quarters  are  exhibiting  a 
assemblies.  "  To  carry  out  the  Emancipation  greater  appearance  of  comfort,  and  providing 
Act,  1,500  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace  were  more  rooms,  instead  of—- after  the  old  fashion 
nominated  by  Government.  The  administra-  -^crowding  twenty-five  into  a  room.  More 
tion  of  these  men,  who  were  selected  for  their  houses  have  been  built  within  the  last  two 
character  and  public  spirit,  generally  gave  satis-  years  than  during  the  previous  six." 


S 

SOHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  Schleswig  and  Frederic  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Holstein  are  two  duchies  in  Northern  Europe,  Augustenburg  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  succes- 
which,  until  November  15th,  1863,  were  a  part  sion,  and  assumed  at  once  the  title  of  Duke  of 
of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  out,  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  was  recognized  as  sucli 
having  always  had  a  different  law  of  succession  by  the  m^ority  of  the  Diets  of  each  duchy 
from  Denmark  Proper,  claimed  to  become  in-  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Ger- 
dependent  of  Denmark  upon  the  death  of  King  man  princes.  The  peculiar  relations  of  Hoi- 
Frederick  YII.  In  Denmark  Proper,  the  crown  stein  to  the  German  Confederacy,  and  its  close 
of  the  monarchy  was  transmissible  to  females ;  connection  with  Schleswig,  involved  the  whole 
in  the  two  duchies  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  ac-  of  Germany  in  this  Schleswig-Holstein  dis- 
cording to  which  the  crown  can  only  descend  oulty,  while  a  previous  treaty  of  1852,  concern- 
to  heirs  male.  Prince  Ohristian,  of  Schleswig-  ing  the  succession  in  the  Danish  monarchy, 
Holstein-Sonderburg-GlOcksburg  succeeded  as  made  it  at  once  a  European  question,  in  which 
King  Ghristinn  IX.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Den-  all  the  European  powers  felt  a  deep  interest, 
mark ;    but  in  the  two  duchies  the  Prince  and  some  even  claimed  a  right  to  interfere. 
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The  dachy  of  SoUeswig  has  an  area  of  167  state  of  the  restored  German  Confederacy.  As, 
geographical  square  miles,  with  a  popalation,  at  tl^e  heginning  of  the  present  oentorj,  it  he- 
in  1855,  of  409,970 ;  Holstein  has  an  area  of  came  apparent  that  the  male  line  of  Xing 
155  geographicid  square  miles,  with  a  popula*  Frederick  J II.  was  likely  soon  to  fail,  the  kings 
tion  of  544,41 9  inhabitants.  Holstein  is  ezcla-  of  Denmark  made  great  efforts  to  secnre,  in 
sively  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  is  a  member  such  an  event,  the  integi'lty  of  the  Danish 
of  the  German  Confederacy.  Bdileswig  is  in-  monarchy.  Xing  Christian  Yin.,  by  his  fa- 
habited  by  a  mixed  population,  consistinjg  of  mous  Letters  Patent  of  July  8th,  1846,  declared 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Frisians.  The  statistics  that  the  validity  of  the  cognatlc  succession  in 
of  these  three  different  nationalities  are  differ-  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Lauenburg  was 
ently  estimated;  according  to  the  Almanac  de  unquestionable,  but  that  in  regard  to  some 
Gotha  for  1864,  they  were  as  follows :  146,500  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  there  existed 
inhabitants  speak  German  as  their  native  Ian-  certain  facts  militating  against  an  equally  pos- 
guage,  185,000  Danish,  85,000  Danish  and  Ger-  itive  opinion  concerning  the  rights  of  inherit- 
man,  and  83,000  Frisians.  The  little  du6hy  ance  of  all  his  royal  hereditary  successors  in 
of  Lauenburg  which  is,  like  Holstein,  ezdu-  that  duchy.  The  estates  of  Holstein  (on  Au- 
sively  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  belongs  like-  gust  8d)  applied  to  the  German  Diet  for  pro- 
wise  to  the  Grerman  Confederacy,  has  a  popular  tection.  The  king,  in  reply  (September  7th), 
tion  of  50,147  inhabitants.  Together  the  three  declared  that  it  ^ad  never  entered  his  mind  to 
duchies  have  an  area  of  841  geographical  violate  the  independence  of  Holstein,  its  con- 
square  miles,  against  696  of  Denmark  Proper,  stitution,  and  its  union  with  Schleswig,  and* 
and  an  aggregate  population  of  1,004,478,  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  infringe  upon  well 
against  1,600,551  of  Denmark  Proper.  established  rights  of  the  agnates.    Qtiil  the  ef- 

Schleswig  does  not  belong  to  the  German  forts,  both  for  dissolving  the  connection  be- 
Oonfederacy ;  but,  according  to  the  fnndamen*  tween  Schleswig  and  Hotetein,  and  for  securing 
tal  law  of  the  duchies,  it  is  inseparably  con-  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  were  not  aban- 
nected  with  Holstem.  This  fundamental  law  doned.  On  March  24th,  1848,  King  Frederic 
datesfrom  the  year  1460  when,  AdolphusYIIL,  VII.  declared,  by  royal  proclamation,  that 
Count  of  Holstein  and  Duke  of  Sclileswig,  hav-  Denmark  and  Schleswig  were  henceforth  to 
ing  died  without  direct  issue,  the  estates  of  both  foi*m  an  inseparable  union  under  the  same  con* 
united  countries  elected,  after  prolonged  nego-  stitution,  thifs  dissolving  the  ancient  union  be- 
tiations.  King  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  of  Uie  tween  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  This  procla- 
house  of  Oldenburg,  their  duke  and  lord  on  mation  led  to  a  three  years^  war  between  the 
these  principal  conditions:  1.  That  they  elect-,  people  of  the  duchies,  who  regarded  the  pro- 
ed  him  not  in  his  quality  as  King  of  Denmark,  cliunation  as  an  abolition  of  their  independence, 
but  as  Duke  and  Lord  of  Schleswig  and  Hoi-  and  the  Government  of  Denmark.  The  Ger- 
stein.  2.  That  the  estates  and  people  of  Schles-  man  Diet  sent  auxiliary  troops  to  assist  Hol- 
wig-Holstein  be  &e5  in  future  to  elect  their  stein,  but  in  1851  peace  was  restored  on  the 
ruler  frbm  among  his  heirs,  under  certain  safe-  basis  of  the  state  of  things  before  the  war.  The 
guards.  8.  That  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  people  of  the  duchies  complained,  however,  that 
remain  forever  undivided  and  inseparably  the  Danish  Govemipent  persistently  continued 
united.  All  the  following  king-dukes  of  Den-  to  violate  their  constitutional  rights.  Against 
mark  and  Schleswig-Ho&ein,  up  to  Frederic  someof  these  measures  complained  of,  not  only 
YH.,  deceased  m  1868,  confirmed  this  Magna  the  states  of  the  German  Confederacy,  but  also 
Charta  of  the  two  duchies.  In  1616  the  es-  the  Gk>vernments  of  England  and  Bussia  ro- 
tates of  the  two  duchies  consented  to  renounce  monstrated.  On  November  18th,  1868.  the 
their  elective  franchise  in  favor  of  Uie  right  of  present  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX.,  signed 
primogeniture.  By  a  family  statute  of  both  the  a  new  constitution,  under  which  Schleswig  was 
branches,  into  which  the  house  of  Oldenburg  again  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
had  divided  in  the  16th  century,  the  law  of  The  German  Diet,  and,  particularly,  the  Gov- 
male  primogeniture  and  agnatic  (male)  lineal  emments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  declared  this 
succession  was  finally  substituted  for  the  former  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
system  of  election.  Since  1660,  only  the  male  the  duchies,  and  by  order  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  was  entitled  to  troops  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Han- 
succession  in  the  duckies,  A  different  order  over,  were  called  out  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  succession,  however,  was  established  in  the  of  the  new  Danish  Constitution.  But  the  peo- 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  by  the  Lex  Begia^  pub-  pie  of  the  two  duchies,  who  were  supported  by 
lished  by  Xing  Frederic  III.  in  1665.  Accord-  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  all 
\VL%U>i\L\^\B.w  the  cognatie  {female)  deecendanU  the  German  States,  and  Sy  several  German 
of  Xing  Frederick  were  to  succeed  in  Denmark^  Governments,  asserted  that  all  and  every  con- 
in  case  his  male  line  should  &il.  The  same  nection  between  the  duchies  and  Denmark  had 
king  had  already,  in  1658,  dissolved  the  feudal  ceased  forever  with  the  extinction  of  the  last 
connection  between  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Oldenburg,  on  the 
and  declared  the  latter  an  independent  state.  15th  of  November,  1868,  and  that,  in  accord- 
Holstein  had  always  been  a  fief  of  the  German  ance  with  the  law  of  succession,  Prince  Fred- 
empire,  and,  in  1815,  became  an  independent  erick   of  Schles wig-Holstein-Sonder burg- An- 
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gustenburg  is  the  next  legitimate  heir  to  the  made  a  nnmber  of  reeomlnendations  of  which 

duchies.                                                      .  the  following  are  the  most  important :  To  pro- 

To  forestall  the  (daims  which  it  was  foreseen  hibit  the  planting  of  over  a  half,  or  at  mort 

Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Son-  one  acre  with  cotton,  to  the  ^^  fhll  hand  "  (able- 

derbarg-Augnstenburg  would  raise  to  the  sue-  bodied  slave),  and  that  the  hands  to  be  ^numer- 

cession  in  the  'dachies  npon  the  death  of  the  ated  should  only  be  such  as  **  work  in  the  crop ; " 

childless  King  Frederick  V  JL,  the  Danish  Gov-  also,  to  adopt  some  legislation  to  arrest  the  pur- 

ernment  ha  ^prevailed  upon  the  Great  Powers  of  chase  and  monopoly  of  articles  of  prime  necea- 

Europe  (England,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Bus-  eity,  even  when  it  is  not  intended  to  export 

sia,  and  Sweden)  to  agree  upon  the  *^  Treaty  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State;  also,  to 

London,''  of  May  8th,  1852,  by  which  the  said  prevent  the  undue  distillation  of  spirits  from  the 

Powers  acknowledged  the  *^  integrity  of  the  cereals  and  molasses,  for  which  the  enormoaa 

Banish  monarchy  "  as  a  perpetual  principle  in  profits  on  whiskey  offered  a  great  temptation. 

European  politics,  and  engaged  to  recognize  the  Tiie  governor  declares  that  the  act  to  supply 

succession  of  Prince  Christian,  of  GlQcksburg,  negro  labor  for  the  coast  defences  cannot  be 

and  his  male  issue,  to  all  the  lands  united  un-  made  effectual  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 

der  the  sceptre  of  Frederic  VII.    The  London  objects. 

ti*eaty  was  afterward  acceded  to  by  Han-  Early  in  June,  Colonel  Montgomery,  with 
over,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  Electoral  Hesse,  five  companies  of  his  negro  regiment,  and  a 
,  Oldenburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  section  of  company  G,  3d  Bhode  Island  artil- 
'  Greece,  and  the  Italian  States.  The  Duke  of  lery,  left  Beaufort  with  three  steamers  on  an  ex* 
Augustenburg  was  also  prevailed  upon  to  sign  pedition  up  the  Combahee  river.  They  carried 
an  act  (December  80th,  1862),  by  which  he  re-  eight  guns,  a  portion  of  them  10-lb.  Parrotts, 
nounoed  his  claims  to  succession.  The  London  and  the  rest  12  and  24-lb.  howitzers.  The  par- 
treaty  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Federal  Diet,  ty  landed  at  Field's  Point,  about  twenty  miles 
and  the  Diets  of  the  two  duchies.  The  eldest  up  the  river,  and  there  found  two  deserted 
son  and  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten-  forts  and  numerous  rifle  pits.  A  rebel  force 
burg  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  them-  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  hastily  retired, 
selves  bound  by  the  declaration  of  the  duke,  Leaving  a  few  men  in  the  forts  and  rifle  pits, 
and  the  former  (Prince  Frederic)  therefore,  in  '  Colonel  Montgomery  threw  out  the  balance 
the  place  of  his  father,  asserted  his  claims  to  of  his  command  as  skirmi^ers,  making  the  en- 
the  duchies.  Those  who  advocate  his  rights,  emy  believe  that  he  had  a  large  force  in  re- 
assert, that  ^'  to  change  the  order  of  succession  serve. '  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebels,  the 
in  aiiy  country  subject  to  princely  rule,  it  is  gangs  of  slaves  who  were  jnst  going  to  work 
required  to  obtain:  1.  The  consent  and  re-  on  the  plantationsbrokeawayfrom&eir  over- 
nunciation  of  all  the  male  and  female  heirs  seers,  and  came  rushing  down  to  the  landing- 
(agnati  and  cognati),  whose  right  to  the  inherit-  plftce  in  droves  of  hundreds  and  thousand 
ance  would  be  impaired  by  the  change.  2.  The  xhey  were  sent  on  board*  the  steamers,  till  all 
consent  of  the  people  of  that  country,  or  its  the  spare  room  was  taken  up.  Meanwhile  corn- 
lawful  representatives,  and  that  neither  of  panics  of  negro  soldiers  were  sent  in  various 
these  two  conditions  has  been  fulfilled.  directions  to  bum  buildings  and  secure  horses, 

The  Federal  Diet  of  Germany,  at  the  close  provisions,  and  other  property.  Several  rice- 
of  1668,  had  not  yet  decided  the  question,  mills,  store  houses  filled  with  rice  and  cotton, 
whether  Germany  would  recognize  Prince  and  every  house,  bam,  or  other  onilding  be- 
Frederic  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  or  confine  itself  longing  to  any  known  rebel  were  burned,  and 
to  compel  Denmark  to  repeal  the  Constitu-  all  the  portable  property  of  value  brought 
tion  of  November  18th,  1863,  and  give  guaran-  away.  One  store  house  that  was  fired  contain- 
tees  for  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  ed  two  years^  crops  of  rice ;  and  another  $10,- 
rights  of  the  duchies.  000  worth  of  cotton.  The  locks  by  which  the 
'  SIDERIUM.  In  course  of  the  development  plantations  are  irrigated  were  destroyed,  flood- 
of  his  invention  for  producing  on  a  commer-  ing  the  fields  of  rice  and  destroying  the  young 
cial  scale  the  metal  magnesium,  Mr.  E.  Sonn-  crop.  One  company  alone  burned  twenty-five 
stadt,  of  Loughborough,  England,  is  said  to  buildings,  many  of  them  containing  immense 
have  discovered  a  new  metal.  This  heibund  in  quantities  of  rice.  All  this  work  of  devastation 
the  *^  carcasse  ^'  remaining  when  the  chloride  was  done  in  a  few  hours,  when  Colonel  Mont- 
of  magnesium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  and  gomery  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and 
igniting  the  mixed  chloride  of  the  same  and  did  so  without  loss,  arriving  at  Beaufort  with- 
of  sodium.  In  many  of  its  reactions  this  new  in  twenty-nine  hours  of  the  time  of  his  de- 
metal  corresponds  almost  precisely  with  iron,  parture.  The  trophies  of  the  expedition  were 
for  which  it  may  hitherto  have  been  mistaken,  over  eight  hundred  slaves,  men,  women,  and 
It^  appears  to  occur  invariably  in  connection  children,  several  hundred  bags  of  hominy,  a 
with  magnesium,  which  cannot  be  entiftely  fine  lot  of  horses,  and  a  large  quantity  of  house- 
freed  from  it.  hold  furniture. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.    A  special  session  of  About  the  same  time  that  the  above  raid  was 

the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  made.  Colonel  Barton,  with  a  large  picked 

April.    Governor  Bonham,  in   his   message,  force,  made  an  expedition  on  three  steamers 
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to  the  village  of  Blafiton.    The  village  was  mingo  form  the  only  topic  we  can  notice  in 

captured,  with  bat  little  opposition,  and  burn-  this  volame. 

ed  to  the  ground,  only  one  building,  a  choroh,  In  Feb.,  1863,  the  people  of  the  late  repub- 

being  sparod.  Ho  of*  Santo  Domingo,  which  in  1861  was  sold 

On  the  12th  of  Jane,  General  Hanterwasre-  by  its  President  Santana,  to  Spain,  rose  again 

lieved  fvom  his  command  by  order  of  the  Pres-  in  insarrection  for  the  recovery  of  their  na^ 

ident,  and  General  Q.A.  Gillmore  was  appoint-  tional  independence.  •  The  movement  showed 

od  his  snccessor.  itself  in  particular  in  the  two  provinces  of  Ci- 

General  Gillmore's  operations  against  Charles-  bao  and  Santiago  de  los  Gaballeros.   The  chief 

ton  caused  a  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  peo-  of  the  insurrection,  Lucas  de  la  Pena,  had 

?le  of  that  city  such  as  they  never  felt  before,  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  Government 
'he  newspapers  were  filled  with  appeols  to  the  of  Hayti ;  but  the  latter  refhsed  to  ti^  pai*t 
courage  and  local  pride  of  the  citizens.  They  in  any  hostile  demonstrations,  and  the  com- 
trere  called  upon  to  welcome  "  destruction  and  mander  of  Fort  Liberty  who  had  favorably  re- 
extermination  "  sooner  than  succumb  to  ^^  Yan-  oeived  a  communication  from  the  chief  of  the 
kee  dominion  and  all  its  nameless  enormities.''  insurgents,  and  replied  to  it,  was  promptly  de- 
GU)v.  Bonham  repeated  the  same  sentiments  posed.  On  February  26th)  a  body  of  from  six 
In  his  proclamation  ordering  non-combatants  to  to  seven  hundred  insurgents,  under  the  com- 
leave  the  city.  The  commission  who  had  been  mand  of  Lucas  de  la  Pena,  presented  them- 
elected  in  1862,  to  remove  women,  children,  selves  before  the  town  of  Guayabin,  and  oap- 
and  other  non-combatants  from  the  city,  when-  tured  the  small  garrison  of  twenty-four  men. 
ever,  in  their  opinion,  it  should  become  neces-  Almost  at  the  same  time  they  occupied  tiie 
sary,  now  proceeded  to  act.  Free  transporta-  town  of  Savaneta.  In  Manga  and  Santiago 
tion  and  board,  and  lodging,  at  safe  places  out  the  attempts  at  making  an  insurrection  were 
of  the  city,  were  given  to  dl  persons  who  were  unsuccessful.  Savaneto  was  likewise  soon 
unable  to  pay.  It  is  probable  thatthe  city  was  wrested  from  them  again,  and  on  March  2lBt 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  cleared  of  all  women  the  whole  insurrection  seemed  to  be  suppress- 
and  children  before  Gillmore  coipmedced throw-  ed,  and  the  captain-general  proclaimed  a  gen- 
ing  his  shells  into  it.  eral  amnesty,  from  which  he  only  exempted 

The  disposition  of  the  Federal  negro  troops  the  leaders.  Soon,  however,  the  insurrection 
captured  by  the  rebels  on  Morris  and  James  broke  out  again  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 
Islands,  was  a  mystery  which  the  rebel  author-  Though  the  Spanish  accounts  and  those  re- 
ities  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  clear  up.  It  oeived  from  the  neighboring  Turks  Island  (the 
was  generally  supposed  that  they  had  been  hung  latter  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
er sold  in^  slavery.  General  Beauregard  au-  gents)  materially  differed,  l^ere  is  no  doubt 
thorized  a  statement,  on  the  12th  of  August  in  that  the  Spanish  forces  were  defeated  in  sev- 
the  *^  Charleston  Mercury,"  to  the  effect  that  eral  engagements,  and  driven  from  Guayabin, 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  ordered  the  negro  Savaneta,  Moca,  la  Vega,  and  Macoris.  Even 
prisoners  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  author-  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  largest  city  in  the 
ities  by  virtue  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Oon-  north,  was  burned  by  the  insurgents,  and 
gress.  Governor  Bonham  had  therefore  been  the  Spanish  troops  had  to  retire  to  the  seaport 
notified  that  the  negroes  were  held  subject  to  towa,  Puerto  Plata.  But  even  tiiis  place  was 
his  orders.  The  governor  had  requested  Gen-  abandoned,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
eral  Beauregard  to  retain  them  in  military  cus-  adapted  for  a  base  of  extensive  operations,  and 
tody  until  he  could  make  arrangements  to  dis-  Monte  Ghristo,  another  seaport  town  near  the 
pose  of  them.  That  was  their  situation  on  the  Haytian  frontier,  selected  for  that  purpose, 
date  above  given,*  and  of  their  fate  nothing  fur-  The  insurgents  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
ther  is  definitely  known.  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  immense  superi- 

The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  during  ority  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  numbers,  that 

the  latter  part  of  the  year  were  chiefiy  confined  they  had  gradually  to  yield.    An  offer  was 

to  the  increase,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  made  by  the  authorities  at  Santiago,  to  the 

the  military  forces  of  the  State;  and  were  de-  President  of  Hayti,  to  annex  themselves  to 

void  of  special  interest.  Hayti ;  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.    An 

SPAIN,  a  kmgdom   in  Southern  Europe,  appeal  was  made  to  all  the  republics  of  America 

The  present  queen  is  Isabella  IL,  who  was  for  assistance,  but  although  much  sympathy 

born  10th  of  October,  1880,  and  succeeded  her  was  expressed  for  them,  no  material  aid  was 

fkther,  the  late  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  on  29th  given ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the 

of  September,  1838,  remaining  under  guardian-  insurrection,  although  still  holding  out,  had 

ship  until  8th  of  November,  1843,  when  she  been  greatly  reduced.                                    ' 

was  declared  of  age  by  the  Cortes  (Legisla-  STEAM.    The  controversy  between  Messrs. 

ture).    She  was  map*ied  10th  of  October,  1846,  Dickerson  and  Isherwood  on  the  value  of  ex- 

to  Francis  d'Assisi,  her  cousin  german.    Her  pansion  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine,  has 

eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  is  Alfons,  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by 

Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  bom  28th  of  No-  a  trial  at  Washington,  in  which  Mr.  Djckerson 

vember,  1867.  appeared  as  attorney  to  establish  the  value  of 

The  difiScnlties  between  Spain  and  St.  Do-  the  Sickles  cut-off  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  and 
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Hr.  Isherwood  as  a  witness  on  the    opposite  ductioD  of  resistance  to  be  overcome,  effected  by  the 

side.    The  jury  gave  tlieir  verdict  for  a  saving  J^«^  S^ei^n^°°°"^^*^  *^®  °'®*?*  ^^  ""^^^  ^*  " 
of  34  per  cent,  produced  by  the  Sickles  cut-off.       ioth.^?^°u  shall  not  be  considered  intensely  ig- 

The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Isherwood  in  his  norsnt  when  I  confess  that  I  don*t  nnderstand  what 

book  are  as  follows :  this  means— either  philologically  or  scienUfically  oon* 

aidei'^d 

The  causes  of  the  great  discrepancy  found  to  exist  in  csrrpT  r^  m.  •  i.  v  t* 
steam  engines  using  steam  with  difi'erent  measures  of  ou±*Z,  Canal  OP.  1  he  project  of  a  ship 
expaosiou  between  the  economy  as  promised  by  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  which  M. 
lawof  Marriotte  and  as  realized  experimentally,  may  de  LessepS,  a  Prenchman,  has  received  the  con- 
be  summed  up  as  follows,  premising  that  the  same  in-  session  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  not  only 
itial  and  back  pressures  are  supposed  to  be  employed  7^,:  JZ  4.  •  JT^  -^^Ii?^  "  ^ 
in  the  cylinder,  namely:  of  the  utmost  miportance  for  the  commercial 

1st.  The  law' of  the  expansion  of  steam  is  not  rigor-  world,  but  has,  of  late,  also  led  to  some  politi- 

ously  that  of  Marriotte,  even  when  condensation  is  cal  complications.    According  to  the  plan  of 

prevented  by  superheating;  the  pressure  decreases  in  J£,  ^e  Lesseps  a  canal  was  to  be  dug,  ninety 

a  higher  ratio  than  the  volume  increases.  •«:iyv«  !*«.«.  ^^^^  i^^^a^^a  ^^a  *v  t,    P   *.     -a 

si.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  ^^  1^°?'  ^^  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide 

to  the  production  of  power.  At  the  water  Ime,  and  slopiug  at  the  sides  down 

8d.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  to  the  bottom,  which  was  to  be  twenty  feet  be- 
to  superheating  the  back  pressure  vapor  as  a  gas.  low  low-water  level  in  the  Mediterranean.     A 

tnlu' Jnl^on 'Z^r     "^"^ '"       ""^  ""  sluice^lock,  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long, 

6th.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  doe  by  seventy  Wide,  was  to  be  formed  at  each  end ; 

to  external  radiation.  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  of  the  tides 

6th.  The  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  due  at  Suez,  it  was  expected,  or  hoped,  that  an  ad- 

*o  the  re-evaporation  of  water  deposited  on  its  internal  aitional  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  might  be 

""7th!\he  loss  of  dynamic  effect  i>  the  cylinder  clear-  obtained.    The  more  formidable  portions  of 

ance  and  steam-passage.  the  work  would  be  two  artificial  harbors,  ne- 

8th.  The  influence  of  the  back  pressure  in  the  cylin-  cessary  to  be  constructed  at  the  ends  of  the 

^*^f  r®^i5f*°^  *J^**  stroke  of  the  piston.  canal ;  seeing  that  no  ship  could  enter  it  from 

iheenln!^^''^  ^''''''''  "^'"  ^^  .»^*  «>^P^  ^^"g^  a  harbor  protected  at 

lOth.  Thedifference  of  dynamic  effect  due  to  an  a]!  times  from  tods  and  shoals.    At  Suez,  the 

equal  weight  of  steam  used  at  the  average  cylinder  piers  would  have  to  be  carried  out  to  the  length 

pressure  and  at  the  boiler  pressure.  of  three  miles,  in  order  to  inclose  a  harbor 

To  which  Mr.  Dickerson  replies :  ^eep  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  and  would 

Now,  each  and  all  of  these  statements  are  either  Jlf  ^«  ^^  Pf»  through  shifting  Band j  but  stUl 

false  or  do  not  affect  the  economy  of  expansion  any  the  Stone  to  construct  them  is  near  at  hand,  and 

more  than  the  economy  of  non-expansion.  the  difficulties  are  only  such  as  engineers  are 

1st.  The  first  one  is  false.  Expanded  steam  increases  accustomed  to  deal  with.     At  tlie  Mediterra- 

its  pressure-not  diminishes  H^in  a  higher  raUo  than  j^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^^l,  however,  near  Tyneh  or 

R^a'dr"  '°''''^''  '  "^  Pelusium,  the  indispensable  ha'rbor  would  be 

2d.  The  second  one  is  false,  no  such  condensation  much  more  difficult  of  construction,  and  much, 

occurs ;  but  if  it  did,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  more  oostly.     The  Nile  annually  pours  out 

practical  consequence  between  expansion  and   non-  thirteen  million  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  mud 

''XThe'thirdoneisofitsclfimmaterial,andnotad.  into  the  Mediterrane^m,  beside  tha^  which  is 

verse  to  expansion.  deposited  on  the  land  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower 

4th.  The  steam  does  not  condense  by  expansion  in  Egypt.    These  thi]:ty  million  cubic  yards  are 

an  engine,  as  Regnault  shows.  ...  borna  by  a  current  directly  toward  the  Bhore 

5th.  The  loss  hv  external  radiation  from  the  cyhn-  ^f  ^q  Mediterranean  near  the  region  of  Tyneh, 

der  is  too  insignificant  to  mention,  but  Isherwood  says  ^„i,-   «  ^i,^  „^„  „i.  ^x^^i.  „^^+  „-u„ii^^««  ««j\,k«i 

of  it  that « the  radiation  from  the  exterior  soriace  if  making  the  sea  a  t  th  at  spot  shaUo  wer  and  shal- 

the  cylinder  and  the  condensation  bv  the  interior  sur-  lower  every  year,  full  of  shifting  mud  banks  ai^a 

faces  will  be  about  the  aame,"  whether  expansion  or  sand  banks.    The  English,  in  general,  show^ 

"*^J?;i5*?^*^°^"5*®-?'.        ;i     J        .*     4     .    J  a  great  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  the  French 

6th.  r«o  such  effect  is  produced — ^no  "water  is  de-  „„f„«„ii„  „**..: kr.f^;i  ♦v;-  f^  ^^iw;^»i   »»««rx»<. 

posited  on  the  interior  siriace  of  the  cylinder,"  and  naturally  attributed  tills  to  political  reasons. 

of  course  none  is  re-evaporated  After  seven  years  of  discussion,  the  matter  was 

7th.  The  total  loss  of  power  by  clearance  is  perfectly  taken  up,  in  1855,  somewhat  in  an  internation- 

caleulable,  but  is  less  with  expansion  than  without  it,  al  spirit.   The  nations  that  would  be  most  bene- 

although  it  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  power  g^^^  commercially  by  the  opening  of  a  canal 

with  expansion  than  without  it.  *i      •  j.t_  t^  f«     i      i    a      ^  • 

8th  and  »th.  The  answer  is  that  the  back  pressuTo  ^pross  the  isthmus— France,  England,  Austria, 

and  friction  are  just  like  all  other  resistances  which  Prussia,  and  Holland— were  invited  by  the 
oppose  the  steam  in  its  effort  to  driTe  down  the  piston  pasha  to  send  out  a  joint  commission  of  civil 
-just  such  resistance  as  the  friction  of  the  boat  going  engineers,  to  test  the  plans  of  Lesseps  and  Tala- 
through  the  water,  or  of  the  mill-stone  which  grinds  t.  _?  ^_^  7  ^_^._|.  ,,il.„  xl^  A^««iK;i;fTr  «^  ♦!./» 
the  grain-and  by  whatever  means  any  of  these  Vesist-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^9  ^^^P^^t  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
ances  are  overcome  with  less  steam  than  otherwise  whole  project.  After  they  had  made  their  re- 
would  be  needed,  by  that  same  means  all  of  these  re-  port,  a  larger  commission^  appointed  by  the 
sistonces  are  overcome  more  econoniicoUy.  pasha,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  1856  to  a 
But  V  back  pressure  is  diminished  by  increasing  consideration  of  the  matter.    The  commission 

expansion— that  is  to  say,  a  lower  "  vacuum"  is  pro-  »*«»«**^fy"  "'  *'  •*'  t^avw.     ***«  uvuiiuiooivu 

duced  by  cutting  off  short  than  by  following  full  stroke  ?«™®  to  the  conclusion  that  a  canal,  differing 

—and  therefore,  in  respect  to  this  item,  there  is  a  re*  in  certain  points  frgm  Lesseps^  plan,  could  be 
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constracted  with  profit    The  result  of  all  this  rot,  Jnles  Favre,  and  Dnfanre,  who  declared  in 

was :   that  M.  de  Lesseps  obtained  requisite  emphatic  terms  that  the  Government  of  Egypt 

powers  from  the  pasha;  that  a  company  was  had  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  that  tho 

formed ;  that  the  pasha  and  French  sharehold-  canal  company  was  unwise  in  asking  for  more 

ers  agreed  to  furnish  the  ftmds;  and  that  than  it  had  thought  fit  to  accord, 
the  works  were  conmienced,  and  have  been       SUMNEB,  Migor-Greueral  Edwik  Vose,  an 

progressing,  with   a  few  interruptions,  ever  officer  of  U.  8.  volunteers,  and  brevet  mi^or- 

since.  ,  ffeneral  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Boston, 

The  now  canal  commences  many  miles  to  the  SC^.,  in  1796,  died  at  Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  March 
westward  of  Tyneh,  near  the  old  Damietta  jSlst,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  the  MUton 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  takes  Lake  Temsah  on  Academy,  Boston,  and  in  March,  1819,  was  ap- 
the  way.  As  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  fresh  pointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry, 
w.ater  to  be  met  with  along  the  arid  region  to  and  served  in  t^e  Black  Hawk  war.  When  the 
be  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  as  the  laborers  2d  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised  by  Gen. 
employed  in  the  works  must  be  reckoned  by  Jackson,  he  was  commissioned  as  its  captain, 
tens  of  thousands,  an  important  preliminary  and  was  for  many  years  employed  in  service 
enterprise  has  been  necessary,  to  bring  the  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  subsequently  com- 
fresh  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  villages  or  en-  manded  the  school  of  cavalry  practice,  at  Oar- 
campments  where  the  laborers  are  stationed,  lide,  Penn.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  in 
This  has  been  accomplished,  from  the  Nile  at  1846,  and  in  April,  1847,  led  the  famous  cav- 
Cairo  to  apoint  near  Lake  Temsah ;  tVom  thence  airy  charge  at  GeiTO  Gordo;  was  wounded, 
iron  pipes  convey  the  water  along  the  northern  and  obtained  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
half  of  the  route  toward  Damietta,  while  ar-  At  Gontreras  and  Ghurubusco  he  won  much 
rangements  are  also  being  made  for  convey-  honor,  and  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey 
ing  it  along  the  southern  half  toward  Suez,  commanded  the  entire  cavalry,  holding  in  check 
Another  auxiliary  work  is  being  constructed  d,000  Mexican  lancers.  For  his  gallant  con- 
in  the  shape  of  a  service-canal,  designed  to  duct,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel,  and  in 
take  men  and  materials  from  pl^ce  to  place.  July,  1848,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colo- 
It  was  opened  from  Lake  TemsiUi  northward,  nel  of  the  1st  dragoons.  At  the  dose  of  the 
some  months  a<?o.           *  war,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  depart- 

Said  Pasha  of 'Egypt,  although  he  always  ment  of  New  Mexico.  In  1855,  he  was  pro- 
declared  that  the  sanction  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  moted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  1st  cavalry,  and 
was  indispensable  even  for  the  commencement  the  following  .year  was  in  command  at  Fort 
of  the  canal,  did  not  debar  the  director  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In  July  of  1857,  he 
company  from  preliminary  works  or  from  em-  led  a  suocessftd  expedition  against  the  Ghey- 
ploying  forced  labor.  He  even  became  respon-  enne  Indians,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  com- 
sible  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  capital  of  the  mander  of  the  department  of  the  West  In 
coihpany.  On  his  death,  the  sultan  was  induced  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
to  visit  Egypt  and  examine  the  works  person-  end  in  the  regular  army,  in  place  of  General 
ally,  and  on  his  return  to'  Goiistantinople,  he  Twiggs,  and  in  March,  1862,  appointed  com- 
declared  that  he  could  not  sanction  the  large  mander  of  the  first  army  corps  in  the  army  of 
grants  of  territory  which  the  company  claim-  the  Potomac  At  titie  sietge  of  Yorktown  he 
ed,  and  which  would  have  rendered  them  pro-  oonunanded  the  left  wing,  and  .was  engaged  in 
prietors  of  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  all  the  battles  of  the  Ghickahominy,  during 
and  that,  further,  he  could  not  allow  the  con-  which  he  was  twice  wounded.  For  his  ser- 
tinuance  of  forced  labor,  which  had  decimated  vices  before  Bichmond,  he  was  made  migor- 
the  people  by  exhaustion  and  fever.  M.  de  general  of  volunteers,  and  brevet  m%jor-general 
Lesseps  declared  this  order  of  the  sultan  con-  in  the  regular  army.  Upon  the  reorganization 
trary  to  his  treaty  with  Said  Pasha,  and  denied  of  the  army.  Gen.  Sumner  was  assigned  to  the 
the  right  of  the  sultan  to  interfere  in  any  way  second  corps,  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
with  its  execution.  The  present  Pasha  of  was  wounded.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  in 
Egypt,  Ismail,  despatched,  therefore,  one  of  hb  command  of  the  right  grand  division  of  the 
councillors,  Nubar  Bey,  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  army  of  the  Potomac,  but,  upon  the  appoint- 
the  company  and  its  directors  the  chief  de-  ment  of  Gen.  Hooker  as  chief  of  that  army, 
mands  of  the  Porte,  which  were  concurred  in  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
by  the  pasha,  and  to  entreat  their  acquiescence,  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
When  his  offers  were  r^ected,  Nubar  Bey  laid  the  frontier.  Upon  the  way  thither  he  was 
the  whole  circumstances  before  three  of  the  taken  sick,  and  died  after  a  short  illness,  at 
most  eminent  French  lawyers,  OdiUon  Bar-  Syracuse. 
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TELEGRAPH.    The  construction  of  a  tele-  *o  w«lk  akme.    The  phjaician  comei.    Don't  quarrel 

graph  around  the  earth  made  a  considerahle  aboat  antecedent,  but  adminiater  to  hU  ^ 

^wv51»^o.  ;!«.;« »  *k^  w^-«     /i««Mtf«  ^w^A  «Mi««4  «oro  him  aa  quickiT  aa  poaaible.     The  United  States 

progrees  during  the  year.    Grants  Jmd  pnvi.  ^^^^  ^      ;*^  ^^  a  mUitai^goTemor.  whichever  you 

leges  were  made  dj  the  Russian  imd  Bntisn  please  to  call  him,  to  aid  you  in  restoring  your  gorem- 

Gk)Vemments,  which  are  highly  favorable,  to  ment.    Whenever  yon  desire,  in  good  faith,  to  restore 

this  object.  Through  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  civil  ftutiKjrity,  you  can  do  so,  and  a  proclamation  for 

Perry  McD.  Collins,  the  Russian  Government  •nelwUonwillheiMuedasspeeddyas.itisp^ 

^YJ/^^'  ^*""o»  "^^  x%«Do»cMx  Yr '  ,    "•^'V'  to  hold  one.    One  by  one  all  the  agencies  oryour  State 

undertakes  to  construct  a  Ime  of  telegraph  government  will  be  set  in  motion:   A  legislature  wiU 

from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  be  elected.    Judges  will  be  appointed  temporarily, 

river,  in  Eastern  Asia,  a  distance  of  about  seven  i>d^  you  can  elect  them  at  the  polls ;  and  so  orsberiffs, 

thousand  miles;  and  it  has  already  built  the  gJ^J  TSii?**r^n  for^e  ""^  le**"and**affSl'  '^iii 

line  as  far  as  Irrutdc,  on  Lake  Bwkal,  nearly  ^f  crv*^g5vS^me?f^ume^Elfr''5d*Sary  funct??n^ 

three  fourths  of  the  distance.     Mr.  OoUms  and  This  is  no  nice  intricate  metepbysical  question.    It  is 

his  associates  then  take  up  the  line  at  the  mouth  &  plain,  common  sense  matter,  and  there  is  nothing  in 

of  the  Amoor  river,  and  continue  it  by  way  of  **»•  ^V  hut  obstinacy. 

Behring's  strait,  until  it  shall  intersect  at  some  The  provisional  organization  previously  cre- 

point  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast,  ated  by  the  President  continued  throughout 

the  present  lines.    The  Russian  Government  tiie  year,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  ensuing, 

grants  the  exclusive  privilege  for  88  years  for  Governor  Johnson  issued  his  proclamation  for 

the  construction  of  this  line  through  its  territory  a  State  election.    About  twenty-five  thousand 

on  the  northwest  coast.    The  Briti^  Govern-  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  entered  the  Union 

ment  has  proceeded  with  great  liberality  rela-  army,  and  several  colored  re^ments  were  also 

tive  to  itfl  territory,  known  as  British  Columbia,  organized.     The  desolations  of  the  State  in 

Where  the  line  crosses  Behring^s  strait  is  about  consequence  of  the  war  were  without  a  paral- 

66**!^.  latitude.  From  the  Russian  line  others  will    lei,  especially  in  East  Tennessee.  

soon  stretch  into  India  and  China,  and  other  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
partsof  Asia.  A  line  from  San  Francisco  already  STATES.  These  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Da- 
extends  some  distance  north  on  the  Pacific  coast,  kota,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada^  New  Mexico, 

TENNESSEE.    After  the  retreat'of  General  Utah,  and  Washington.    These  vast  districts 

Bragg  from  Mnrfreesboro*  in  July,  Western  and  have  attracted  considerable  attention  during 

Middle  Tennessee  were  entirely  under  the  con-  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  mineral  wealth 

trol  of  the  Federal  army.  The  advance  of  Gen.  of  several  of  them.    Large  numbers  of  persons 

Burnside  into  East  Tennessee  was  followed  by  have  emigrated  thither,  and  mining  has  been 

a  defeat  of  the  Confederate  force,  and  a  reduc-  commenced  on  an  extensive  scale.   For  the*de- 

tion  of  their  strength  in  that  part  of  the  State,  tails  of  their  area,  population,  and  civil  organ- 

(See  Army  Opkb  ations.)     The  subject  of  a  izations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ajs^tuxl 

restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union  was  con-  Ctolopjedia,  1862. 

siderably  discussed,  and  some  conventions  were  TEXAS.  Gov.  Lubbock  of  Texas,  in  his 
held,  one  of  which  assembled  at  Nashville  on  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  8d  of  Febrn- 
the  1st  of  July,  The  military  governor  ex-  ary  said  that  the  State  had  contributed  68,500 
pressed  &  willingness  to  issue  writs  of  election  men  to  the  Confederate  armies,  or  4,778  in  ex- 
whenever  the  people  in  a  suitable  manner  cess  of  her  highest  popular  vote.  He  then  es- 
manifested  their  willingness  and  solicitude  to  timated  the  number  of  men  remaining  in  the 
choose  legislators  and  commence  in  good  faith  State  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  at  only 
the  work  of  re-organization.  The  guerilla  27,000.  In  his  message  in  November  follow- 
eystem  prevailed  so  extensively  that  it  fur-  ing,  he  states  that  the  number  of  soldiers  fur- 
nished the  greatest  obstacle  to  this  object.  The  nished  by  Texas  had  at  that  time  reached  the 
State  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  aggregate  of  90^000.  According  to  this  estimate 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  upon  its  re-  only  6,600  men  were  left  between  the  ages  of 
organization  an  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  16  and  60.  In  the  latter  messflge  the  governor 
remove  slavery.  The  views  of  Gov.  Johnson  discussed  the  situation  of  the  Confederacy  and 
were  thus  expressed  in  a  public  speech  made  the  State  at  great  length.  With  regard  to  the 
in  September :  loss  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  he  makes 

Tennessee  ia  not  out  of  U^e  Union,  never  has  been  the  novel  observation  that  those  places  cost  the 
and  never  will  be  out  The  bonds  of  the  ConsUtntion  If orth  a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  worth, 
and  the  Federal  power  will  alwajrs  present  that.  ThM  ^  ^j^|  j^  ^^^  ^^  Confederacy  could  afford 
Gorernment  is  perpetual ;  provision  is  made  for  re-  "^  "  "  i  ,  v/v/uxw^*  €»vj  vvuiv*  cmavt^^ 
forming  the  Government  and  amending  the  Constitu-  ">  fortify  and  lose  several  Other  places  on  the 
tion,  and  admitting  States  into  the  Union ;  not  for  let-  same  terms.  He  denounced  the  system  of  ex- 
tins;  them  out  of  it    ^       *    ,        *    ..        *  emptions  and  substitutes,  and  maintained  that 

anJwnlirjT  2?^^'  Th^ZvlAJ^^'^ZL^^iZf  ^^ery  man  in  the  State,  including  aliens,  should 

anticipated,  as  I  said.    The  rebel  army  is  driven  bacK.     ^      /      ^j    •_*      j,v       I u       ^     _2   i   au- 

Here  lies  yodr  State ;  a  sick  man  in  his  bed,  emaciated  ^  forced  mto  the  army.     He  reported  the 

and  exhausted,  paralyzed  in  all  his  powers  and  unable  revenues  for  the  year  to  Angust  Slst,  at  (2,- 
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468,061  inclading  a  balance  of  ^36,866.    The  she  Tras  to  be  converted    into  a  privateer, 

expenditores  were  the  same,  with  a  balance  of  Her  crew  consisted  of  60  men,  some  of  whom 

$15,819.  Up  to  the  same  date  the  public  works  belonged  to  the  British  navy, 

at  the  Texas  Penitentiaiy  had  turned  out  2,258-  The  Legislature  generally  sustained  the  rebel 

660  yards  of  cotton  goods  and  298,298  yards  cause  during  the  year,  but  refused  to  pass  a  res- 

of  woollens,  of  which  the  larger  part  had  been  olution  recommending  Congress  to  declare  the 

distributed  among  the  army.    The  State  foun-  Confederate  notes  a  legal  tender, 

dry  had  not  been  suocessfal  in  the  manufao-  At  the  fall  election  Pendleton  Marray  was 

ture  of  cannon.    Large  quantities  of  percussion  chosen  governor.     He  is  a  native  of  Alabama, 

caps  had,  however,  been  made  in  the  State,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  said  to  be  intense-^ 

The  governor  recommended  the  appropriation  ly  devoted  to  the  Confederate  cause, 

of  at  least  $1,000,000  (to  be  bSsed  on  cotton  THACKERAY,  Wiluaix   Makbpbaob,    an 

bonds,  or  that  cotton  be  purchased  and  paid  English  author,  bom  in  Calcutta  in  1811,  died 

for  in  bonds,  to  supply  the  State  with  arms  and  in  London,  December  24t^,  1863.    In  early 

muhitions  of  war.    He  declared  himself  op-  childhood  he  lost  his  father,  a  civil  officer  in 

posed  to  any  peace  which  did  not  recognize  the  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 

independence  of  the  Confederate  States.     He  when  about  seven  years  of  age  was  carried  to 

**  regards  reconstruction*'  as  intolerable  on  any  England.    A  vivid  recollection  of  the  country  of 

terms,  and  would  admit  no  State  into  t^e  Con-  his  birth  remained  with  him  through  life,  and 

federacy  whose  laws  did  not  recognize  and  pro-  traits  and  reminiscences  of  Anglo-Indian  so- 

tect  slavery.  ciety  often  occur  in  his  novels.    In  London  he 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  rebel  authori-  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house  school,  and 
'ties  in  impressing  men  and  seizing  provisions  thence  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
produced  great  dissatis&ction  throughout  th.e  which,  however,  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
State,  alike  i^mong  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  gree.  Inhei-iting  upon  coming  of  age  a  prop- 
Two  serious  riots  occurred  at  Galveston.  In  erty  of  about  £20,000,  he  went  abroad  with 
one  ca^e,  the*  troops,  being  short  of  rations,  the  idea  of  making  art  his  profession,  and  for 
turned  their  guns  on  the  town  and  compelled  several  years  pursued  his  studies  and  travels  in 
the  commandant  to  give  them  what  they  want-  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He  finally  decided 
ed.  In  the  other  instance,  the  troops  paraded  that  literature  rather  than  art  was  his  proper 
the  streets  in  a  body,  took  the  .poor  rations  that  vocation,  and  that  the  latter,  if  followed  at  all, 
had  been  issued  in  the  morning  and  burned  should  be  made  subordinate  to  his  literary 
them  in  the  public  square,  and  demanded  fresh  labors.  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
and  better  ones,  which  were  accordingly  fur-  his  property  by  unlucky  speculations  induced 
nished.  Desertions  were  numerous — sometimes  him  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  support,  and  re- 
as  many  as  50  or  60  a  day.  About  2,000  de-  turning  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
serters  liad  fortified  themselves  near  the  Red  or  thereabouts,  he  commenced  the  long  strug- 
River,  and  defied  the  Confederacy.  At  last  gle  toward  fame  and  publicity,  which  was  at 
accounts  they  had  been  established  at  that  ren-  the  last  crowned  with  success, 
dezvous  for  eight  months,  and  were  constantly  His  first  essays  were  in  the  London  ^^  Times," 
receiving  accessions  of  discontented  rebels,  and  and  were  on  subjects  connected  with  fixl  and 
desperadoes.  general  literature.    He  then  became  a  regular 

The  following  were  reported  to  be  the  prices  contributor  to  ^*  Eraser's  Magazine,''  under  tho 

of  some  articles  in  the  State,  in  rebel  money :  pseudonymes  of  Michael  Angelo  Titma]:sh  and 

corn  meal,  $10  a  bushel ;  flour,  $2  per  lb. ;  cof-  George  Fitz-Boodle,  Esq.,  and  prodaced  a  va- 

fee,  $20  per  lb. ;  sugar;  $L  per  lb. ;  butter,  $3  riety  of  tales,  criticisms,  descriptive  sketches 

per  lb.;  eggs,  $4  a  dozen;  calf  boots,  from  $150  and  verses,  which,  though  lively,  and  often 

to  $175  per  pair.  showing  originality  of  thought  and  direction. 

Blockade  running  via  Nassau  was  brisk  dnr-  had  more  in  them  of  the  trifler  than  the  worker 

ing  the   year.     It  was  principally  done  by  with  a  purpose.  Then*  cAme  travelling  sketches 

schooners,  to  and  from  the  Brazos  tiver,  taking  *of  men  and  manners,  of  which  the  ^^  Paris 

out  cotton  and  bringing  back  materials  of  war,  Sketch  Book  "  (2  vols.,  1840)  was  his  earliest 

provisions  and  selected  goods.    Ten  schooners  separate  publication,  followed  by  the  *^  I;*ish 

with  cotton  were  counted  at  one  time  in  the  Sketch  Book,''  and  an  amusing  and  highly 

Brazos  river  waiting  a  chance  to  get  out.   The  characteristic  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  East, 

eneqiy  established  a  signal  corps  idl  along  the  entitled  "  From  Cornhill  to  Cairo."    During 

Texas  coast,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  this  period  of  gradually  growing  reputation, 

fieet  of  iron  or  steelolad  blockade  runners  from  his  hand  could  be  frec^uently  traced  in  the 

Europe ;  but  they  did  not  come.    The  Anglo-  pages  of  Eraser,  where  his  "  Men's  Wives,"  his 

rebel  steamer.  Sir  Wm.  Peel,  with  over  900  "  Yellow-plush  Papers,"  his  "  Shabby-Genteel 

bales  of  cotton  was  captured  by  the  sloop  of  Story,"  his  ^*  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  and 

war  Seminole,  as  she  was  running  out.    She  his  ''  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  successively  ap- 

Had  t^ken  to  Matamoras  a  cargo  of  arms  and  peared.    None  of  these  obtained  popularity, 

ammunition  contributed  by  the  Southern  A»-  though  the  last  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 

sociation  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  believed  that  and  dramatic  tales  in  English  literature.    They 

after  landing  her  cotton  at  Nassau  or  Havana,  are-  all  marked  by  an  exaggerated  hlimor  for 
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banter  and  indifference,  oharacterbtio  of  the  blending  of  the  whole,  it  was  much  the  best 

periodical  in  which  thej  appeared,  whicli  was  of  all  his  works."    He  was  found  dead  in  his 

at  that  time  saroastio  and  unsompulons.    But  bed  on  the  morning  of  December  24th ;  leav- 

tJie  germs  of  that  delicate  irony,  and  playful,  ing  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  has  already 

yet  chaste  and  vigorous  style,  for  which  he  af*  shown  literary  talents  worthy  of  her  uame. 

terward  became  famous,  are  also  clearly  in-  His  domestic  happiness  was  saddened  by  the 

dicated.  insanity  of  his  wife,  brought  on  many  years 

The  establishment  of  "Punch*'  in  1841  ago  by  a  fit  of  ilhiess.  Of  his  private  character 
opened  to  Thackeray  a  new  and  oon^^enial  field  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  death  of  no  an- 
oflabor,  in  which  some  of  his  happiest  efforts  thor,  during  the  present  century,  has  called 
were  achieved.  With  his  connection  with  this  forth  more  universal  and  genuine  expressions 
periodical  hift  contributions  also  became  more  of  regret  from  fill  classes  of  the  community^ 
tempered  by  feeling  and  taste,  and  he  evidently  T  HAL  L I U  M.  The  contest  between  Mr. 
discovered  a  purpose  worthy  of  guiding  and  .Crookes  and  M.  Lamy  in  reference  to  priority 
influencing  his  pen.  In  *' Punch"  appeared  of  discovery  of  this  metal,  has  been  carried  on 
his  *'  Snob  Papers,"  his  "  Prize  Novelists,"  his  during  the  past  fourte^  mouths,  and  chiefly  by 
"  Jeames^s  Diary,"  &o.,  beside  many  excellent  a  paper  read,  Bee  15tb,  1862,  by  M.Dumas,  be- 
lyrics  and  ludicrous  ballads,  all  illustrated  by  fore  the  French  Academy,  advocating  the  claim 
quaint  designs  from  his  own  pencil.  Jt  was  the  of  Lamy,  and  by  a  reply  in  the  Chemical  Kews, 
publication  of  "  Vanity  Fak  "  (1846-'48),  how-  Jan.  10th,1868,  by  Mr.  Orookes,  in  wh^ch  latter 
ever — a  work  declined  by  many  publishers—  — admitting  that  the  exposure  of  the  labelled 
that  gave  Thackeray  his  place  among  the  chief  metal  in  the  International  Exhibition  (of  1862) 
novelists  of  modem  times.  It  was  succeeded  constituted  publication— Mr.  Orookes^  prece- 
in  due  course  of  time  by  three  other  novels  dence  in  the  discovery,  not  ^merely  of  a  new 
of  modem  society,  ^^  Pendennis,"  ^'  The  New-  element,  but  also  of  its  metallic  character,  is 
comes,"  and  "  Philip,"  and  by  two  other  tales  clearly  established.  M.  Lamy^s  first  communi- 
illustrating  an  elder  world  of  manners,  **£s-  cation  was  published.  May  18th^  1862.*  Mr. 
mond,"  and  **  The  Virginians,"  of  which  the  for*  Orookes*  specimen  of  thallium,  labelled  as  *^  a 
mer  is  considered  the  most  artistically  complete  new  metallic  element,"  and  on  a  card  described 
andsoholarlyof  any  of  his  larger  works.  They  also  as  a  ^  heavy  metal^  forming  compounds 
have  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  wide  which  are  volatile  below  a  red  heat,"  &c.,  was 
popularity  in  Europe  and  America,  and  as  exposed  to  the  view  of  scientific  men  in  attend- 
striking  pictures  of  social  life  in  England,  ance  on  the  exhibition,  as  early  as  May  Ist  of 
impregnated  wilii  kindly  satire  of  prominent  the  same  year.  The  same  author  had  previous- 
social  faults,  their  excellence  can  be  scarcely  ly  published  the  discovery  of  a  new  element, 
overrated.  The  characters  are  among  the  most  though  at  the  dates  of  those  earlier  papers  sup- 
real  ever  drawn  by  novelist,  and  the  style  is  posing  it  a  metalloid. 

clear,  admirably  void  of  affectation  and  thor-  Mr.  Crookes  has  still  more  recently  deter- 

oughly  English.    A  prominent  feature  of  these,  mined  by  means  of  spectrum  observations  the 

and,  indeed,  of  most  of  his  works,  is  the  char-  presence  of  thallium  in  varying  proportions  in 

actenstic  illustrations  by  himself.  mai\y  specimens  of  pyrites,  sulphur,  zinc,  cad- 

Among  his  numerous  minor  works  may  be  mium,  sulphide  of  cadmium,  and  copper  and 
mentioned  a  series  of  Christmas  books,  indnd-  bismuth  ores.  A  native  sulphur  from  Dpari 
ing  ^^Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  *^  Our  Street,"  ^*Dr.  contained  so  much  thallium  as  almost  to  take 
Birch,"  *^  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,"  rank  as  a  new  mineral. 
*^  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  and  "  Rebecca  and  The  spectrum  of  thallium  has  been  said  to  be 
Rowena,"  all  reflecting  with  equal  force,  though  characterized  by  a  sin^e  bri^t  green  line, 
on  a  lesser  scale,  tha  qualities  of  his  novels.  In  nearly  coincident  with  Bad.  This,  owing  to 
1851-52  he  lectured  to  delighted  audiences  in  volatility  of  the  thallium  .compounds,  is  usually 
England  and  America  dn'the  **  English  Humor-  perceived  but  a  moment;  hence  its  intensity 
ists,"  and  also  in  1852-56  on  the  *^  Four*  and  duration  do  not  safely  indicate  the  rich- 
Georges."  Both  series  of  lectures  were  pub-  ness  in  thallium  of  the  material  thus  ex- 
lished  in  book  form,  and  have  added  not  a  lit-  amined.  Usually,  however,  thallium  is  by  the 
tie  to  his  reputation  as  an  author.^  In  1860  the  spectroscope  at  once  determined  in  pyrites, 
*^  Cornhill  Magazine  "  was  commenced  under  flue-dust,  and  the  sediment  of  the  leaa-cham- 
his  editorship,  and  during  the  two  years  that  her  in  sulphuric  acid  manufacture;  and  the 
he  remained  in  that  capacity,  he  published  in  metal  is  now  much  sought  in  such  sources. 
the  magazine  **'  Level  the  Widower,"  and  ^^  The  Pro£  W.  A.  Miller  does  not  agree  in  respect  to 
Adventures  of  Philip."  Here  also  appeared  a  the  simplicity  of  the  thallium  spectram.  Hav- 
number  of  charming  essays  by  him,  lately  pub-  ing  obtained  this  spectrum  by  the  induction 
lished  'Under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Roundabout  of  spark  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  secured  a  photo- 
Papers."  He  had  commenced  a  new  serial  tale  graph  of 'it  on  a  collodion  surface,  he  states 
when  death  overtook  him,  respecting  which  we  that  it  is  marked  by  several  very  charaifteris- 
have  the  statement  of  Charles  Dickens  that  "  in  tic  groups  of  lines,  recalling  features  of  the 
respect  of  earnest  feeling,  far-seeing  purpose,  spectra  of  cadmium,  zinc,  and  less  strongly,  of 
cluu*acteV,  incident,  and  a  certain  picturesque  lead. 
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UNITAEIANS,   or  Uottariaw  Ooworega-  parta  of  States,  if  any,  in  whioh  the  p^ple  thereof 

TI0NALIBT9.    According  to  the  monthly  jonmal  f?*R««^if *f » '^K ^J^.  ^  *{!i*?^^« ^  "^^Hk"*  **** 

^*  *T>^  A  ^^^^^^  TTnuITu^  A  aa^^u^;^/  ♦ii«.  A^  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  peo- 
of  the  Amenoan  Unitarian  Awociation,  the  d^  j^  thereof,  shaU  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  repre-  . 
nommation  nnmbered  in  1868,  in  the  •United  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  mem- 
States,  260  ^^  societies,"  of  which  64  had  no  ben  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
pastor ;  848  ministers,  of  whom  140  were  "  not  *he  qnalified  joters  of  such  State  shall  have  participat. 
Ued- 3  theological  Bemuutriaa,0«.brid^ 

and  MeadviIIe;  6  periodicals  (Ot  which  5  are  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against 

published  in  Boston);  and  18  religiong  char*  the  United  States." 

itable  societies.     The   population   connected       Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 

with  fhtk  HAnnminftHnn  in  diflpttrpntlv  entimfliAd  *he  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested 

wim  tne  aenommauon  is  dmerentiy  esumacea  ^  Comtoander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 

at  from  18,000  to  80,000.        _  United  States  in  time  of  actual  arme*  rebellion  against 

In  England  there  are  259  ministers  who  have  the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  &ates, 

charge  of  congregations,  and  284  places  which  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  .war  measure  for  suppress- 

have  chapels ;  7  periodicals.     The  denomina-  W  »"d  rebellion,  do,  on  tibis  first  day  of  Januwy,  in 

*i*v»i  K««    ;«  j\^I^^  *!,«  'P.u:«i«  ^'^A  v^»i^:»M  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

tion  has,  m  London,  the  British  and  Forei^  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to 

Umtarian  Association,  the  London  Domestic  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  penod  of  one  hun- 

Mission  Society,  and  8  other  societies.     In  the  dred  days,  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order 

country  they  have  10  domestic  missions,  and  and  desimateaa  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 

26  tract  and  other  societies.    In  Ireland  there  S»  P«°P>  ?!?*??  "^  Q»^*r*^4?f®/}5'*  "^^^  '?  "^^" 

*v     ^T     u_L^   ovv*«v»«.o>.     .^u,  Y^**^^  •"^^  Lon  niramst  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  Wit: 

are  three  Presbytenan  bodies  which,  m  point       Ar&isas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of 

ofdoctrme,  are  regarded  as  Unitarians,  namely:  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John^  St 
the  Presbytery  <  ' 
Synod  of  Ulster, 

Together theyfonn the  "Non-subscri^^  ,„  Fl^^^  G^j,^^  S^„th  Carolina,  Nortfi -Carolina, 
bytenan  Association  of  Ireland,"  wnicn  meets  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig- 
annually.  In  the  English  colonies  the  Unita-  nated  as  west  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berk- 
nans  have  7  chapels.  eley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York, 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Unitarians  fT""^  i^'Z'  '^^  ?^?^^'''u^^'''^  the  cities  of  Nor- 

yu.  i»u«7  v^uifiuvuu  vi  ^ut^vp^^  •£*«  ^.uvaiMuo  ^^||.  ^^^  PortsTOOuth),  sud  which  excepted  parts  are 

exist  as  a  separate  denomination  only  in  the  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation 

Austrian  province  of  Transylvania,  where  they  were  not  issued, 
number  8  population  of  50,870.    Their  peculiar       And  oy  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose 

views  are,  however,  largely  diffused  in  a  num-  „  JS^' Ji^in^^atd  "deli^^i^  Stite^'s^B^nT^rts  of  ' 
her  of  other  Protestant  churches.     The  Unitsr  ItotM  are'^'anrhtncefo^wSf  shall  be^  ft^e ;  wd  th*!it 
nans  of  Transylvania  have  lately  commenced  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
to cultivate  more  intinlate  relations  with  those  eluding  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
of  Great  Britain.     In  East  India  the  Unitariana  i^Jognue  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

have  estabUshed  a  mission  school  in  Calcutta,  u  ^2^  \^^^?  ^"J?'*'  "P"*!?  ^^%  P®°P^®  "^  declared  to 
T^TTiSriotr^  StS      rl  ^lui  S    *"  ^*"^;*r»'  be  free  to  abstam  from  all  violence,  unless  m  neces- 
UMfJiD  STATES.     On  the  first  day  of  the  gary  self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in 
year.  President  Lincoln  issued  the  following  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reason- 
proclamation   declaring   freedom   to    all  the  ablewaffes. 

slaves  in  the  insurrectionary  States  excepting  -^"^  ffurther  declare  and  make  known  that  such 
Ta»«»<i^.^  »^.»a  ^^^^4-i^^  i«  \r;..^,.:»  ^^a  *,»—.-  persons,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 
Tennessee,  some  counties  m  Virgmia,  and  some  tmed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts, 
parishes  in  Louisiana.  Its  appearance  was.  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  res- 
announced  by  a  preliminary  proclamation  is-  sds  of  all  sorts  in  said  service, 
sued  in  September,  1862.  (See  Annual  Otclo-  .  -And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
PJtDiA,  1862,  PUBUO  DOOUMBNTB.)  justice  warrantoi  bv  the  Constitution  upon  military 
,  «vv«,  *  Ki  M^xj  j^vwjKj««A0.^  necessity.  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
Whereas  on  the  22d  dajr  of  September,  in  the  year  kind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eijght  hundred  and  sixty-two,  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
United  States,  containiug,  among  other  things,  the  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of 
following,  to  wit :  January,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
**That  on  the  first  day  of  Janpaiy,  in  the  year  of  [l.s.]  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  in- 


cur Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundrea  and  sixfy-three, 
all  persons  l\eld  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  desig- 
nated part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 


dependence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
seventh.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

WiLLiAic  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

One  hundred  -guns  were  fired  in  Pittsburg 


tary  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  on  January  2d,  in  honor  of  the  proclamation, 

majotain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  The  same  number  were  fired  in  Buffalo  on  the 

act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  gd.    On  the  2d  Governor  Andrew  of  Massa- 

any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.  r*     TV     .         j     v*vt«*«v*  ^^u«a«v^  v     jun^rrrn 

'*  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  chusetts  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  a  sa- 

aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  lute  of  one  hundred  guns,  ^^  as  an  omcial  recog- 
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nition  of  its  justice  and  necessitj,  by  the  Com-  tinctl:^  what  manj  yet  shrink  from  sayioff.    The 

mon wealth  of  Massachusetts  "  American  blacks  must  be  called  into  this  conflict,  not 

As  the  year  advanced  the'views  of  the  Gov-  Z'^^^^Z^^Z'^^i^^iMtrr^^l 
emment  were  made  known  relative  to  the  un-  states  they  are  freemen.  The  Attorney  Qeneral,  in  an 
portance  ol^  the  measure  and  the  influence  opinion  Which  deOes  rrfatation,  has  pronounced  these 
which  it  should  exert  in  the  administration  of  freemen  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  then  the  ex- 
affairs  growing  out  of  the  war;  the  views  of  ^}\?!^^?J^^^^*J^t:i^}l  T^  h?«itate to  op- 
xv  1  1  jiiA*  x'i.  pose  colored  reinments  to  Bntish  invasion,  be  now 
the  people  were  also  expressed  relative  to  its  feariessly  followed.  Let  these  blacks,  a<;clima(ed, 
legality  ;  and  its  operation  could  be  seen.  familiar  with  the  country,  capable  of  great  endurance, 

The  view  of  the  President  relative  to  the  receive  suitable  military  organization,  and  do  their 

proclamation  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  a  P*^-  .^5  ^^^  *^«»r  ««><*  ^'i^* «»!  must  make  them 

fit  And  nftrPRBRrv  war  TneamirA  for  HnnnrA«ft?n<y  °"^  friends  by  showing  ourselves  their  fnends.    We 

•  J     1-  IV  ^^         measure  lor  suppressmg  ^„gt  jj^^^  ^^lem  for  guides,  for  scouts,  for  aU  miliury 

said  rebellion.  servloe  in  camp^  or  field  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Thus  employed,  from  a  burden  they  will  beoome  a 

the  American  minister  at  Paris,  dated  Decern-  f"PPort;  and  the  hazards,  privations,  and  labors  of 

ber  let,  1863,  n,ore  than  two  months  after  the  ^^'tlm  Sytrorl^''T^°2^Vw'S?S5:2: 

future   appearance  of  the  proclamation  had  tions  to  eveiy  thing  practical    Let  experience 'dispel 

been  announced  by  the  President,  presented  honest  fears,  and  refute  captions  or  disloyal  cavil. 

^^lf-^3^''*''  *"'  *^*  P""'*'*"'  "^  '•'"""■^  Thepostmaster-general,  Mr.  Blair,  in  aBpeech 

m  tne  conflict .                               .    ,  „  .  '  delivered  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  somewhat  later, 

St:S^ttl^"iSeS/t"^!!?ioten°thS%Y^^^^  thus  spoke  of  the  permanence  of  the  emanci- 

gap.    lit  is  in  process  of  solution,  and  so  the  war  goes  P^^^C)^  • 

on.  It  is  not  yet  solved,  and  so  the  war  is  not  yet  That  measure,  which  as  commander-in-chief,  the 
ended.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  intensely  President  rightfully  adopted  under  the  Constitution, 
engaged  -  in  the  difficult  task.  If  it  questions  and  re-  and  in  accordance  with  national  law,  to  obtain  the  co- 
jects  one  process  of  solution  after  another,  that  does  not  operation  of  the  whole  race  of  people,  and  which  in- 
prove  that  it  is  abandoning  the  task.  On  the  contrary  volves  both  life  and  freedom  in  its  results  when  pro- 
it  is  the  very  act  of  performance  of  the  task  itself.  If  the  claimed,  was  beyond  revocation  by  either  civil  or 
performer  seems  slow,  let  the  observer  ask  where  or  military  authority  of  the  nation.  The  people  once  ' 
when  did  any  nation  advance  faster  in  a  labor  so  com-  slaves  in  the  rebel  States  can  never  again  be  recog- 
plex  and  so  difficult  The  President's  message  will  nixed  as  Aich  by  the  United  States.  l?o  judicial  deci- 
carry  the  public  mind  still  more  directly  and  more  sion,  no  legislative  action,  State  or  national,  can  be 
earnestly  on  its  great  work.  The  war  woum)  have  had  admitted  to  ro-enslave  a  people  who  are  associated 
no  terrors  for  the  people  if  they  had  not  feared  that  the  with  our  own  destinies  in  tnis  war  of  defence  to  save 
Union  could  not  endure  the  tnal  of  solving^  that  prob*  the  Government,  and  whose  manumission  was  deemed 
lem.  Apprehensions,  of  that  kind  are  beginning  now  essential  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the 
to  be  dismissed.    In  all  the  elements  of  strensth.  Union  and  to  its  permanent  peace. 

^Z7'^^i.^*^^A}^J\i^n  u°wJi  wiSiT'fSrJourJSft":  I^  «  speech  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  on  Oc- 

gress  meets  to-day  than  it  was  when  Uonsjess  met  a.,       iv<.i.a-lci        a.  j*  j.\^    rr>               -xt 

year  ago.    In  all  the  same  elements  the  insurrection  is  W^r  lo^^^i  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 

weaker.    Revolutions  do  not  reyive  their  strength  or  Chase,  more  fully  related  the  cause  which  led 

their  energy.    They  must  succeed  at  first,  or  at  least  to  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  the  design  of 

gain  advantage  conUnually,  or  they  mgst  perish.    A  u  ^^  the   advantages  irhich  had  arisen  f^om 

year  ago  it  seemed  that  any  foreign  nation  might  as-  .. '     -rr    „„:  j  . 

sail  and  destroy  us  at  a  blow.    I  am  srfre  that  no  one  "•     ^^  ®^^^  * 

foreign  nation  would  now  conceive  such  an  attempt.  It  was  vei^  simple  and  very  pkin,  that  slavery  de- 
while  a  combination  of  several  powers  for  that  purpose  pended  for  its  exntence  outside  of  those  States  upon 
is  impossible.  the  national  will,  which  is  simply  saying  your  will 
-  ...  -,  J3  4.  J.-I.  />!  '±j.  and  my  will,  that  slavery  outside  of  those  States  should 
In  a  letter  addressea  to  tne  Committee  on  not  exist  antagonistic  to  free  labor.  But  with  sfovery 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Loyal  National  League  in  South  Carolina,  we  in  Ohio  had  notbine  to  do,  and 
of  New  York,  dated  April  9th,  the  Secretary  I  was  just  as  much  averse  to  any  interferwiee  with 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  thus 'describes  the  Mything  within  the  kmits  of  oUier  States.  Although 
J.  r  tf  ^*«"**/»  ■™^':  '^  «»^»  J  .  t  ji  ^  't.\.  1  dislike  the  institution  and  condemn  it,  yet  I  was  just 
extent  of  the  emancipation  and  its  good  faith :  ^  ^^^^  ^^3^0  to  any  interference  with  it  as  I  should 
.Nothing,  in  my  Judgment,  is  more  certam  than  the  be  with  their  interference  with  our  institutions  here  in 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions.  Safe  in  the  States,  Ohio.  That  was  my  doctrine;  and  so  when  this  re- 
before  rebellion,  from  ai^  Federal  interference,  slavery  hellion  commenced,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
has  come  out  from  its  shelter  understate  constitutions  agreeable  to  me  if  we  could  have  put  our  foot  upon  the 
and  laws  to  assail  the  national  life.  It  will  surely  die,  snake— Ijnean  the  rebellion— and  crushed  it  out  without 
pierced  by  its  own  fangs  and  stings.  What  matter  now  any  further  trouble.  But  while  I  crreatly  desired  that, 
now  it  dies?  Whether  as  a  consequence  or  object  of  and  had  I.been  general-in-chief  I  sbouldhave attempt-  . 
the  war,  what  matter?  Is  this  a  time  to  split  hairs  of  ed,  in  an  awkward  way,  to  accomplish  it;  still  we  all 
logic?  To  me  it  seems  that  Providence  indicates  know  the  rebellion  went  on,  and  assumed  greater  and 
clearly  enough  how  the  end  of  slavery  must  come.  It  greater  proportions.  We  put  greater  and  greater 
comes  in  rebel  Slave  St«tes  by  military  order,  decree,  or  armies  into  the  field,  but  the  slave  population  of  the 
proclamation,  not  to  be  disregarded  or  set  aside  in  any  South  was  the  real  prop  of  the  rebellion — raising  pro- 
event  as  a  nullity,  but  maintained  and  executed  with  visions  for  the  army  woile  it  was  figbtins  In  the  field, 
perfect  good  faith  to  all  the  enfranchised ;  and  it  will  so  that  they  could  have  pretty  much  all  uieir  laboring 


may  oe  mistaken  in  this ;  but  if  I  am,  another  and  bet-     we  had  to  depend  upon  the  blacks  in  the  South  for  in^ 

ter  way  will  be  revealed.  formation  for  our  armies,  and  the  whole  country  was  so 

Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  to  say  dis-     demoralized  that  they  were  the  only  friends  our  armSc0 
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eonld  find  when  they  passed  through.    It  seemed,  I  Fellow  citizens,  one  word  more.    The  nnoonditional 

saj,  perfectlj  dear  that  we  had  to  strike  at  this  ander  Union  cause  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  land ; 

prop  of  the  rehellion  |  and  so,  when  President  Lincoln  it  is  one  in  Ohio;  it  is  one  in  Missouri ;  and  the  time 

thooght  fit  to  issue  his  proclamation,!  said  Amen,  with  has  come  when  all  unconditional  Union  men  of  the 

all  my  heart.  whole  country  must  stand  toother,  and  shrink  from 

It  was  never  intended  to  interfere  with  the  States  thai  no  responsibility  which  the  times  mav  bring  about, 

were  loral.    The  proclamation  comes  up  as  a  great  You  will  shrink  from  none.    Yoi  will  do  your  duty  on 

feature  in  this  war.    In  my  judgment  the  proclamation  the  4th  of  Noyember.    You  will  proclaim  your  adhe- 

:  was  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  without  it,  sion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  to  the  cause  of 

I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  we  emancipation  in  tones  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

.  could  not  bare  made  the  progress  we  have  made;  and  _    _                        .                ^     x     xi.     t»      • 

I  hold  the  man  who  denounces  the  proclamation  either  In  June,  an  appeal  \ras  made  to  the  ir resi- 

speaks  ignoran^v  of  that  of  which  he  knows  but  little  dent  by  a  delegation  claiming  to  represent  the 

or  nothing,  or  else  he  really  desires  that  the  rebellioii  wishefl  of  forty  out  of  fifty  parishes  of  Louis- 

should  succeed.    There  is  no  altematiTe.    The  rebel-  ;«„.    J^  «^««+  ««  A,n  '^J^r^Xr^u\^rl,  «^  «ii  +iii» 

lion  would  hsTe  succeeded  but  for  the  proclamation.  ^,  K^^.^L  **  fall  recognition  of  all  the 

He  opposes  it  because  he  does  not  understand  it,  or  rights  Of  the  btate  as  tney  existed  previous  to 

because  he  wishes  the  rebellion  to  succeed.    But  then,  the  passage  of  an  act  of  secession,  upon  the 

say  some,  you  are  making  war  upon  the  people  of  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Oonsti- 

adMSl.^^'^V^^^^  J-tion  unimpaired,"    The  President  declined 

are  two  classes  of  States  in  the  siSth;  there  is  the  *?  «i^?  ^be  committee  authority  to  act  under 

class  of  States  not  affected  by  the  proclamation.    We  the  existing  State  Constitution,  as  a  portion  of 

have  simply  nothing  to  do  except  to  bid  €k>d  speed  to  the  people  desired  to  amend  it.  (See  LiouisiANA.) 

*^»  J"~°«*»o'»*^  ^i«»  ™«».  of  ^^"^  States.    They  jT^e  views  of  the  President  relative  to  his 

will  do  theip  own  work  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  ^««^i«^„i.:^«   «ta««>  «*;ii  •r»wfi^A«  ^^.r^^^^^A  :«  » 

own  time,  and  all  we  hare  to  do  is  Wt;nd  by  them,  procl^ation,  were  still  further  expr^d  ma 

Bat  in  the  Sutes  which  are  affected  1^  the  proclama-  letter  to  a  mass  convention  at  Sprmgneld,  IIli- 

tion,  the  case  is  different  Either  the  proclamation  was  nois,  dated  August  26th : 

agreat  monstrous  sham  and  an  imposition  in  the  face  _              ..                  ^  .             '    x-       a       t.- i^ 

orthe  whole  world,  or  else  that  prSclamation  was  an  I  Mgp^  compensated  emwicipation,  to  which 

effectual  thing,  and  there  are  no  alares  to-day  in  the  Jou  repfied  you  wuhed  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  ne- 

rebel  States.    They  are  all  enfranchised  by  the  procla-  g«>«^    But  I  had  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy 

mation,  for  what  says  it :  all  the  slaves  kre  declared  negroes,  except  m  such  way  as  to  sa^  you  from  great- 

now  and   forever  free,  and  the  executive  power  is  ^  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclu^Tcly  by  other 

pledged  to  themaintenance  of  this  freedom.   If  it  were  "»«»»•  ^  You  dishke  the  em^cipaUon  prodamation. 

not  M,  it  would  be  a  national  imposture,  and  I  would  f^  perhaM  yon  would  hare  it  retracted:    You  say  it 

no  more  be  guilty  of  that  piece  of  infamy  than  I  would  »  unconstitutional.    I  think  differenUy.     I  think  the 

steal  into  your  house  at  night  and  rob  your  pantry.  Constitution  invests  its  commander-in-chief  with  the 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  this  proclamation  in  the  ?;^  «  ^*f »?  *J?«  of  ^^^'    The  most  that  can  be  swd, 

rebellious  Slave  States  f  It  is  a  very  simple  tidng.  Just  >[  »  much,  is  tiiat  slaves  are  Property.    Is  there,  has 

simply  to  recognise  tiie  Union  men  who  remam  m  those  **»««»  « ^  bwn  any  question  that,  by  the  Uw  of  war, 

Steles.    Such  men  as  Daraod,  Mr.  Flanders,  and  Mr  property  both'  of  enemies  and  faends  may  be  t^en 

May,  and  a  whole  host  of  othera  who  were  known  as  JJ'Jf'l  neMed'    And  is  it  not  newled  whenever  taking 

slaveowners,  are  now  satisfied  that  the  Union  men  of  »*  ^elps  us  or  hurts  the  enemy?    Armies,  the  world 

the  South  must  see  to  it,  that  slavery  must  never  be  over,  destroy  enemies  property  when  theycannot  use 

permitted  to  be  reestablished  in  those  States.  >*•  •^^  •J*?.  ^^^H^V^^^  f'?  ^u^^lt^^  ^^  T 

Take  such  a  man  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Anderson.    When  jray.    Civilised  belligerento  do  all  in  their  power  to 

he  went  home  and  stood  up  for  Uie  Union,  what  did  help  ttemselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things 

tiie  slave  aristocracy  do  for  him?    They  drove  him  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel. ^  Among  tiie  excep- 

from  the  Stote,  and  his  wife  and  litUe  ones  were  ob-  *»onB  are  tiie  muMcre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non- 

liged  to  take  shelter  in  tiie  bushes ;  and  so  with  multi-  combatents,  male  and  female.    But  tiie  proclamationj 

tudes  of  Union  men  in  Texas  at  tiie  present  day,  but  "  law,  eitiier  is  valid  or  is  not  yaUd.    If  it  is  not  valid 

all  of  tiiem  wish  to  get  back  and  esteblUh  a  ftee  State  1*  ^«^*  »<>  retraction.    If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  re- 

in  Texas,  because  they  say  no  other  than  a  free  Stete  tracted  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  hfe. 

can  ever  protect  tiiem  fiim  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think  its  refaction  would  op-     . 

and  I  was  going  to  say,  of  human  nature.    Again,  in  erate  favorjAly  for  tiie  Union.    Why  better  after  t&e 

Florida,  tiifre  were  miy,  who  were  driven  away  who  "traction  tiian  before  the  lasne?    There  was  more 

are  now  anxious  to  return.    Is  tiiere  a  man  here  who  ^^  »  X?"  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppreM  tiie  rebeUioa 

wants  these  noble,  generous  Union  men  of  tiie  Sontii  hefore  the  proclamation  i^ued;  tiie  last  one  hundred 


the  ngis  of  the  American  Union,  wifli  the  protection  of  "'»  *"j'^«'  »u™iuoc.    ^-^  ^^  uw  ucrHuuijr  piv- 

the  Government  pledged  to  them,  and  tiien  they  wiU  Passed  as  (avoraWy  for  us  since  ^e  issue  of  tiie  proc- 

toke  care  to  settietiiii  question  of  slavevy.    TheywiU  lamation  as  before.    (Sw^oblioDocumbkts.)- 

Sn„®  wK?^  ?iT!!i??J?lf  WK  ^1  *?•  ^^r^^  l"^  The  vi©^  o^  the  President  were  still  fiirtiher 
lion  where  it  ought  to  be.  When  that  is  done,  who  is  ^„^ixu„*^wi  ..^i«4.;«a  *^  ♦!.«  ^^..^.^^n^^rr  a^^\.*^^a 
going  to  talk  about  tiie  proclamation  ?  You  have  here,  nian«©8te<i  relative  to  tiie  penmmenoy  designed 
tts  fellow  citizens,  an  intelligent  statement,  as  it  seems  to  attach  to  this  proclamation,  in  his  amnesty 
to  me  of  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  can  be  settied,  proolamatlon  aocompanying  his  message  to 
simply  by  standing  by  the  unconditional  Union  men.  Congress,  early  in  December.  In  the  oath  re- 
who  almost  all  of  them  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  «nfISfl  tn  hp  talcAn  hAfnrA  a  nardr^n .  vill  ha 
emancipatton  in  tiie  border  States,  and  stonding  by  q^i^^a  to  De  ca&en  Defore  a  paraonwiu  do 
the  Union  men  in  the  pro-slavery  States,  and  letting  gnmtea  to  any  person,  IB  the  xoliowing  clause : 
them  protect  themselves  against  the  institution  of  *^that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and 
>^^«'7*  fiiithftilly  snpport  all  proclamations  of  the  Pres- 
In  Baltimore,  at  a  large  meeting  two  days  ident,  nuEde  during  the  existing  rebellion,  hay- 
previous  to  the  State  election  in  November,  the  ing  reference  to  s&ves,  so  long  and  so  far  as 
Secretary  of  the.Treasury,  in  a  brief  speech,  thus  not  modified  or  declared  Toid  by  deoinon  of 
alluded  to  the  progress  made  in  emancipation :  the  Supreme  Court." 
VOL.  iiL— -d3       A 
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The  views  entertained  bj  the  public  on  the  known  to  the  Goyemment.    The  English  Ian* 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  are  a  subject  of  guage  had  not  been  used  in  defence  of  that 

history,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the  question  of  doctrine  for  more*  than  two  hundred  years, 

constitutionality.     Those  who  sustained  the  The  last  time  it  was  invoked  it  called  forth  the 

proclamation,  claimed  for  the  Government  of  most  memorable  struggle  in  English  history, 

the  United  States  cnat,  in  conducting  the  hos-  and  made  wet  the  soil  of  EngUund  with  the 

tilities  in  process,  it  might  exercise  full  sover-  blood  of  civil  war. 

eign  and  belligerent  rights  against  the  enemy ;  In  the  light  of  the  usageaof  war  among  civ- 

that  the  familiar  right  of  eminent  domain  em-  ilized  nations,  the  question  of  emancipating 

braced  in  its  scope  the  authority  to  confiscate  enemies^  slaves  stands  thus.    It  was  practised 

all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  situated  in  in  South  America,  by  the  chiefs  of  contending 

tiie  insurgent  district,  together  with  the  effects  factions,  but  without  the  sanction  of  recoguiz- 

6f  the  inhabitaiils  of  that  district  in  the  loyal  ed  Governments.    By  servile  insurrection  the 

territory ;  that  this  right  might  be  further  de-  slaves  in  St.  Domingo  wrested  from  their  mas- 

duoed  in  time  of  war,  from  the  clause  of  the  ters  a  freedom  de  facto^  which  was  afterward 

Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  provide  granted  to  them  by  a  decree  of  the  French 

for  the  general  welfSEU*e  and  common  defence,  Convention.    In  both  instances  the  hostilities 

by  which  whatever  powers  are,  in  the  judg-  were  conducted  in  a  manner  long  since  repro- 

ment  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President  as  com-  bated  by  the  public  law,  and  by  uie  consent  of 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  neces-  civilized  powers.    The  English  Government  in 

sary  and  proper  against  the  enemy,  are  granted;  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  in 

that  the  law  of  nations  established  by  modem  1812,  sought  to*  stir  up  the  slaves  and  to  seduce 

usage,  conferred  upon  the  North,  as  belliger-  them  from  thftr  masters,  but  in  both  instances 

ents^  the  universal  right  of  confiscation  and  the  treaties  of  peace  seem  to  recognize  the  ille- 

emancipation ;  and,  fiiuJly,  that  there  was  no  gality  of  this  expedient  by  provision  for  partial 

limit  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  or  complete  indenmity.    The  Government  of 

the  punishment  of  treason.  the  United  States  has  denied  the  right  to  inter- 

Those  whoLd^posed  these  views  replied,  that  fere  with  enemies'  slaves^  by  acts  and  dedara- 
the  extent  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  Gov-  tions  of  the  most  solemn  and  public  character ; 
emment  of  the  United  States  is  defined  and  and  Napoleon,  in  the  Russian  war,  reused  to 
limited  by  the  Constitution.  In  dealing  with  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  injuring  the  en- 
its  citizens,  it  can  do  no  act  not  embraced  with-  emy,  on  the  express  ground  of  the  nature  <^ 
in  the  scope  of  the  powers  there  granted,  upon  the  warfare  which  would  be  its  necessary  re- 
which  certain  broad  restrictions  have  been  suit.  These  statements  embrace  the  strongest 
placed,  both  by  specific  prohibitions,  and  by  points  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  prodama- 
the  general  rule  of  interpretation ;  that  the  tion.  The  views  of  the  English  Government 
powers  not  expressly  conferred  are  reserved  to  were  expressed  in  the  following  letter  of  Earl 
the  States.  In  this  manner  the  sovereign  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons : 
power  of  the  United  States  is  made  up,  de-  Foesmn  omoi,  .^aii.  ntn,  issa. 
fined,  and  limited.  It  is  a  fundamental  princi-  Mr  Lord:  The  prodamaiion  of  the  President  of  the 
pie  of  law,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  United  States,  enclosed  in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of 
innorent  until  hft  hiw  hfton  nrnvAd  tmWtv  •  taxA  ^^  ^d  instant,  appears  to  be  of  a  very  strange  nature, 
innoceni  unai  ne  nas  oeen  proyea  gumy ,  ana  ^  professes  to  emancipate  all  slaves  in  pl^es  where 
nothing  IS  more  carefully  provided  for  m  the  the  United  States'  anthorities  cannot,  ezemsing  juris- 
Constitution  than  the  separation  of  the  legisla-  diction,  now  make  emancipation  a  reality,  but  it  does 
tive  and  j  udicial  powers.  Therefore  Congress,  not  decree  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Any  States  or  parts 
in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  legislation,  ^J^^,  *^^?i?^  ^^  ^S^^\!^  ^^^t^^  ""'"'^  *** 
cannot  treat  the.  inhabiLts  of  a  ceSi  pari  SS^r^dS^liVh-te^^^ 
of  the  country  as  guilty  of  treason ;  for  by  its  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  in  the  Border  States,  and 
very  nature  it  is  incompetent  to  distinguish  be-  also  in  New  Orieans,  that  a  slaveowner  mar  recover 
tween  the  guilt  and  the  innocence  of  any  por-  !>»  fu^^itive  slave  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  but 


by 

laws  by  which  the  courts  may  condemn  the  ties  and  the  United  States  armed  forces, 

guilty :  it  can  furnish  means  to  the  executive  ,  '^t®  proclamation,  therefore,  makM  slaTery  at  once 

ftl  *tLL  I«^«lr«^«*  J^^  u-  «^*i,T^^  J^g"!  and  illegal,  and  makes  slaves  either  punishable  fip 

for  the  enforcement  of  its  authonty;  but  it  runningawayfi-om  their  maaters,orentitled  to  best* 

cannot  apply  the  penalties  which  it  creates,  ported  and  encouraged  l^  so  doing,  according  to  toe 

nor  .wield  the  force  which  it  calls  into  the  field,  looality  of  the  plantation  to  which  tbey  belong,  and  the 

against  any  class  of  dtizens.  lo«i*J »°  ^^'c*>  >*»«/  may  hwpen  to  be.     . 

A  fl  f^  *i!l  ^^^\wY^  r^f  «ro.  ,wv«TA.a  ^^liAr^r,  a./^t«  Thcro  scems  to  be  no  deelaratioa  of  a  principle  ad- 

As  to  ttie  claim  of  war  powers  arising  from  ^erse  to  slavery  in  this  proclamation.  Itis  a  measure  of 

the  doctnne  of  self-preservation,  it  was  replied,  war,  and  a  measureof  war  of  a  rery  questionable  kind. 


^^i^^^T'.'^it  ^IT"^  o-A,*.^  «*  -c^«*«^  ;*^««  ^f  abolition,  who  look  for  totaTand  impartial  freedom 
of  Rights,  united  to  condemn  this  proposition,  for  tbe  slaie,  and  not  for  vengeanoi^  on  the  slave. 
There  was  no  such  thmg  as  State  necessity    owner.         I  am,  Ac.»        Signed,      RUSSELL. 
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The  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  proclama*  not  be  supposed  that  this  policy  was  adopted 

tion  as  regards  the  institution,  was  as  follows :  without  opposition.    The  President  nowhere 

dl  the  daves  in  the  Border  States  of  Delaware,  during  the  y^ear  SUtes  that  it  is  anything  more 

Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  than  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 

were  exempted  from  its  scope,  and  remained  in  Union,  and  limits  himself  to  this  position.    The 

bondage,  as  before,  under  the  State- laws. .  The  opposition    to   the  Administration   protested 

number  in  these  States  was,  by  the  census  of  against  it.  (See  ui\,der  the  several  States.)    The 

1860. 705,116.    Besides  the  States  thus  exempt-  friends  of  the  Administration,  known  as  Union 

ed  from  the  application  of  the  proclamation  men,  approved  of  it  as  a  war  measure,  and  a' 

there  were  thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  resolution  to  this  effect  passed  the  Republican 

fifty-five  counties  in  Virginia  similarly  except-  State  convention  of  New  York.    The  friends  of 

ed.    In  the  thirteen  parishes  in  Louisiana  the  the  Administration,  known  as  unconditional 

number  of  the  slave?  was  87,812.    In  the  fifty-  Union  men,  not  only  warmly  approved  of  the 

five  counties  of  Virginia  there  were  89,883---  proclamation,  but  demanded  a  most  vigorous 

total  in  these  two  States,  127,144.    The  gross  enforcement  of  it,  by  every  method.    (See  un- 

number,  therefore,  which  the  proclamation  rec-  der  the  several  States.) 

ognized  as  slaves  was  882,259.     On  the  other  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  efforts  which 

hand,  the  slaves  in  the  following  States  are  de*  were  made  to  secure  the  advantages  of  th^ 

dared  to  be  free :  proclamation,  and  the  new  qgcstions  which 

Alabama. 485,080  srose  in  connection  with  thoSyeffort^.    The 

ArkaDsas 111,115  first  movement  was  to  bring  the  eolored  men 

JJorida ^i»J46  into  the  field  as  soldiers.   For  this  purpose  the 

MImwLVdY 436^631  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  authorizing 

North  (^rolioV.V.V/ //.V.V.V.V.V.V.   83l',059  *^«  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  volun- 

South  Carolina ; 402,406  teer  companies  of  artillery  and  corps  of  infantry 

Texas 182,566  which  might  include  persons  of  African  descent. 

„  ^                                    2  412  750  ^^  March  Gen.  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  Mia- 

®    '     '  sissippi  valley  to  organize  colored  regraients. 

The  slaves  declared  to  be  free  in  parts  of  (See  Abmt  of  tm&  UNrrKD  States.)    On  the 

States  in  rebellioa  are  as  follows  ^  27th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced  into 

In  Louisiana,  in  thirty-five  parishes,  248,914  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  raise 

In  Virginia,  in  ninoty-three  €onntie%  451,688  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  colored  volun- 

The  total  number  of  slaves  '^  ordered  and  de-  teers.    (See  page  268.)    The  impulse  thus  given 

dared  "  to  be  fi*ee  in  the  designated  States  and  by  the  Government  resulted  in  bringing  more 

parts  of  States  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  than  fifty  thousand  into  the  field  during  the 

8,108,197.  year.    On  the  81st  of  July  the  President  issued 

The  efficacy  of  the  proclamation  was  proba-  an  order  declaring  that  the  Government  would 

bly  very  imperfectly  manifested  during  1868.  give  the  same  protection  to  all  of  its  soldiers; 

On  the  one  hand,  it  did  not  appear  to  make  free  and  that  if  the  enemy  should  sell  or  enslave 

any  slave  by  its  own  operation  during  the  year,  any  one  because  of  his  color,  the  offence  should 

All  those  became  free  who  came  in  contact  with  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon  the.  enemy's 

the  armies  or  within  the  military  lines.    This  prisoners.    An  opinion  had  already  be^  given 

freedom  would  have  been,  obtained  equally  as  by  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Bates,  that  the 

well  without  the  existence  of  the  proclamation,  colored  xnan  was  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States 

for  all  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  forbidden  (eee  AmsrvAL  Otolop^sdia,   1862,  page  752) ; 

to  restore  fugitives  to  rebel  masters.    On  the  and  upon*  his  appearance  in  the  field  under 

other  hand  it  tended  to  awaken  a  great  sym-  arms,  it  was  insisted  by  many  that  he  should 

pathy  among  the  slaves  for  the  Union  cause,  possess  all  the  rights  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges 

which  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  certain  peculiar  to  that  citizenship.    He  should  become 

freedom  by  its  success  (see   Freedmen);  it  a  voter,  they  argued,  and  eligible  to  public 

presented  a  strong  stimulus  to  free  blacks  office.    A  few  went  still  further  and  advocated 

to  enter   the    army  and   fight  for    a   cause  an  entire  wiping  out  of  all  civU  and  social  dis- 

which  would  give    freedom  to   their  race ;  tinctions  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  and 

it  also   stimulated  the   unconditional  Union  an  establishment  of  all  the  intimate  relations 

men   in  Maryland,   Missouri  and   Louisiana,  which  exist  between  persons  of  one  and  the 

to  make  every  effort  to  change  the   consti-  same  race. 

tutions  of  the  former  States  so  as  to  secure  But  these  questions  were  generally  regarded 

immediate  emancipation.    (/S<$0Mabtlaxd,Mis-  as  of  little  miportance  compared  with   the 

soirsi  and  Louisiana.)    But  the  great  efficacy  greater  one  whieh  arose  relative  to  the  rela- 

of  the  proclamation  was  expected  to  become  tions  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Fed- 

apparent  at  a  future  day,  when  the  insurrec-  eral  Government,   and  which   involved   the 

tionary  States  should  be  recovered  to  the  Union,  statue  of  the  slave  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

In  short  it  made  emancipation  the  policy  of  the  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  emancipation  as  a 

Administration,  and  encouraged  the  friends  of  principle  and  a  policy  of  the  Government,  it 

that  great  cause  to  make  every  exertion  to  se-  nad  been  held  by  all  except  those  who  were 

cure  its  speedy  accomplishment.    But  it  must  looking  to  ultimate  emancipation,  that  it  waa 
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only  cecessarj  for  the  Southern  States,  in  good  their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance  nn* 
faith,  to  send  representativesto  Congress  where  der  the  constitntion  and  laws  of  their  respect- 
vacant  chairs  were  in  place  fSc  them,  to  restore  Ive  States,  was  set  aside.  Under  this  view 
the  States  to  their  original  position  in  the  the  doctrine  of  reconstruction  was  announced. 
Union.  But  now,  under  the  operation  of  tke  Some  held  that  by  the  act  of  secession  the 
principle  of  emancipation,  they  could  not  re-  States  had  eonunitted,  as  it  were,  political  sui- 
cover  their  position  as  slaye}iolding  States,  but  oide ;  others,  that  by  the  occapation  of  the 
must  appear  as  non-slaveholding  States.  The  States  by  the  Federal  forces,  they  were  reduced 
problem  thus  to  be  solved  was  to  accomplish  to  the  condition  of  conquered  provinces;  oth- 
the  re-appearance  of  the  slaveholding  insurrec-  era,  that  their  condition  would  be  similar  to 
tionary  States  in  the  Union,  with  the  shackles  that  of  the  territories ;  all,  however,  agreed 
of  their  slaves  knocked  off,  with  their  bond-  that  the  consent  of  the  United  States  was  neo- 
men  and  women  and  children  sent  forth  as  essary  to  their  re-assuming  their  positions  as 
free.  A  problem  of  this  magnitude  called  into  States,  and  that,  too,  upon  such  conditions  as 
exercise  for  its  solution  the  ablest  intellects  of  might  be  imposed — the  principal  one  of  which 
the  unconditional  Union  men,  or  emancipa-  of  course  would  be  that  davery  should  not  ex- 
tionists.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  ist  in  such  States.  It  was  contended  that  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  faith  of  the  nation  had  been  pledged  to  this 
conditions  of  Ihe  re-appearance  of  the  insur-  end,  by  the  fact  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of 
rectionary  St^es  in  the  Union,  and  be  able  to  the  war,  and  by  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
secure  their  re-appearance  upon  those  terms,  pation.  These  views  were  enforced  in  the 
To  accomplish  this  measure  involves  the  entire  public  Journals  aod  by  addresses,  without  much 
subingation  of  those  States,  the  extinction  of  reference  to  authority,  until  the  decision  of  the 
their  existing  Governments  and  the  creation  of  prize  cases  (claimants  of  the  Hiawatha,  &o.,  t». 
new  ones.  The  argument,  however,  upon  the  United  States,  &c.))  in  which  the  actual  status 
relations  of  the  insurrectionary  States  is  too  of  the  people  of  the  seceded  States  in  reference 
important  to  be  passed  over.  to  the  United  States  came  before  the  Supreme 
As  early  as  the  session  of  Congress  which  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  appeal  from  the 
commenced  in  December,  1861,  and  continued  District  Courts,  and  which  were  decided  March 
through  the  first  part  of  1862,  the  ground  was  9th.  This  ckcision  has  been  made  the  founda- 
taken  by  the  majority  of  that  body  uiat  slavery  tion  of  arguments  to  prove  that,  by  the  act  of 
wasjthe  cause  of  the  war.  They  reasoned  that  war,  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  seceded 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace  as  long  as  States  is  abrogated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
it  existed,  and  that  the  ftiture  interests  of  the  treaty  made  between  two  countries  in  time  of 
country  demanded  its  extermination.  In  the  peace  is  by  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  there- 
Border  States  this  end  could  be  accomplished,  fore  that  thof^e  States  have  lost  all  rights  which 
it  was  suggested,  by  inducing  the  Union  men  they  had  under  the  Constitution  before  seces- 
who  had  successfdlly  resisted  secession,  to  be-  sion,  and  are  in  a  position  to  be  reduced  to  con- 
come  emancipationists  either  immediate  or  quered  provinces  by  the  success  of  the  Federal 
gradual.  Gradual  emancipation  with  compen-  lorces.  (See  Cokobess,  U.  S.,  pages  260, 809, 311, 
sation  was  proposed  by  the  President  and  re-  812.)  Mr.  Whiting,  Solicitor  of  War  Dept.,  to 
jected  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  whose  opinion  great  weight  was  given,  not 
and  held  in  suspense  in  Missouri  in  order  to  only  on  account  of  his  position,  but  as  a  just 
ascertain  the  action  of  Congress  relative  to  an  tribute  to  his  acknowledged  ability,  presented 
appropriation  fbr  that  purpose.  (See  Anihtal  this  view  of  the  case  in  a  letter  to  the  Union 
CTCfLOPJtDiA,  1862,  Public  Documents.)  The  League  of  Philadelphia,  in  July; 
appropriation  failed  to  pass  Congress,  and  the  j^^^^^  ^f  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal  doc- 
aubiect  was  dropped.  Subsequent  proceedings  trine  of  recognising  the  existence,  in  the  Union,  of 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  all  the  Border  States  States  which  nave  %etn  declared  by  the  President's 
and  Louisiana.  The  doctrine  or"  contraband,"  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion.  For,  by  this  new  de- 
as  announced  by  Gen.  Butler,  had  been  followed  J?*  ^^^^t  enemy-this  new  Tersion  of  the  poisonous 
iv- *!,«  A^«:«  \.fi  4.\.  1  ««»^i- wwivn^vxA  stBte  rights  doctnne— the  secessionists  Will  be  able  to 
by  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  of  those  already  get  back  by  fraud  what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting, 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  whenever  they  came  vo  not  permit  them,  without  proper  safe^rds,  to  re- 
within  the  field  of  army  operations,  and  the  *o<°®  in  your  councils  in  the  benate  and  in  the  House 
emancipation  proclamation   declared   free  aU  the  power  which  their  treason  hw  sapped  fro^^^ 

■^^'^^^I^v.^iA  »r<,i»„^„  ».ui.:»  +-u^  : *:  Do  not  allow  old  States,  with  their  Constitutions 

persons  held  m  slaves  withm  the  insurrection-  .«„  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

ary  btates.     Uut  m  case  of  the  ultimate  sue-  Beware  of  entangling  yonrselTcs  with  the  technical 

cess  of  the  Federal  forces,  or  of  the  people  of  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  State  rights;  as  such  doc- 

the  Confederate  States  returrilng  to  their  alle-  *!?»«*  a^™**?  hy  necMsary  implication,  the  operation 

glance  to  the  Unit^  States,  .nder  the  opnrtU  V.^^J^'o^uA  fou^^r"^'  ""^'^"**"'' 

tution  and  laws  of  their  respective  States  at  The  solution  of  all  our  difficulty  resto  in  the  enforce- 

the  time  of  secession,  the  slaves  not  within  the  ment,  against  our  public  enemy,  of  our  belligerent 

lines  of  the  army,  or  which  had  belonged  to  rights  of  civil  war. 

masters  who   had   not   sympathized  with  the  when  the  insurrcctjon  commenced  by  iUegal  acts  of 

.^Tv^ii:^^   ^ 1 J J     •     vf      1             1        *!.  secession,  and  by  certain  exhibitions  of  force  against 

rebeUion,  wonld  remamm  bondage  unless  the  the  Government:  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun&v,  it 

aoctrme  that  those  m  rebeUion  could  lay  down  was  supposed  that  the  insurgents  might  be  qu«Ued 
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and  peace  restored  without  reqnirinff  a  large  militaTj 
foroe,  aad  without  ioToWing  those  woo  did  not  aotive- 
\j  participate  in  overt  acts  of  treason.  Hence  the  Gof- 
emment,  rel/injg  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  confident  m  its  strength,  exhibited  a  generous 
forbearance  toward  the  insurrectionists. 

Whep.  at  last,  soTenty-five  thousand  of  the  militia 
were  called  out,  the  President  still  relied  upon  the 
Union  sentiments  of  the  South':  still  announced  the  in- 
tention  not  to  interfere  with  loyal  men ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  regard  their  rights  as  still  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.  The  action  of  Congress 
was  in  accordance  with  this  policy.  The  war  waged 
by  this  Ctovernment  was  then  a  personal  war,  a  war 
against  rebels ;  a  war  prosecuted  in  the  hope  and  beli^ 
that  the  body  of  the  people  were  still  friendly  to  the 
Union,  who,  temporarily  orerbor|e,  would  soon  right 
themselves  br  the  aid  of  the  arm^.  Uence  Congress 
declared,  ana  the  President  proclaimed,  that  it  was  not 
their  object  to  injure  loyal  men ;  to  interfere  with  their 
rifi|hts  or  their  domestic  institutions. 

This  position  of  the  GoYemment  toward  the  rebel- 
lious States  was  just,  forbearing,  and  maniantmous, 
while  the  citizens  thereof  were  senerally  loyal.  But 
the  revolution  swept  onward.  The  entire  circle  of  the 
Southern  States  abandoned  the  Union,  and  carried 
with  them  all  the  Border  States  which  they  could  in- 
fluence or  control. 

HavinKset  up  a  new  Gtovemment  for  themselves; 
having  declarea  war  against  us :  having  sought  foreign 
alliances;  having  passed  acts  or  non- intercourse;  hav- 
ing seized  public  property  and  made  attempts  to  in- 
Yf^e  States  which  refused  to  serve  their  causey  having 
raised  and  maintained  large  srmies  and  an  mcipient 
navy ;  assuming^,  in  all  respects,  to  act  as  an  independ- 
ent, hostile  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States — 
claiming  belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  people 
alone  could  claim  them,  and  offering  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties of  alliance  with  foreign  countries,  and  treaties  of 
peace  with  oursf — under  these  circumstances  they 
were  no  looeer  merely  insurgents  and  rebels,  but  be- 
came a  belugerent  public  enemy.  The  war  was  no 
longer  asainst  "certain  persons"  in  the  rebeMous 
States.  It  became  a  territorial  war — that  is  to  say,  a 
war  by  all  persons  situated  in  the  belligerent  territory 
against  the  United  States* 

If  we  were  in  a  war  with  England,  every  English- 
man would  become  a  public  enemy,  irrespective  of  his 
personal  feelings  toward  America.  However  friendly 
ne  mteht  be  toward  America,  his  ships  on  the  sea 
would  he  liable  to  capture ;  himself  would  be  liable  to 
Ife  killed  in  battle,  or  his  property  situated  in  this 
country  would  be  subject  to  confiscation. 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  whenever 
two  nations  are  at  war,  every  subject  of  one  belliger- 
ent nation  is  a  public  enemy  of  the  other. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  friend  and  at  the 
same  time  a  public  enemy  to  the  United  States.  The 
law  of  war  defines  international  relations. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  became  a  territorial 
war,  every  citizen  residing  in  the  belligerent  districts 
became  a  public  enemy,  irrespective  of  his  private 
sentiments,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  friendly  or  hos- 
tile, unionist  or  secessionist:  guilty  or  innocent 

As  pnblic  enemies  the  belligerents  have  claimed  to 
be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  admit- 
ting our  right  to  hang  them  as  murderers  and  pirates. 
As  public  enemies  thejr  claim  the  risht  to  make  war 
upon  us,  in  plain  violation  of  many  or  the  obligations 
they  would  have  admitted  if  they  acknowledged  the  ob- 
ligations or  claimed  the  protection  of  our  Constitution. 

If  they  had  claimed  any  State  rights  under  our  Con- 
stitution, they  would  not  have  violated  everyone  of 
the  provisions  thereof,  limiting  the  powers  of  States. 
Asserting  no  such  rights,  they  claim  immunity  from 
all  obligations  as  States,  or  as  people— to  this  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  United  States. 

7wo  questions  most  be  considered :  Isi  When  did 
the  rebellion  become  a  territorial, civil  war?  2d.  What 
are  the  rights  of  ths  enemy  under  the  laws  of  war  ? 

The  first  question  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Hia- 
watha, decided  on  the  9th  of  March,  1868.  In  that 
case,  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  citi- 
sen  of  the  Union,  the  members  of  the  court  differed 
in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  war  became  terri- 
torial. The  majority  decided  that  when  the  fact  of 
Sineral  hostilities  existed,  the  war  was  territorial,  and 
e  Supreme  Court  was  bound  to  take  judicial  cogni- 
sance thereofl  The  minority  argued  that  Congress 
alone  had  power  to  recog^nize  the  existence  of  war: 
and  they  contended  that  it  wss  not  until  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  July  ISth,  1861,  oommonlv  called  the  Kon-- 
Xntervention  Act,  that  a  state  of  civil,  territorial  war 
was  legjitimatelv  recognized.  All  the  judees  a^e  in 
the  position  "  tnat  since  July  18th,  1861,  there  has  ex- 
istea  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederatd 
States  a  civil,  territorial  war.  That  since  that  time 
the  United  States  have  foil,  belligerent  rijgfato  against 
all  persons  residing  in  the  districte  declared  by  the 
President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion." 

That  the  laws  of  war,  **  whether  that  war  be  civil 
or  inUr  getU^j  convert  every  citizen  of  the  hostile 
States  into  a  public  enemy,  and  treat  him  according- 
ly, whiutever  may  have  been  his  previous  conduct." 

That  all  the  righto  derived  from  the  laws  of  war, 
may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and  constitutionally 
exercised  against  all  the  citizens  of  the  districts  in  re- 
bellion. 

Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  bv  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  ascertein  what  are  the  le- 
gal or  constitutional  riehte  of  public  enemies,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  belligerent 
law  or  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  war  are  steted  in  the  dissenting 
opinion,  in  the  case  above  mentioned. 

A  stete  of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the  most  sol- 
emn treaties  between  nations.  It  terminates  all  obli- 
gations in  the  nature  of  compacte  or  contracts,  at  the 
option  of  the  party  obligated  thereby.  It  destroys  all 
claims  of  one  oelligerent  upon  the  other,  except  those 
which  may  be  sanctioned  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  A 
civil,  territorial  war  has  the  same  effect,  excepting, 
only,  that  the  sovereign  may  treat  the  rebels  as  sub- 
jects as  well  as  bellij;erettts. 

Hence,  civil  war,  in  which  the  belligerents  have  be- 
come territorial  enemies,  instantly  annuls  all  rights  or 
claims  of  public  enemies  against  the  United  Stotes, 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws,  whether  that  Constitu- 
tion be  called  a  compact,  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and 
whether  the  parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  or  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  indi- 
Tiauals. 

Any  other  result  would  be  as  incomprehensible  as  it 
would  be  mischievous.  A  public  enemy  cannot,  law- 
fully, claim  the  right  of  entering  Congress,  and  voting 
down  the  measures  taken  to  ibbdue  him. 

Why  not?  Because  he  is  a  public  enemy;  becanse, 
by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has  annulled  and  lost 
bis  rights  in  the  Government,  and  can  never  regain 
them,  except  by  our  consent 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union  have, 
by  becoming  public  enemies,  surrendered  and  annulled 
their  former  rights,  the  question  arises,  can  they  re- 
cover them  ?  Such  righto  cannot  be  regained  by  rea- 
son of  their  having  ceased  to  fight.  The  character  of 
a  public  enemy  having  once  been  stamped  upon  them 
by  the  laws  of  war,  remains  fixed  until  it  shall  have 
been,  by  our  consent,  removed. 

To  stop  fighting  does  not  make  them  cease  to  be 
public  enemies,  because  they  may  have  laid  down  their 
arms  for  want  of  powder,  not  for  want  of  will.  Peace 
does  not  restore  toe  noble  dead  who  haVe  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  treason.  Kor  does  it  revive  the  rights  once 
extinguished  by  civil,  territorial  war.  The  land  of  the 
Union  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  riehto  of  individual  ownership.  Each  person 
inhabiting  those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by 
the  President's  proclamation  to  be  in  rel>ellion,  has  the 
right  to  what  belonffg  to  a  public  enemy,  and  no  more. 
He  can  have  no  right  to  take  any  part  m  Government. 
That  right  does  not  belong  to  au  enemy  of  the  country 
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while  he  is  waging  war  or  after  be  has  been  anbdoed.  Union  are  public  enemieB ;  not  the  disloyal  alone,  not 

A  pablic  enem J  baa  a  risht  to  participate  in  or  to  aa*  those  who  oare  taken  up  arms  alone,  but  all.    After 

sume  the  GoYomment  ot  the  United  States  onljr  when  statins  that  the  territory  *'  held  in  bostilitj  to  the 

he  has  conquered  the  United  States.    We  find  in  this  United  States  has  a  defined  bonndarjr,"*  the  court  adds : 

well  settledf  doctrine  of  belligerent  law,  the  solution  of  The  decision  of  our  highest  legal  tribunal  is,  that 

all  <}uestions  in  relation  to  State  rights.    After  the  in-  these  men,  without  distinction  as  to  indiridual  loyaltj' 

habitants  of  a  district  have  become  public  enemies^  or  disloyalty,  have,  in  law,  the  same  rights,  and  the 

they  have  no  rights,  either  State  or  personal,  against  same  rights  only,  as  alien  enemies  invadiuff  the  United 

the  United  States.    They  are  belligerents  only,  and  States.    Men  cannot,  by  their  own  act,  r^ease  tbem- 

haye  left  to  them  only  bellig^nt  riiots.  selves  from  constitutional  obligations;  but  they  can 

Suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  and  thev  do,  by  levying  war  agaiiist  the  Governmenty 
should  be  swept  off,  so  that  .solitude  should  reign  forfeit  their  constitutional  rights, 
tbroushout  its  borders,  unbroken  by  any  living  thing.  For  war  annuls. all  treaties,  all  conventions,  all  agree- 
woula  the  State  rights  of  South  Carolina  still  exist  aa  ments,  how  solemn  soever,  securing  privileges  or  pro- 
attached  to  the  land  itself?  teetion  to  a  hostile  party.  The  rights  of  war  alone  re- 
Can  there  be  a  sovereignty  without  a  people,  or  a  main.  By  civil  war  the  insurrectionists  lose  every 
State  without  inhabitants?  State  rights,  so  far  as  they  privilege,  every  prj^tection,  which  the  Constitution 
concern  the  Union,  are  the  riehts  orpersons,  as  mem-  affords  to  the  citizen.  We  act  npon  this  principle 
bers  of  a  State,  in  relation  to  uie  (General  Government;  everyday.  By  the  Constitution,  the  home  and  the 
and  when  the  person  has  become  a  public  enemy,  then  effects  of  the  citizen  are  inviolate  except  after  warrant 
he  loses  all  ri^nts  except  the  rights  of  war.  And  when  issued,  upon  probable  cause  and  under  oath,  specially 
all  the  inhabitants  have  (by  engaging  in  civil,  terri-  describing  the  premises.  Does  this  apply  to  the  house 
tonal  war)  become  public  enemies,  it  is  the  same,  in  of  a  rebd  in  an  insurrectionaiy  State?  The  ConsU- 
legal  effect  as  thougn  the  inhabitants  had  been  anni*  tution  declares  that  the  citizen  shall  not  be  deprived 
hilated.  So  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned,  civil  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
war  obliterates  all  lines  of  States  or  countries;  the  What  process  of  law  precedes  the  opening  of  a  battery 
only  lines  recognized  by  war  are  the  lines  which  sepa-  on  the  Confederate  ranks?  or  the  confinement  of  our 
rate  us  from  a  public  enemy.  prisoners  of  war  ?  or  the  appropriation  of  the  enemy's 

Among  the  war  measures  sancfioned  by  the  Presi-  ammunition  or  commissary  stores  ? 

dent,  to  which  h^-bas,  more  than  once,  pledged  his  sa-  When  we  make  and  ratify,  with  a  foreign  nation  in 

cred  honor,  and  which  Congress  has  enforced  by  sol-  time  of  peace,  a  treaty  granting  to  the  subjects  of  that 

emn  laws,  is  the  liberation  of  slaves.  The  Government  nation  certain  rights  and  immunities,  that  treaty  be- 

has  invited  them  to  share  the  danzers,  the  honftr,  and  comes  part  and  parcel  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 

the  advautaffes  of  sustaining  the  l^ion,  and  has  pledg-  as  much  so  as  the  Constitution  itself.    But  when  that 

ed  itself  to  Oie  world  for  their  litMedom.  nation  declares  war,  its  subjects  can  no  more  claim  one 

Whatever  disasters  may  befall  our  arms,  whatever  of  these  solemnly  granted  rights  and  immunities  than 
humiliations  may  be  in  store  for  us,  it  is  earnestly  ifthe  treaty  had  never  existed.    No  single  rule  of  in- 
hoped  that  we  may  be  saved  the  unfathomable  infamy  temationaflaw  is  better  established  than  this, 
of  Dreakin{^  the  nation's  faith  with  Europe,  and  with  But  under  that  rule  the  insurgents,  having  levied 
colored  citizens  and  slaves  in  the  Union.  war,  and  having  thus  become  public  enemies,  can  no 

Now  if  the  rebellious  States  shall  attempt  to  return  more  claim  any  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  once 

to  the  Union  with  Constitutions  guaranteeing  the  per-  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitution  than  an 

petuity  of  slavery ;  if  the  laws  or  those  Stat^  shall  be  aliep  enemy  can  claim  rights  under  a  treaty  ratified 

a^n  revived  and  put  in  force  against  free  blacks  and  during  peace,  but  cancell^on  the  day  his  government 

siaveSj  we  shall,  at  onoe^  have  reinstated  in  the  Union,  declarea  war. 

in  all  its  force  and  wickedness,  that  very  curse  which  Therefore,  by  a  rule  of  public  law,  applicable  in  all 

has  brqpijht  on  the  war  and  all  its  terrible  train  of  suf-  wars,  and  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  the  constant 

ferings.    The  war  is  foueht  by  slaveholders  for  the  usage  of  every  civilized  nation,  no  inhabitant  of  the  in- 

perpetuity  of  slavery.    Shall  we  hand  over  to  them,  surrectionary  territory  has  a  constitutional  right  to  elect 

at  tne  end  of  the  war,  Just  what  they  have  been  fight-  a  member  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  no 

ing  for  ?    Shall  all  our  blood  and  treasure  be  spuled  Senator  or  Representative  elected  by  these  insurrec- 

uselessly  on  the  ground?    Shall  the  country  not  pro-  tionists,  though  accordinff  to  the  forms  prescribed  l^ 

tect  itself  againat  the  evil  which  has  caused  all  our  the  Constitution,  can  leguly  fill  a  single  vacant  seat  in 

woes?    Will  you  breathe  new  life  into  the  strangled  our  congressional  halls, 

serpent,  when,  without  your  aid,  he  will  perish  ? .  Nor  is  the  leeal  aspect  of  the  case  one  whit  cbang^ 

If  ;^ou  concede  State Vights  to  your  enemies,  what  if  the  men  lay  &vrn  their  arms.    A  treaty  made  during 

security  can  you  have  that  traitors  will  not  pass  State 

laws  which  will  render  the  position  of  the  blacks  in-  «  Thi,  boundary.  eariJor  defined  by  the  respective  acts  of ««. 

tolerable;  or  reduce  them  all  to  slavery?  oession,  was  ofllcially  declared  by  proclanmilop.  of  ibe  Presl- 

Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory  to  form  dent,  issned  under  date  of  July  Ist.  1S62.    TtiiR  was  dona  in 

themselves  into  States,  only  by  adopting  Constitutions  acoordanoa  with  a  requisition  contained  in  the  second  sectioc 

such  as  will  forever  remove  all  cause  of  collision  with  of  "  •«'  *>'  Cong^es^,  approved  Jane  7th  )862.    The  list  In- 

the  United  States,  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or  5^^"  *Jl!^"  i'*4K'.i™  vil^^^ 

«.o,««:».,<>,  n«:i4*.*J«»vl«».«...«^4.  J5-—  *u^\.^^ «-«^  i:-  uoes  not  incinde  western  Virginia,  nor  Maryland,  nor  K.en- 

cominue  military  government  over  the  a)nquered  dia-  ^^    ^^^  Missoart    Nothing  hero  said,  tbeWore,  applies  to 

triot  until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient  number  the  oonstitntional  right*  of  the  tnhabltente  of  any  of  these 

of  loval  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  government,  Btates    To  a  proper  nnderstendlng  of  the  legal  points  In- 

which,  by  gniaranteeing  freedom  to  all,  shall  be  in  ao-  volved,  It  is  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  which  States  ora^ 

oordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  1"  the  eye  of  the  law,  insurrectionary,  and  which  are  not 

United  States.  ^^^  persons  residing  within  this  territory,  wliuse  property 

may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  bortile  power,  vn, 

The  same  position  was  assumed  by  Robert  l"  this  contest,  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  though  not 

Dde  Owen,  ia  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  |i;;^Si>by«b;.iJr..ili'n^"r.b:f.h;^.S.S2,? 

subject    of  the  representation   of  the   seceded  Jnstice  cannot  be  kept  open,  cIvIl  war  exists;  and  h<iaiUittea 

States  in  Congress,  dated  Augnst  27th :  »"»f  *»•  pnieecuted  on  the  same  footinK  as  if  those  op- 

,u  c./^.o        w   5  v.«K»,  x»»i/«     **   ft^xAov  ««it.u.  posing  the  Govemment  were  foreign  eni^mies  Invading  the 

Who  are  constitutionally  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  l»nd.     •     ♦    •     Whether  property  be  liable  to  capture  as 

^i^{f^«                                  ''  enemy>  property,  does  not,  in  any  manner,  depend  upon  tba 

The "  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  by  a  unanimous  P«"^"*'  allegiance  of  the  owner.t 

yote,  that  since  the  pMsaae  of  a  law  (sometimes  called  •    +cialmants  of  Brilliant  etc,  versos  United  States.    uStek 

the  "  non-mtercourse  law^'),  approved  July  13th,  1861,  term,  1868.    Opinion  by  Grter  J.  Anier,  Law  BegUter,  April, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  portions  of  the  - 1568^  pp.  884  to  844 
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petoe  and  eaneelled  bj  war,  does  not  rertre  with  the 
cesaation  of  hoatilitiea.  The  matter  is  then  aa  com- 
pletely open  to  negotiation  as  if  no  treaty  had  e?er 
oeen  made.  A  treaty  in  the  aame  words,  or  with  en- 
tirely different  conditions,  mar  be  made,  but  it  is  a 
new  treaty,  and  whether  it  ahali  be  made,  or  shall  not 
be  made,  is  a  matter  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Any  rule  of  law  in  oontrayention  of  this  would  be 
an  absurdity  too  flsffrant  even  to  merit  discussion. 
Does  the  insurgent  who  appeals  to  the  wager  of  battle 
risk  nothing  f  Is  he  to  he  secure  and  successftil, 
whatever  betide?  If  he  conquer,  is  ererythins  to  be 
under  his  control  ?  And  if  be  be  yanquished,  is  he 
still  to  retain  each  right'  and  privilege  wbfbh  he  ever 
possessed?  Who,  under  such  a  State  of  things,  so 
safe  and  prosperous  as  a  rebel  ? 

In  virtue,  tnen,  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  best  estab- 
lished rules  of  international  law,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  insurgent  States,  whether  in  arms  or  after  sob- 
mission,  have  no  constitutional  right  whatever  to  add. 
by  election,  one  member  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Assuming,  what  seems  probable,  that  we  shall  re- 
main victors  in  this  war,  suffer  me,  in  conclusion, 
briefly  to  group  together  the  main  positions  that  have 
been  advanced. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  insorrectionair  States  have, 
at  present,  no  constitutional  right  to  elect  a  member 
to  Clongress. 

We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  non-insurrectionary 
States,  may,  by  law,  restore  to  them  that  right ;  and 
with  us  it  rests  to  decide  upon  what  conditions  it  shall 
be  restored. 

The  preliminary  condition  ou^ht  to  be  some  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  the  emancipation  proclamation 
shall  never  be  repudiated,  and  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  shall  never  again,  in  any  part  of  the  insur- 
rectionary territory,  be  revived. 

Our  own  national  faith,  alreadj  pledged  before  the 
world  to  three  millions  of  suffenng  neo{)le,  demands 
this.    The  law  of  nations  permits  ana  enjoins  it 

We  had  a  right,  by  that  law,  to  destroy  slave*prop- 
ertr  belonging  to  a  public  enemy.  It  was  a  nstional 
duty  to  destroy  property  so  dangerous,  in  order  to 
render  the  enemy  '*  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with 
the  same  ease  in  future. 

We  offend  against  no  principle  of  humanity  in  de- 
stroying this  property^  in  other  words,  in  cancelling 
]ife*lonc  claims  to  service  or  labor.  The  inhumanity 
would  have  been  to  refrain  from  cancelling  them. 

Nor  do  we  actually  harm  the  slave-claimant  by  can- 
celling his  claims.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  socially  and  pecuniarily,  to  be  without 
them.  Are  we  impertinently  interfering  with  his  bus- 
iness—arrogantly and  improperly  assuming  to  judge 
what  is  best  for  him—when  we  determine  this?  Not 
at  all.  The  business  is  emphaticalhr  our  own ;  for  it 
intimately  concerns  our  national  safety.  In  deciding 
it  as  we  see  fit,  there  is  neither  improprie^  nor  arro- 
gance, but  proper  precaution  and  prudent  foresight 
if  he  had  refVained  from  levying  war  against  his  Gov* 
emment  he  would  have  haa  the  undoubted  right  to 
judge  and  to  act  in  this  affair.  As  it  is.  he  has  lost 
it ;  and  we  have  now  the  right  and  the  power  to  de- 
cide the  matter*;  not  he. 

Before  the  vacant  chairs  in  Gong^ss  are  filled,  let 
us  make  the  decision.  Failing  in  this  high  duty,  we 
sacrifice  at  ouce  the  publie  honor  and  the  public  safety. 

While  these  views  were  cheerfblly  embraced 
and  earnestly  defended  by  the  more  earnest 
emancipationists  or  nnconditional  Union  men, 
they  were  attacked  by  others  who  contended 
that  the  comrlusions  were  not  fairly  drawn  from 
the  decision  of  the  conrt.  J.  J.  Combes,  Esq., 
of  Washington,  reviewing  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Whiting  as  deduced  from  that  decision,  says : 


What  the  leaned  jadjfb  delireriog  the  opinion  of  the 
oourt  did  say  on  this  point  was  in  these  words : 

It  [the  rebellion]  is  no  loose,  QDomnfsed  insurreetlon, 
having  no  d^flnlta  boundary  or  poueaslon.  It  has  a  bound- 
sry  marked  by  lines  of  bayoneta,  and  which  can  be  crossed 
ooly  by  force.  Bouth  of  thU  line  is  enemies^  territory,  be- 
oaase  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  poiaenion  by  an  organized, 
hostile,  and  belligerent  power.  All  persons  residing  within 
this  territory,  whose  property  may  So  nsed  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  hostile  power,  are,  in  this  eontest,  liable  to 
be  treated  as  enemies,  thongh  not  foreigners. 

To  understand  the  force  and  effect  of  this  language, 
St  is  necessary  to  know  what  questions  were  before  the  ' 
court.  In  the  language  of  the  court,  they  were  as  follows : 

Ist  Had  the  President  a  right  to  Institute  a  blockade  of 
ports  in  possession  of  persons  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  Government  on  the  principles  of  International  law,  as 
known  and  acknowledged  among  civilized  States  ? 

8d.  Wastheproporty  of  persons  domiciled  and  residing 
within  these  States  a  proper  sotjject  of  capture  on  the  sea  as 
**  enemies*  ^  proper^? 

These  were  the  questions  and  the  only  questions 
decided.  The  learned  judge  delivering  toe  decision 
in  support  of  it  reasoned  uus :  When  a  civil  war  be> 
comes  territorial,  the  Goyemment  may  enforce  certain 
belligerent  rights  against  the  territory,  to  crij>ple  the' 
resources  of  the  enemy,  by  acts  which  are  territorial  in 
their  operation  andeffect,  among  which  is  the  right  of 
blockade.  As  to  tne  enforcement  of  such  rights,  **  all 
persons  residing  within  the  hostile  territory^  are  "  li- 
able to  be  treated  as  enemies,"  because  **  thetr  property 
may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  hostile 
power."  The  learned  judge  might  have  given  another 
reason  why  they  are  liable  to  be  so  treated,  that  is  to 
say,  because,  in  resorting  to  belligerent  acts  which  are 
territorial  in  their  operation  and  effects,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  between  friends  and  fo^s  in  the 
territory  assailed.  Loyal  persons  residing  in  the  hostile 
territory  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies — not  be- 
cause they  are  such  in  fact  or  in  law,  but  because  bel- 
ligerent acts  against  the  territory  necessarily  operate 
n{>on  all  the  inhabitants  alike.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
misfortunes  incident  to  their  unhappy  situation  and 
surroundings. 

-  It  is  impossible  that  the  court  could  have  intended 
to  affirm  any  such  principle  as  the  learned  writer  de- 
duces from  their  decision.  If  his  deduction  is  leg;iti- 
mate,  it  puts  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  judges  in  the  ridic- 
ulous position  of  deciding  that  he  himself  was  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Government  whose  highest  judicial  func- 
tions he  was  then  administering.*  Two  of  the  Su- 
preme Judges  are  citizens  and  in  law  residents  of  re- 
volting States.  One  of  them  lives  in  a  State  [Tennes- 
see] excepted  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  of 
January  Ist,  1868 ;  and  the  writer  seems  to  entertain 
the  oninioo  that  somehow  or  other  this  would  save  him 
fi*om  Decoming  a  public  enemj— or,  rather,  would  take 
him  out  of  that  category  which,  according  to  hia  the- 
ory, he  certainly  must  liave  been  in  prior  to  the  pro- 
clamation. But  the  other  has  no  such  chance  of  escape. 
No  portion  df  his  State  [Georgia]  is  excepted  by  the 
proclamation.  It  is  probably  true  that  he  has  not  been 
personally  within  the  limits  of  that  State  since  the  re- 
bellion broke  out;  but  he  has  never  renounced  his 
citizenship,  nor  abandoned  his  residence  there.  He  is 
in  the  condition  of  thousands  of  loyal  refugees,  who 
have  temporarily  fled  from  the  rebeHious  territory,  in- 
tending to  return  to  their  estates  and  homes  as  soon 
as  the  rebellion  is  put  down.  They  are  atill  in  law 
citizens  and  residents  of  their  respective  States.  No 
principle  of  law  is  better  settled  than  that  a  man  does 
not  lose  his  residence  by  leaving  it  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  with  the  intention  to  return  when  that  tem- 
porary purpose  is  accomplished,  even  though  he  may 
remain  abeenf  A)r  years.  So  long  as  the  antmiu  rever' 
tendi  exists,  his  legal  dnmicil  remains  unchanged.  The 
loyal  citizen  of  a  rebellious  State,  who,  being  absent 
from  the  rebellious  territory  when  the  war  broke  out, 
has  remained  away  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 

hia  home  when  the  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed,  is  in 

■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  i"<^i « 

*  Judges  Wayne  of  Oeorgia,  and  Cation  of  Teaaoaseeb 
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DO  different  oondition  from  the  loTsl  refu^  wholes  duties  on  the  goods,  took  a  bond  Irom  the  defendsnt 

fled  and  remained  away  from  his  nome  with  the  same  as  seouri^  for  their  payment,  and  it  was  in  order  to 

intention ;  and  neither  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  enforee  the  payment  of  these  duties  that  the  action 

anj  better  condition  than  the  loyal  citizen  who  has  re-  was  brooffht  by  the  GoTemment  againat  Bice.    The 

mained  at  home  became  he  oonid  not  get  away.  They  decision  of  the  court  in  the  premises  was  MB  follows : 

are  aU  in  the  same  boa^    If  one  has  lost  his  poUUeal  ^^„  ^^^^  drtjumrtances  we  are  ill  of  opinion  that  the 

righte  m  the  Union  by  becommg  a  public  enemy  to  his  daim  for  datlM  cannot  be  sustained.    By  i\£  eonqnest  and 

Government,  all  have.  military  oceopatlon  of  Castine,  the  enemy  aoooirBd  that  firm 

Thft  Hinnnoflinn  wma  nnnfmTiA^  in  th(s  nnlilm  possession  wUclr  enabled  Mm  to  ezerdas  the  ftattMt  riRhts 

ine  aisonssion  was  oonunnea  m  ine  puDuo  5f;;overeignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Unit- 
Journals  of  the  day,  and  the  positions  taken,  ed  states  over  the  territory  was  of  cooxBe  saspesded,  and 

attacked  with  much  warmth.    The  "National  i^l*^'  fl}i.^}i''i^J}^J!fJ^''^L^'il^^ 

T   .  IV               )i  •                       .•                    au          *  enfoToed  there,  or  be  ODligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who 

intelligencer/'  m  COmmentmg  upon  the  sub-  mnained  and  submitted  to  the  eonquerors.    By  the  sur- 

ject,  after  stating  the  positions  and  deductions  wnder  the  tohabtUnts  passed  under  a  temporary  allegUnoe 

ftf  \rr  WKiHn<»  oava  •  *•  the  Brltfeh  Oovemment,  and  were  boand  by  such  laws, 

01  Jiir.  W  niong,  says  .  no4  ^^li  onlj,  as  it  chose  to  recocnise  and  impose.    From 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  purport  and  scope  of  the  nature  of  the  ease  no  other  Uws  oould  be  obligatoty 
this  reasoning  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  question  ^P^^  them,  for  where  there  is  no  protection,  or  aUedanoe, 
before  the  coSrt,  arising  under  "public  law  as  regards  ^LMKlfiSSf'  h?3^J  Tk?*  ilfiS^'L V**'**"*^!-^?""* 
captures  on  thejcean,'''and  js  if'exp-jssly  to  ex! lude  ^Teot^l^^^S^^^^d^i^eTa'^tt  a^3^.  iT- 
any  such  generahzatmns  as  thc»e  sophisUcally  drawn  ported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  u^Mt  to  snoh  dnUes 
from  their  langna^byMr.Whitmff,  the  majonty  of  the  only  as  the  British  Oovenmient  cbeee  to  require.  Baek 
court  proceeded  mimediately  to  add,  in  a  passage  not  ffoods  were  In  no  correct  sense  imported  into  the  United 
cited  by  Mr.  Solicitor  Whiting  (for  it  would  cut  up  his  States.  The  subsequent  evacuation  by  the  enemy,  and  re- 
dogma  by  the  roots),  the  foltowmg  Umitations  of  the  enrnpUon  ofauthorlty  by  the  United  BtoteMid  not,  and  could 
doctrine  propounded   under  cover  of  the  technical  5«t^hange  the  charwtor  of  the  previous  transMHons.   The 

mcanin  Jnd V-t  of  the  torm  "enemies'  property/'  SffrthTJT'Yhl'^^s  JTISS^'iflSffiX" 

employed  mprue  cases:                «  when  imported,  or  not  at  alL    That  they  ara  not  so  liable  at 

But  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  term  **  enemies*  prop-  the  time  of  importation  Is  dear  Ihun  what  has  been  alrsady 

erty,"  we  will  be  led  into  error  if  we  refer  to  Fleta  aodXord  stated :  and  when,  upon  the  retam  of  peaoe,  the Jurlsdictioa 

Coke  for  their  definition  of  the  word  "enemy.**    It  is  a  of  the  United  States  was  resumed,  they  were  In  the  same  pre- 

tochntcal  phrase  peculiar  to  prize  courts,  and  depends  upon  dJcament  as  they  would  luive  been  if  Csstino  had  been  a  for- 

prlnciplcs  of  publio  ss  distinguished  fh>m  common  htw.  eign  tenitonr,  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States,  and  the 

Whether  property  be  liable  to  capture  as  enemies*  property  goods  had  been  previously  Imported  there.    In  the  btter 

does  not  In  any  manner  depend  on  the  personal  allegiaoce  case  there  would  hte  no  pretence  to  say  that  Amerlean  duttes 

of  the  owner.  **  It  is  illegal  traffic  that  stemps  it  as  enemies*  could  be  demanded ;  and,  upon  principles  of  public  or  muni- 

property.**    •"  It  Is  of  no  eonaeouenoe  whether  it  belongs  to  dpal  kw,  the  eases  are  not  distiagulsbable. 

nn  ally  or  a  cltiien  (8  Cranch,  SMX  the  owner  pr^  haovice  Now,  suppose  thero  hsd  been  some  pondit  living  in 

^.S'^nV^X^Mf  Jl^^  «  wln*^;.  I^J^^^.?I  in®  «>«  J^  1819(when  this  case  wss  deaded),  who  wss 
M»il  of  the  hustiie  terrltoxy,  as  well  as  other  property  en-  _  _  |JL,_^j  ;«  iL^  Iai»  ••  u.  GaI:«:#a.  xxruuiL*,  nrk^ 
ga-cd  !n  the  commerce  of  thi  hostile  power,  as  iouroes  of  ito  ?  learned  ra  the  law  as  Mr.  SoUc^  WhiUng.  Who 
wealth  and  strength,  are  always  regarded  as  legitimate  d<)es  not  see  that  be  would  have  educed  from  this  de- 
prize,  without  regard  to  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  and  much  eision  tiie  marvelloiis  conclusion  that  the  people  of  the 
more  Sit  if  he  reside  and  trade  within  their  territory.  (See  town  of  Castine,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  bypassing  an* 
Upton,  chap.  8.)  Tbatflnishestheezaminationof  these  two  der  temporary  allegianee  to  the  British  (iovanment 
general  questions.  It  remains  to  apply  these  conclusions,  (,,  the  Anthem  people  have  passed  under  temponuy 
SllmtSZ»^X%'i'2S?h  ^*'*"*  "*  ^  reference  to  the  )x\t«i%n^  to  the  ^Vping  autEori^^of  Gen.  Jefeiaoa 
clrcumatancespeculUrtoeach.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  H^  Irfeited  ill  their  righto  ss 
This  decision  of  the  court,  it  will  be  seen,  goes  citisens  of  the  United  States  as  henceforth  to  hare 
simply  to  the  extent  of  declanng  that  by  the  armed  none  save  «  such  as  the  Federal  Government  might 


^ ^ „   ,„jugh  to  pro- 

tion,  under  admiralty  law,  of  "  property  that  may  be  pound  any  such  preposterous  doctrine,  because  then 
used  to  incrttise  the  resources  of  the  hostile  power."  nobody  had  any  motive  to  pervert  a  decision  which 
The  decision  has  this  extent  and  no  more.  Nor  is  the  carried  ito  meaning  on  ite  &ce.  It  was  then  seen, 
doctrioenew,  though  it  seems  to  be  new  to  Mr.  Whit-  ^  indeed  the  court  state  in  mining  their  deei- 
ing,  because  of  the  novel  use  he  has  made  of  it  The  gj^Q^  yjut «  npon  the  return  of  peaoe  the  jurisdiction 
same  doctrine,  as  we  understand,  was  put  forth  by  the  of  the  United  States  was  reassnmed,"  and  th^  all  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  cose  of  the  United  States  m.  Rice  righto  of  the  people  and  duties  of  the  National  Govern- 
ed Wheaton,  p.  246),  in  which  the  court  declared  that  meat  reverted  to  the  states  ouo  anU  htUwm.  And  all 
"  by  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  a  portion  men  wonld  see  the  same  truth  with  equal  clearness  as 
of  the  territor/  of  the  United  States  by  a  public  enemy,  regards  the  temporary  domination  ot  the  inaargento 
that  portion  is  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  country,  so  far  in  ^  portion  of  the  country,  if  some  did  not  suppose 
as  regards  our  revenue  laws."  The  circumstances  that  a  contrary  theory  would  give  them  a  right  to  alBx 
under  which  tiie  case  arose,  it  will  be  remembered,  unconstitutional  torma  and  oonditioos  to  what  they 
were  as  follows:                        .,  «    ,.      .   .^   «.  .  caU  "  the  readmission  of  the  revolted  States." 

On  the  Ist  day  of  September,!  814,  Castine,in  the  Stete  tt  «    tn»      •      n 

of  Maine,  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  remained  in        Judge  Bpragne,  of  the  U.S.  District  Ooart 

the  exclusive  possession  of  the  enemy  until  after  the  at  Boston,  thus  spoke  of  the  error  of  drawing 

rotification  of  the  troay  of  peace  in  February,  1815.  political  conclusions  from  the  decisions  of  the 

During  this  period  the  British  Government  exercised  ^  .,  .  .      j_..     |. 

all  civil  and  mihtary  authority  over  tiie  pUce,  and  cs-  ^^^^  ^^  admiralty : 

tablisbed  a  customhouse,  and  admitted  goods  to  be  im-  An  objection  to  the  prize  decisions  of  the  District 
ported  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  itself,  Court  has  arisen  from  an  apprehension  of  radical  conso- 
and  among  others  admitted  the  coods  upon  which  du-  quences.  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  Govem- 
ties  were  subsequently  demanded  (after  the  resumption  ment  have  the  righto  of  a  bellifferent,  then,  after  the  ro- 
of the  national  auUiority)  by  the  United  States  an-  beUion  is  suppressed,  it  will  nave  the  righte  of  con- 
thoritics  in  the  case  brought  before  the  court  These  quest ;  that  a  Stote  and  iU  inhabitonto  may  be  perma- 
goods  remained  at  Castine  until  after  the  town  was  nentlydivestedof  all  political  privileges,  and  treated  as 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and,  upon  the  reestablish-  foreign  territory  acquired  by  force  of  arms.  This  is 
ment  there  of  the  United  Stotes  Government,  the  col-  an  error — a  grave  and  dangerous  error, 
lector  of  the  customs,  claiming  a  right  to  United  Stotes        Conquest    of    a  foreign   country  gives    absoltttd 
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a&d  vnlimitod  iordrdgn  rigfaia.    Bot  no  nation  erer  The  most  important  questions  in  the  foreign 
makes  such  a  <»oquest  of  itf  own  territory.    If  a  boa-  relations  of  the  country  arose  with  Great  Brit- 
tle power,  either  from  without  or  within  a  nation,  .         /n-     BrPT^vATin  noRiucflPoxnitvmt.'^ 
takes  poaseaaion  and  holds  absolute  dominion  over  any  ^  ^  i'^  I^iplomatio  UOBBESPONDKNOE.  ) 
portion  oflts  territory,  and  the  nation,  by  force  of  Intercourse  of  a  private  nature  was  allowed 
arms,  expels  or  oTerthrows  the  enemy,  and  sappreises  between  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
hosttUties,  it  acquires  no  new  title,  but  mereljr  regains  ^^n  States,  under  certain  ample  regulations,  as 
the  possession  of  which  it  had  been  temporarily  de-  foiio^a.                                     «-        o            -^ 
priced.    The  nation  acquires  no  new  sovereignty,  but  *""""«»• 

merely  the  power  to  maintain  its  previous  rights.  1.  No  tetter  must  exceed  one  page  of  a  letter  sheet, 

Another  objeetion  to  these  decisions  of  the  district  or  relate  to  any  other  than  purely  domestic  matters.    { 

courts  is  foonded  upon  the  apprehension  that  they  may  2.  Evenr  letter  must  be  signed  with  the  writer's; 

lead  to  orcountenanoe  cruel  and  impolitic  confiscations  name  in  full. 

of  private  property  found  on  land.  This  apprehension  8.  All  letters  must  be  sent  with  five  cente  post- 
is  unfounded.  No  such  consequences  can  legitimately  age  enclosed  if  to  go  to  Bichmond,  and  ten  cente  if  be- 
follow.    Those  decisions  undoubtedly  assert  that  the  yond. 

United  Stetes  have  the  righto  of  a  belligerent.  But  the  4.  All  letters  must  be  enclosed  to  the  commanding 

extentoftbose  righto  on  land,  or  the  manner  in  which  ffeneral  of  the  Department  of  Yirginia,  at  Fortress 

they  are  to  be  exercised,  was  not  discussed.    They  Monroe.    No  letter  sent  to  any  other  address  will  be 

were  not  even  adverted  to,  except  to  say  that  en-  forwarded, 

emy's  property  found  by  a  belKgerent  on  land,  within  ^t  intervals,  females    and    children    were 

b?2;S2r^brthrir£"5tt'r:Sud'b.°if  granted  pai^eslogoSonth,  under  certamrega. 

found  at  sea.    Tbis  distinction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  iations. 

to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  maritime  captures  is  not  It   was   asserted  that  the  Southern  States 

to  be  applied  to  seuures  on  land.  But  the  danger  upon  would    send    represeutatlves    to    the    session 

S'.^ai»:r'l£e%^*Slt^"S'.^rl^  *•'  Congress  commencing  in  December,  if  «n 

exercise  Of  belligerent  righto  by  mOitory  commanders  amnesty  was  granted  to  them;  and  a  corre- 

upon  militory  exigencies.    The  objection  really  arises  spondenoe  took  place  at  the  close  of  1862,  and 

from  fear  of  the  fegtslation  of  Congress.   It  is  appre-  was  first  published  in  September,  1863,  which 

hended  that  they  may  psss  sweg>ing  or  genersJi  acts  of  ^  important  as  showing  the  views  of  the  Gov- 

Sn'Tau'hiv^ebin^S?^  e^ment  at  that  time.    On  the  8th  of  Decern- 

real  and  personal,  which  have  not  been  seized  during  the  oer,  1862,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Frcs- 

war,  may  be  taken  and  confiscated  upon  cominff  with*  ident  by  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  which 

in  reach  of  the  Government,  after  hostilities  shafl  have  commenced  thus : 

ceased.    This,  as  wo  hava  seen,  would  not  be  the  ex-  t^    ^  o       n    *u   or^t.    #  v>.       u     i    *  t-          j 

ereise  of  belligerent  righto,  the  war  being  at  an  end.  .^^^^  Sib  :  On  the  26tb  of  November  ast  I  was  ad- 

Belligerent  coifiscatioSs  take  eflbct  only  upon  property  V^  ^y  an  authority  which  I  deemed  likehr  to  be  well 

of  wSch  possession  is  taken  during  the  war.^Ai  "^formed,  m  well  as  trustworthy  and  truthful,  that  the 

against  property  which  continues  undir  the  control  of  Southern  SUtes  wodd  send  repr««nteUves  to  the 

tKe  enemy  they  aw  wholly  inoperative.    If  possession  n«^*  ^?°«J?*'  provided  that  a  ?ull  and  general  am- 

be  acquirW  by  or  after  the  pe£e,  then  pravloos  legia-  f  ^^^^  ^^""^^  P«J>»>  ^^m  to  do  so.    No  guarantee  or 

Ution*may  tiie  effect,  but^TwiU  be  6y  the  right  of  *«5»»  ^"^  ^^  ft""'  other  than  the  amnesty  refer- 

Bovereignty,  not  as  an  act  of  war.     Under  despotic  '^^  *^ 

Kvemmento  the  power  of  municipal  confiscation  may  Mr.  Wood  then  states  that  he  sought  the 

unlimited,  but  under  our  Government,  the  right  of  |dd  of  influential  persons  to  procure  from  the 

U.JSS We  S.SSfi  »d  'wKtil  l!r.ft^  Goverument  permi«ion  for  a  corresiK,ndenc* 
the  war  as  it  was  before.  When  the  United  Stotes  ^  he  conducted  under  its  inspection,  to  devel- 
take  possession  of  any  rebel  district  thev  acquire  no  op  these  facts.  Being  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
new  title,  but  merely  vindicato  thai  whicb  previously  ing  this  aid,  he  directly  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln. 

existed,  and  are  to  do  only  what  is  neoMury  for  that  The  President  replied,  on  December  12th,  1862, 

Surpose.    Confiscations  of  property,  not  for  any  use  *"^  *  *^«o*^*«ui#  a^^ui^;^  vi*  x^wvuiv^^  x^ia*,  xwv«, 

la*  has  been  made  of  it,  which  go  not  against  an  of-  ^y^^S  * 


al  guilL  What  offences  shall  be  created  and  what  graph  above  quoted— 'Uhe  Boutbem  Stotes  would 
penalties  affixed,  must  be  left  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  send  representatives  to  the  next  Congress  " — ^to  be 
of  Congress  within  the  limi  to  prescribed  by  the  Consti-  substontially  the  same  as  that  "the  people  of  the 
tution.  Such  penal  enaotmento  have  no  connection  Southern  States  would  cease  resistonce,  and  would  re- 
whatever  with  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  enforcing  inau^orato,  submit  to,and  maintain  the  national  author- 
belligerent  righto  upon  property  captured  at  sea  during  ity  within  the  limito  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitu- 
the  war.  tion  of  the  United  Stotes,"  I  say  that  in  such  case  the 

In  January,  John  P.  Usher  was  appointed  J»r  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  S 

G««..«f«..«  ^<?  ♦t^  T«+««i«-4.^  ««««««^  -ltJ:  fl«,?*k  that  if  withm  a  reasonable  time  "afhll  and  general 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  Mr.  Smith,  amnesty  "  were  necessary  to  such  end,  it  would^not  be 

appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  withheld. 

Indiana.     The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communi- 

thus  composed  as  follows :  ?**,.*****» i'?™**'^^'^  P??™.*"?.  to  the  people  of  the 

'^  Southern  Stotes.    My  beuef  is  that  they  alreadv  know 

William  H.  SiWAiu>,New  York,  Secretory  of  State,  it,  and  when  they  chooaa,  if  ever,  they  can  communi- 

Salmon  P.  Chasb,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  cate  with  me  unequivocaflv.    Nor  do  1  think  it  proper 

EnwiN    M.    Stanton,  Pennsylvania,  Secretory  of  now  to  suspend  military  operations  to  try  any  experi- 

War.  ment  of  negotiation.     I  should,  nevertheless,  receive, 

ttinBONWBLLSS,  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Kavy.  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  information  you  now 

John  P.  Ushek,  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  ob- 

MoNTQOMERT  Blair,  Maryland,  Postmaster-CeneraL  tain.    Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  be- 

Edwasd  Batb,  Missouri,  Attorney-General  fore  the  1st  of  January  than  afterward.    While  then 
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is  nothing  in  ibis  letter  wbich  I  Bhall  dread  to  see  in  tion  afforded  any  pretext  for  flee^ssiQii,  provid- 

hUtory,  it  is,  periiaps,  better,  for  the  present,  that  ^„  ^n  the  contrary,  a  peaceful  remedy  for 

its  existence  sboula   not   become  public.     I  there-  ■  Jl'     «-;^«««/.^  ♦!,«♦  «™«^  /w»/»««  ;«  ««^  ^-T-*  ^^ 

fore  hare  to  reqnest  that  you  will  ^gard  it  as  confl-  ST^ry  grievance  that  may  occur  m  any  part  of 

dentiaL               You^ obedtient senrant,  the  country;    denomiced   the  rebellion,  and 

A.  LINCOLN.  called  upon  the  Administration  to  employ  all 

It  is  not  known  that  any  propositiona  were  the  power  of  the  nation  for  its  suppression; 

made  either,  by  the  Federal  Government  or  affirmed  continued  devotion  to  the  Monroe  doc- 

that   at   Kichmond  relative  to   peace,  or  a  trine  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this 

suspension  of  hostilities,  or  an  amnesty,  other  continent  by  European  nations;  applauded  the 

than  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  accom-  valor  and  unselfish  patriotism  of  the  soldiers: 

panying  his  message  to  Congress,  in  Decem-  declared  in  &vor  of  the  colonization  of  the  blacks 

ber  (for  which  smFubuo  Bocumknts).    This  freed  by  the  war  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 

amnesty  was  subsequentiy  explained  by  the  riod;  and  protested  against  the  incorporation  of 

PreMdent  as  not  Intended  to  embrace  persons  the  negro  contingent  upon  the  peace  establiflJi- 

held  as  prisoners  of  war.  ment  of  the  Federal  army,  holding  that  the  dis* 

Several  conventions  assembled  during  the  bandment  of  that  contingent,  upon  the  condu- 

year,  distinct  from  the  local  State  conventions,  sion  of  hostilities,  was  "demanded  by  every  con- 

and  designed  to  consider  subjects  of  national  siderationof  wise  and  provident  statesmanship." 

interest.  The  meeting  recommended  the  War  Demo- 

The  earliest  in  date  was  a  convention  of  Ool-  crats  of  the  several  States  to  meet  in  national 

ored  People,  which  convened  at  Poughkeepsie,  convention  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May, 

New  York,  about  June  15th.    J.  W.  0.  Pen-  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as 

nington  was  chosen  president  of  the  conven-  appeared  best  rejecting  the  nomination  of  a 

tion.    A  lengthy  address  and  resolutions  were  ftesident  and  viee-President. 

adopted — among  the  latter  were  the  following:  On  the  19th  of  August,  a  conference  or  con- 

Jie»olff€d,  That  more  effective  remedies  ought  now  to  mention  of  conservative  Union  men  assembled  in 

be  thoroughly  triedj  in  the  shape  of  warm  lead  and  Rochester,  composed  of  persons  mvited  to  meet 

coldsteel,  duly  administered  by  200,000  black  doctors,  ^^for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  taking 

more  or  less  nnder  the  direction  of  Surgeon  Gcne^  g^oh  action  as  may  be  deemed  most  effective  to 

Im^^'^VZ'hS''^^^  ^mte  the  conservative  elements  of  tiie  coun- 

Beiohed,  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  this  State,  try  in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign." 

are  loyal  and  true  to  the  Oovemment;  that  our  for-  Bepresentatives   were  present   fh)m   several 

tunes  rise  or  fall  with  it;  that  we  are  ready,  anxious.  States,  including  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mary- 

atoring  the  nation  to  its  integrity  and  prosperity ;  that  ^«re  adopted,  of  which  the  foUowmg  were  the 

we  firmly  and  confidently  rely  on  the  Government  for  most  distinctive : 

the  protection  and  treatment  due  to  civilized  men,  and  ^eiolved,  That  this  meeting  favore  an  association  of 

believe  that  we  shall  receive  it.                 ^  conservative  Union  men  for  the  next  presidential  cam- 

On  the  23d  of  August  a  convention  of  War  paign ;  and  that  we  invite  the  union  and  oodperation  of 

Democrats  was  convened  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •IL'^5?^"^  opposed  to  the  election  to  any  office  in  the 

&ep,  Nathan  KimbaU  was  chosen  pr/sident  A  f «  J^^XfJ  wirJclirn.'^lSJaroTJr 

series  of   resolutions  was   adopted,  of  which  ticism  of  any  kind ;  that  our  abiding  purpose  in  brief, 

the  following  were  among  the  most  distinctive :  is :  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  maintenance 

That  the  Democratic  principles  heretofore  a*)wed,  Sf  *^c  ^°'on,  adherence  to  the  Constitutipn,  fidelity  to 

to  which  we  stand  pledged,  imperatively  demand  of  us  the  Government,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  op- 

to  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  secession  and  all  sympathy  position  to  foreign  mteryention.                     v^.-    . 

with  them,  and  to  give  our  unqualified  support  to  our  ,  J^l^^ed,  That  the  rights  of  property,  whether  ra 

country  and  iu  constituted  authorities  in  the  great  '»«^».  Pe"9°4L^»  or  sTiyes  m  the  States,  is  excln- 

trial  of  war,  until  the  last  vestige  of  Uie  present  rebel-  g7«Jy  within  the  autiionty  and  jurisdiction  rf  tiie 

lion  is  suppressed  and  destroyeif.  States  respectively ;  and  tiie  owners  of  all  or  either  of 

That  the  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  Union  of  Demo-  l}^}^"^^  <^»««  <^{  ^^Fu^fr  *^!^  c*  ^  deprived  of 

cratio  States,  an^  to  estabUsh  aristocracies  was  delib-  ^}  *>?  ^^^  Government  of  {he  United  SUte^  the  Presi- 


hare  no  apologies  to  offer  for  the  acts  of  the  traitors  ?»{««  "  wnicn  iney  snaii  oe  conyjciea  accoramg 
who  decla^d  that  the  *'  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  *?.  .^^f.  ""^^^  *"«*  ^^^m  of  trial  prescnbed  by  the  Con- 
be  a  good  cause  for  secession,  disunion,  and  revolu-  *titution. 

tion."  and  we  denounce  all  organizations  that  oppose  ^  committee  was  appointed,  with  authority 

or  fail  with  their  whole  strength  to  support  the  war  x^  ^„ii  ^  xr^4.:^^«i  rt^™v«4.:^«  V.«  4-k^  n^min/ 

and  crush  out  the  rebellion,  at  anti-Democratic,  fana-  *?  ^aH /  National  Convention  for  the  nomina- 

tic,  and  treasonable.  tion  of  a  President,  and  make  all  necessary 

Subsequently,  on  November  24th,  a  confer-  arrangements.   Under  the  auspices  of  this  com- 

ence  of  War  Democrats  was  held  at  Chicago,  m'^tee  a  convention  was  held  on  December 

Representatives  were  pt^seut  from  Ohio,  In-  4th,  in  Cmcmnati,  of  persons  mvited  thus; 

diana,  Illinois,  WisconMn,  and  Minnesota.     A  For  the  purpose  of  consuuation,  and  taking  such  se- 

declaration   of   principles  was   adopted,    and  t»on ."  f^^J  bf  deemed  most  effective  to  secure  the 

measures  taken  looking  to  a  national  organiza-  n«n»«»atioa  and  election  of  conservative  men  m  the 

J.'          rru       1  xi«  ''^■^"o  ,    ""«•'•""«;      *^ ,,     .  approaching  presidential  campaign.    The  meeting  will 

tion.     Ihe  platform  declared  unequivocally  m  be  composed  of  Old  Line  Whigs,  War  Democrats,  con- 

favor  of  the  Union,  denied  that  the  Constitu-  senratire  men,  without  regaid  to  former  party  predi- 
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lections— friends  of  JaoksQn,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Crit-  We  hare  not  convened  for  the  purpose  of  president- 

tendcD,  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  CoA-  making,  nor  are  we  to  arrogate  to  oarselves  to  fore- 

stitution  unimpaired— who  are  willing  to  take  their  stall  in  this  question  our  fellow-citizens.  NoTertheless, 

stand  upon  the  Kentucky  platform,  op[^oised  alike  to  se-  we  deem  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  our  meetiag, 

cession  and  abolition  fanaticism — who  Believe  that  the  for  the  expression  of  our  sympathies  and  antipathies, 

war  should  be  carried  on  till  those  in  armed  revolt  are  Therefore,  we  declare,  that  the  confidence  and  sym- 

compelled  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  path}r  of  the  Ghsrman  radioids  will  be  ensured  only  by 

Congress,  and  who  hold  that  the  State  Governments  a  decided  and  well-tried  representation  of  a  proflpress- 

suspended  bj  the  revolt  should  be  restored  under  their  ive  and,  as  early  as  possible,  a  radical  policy,  ana  that 

State  Constitutions  respectively.  we  should  consider  it  as  incompatible  with  our  princi- 

At  thiB  meeting  the  Mowing  resolution  was  S^.MjJr'^S'^^T/l^uSiStdS^- 

adopted .  pute  and  jeopardy  at  home  and  abroad. 

•do-^S  «Si^' J'^lTTiS?  i^LSn^t^  The  8nb8tan«»  of  the  resolutions  adopted  is 

(see  pace  668),  and  suggests  to  the  conservative  Union  expressed  as  foUoWB : 

nationd  committee  the  name  of  Gkorge  B.  MoClellan  Integrity  of  the  Union,  and  subordination  of  the 

for  the  next  presidency,  and  recommends  to  the  said  aeveral  States  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 

committee  to  take  such  action  in  regard  to  the  nomina-  the  United  States. 

tion  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  Unconditional  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Abolition  of  slavenr  in  the  entire  temtory  of  the 

A  more  considemblo  meeting  of  this  com-  ^°}*«?  States  in  the  shortest  way.              _     ^ 

•»U4-»A  «,««  u^'iA  iw^  T»i>;iA^^i*vk;A   ^«  ■n«„»^.v,i>««  Revision  of  the  Constitution  m  the  spint  of  the 

nuttee  was  held  m  Philadelphia,  oa  December  Declaration  of  Independence. 

24tn,  at  wmcn  the  followmg,  among  other  res-  Treatment  of  the  reconquered  rebel  States  as  ter- 

olutions,  were  adopted :  ritories  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction. 

Jiegolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  -  ^^^j^Vlm""  "^""^^  '«l4»  i»  *^«  »P^*  <^J  *5* 

people  of  the  United  States,  General  George  B.  McClel-  r°J®***®'i °"]'  ?*  7*"  !i  donation  of  portions  of  the 

Ian  M  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  Governor  ]*?£  ^  j^^  ^if^^K*'"*^  the  country,  of  whatever 

rviSSni:estev"''''^''"^^  ""BekUz^iiion'^^^^ 

JSesolvSd,  Tlhui  ik  a  basis  of  Union  this  committee  .  ^»li«J?  with  European  revoluUon  against  foreign 

Cf^Tdt  o?^th!?«J??;S^^^^^  y^^^ofi^e  fre^lom  of  the  prc«s  and  speech 

contest  with  the  rebefiion,  and  of  opposition  to  all  •«??"l,rj!?!"^  usurpation. 

efforts  to  substitute  the  doimas  of  ra^iWiam  for  the  ♦^^i^S^t^'^J'JioI*  SJ-!?"?  i"Kr*'T"'^f**™ '??J«S 

principles  of  the  Constitution.  ^  ^?  Swiss  system- universal  obligation  for  military 

Late  in  the  year  a  oonvention  of  Germans  Supportofsnchcandidates  for  public  offices  as  stand 

was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.    An  address  and  nearest  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  platform, 

resolutions  were  H^opted  in  which  the  mem-  (See  Finakobs  of  the  United  States,  Abmt, 

bers  of  the  convention  declared  themselves  to  Kayie^  Congbess,  U.  S.,  Fbisonebs,  Oommsbcs, 

be  independent  of  parties.    They  said:  &c.,  £c.) 

# 

« 

VERMONT.     The  number  of  troops  sent  New  York,  for  his  letter  to  the  Vallandigham  ^ 

into  the  army  from  this  State  np  to  Jan.  1864,  meeting  at  Albany.    The  Union  State  Gonven-  v^ 

was  18,224.     The  Vermont  regiments  have  tion  met  at  Burlington  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 

suffered  greatly  during  the  war,  having  been  nominated  for  governor,  John  G.  Smith;  lieut.- 

in  active  service  in  various  portions  of  the  governor,  Paul  Dillingham ;   treasurer,  John 

South,  and.  at  the  above  date,  7,884  were  all  B.  Page.    Resolutions  were  adopted  pledging 

that  remained  in  the  service,  of  whom  only  the  men  and  means  of  Vermont  to  aid  in  putting 

6,1^  were  on  duty.    The  quota  assigned  to  down  the  rebellion^  approving  of  the  lawfiU 

Vermont  under  the  conscription  act  of  1868,  and  necessary  use  of  the  marti^  and  civil  pow- 

wa*  4,715,  of  which  number  only  948  had  en-  ers  of  the  Government  for  that  object,  and  de- 

tered  the  service  or  furnished  substitutes,  and  daring  that  Northern  traitors  deserve  greater 

1,833  paid  the  commutation.  reproach  tban  Southern  rebels.    Tke  Union 

The  annual  State  election  caused  some  ex-  ticket  was  elected  by  a  large  migority.    The 

citoment.     The  Democratic  State  Convention  vote  for  governor  stood  as  follows :   Smith, 

met  at  Montpelier  on  the  36th  of  June,  and  29,618;  Redfield,  11,962;  mi^jority  for  Smith, 

nominated  for  governor  Hon.  T.  P.  Redfield;  17,651.    The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 

lieut.-govemor,  E.  A.  Ohapin;  treasurer,  R.  Mo-  prospered  during  the  year. 

K.  Ormsby.    They  adopted  resolutionB  declar-  VERNET,  Emilb  Jkan  Hobaob,  commonly 

ing  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  en-  known  as  Horace  Vemet,  a  French  painter, 

dangered  by  the  Administration  in  establishing  born  in  Paris,  June  80th,  1789,  died  Jan.  17th, 

martial  law  in  States  where  the  Government  1863.    He  was  a  member  of  a  family  well 

is  unobstructed,  and  conmiitting  tyrannical  acts  known  in  the  history  of  French  art,  ^nd  at  an 

on  loyal  and  unoffending  citizens.    The  "  plat*  early  age  manifested  an  unusual  taste  and  facil- 

form"  was  similar  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  ity  for  painting.    While  yet  a  boy  he  was  com- 

Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio.    An  j^d-  pelled  to  use  his  pencil  for  his  own  support, 

ditional  resolution  thanked  Gov.  Seymour  of  and  when  about  17  years  of  age  competed  un- 
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Buocessfnllj  for  the  grand  prize  of  the  Acade-  ^  Hagar  driven  ont  by  Abraham/'  and  "  The 
my  of  Fine  Arts.  Subsequently  he  was  draft*  6ood  Samaritan."  Other  well  known  eastern 
ed  into  the  army,  and  after  two  years'  service  subjects  were  his  "  Lion  Hunt,"  *'  Council  of 
was  married,  and  commenced  his  artistic  career.  Arabs,"  an^  **Arab  Mother  Rescuii^  her 
He  had  previously  followed  the  classical  man-  Ohild  from  a  lion."  To  the  series  of  French 
ner  of  David,  but  finding  it  entirely  inadequate  battle  pieces  already  mentioned  must  be  add- 
to  portray  modem  subjects  with  truthfulness  ed  his  battles  of  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram, 
or  effect,  he  broke  away  from  the  convention-  Areola  and  Fontenoy,  **  The  Bombardment 
alisQiB  of  the  predominant  school  and  deter-  of  San  Juan  d'UlIoa,"  "The  Attack  on  the 
mined  to  make  nature  alone  his  guide.  His  Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  "  The  Fleet  forcing  the 
experience  of  a  soldier's  life  now  proved  of  con-  Entrance  of  the  Tagus,"  and  "The  Capture  of 
siderable  service  to  him,  and  with  happy  tact  Rome  by  Gen.  Oudinot."  During  the  latter 
he  prepared  to  minister  to  the  national  love  of  part  of  his  life  he  was  said  to  be  engaged  upon 
military  glory  by  painting  tJie  battles  in  which  works  illustrating  the  recent  campaigns  in  Italy 
France  had  been  victorious  and  the  striking  in-  and  the  Crimea.  He  also  painted  many  excel- 
cidents  or  episodes  of  the  wars  of  the  republic  lent  portraits,  including  those  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  the  empire.  The  first  piece  which  brought  and  tlL,  and  Louis  Philippe, 
him  into  notice  was  lus  "  Capture  of  a  Re-  He  declined  a  peerage  from  Louis  Philippe, 
doubt,"  followed  within  a  few  years  by  "  The  and  it  is  honorable  to  his*  artistic  self-respect 
Dog  of  the  Regiment,"  "The  Trumpeters,"  that  he  refused,  at  the  request  of  that  monarch, 
"  Halt  of  Frehdi  Soldiers,"  "  Battle  of  Tolo-  to  falsify  history  by  representing  Louis  XIV. 
sa,"  "  Massacre  of  the  Munelukes,"  "  Barrier  leading  the  assault  at  Valenciennes.  In  conse- 
of  CHchy,"  "  Battle  of  Jemmapes,"  "  Battle  of  quence  their  friendly  relations  were  for  a  time 
Valmy»"  "  Soldier  of  Waterloo,"  "  The  last  Oar-  suspended,  and  Vernet  repaired  to  St  Peters- 
tridge,"  "  Death  of  Poniatowski,"  &c.,  which  burg,  where  he  received  flattering  attentions 
for  dramatic  vigor  and  life-like  detail  soon  from  the  Czar.  Subsequently  he  became  rec- 
gained  a  high  position  among  contemporary  onciled  with  the  king.  He  was  decorated 
works  of  their  class,  although  the  sticklers  for^  with  the  chief  orders  of  continental  Europe,, 
the  old  style  found  much  to  condemn  in  theuL  and  at  his  death  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 

In  1822  his  works  were  denied  admission  .  fession  in  France, 
into  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Louvre  on  ac-        VIRGINIA.     That   portion   of  the  State 
count  of  their  "  seditious "  tendency ;  where-  which  recognizes   the   Confederate   Govem- 
upon  he  transformed  his  studio  into  an  eihibi-  ment,  has  been  so  completely  occupied  by  the 
tion  room,  and  presented  to  the  public  a  numer-  armies  and  by  that  Gover^lient,  that  the  de- 
ous  collection  of  his  own  works.    In  spite  of  tails  of  the  army  operations  and  of  the  Con- 
this  petty  persecution  he  fared  well  under  the  federate  States  engross  nearly  all  subjects  of 
Bourbons,  and  was  made  an  ofScer  of  the  Le-  interest.    The  entire  military  force  of  the  State 
gion  of  Honor,  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  In-  was  absorbed  by  the  Confederate  conscription, 
stitute,  1826.    In  1828  he  was  appointed  direc-  The  State  bank  circulation  entirely  disappear- 
tor  of  the  French  academy  in  Rone,  where  he  ed,  and  the  State  treasury  notes  were  funded, 
remained  10  years,  executing  in  that  interval  The  debt  of  the  State  is  $34,899,680.   This  sum 
a  number  of  works  somewhat  different  in  sub-  indndes  interest  on  the  debt  which  has  been 
ject  and  treatment  from  his  previous  eflfbrts,  uncalled  for,  and  is  due  to  the  United  States 
and  of  which  his  "  Judith  and  Holofernes,"  and  her  citizens,  viz.,  $2,780,921 ;  also  the  sum 
"  School  of  Raphael,"  "  Confession  of  the  Dy-  borrowed  to  aid  in  the  war,  and  which  is  by 
ing  Brigand,"  and  "  Pope  Pius  VIII.  carried  agreement  to  be  returned  by  the  Confederate 
into  St.  Peter^s,"  may  be  taken  as  examnles.  Government,  viz.,  $8,500,000.    Deducting  tii« 
Louis  Philippe,  who  proved  a  warm  friend  of  debt  due  to  the  literary  fland,  and  the  baj|noe 
Vernet,  commissioned  him  to  paint  for  the  is  $20,506,097.    To  offset  this,  the  State  holds 
Constantine  Hall  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  a  bank  and  other  stocks,  from  which  can  be  re- 
series  of  large  pictures,  illustrating  the  triumphs  allied  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  excepting 
of  the  !ftench  arms  in  Algeria,  -conspicuons  $948,947.  An  election  for  goyernor  took  place 
among  which  are  several  episodes  in  the  sie^e  during  the  year.    William  Smith  was  chosen, 
of  Constantine,  "  The  Capture  of  the  Smaia,"         VIRGINIA,    East.     A  loyal  State  gov- 
^^  The  Battle  of  Isly,*^  and  '^  The  Capture  of  emment  for  East   Virginia    was   organized 
Bongiah,'^  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  and  during  the  year  by  the  election  of  a  legis- 
finest   pictures  of  their   olasB   ever  painted,  lature  and  the  following  State  officers:  gov- 
While  engaged  upon  these  works  he  made  sev-  emor,  Francis  H.  Pierpont;   lient-governor, 
eral  visits  to  Algeria  and  the  Holy  Land,  for  L.  P.  0.  Cowper;  secretary  of  State,  L  A.  Ha- 
thepurposeof  studying  costumes,  physiognomy  g&n;  treasurer,  G.  T.Smith;  auditor,  L.  W. 
and  scenery,  and  was  thus  led  to  attempt  nu-  Webb;  adjutant-general,  F.E.  Foster;  attorney* 
merous  subsequent  works  illustrating  oriental  general,  T.  R.  Bowden.  The  loyal  eastern  coun- 
life  and  history.    Prominent  among  these  were  ties  of  the  State  participated  in  the  election, 
a  series  of  biblical  subjects  in  which  the  char-  Alexandria  was  selected  as  the  temporary  cap- 
acters  are  habited  in  the  Arabian  costume  of  itaj.    In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Got. 
the  present  day,  as  ^^  Rebecca  at  the  Well,''  Pierpont  spoke  of  slavery  as  doomed,  and  reo- 
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ommended  the  calling  of  a  oonvention  to  alter  complied  ^witli  the  required  conditions.    An 

the  State  constitution  so  as  to.  abolish  slavery  election  of  State  officers  was  held  in  Hay, 

forever.    In  December  the  Leg^latnre  passed  and  the  following  unconditional  Union  can- 

an  act  directing  that  a  convention  should  be  didates  were   chosen  by  a  vote  of  80,000, 

held  at  Alexandria  on  the  ISth  of  February,  without  opposition :  governor,  Arthur  I.  Bore- 

1864,  to  amend  the  constitution  and  prohibit  man;  secretary,  of  State,  J.  £.  Boyers;  treas- 

slavery  in  the  counties  of  Accomac,  Northamp-  urer,  Campbell  Tarr;  auditor,  Samuel  Crane; 

ton.  Princess  Ann,  Elizabeth  City,  and  YorlE^  attorney-general,  A.  6.  Caldwell ;  Judges  of 

including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  court  of  appeals,  Ralph  L.  Berkshire,  William 

None  but  loyal  citizens  who  had  not  assisted  A.  Harrison,  James  H.  Brown.  » 

the  rebels  since  January  1st,  1868,  were  idlowed       The  inauguration  of  the  new  State  took  place 

to  vote,  and  any  one  whose  vote  might  be  at  Wheeling  (the  capital),  on  the  20th  of  June, 

challenged  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  with  imposing  ceremonies.    The  retiring  gov- 

Bupport  the  constitution,  and  to  declare  that  he  emor  (Rerpont)  briefly  addressed  the  citizens, 

hod  not  in  any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  to  urging  them  not  to  forsake  the  national  flag, 

the  enemy.  ^Jn  December,  J.  C.  McLeod  (a  and  introduced  the  governor  elect,  whom  he 

native  Virginian)  was  elected  to  Congress  from  pronounced  *^  true  as  steeL''    Gov.  Boreman 

the  87th  district.  made  a  diort  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the 

VIRGINIA,  West.    The  constitutional  con-  only  terms  of  peace  were  that  the  rebels  should 

vention  of  West  Virginia  met  during  the  month  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  regularly 

of  February,  and,  among  other  important  acts,  constituted  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 

adopted  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  make  General  Assembly  organized  on  the  same  day. 

an  appropriation  to  aid  West  Virginia  in  eman-  In  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Legislature 

^pating  her  slaves.  Gov.  Boreman  recommended  the  immediate 

On  the  26th  of  March  an  election  was  held  passage  of  laws  to  effectually  extirpate  slavery 

at  which  the  **  Willey  amendment''  was  al-  from  the  State,  and  that  no  man  should  be  per- 

most  unanimously  ratified.    The  effect  of  this  mitted  to  vote  or  hold  office  until  he  had  taken 

amendment  was  to  strike  out  from  the  consti-  the  oath  of  allegiance.    The  Legislature  elected 

tutioQ  the  clause  excluding  free  negroes  from  W.  T.  Willey,  of  Morgantown,  and  P.  G.  Van 

the  State,  and  to  insert  in  place  thereof  certain  Winkle,  of  Parkersburg,  U.  S.  senators, 
provisious  relative  to  freeing  the  slaves.  West  Virginia  was  called  upon  for  10,000 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  President  issued  militia  during  the  war.    Shcvhad  already  put 

a  proclamation  dechuring  that  the  State  had  20,000  troops  into  the  field. 

W 

WASIUM. — Supposed  New   MetaL      Bahr  dary  of  Bristol.    He  was  educated  at  Oriel 

claims  to  have  discovered  in  a  mineral  from  College,  Oxford,  then  the  great  school  of  spec- 

Ronsholm,  an  island  near  Stockholm,  a  new  ulative  philosophy,  and  ranked  amonff  the  most 

metal  ^hioh,  in  honor  of  the  tgjbI  family  of  eminent  scholars  m  that  celebrated  college.  He 

Wasa,  he  proposes  to  name  Wanum.     The  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1808,  an^of 

mineral  itself  has  been  termed  Wasite;  the  M.A.  inl812.    In  1810,  he  obtained  the  prize 

supposed  new  metal  was  also  found  in  Norwe-  for  his  English  essay,  ^*  What  are  the  Arts  in 

fian  orthit^,  and  in  gadolinite  from  Ttterby.  the  Cultivation  of  which  the  Ancients  were 
'rom  the  first  named  of  these,  about  1  per  less  successful  than  the  Modems?"  In  1811, 
cent,  of  the  supposed  oxide  of  wasium  was  ob-  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  then  consid- 
tained,  in  form  of  a  brownish  sandy  powder,  of  ered  tiie  highest  honor  in  Oxford,  except  the 
density  8.726.  Ba&r  regards  as  especially  char-  provostship  of  the  same  college.  The  Fellows 
aoteristic  of  the  new  oxide  that,  upon  being  of  Oriel  were,  at  this  period,  and  for  many 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  years  later,  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
it  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistency.  rank  in  Great  Britain.  J.  £L  Newman,  £.  B. 
Prof.  J.  Nickl^,  however,  declaree  (Oomptei  Pusey,  Bishops  Miant,  Copleston,  Wilberforce, 
£endu$j  Ivii.  1740),  that  the  supposed  wasium  Hampden,  and  others,  beside  Whatdy,  were 
of  Bahr  is  nothing  more  than  yttrium  blended  among  the  number.  In  1822,  Mr.  whately 
with  a  little  of  its  congener  didymium,  or  per-  was  Bampton^Lecturer,  taking  for  his  subject 
haps  terbium.  He  cites  the  fact  that  Klaproth's  **  The  Use  anoAbuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Mat- 
nitrate  of  yttria  furnishes,  on  evaporation  of  its  ters  of  Religion,^'  and  the  same  year  he  was 
watery  solution,  the  same  gelannous  preoipi-  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halesworth,  Suf- 
tate  which  Bahr  insists  on  as  characteristic  of  folk.  In  1825,  Lord  Grenville,  chancellor  of 
the  new  metallic  oxide.  Oxford,  recalled  him  to  the  university  as  Prin- 
WHATELT,  BioHABD,  D.D.,  Lord  Arch-  oipal  of  St.  Alban's  Hidl,  on  which  occasion  he 
bishop  of  London,  bom  in  Cavendish  Square,  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  D.  D.  Ih  1880, 
London,  February  1st,  1787,  died  in  Dablin,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Ireland,  Oitober  8th,  1868.  He  was  the  fourth  in  the  University.  In  1881,  oiw  the  death  of 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Whately,  preb^i-  Archbishop  Magee,  Earl  Grey  appointed  Dr. 
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Whately  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  1866 ;  '^  Soriptnre  Revelations  as  to  Good  and 

and  in  1846,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Lind-  EyU  Angels,'^  1866 ;  **  Scripture  Revelations  as 

say,  he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Eildaro  to  a  Future  State,^^  1866  ;  ^^  Bacon^s  Essays, 

also,  that  see  having  been  united  with  Dublin,  with  Notes,"  1866. 

by  tne  Church  Temporalities  Act  He  was  also  WISCONSIN.  In  June  a  correspondence 
Visitor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Prebendary  took  place  between  Governor  Salomon,  of  Wia- 
ex  officio  of  Cullen  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral;  oonsin,  and  Gen.  Pope,  commanding  the  De- 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  partment  of  the  Northwest,  in  reference  to  the 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St  Patridc  ezeroiBe  of  military  authority  in  enforcing  the 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  tiie  conscription.  .  The  governor,  learning  that  re- 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire-  quests  had  been  made  to  supply  State  arms  to 
land,  and  during  that  period  he  bent  all  his  tne  assistant  provost-marshal,  ezpr^sed  the 
energies  to  its  advancement  and  defence.  He  belief  that  the  people  were  willing  to  obey  the 
endowed  the  Profftsorship  of  Political  Econ-  law,  and  the  civil  authorities  to  execute  it  In 
omy  in  the  Dublin  University ;  not  from  his  his  reply  Gen.  Pope  says  that  he  will  employ 
abundant  wealth,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  strict  military  force  only  after  every  retource  of  the 
economy  in  his  personal  and  family  expendi-  civil  authority  has  been  used  without  success, 
ture.  The  archbishop  was  a  voluminous  writ-  He  uses  the  following  language : 
er.  The  published  productions  of  his  pen,  i  hare  been  satUfied  horn  the  beginning  that  in 
many  of  them  pamphlets,  and  local  or  occa-  nearly  eTeiy  case  the  conscription  law  can  be  ezecnted 
sional  in  character,  are  more  than  a  hundred  by  the  civil  authorities  alone,  through  the  people  acting 

in  number ;  but  he  has  also  written  many  ^^di^ii^^^v^^mi^  "tiit'aJl^cSS^nt  u 

books  which  will  live.    The  following  list  com-  to  tii^ployiient  of  mUitS^  foroe  VTe"S^ti  " 

prises  the  most  important  of  his  published  of  this  law  within  this  military  department,  I  hav* 

works :     "  The  Christian's  Duty  with  respect  steadily  dedined  to  pennit  the  use  maDy  troops  under 

to  the  Established  Government  and  the  Laws,"  ™7  command,  unless  I  could  be  oonvineed  that  aU 

TvN*»/i^<«    1Q01 .   tiTii«4-^-mi4*  'n#xn'k4-fl  -MAin^-f^A  l^  othcr  legitimate  meaus  had  bccu  tHcd  wilhout  success. 

London,  1821 ;      astonc  Doubts  relative  to  Already,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  found  that  appli- 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,"   Oxford,   1821 ;      The  cation  for  miliUry  aid  bad  been  made  without  ne- 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1822,  on  the  Use  and  cessity,  the  enrolment  under  the  law  having  been 

Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Religion,"  1822:  completed  thoroughly  by  the  willing  aid  of  the  civil 

—                              -    -o    _      _-o.  -  '      .    _  7  jnthorities. 


ssays  on  some  of  the  DifEiculties  in  the  dicious  men  very  aerioua  alarm.     Such  a  practice  en- 

\7riting3  of  St.  Paul,"  &c.,  1828;  "Errors  of  tirely  supplants  the  civil  authorities,  seta  aaide  time- 

•p^r« ««;«,«  n  1QOA .  »4  T.,f,/,.i««*^«Ir  1^^*^^^  ♦a  honored  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  this 

Romanism,    1880 ;  "  Introductory  Lectures  to  country,  destroys  in  the  citiwn  that  feeling  of  penonal 

Political  Economy,"   1881  ;    "  Essay  on    the  interest  in  their  execution,  through  which  alone  we 

Omission  of  Creeds,  Liturgies,  &o.y  in  the  New  have  maintained  popular  government,  and  prepares 

Testament,"  1831;   **  Thoughts  on  Secondary  ^e  public  mind  for  wmpleje  abdication  of  civU  ru^^ 

PunishmenC  DubMn,  1882;    "Semon.   on  Ji^rSX'l*"i^!lSlJ^tl'^"  »c?Zi5^< 

Vanous  Subjects,"  Oxford,  1835 ;  '*  Essays  on  can  be  willing  to  trust  the  enforcement  of  civil  law  to 

son^  of  the  Dangers  of  Christian  Faith  which  military  force,  and  thus  to  surrender  the  very  highest 

may  arise  from  the  Teaching  or  Conduct  of  its  privilege  and  duty  of  American  dtizena. 

Professors,"  1839 ;  *'  The  kingdom  of  Christ  The  Legislature  gave  an  earnest  support  to 

Delineated,"  1841 ;  '*  Thoughts  on  the  proposed  the  war,  and  appropriated  $850,000  to  organize 

Evangelical  Alliance,"  1846 ;    **  Introductory  and  bring  into  active  service  the  militia,  **  to 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  St  PauPs  Epistles,"  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  and  defend 

1849;  '^English  Synonymes,"  1851;  manuals  the  State  in  time  of  war." 

for  the  national  schools  on  **  Money  Matters,"  The  vote  for  governor  al  the  fall  election 

on  "  Reasoning,"  on  the  ^^  Evidences  of  Chris-  stood  as  follows :  Lewis  (Republican),  79,959 ; 

tianity,"  and  on  the  **  British  Constitution,"  Palmer  (Democrat),  55,218;  minority  for  Lewis, 

published  between  1840  and  1852 ;  "  Thoughts  24,711.  The  number  of  troops  sent  to  the  army 

on  the  New  Dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  Wisconsin  up  to  Nov.  Ist,  1863, was  42,585. 

T 

YANCET,  William  LowTTDBsTan  American  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  event  of  the  eieo- 
politician,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1815,  died  tion  of  the  R^nblican  candidate  for  President 
near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  28th,  1868.  Early  in  1860.  In  Jau.,  1861,  he  reported  the  seoession 
in  life  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  represent-  ordinance  in  the  Alabama  Convention,  and  in 
ed  that  State  in  the  28th  and  29th  Congresses,  the  succeeding  March  went  to  Europe  to  urge 
He  subsequently  became  known  as  a  prominent  upon  foreign  powers  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
leader  «f  the  extreme  Southern  States'  Rights  federate  States.  Early  in  1862  he  took  his  seat 
party.  In  1858  he  advocated  the  organization  in  the  rebel  Congress  as  one  of  the  senators 
of  ^^  Committees  of  Safety"  in  the  South,  and  from  Alabama,  and  until  near  the  dlbse  of  nis 
in  1859  urged  the  calling  of  a  convention  by  life  was  actively  engaged  with  legislative  duties. 
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regiments,  28;  difflcultles,  24;  deserters,  24;  procla- 
mation of  pardon  to  desertorsi  24;  ita  eifects,  24;  con- 
scription act  relative  to  desertenb  ^ 
Colored  troops,  26 ;  employed  at  Hilton  Head  and  New 
.  Orleans,  26;  acta  of  Congress  lehitiye  thereto,  26;  rela- 
tive to  ft«edmen,  26 ;  action  in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  26;  order  of  Seeretsry  of  War  to  enlist,  26;  move- 
mento  in  various  States  under  the  order,  26;  Oen. 
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ination of  oflloen,  29. 
Ambulance  corps,  29;  orders  lbr,29;  organisation,  80. 
\     Signal  corps,  80;  telegraph  corps,  80;  pendoners,  80; 
expenditures  Ibr  fortlflcattons,80;  army  material  pro- 
vided, 80;  ordnance  material  on  hand,  80;  offloers  re- 
lieved, 81 ;  army  corps  conunanders,  81 ;  departments, 
81 ;  oflleers  of  the  srmy,  82, 88;  cssnsltfes,  8& 
Army  OptraUom^-Vlui  of  Uie  movement  againstYldcsbuTK, 
84 ;  surrender  of  Holly  SpringSi  84 ;  Oen.Oxant1i  order,  84; 
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loss  at  Holly  Springs,  84;  attack  on  Bayla's  MIl]a«  84; 
other  itationa  on  railroad  to  Corinth,  84 ;  effeeta  on  Oen. 
Grant,  84;  da  on  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  85;  move* 
ments  of  Oen.  Sherman,  85 ;  ^pean  at  the  month  of  the 
Tazoo,  85 ;  moTca  np  the  rlyer,  85 ;  hla  plan,  86 ;  char- 
acter €i  the  ooontry,  86;  bayoua,  86;  landing  of  Gen. 
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the  order  of  movementa,  86 ;  position  of  the  foroea,  87 ; 
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of  the  troops,  88;  arrival  of  Qm,  McClernand,  88 ;  ad- 
dress of  Gen.  Sherman  to  tiie  troops,  88 ;  Gen.  Pemberton 
in  command  at  Ylcksbuxg^  88;  address  to  his  troops,  88. 

Flan  to  attack  Arkansas  Point,  89;  White  river,  89; 
movement  of  the  fleet,  89;  position  of  Fort  Hlndman, 
^;  bombardment,  89;  assault,  89;  surrender,  88,  40; 
expedition  up  the  White  river,  41. 

Gen.  Grant  leaves  Memphis  for  Yieksbuig,  41 ;  as- 
sumes comnumd,  41 ;  plans  for  the  attack  on  Yicksburg; 
41 ;  the  canal,  41 ;  routes  by  which  to  reach  the  rear  of 
Yicksburg,  43 ;  Lake  Providence,  43;  Yaxoo  Pass,  tf . 

Queen  of  the  West  runs  the  blockade,  43;  her  expe- 
dition down  the  river,  48 ;  retuma,  48 ;  aeoond  expedi- 
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tion of  the  Indlanola,  44;  runs  the  batteries  at  Yicks- 
burg, 44;  pursues  the  Webb,  45;  returns  to  Big  Black 
river,  45;  is  captured  by  the  Webb  and  Queen  of  the 
West,46L 

Situation  of  Iiake  Providence,  45 ;  how  connected 
with  Bed  River,  45;  route  of  the  proposed  canal,  45; 
Situation  of  Moon  l4ike,  45;  TacooPass,*45;  Coldwater, 
45;  route,  45;  advance  of  the  gunboats,  46;  the  force, 
46;  Fort  Pemberton,  46;  its  situation,  46 ;  Greenwood, 
46 ;  force  of  the  enemy,  46 ;  attack  on  thA  fort,  47;  re- 
pulse, 47 ;  Its  cause,  47 ;  expedition  withdrawn,  4T. 

Expedition  by  way  of  Cypress  Bayou,  47 ;  the  route, 
47;  its  progress,  47 ;  fleet  withdrawn,  47;  cause  of  the 
ISillnre,  47. 

Boute  fVom  Mllllken's  Bend  to  Kew  Carthage,  48: 
rams  Swltserland  and  Lancaster  attempt  to  pass  the 
batteries  at  Yicksburg,  48;  Gen.  Grant  orders  New 
Carthage  to  be  occupied,  43;  advance  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand, 48;  Perkins*  plantation  reached,  48;  bad 
roads,  48 ;  transports  at  the  same  time  run  the  batteries 
at  Yicksburg,  48 ;  march  of  the  troops  below  Yicksburg, 
60;  attack  on  Grand  Gulf  by  the  gunboat^  50;  report 
of  Admiral  Porter,  60 ;  da  Gen.  Grant^s,  00 ;  transports 
run  the  batteries  at  Gnmd  Gulf,  60;  troops  propara  to 
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vllle,68;  expedition  oTCapt  Forbes,  03;  Pearl  river, 
08;  Gallatin,  68;  Brookhaven,  68;  Summit,  66;  Ed« 
ward^s  Bridge,  68;  preparation  to  stop  him  at  Osykis 
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State  organizations  in  the  field,  96;  proclamation  of 
Gov.  Curtin,  96;  troops  from  other  States,  97;  scenes  at 
Hurlsbnrg,  97;  do.  at  Pittsburg,  97;  do.  at  Baltimore, 
07;  movements  of  Gen.  Hooker,  97;  his  objects,  93'; 
cavalry  contests,  98 ;  Gen.  Pleasauton*s  report,  98 ;  Gen. 
Lee*s  report  of  Hooker's  position,  98;  orders  to  his 
troops,  99;  Gen.  Coopcr^s  letter  to  Gen.  Lee,  99 ;  do.  of 
Mr.  Davis,  99;  advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  100; 
order  of  Gen.  Ewell,  100;  advance  toward  Harrlsbarg, 
100;  do.  York,  101;  order  of  Gen.  Lee,  101;  Confeder- 
ates fall  back,  101 ;  Gen.  Hooker  resigns  his  command, 
102;  Gen.  Meade  assumes  command,  102;  impresrion 
upon  the  army,  102;  its  advance  toward  Gettysburg, 
102;  Meade's  address  befsre  battle,  102;  Gettysburg^ 
102;  Gen.  Beynolds  encounters  the  enemy,  103;  the 
battle  of  Wednesday,  108;  Gen.  Meade's  position,  104; 
Gen.  Lee's  position,  104;  battle  of  Thuifday,  100;  report 
of  Gen.  Lee,  106;  despatch  of  Gen.  Meade,  106;  battle 
of  Thursday,  106 ;  despatch  of  Gen.  Meade,  107 ;  address 
to  his  army,  107 ;  announcement  of  President  Lincoln, 
108:  movements  of  Gen.  Lee,  108;  movements  of 
Pennsylvania  troops,  108 ;  address  of  Gen.  Lee  to  his 
army,  108;  pursuit  by  Gen.  Meade,  108, 109;  despatches 
of  Gen.  Meade,  109 ;  denied  by  Gen.  Lee,  109 ;  contra- 
dicted by  Gen.  Meade,  100;  CoL  Kilpatrick's  report.  111 ; 
capture  of  Ylcksbuii;  announced,  HI;  prodamation  of 
President  Lincoln,  111 ;  address  of  Gen.  ^eade  to  dU- 
sens  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  HI; 
movements  of  Gen.  Dix,  112. 

Advance  of  Gen.  Morgan,  112 ;  crosses  the  Cumber- 
land, 112;  moves  across  Kentucky,  112;  citMses  the 
Ohio,  112 ;  pursuit  by  Gen.  Hobeon,  112 ;  movements  in 
Indiana,  118;  enters  Ohio,  114;  advances  toward  West- 
ern Yirglnla,  114;  skirmishes  at  the  Ohio  river,  114; 
despatches  of  Gen.  Shackelford,  115;  capture  of  Gen. 
Morgan,  115w 

Operations  of  Gen.  Bosecrons,  115 ;  expedition  of  Gen. 
JefL  C  Davis,  115;  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  115;  expe* 
ditlon  under  CoL  Oolbum,  115 ;  do.  under  Gen.  Sheil* 


dan,  116;  do.  under  Col.  Hall,  116;  attack  on  Gen. 
Granger,  116;  movement  onMoMinnsville,  116;  expe- 
dition of  CoL  Strelght,  116;  instructions  to  CoL  Streight 
by  Gen.  Garfield,  116 ;  movements  of  Col.  Streight,  117; 
his  surrender,  117;  letter  of  Gen.  Bosecrons  to  Gen. 
Halleck  relative  to  the  force  in  his  front,  118;  reply  of 
Gen.  Halleck,  118 ;  answer  of  Gen.  Boeecrana,  118 ; 
movements  commenced  by  Qen.  Bosecrans,  118;  move- 
ments of  his  corps,  119 ;  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg,  119 ;  Its 
effect,  119 ;  first  object  of  Gen.  Bosecrons,  119 ;  crossing 
the  Tennessee,  119. 

Movement  of  Gen.  Bumside,  120;  his  command,  120 ; 
position  of  Gen.  Bnckner,  120 ;  advance  of  Gen.  Bum- 
side,  120;  reaches  Kingston,  121 ;  enters  Knoxville,  121 ; 
his  reception,  121 ;  movement  upon  Cumberland  Gap, 
121 ;  other  movements,  121;  occupation  of  Chattanooga, 
121 ;  despatch  of  Gen.  Halleck  to  Gen.  Bosecrans,  lj21 ; 
do.  to  Gen.  Bumside,  122 ;  reply  of  Gen.  Bosecrans,  122 ; 
reports  of  Gens.  Bosecrans,  Foster,  and  Meade,  as  to 
movements  of  the  enemy,  122 ;  despatches  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, 122 ;  position  of  Gen.  Bosecrons'  forces,  128 ;  his 
advance,  128;  Lo&yette,  128 ;  attack  on  Gen.  Negley, 
128;  concentration  of  Gen.  Bosecrons,  124 ;  operations 
of  the  Confederate  army,  124;  topogrophical  view,  125; 
order  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  advance,  125 ;  charge  of  inca-. 
podty  ogoinst  Gen.  Bragg^  125;  approach  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, 125;  batUe  of  ChlckoTnango,  126 ;  firmness  of  Gen. 
Thomas,  128 ;  he  iUls  back,  128 ;  loss  of  Gen.  Bosecrans, 
128;  oonoentrates  at  Chattanooga,  128;  address  of  Gen. 
Bosecrono  to  the  army,  128;  forces  sent  to  Gen.  Bose- 
crons, 128;  Hooker's  corps,  129;  Grant  ordered  to  the 
command,  129 ;  moyements  of  Gen.  Hooker,  129 ;  opens 
the  river  below  Chottonoogo,  128 ;  supplies  reoch  Chat- 
tanooga, 180;  movement  of  Gen.  Longstreet  in  East 
Tennessee,  180;  plan  of  Gen.  Grant,  180 ;  his  attack  on 
Gen.  Bragg,  130 ;  bis  deftot,  181. 

Movements  of  Gen.  Bumside  in  £sst  Tennessee,  181; 
advance  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  181 ;  siege  of  Knoxville, 
181;  movements  of  Gen.  Sherman,  188;  diversion  of 
Gen.  Averlll  in  West  Ylrginlo,  188. 

Position  of  the  armies  of  Gens.  Meode  and  Lee,  188 ; 
Meade  fklls  bock,  188 ;  advance  of  Gen.  Lee,  188 ;  he  re- 
tires, 184;  losses  In  covolry,  184;  odvonoe  of  Gen. 
Meode,  184;  Mine  Bun,  184;  movements  In  West  Ylr- 
ginlo, 184;  Gen.  AverlU's  rold,  184;  opetotlons  in  North 
Carolina,  185;  do.  in  southeast  Ylrginia,  185;  Gen.  Fos- 
ter sent  to  Charleston,  135. 

Gen.  GUmore  moves  on  Charleston,  186;  attacks  Mor- 
ris Island,  185;  his  report,  185;  capture  of  a  portion, 
186;  fortifications,  186;  novol  force,  186;  ottook  on  Fort 
Wagner,  187;  repulse,  187;  Gen.  Gllmore^s  works  on 
Morris  Island,  188;  Swamp  Angel,  183;  odvonoes  hlB 
works,  188;  opens  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  188;  report 
of  the  enemy  of  the  bomboxdment,  189 ;  report  of  Gen. 
Gllmore,  189, 140 ;  letter  of  Gen.  Beouregord,  141 ;  reply 
of  Gen.  Gilmore,  141 ;  effect  of  the  shells  fired  at  Charles- 
ton, 142;  copture  of  Fort  Wagner,  142;  report  of  Gen. 
Gilmore,  142 ;  night  assault  upon  Sumter,  142. 

Movements  of  Gen.  Bonks,  142 ;  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  142;  ita  fepulse,  148;  capture  of 
Brownsville,  14& 

Movements  in  Missouri,  148;  operations  of  Gen. 
Marmoduke,144;  retires  to  Arkonsos,  144;  movement 
of  Gen.  Cohlll,  144;  Gen.  McNeil,  145;  expedition  of 
CoL  Ooyton,  145;  advance  of  Gen.  Blunt,  145;  Gen. 
Steele's  movement^  146;  copture  of  Little  Bock,  146; 
Qoontrell's  roid,  146;  ottock  on  Gen.  Blunt,  146. 

Department  of  the  Northwest,  146;  operations  against 
the  Indians,  147. 

Besult  of  the  operotions  of  the  yeor,  147. 
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Asicu—Thno  coontries  parelj  AsUtie,  147;  Penia,  147; 
area,  &e^  147 ;  Bokhan,  148 ;  Britlali  rale  In  India,  148; 
efforts  of  Fnmce,  148;  war  in  Circaula,  148;  religious 
denominations,  148. 

Attronomtoal  Phsnom&na  and  iVo^ewL— Progrcas  of  As- 
tronomy, 148;  asteroida,  149;  comets,  149;  spectra  of 
fixed  stars,  150;  son  and  stan  photometricallj  oonsid- 
ered,  161 ;  son's  distanoe  from  the  earth,  168 ;  motion 
of  the  snn  in  space,  164;  constitution  of  the  son,  164; 
heat  of  the  snn^s  surfhoe  and  currents  in  the  atmosphere, 
166;  sodiaeal  Ug^t,  166;  nebulse,  166;  the  La  Lande 
prize,  166. 

^M^/o.— Population,  166;  budget,  166;  army,  167;  nayy, 
167;  Paiiiament,  167;  proceedings,  167;  proclamation 
of  Kossath,  167,  diplomatie  oomplications,  168. 


BiionE,  GBonan  !£.,  report  of  the  sinking  of  the  Clnda- 
nati,68. 

Baibd,  Bobkbt.— Birth,  166;  death,  168;  education,  168; 
pursuits,  160 ;  writiogs,  160. 

Baldzkokb,  John,  the  ease  o£,  491. 

Balditik,  Boons  S.~Blrth,  159 ;  death,  169 ;  education, 
159;  pnrsultsi  159;  character,  160. 

Baices,  Gen.'-His  order  to  raise  a  corps  4*Afrlque,  27,  71 ; 
report  on  the  bravery  of  colored  troops  at  Port  Hudson, 
28, 78;  his  regulations  relative  to  ^rorking  plantaUons, 
694 

J?apfi9f&— Numbers,  160;  auniyersorles,  160;  resolutioBs, 
160  j  proceedings  of  societies,  161 ;  churches  in  Canada, 
161 ;  churches  in  the  Confederate  States,  161 ;  English 
Baptists,  161 ;  decision  on  open  communion,  161 ;  ad- 
dress of  the  English  Baptist  Union,  16S;  church  in  Ham-* 
burg,  168 ;  do.  Sweden,  168*,  da  Poland,  168. 

Babebtt,  Mighaxl,  the  case  of,  489. 

Bataiu),  Jambs  A^  Senator  l^om  Dehtware,  888 ;  remarks 
on  arresta  in  Delaware,  286,  886,  840  j  on  the  transfer  of 
certain  suits  to  the  United  States  Courts,  850, 898;  on 
the  discharge  of  State  prisoners,  867;  on  the  resolution 
of  inquiry,  869;  on  the  conscript  bill,  874;  on  compen- 
sated emancipation  in  Missouri,  815l 

Beaitobaicp,  EarL— Birth,  162;  death,  163 ;  public  seryices, 
163. 

Bbaitbeoabp,  Gen.,  correspondence  with  Oen.  Giimore, 
187-141. 

Bebchkb,  Lticab.— Birth,  163;  death,  163;  education,  168; 
labors,  163;  writings,  163. 

Bbbbt,  HntAiE,  G.— Birth,  168;  death,  163;  military  ser- 
vices, 164. 

BiDDLB,  Cbablis  J.,  Bepresontative  from  Pennsylvania, 
288 ;  on  the  conscript  bill,  280. 

JBig  Black  JI?<Mr.— Its  source,  164 ;  length,  164. 

BzLLAVLT,  AvoxrsTB,  A.M.— Birth,164;  death,  164;  public 
services  tn  France,  166b 

BiKGnAM,  JoSB  An  Bcpresentatlve  from  Ohio,  238;  on  the 
admission  <tf  West  Ylrginia,  810 ;  on  the  admission  of 
members  from  Louisiana,  824. 

Blaib,  Jacob  B.,  Bepresontative  from  Yliginla,  883 ;  on  the 
admission  of  West  Tirglnla,  807. 

MoeJbade  (see  Prise). 

BoiLBAV,  Albert  D.,  ease  of;  470. 

J!t>2^n.— Its  situation,  165;  capture,  165. 

Bomnn,  Bbbiah.— Birth,  165;  death,  166;  pursuits,  16S. 

Bbadpord,  Gov.  A.  W.— Letter  to  President  Linooln,  618; 
his  proclamation  relative  to  the  election,  619;  reply  to 
President  Lincoln,  681 ;  message  relative  to  the  Mary- 
land election,  628. 

Bbadisb,  LirrHKB.~BIrth,  166;  death,  166;  pursuits,  166. 


JS>*aai{.— Emperor,  166;  army,  166;  navy,  166;  shippings 
166 ;  coal  fields,  166 ;  difllculty  with  England,  167 ;  arbi- 
tntlon,  167 ;  action  relative  to  the  Alabama,  167;  com' 
meree,168L 

BHdff4port'-IiB  altnatlon,  168 ;  occupation  by  Cton.  Hook" 
or,  168. 

Bbobsob,  Gbbbbb  C— Birth,  168;  death,  168;  pursuits,  168. 

Bbowk,  Wxluam  G.,  Bepreseatatlve  flmn  Virginia,  888;  on 
the  admission  of  West  Yiiginla,  806^ 

Bbowbibo,  Obtilui  H.,  on  the  transfer  of  certain  suits  t« 
the  United  States  Coorta,  860, 861. 

BminOmrg^^lia  sitoatioB,  16& 

BovoBB,  Jomr.— Birth,  168;  death,  168;  military  services, 
169. 

BmtKS,  BoBBBT  B.— Birth,  169;  education,  169;  punnita, 
169;  death,  169. 

BmoiBiDi,  Gen.,  sorrenders  the  command  of  tho>anny  to 
Gob.  Hooker,  76;  his  statemeat,  T6;  hla  order  of  dis- 
missal, 78;  hia  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, 79 ;  aasumes  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio^ 
79 ;  order  suppressing  certain  papers,  4S8 ;  his  order  of 
arrest  in  Ohio,  478;  letter  of  explaaation  to  the  Clnmit 
Court  in  Ohio,  481 ;  order  relatt^e  to  arrests,  485;  tUf 
ther  order,  486 ;  retam  to  a  writ,  488. 


OoBsrum.— An  element,  169 ;  how  Ibnnd,  170. 

Cbl(/bni^— History,  170;  Government,  170;  Legislatnre, 
170;  minings  170;  different  modes  of  operation,  170;  by- 
draulio  naining^  171;  quarts  mining,  171;  a^eultnral 
prodocts,  171 ;  silk,  171 ;  gold,  171 ;  grain,  in ;  fruit,  171 ; 
internal  revenue,  178;  duties,  how  paid.  178;  currency 
and  gold,  178;  exports,  172;  treasure  exported,  178;  all- 
ver  mines,  178. 

Cahvox,  Gov.,  message  to  the  Legislature  denonnelng  an 
act  passed,  880b 

Oap$  Oolony.^Ita  people,  8. 

Cabuib,  John  S^  Senator  from  Yiiginia,  888;  on  the  bill  to 
dischars^e  State  prisoners,  866 ;  on  the  conscript  bill,  278, 
876,  8n. 

OetitrtU  Amerioan  J7ep«Miofc— Guatemala,  178;  army,  178 ; 
finances,  178;  San  Salvador,  178;  Hondorss,  178;  Nicar- 
agua, 178;  Costa  Bioa,  178:  Union,  178w 

CoASB,  Sea— Letter  to  loyal  league  in  New  Torlc,  832; 
speech  at  Cincinnati  on  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
888;  do.  at  Baltimore,  88a 

CAoftanoo^o.— Situation,  174. 

<7/kemMry.— Elements,  174;  allotropie  states,  174;  new 
modification  of  sulphur,  175 ;  new  series  of  metallic  ox- 
ides, 176;  new  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  176 ; 
nitrification,  176;  aloohol  from  defiant  gas,  178;  mann- 
flMtnre  of  alcohol  by  defiant  gas,  178;  bsses  of  SBllIn 
odors,  178 ;  physico-chemical  phenomeBa  and  princi- 
ples, 179;  dissociation  of  bodies  by  best,  179;  deposit  of 
camphor  toward  light,  180;  numerical  relations  of  the 
alkall-metal  equivalents,  180;  coloring  arUdea  of  copper 
and  brass,  180 ;  bronsing  oast  iron,  180 ;  new  uses  of 
aluminium  bronze,  180;  paints  from  iron  slag,  181;  sil- 
vering doth,  181 ;  rendering  fiibries  non-inflammable, 
181 ;  caustic  soap  for  deaning  ilax,  181 ;  concentration 
of  water  by  f^esing,  181 ;  Boaaufrcture  of  Ice,  182 ; 
protection  of  skins  snd  Aus  ft«m  vermin,  188 ;  gold 
rubber  plates  fbr  artifidal  teeth,  188. 

CIUM.— Population,  188;  army,  182;  finances,  192;  difficulty 
wlth  England,  188;  burning  of  ^  church,  188;  action  of 
the  United  States  representative,  188. 

CMna— Emperor,  188;  ports  open,  188;  contest  with  the 
rebels,  188;  Gen.  Word,  188;  Buigovine,  184;  battlea 
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184;  Mi^or  Gordon^  saoeeasea,  184;  a^Mmoat  for 
steuiiea  broken,  185;  terms,  185;  details,  165;  reforms, 
185;  concessions,  186;  system  of  intematloasl  law 
adopted,  186;  treaty  with  DenoMirk,  181 

Cuiacx,  Jadfe  Taoiua  W.— Opinion  in  tlie  case  of  Jones  Pi. 
^    6ewaid,518-5fia 

Ctinton^-^ltB  sifcutioa,  187;  eaptare,  187. 

Cltdk,  Lord.— Birth,  )^7;  death,  187;  military  eerriaea, 
187 ;  personal  appearance,  188;  character,  188. 

CocuHANB,  Gen.  Johh— Letter  from  the  army  of  the  Poto* 
m&c,7& 

Ck>CKBBixx,  Cbablxs  B.— Birth,  168;  death,  188;  adven* 
tares,  188;  explorations,  188 ;  iroriu  as  an  architect,  1S9. 

CoLTAx,  BonrTun,  Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  238 ;  on 
indemnitylng  the  President,  S43;  on  the  admlssioa 
of  West  Virginia,  806b 

CoLLAMBB,  Jacob,  Senator  from  Vermont,  remarks  on  ar- 
rests, £86,  S89;  on  the  bill  to  dlschaiipe  State  prisoners, 
S4S;  offers  a  snbstltate  for  the  Hoose  biO,  240;  on  the 
sabatitute,  250^  251 ;  on  the  conscript  bill,  275 ;  on  a  na- 
tional earrency,  2001 

Colambia^  UniUd  SkOet  ^—States  composing,  180;  capi- 
tals, 188;  popalation,  189;  finances,  189;  army,  189; 
revolation  In,  189;  its  dose,  188;  new  constitution,  189; 
war  with  Scoador,  190. 

Colored  Troopt^  first  order  to  enlist,  26;  details  of  enlist- 
ment, 26. 

CoxBxs,  J.  J.— Letter  on  the  relations  of  the  Insorrectlonary 
SUtes  to  the  Union,  889. 

CbmmdTM.— Daring  1868,  190;  Imports  and  exports,  190; 
balance  of  trade,  190 ;  prices  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 190 ;  dntiable  goods,  190 ;  monthly  imports  at  New 
York,  191 ;  stock  of  goods  In  the  coontry,  191 ;  fidlures, 
191 ;  imported  articles  at  New  York,  192 ;  exported  arti- 
cles, 194;  bariela  of  floor,  194;  decline  ot  prices  abroad, 
194 ;  grain  and  floor  recelyed  by  the  Erie  Omal,  194 ; 
freight  and  tonnage  of  the  lakes,  195;  export  of  petro- 
loom,  195;  efTect  of  the  Confederate  croisers,  195;  cot- 
ton imported  into  Great  Britain,  195. 

Oommereial  /ntsrcottrse.— Bcgulatlons  of  the  Oovemment 
fbr  trade  with  inhabitants  of  Confederate  States,  196; 
act  of  Congress  of  Joly,  1861, 196;  prodamation  of  the 
President  in  Aogost,  1861,  196;  proceedings  nnder  it, 
196;  proclamation  of  March,  1868, 196;  act  of  Congress 
of  March,  1862, 196;  do.  of  May,  1862, 196 ;  orders  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  rebtlTe  to  abandoned 
property,  196;  frirther  regalations,  196;  regolations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory,  197;  dreahu'  to  the  agent 
at  Memphis,  197, 198;  letter  from  Gen.  Grant,  199;  re- 
yiaed  regalations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory,  199 ; 
special  roles  for  agency  districts,  200;  decision  of  Chief 
Jostice  Taney  relatire  to  trade  regalations  in  Maryland, 
202. 

COMONPOBT,  Yo2fAGio.-*Birtb,  202;  death,  202;  poblio  ser- 
vices in  Mexico,  202. 

ConfederaU  <SSto<M.— Officers  of  the  Government,  208;  bed 
effects  of  the  corrency,  206 ;  impressions  when  the  war 
commenced,  208 ;  flnanoee  of  the  Government,  204;  de- 
predation of  the  corren^,  204;  letter  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
206;  measores  soggested  by  him  relative  to  the  corren- 
cy, 205;  plan  of  Mr.  Oldham,  205;  schemes  for  Improve- 
ment proposed,  205;  letters  from  the  people,  205;  con- 
seqaences  of  the  depredation,  206^ 

Order  relative  to  the  impressment  of  provisions,  206; 
commLvioners  of  Impressment,  206 ;  resolutions,  206 ; 
effect  of  these  messares,  207;  remarks  of  Senator 
Toombs  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  of  Georgia,  207, 
208;  decoy  of  the  railroads,  208;  extent  of  their  fidlare, 
208;  roads  made  by  the  Government,  200;  consequences 
of  deficient  transportation,  209. 


Appeals  to  the  people  to  raise  grain,  209;  address  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  people,  209 ;  sppeals  of  the  governors 
of  States,  210;  do.  of  the  governor  of  Georgia,  210;  do. 
of  the  governor  of  Alabama,  210;  letter  from  the  Com- 
missary-General, 210;  caoses  of  the  distress  Ibr  pro- 
visions, 211;  pablio  dlstorbanoes,  211;  contribotions  of 
the  people,  211 ;  reports  Stom  dlffezent  parts  of  the 
coontry,  211 ;  prices  in  Bichmond  market,  212. 

Cotton  accomolated  by  the  Government,  212;  drco- 
lar  of  the  porchasing  agent,  212 ;  foreign  relations,  212; 
diflicolty  with  the  consols,  218 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
expfedning  Uie  action  ot  the  Government,  218 ;  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Mason,  218;  prodamatioA  of  emancipation 
how  received,  218;  address  to  Christius  throoghoot  the 
world,  214;  exchange  of  prisoners,  214 ;  miadon  of  A. 
H.  Stephens,  214 

Military  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  215;  effect  of  the 
surrender  of  Vlcksborg;  216;  dividon  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, 214;  a  levy  tn  nuuae  ordered,  216;  loss  of  East 
Tennessee,  216;  lack  of  military  sapplies,  216;  prospect 
fbr  sobsistence  of  the  army,  216;  defldency  of  labor, 
217 ;  losses,  217;  soppoeed  letter  of  T.  Batler  King,  217 ; 
speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  218;  da  of  Senator  Johnson, 
218;  apprehendons,  218;  gleam  of  light,  219. 

OMySaooMeMa^^Discnsdon  on  the  power  of  Congress,  219; 
acts  of  Congress,  219;  Instractions  of  the  Attomey- 
Generd  rektlve  to  proceedings,  219 ;  legal  status  of  the 
inhabitante  of  the  Confederate  Stetes,  220;  opinion  of 
Judge  Wylie,  220 ;  case  of  Leroy  M.  Wiley,  220 ;  opinion 
of  Judge  Betts,  220;  conunent  on  this  opinion,  220; 
dontion  of  the  forfeiture,  221;  opinion  of  Judge  Under- 
wood, 221 ;  other  cases,  222 ;  is  real  estate  covered  by 
the  act  of  1861  f  222 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Trigg,  222 ;  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congreas,  228;  oirfnlon 
of  Judge  Trigg^  228 ;  a  case  in  New  Orleans,  228 ;  argu- 
ment of  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stetes,  228;  do. 
in  behalf  of  the  claimants,  228 ;  argument  of  the  District 
Attorney,  224;  opinion  in  Kentucky,  67a 

OongnfftiOionaiitta,  TWnlferHani.— Statistics,  225;  case  of 
Charles  Beecher,  225;  Canada  Union,  225;  English  Con- 
gregational Union,  225 ;  stetistics,  225. 

Cbfi^rasa,  Oot^iidsraie.'^'Llai  at  members,  226;  resolutions 
on  the  conduct  ot  the  war  and  the  Emandpatioa  Proc- 
lamation, 226;  retaliatory  measures  suggested,  226;  the 
Government  should  teke  the  responsibili^,  226;  reso- 
lution oflbred  in  the  Senate,  227;  joint  resoluttons  on 
retdiation,  227 ;  fbee  navigation  of  the  Misdsdppi,  227 ; 
bills  introduced,  227 ;  tax  law,  227 ;  tax  on  fenaers,  228 ; 
new  flag,  228;  impressment  act,  228;  resolutions  relative 
to  army  substitutes,  228 ;  do.  to  the  eurreney,  228 ;  do.  on 
prisoners,  228;  acta  of  officers,  229;  resolution  relative 
to  deduring  aU  persons  in  the  army,  220 ;  do.  relative  to 
the  issue  of  bonds,  229 ;  various  other  resolutions,  229 ; 
remarks  on  fanpressment  of  provldons,  280 ;  bill  to  con- 
tinue all  troops  In  service,  280;  substitutes,  280;  act 
relative  to  exemptions,  280 ;  use  of  negroes,  280 ;  debate 
relative  to  substitutes  in  the  army,  281;  conscription 
act  finally  adopted,  282. 

Cbfi^Mt,  UwUed  8taie9,''IASi  of  memben,  288;  reaotution 
relative  to  arrests^  288 ;  do.  relative  to  persons  in  prisons, 
288, 284;  do.  relative  to  a  convention,  284;  da  relative 
to  the  sde  of  fkwemen  into  shivery  by  the  enemy,  284 ; 
da  relative  to  propodtions  for  peace,  284;  do.  relative  to 
a  military  governor  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  284;  da 
relative  to  assisting  the  Government,  285;  da  explsn- 
atory,  285. 

Besolution  relative  to  arreste  in  Ddaware,  285;  why 
were  the  persons  arrested?  286;  no  cause  ever  stated, 
286 ;  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  engaged  In  cdling  upon 
the  Goromment  for  this  kind  of  Information,  285 ;  ought 
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to  have  had  several  thoiuaad  arreats,  885;  never  has  any 
Government  been  so  humane,  so  just,  so  merciful,  285; 
the  value  of  a  Oovemment  heretofore  consisted  in  the 
guardianship  It  afforded  to  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  S85;  prison  door  open  to  all  srrested  on  sus- 
picion If  they  will  take  the  oath,  886;  soldiers  sent  to 
every  voting  place  In  the  two  lower  oounttes  of  Dela- 
ware at  the  last  election,  886 ;  It  is  said  men  ought  not 
only  to  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  hung  or 
shot,  386;*ei^lanation,  286;  ezerdse  of  this  power  re- 
gretted, 236;  the  President  has  asserted  and  chdmed 
the  right  to  dispense  with  the  law  requiring  thf  habeas 
corpus  to  issue,  886;  judiciary  powerless  for  redress,  287; 
can  a  government  be  free  with  the  Judiciary  set  at  de- 
fiance? 887 ;  we  cannot  affdrd  these  arrests,  887;  if  the 
writ  is  suspended,  there  is  no  right  to  make  these  ar- 
rests, 887 ;  point  to  the  clause  of  tbe  Constltutf  on  or  the 
law  that  anthorizes  officials  to  make  arrests,  888;  a  ques- 
tion proposed,  888;  is  the  habeas  corpus  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  process  was  legal? 
883^  in  some  cases  the  guilt  or  innocence  may  be  in- 
qnived  into,  888 ;  does  the  suspension  of  the  writ  author- 
ize the  President  to  arrest  and  Imprison  a  man  ?  889 ; 
what  if  certain  persons  are  arrested  in  Delaware?  289; 
willing  to  trust  these  aflUrs  to  the  President,  840;  loy- 
alty must  be  to  an  administration  and  not  to  a  govern- 
ment, 840;  the  safety  of  the  repnblio  is  the  supreme  law, 
240;  supposing  the  intention  of  the  President  is  honest, 
therefore  you  are  not  to  question  his  acts,  840;  is  the 
right  to  repeal  a  law  an  executive  power?  841;  the 
President  and  all  men  who  do  these  acts  are  trespass- 
ers, 841 ;  '*  away  with  this  nonsense  that  slavery  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  war,*^  841;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolu- 
tion, 241. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  Indemnify  the  President  and 
other  persons  for  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  A^  considered,  241 ;  the  President  had 
the  authority  by  law,  841 ;  the  mi^Jority  are  prepared  to 
pass  this  bill  now,  843 ;  we  most  vindicate  him  now  or 
leave  him  to  be  persecuted  as  soon  aa  he  retires  from 
office,  842 ;  sections  of  the  bill,  848 ;  bill  explained,  848 ; 
a  bill  of  indenmity  does  not  necessarily  deprive  a  party 
of  his  civil  reme^,  848 ;  the  bill  Is  drawn  according  to 
the  English  precedents,  842 ;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill, 
848;  protest  of  certain  members,  848L 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  third  section 
of  their  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners,  and  to  author* 
ize  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  consid- 
ered, 244;  the  section,  244;  this  legislation  an  Improper 
interference  with  the  duties  and  powen  of  the  executive 
office,  244;  power  of  the  President,  244;  the  most  im- 
proper appeals  are  made  to  the  Ignorant  to  alarm  their 
fears  on  this  subject,  245;  two  objections  to  the  section, 
845;  nothing  to  show  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habess  corpus  is  a  legislative  power,  846;  whose  duty  is 
it  to  preserve  tbe  Government,  protect  the  Constitution, 
and  execute  the  laws  ?  246 ;  Congress  alone  has  the  power, 
846;  the  English  Parliament  alone  can  suspend  it,  847; 
the  hypothesis  of  the  power  in  the  President  is  an  as- 
sumption, 847;  on  what  Is  the  right  to  arrest  based? 
847 ;  examination  of  Mr.  Binney*s  views,  847 ;  no  bill 
should  be  passed  and  sent  to  tbe  President  for  approval 
which  implied  that  his  decision  relative  to  the  suspen- 
alon  was  wrong,  248;  proportions  belbre  the  Senate, 
848;  a  person  sued  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the 
ease  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  248;  what  Is  the  object 
of  getting  a  case  Into  the  Circuit  Court  ?  849. 

A  substitute  for  the  House  bill  offered,  249 ;  referred 
and  reported  in  place  of  the  House  bill,  249 ;  amend- 
ments offered,  249 ;  effect  of  the  amendments,  249;  Mar- 


shall on  this  poww  of  removal  of  causes,  850 ;  crimes 
committed  sgainst  the  States  cannot  be  transferred  to  U. 
8.  courts,  850 ;  the  governors  of  States  only  have  power 
to  pardon  for  offences  against  the  criminal  codes  of 
States,  850;  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Harahall,850; 
this  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  powen  of  the  States 
as  regards  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  850;  substitute  ac- 
cepted, 850;  no  precedent,  250 ;  ^py  of  the  act  of  1815^ 
851 ;  case  already  provided  for,  under  right  of  appeal, 
251;  nothing  alarming  in  the  provision,  251;  this  right 
of  transfer  Is  restricted  to  one  of  the  parties  and  denied 
to  the  other,  261;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  8S1; 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  does  anght  than  advance  us  to- 
ward a  desperate  exercise  of  power,  858 ;  bill  psssed  and 
sent  to  the  House,  858;  yeas  and  nays  on  its  passage, 
852. 

Considered  in  the  House,  858;  the  bill  bss  no  psfallel 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  people,  858 ;  this  bill 
goes  beyond  the  principle  of  the  celebrated  Force  bill 
of  1888, 858 ;  unheard  of  and  most  monstrous  provisions, 
858;  House  refhse  to  concur,  258. 

Committee  of  conference  appointed,  858 ;  report,  898 ; 
report  considered  in  the  Senate,  858;  If  the  legislatora 
suspends  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
either  the  judicial  or  the  mloisterisl  officer  shall  ai^lj 
tbe  law  to  the  exigency,  858 ;  duty  of  the  executive  to 
see  every  law  folthftilly  executed,  853;  what  to  the 
privilege  of  the  writ?  868;  who  shall  suspend  it?  288; 
ftirther  debate,  854;  report  concurred  in,  255;  yess  and 
nays,  255;  the  bill,  255. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners 
ftirther  considered,  256;  amendments  offered,  256;  pre- 
cept to  be  issued  by  the  President,  267 ;  amendments 
explained,  257;  delegation  of  power  to  the  President, 
857;  opposed,  258 ;  bill  passed,  258 ;  yeas  and  nays,  258 ; 
laid  aside  In  the  House,  258. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  of  Inquiry  relative  to  the 
presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  the  polls  in  Delawaro  con- 
sidered, 258 ;  afbin  at  the  polls,  259 ;  the  information 
desired,  259 ;  motion  to  refer  to  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary afliiirs,  259 ;  fhrther  debate,  260. 

In  the  House,  the  appropriation  bill  considered,  260; 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  Ibr  the  admission  of 
West  Virginia,  260;  ressons,  260;  are  not  the  seceded 
States  still  memben  of  the  Union?  260;  the  ordinances 
of  secession  took  them  out,  260;  how  then  levy  a  tax  on 
them?  260;  as  a  war  measure,  260;  we  are  to  treat 
them  simply  as  provinces  to  be  conquered,  261 ;  are  these 
people  now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  are  they  an 
independent  nation  ?  261 ;  belligerents,  861 ;  right  to  treat 
them  as  we  would  any  conquered  provinces,  861 ;  further 
remarks,  262;  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  loyal 
citizens  In  seceded  States,  262;  no  authority  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  tbe  appointment  of  military  governors,  268 ; 
object  of  the  present  bill  to  enforce  the  coUeotiwi  (tf  a 
tax  In  the  disaffected  States,  268;  upon  what  ground, 
268;  the  authority  of  the  National  Government  binds 
and  coven  every  Inch  of  the  national  domain,  268 ;  lane 
of  the  war  depends 'on  the  border  States,  264;  cannot 
execute  the  Constitntion  in  the  seceding  States,  264;  the 
idea  repudiated  that  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  annihilate 
or  extirpate  the  rebels,  264;  the  State  belongs  to  the 
loyal  citizens  If  composing  only  a  third  or  a  fourth,  264. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  public  aflUrs  con- 
sidered, 265w 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  raise  additional  soldien  con- 
sidered, 268;  substitute  propoeed  to  raise  colored  troops, 
268;  motion  to  refbr  to  Committee  on  Military  AffifUrB, 
268 ;  it  is  intended  to  put  the  African  soldier  on  equality 
with  the  white  soldier  as  to  the  protection  which  the 
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Presidont  oonld  iflbrd  tbem,  868;  usciidinAiit  moved, 
268;  what  have  we  heard  in  this  Hall?  260;  -we  hare 
not  onlj  to  oooqner  the  rebel  eonntrj,  but  to  hold  It 
after  It  ia  eonqaered,  269;  what  is  the  reason  f(»  this 
bill  ?  260 ;  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  potting  down  ci 
this  rebellion,  260 ;  their  employment  wlU  result  in  a 
serrile  war,  270;  yoa  want  to  abolish  slavery,  whether 
you  call  it  the  means  of  the  end,  or  the  end  of  the  OMans, 
270 ;  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  take  slaves  for  the 
army,  270;  this  policy  hss  been  dictated  by  necessity 
rather  than  by  choice,  270;  coarse  of  the  administration, 
270;  object  of  thirbUl  to  make  final  the  dissolation  of 
the  Union,  271 ;  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  a 
larger  power  than  was  ever  vested  by  Congress  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  271 ;  financial  prospect  of  this  qnes- 
tion,  271 ;  the  term  of  enlistment,  272 ;  object  of  the  wai; 
272 ;  bill  as  it  passed,  273 ;  yeas  and  nays,  278 ;  laid  sside 
in  the  Senate  as  already  provided  for,  278w 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  enrolling  and  drsfting  the 
militia  considered,  278;  pats  the  militia  of  the  Statea 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  278 ;  motion  to  strike 
ont,  278;  no  bill  of  snch  IJMtrfnl  import  ever  introduced 
before  Congress,  278;  does  not  trench  in  any  way  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Constltation,  274 ;  the  Constitutioii 
makes  a  difference  between  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  militia  of  the  United  Statea,  274 ; 
the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  on  the  Presi- 
dent is  merely  to  go  into  force  antecedent  to  these  mili- 
tiamen becoming  a  portion  of  the  army,  275;  the  pro- 
visions that  when  drafted  a  man  shall  be  subject  to  the 
articles  of  war,  275 ;  precedents,  276 ;  other  precedents 
276;  a  prevailing  opinion  that  this  war  is  not  being 
waged  for  the  malntenanoe  of  the  Conatltotion  and  the 
Union,  276;  opinion  of  Judge  Story,  276;  the  case  re* 
ferred  to,  297 ;  opinion  of  Jadge  Washington,  299 ; 
opinion  of  Jnstlee  Johnson,  278;  reasons  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bUi,  278;  other  amendments  offered,  279; 
bill  passed,  279. 

Same  bill  considered  in  the  House,  279;  House  asked 
to  pass  it  without  amendment,  279 ;  chief  objections,  279; 
amendments  proposed,  280;  ftirther  objections,  280; 
turns  the  militia  into  a  regular  army,  280;  interferes 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  dtizen,  281 ;  will  this 
bill  increase  the  efilciency  of  the  national  forces?  281; 
our  fethers  w«re  Jealous  of  the  power  of  an  overshadow- 
ing army,  281 ;  no  power  to  foice  soldiers  into  the  army 
but  by  means  of  the  militia  organizations,  281 ;  sultJ^^ 
the  entire  militia  to  be  brought  into  service  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President,  282;  why  is  this  messure  celled 
for  at  this  time?  282;  a  confession  of  incompeteney  to 
manage  this  stupendous  war,  282 ;  its  prindplee  subver* 
sive  of  the  Constitution,  282;  the  necessity  is  upon  ns  to 
pass  a  bill  of  tnls  character,  282 ;  what  power  has  this 
Oovernmentover  the  militia?  288;  look  at  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  2S8;  the  constitational  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rstse  armiee,288;  let  Congress  retain  some 
power  over  the  army,  284;  a  surrender  by  Congress 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  284 ;  it  is  a  beneficent 
and  a  benevolent  bill,  284 ;  iu  provisions,  284 :  $800  pro- 
vision objectionable,  285;  who  made  the  necessity  for 
the  bill  ?  285 ;  a  terrible  MU,  285 ;  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  it,  285;  a  question  to  this  nation  of  life  and 
death,  286;  the  policy  Inaugurated  December,  1861,  hss 
been  fruitless  of  good,  286;  the  negro  will  not  save 
you,  286;  paper  money  will  not  save  you,  286;  you  did 
without  this  measure,  286;  the  natural  result  of  the 
policy  which  this  Congress  has  pursued  from  very 
near  the  commencement  of  the  war,  286 ;  pledges  of 
U)i8  Congress,  287 ;  what  has  brought  this  michty  change  ? 
28t>  what  have  we  seen  at  this  session?  287;  why  is 


it  that  we  have  every  man  in  the  field  that  we  can  get 
voluntarily  ?  287 ;  why  will  the  people  no  longer  volun- 
teer ?  288 ;  if  we  want  to  get  back  the  Union  how  must 
we  do  it  ?  288 ;  discouragements  of  the  country  and  the 
remedy,  288;  tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  289 ;  have  we 
found  al>oliUon  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union? 
289;  amendment  ofllared  and  rejected,  289 ;  billpsssed, 
289 ;  yeas  and  nays,  289. 

Betumed  to  the  Senate,  wltb  amendments,  290;  the 
amendments  and  the  vote  on  them,  290. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  a  national  currency  ^ 
considered,  290;  what  are  its  objects  and  pfirposes,  290; 
circulation  of  the  existing  banks  t9  be  withdrawn,  291 ; 
case  of  McCulloch  «s.  State  of  Maryland,  291;  United 
States  has  no  power  to  tax  a  State  institution  out  of  ex« 
Istence,  291 ;  it  establishes  corporations  in  all  the  States 
entirely  Independent  of  any  power  of  visitation  by  thoeo 
States,  291 ;  propriety  ot  saying  that  we  will  be  respon- 
Bible  for  the  nltimate  redemption  oi  those  bills,  291 ;  the 
moment  the  war  ends  every  man  wants  his  money  that 
he  has  lent  on  stocks,  292;  why  did  the  United  Statea 
Bank  go  down  ?  292 ;  look  at  this  proposition,  292 ;  you 
propose  to  hire  those  people  to  go  intotheee  assodattonsi 
298;  all  there  is  about  it,  298;  examples  of  the  operation 
of  the  bill,  298 ;  the  advantage  to  tiie  United  States,  294; 
illustrations,  294;  it  Is  ssid  the  Secretary  will  become  a 
dangerous  person,  294 ;  the  bill  Ignores  the  great  princi- 
ple that  a  proper  drenlatlon  should  be  convertible  into 
specie,  295;  it  will  absorb  the  existing  banking  system, 
295 ;  we  most  go  on  with  the  war  on  paper  money,  295 ;  . 
necessity  of  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  paper 
currency,  295 ;  bill  passed,  295 ;  yeas  and  nays,  295 ;  in 
the  House,  the  bill  considered,  295;  advantages  of  the 
measure,  296;  bill  passed,  296;  yeas  and  nays,  296;  tho 
bill,  296.  • 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  admit  West  Ytiglnla  consider^ 
ed,  804;  a  bill  for  the  division  of  an  old  State,  804;  the 
division  has  not  received  that  assent  Ihun  the  Leglsla-, 
tnre  of  Yirglnia  whlcbthe  Conatitntion  requires,  805;' 
policy  of  the  President,  806 ;  legitimacy  of  the  Wheeling 
Government,  805;  its  history,  805;  reasons  why  West 
Yirglnia  is  entitied  to  admission,  806 ;  the  theory  upon 
which  Yirglnia  is  represented  in  Congress,  806;  if  Yir- 
glnia is  already  In  the  Union,  what  need  of  another  act 
to  let  her  in  ?  806 ;  it  is  not  Yirglnia,  but  West  Yirglnia 
that  Is  being  admitted,  806 ;  no  argument  can  make 
stronger  the  esse  than  the  more  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, 806 ;  it  is  said  that  Old  Yirglnia  no  longer  exists,  and 
therefore  cannot  give  consent,  807 ;  the  Government  at 
Wheeling  is  not  the  Government  of  Yirglnia,  807 ;  the 
only  question  is  whether  the  State  of  Yirglnia  has  con- 
sented, 807 ;  nobody  hss  given  a  consent  who  does  not 
reside  in  the  new  State  Itseli;  808 ;  but  mocking  to  say 
the  Legislature  of  Yirglnia  hss  ever  consented  to  this  di- 
vision, 808;  Governor  Letcher  is  the  governor  of  Yir- 
glnia, 808 ;  these  rebellious  States  are  belligerents,  and 
the  Constitution  has  no  longer  the  lesst  effect  on  them, 
809*  conduct  of  the  President,  809 ;  proceedings  take 
place  Id  virtue  of  the  laws  of  war,  809 ;  this  bill  subverts 
the  principle  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
809;  look  at  the  lkcta,809;  how  did  the  people  vote? 
810;  who  constitute  the  State  of  Yirglnia?  is  the  great 
point  in  discussion,  810 ;  tbe  majority  of  the  people  of 
any  State  are  not  the  State  when  th«y  organise  treason, 
810 ;  can  a  minority,  by  the  treasonable  act  of  a  majority, 
be  stripped  of  their  right  of  protection  by  the  Fedenl 
Government  ?  811 ;  where  the  minority  become  rebels, 
the  minority  are  the  State,  811 ;  views  of  Mr.  Madison, 
811 ;  farther  remarks,  811 ;  when  the  storm  of  revolution 
shakes  the  civil  febrio  of  a  State  of  the  Uulon,  the  fiml 
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arbiter  to  dAtermlne  who  eonstttnte  the  GoTernment  of 
a  State  la  CoDgreaai  812 ;  the  case  of  Rhode  laland,  818; 
declalon  of  the  Supreme  Coitrt,  819;  bill  p«fleed,818; 
yeas  and  naja,  818. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  aid  the  State  of  MisMmri  in 
emancipation  oon8idered,818;  second  seetion,  818;  pro- 
poees  gradnal  emancipation,  818;  will  not  yote  to  hold  • 
man  in  bondage  thirteen  jears  longer,  818;  eonstlttttton- 
ality  of  the  measure  doubtflil,  818;  an  obligation  upon 
Congress  to  stand  by  the  pledge  it  has  given,  814 ;  the  ae- 
oomplishment  of  the  objeet  will  be  worth  all  It  will  cost 
814 ;  th^  real  dlfBcnlty  is  whether  the  emancipation  shall 
be  gradual  or  liimedlate,  814;  we  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment shaU  not  violate  the  Oonstltntlon  bj  attempting  to 
Interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  815;  have  we  • 
right  te  use  all  reasonable  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war  in  Missouri?  815;  what  seenrltj  have  we  that 
they  will  not  continne  slavery  f  815;  this  is  not  a  means 
of  restoring  the  Union,  816;  features  of  the  bill,  816;  no 
authority  by  which  Oongress  can  appropriate  this  money 
for  this  object,  816;  resolution  recommended  by  the 
President  to  Congvess,  817 ;  what  said  the  President  in 
his  oorre^Mudence  with  the  Border  State  members  1 817 ; 
the  Treasury  cannot  stand  It,  817;  the  military  interfer- 
ence secured  an  emancipation  legislature,  817 ;  emandpa* 
tion  should  be  immediate,  818;  how  can  yon  beet  put  an 
end  to  the  Mbellion  ?  818 ;  this  measure  of  emandpationis 
under  the  war  power,  818 ;  some  adopt  the  policy  that 
this  rebellion  is  to  be  put  down  by  prodamation,  818 ; 
can  you  give  money  to  establish  skvery  in  a  Btatet  818; 
what  is  the  provision  of  this  bin  that  readers  it  constl- 
tutlonalt  818 ;  what  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
In  relbronoe.to  this  matter?  819;  the  constitutional 
question,' 819 ;  Airther  deb^  880;  for  money  paid  down 
fireedom  must  be  paid  down,  820 ;  as  a  war  measure,  it 
Is  vindicated  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  821 ;  bill  passed,  821 ;  yeas  and  nays,  881 ;  fSUled 
in  the  House,  821. 

In  the  House,  the  report  of  the  committee  to  admit  to 
seats  members  from  Louisiana  considered,  821 ;  views  of 
the  committee,  821 ;  fects  of  the  cose,  822 ;  the  question 
one  of  paramount  importance,  822 ;  the  Uw  In  such  cases, 
828;  how  many  votes  were  east,  828;  the  ballot  box  is 
the  test  of  an  election,  828;  power  of  a  military  govern- 
or to  issue  writs  of  election,  824;  ftinctlons  of  a  military 
governor,  824 ;  this  election  not  held  under  a  law  of  the 
State,  824;  for  what  are  we  carrying  on  wart  825; 
questions  aiising  out  of  the  case,  825;  report  adopted, 
828. 

Beselntlons  relative  to  foreign  interference  offered, 
"826^  passed  In  the  Senate,  826;  yeas  and  nays,  826; 
passed  in  the  House,  826 ;  yess  and  nays,  826;  act  to  pre- 
vent correspondence  yAth  cHSxens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  827 ;  act  relative  te  the  collection  of  taxes  In  in- 
surrectionary States,  827 ;  act  te  Ikdlltate  the  taking  of 
depositions  to  be  used  in  other  oountrfes,  827;  act  con* 
oeming  letters  of  marque,  Ac,  828 ;  object,  828 ;  features 
of  the  bill,  828;  a  new  agen<7'  egainst  rebellion,  828;  a 
provision  for  privateers  In  any  ftiture  war,  828;  yeas 
and  nays  In  the  Senate,  829. 

C^iMmeeficttd— Finances  ef  the  State,  829;  sehed  fhnd,  829 ; 
State  institutions,  889;  railroads,  829;  bonks,  829;  sol' 
diers  furnished,  829 ;  the  draft,  SBO;  its  operation,  880; 
State  election,  880;  soldiers'  vote,  880. 

Covmn,  SKcrruroTOV.— Birth,  880 ;  education,  880 ;  pur- 
suits, 880;  death,  880. 

CoNSTABLi,  Judge  Chas.  H.,  the  case  oi;  471 

CoKWAT,  Martin  F.,  Repreeentatire  from  Kansas,  288;  on 
the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  801 

CoanVi  Oen^  letter  to  Oen.  Lee,  99. 


CoBooaur,  Hiohabl— Birth,  881 ;  death,  881 ;  pursnita,  SSL 
0>rp$  er4/W<r«e.— Order  of  Cten.  Banks  te  raise,  87. 
CovcB,  BioHAKD  QinLLAV.~Blrth,  881 ;  death,  881 ;  pai^ 

suits,  888. 
CowAX,  Edoab,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  888 ;  on  the 

suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oorpus,  858-851 
Cox,  LncvBL  S.,  Bepreaentatlvo  from  Ohlo^  888;  rssolution 

relative  to  arrssti,  888-885;  rehittve  to  African  soldien^ 

a68-87L 
Curnoronr,  Jomr  J.,  Bepresentattve  from  Kentocky,  888; 

on  African  soldiers,  869 ;  on  the  oonserlpt  bill,  886;  on 

the  admission  of  West  yiit|iala,%06;  birth,  882;  death, 

883,  pnbUe  life,  888. 
Cumberland  T^ittay^Its  situation,  888 ;  fertility,  888. 
CuTUBB,  Bnt/.  a— Birth,  888;  death,  888;  pursuits,  888. 


J>aUon,  its  location,  888 

Davis,  Gasxxt,  Senator  from  Kentocky,  888;  olfeita  reso- 
lution relative  to  a  convention  of  the  States,  884;  re- 
marks on  arrests,  841;  on  oompeBsated  emandpatton  in 
Missouri,  816-81& 

Davis,  Jxrrnsoir.— Proelamatkm  ordering  an  persona  into 
the  army,  16;  letter  to  Gen.  Lee,  99;  letter  of  instmo- 
tlons  to  A.  H.  Stephens  on  amission  to  Waahingtoo, 814; 
messages  to  Congress,  78^788;  letter  to  the  Pope,  8Ml 

Dawxs,  HniTBT  L.,  BepreMutati  ve  flom  MaaB.iehusetts,  888 ; 
on  the  admission  of  West  Ylrglnla,  888;  on  tiie  admis- 
sloD  of  members  from  Louisiana,  SSI 

DsLAOBOiz,  FsBnnr AND.— Birth,  888;  death,  883 ;  style  of 
painting,  884 ;  works,  881 

2>stofoare.— Area  and  division,  884;  governor  and  Legisla* 
tnre,  884;  resdnttons  of  the  House  relative  to  the  gov- 
emoi'^  Inaugural,  884-5;  messi^  of  Governor  Cannon 
to  the  Legislators  denouncing  an  act  passed,  889 ;  his 
procIamatton,885;  order  of  Gen.  Bdienck  previous  to 
the  election,  886;  appeal  of  the  governor  to  ttie  people, 
886 ;  orders  of  General  Tyler  relative  to  the  election, 
886;  instructions  of  do.,  886;  address  to  the  demoerato 
of  New  Castle  county,  887 ;  result  of  the  election,  887 ; 
troops  fhmished  on  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  887. 

i>MimarJfc.~£xtent,387;  population,  887 ;  army,  887;  navy, 
888;  finances,  888;  royal  femily,  888;  compHeatlons, 
888;  treaties,  886;  the  Dannewerke,  888;  intrench- 
ments,  889.  * 

DxBBBHXRB,  Stxwakt.— Birth,  889 ;  kindred,  889 ;  pubUo 
services,  889 ;  death,  840. 

DsBFBBK,  Cbsab  MAKSviffS. —Birth,  810;  death,  840;  pur- 
suits, 840 ;  writings,  84a 

JHplofnaUo  CorrMpomfsfios.— Omstraetlon  of  vessels  to 
war  upon  American  commerce,  840;  correspondenee  of 
Mr.  Adams,  relative  to  the  damage  by  the  Alabama,  with 
Earl  BusseH,  of  Great  Britain,  840;  reply  of  Earl  Rnssdl 
to  Mr.  Adam^  841 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, 341;  answer  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Bussell,  848; 
note  of  Mr.  Seward,  846;  ftirther  reply  of  Earl  Busseli 
to  Mr.  Adams,  846;  answer  of  Mr.  Adams,  847;  daims 
preferred  by  Mr.  Adams,  848;  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
Mr.  Adams,  in  answer  to  Earl  Bussell,  849;  Earl  Bus- 
selFs  reply,  849. 

Case  of  the  Alexandra,  850 ;  proeeedlngs  of  the  British 
Government,  890;  proceedings  In  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 851;  testimony  in  the  case,  362;  esse  summed 
up  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  868;  verdict,  SS8;  excep- 
tions, 892;  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  stating  the  impreeslon 
produced  by  theae  proceedings,  858 ;  proceedings  under 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  898;  the  ease  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  858. 
Correspondence  with  Franoe,  898  ,*  letter  of  Mr.  Sew- 
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trd  to  Ifir.  Dayton,  858;  report  of  Mr.  Bojtoa,  856;  re- 
ply; of  Mr.  Seward,  855. 

Dxx,  QtB.— file  morements  dnrinir  the  advaooe  of  Gen. 
Lee,  112,185;  letters  to  Got.  Seymoar  reladre  to  the 
draft,  fl86L 

JDoouRLB,  Jamm  R.,  Senator  teem  Wiioonaln,  888 ;  re- 
marks on  arrests  in  Delaware,  886;  on  the  dlsebarge  of 
Stste  prisoners,  867;  on  the  eonsoripi  hUl,  277;  on  a 
national  eorreney,  886. 

Dost  Mohakmid  KHAV.^Birth,  855;  death,  866;  vioissi* 
tadeaofhUUfe,86dL 

DuiroAX,  Phiup  B.— Birth,  867;  death,  857;  puanlts,  858. 

DuiTN,  W.  MoKiK,  Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  888;  rela- 
tiTO  to  Afriean  soldieiB,  808;  on  the  eonseript  bill,  888. 

DuvLAP,  Oia  W.,  Bepresentsttre  from  Kentooky,  888;  on 
the  relatione  of  the  seoeded  States,  880. 

DuTOKurcx,  Gio.  L.— Birth,  868;  death,  856;  pnrsoits,  85& 


Baebut,  Sir  CcuJira  E.— BIrtb,  863;  death,  868;  pnr- 
snit8,858L 

Edwards,  Thomas  M.,  Bepresentatlye  from  New  Hamp* 
shire,  888 ;  on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  807. 

Bloiv,  Jambs  BBiion.*Birth,  858;  death,  868;  public  ser- 
Tlees,85a 

BuuoT,  TnoMAa  D.,  BepresentatiTO  fltun  Massachusetts, 
884;  on  the  admission  of  members  from  Looialana,  824. 

JBM9roMott.--ArriTa]s  at  Kew  York  in  1868, 858;  natton- 
alitles,  859;  increase  of  emigration,  859;  benefits,  8S8L 

Emmobb,  EmmBSBB.— Birth,  859 ;  death,  859;  parsuits,  859 ; 
geological  views,  860;  how  received,  860;  his  treat- 
ment, 861. 

EnrdUmtni  and  2>ro/E.— Its  leading  liaatnreB,  861 ;  plan  for 
the  execntion  of  act,  861 ;  provost  marshals,  861 ;  ex- 
emptions  nnder  the  act,  861;  who  to  be  enrolled,  862; 
extent  of  the  enrollment,  863;  opinion  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  War  DepartnJInt  on  the  dnty  of  marshals,  868; 
obstmcting  officers,  888  dlfflonlties  In  preparing  ae- 
eonnts,  862 ;  number  enrolled,  868 ;  qnota  to  be  drafted, 
868;  who  become  deserters,  868;  eanses  of  exemption, 
868;  8800  payment,  868;  physical  disability,  868;  list  of 
causes,  864;  ratio  of  rejections  in  various  countries,  865; 
numbei;obtained  by  the  draft,  865;  amount  of  commu- 
tation, 865;  practice  of  officers  relative  to  writs  of  ha^ 
bees  corpus,  865;  organisation  of  an  invalid  corps,  866; 
disbmsements,  866 ;  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Ciourt 
of  Pennsylvania,  866 ;  case  before  the  court,  866 ;  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Lowrie  on  the  constitotiomdlty  of 
the  enrollment  act,  866;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Strong,  86S;  opinion  of  Judge  Hall,  of  New  York,  869; 
esse  of  David  Griohton,  860;  opinion  on  the  finality  of 
decisions  of  enrollment  boards,  869.    * 

Xthnology  and  Anthropology.— lm^T\xaob  of  questions 
rehtting  to  man  and  mankind,  871 ;  these  questions,  871 ; 
evia(Bnces  sought  for  in  relation  to  these  questions,  871 ; 
works  and  periodicals  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  878; 
fossiliferoos  strata  of  the  earth,  878 ;  instances  of  human 
remains,  878;  chemlcsl  changes  of  long  buried  bones, 
874;  classification  of  crania,  874;  antiquities  of  North- 
nmberland,  874;  ancient  shell  mounds  of  Scotland,  874; 
lacustrine  habitations  in  Scotland,  876;  geological  posi- 
tion and  era  of  the  remains,  876;  the  Neanderthal  man, 
877;  the  Abbeville  Jaw,  877, 878;  successive  eras  of  de- 
posit, 879;  recent  date  of  the  Somme  deposit^  879 ;  ev- 
idences of  man  in  pliocene  strata,  879, 880 ;  question  of 
the  variability  of  man,  861 ;  intelligence  of  the  orimltive 
races,  881 ;  distinctions  holding  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  apes,  882 ;  St  Hikdre*s  cUuslflcation  of  man- 
kind, 888;  Gratiolet's  do.,  888;  is  race  determinable  by 


language  t  884;  anthropologiosl  bearings  of  language, 
884;  Schleicher  on  natural  relation  in  language,  8S4; 
eommixtore  of  races,  886;  ia  man  oosmopolltef  886; 
Bollaert  on  the  populations  of  the  new  world,  886; 
North  Ameriesn  climate  snd  its  efTects,  886 ;  causes  of 
the  pecnliar  action  of  the  North  Amerlban  dlmate,  887. 

JRiroifM.— States  and  population,  888;  changes  in  the  terri- 
toiial  division,  888;  outbreak  in  Poland,  888;  Congress 
in  Oermany,  889;  democratic  tendencies,  889;  dilTerence 
of  the  countries  in  density  of  population,  889 ;  estimates 
a  century  hence,  889. 

Wmropum^  Cbn^rssiL— Speech  of  the  Emperor  on  open- 
ing the  French  Chambers,  889 ;  significance  of  his  lan- 
guage 890;  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  890;  its  recep- 
tion, 891;  despatch  of  Earl  Bnssell,  891 ;  reply  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  THnys,  891;  final  reply  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, 892 :  reply  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  898 ;  do. 
of  the  Emperor  of  Busiis,  892;  do.  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 892;  sympathetto  reply  of  the  King  of  Italy,  898; 
reply  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  888;  da  of  the  yonthihl 
King  of  Greece,  896;  do.  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
888 ;  do.  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  898 ; 
da  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  894 ;  da  of  the  Pope,  894 ;  da 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  894;  review  of  the  replies  by 
the  French  minister,  894. 


FaBSXHDXsr,  William  P.,  Senator  from  Maine,  888;  re- 
marlu  on  arrests,  288-240. 

FxsBENDEV,  J.  P.,  on  Compensated  emancipation  in  Mis- 
souri, 818L 

FixLD,  BiouAXD  S.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  288;  on 
the  bill  to  discharge  state  prisoners,  &c.,  245. 

Finance  <lf  ths  United  £ta^ee.— PrinoIploB  upon  which 
a  Government  should  conduct  its  finances  in  periods 
of  trial,  894;  low  state  of  the  Government  credit  at 
the  beginning  of  1861— details  of  its  operations  at 
that  time,  895;  position  of  the  Secretary  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  895;  de- 
mands of  the  war  and  navy  departments,  895;  r6com- 
mendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Con- 
gress, 895 ;  tax  and  impost  on  ft-ee  articles  and  retrench- 
ments, 896,  loans  to  be  made,  896;  the  Secretary's  sys- 
tem of  finance,  896;  loans  guaranteed  by  Congress,  896; 
l^ro visions  adopted  for  taxes,  896;  fidlure  of  Congress  to 
act  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  896;  its  effect,  896:  first  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary,  897 ;  success  in  making  loans,  897 ; 
decline  of  revenue  from  imports,  897;  serious  aspect  of 
aflMrs,  897 ;  magnitude  of  the  war,  897 ;  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, December,  1861, 898;  necessities  of  the  Trassury 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80th,  1862, 896; 
the  Secretary  recommends  increased  taxation,  898; 
amount  required  by  loans  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  898 ; 
Issue  of  demand  notes,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  bank 
circulation  recommended,  898 ;  suspension  of  the  bank^ 
898;  da  of  the  Treasury,  898;  measures  adopted  by 
Congress,  898-899;  results  presented  on  the  meeting  i)t 
Congress  next  year,  December,  1862, 899 ;  estimates  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  Ihe  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  899;  how  wss  this  vast  sum  to  be  raised,  899  -,  pro- 
positions uf  the  Secretary,  899 ;  taxation— demand  notes 
~tax  on  bank  circulation— United  States  note  circuhi- 
tlon,  899 ;  system  of  banks  recommended,  4(K) ;  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Coofnress,  400;   recapitulation,  401; 
agency  for  the  sale  of  bonds  organized,  401 ;  Its  success, 
401;   receipts  fh>m  the  -ordinary  and  extraordinary 
sources  of  revlhue,  401 ;  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June,  1868, 402 ;  system  of  con- 
ducting the  ilnances,  402;  ssle  of  bonds  in  1868, 402; 
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receipts  and  dUbnrBonients  for  the  flT«  nontlia,  eodlBf 
November,  1868, 409 ;  number  and  amoant  of  bonds  is- 
saed  on  the  three  year  T-60  and  5-M  six  per  cent  loans, 
408 ;  ratio  of  number  of  bonds  Iwied  and  of  Talae  per 
cent  408 ;  nnmber  of  persons  haTlng  a  direot  Interest  !n 
the  Britl8h'tbn4s  on  eaoh  deseriptlon  of  pnbUc  stock, 
Ac,  &c,  404;  rate  of  Engilsb  loans,  404;  loans  snd 
taxation  In  Great  Britain,  proportion  oi;  404 ;  rsie  of  In- 

4  terest  of  da,  404 ;  debt  of  the  United  States,  400 ;  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Treasnry  during  three  yean, 
406;  amount  of  Internal  revenne  paid  by  eaoh  State, 
406;  monthly  prices  of  stocks  during  1868;,  406;  prices 
of  fifty-flTe  articles  In  the  New  York  market,  40T ;  quo- 
tations for  gold  and  bankers*  aterili^  for  each  boslnefls 
day  of  the  year,  408;  amount  of  gold  received  at  the 
mint,  406;  receipts  and  exports  of  gold  In  Nov  Tork, 
406 ;  fluctuation  In  gold,  409 ;  la  w  of  New  York,  400 ;  sale 
of  stocks  In  New  Tork,  410;  rotnms  of  the  New  York 
City  banka^  410;  bank  drculation  of  the  sereral  States, 
411 ;  instmctions  for  the  guidance  ct  those  desirii^  to 
form  National  Banking  Assodatioaa,  411 ;  advance  in 
prices,  412 ;  rents,  412;  wages,  412 ;  do.  in  New  York, 
4ia 

/ZorfcZa.— Mesuge  of  the  goremor,  418;  soldiers?  flunilies, 
413 ;  moTement  of  Col.  Hlgginson*s  troops,  418;  Jack- 
sonville, 413;  Pensacola,  418. 

Flotd,  Jaues.— Birth,  418;  death,  418;  pursuits,  414;  writ- 
ings, 414. 

Flotd,  Johh  B.— Birth,  414;  death,  414 ;  publie  Uf^,  414. 

Foon,  AvDssw  Hull.— Birth,  415;  death,  415;  edacatlon, 
415 ;  nayal  serriees,  415. 

FosTSB,  Lafatxttb  S.,  Senator  fW>m  Connecticut,  288; 
on  compensated  emancipation  In  Mi»onri,  414. 

FosTXB,  Gen.,  assigned  to  command  in  Obk>,  185. 

FowLSB,  BicuARO.— Birth,  416;  death,  416 ;  pursuits,  416; 
writings,  416. 

.7>un«e.— Opening  of  the  Legislature,  416;  speech  of  the 
Emperor,  416;  achievements  abroad,  416;  Internal 
policy  of  the  Government,  416 ;  war  In  the  United 
States,  41^ ;  reply  of  the  Senate,  417 ;  speeches,  417 ;  prop- 
erty in  Algeria,  417;  eleotorsl  districts,  417;  principles 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  election,  417;  elec- 
tion, 418;  changes  of  the  Cabinet,  418;  meeting  of  the 
legislative  body,  418;  Emporor^s  speech,  419;  allow- 
ance to  the  churches,  419;  education,  419;  departments 
and  population,  420;  oltles,  420;  colonies,  420;  oom- 
mercc,  421 ;  army  and  navy,  421. 

FrankJin.^lta  location,  422 ;  capture,  42S. 

FRsnxBxc  y It—Birth,  422 ;  death,  422;  reign,  422. 

Freedom  of  the  /Vees.— Attacks  on  printing  offices,  428; 
order  of  Gen.  Hsscall,428;  da  of  Gen.  Bnrnside,428; 
proceedings  against  the  "  Chicago  Times,^  428-424 ;  reso- 
lutions of  the  nilnols  Assembly,  424 ;  public  meeting  in 
Chicago,  424;  farther  details,  424-^25:  meeting  of  the 
editors  in  New  York,  425;  resolutions,  425. 

Freedmen  of  the  ^mcM.— Effect  of  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation on  them,  425;  opinions  on  their  organization  as 
soldiers,  426;  efforts  to  enlist  them,  426;  bravery,  427 ; 
their  treatment  as  prisoners,  427 ;  labor  organlattlous, 
428;  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  428;  provisions  rehi> 
tlve  to  &milies,  429 ;  camps,  429 ;  order  of  Gen.  Grant, 
429 ;  management  of  Ikrm  camps,  480 ;  leasing  planta- 
tions, 430 ;  schools,  480. 

O 

Oeoffraphieal  ZSopforoftofM.-- Pmfnress  at  largo ;  Esquimaux 
tribes,  481 ;  Iceland,  481 ;  Labradd^  Peninsula,  481 ; 
British  Columbia,  481 ;  Lake  Michigan,  481 ;  Arizona, 
California,  482;  Mexico^  482;  Central  Ameries,  482; 


New  Granada,  482 ;  In  Yenemela,  488 ;  in  Gniaaa,  488< 
In  Brazil,  488;  In  Argentine  Confoderatlon,  488;  in 
Uragoay,  488;  in  Pangnay,  484;  In  Patagonia,  484; 
CbiU,  484;  InBoUvia,  484;  In  Pern, 484;  works  on 
South  America,  485;  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  485  ; 
In  the  West  Indies,  485;  In  Enrope,  485;  Bnsslnn 
Poland,  486;  in  Sldly,  486;  measnrement  of  anaro 
of  a  meridian,  486;  geographical  periodicals  In  En- 
rope,  486;  ezploratlone  in  Asia,  486;  in  the  BlamltSe 
Peninsula,  486;  Enphntes  and  Tigris,  486;  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  487;  in  Persia,  487;  the  Caucasus,  487 ; 
in  Alji^lstan,  487;  in  Osntrsl  Asia,  487;  In  Siberia, 
487;  In  Mantchoe,  Tartaiy,  488;  China  uA  Japan, 
488;  in  Cochin  China,  489;  Andaman  Islands,  489; 
Malayan  Archipelago,  440;  Dutch  East  Indies,  440; 
In  India,  440;  Ceylon,  441;  Its  pearl  fisheries,  441; 
in  AlHes,  441 ;  exploration  of  the  White  Nile,  441 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Speke  and  Grant,  442-448 ;  explorations  tn 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  448;  Tripoli,  444;  Tunis,  444; 
Senegambia,  444;  in  Upper  and  Lttwer  Guinea,  444; 
river  Ogo-Wal,  444;  Madagascar,  445 ;  in  Aostnlsoia, 
445;  New  Zealand,  446;  New  Caledonia,  446;  Fife  Isl- 
ands, 446;  mortality  among  eontribulors  togeogrsphical 
science,  446L 

^sofvio.-- Scarcity  of  provision,  447;  leglalatnre  oonrened, 
447;  impressments  of  provisions,  447;  govemor^s  pro- 
clamation, 447;  action  of  the  LeglsUture,  447;  State 
elecUon,  447 ;  opinlona  of  the  candidate^  447 ;  reeon- 
struoUon,  448 ;  State  debt,  448  ;  military  operations,  4461 

GiLHOBB,  Gen.-«Correspondence  with  Gen.  Beauregard,  187 ; 
report  of  the  bombardment  c^  Fort  Snmter,  189 ;  reply 
to  Gen.  Beanregsrd,  141 ;  report  of  the  capture  of  Wag- 
ner, 149. 

<7ennany.— Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  449 ;  StatH  and 
Totos  in  the  Diet,  449;  area  of  eaoh,  450;  popnlatlan, 
490 ;  army,  460 ;  inlhntry,  cavalry,  and  artlUeiy,  460 ;  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  Federal  Constitution,  450;  Baest*s 
prefect  of  reform,  450;  otjfectAis  of  Austria,  451 ;  reply 
of  Prussia,  451 ;  a  new  conforence  held,  451 ;  views  of  (he 
people  of  Germany,  451;  General  Assembly  of  the 
membeiB  ol  German  Diets  convened,  492;  General 
Assembly  of  the  National  Yerein  convened,  402;  the 
Federal  Diet,  dlsensslons  in,  458;  another  Assembly  in- 
vited by  Austria,  458 ;  convened,  453 ;  Its  action,  458 ; 
views  of  Prussia,  454 ;  other  assemblies,  454.* 

ffs(l|rs5tiiv.— Location,  455 ;  scenery,  4&& 

GiLBABT,  JAms  W.^Blrth,  455;  death,  455;  porsiflta,  455. 

Grand  &«{^-«ltnation.  455;  capture,  460^ 

GtAirr,  Gen.,  orders  relative  to  the  surrender  of  Ilolly 
Springs,  84;  leaves  Memphis  for  Yleksbnrg,  41 ;  report 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi,  51 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Gen.  Pemberton,  64;  his  opinion  of  the  terms  of 
surrender,  64 ;  despstcheson  the  expedition  of  General 
Sherman  against  General  Johnston,  66 ;  naval  operations 
■  attack  on  Fort  Hudson,  68 :  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  eto^  12^;  letter 
relative  to  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  199;  order  relative 
to  fteed  peo|de,  429;  letter  relative  to  vote  of  Iowa  sol- 
diers, 588;  ord^r  relative  to  the  freedom  of  negroes  In 
Mississippi,  6!». 

Great  Britain.— Area,  455;  Government,  455;  cabinet,  455; 
queen's  speech  to  parliament,  455;  relations  with  the 
United  States,  455 ,  blockade  running,  456 ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  Howell  and  ZIrman,  45C ;  excitement  in  Eng- 
land, 456;  remarks  of  Earl  Bussell  in  the  House,  456  ^ 
The  Tory  party,  457 ;  case  of  the  Alexandra,  457 ;  motion 
of  Mr.  Roebuck,  457 ;  speech  of  Eari  Kossell,  457 ,  Polish 
question,  458;  Japan,  458;  Brazil,  458;  cotton  districts, 
468;  flpanoes,  450 ;  srmy  and  navy,  459 ;  oommeroe,  459; 
North  American  Colonics;  460. 
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fi^«<M.«*Department8,  461 ;  population  saA  ttpital,  461 ;  IsU  Hasbib,  Ibi,  Benator  torn  N«w  York,  888 ;  on  th«  tnnsfer 

unda,  461 ;  sovtralgn,  461 ;  dvil  Iltt,  461 ;  milT«nia  sal*  of  oertain  saiU  to  the  Unitod  Btat«a  Conrta,  &40-25L 

frage,  461 ;  bndget»  461 ;  dAbt»  461 ;  oommeroei  468 ;  Pro-  HAUiaos,  Biohabd  A^  BapvMentatlTO  from  Ohlo^  888 ;  on 

Tlatonal  Govarament,  468;  addrtia  of  the  now  king  to  the  admiislon  of  membeia  fh>m  Loniataoa,  88a 

the  National  AvemUj,  468;  pToelamation  of  tho  king  HATmuTOv,  Edwabd  J.  L.— Birth,  488;  death,  498;  pur. 

on  his  arrival,  468;  naion  of  the  Ionian  lal^  468 ;  oon-  anita,  488. 

ditlona,46a.  Affl^-BeToIotlon  in  phyalci,  488;  imponderable  bodlea, 

Greeh  C%«reA.— Extent,  464 ;    independent  groopa,  464;  488;  old  vlewa»  488;  what  la  now  established,  488;  the 

moToment  among  the  Bolgarians,  469;  contest  in  the  term  oomlatlon,  488;  motion  will  prodaoe  heat  and 

Banublan  PriodpaUties,  465 ;  laws  relative  to  conyerta,  aleotrldty,  488;  heat  taken  aa  the  starting  point,  488; 

466;  interoommanion  between  tho  Anglican  and  Greek  extent  of  investigation,  484;   equivalency   between 

Charefaea,  466;  letter  ftom  the  Patriarch  of  Coostan*  ehemlcal  and  electrical  forces,  484;  imponderablea  hare 

tlnople,  466 ;  Gharch  in  Bassia,  467.  passed  awi^',  484 ;  the  step  made  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  485 ; 

GaxEH,  L.  W.—Blrth,  467 ;  death,  467 ;  porsoits,  467.  the  principles  involTed,  485 ;  heat  rays  of  different  kinds, 

Ganaaox,  CoL— His  raid  through  Klssisslppi,  58.  485;  results  of  investigattona,  486;  history  of  the  dy 

GuvFix,  Joasra,  the  case  ct,  606L  namioal  theory  of  heat,  486;  Tiews  and  reaearches  of 

GBima,  JAins  W.,  Benator  from  Iowa,  838;  on  reeolotion  Davy,  487. 

of  inquiry  relative  to  soldlerB  at  the  polla  in  Delaware^  ExxBuaox,  Jomr  B.,  Senator  ftom  Missouri,  888 ;  on  com 

2S9;  on  letters  of  marque,  82a  penaated  emancipation  in  Missouri,  8ia 

Gbxmm,  Jaxob  LtrnwiCk^Birth,  468 ;  death,  468 ;  csreer,  46a  HiOKS,  Hbbbt,  the  case  ai,  486. 

Gbixm,  LuDwie  Eva.— Birth,  468;  death,  468;  paintings,  HztSBExn,  Bajiubl  P.— Birth^  487;  death,  497;  pursuits, 

468.  487. 

GwiLT,  JosBPiL— Birth,  469 ;  death,  468 ;  pursuits  and  writ*  Holt,  J.,  opinion  on  the  enlistment  of  slavea,  614.          ^ 

ings,  469.  BokUm  J?t«er.— Ito  rise,  486 ;  eourse,  48a 

BooKBB,  Gen.,  order  on  assuming  command  of  the  army, 

g  76;  hia  order  on  crossing  the  Bappahannock,  81 ;  con- 

*  gratulatbry  order  to  hia  army,  85 ;  resigns  command,  108. 

Mab4a$  ebrpwA— Case  of  Kicholaa  Kemp,  469;  opinion  of  Hopb,  Gxobob  W.— Birth,  498;  death,  49$;  public  services, 

Chief  Justice  Dixon  of  Wisconsin,  470;  conclusions  of  498. 

Judge Paloe. 470;  easeof  Albert D.Bo«eau,470;  charge  Hopb,  Sir  HxKBY.-BIrth,  498;  death,  488;  services. 48a 

of  Judge  Ludlow  to  the  grand  Jury,  470 ;  return  of  the  Hopsow,  CuAXLta,  the  case  o(  489. 

Jury,  471 ;  remarks  of  the  Judge,  471 ;  eommenta  on  the  Hqwabd,  Jacob  M.,  Senator  from  Michigan,  888 ;  on  a  na- 

aetlon  of  Judge  Ludlow,  471 ;  eaae  befcre  fb»  LeglsU*  **<*"^  currency,  895;  on  compensated  emancipation  in 

tare,  478 ;  Boilean  released,  478 ;  arrest  of  Judge  Con  •  Mlsafkuri,  815. 

sUble,  478;  prooeedingi,  478;  order  of  Gen.  Bumsido,  Howlahd,  Gbobox,  the  ease  o^  491. 

478;  YaUandlgham^  arrest,  478;  exdtement,  478;  ad-  Hitbbabd,  Josbph  B.— Birth,  498;  death,  493;  pursuits,  49a 

dress  to  his  political  friends,  474;  chargea  against  him,  Hubt,  Edwabp  B.— Birth,  498;  death,  498;  career,  49a 

474;  the  trial,  474-480;  protest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham,  Huhtbb,  Gen.,  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  on 

480i  sentence,  480;  i^plloaUon  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor-  negro  troops.  89;  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  on  colored  priaon- 

pu^  480;  Bumside*s  explanation  to  the  court,  481 ;  do-  ®^  "^^^     ^ 

eislon  of  Judge  Leavitt,  488;  removal  of  Yallandigham,  Hrroimw,  Jonar,  Bepresentative  tcom  Ohio,  883;  relative 

488 ;  opinions  of  the  press.  488. 484 ;  order  of  Gen.  Hsa-  ^  African  soldiers,  27a 

call  in  Indiaoa.  484;  number  in  prison  in  Cineinnati,  JSTy^'^w  in  <^  ^rmy.— Medical  department  of  the  army, 
484 ;  Bumaide'a  order  reUtive  to  arrests,  485;  opinion  ^ ?  fi™*  •*«?  *<>  pwvent  disease,  489 ;  recruits  what  ro- 
of Solieitor  Whiting,  485 ;  fhrther  order  of  Gen.  Bum-  V^^^^  to  be,  499 :  causes  tending  to  impair  health  in  tho 
side,  486:  test  of  tho  scUdtoi^  opinion,  486;  case  of  •'^y*  *^?  inherent  tendendes  of  men,  500;  external 
Henry  Hicks,  486 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Paddock,  486 ;  caae  agencies.  500 ;  atmosphere,  600 ;  temperature,  500 ;  water, 
before  Judge  Mullin  in  New  York,  488;  case  beforo  Wl;  soil  and  locality,  601;  climate,  501;  habltationa. 
Judge  Bacon,  488 ;  case  before  Judge  Leonard,  489 ;  the  «'  soldlerf,  501 ;  ventilation,  609 ;  prindplee  to  be  ob- 
questton  in  aU  these  eases,  489;  proelamatton  of  PresI-  »«'^o*  *»  *^  construction  of  hospitals,  502.  508;  new 
dent  Lincoln  suspending  the  writ  of  babesa  corpus,  489;  features  in  the  construction  of  hospitals,  508;  West 
droular  of  the  Provcat  Manhal-General,  489;  cases  in  Phlladelpbla  Hospital,  508;  the  Mower  General  Hos- 
whlch  the  writ  had  been  previously  issued,  490;  case  pital,501;  the McClelUn  Hospital,  506;  HammondGen- 
ofJohnYunger  before  Judge  Cadwalader,  490;  esse  of  «»l  Hospital,  506;  Dncoln  General  Hospital,  505; 
Waring,  491 ;  case  of  Bsldinger,  481 ;  remarks  of  Judge  western  hospitals,  505 ;  alimentation  of  the  soldier,  507 ; 
Betts,  491  *  other  cases.  491.  ground  plan  of  the  Hammond  General  Hospl  tal,  507 ;  da 

Hau,  Johw  p..  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  888;  re-  Lincoln  Hospital,  508;  clothing  of  the  soldier,  509;  re* 

marks  on  arrests  in  Ddawaro.  88a  •*»^*»  attained,  609 ;  mortality  in  the  British  army,  510 ; 

Hau,  Judge,  in  Northern  Distrfet  of  New  York,  opinion  ^o-  »rmy  of  the  United  States,  610. 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Enrolment  Act,  869;  the 

do.  on  the  finality  of  tho  dodsions  of  enrolment  boards,  j 
869. 

Hallbcx,  Gen.,  report  relative  to  Chaneellorsville,  86;  do.  IoKATIlr^  Brother,  attempts  to  establish  a  monastic  order 

Winchester,  92 ;  reply  to  Ckn.  Bosecrans  relative  to  the  in  England,  la 

force  of  the  enemy  in  hia  Itont,  118;  d^patdi  to  Gen.  iZ»«ote.— Proceedings  In  Chicago,  484;  Session  of  the  Legis- 

Boseerans,  181;  da  to  Gen.  Bumddo,  188;  da  to  Gen.  latnre,  610;  prorogued  by  the  Governor,  510;  opinion 

BosecraQs,189;  da  to  Gen.  Hurlbut,  123;  da  to  Gen.  of  tlia  Supreme  Court,  511;  notion  of  the  Assembly. 

Grant,  122 ;  da  to  Gen.  Foster,  12a  511 ;  banks  in  the  State,  511 ;  public  schools,  511 ;  men 

Habcoubt,  OoTATiua  Y,— Birth,  481 ;  death,  491 ;  services,  Itimished  to  the  army,  611 ;  tunnel  at  Chlpairo,  511. 

491.  iZ^aimifia<ioia«— Approximate  chemical  coaatitution  of  blto> 
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mens,  618;  do.  of  Amorioan  petrotonm,  618;  soppoMd 
Booroes  of  petroleum  In  oertaiu  oll-beflring  etnte,  618; 
tnuuportftUon  of  petrolenin,  618;  eomparffloa  of  ilia* 
mlDftnto  in  reCneiiee  to  llghtlBf  power,  4o^  618;  burn- 
en  for  keroieno  lampe,  514;  ftppeimtoa  for  testing  tho 
ezploelre  points  of  ood  oils,  614;  da  for  Anetfonal  dis- 
tUlation  of  eosl  oUS|  616;  soetylene,  616;  trtifloiil  Aiel 
and  gM  material,  518;  metboda  of  gss  maaofoetaref  618 ; 
erifiin*s  Homestead  Gas  Light,  617 ;  Parrlah^b  ImproTe- 
ment  in  Ulomlnatlng  gasea  ftom  ol]a,617;  piuriileatioa 
of  illaminatlng  gases,  61T. 

/iufemfl4l|r.*yiewed  vnder  two  aspeeta,  618;  Indemnitj 
aet,  618;  caaeof  Jones  ml  Seward,  618;  opinion  of  Judge 
Clerke  on  motion  to  remove  tlM  eaae,  618;  appeal  to 
General  Term,  519 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Leonard,  518 ;  do. 
of  Judge  Sutherland,  6M;  do.  of  Judge  decke,  600; 
eaae  of  BCarsbal  Uilward,  681 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Lowrle^ 
681;  opinion  of  Judge  BtrMg  on  the  aame  ease,  688; 
motion  to  remit  the  record  in  the  CSnnlt  Oonrt,  688; 
denied,  688 ;  opinion  of  Judge  Grier,  688 ;  another  elasa 
of  eases,  688;  claim  of  W.  8.  Grant  of  Arizona,  688; 
opinion  of  Judge  Wilmot  of  the  Court  of  Clalma,  688; 
^claims  of  the  dttaens  of  Gettjsbuig,  684;  ftirther 
olatm8,74a 

India,  JMM«A.~Area  and  popnbtton,  686;  nvvnue,  686; 
native  Christians,  685;  education,  585;  poIygam7,688; 
raUroads,  886;  telegraphs,  688;  eosl  fields,  587;  hlstoi/, 
587;  semi-independent  princes,  588;  revolt,  6M;  finan- 
ces, 588;  exports,  688;  tea  cultivation,  688 ;  coffee,  589; 
irrigation,  589. 

Indiana,  invaelon  of;  589;  troops  contrthnted,  689 ;  difficul- 
ty in  the  Legislature,  589 ;  debt  of  the  State,  680 ;  fbilnre 
to  poj  tho  interest,  680 ;  letter  to  Gen.  nascaU|^5ao ;  his 
reply,  581 ;  disturbances,  68L 

Indium,  a  new  metal,  661 ;  where  found,  581. 

iNOLza,  WiLUAX.    Birth,  588 ;  death,  588 ;  pursuits,  582. 

Ionian  UUs  ($ee  Greece.) 

/otMT.— Election  of  State  oflloers,  688;  vote,  588;  letter  of 
Gen.  Grant,  688;  eonsUtutlonslity  of  act  authorizing 
soldiers  to  vote,  588;  opinion  of  Judge  isbell,  588;  ap- 
peal, 588;  decision,  638;  revenue,  683;  debt,  588;  State 
troopa,688. 

Iron  and  SUsl  —Manufacture  from  cinders  of  fhmaces,  684; 
the  Bessemer  process,  584;  desnlphnrization  of  Iron, 
585 ;  phospborua  in  cast  iron,  585 ;  action  of  manganese, 
685 ;  tungsten  aod  titanium  in  cast  iron  and  steel,  588; 
chemical  composition  of  east  Iron,  587 ;  effect  of  temper- 
ing on  steel,  587;  strength  of  wrought  Iron  and  steel, 
688 ;  fiMts  rospectlDg  the  reUtion  of  vibratory  action  and 
texture  to  the  strength  of  iron,  640 ;  applications  of  steel, 
540;  coloring  of  bronzing  and  preserving  iron  and  steel, 
541 ;  protection  of  iron  from  rusting,  541. 

ISBBLL,  Judge,  opinion  relative  to  Iowa  soldiers*  voting,  688. 

/to/i^.— Territory,  548;  king,  548;  civil  Ust,  548;  constitution, 
648 ;  proviaoes  and  population,  548 ;  ministry,  548 ;  dtiea, 
544;  education,  644;  budget,  544;  debt,  544;  army,  545; 
navy,  545;  commeroe,  645;  brigandase,  646;  relations 
with  Rome,  548 ;  letter  of  Garibaldi,  547. 


Ja<db§on^-^lt&  location,  647 ;  Its  capture,  647. 

JACXso.<f,  Gen.  Thoh as  J.,  how  wounded,  87;  letter  of  Gen. 

Lee  to  htm,  87 ;  death,  647 ;  military  services,  647«66a 
Japan.— Government,  558 ;  revenue,  558;  ports,  668;  office 

of  tycoon,  658;  trade,  568;  rclatioDa  of  the  Government 

to  dvlllxed  nations  568;  Great  Britain.  564;  France^ 

•  554;  United  States,  666;  British  naval  engagement,  66& 

JzBB,  Sir  JoanvA.— Birth,  668;  death,  558;  services  for  the 

improvement  of  prlsoneia,  858. 


Jxnmaov,  Thoiiab.^H1s  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  relative 
to  damages  to  British  oonsmeroe  by  foreign  privateea 
fitted  out  In  American  ports,  841. 

•Tewa.— Nnmbera,  657 ;  Jewlah  dty  in  China,  667 ;  In  West- 
ern Persia,  567 ;  Faleattna,  657;  ameUoration oi;  in llo- 
roceo^  668;  treatment  In  Germany,  669;  other  parte  of 
£uop^  ixiO ;  a  Oongreaa  In  Italy,  669. 


Xaxmbammbjl  IY  .^Birth,  660 ;  death,  580 ;  reign,  580l 
Xomcm:— OfllearB,  680;  debt,  660;  education,  560;  Kanssa 
troops,  581;  sacking  of  LawTene^  681;  order  of  Gen. 
£wlttg,681;  other  dlstarbaace8,68L 
KiMP,  NioaoLAa,  the  eaae  of;  489. 
KmriDT,  Ahtboht,  Senaior  tvm  MaryUmd,  888 ;  on  eom- 

penaated  emaodpatlon  in  MIsBOori,  818. 
KnuoB,  Fbakcd  P.— Birth,  681 ;  death,  681 ;  eaaeer,  5881 
JTenteelry.— Invasion,  588;  mllitla,688;  flnaneea,588;  insti- 
tutions, 688 ;  KentndEy  platform  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, 688;  preamble  and  resolutlona  of  the  minority, 
584, 585;  convention  of  minority  members  and  others, 
665;  broken  up  by  the  military,  686;  action  of  the 
House  on  a  memorial,  668;  Union  oonvenUon,  587; 
apeeeh  of  Gov.  Brsmlette,  687;  Uws  of  the  State  reli^ 
tive  to  elections,  587 ;  oath  of  loyalty,  587 ;  order  of  Gen. 
Bumslde,  568 ;  do.  of  Gen.  AabothnMB ;  do.  of  CoL  Fos- 
ter, 668;  effect  of  Gen.  Bnrnside'a  order,  688;  memorial 
of  Judge  Kicholaa  to  Preddent  Lincoln,  689;  eleetlon, 
669 ;  Tote^  689 ;  address  of  the  Governor  relative  to  the 
pubHe  aentiment  of  the  Stat^  689 ;  ooafiseatlou  ease  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  67QL 
KnuALur,  Cbabibs  P.-*Birth,  670;  death,'  670;  naval 

purmita,  670l 
KiLTm,  Fbahoib.— Birth,  671 ;  death,  671 ;  career,  57L 
KowEB,  The  Maharanee—Her  birth,  571;  death,  571;  ca- 
reer, 571. 


Laxb,  HmniT  8 ,  Senator  from  Indiana,  888 ;  on  the  bill  to 
discharge  State  prfsonen,  Ae^  844. 

Lavbdowitk,  Hskut  p.  F.  M.'Birth,  578 ;  death,  578 ;  pub- 
lic lift,  678l 

Lei,  Gen.,  report  of  the  battle  of  Ghancelloisville,  88 ;  da 
of  Sedgwick^s  movements,  88;  congratulatory  order  to 
his  army,  85;  his  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  87;  order  to 
the  army  on  bis  death,  87 ;  reports  capture  of  Martins- 
burg,  98;  his  report  of  Hooker^s  podtion,  98;  orders  to 
his  troops  not  to  ii^ure  private  property,  99 ;  order  from 
Chambereboif^  101 ;  addreas  to  hia  army  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  108 ;  contradicts  despatch  of  Gen.  Meade, 
109. 

LioiARD,  Judge,  opinion  In  the  case  of  Jonea  nt.  Seward,  519L 

Lswis,  GaoBion  C— Birth,  678;  death,  public  career,  678. 

X<5erte.— Its  prosperity,  1. 

Lixoour,  Preddent,  order  relative  to  the  election  in  Arkan- 
aaa,  18;  proclamation  of  pardon  to  deeerters  on  certain 
conditions,  84;  his  letter  to  Gen.  Grant  at  VlckshurK, 
86;  prodsmation  relative  to  eooseriptlng  diens,  86; 
calls  for  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  98;  announce- 
ment of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  107;  proclamation  oa 
the  capture  of  Yidcaburg,  111 ;  order  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  eolored  prisonera,  487 ;  proclamation  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  489;  answer  to  the  delegates 
from  Louisiana,  690;  answer  to  Thomaa  Swaon  relative 
to  the  Maryland  election,  818;  letter  to  Gov.  Bradford, 
818;  despatch  to  Gov.  Bradford,  080;  letter  to  Gen. 
Schofleld,  858;  interview  with  delegates  from  Missouri, 
868;  reply  to  the  sddress  of  the  unconditional  Union 
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men  of  Mlasonl,  656;  telegnin  to  Admiral  Bvpont,  676; 
replieft  to  Got.  Seymour,  684,  685;  letter  relfttiTB  to 
the  Pine  street  ehnreli  in  Bt  Loatt,  767 ;  order  relatiTe 
to  colored  priMoen,  7<li ;  order  estabUabiDg  a  proTietonel 
eonrt  for  LooWeae,  770 ;  meiMge  to  .Oongre—  mad  am- 
nesty proelamatioo,  777;  eorrsepoDdenoe  with  the  eom- 
mittee  at  Albanj,  7M;  eonespondenee  with  the  Ohio 
committee  in  the  same  case,  808;  letter  to  the  Spring- 
field oonventlon  of  nnoondltional  Union  men,  808;  his 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  881 ;  letter  to  Fernando 
Wood,  841. 

LUeratm  and  JAurary  Progrttt^^TS^^ss^tx  of  work% 
578;  works  on  mOltarj  science,  (^78;  sketches  of  the 
war,  574;  military  Jonrnata,  675;  histories,  676;  reprints, 
576;  biographies,  576;  tsllgions  worica,  677;  polemical 
works,  570 ;  moral  and  intellectaal  sdenee,  680 ;  philol- 
ogy, 581 ;  agricoltare,  681 ;  medicsl  works,  661 ;  works 
on  law,  66S;  gecgn^>h7  and  travel,  688;  essays,  668; 
poems,  568 ;  novels^  588 ;  JnyenDe  books,  684. 

LosewoaTH,  Niobolab.— Birth,  666;  death,  585;  pnrsoitsi 
68Si 

ZovMono.— Organimtion  of  the  proyisional  jodldaiy,  585; 
prorcet  court,  686;  district  courts,  586;  proTislonal 
conrt,  687;  supreme  court,  663;  moTcmente  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  goYcmment,  680 ;  plan  com- 
menced, 680;  registry,  680;  delegates  to  Washington, 
600;  answer  of  President  LIneoln,  500;  oenstitatloas  of 
LonliUana,  590«  two  parties,  600  address  of  Central  Ex- 
ecntlre  Committee,  501 ;  correspondence  with  FreeSteto 
committee,  501 ;  petition  of  colored  people  to  be  regis- 
tered as  TOtefs,  601 ;  proclamation  of  Oen.  Bankslo  the 
people,  508 ;  election,  566 ;  views  of  the  Free  State  Gen- 
eral Committee,  608;  nominations  for  governor,  606; 
no  State  Government  created  by  the  election,  608 ;  Con- 
federate election,  604;  regulations  of  den.  Banks  rela- 
tive to  the  ba>or  of  fteedmen,  504, 606. 

LowoT,  Owsir,  Bepresentetive  ftom  Illinois,  288;  on  the 
relation  of  the  seceded  Stetes  to  the  Union,  864. 

iMlOuran  0%«rcA.— Synods,  ehurohes,  and  communicants, 
506;  theological  seminaries,  506;  proceedings  of  the 
Church  in  the  Conftderate  States,  607;  Scandinavian 
synods,  508;  chnrehes  in  Ctormany,  608. 

LTKBBmsT,  JoBX  S.  C— Birth,  608;  death,  508 ;  career^  60& 

LowBix,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  opinion  on  the  En- 
rolment Act,  866;  do.  case  of  Marshal  Mil  ward  of  Phila* 
delphia,  681. 


jrc»fa0ra«e<]f*.— Revolution  in,  600 ;  notes,  500;  Hova  dy- 
nasty, 600 ;  internal  aflkira,  600 ;  death  of  the  queen,  600 ; 
her  successor,  601 ;  his  actions,  601 ;  constitution  adopt- 
ed, 601;  its  provisions,  608;  the  French  company, 
602. 

ifa0r7ie«<vm.— Improved  method  of  obtaining  it,  606;  Ito 
properties,  608. 

Jfo<ne.*-Convetttion8  and  resolutlonci,  608-604 ;  nominations 
and  election,  604 ;  votes,  604 ;  soldiers  sent  to  the  army, 
604;  draft,  604;  <^nton  of  the  courts  on  the  ri^^t  of 
towns  to  raise  money  flnr  bounties,  606 ;  seaboard  defbnce, 
605;  crops,  606k 

Martial  I.ato.— Case  of  Joseph  Griffin,  606;  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  Indiana,  606;  Ihcts  of  the  esse,  606; 
conditions  under  which  martial  law  is  exercised,  607. 

Jfaryfcrn^.— Important  events,  600;  inva^on  of  the  State, 
600 ;  martial  law  dedared  by  Gen.  Sdienck,  600  (  move- 
ments of  the  Confederates,  600 ;  finances,  610 ;  schools, 
610;  imports  and  exports  at  Baltimore,  610;  arresto  of 
cltixfrBS  during  Joly,  610-611-^8 ;   number  of  arrests, 


619;  interference  with  a  Ameral,  613;  suppression  of 
the  **BepnbUoan  and  Axgua,**  618;  suppression  of  the 
Maryland  Club^  613 ;  do,  Gerraania,  618 ;  da  Alston  As- 
sociation, 618 ;  seisure  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  dtlxens, 
618;  Fourth  of  July,  614;  assanlte  on  enrdiing  officers, 
•14:  enlistment  of  colored  troops,  614;  offidal  opinion 
cf  Judge-Advocate  Holt,  614;  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment appdnting  recruiting  stations^  616;  the  ques- 
tion of  emandpation,  616 ;  pzoceedingB  of  State  Central 
Committee,  616;  Union  League  Convention,  616;  State 
Central  Committee  Convention,  616;  reHue  to  anite,t 
616;  TBSoIntions  of  each,  616 ;  di virion  of  the  Union  men, 
616;  addrsssof  the  State  Central  Conamitteo,  616;  da 
of  the  UncondittoBal  Union  State  Committee,  617 ;  res- 
ohitions  in  the  Fifth  District,  618;  letter  of  Thomas 
Bwann  to  the  President,  618;  reply  of  Preddeni  Lincoln, 
616;  letter  of  Qovenuw  Bradford,  618;  reply  of  the  Pres- 
ident, 618  ;  order  cf  Qenenl  Bchenck,  610 ;  proclamation 
of  Governor  Bradford,  610;  despatch  of  Preddent  Lln- 
cdn,  680;  statonsent  of  the  editor  of  the  **  American,^  681 ; 
snppreestonof  the  6ovemor*s  prodamation  by  General 
Schen^  621 ;  reply  of  General  Schonck  to  the  proela- 
matioo;  631 ;  reply  of  Governor  Bradford  to  Preddent 
Lincoln,  631;  issue  at  the  dection  was  emandpation, 
628,  votes,  688;  messsga  of  the  governor  relative  to  tho 
election,  688w 

JfoMacAiMeML— Legislature,  624;  finances,  624 ;  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Belations,  624;  Demo- 
cratic Conventton,  684:  nominations  and  resolutions,* 
664;  resolutions,  685;  Bepubllean  convention  andreso- 
Ittttonsi  636;  eleotton,  686;  votssi  686;  men  fUrnlshed  to 
the  array,  686;  draft  in  the  State,  686;  board  of  educa- 
tion, 687;  State  institations,  687 ;  banks,  687;  railroads, 
627. 

MAsnsMJur,  Bvillmak.— Birth,  628;  death,  623;  pursuits, 
688. 

Mallabt,  Bobsbt,  Bepresentatlve  from  Ky^  288 ;  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  361 :  on  the 
Conscript  Bill,  883. 

MauriHut, — ^Ite  population,  1. 

Matnabd,  Hobaoi,  Bepreaentattve  from  Tennessee,  288 ;  on 
the  relation  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  261- 
862;  relative  to  African  soldiers,  268;  on  the  admission 
of  membera  from  Louisiana,  828^ 

Mat,  Hkitbt,  Bepresentatlve  from  Maryland,  288;  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  suite  to  the  United  States*  courta, 
262. 

MoClhllax,  Gen.  Gbobob  B.,  letter  on  tho  Pennsylvanta 
election,  740.  6 

MxAi>B,  Gen.,  assumes  command  of  the  Potomac  army,  102; 
address  before  battie,  102:  despateh  of  Wednesday's 
battle  before  Qettysbui^lOO;  despatch  on  Thursday, 
107 ;  address  to  his  army,  107 ;  despatches,  100 ;  contra- 
dicts despatch  of  Gen.  Lee,  100 ;  address  to  the  inhab- 
itanta  dong  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  111 ; 
report  to  Gen.  Hdleck  on  movementa  of  the  enemf, 
182. 

Mbhak,  JAJin,  case  of;  401. 

JfefAocfisto.— Numbers,  628;  contributions  and  publications, 
628;  question  of  lay  delegation,  620;  order  of  the  War 
Department  relative  to  Southern  churches,  680 ;  Ger- 
man Methodists,  680;  numbers,  680;  seminaries,  680; 
other  branches  of  Methodists,  680;  union  of  the  sevend 
Methodist  bodies,  680;  Frendi  Conference,  681;  Ger- 
man, do,  68L 

Jfeaioo.— Progress  of  events,  681;  Mexican  Church,  681 ;  first 
revolution,  681 ;  course  ef  the  dergy,  681 ;  energy  of  the 
Churdi  party,  688;  Liberals  aad  Chnreh  party,  683;  In- 
tervention not  a  new  echeme  of  the  Church  party,  688; 
numben  and  wedth  of  the  dergy^  688;  Frendi  and 
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Mezlean  forces,  688;  mllitaiy  arents,  884;  captare  of 
Poabla,  684^  885;  advaiioe  on  Mozloo,  685;  orgaaization 
of  a  goTernmant,  685;  pNOMdiiigs,  886;  ptooaedlngs 
relative  to  Mailmlllan,  686, 687;  ftirUior  mllitarj  opera- 
tions, 687,  688;  new  measnras  of  the  Clmiek  party  in 
the  dty  of  Mexiook  688;  QmL  Basaine's  letter  to  the 
archUshop.  640;  protest  «f  the  Uahops^  648;  seqaestra- 
tion  poliojr,  641 ;  ootrespondenee  of  the  genecal  in  eom- 
mand  with  the  archbishop,  648;  poeltion  of  the  United 
States,  <HS ;  Monroe  doctrine,  648;  diptomatle  oorres- 
pondenee,  644. 

JOoM^on.— LegiahUnre,  846;  Its  resdations,  845;  demo- 
cratto  convention  and  resdnttons,  845;  do.  fiepnblican, 
845;  eleotton,  648;  troopa  ftamished  to  the  army;  646; 
popiUar  distorbanoaa  in  Detroit,  648;  flnancea,  646;  ed- 
noation,  646 ;  mineral  reaonroes,  041 

MUUary  Oeoffrapkioal  DaportaMiite— Extent  of  each  do* 
partment,  647;  headquarters  in  each,  647. 

Jfi^EttSft'e  Jimd;  attack  on,  61 

MiLWJon,  U.  &  Maiahal,  the  eaae  oC  581. 

JTimMsola.— Area,  647;  popnlation,  647;  Totea,  047;  finan« 
ces,  647;  debt  and  -valuation,  647;  aehodia,  647;  tnmble 
with  the  Indiana,  848:  movementB  of  Oen.  Sibley,  64a 

JfUHons  ForeiffnandAnurioaiL—AaBo^iaiaooa,  648;  agen- 
ciea,  649;  placea  of  labor,  848;  income,  648. 

jriMiwip^i.~Deeo]atioa  in,  651;  cavalry  raid,  651;  other 
expediUona,  651. 

J/ZmouK— Effort  for  emanclpati0D,  658 ;  socoess  of  tiie  nn- 
*  conditional  Union  men  in  8t  Loots,  858;  call  for  the 
a^jonmed  State  convention,  658;  Ifr.  Uneoln^s  letter 
to  Gen.  Schofleld,  668;  interview  with  delegates  lh>m 
Mlasonri,  658;  report  of  Jamea  Taosiig,  658;  atate  of 
afiOftira  in  Miaaoarl,  658;  meeting  of  the  State  conven- 
tion, 654;  ordinance  of  emancipation  reported,  654;  mea- 
aage  of  the  governor  to  the  Legldatare,  655 ;  meeting  of 
the  oppoeition,  655;  resdationa,  666;  sitoation  of  the 
State  militia,  656;  under  command  of  the  Oovemor,  656; 
his  general  orders,  656 ;  G«n.  Schofleld  takea  command, 
G5tf ;  control  over  the  provost-marahala,  658;  address  of 
the  anoonditlonal  Union  men  to  Prealdent  liacola,  666; 
reply,  656;  addreaa  to  thai  radicala,  657;  prodamatlon  of 
the  Governor,  657;  order  of  Gen.  SchcOeid,  657;  election, 
657;  meeting  of  the  liCglalature,  657;  troopa  for  the 
army,  658. 

MooBJB,  Clkmxnt  G-^Birth,  653;  death,  658;  writlngi,  65a 

IfOBBiu,  Lot  21,  Senator  from  Maine,  888;  remarks  on 
arreatB,2Sd. 

MoBxiLL,  Jusnic  S.,  Bepreaentative  from  Yermont,  885; 
offcra  a  reaolatSn  relative  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 285i 

MouxTTAXN,  Bishop  Gio.  J.'-Blrtb,  658;  death,  658;  aervices 
to  the  church,  65a 

MuLBSADT,  Wm.— Birth,  650;  death,  619;  woika,  0681 

N 

KatUmal  Currency  Ad,  The,  296. 

Jfdty  Cbn/^e(f«ra<e.— Oifloers,  650;  pay,  660;  Irondads,  060; 
cruisers,  660;  their  operations,  061;  operations  of  the 
TMony,  661;  csptnre  of  the  Chesapeake,  668;  effect  of 
operationa  on  commerce  of  United  Statea,  608 ;  contracts 
in  England  for  more  veefels,  668. 

Va/cy  UiMed  iSlte<s^~lfnmber  and  capacity  of  vessels,  668; 
aggregate  armament  and  tonnage,  668;  distribution  of 
«  fleets,  668;  number  of  seamen,  668;  defldenqr,  068; 
test  of  irondads,  804;  <^pinion  of  Commodore  Wordm, 
004;  dokof  Com.  Amman,  004;  da  of  Com.  Bodgers,  064; 
do.  of  Com.  Faiifkx,  004;  dok  of  Engineer  Sttmers,  004; 
report  on  injuries  to  the  Passaic,  005 ;  report  of  Ad- 
mird  Dahigren,  065;  ITew  Ironsides,  665;  Monitors, 


665;  Dupont  on  the  eflidency  of  the  ironclads  600:  Ad- 
mird  Porter  on  the  dBdenoy  of  the  irondads,  060;  dcu 
Admird  Goldsborongfa,  000;  do.  Com.  Bodgers,  007. 

JBTavy  U.  &  op^raUimt  q^— -North  Atlantle  squadron,  007 ; 
South  Atlantle  squadron,  008-070-071-078-078^4-675- 
070-077-078;  Eastern  Gulf  squadron,  078;  Western 
Gulf  squadron,  078 ;  Mlsslsdppi  flotilla,  080 ;  Potomao 
flotUla,  080 ;  blockade  runners  captured,  08a 

Knaoir,  WoLncn.— Birth,  080;  death,  080;  public  life, 
080. 

NxsMiTB,  jAios  W.,  Senator  from  Oregon,  888 ;  on  the  con- 
scription bill,  S7& 

Ktw  iromsfMMrei— Election,  candidatea  and  vot««,  081 ;  or- 
der relative  to  Lieut  Edgeriy,  081 ;  flnancea,  081 ; 
troops  sent  to  the  army,#081;  popular  dlstnibancea, 
08L 

3raio  </<rf4y.— Legidatore,  668;  resdntions  on  public  af- 
fidrs,  688 ;  troopa  sent  to  the  army,  688 ;  railroad  sy»- 
tem,  688 ;  application  to  Congress,  688;  report  of  a  com* 
mlttee,08a 

JSTwo  Forl^— Movement  of  troops  to  Pennsylvania,  95; 
inaugurd  address  of  Governor  Seymour,  088;  condder- 
atloos  rdstlve  to  the  draft  in  the  SUte,  084 ;  letter  of 
the  Governor  to  Preddent  Lincoln,  084 ;  reply,  084 ;  fur- 
ther letter,  685;  Ihrther  reply,  685 ;  inequalitiea  of  the 
enrolment,  685 ;  oommlsdon  appdnted,  085 ;  letter  of 
Gen.  Dix  relative  to  enfordng  the  draft,  680  ;  reply  of 
Gov.  Seymour,  080;  ftarther  letter  of  Gen.  DIx,  080 ;  for- 
ther  replies,  686;  objections  of  the  Govomor  to  the  en- 
rolment, 686;  quota  of  the  State,  687;  prodamatlcin  of 
the  Governor,  687 ;  U.  S.  troops  sent  to  New  York  dty, 
sir;  troops fhmished  to  army,  687;  appropriations  of 
counties,  dtles,  and  the  Legldstnre,  688 ;  letter  of  the 
Governor  on  cdored  troops,  088 ;  Bepublican  Conven- 
tion, rssduAons,  and  nominations,  088;  do.  Dcmoemtie, 
088 ;  Peace  Convention  in  New  York  City,  069 ;  Young 
Menls  Admlntstratktt  ConventloB,  089;  election,  088; 
votes,  089 ;  letter  of  the  Governor,  rdativo  to  the  arreat 
of  YaUandlgham,  088 ;  flnancea,  089 ;  dd>t,  089;  national 
bonka,09a 

NiOBOLAS,  Judge  6.  S.— Memorid  to  President  LInooln,  609. 

Nichols,  Johh  B.->Birth,  600;  death,  680;  pnrsnit^OOO; 
writings,  600. 

NoBLL,  Jomc  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Missouri,  888 ;  on  tha 
admission  of  members  from  Louisiana,  881 

NoxMANBV,  Marquis  oil— Birth,  091 ;  death,  091 ;  public  Ufo^ 
091. 

North  C^sroMnA— DlseaUsfiustion,  091 ;  causes,  091 ;  public 
meetings,  098 ;  troops,  098 ;  dections,  098 ;  stuck  on 
Washington,  082 ;  other  operations,  098. 


0&£taafies.— United  States,  098;  Csnsda,  784;  European, 
727. 

(Mio.--Exdtement,  780 ;  Democratic  Convention,  780;  resi^ 
lutions  and  nominations,  780;  Bepublican  Conventloa« 
T81:  resolutions  and  nominations,  781;  election,  781  ; 
vote  of  soldiers,  T81 ;  how  tsken,  781;  soldiers  sent  to 
the  army,  781 ;  finances,  T81 ;  statistics,  781. 

OLnr,  AnnAHAX  B.,  Bepresentative  from  N.  Y.,288;  on 
indemnifying  the  President,  241 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
seceded  States  to  tha  Union,  808;  on  the  conscript  bill, 
879. 

OipetottsasL— Its  dtuation,  782 ;  captare,  782. 

{^rtfiMrneSk— Condition  at  tho  commencement  of  the  war, 
788;  rifling, 788;  Panotta, 788 ;  prqjectile,  738 ;  range, 
788 ;  time  of  flight,  788 ;  foaturea  of  the  pn^ectUe,  788; 
Bodman  gun,  784;  Dahlgrena,  784;  mortars,  784  i  Brooks, 
784 ;  Blakely,  784;  pn^ectilea  adopted  by  Government. 
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TM ;  fliing  under  water,  785;  AnnstroDg  gun,  785 ;  Whit- 
worth  gun,  785-786 ;  BUkely  san,  786 ;  Ffeneh  rifled 
gans,  737 ;  gnu  eotton,  787. 

^>e0wm'-BoDnderles,  787 ;  elinutte,  787. 

>wxxr,  BoBSBT  Daia.— Letter  oa  the  relatioBft  of  the  laBar- 
recUoniury  BUtea  to  the  Ualoo,  888. 


PiABODT,  CiTAS.  A.— -Appointed  Judge  of  the  proTlaional 
ooort  for  Lonlaieiiai  770. 

PxAU,  Caltui.— Birth,  787 ;  death,  787 ;  pannits,  787. 

PmBSBfOH,  Qes.— Order  mlatlTe  to  prieonere  paroled  at 
Ylekaborg,  17 ;  la  oommand  at  Ylokebuig^  88 ;  address 
to  hia  troops,  8& 

Pbrdutoh,  O.  H^  BepresentatiTe  from  Ohio,  288 ;  preieDts 
the  protest  of  members  against  the  bill  to  Ifidemnliy^  the 
Piesldent  and  others  for  amsta,  S48. 

Pennsyleaiito.— Soldiers  eontrlbated  to  the  armj,  788 ; 
troops  Aimlshed  dtulng  the  invasion,  788 ;  llnanese,  789 ; 
Interast  on  debt,  789;  Demooratlo  OonTentlon,  resola- 
tlons  and  nominations,  787 ;  BepobUoan  do.,  T89 ;  letter 
or  Gen.  MeClellao,  740 ;  Totes,  740 ;  distnrbanoes,  740  ; 
elalms  for  loss  bj  the  enemy,  740. 

PinoBir,  Jamib  L.— Birth,  740 ;  death,  T40 ;  attachment  to 
the  Union,  740. 

Pbbkixs,  Samuxl  E.— DeliveTS  the  opinion  of  the  Sopreme 
Ooort  of  Indiana  on  martial  law,  60flL 

Pius  IX.,  Pope.— Lstter  to  Archbishop  Hogbe^  819 ;  da  to 
Jefbrson  Davis,  88a 

i>o2aiK{.— Divisions,  748 ;  Poland  in  177S,  74S ;  first  partition, 
748;  second  partition,  748;  third  partition,  748;  Con- 
gress of  Ylenna,  748;  Conatltntion  of  1816,  748;  organlo 
atatate  of  1882, 748;  plan  of  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  748 ; 
eonserlptloa  eaforoed,  744 ;  InsattiBCtloa,  744;  convention 
between  Bossi*  sad  Prussia,  745 ;  Prussian  and  Aostrian 
Poland,  746;  Langlewici,  745;  proclamation  of  the  Dic- 
tator, 740;  intsmal  diasenstons,  746;  amnes^,  747;  se- 
cret government,  747;  Its  power,  747;  French  note  to 
their  Minister  in  Prussia,  748;  ditto  in  8t.  Petersburg, 
748 ;  do.  in  Vienna,  748 ;  do.  in  Great  Britain,  748 ;  note* 
to  the  Bossian  Cabinet,  749;  that  of  France,  748 ;  do, 
of  England,  749 ;  do.  of  Austria,  750 ;  reply  of  Bnssla  to 
England,  760;  nolo  of  Earl  Bussell,  751 ;  reply  of  Boa- 
sia  to  France,  751 ;  do.  to  Austria,  768 ;  notee  of  the  sec- 
ond rate  powers  to  Bussla,  762;  opinion  ot  the  United 
States,  758;  dissatisfaction  with  the  replies  of  Bnssla, 
758;  new  notes  embracing  six  points  addressed  to  Bos- 
sia, 758 ;  Bnssia  dedlnea  to  acoept  the  six  points,  758; 
proposal  of  an  armlstloe  rejected,  758;  repUea  to  Franca 
and  Austria  similar  to  the  one  addressed  to  England, 
755;  unsatisfactory,  755;  how  regarded  by  France,  755; 
note  of  Earl  BnsseU,  765;  do.  of  France,  766;  rtl^j  of 
Bnssla,  756. 

PoBTSR,  D.  D.,  Admiral.— Beport  of  the  attack  on  Grand 
Gulf,  50 ;  da  of  the  capture  oi;  51 ;  report  of  his  co- 
operation with  Gen.  Grant,  63 ;  do.  on  the  expedition  to 
Yazoo  City,  68 ;  da  on  the  naval  part  of  the  assault  on 
Yicksbnrg,  61 ;  despatch  on  the  surrender  of  Yieksbnrgi 
65 ;  captures  Alexandria,  70 ;  his  despatch,  71 

PowxLL,  Lazakus  W.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  S88; 
offers  a  resolution  rehittve  to  arrests,  284 ;  remarks  on 
arrests,  887-288 ;  on  the  transfer  of  certain  salts  to  the 
U.  S.  Courts,  850 ;  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeaa  cor> 
pus,  888 ;  OB  the  discharge  of  state  prisoners,  857;  on 
compensated  emancipation  In  Ifissonrl,  817-8181 

Prsffty^srioiUL— Synods,  ministers  and  ehnrohea,  75T;  in- 
crease, 757;  resolution  «f  the  Saline  Presbytery,  757; 
attitude  of  the  General  Assembly  on  slavery,  757;  letter 
of  President  Lincoln,  757;  new  school,  768;  numbers, 


dee.,  768;  assembly,  768;  resolutions,  758;  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  758;  assembly  of  United  Presbyterians, 
768;  BeformedPreabyterian8,759;  church  In  the  Con- 
federate Stotes,  769 ;  churches  in  Scotlsnd,  760. 

JFWsoiiers,  Saachanff*  ^->Flrst  indication  of  compUcfltlons, 
760;  letter  of  Gen.  Hunter,  760 ;  tesolntlons  of  Confed- 
erate Congress,  760;  cartel  of  1868,  761;  order  of  the 

.  Secretary  of  War,  761;  prisoners  at  Gettysburg  and 
Yicksbnrg,  768;  execntlon  at  Johnson*s  Island,  768;  ro- 
taUatloB,  768 ;  order  of  the  Presldant  relative  to  colored 
prisoners,  768;  negroes  captured  at  Fort  Wagner,  768; 
correspondence  of  Mesirs.  Meredith  and  Oold,  768 ;  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Hitchcock,  764 ;  €ten.  Butler  in  command, 
764;  number  of  Confedersto  prisoners,  764;  treatment 
of  prisoners,  764;  plot  at  Johnson^s  Island,  766b 

iVisA'Deflnition,  765;  qaeattonaof  blockade  and  oontnband 
of  war,  765;  polnte  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  765; 
application  of  the  prindplaa  tbna  settled,  766;  ease  of 
the  Stephen  Hart,  766;  fects,  766;  principles  decided, 
766;  application  to  the  case,  767;  case  of  the  Springbok, 
767;  fects,  767;  groands  upon  which  vessel  and  cargo 
were  condemned,  768;  case  of  the  Peterhofl;  768;  fects, 
768;  material  polnte  of  the  evidence,  769 ;  steamers  Dol- 
phin and  Pearl,  760 ;  case  of  the  steamer  Chesapeake  at 
Halifex,  769. 

ProUtt  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentetives  against 
the  bill  to  indemnify  the  President  and  others  for  mak- 
ing arrests,  818. 

FroviaiomU  Court  for  Xotfisfofia.— Order  of  President 
Lincoln,  770;  extent  of  the  order,  770;  powers  con- 
ferred by  It,  770;  procUunatloD  of  Governor  Shepley, 
771;  the  Court  goea  Into  operation,  771;  what  laws 
were  recognised  by  the  Court,  771;  business  before  the 
Court,  779;  the  practice  In  the  Provost  Court,  772; 
case  of  Do  Bare  va.  Do  Bare  for  dlvoica,  778;  da  of  Mll- 
hndon,  778;  da  of  the  N.  O.  and  Carrolton  railroad 
company,  778;  da  of  Emerson,  774;  da  of  Crowell  & 
Ballet,  774 ;  da  of  Avandano  Brothers,  774 ;  prise  cases, 
776;  oonfiscatlondo.,776. 

iV«M«<A~Klng,  776 ;  area  and  population,  776 ;  army,  770 ; 
navy,  777;  commerce,  776. 

F^ihUc  2>ooi»tnen<s.— Meesage  of  Prssident  Lincoln  to  Con- 
gress, Dea  7th,  1668, 777 ;  da  smnesty  proclamation,  781 ; 
message  of  Jeiferson  Davis  to  Confederate  Congress, 
Jan.,  1868,  783 ;  da  at  the  second  session,  788 ;  corres- 
^ndenee  of  President  Lincoln  with  the  committee  at 
Albany,  rolative  to  the  arrest  of  Ysllandlgham,790; 
correspondence  with  the  Ohio  committee  In  the  same 
case,  808 ;  letter  to  the  Unconditional  Union  Heating  in 
Springfield,  80& 


Btffiffm^  C%«reft..— Synods,  chnrehes,  members,  809;  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Synod  atNewbnrg,  809 ;  proceedings, 
809;  missions,  809;  German  Beformed  Church,  809; 
convention  at  Pittsburg,  809i 

BxTHOUM,  JoHn  F.— Birth,  810;  death,  810;  mUitaiy  ser- 
vices, 8ia 

Bhods  Island,— -The  drsft,  810 :  Its  result,  810 ;  amendment 
to  the  State  oonstltBtloo,  810;  eleotlon  of  State  cffioers, 
810;  finances,  811. 

BionAxnsoir,  Wk.  A.,  Bepresentative  ftom  Illinois,  888; 
lesdntlon  relative  to  persons  In  prison,  08;  on  tho  con- 
script blU,  878, 875. 

iNofei— Commencement  of  the  draft  In  Hew  York,  811 ;  ex- 
citement, 811 ;  distnrbaiiees  on  the  first  and  aeeond  days, 
811,  818;  meeting  of  Beard  of  AMermen,  818;  call  of 
Gen.  Wool,  814;  preelamationa  of  Gov.  Seymour,  814; 
effset,  814;  letter  relative  to  the  draft,  815;  murder  of 
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Cot  O^rien,  815;  prodftmatlon  of  Mayor  Opdyke,  815; 
notice  of  ArehblBhop  Hogbeat  815;  his  addreas,  816; 
aiTlyal  of  troopa»  616;  penons  killed,  816;  damage  to 
property,  816^ 

'Slot  in  Boeton,  816;  da  in  Portsmoath,  817;  diatarb- 
anoes  in  Holmes  ooantj,  Ohio,  817;  riot  in  Salisbaiy, 
Korth  Carolina,  818;  do.  in  Baleigb,  818 ;  do.  in  Bich- 
mond,  818L 

BoBUisoir,  Edvixd.— Birth,  818;  death,  818;  ponnits,  818. 

Boman  OcOhoUc  (7%«rcA.— Oiganlsation,  819 ;  nombeia,  819 ; 
seminaries  at  Borne,  819;  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Arch- 
bishop Hoghea,  819;  letter  of  Jefferson  DaTis,  820;  reply 
of  the  Pope,  830 ;  meeti|ig  of  the  Congreas  at  Malines, 
880;  delegates,  890 ;  congreas  in  Ctermany,  821 ;  rights 
of  Protestants  in  CathoUo  eonntries,  821. 

BOBSCBAXS,  Oen.— Letter  to  Oen.  Halleok,  relatlTe  to  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  118 ;  answer  to  the  reply 
of  Oen.  Halleckj,  118;  report  as  to  movements  of  the 
enemy,  122;  addreas  to  the  army  after  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  128;  reUeyed  of  his  command,  189. 

linbidium,'~Eow  obtained,  811 ;  fsatores,  811. 

BuasELL,  EarL— Letter  on  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
884. 

iBvMto.— Belgning  ikmily,  822;  progress  of  emancipation, 
822. 
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Saxobart,  AiBON  A.,  BepreaentatlTO  from  Gslifbmla,  288; 
on  the  conscript  bill,  281. 

Bavlsbubt,  Willaxd,  Senator  from  Delairsre,  288;  offers 
a  resolntion  on  arrests  in  Belaware,  285;  remarks  there- 
on, 285-236 ;  on  the  bill  to  discharge  State  prisoners,  246 ; 
rolatlTe  to  armed  soldlera  at  the  polls  In  Delaware^  86S- 
859;  on  compensated  emancipation  in  Mlaaonrl,  818. 

BoHXif  CK,  <}en.— His  order  preTlons  to  the  election  in  Dela- 
ware, 886 ;  declares  martial  law  in  Baltimore,  609;  order 
to  anppress  the  Maryland  Clnb,  618;  proelamatiott  on 
the  third  of  July,  614 ;  order  relative  to  the  Idbiylsnd 
election,  619 ;  snppreeses  Gov.  Bradford's  proclamation, 
621. 

Schlwuiig  IToUUin^  description  o^  822;  origin  of  the  ques- 
tion In  dUpate,  888 ;  rights  of  Denmark  and  of  Ger- 
many, 828. 

SoBoriBLD,  Gen.,  takes  command  In  Mlsaonrl,  656 ;  order  rela- 
tlre  to  election,  657. 

Sbdowiox,  Chas.  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,<^; 
relative  to  African  soldiers,  270. 

Bbgar,  Josbpk,  Bepresentative  fhmi  Virginia,  288;  on  the 
admiaslon  of  West  Yirginla,  810l 

BxTxouB,  HoBATic— Letter  to  President  Lincoln,  635 ;  do. 
*  685;  reply  to  Gen.  DIx,  686;  proclamation  at  the  time 
of  the  draft,  687;  letter  relative  to  colored  troops,  688; 
letter  relative  to  Yallandigham's  arrest,  689;  prodama* 
tions  at  the  riot  in  New  York,  814 ;  letter  relative  to  the 
draft,  815. 

Bhbbiian,  John,  Senator  from  Ohio,  887;  remarks  on  ar- 
rests, 287 ;  on  a  national  currency,  294 ;  on  gradual  eman- 
cipation in  Miflsouri,  818-4)14. 

Bbbbmak,  Gen.  W.  T.— Addreas  to  his  troops  after  the  re- 
pulse on  the  Yazoo,  88. 

Slderlun^  new  metal,  824;  how  discovered,  824 

8(AUh  C^roMnOb— Legislature,  824;  raid  of  CoL  Montgom- 
ery, 824. 

iipa<n.~Beigning  fiunily,  825 ;  difficulties  with  St  Domin- 
go, 825. 

SpAxrLniNO,  Elbbidob  G.,  Bepresentative  from  Now  York, 
288 ;  on  a  national  currency,  295, 

Spbaoite,  Judge,  remarks  on  the  error  of  drawing  political 
condnslons  from  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
840. 


Btabtok,  Epwnr  M.,  Secretary  of  War,  order  to  Gov.  An- 
drew to  enlist  colored  troops,  26 ;  order  relieving  officers 
of  the  Potomac  army  from  command,  76;  despatch  to 
the  governors  of  Northern  States,  85 ;  order  to  Gen. 
Wool  to  forbid  transmission  of  military  intelligenoe,86; 
order  creating  departments  in  Pennsylvania,  88;  letter 
of  thanks  to  Gov.  Seymour,  04;  do.,  95;  order  relatlv« 
to  recnitiDg  slaves  in  Maryland,  615;  order  relative  to 
Methodist  churches,  629 ;  order  relative  to  Lieut  Ed- 
gerly,  681;  order  relative  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  7M  > 
despatch  relative  to  a  plot  at  Johnaon's  laUnd,  763. 

8k  Domtnga^    (See  Spaiai^) 

Steam.'^Thb  controversy,  825 ;  position  of  Mr.  laherwood 
826 ;  da  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  826. 

SnniBin,  A.  H.,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Wsshington,  214;  not 
received,  814;  eorrespondence,  214-215;  speech  at  Char- 
lotte, 2ia 

BnvBKB,  TBASDBut,  Bepressntattve  from  Pennsylvania, 
888;  offera  a  resolution  relative  to  peace  propositions, 
284;  offers  a  bill  of  indemnity,  241;  remarks,  242;  on 
the  relations  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  Union,  260 
-261-268-864;  relative  to  African  soldiers,  268;  on  the 
conscript  bill,  288;  on  the  admlaaion  of  West  Yliginia, 
807-809. 

Stboro,  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  opin- 
ion on  the  Enrolment  Act,  86S. 

Sum  OanaL—ltB  size,  826 ;  route  and  terminations,  886 ; 
progreas  of  the  work,  827. 

SvHxnEB,  Gen.  £.  Y.— Birth,  827 ;  death,  827 ;  mllitaxy  aer- 
vieea,827. 

SumiBB,  CHABLBa,  Senator  Ihnn  Maaaachnaetta,  288 ;  offers 
a  reaoltttion  relative  to  the  aale  of  freedmen  for  slavcB 
by  the  enemy,  284 ;  on  compensated  emancipation  in 
Misaourt,  818-820;  offers  resolutions  relative  to  foreign 
inteiftsrenco,  826 ;  relative  to  lettos  of  marque,  828b 

SurnnHUAMD,  Judge,  o^nlon  in  the  ease  of  Jonea  vs.  Sew* 
ard,02(k 

SwAirx,  Tboxas,  letter  to  Preaident  Lincoln,  618. 

SuMCtem,  crops  in,  6 ;  exports  and  Imports  of  grain,  5-6L 


TtUffrapK—'Roaie  by  Behring's  strait,  888 ;  grants  of  Bus- 
sis,  828 ;  progress  of  the  work,  888 ;  action  of  the  British 
Government,  82SL 

Z>ttfiesaae.~Milltary  operations,  82S;  restoration  to  the 
Union,  82S;  viowa  of  Gov.  Johnson,  828 ;  call  for  an 
election,  828. 

T€rrUorUt.-^Tlke  number,  828 ;  mining  prosperity,  8^ 

ZVaNis.*-Meseage  of  the  Governor,  828;  troops  ftimished  for 
the  war,  828;  revenue,  828;  manu&otnrera,  888  Im- 
preasmenta,829;  pxicea,  829;  blockade  running^  889; 
election,  829. 

TnAOKBBAT,  W.  M.— Birth,  829 ;  death,  829 ;  writings,  S29- 

880. 
2AaWiM}i.~Precedenoe  in  the  discovery,  880    Its  features, 

880i 

Taicbt,  Chief  Jostioe.— Decision  reUtive  to  trade  regula- 
tions In  Maryland,  808. 

Taussig,  James.— Beport  of  an  Interview  wiUi  President 
Lincoln,  65& 

Tbb  Etok,  Johk  C  Senator  firom  New  Jersey,  888 ;  on  com- 
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